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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


A PROGRAM OF SOCIAL WORK 


Programs, says a popular magazine writer, concern us; platforms do not. 
Some months ago we published an advance chapter of Simon N. Patten’s New 
Basis of Civilization, outlining a program of social work which appeared to us 
by far the best formulation thus far made of the active policies demanded by 
the social needs of our times and made possible by our more favorable economic 
conditions. ; 

Two of Professor Patten’s associates in the University of Pennsylvania now 
have in press a text book on political economy which has a striking feature dis- 
tinguishing it from previous text books of this, as it has now come to be, engag- 
ing and cheerful science. This feature is a series of chapters which are in effect 
critical but sympathetic interpretations of five different radical social programs. 
The Square Deal, Governmental Regulation, The Single Tax, and Socialism are 
thus considered in turn; and the final chapter, which we reproduce entire else- 
where in this number, presents again, more concretely and perhaps more clearly 
than any previous statement, the essential features of that program of social 
work of which Professor Patten is the most original and sympathetic interpreter 
in terms of theory, and which this journal and the society which publishes it may 
not unfairly claim to have most fully and consistently illustrated in practice 
during the past decade. 

All programs of social betterment that are not merely platforms, necessarily 
have certain features in common. Some evils are so obvious and some remedies 
so clearly indicated that they find a place inevitably in every sincere attempt at 
social diagnosis and treatment. Messrs. Nearing and Watson have traced some 
of these resemblances and have sought to discover wherein the programs funda- 
mentally differ, and with what particular tendencies of national life they har- 
monize. The authors, while maintaining a strictly correct attitude of academic 
and judicial impartiality towards the popular square deal, towards governmental 
regulation and its scientific basis in Professor Clark’s identification of just prices 
and cost prices, towards the single tax, with its justification in the glaring con- 
trasts between misery and plentiful resources, and towards socialism with its 
greater complexity and vitality, have yet managed to infuse into their chapter 
on the program of social work a warmer glow of enthusiasm, a deeper sympathy 
and understanding, and certain indications of having attained a prophetic vision 
of a society in which social workers will have had their way with such evils as 
congestion, premature employment, and overwork. 

No doubt some of our radical friends—socialists, single taxers or monopoly 
regulators—may be disposed to resent the pretensions of social work to take a 
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rival place among the social programs, yet in our view it is nothing less than a 
radical and consistent program for eradicating the very evils with which socialism, 
single tax, and the square deal also profess to deal. Poverty, congestion, child- 
labor, overwork, preventable disease and accidents, alcoholism, professional crime, 
an antiquated educational system, exploitation of the poor in retail trade, in 
rents, in the conditions of labor and by the profits of stimulated vice—all these 
are obnoxious and pauperizing features of an imperfect environment which 
society can change by conscious social effort ; and it is the program of social work 
to change them and to change them as rapidly and as radically as possible. Other 
radicals may think of these things habitually ‘merely as illustrations, or symptoms, 
of a bad system. Social workers are apt to think of them as definite, more or 
less isolated, and therefore more easily conquerable evils. We would not at all wish 
to draw this distinction in such a way as to suggest that a socialist may not also 
be a very earnest and very effective social worker, but in so far as he is so, he 
joins in the attack on insanitary tenements, tuberculosis, and child labor, as if 
they were really to be overcome and as if it were worth while to overcome them 
even while private property and wages and profits remain in evidence as essen- 
tial features of our industrial system. For our part we rejoice when any 
reformer, whatever his ultimate social solution may be, joins in a movement which 
others have initiated, or himself takes the lead in initiating any movement for 
the correction of any specific abuse which has its roots in injustice, or for the 
promotion of the social welfare by the increase of intelligence and efficiency, 

Of course we have no authority to formulate the creed of social workers. 
We describe their program from week to week as we understand it; and we give 
much more space to the chronicle of the manifold activities, public and private, 
by which that program is actually being carried into effect. Although, in a list 
by no means complete, we have enumerated enough evils to discourage the faint 
hearted, we must guard against the inference that the program of social work 
is primarily negative or depressing. Education is not a negative process, al- 
though many of its problems may be stated in negative terms. Religion is not 
a negative force in spite of the reality of sin and repentance and judgment. 
Social work has to do with health, efficiency, education, recreation, and justice. 
Its subject matter is human character and the social environment. Its reliance 
is upon the capacity of the unhampered and emancipated individual to attain a 
spontaneous and normal development, and upon the enormous, as yet unrealized, 
advantages of social contact and co-operation. Its attack is upon those things 
that undermine character, that interfere with physical and mental growth, that 
rob the individual of his fit opportunity. Though it recognizes that there are 
many stch legitimate objects of attack social workers do not usually undertake 
to attack them all at once. No group of social workers can wisely allow itself 
to be put in the position of assuming responsibility for all the evils of which it 
recognizes the existence. Nor is it necessary. There are other groups, and there 
is a to-morrow. In the meantime before the to-morrow dawns—irreparable 
harm may be done to individuals, and the genuine social worker is happiest when 
he discerns even under some new strange banner reinforcements at any point in 
the long line of battle. 


———— 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


ON OPENING 
A NEW VOLUME 


With the opening of Volume XXI. of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons with this 
issue, there are a few editorial announce- 
ments of importance to make. Chief of 
these is the first publication of the results 
of the Pittsburgh Survey, a group of in- 
vestigations by an especially equipped 
staff, dealing with the wage-earning 
population of the Pennsylvania steel dis- 
trict, first as a body, and then in their 
civic relations, their industrial relations, 
and in their approach to the future. Four 
of the magazine issues will be given up 
to it. This study of a whole community 
bids fair to be the most inclusive and sig- 
nificant ever made in this country. The 
work has been called the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey to show the laboratory in which it 
was conducted, not the scope of its find- 
ings, for these will be found suggestive to 
those who face the social and civic and 
administrative problems of the other great 
industrial districts of the country. 

In November there will be a special 
number on the International Tubercu- 
losis Congress in Washington, giving in 
brief but comprehensive form an account 
of the whole series of meetings, and re- 
producing as articles some of the most 
important papers, such as, for instance, 
Justice Brewer on the state police power 
in behalf of the common welfare. Such 
a gathering of distinguished scientists, 
physicians, hospital superintendents, sani- 
tarians and social workers from many 
countries, marks an important and it may 
be epoch-making stage in the movement 
to prevent tuberculosis. The inspiration 
which comes from personal acquaintance 
and comparison and enthusiasm will here 
be of international proportions. This 
special issue will reflect and interpret it. 
Most appropriately, the new tuberculosis 
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directory has been received from the 
press this week. 

There will be through the year Social 
Forces by Edward T. Devine, and the In- 
dustrial Viewpoint by Graham Taylor, 
in which current events will be discussed 
editorially. 

Besides the usual articles and editorials 
and news and pictures, the last by a staff 
photographer, there will be the more 


‘technical departments published once a 


month, on organized charity, civic im- 
provement, public dependents, and prison 
reform. There will be a new depart- 
ment on labor legislation in charge of 
Professor John R. Commons of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In connection with 
a comprehensive investigation of settle- 
ment work in the United States, Robert 
eA. Woods of South End House, Boston, 
will assist the editors in keeping abreast 
of the most instructive and most recent 
developments of neighborhood work and 
relations. Other departments which, be- 
cause of their wide interest, are not so 
segregated,—child labor, immigration, 
industrial education, playgrounds, juve- 
nile courts, boys’ clubs, social legisla- 
tion,—will be continued with vigor. 
There will be particular and sustained 
interest in all questions pertaining to the 
public health,—the social aspects of that 
strong current of the day which would 
overcome disease and disability and pre- 
vent industrial accidents. Orlando F. 
Lewis will continue his series of articles 
on various phases of vagrancy, and in the 
Trend of Things and Book Reviews the 
gist of what is published elsewhere will 
be briefly presented. 


1The Campaign Against Tuberculosis in the United 
States, including a directory of the institutions deal- 
ing with tubereulosis in the United States and Can- 
ada—hospitals, sanitariums, day camps. dispensaries, 
Classes, clinics, assuciations, penal institutions, legis- 
lation— compiled by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, with the co-op- 
eration of the Russell Sage Foundation. Published hy 
Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22d street, 
New York, to whom orders may be sent. Pp. 467. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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THE NEED IS 
FOR ALERTNESS 


These comprise the specific announce- 
ments to be made. It has been held wise 
to preserve not only an open mind, but 
open pages as well, for the field of social 
work grows so rapidly, it foliows so 
closely the current events of the day,—or 
makes them,—that the printed interpreta- 
tion of it in this magazine is a task that 
approaches the editing of a daily paper 
in its demand for promptness. ‘There is 
nothing static about social work, and the 
social worker must be alert to keep pace 
with his own profession. Although at 
bottom his work is grounded on the most 
painstaking investigation, point by point, 
visit by visit, often extending over years, 
the fruit of this “case” work as it crystal- 


lizes in report and summary and experi- . 


ence of humanity, shows so clearly where 
men and things are awry, points so un- 
mistakably to pressing opportunities for 
achievement for the common good, that 
the worker and his work need not a quar- 
terly or a monthly, but a weekly journal. 

There is less occasion, then, for edi- 
torial prearranging than for editorial 
alertness to strike the right note in en- 
couragement or remonstrance, for this 
is a year in which interest in social ad- 
vance has taken hold of the leaders of a 
whole nation; when a president’s mes- 
sages affirm and_ political platforms 
preach the restriction of child labor, en- 
couragement in the work of tuberculosis, 
the safeguarding of women workers, the 
shortening of the work day, a bureau of 
mines and mining, the study and elimina- 
tion of disease; when the churches, pass- 
ing beyond the stage of local institutional 
work, organize in whole denominations 
for the study of social conditions and the 
influencing of industrial relations; when 
the general magazines write at length on 
juvenile courts and playgrounds and 
housing; when the brewers would feign 
answer “present” to the temperance roll- 
call; when aldermen vote money to print 
colored drawings of the city plan and 
chambers of commerce estimate a city’s 
future housing needs. 

Such are a few of the year’s incidents. 
In twelve months’ time we may have a 
tremendous demand for boys to fly bal- 
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loons, juvenile size and weight provoking 
a new argument for child labor. But 
fanciful problems are not needed. There 
is a growing opportunity for a journal 
which interprets social work and social 
needs, that binds together into a working 
program the activities of fast multiplying 
agencies for the common welfare,—of a 
journal so informed and so unimpeded 
that it can be both spur and check-rein, 
for both are needed. This, then, makes 
up the greater part of the magazine’s 
weekly task, and it is for this reason that 
at the opening of its publication year, it 
announces rather a willingness to serve 
than the specific articles and editorials 
which we may plan. 

A stirring year is promised when Con- 
gress and thirty-four state legislatures 
are in session, offering threats of dan- 
gerous inroads into present legislation, 
no less than opportunities for further 
gain; when continued unemployment has 
brought an enormously increased need for 
relief; when, whatever party wins, the 
national government is pledged to postal 
savings banks and a measure of em- 
ployers’ liability; when the Department 
of Labor is making a national study of 
women in industry; when public commis- 
sions are examining into immigration and 
into rural social needs,—an exceptional 
year for a magazine of social advance. 


THE PLAYGROUNDS 
OF 185 CITIES 


That the year has been one of rapid 
and substantial growth in the spread of 
preventive measures, can perhaps best be 
shown in the progress of the playground 
movement which found its largest and 
most complete public expression in the 
national convention and play festival in 
New York, described elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
playgrounds are concrete and objective 
measures which appeal alike to private 
effort and public appropriation. They 


have involved an expenditure of a million 


dollars a month. They range from the 
great parks and elaborate field houses of 
Chicago, to such modest beginnings as 
that made in Kalamazoo, Mich., where a 
fund of $200 for salaries, supplemented 
by gifts of lumber and metal and rope 
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which the boys of the manual traiiing 
classes turned into apparatus, gave a suc- 
cessful six weeks of supervised play in 
a school yard, and set an example which 
it is hoped will inspire the Board of Edu- 
cation to establish a number of play- 
grounds next year,—a hope well ground- 
ed, for it follows the development of 
kindergartens and manual training start- 
ed by private initiative. 

The report of Henry S. Curtis, secre- 
tary of the Playground Association of 
America, shows that the sixty-six cities 
maintaining playgrounds a year ago have 
been increased to one hundred and eighty- 
five, of which all but sixty-nine are sup- 
ported publicly. Along with this multi- 
plication have gone an intensive growth 
in the lengthening of the playground sea- 
son and day, notably in Boston, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, and, in some play- 
grounds, provision for night play by elec- 
tric light. Another evidence of growth 
is in the establishment of two new com- 
panies to manufacture playground appa- 
ratus, the doubling of the sales of a New 
York company and a gain of 200 per cent 
in the sales of W. S. Tothill, a Chicago 
manufacturer. Increase in public inter- 
est is clearly shown in the growth of 
clippings from newspapers and magazines 
furnished by an agency. Eighty-three 
found in November increased to 1,566 in 
July, scattered over every state in the 
Union. Gifts of playgrounds by wealthy 
men and women total an important 
amount both in the value of the real 
estate involved and in the number of gifts 
made. 

There has been a gain in the number 
of field houses, Los Angeles, Dayton, 
Pittsburgh, Dallas, Washington, Newark 
and Philadelphia having either followed 
Chicago’s example in constructing them, 
or planned to do so. Boston has now 
twenty-eight school playgrounds and six 
park playgrounds, with a maintenance 
fund of $83,000, and it has added swim- 
ming lessons at the beaches and story- 
telling on the playgrounds. In New 
York, the Metropolitan Parks and Play- 
ground Association has succeeded an 
older organization, enlarged its scope 
and maintained seven playgrounds, eleven 
ball fields and a summer camp, while the 
municipal playgrounds have been opened 
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at night for the first time. Pittsburgh 
plans to spend two million dollars for rec- 
reation centers with field houses; in Bal- 
timore there has been formed an athletic 
league, in Philadelphia a playground as- 
sociation, in Cleveland a playground com- 
mission; the city of Milwaukee has 
bought a series of sites, and the Chicago 
park boards have added notably to their 
system. In Washington the loss of the 
congressional appropriation was made up 
by private contribution so that eight new 
playgrounds were opened with an in- 
creased attendance of fifty per cent. 
Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco in California 
have made large appropriations, while in 
Canada the movement has taken hold in 
Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto and 
Hamilton. The play festival held in the 
summer of 1907 in Chicago was repeated 
this year, and there were similar festivals 
in Pittsburgh, Rochester, Newark, Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia, Columbus and Balti- 
more. The exhibit at the Jamestown ex- 
position has been moved to the national 
headquarters in New York and made the 
nucleus for a playground museum. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
FURTHER EXTENSION 


The National Playground Association 
itself has been most active under Dr. 
Gulick and has maintained a field secre- 
tary throughout the year, a liberal appro- 
priation by the Russell Sage Foundation 
enabling it to take up many new lines of 
work. The basis for future activity is 
being laid in studies of the kind of play- 
ground to be established in institutions 
for dependent and delinquent children; 
of model laws, of standard apparatus, and 
in co-operating with Professor Hether- 
ington of the University of Missouri who 
has organized playgrounds in thirty-one 
Missouri cities as a part of the university 
extension work in physical training. 

Dr. Curtis believes “that every city in 
the country that is not now maintaining 
playgrounds needs only a push to start 
it on the way; that with a state secretary 
for the larger states and a sectional sec- 
retary for the smaller states, nearly every 
city of ten thousand inhabitants in the 
country could be induced to make a be- 
ginning. There is especially great need to 
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arouse and interest the fifty cities of 
Massachusetts which must vote this year 
upon the establishment of playgrounds” 
under the local option law recently 
passed. “The greatest need of the whole 
country,’ he says, “is undoubtedly the 
section below Mason and Dixon’s Line 
where the school terms are much shorter 
than in the North and vacations propor- 
tionately longer; where the child labor 
laws are turning out thousands of chil- 
dren from the factories, and where all 
social movements are conditioned by the 
race problem, the intense heat of summer 
and the comparative though rapidly di- 
minishing poverty of southern cities.” 
The report recommends a committee to 
study the physical and social value of 
folk dances, another to study the field 
house with a view to simplifying it and 
adapting it to smaller cities and villages, 
and as a nucleus for a township play sys- 
tem, and a study of the prayer ernie as a 
social center.* 


PERCY ALDEN’S 
WORK IN PARLIAMENT 


Many friends and hearers of Percy 
Alden have welcomed his summer visit 
to this side of the Atlantic. On previous 
occasions he came laden with his heart 
full of impressions and _ experiences 
gleaned from his long residence and he- 
roic work at Mansfield House in Can- 
ningtown, Westham, East London. They 
endeared him to all among us who know 


1 Some articles on play and playgrounds in the last 
volume of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


Play and Congestion—Joseph Lee, issue of April 
4,19 8, 25 cents 

Mrs. Humphry Ward on Play, April 11, 10 cents, 

Playgrounds in Washington and Elsewhere—Jacob 
A. Riis. April 18, 10 cents. 

Cleveland’s Playground Commission, April 25, 10 
cents. 

A National Park Among the Redwoods—Charles 
Mulford Robinson. May 2, 25 cents, 

Seward Park—Julia C. Richman, May 30, 19 cents. 

Time to Play—Graham Romeyn Taylor, June 27, 
10 cents. 

The Playground Association in Philadelphia— 
Ethel McKenzie, A Play Drummer on the Road, 
July 4, 25 cents. 

Playground Association for New York and Brook- 
lyn, July 11, 10 cents. 

Public Officials and the Play Congress, The Chi- 
cago Play Festival—Graham Romeyn Taylor, 
An Old World Fete in Industrial Amerieca—Ida 
M. Tarbell. A Meeting and Mingling of Peoples— 
Philipe Millett, August 1, 25 cents. 

President Roosevelt on Play, August 15, 10 cents. 

The Play Congress, Playgrounds in Yonkers, Aug- 
ust 29, 10 cents. 

Play and Playgrounds—Mari Ruef Hofer, Septem- 
ember 5, 25 cents. 


A monthly department on Civic Tmprovement and 
Playgrounds, edited by Charles Mulford Robin- 
son. 
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and love real democracy when they see 
it so loyally and manfully exemplified as 
in the personal relations of his private 
life and public service. This time he 
came fresh from the strenuous struggle 
of his initial term in Parliament, where 
he represents a great labor constituency 
as Liberal member from Tottenham. To 
groups of Canadian and American 
friends, and large assemblies of students 
at the University of Chicago and at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, he imparted the in- 
formation and inspiration of those pro- 
gressive legislative movements in Eng- 
land in which he has been bearing his 
own part. Our readers are privileged to 
share in this number of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons the inside view of recent 
social legislation in Parliament, especially 
sketched for them by Mr. Alden. Some 
of the bills he refers to are also critically 
reviewed from the American point of 
view by one of our most competent econo- 
mists. 


UNEMPLOYED AND 
WINTER RELIEF IN CLEVELAND 


All Clevelanders know that work is 
not plentiful. Because the daily papers 
have not raised a clamor over unemploy- 
ment, few seem to realize how scarce 
work is. 

Thousands of foreigners have returned 
to the home-land. Scores of thousands 
who were idle in Cleveland now have 
work. There is prospect of some in- 
creased employment in the manufactories. 
But it is not realized that fully fifty per 
cent of some organized trades are still 
idle, that nearly twenty per cent of all 
organized trades are seeking employment 
and that most members of the building 
trades and their helpers have not had 
three months’ work this year. There has 
been a short, bad season on the lakes, 
and a worse one on the docks. Prob- 
ably two-thirds of the common laborers 
have not been able adequately to care for 
themselves. It is almost a year since 
factories began to close down, but heads 
of families entered last winter with cash 
in banks and credit with the grocer. 
With thousands that cash is gone or tied 
up in suspeuded banks, that credit ex- 
hausted, and many small merchants keep 
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afloat only by the most rigid personal 
economies. 

In spite of the summer’s activities and 
lessened expense for all poor people, the 
Associated Charities received 1,018 ap- 
plications in four months this summer as 
compared with 407 last, the difference, 
three-fifths of the total, being due to lack 
of work,—‘“we anticipate that our appli- 
cations will continue two and one-half 
times as heavy as last year until January. 
Next January will be worse than last, 
but from and after February we antici- 
pate no increase.” 


A $3,000,000 BUDGET 
FOR PUBLIC CHARITIES 


The total estimate for the New York 
Department of Public Charities for 1909 
as submitted by Commissioner Robert W. 
Hebberd, is $3,111,297.69, an increase 
over the appropriation for 1908 of $742,- 
855.18, and an increase over the estimat- 
ed expenditures for 1908 of $669,219.75. 
The main increases requested are for the 
following general items: Salaries and 
wages, $297,679.16; supplies and contin- 
gencies, $248,463.94, for alterations, ad- 
ditions and repairs, $241,200.00. Com- 
missioner Hebberd’s explanatory letter 
accompanying his budget is to be com- 
mended for its clearness and its convinc- 
ing nature. 

The desire to increase the efficiency of 
the hospital helpers’ service of the depart- 
ment is responsible for a good portion of 
the required increase in salaries and 
wages. This service at the present time 
is highly unsatisfactory, owing to the ex- 
ceedingly small wages paid to helpers, the 
amounts ranging from $5 to $15 a month. 
The department found it necessary to 
make an average of 28 changes on each 
business day of the year 1907. The com- 
missioner requests an appropriation suffi- 
cient to admit of paying women hospital 
helpers $15 a month and men helpers $20 
a month to commence, with a small in- 
crease. for time service. This will call 
for an additional expenditure aggregat- 
ing $80,000. The new Municipal Lodg- 
ing House, which will probably be opened 
during the coming winter, calls for an 
increase of $61,675. It will accommo- 
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date over 700 lodgers. The additional 
help required to run the steamboat 
Lowell will require for additions to sal- 
aries and wages, the sum of $7,210.00. 
The commissioner calls attention to the 
fact that 2,165 employes are on the pay- 
roll of the department. 

Offices in the Bronx and Queens are 
recommended, portions of these boroughs 
being remote from the department offices 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. The com- 
missioner asks for the appointment of a 
third deputy commissioner at a salary 
of $3,500, to relieve him from much of 
the detail work of the office which he is 
now obliged to attend to, although the 
requirements of the service demand that 
the commissioner should more actively 
supervise and keep in touch with the 
growing work of the whole department. 

For the six months of the present year 
the abnormal increase in the census of 
the department has amounted to a daily 
average of nearly 900, and the indications 
are that this increase will amount to a 
daily average of 1,500 for 1909. Hence 
an addition of $248,463.94 for supplies 
and contingencies is requested over the 
appropriation for the current year. 


METHODIST FEDERATION 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


The first leaflet published by the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service is 
sound and timely,—an open letter to the 
church on Unemployment and Relief for 
the Winter of 1908-1909. After a brief 
review of the situation with its promise 
of continued unemployment and wide- 
spread distress,—a “situation which of- 
fers to the church a duty and an oppor- 
tunity,’—the following practical recom- 
mendations are made: 


1. That laymen of Methodism do their ut- 
most to give employment to aS many as pos- 
sible. This is always the best philanthropy. 

2. That employers interest themselves in 
their workers who are unemployed, particu- 
larly in cases of sickness or of special hard- 


ship. 
3. That pastors organize social service 
committees, preferably from the official 


board, to systematize relief. This commit- 
tee once organized should be made a per- 
manent feature of the church’s work. 

4, Employment of some kind is preferable 
to the giving of money and supplies. Pas- 
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tors will discover that a great amount of 
work can be secured in the homes of their 
people; cleaning of floors, cellars, garrets, 
windows yards and sidewalks, rug and car- 
pet beating, tinkering, messenger service, 
nursing, washing, ironing and odd _ jobs 
about the home, office, store and factory. 
Our people should be urged to give out work 
which they would usually do themselves. 
This work must be gone after personally or 
by telephone. It will not come through let- 
ters or announcements. 

5. When money and supplies are needed, 
they should be given adequately and with 
tenderness. In cases of sickness or death 
where the income is cut off, the assistance 
should be generous and sustained. Money 
should be given in the form of small loans 
without interest, to be returned later when- 
ever it would not be an undue hardship. 

6. In addition to whatever personal ser- 
vice it can perform, the church carries the 
responsibility of getting the community to 
face this grave problem of unemployment, 
and to endeavor to work out a common solu- 
tion. If there is no general charity organi- 
zation society, it will be wise in any com- 
munity where the situation is likely to be 
serious, to call together representatives of 
the churches, labor unions, commercial and 
philanthropic bodies and city authorities 
with a view to providing (1) for a system 
of joint registration that will prevent dupli- 
cation and promote co-operation in relief; 
and (2) for a system of relief through pri- 
vate and public effort, possibly through pub- 
lic or semi-public works for the unemployed. 

7. Charity is the most difficult work the 
church can undertake. It requires in the 
worker a rare combination of sympathy and 
good sense. In handling this relief, the fed- 
eration therefore offers these additional 
suggestions: 


(1) Pastors should enter into close co- 
operation with the Charity Organization 
Society, the relief department of the city, 
and other charities, partly to avoid duplica- 
tion, and partly to offer and receive aid 
through a system of co-operation. 

(2) Careful records should be kept of all 
that is done, and accounts of moneys recciv- 
ed and expended. 

(3) As a rule it is best to confine the re- 
lief work of a church to its own parish, 
where the families are known or can be 
easily investigated. 

(4) Do nothing that people can do for 
themselves. Within reasonable limits it is 
better for men to fight their own battles 
than to receive help. Give as little money 
and as much employment as possible. 


TUBERCULOSIS WORK 
IN BROOKLYN 


The Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
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Charities has been re-organized with 
James Jenkins, who was formerly with 
the New York committee, as secretary. 

The publicity work has been the most 
noticeable thing accomplished by the com- 
mittee so far. On August 16 the backs 
of all the transfer slips of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit had tuberculosis notices 
on them. 

Large posters have also been printed 
in letters of black and red and put up on 
the bulletin boards of the elevated sta- 
tions. No sooner were these posters up 
than requests came in from all parts of 
the city for the pamphlet. These pamph- 
lets which are sent out certainly get into 
the hands of people who are interested 
and who would benefit by the articles on 
home treatment which the book contains. 
Rules for health neatly printed in red 
and black and framed in black frames are 
also hung inside the stations, while cards 
are put into the regular advertising places 
in the cars. The regular advertising 
channels are considered by the Brooklyn 
committee to be the most valuable places 
in which to place their educational work. 

The committee proposes to give many 
lectufes in different languages during the 
winter and hopes to be able to have a 
traveling exhibit. The work is much 
needed in Brooklyn as the number of 
tuberculosis patients is increasing and the 
facilities for treatment are very meager. 
There should be several other dispen- 
saries in different parts of the city and 
the members of the committee are using 
all their influence to bring about the 
establishment of these new dispensaries. 


National Movementto Con- 
serve Natural Resources 


Graham Taylor 


It is more than a coincidence or a con- 
ceit that the form in which the governors 
of our states and territories drew up and 
signed their declaration for the conserva- 
tion of the country’s natural resources re- 
sembles that of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It may prove to be as pro- 
phetic as the occasion was historic. They 
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certainly began to make new history at 
that conference in the White House last 
May. As it is followed up, that occasion 
will be ranked with the victory for union 
in the Civil War, the adoption of the con- 
stitution, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the historic significance of 
its grasp upon the destiny of the whole 
country. While the participants in the 
conference, then and ever since, have 
greatly impressed others with the pro- 
found impression they themselves re- 
ceived of the momentous importance of 
the situation they faced and the duty it 
imposed, they did not attempt to do more 
than state it. and strike the note to arouse 
the legislatures and the people to action. 

The forces of the nation have already 
begun to respond to the summons of their 
final appeal, “Let us conserve the founda- 
tions of our prosperity.” To give defi- 
nite form, legal basis and practical ef- 
fect to the policy thus impressively origi- 
nated, the president of the United States 
appointed a National Conservation Com- 
mission, composed of representative con- 
gressmen with Gifford Pinchot appropri- 
ately at its head. They are divided into 
four sections devoted respectively to the 
conservation of our land, water, forest 
and mineral resources. In view of the 
facts brought to their knowledge, from 
sources that cannot be doubted, they were 
so convinced that the material basis upon 
which not only the prosperity but the per- 
petuity of the nation depend, is threatened 
with exhaustion, that their first attempt 
is to ascertain the present condition of 
our national resources. This fundamen- 
tally important service they plan to ren- 
der not only by their own central agen- 
cies, but by having conservation commis- 
sions officially appointed in every state 
and territory and by the reclamation and 
forest service, and the Inland Water- 
ways Commission already established by 
the Federal Government. 

Thus they hope to furnish the basis for 
national and state legislation to preserve 
and reclaim land from soil-wash, erosion, 
and waste by drought or overflow; to 
conserve water resources for irrigation 
and power, and by bringing navigable 
and source streams under public control ; 
to protect and replace forests, whether 
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publicly or privately owned; to prevent 
the waste of material and life in the 
mines; and to “increase the beauty, 
healthfulness and habitability of our 
country” to all its people and their pos- 
terity. “In the use of the natural re- 
sources, our independent states,” are de- 
clared to be “independent and bound to- 
gether by ties of mutual benefits, re- 
sponsibilities and duties.” There the of- 
ficial obligation and action end, but not 
the people’s. For the promoters of the 
future independence of American citi- 
zens fortunately realize the limits of gov- 
ernmental agencies in a movement which 
must be country-wide and perpetual to 
be effective. The governors clearly saw 
and stated the necessity for “the unremit- 
ting attention of the nation.” 

The availability of the associated and 
personal co-operation from private citi- 
zens was not depended upon in vain. The 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
was the first to seize the opportunity to 
rally, align and bring to bear the volun- 
teer co-operation of all the organizations 
and individuals, who could be made to see 
that their own interests, as well as their 
country’s welfare, are involved in this 
movement. This they did last month in 
session at Cincinnati by organizing the 
Conservation League of America, based 
on the declaration that “it is of the ut- 
most importance that the natural re- 
sources of the nation shall be comprehen- 
sively and vigorously developed and util- 
ized for the promotion of the public wel- 
fare without waste, destruction or need- 
less impairment, and subject always to 
their intelligent conservation, and the ef- 
fective preservation of the rights and in- 
terests of the future generations of our 
people.” Informal assurances of co-op- 
eration have already been received from 
associations as diverse, and yet with a 
community of interests in this movement, 
as the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and the American Federation of La- 
bor, the National Council of Commerce 
and the United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ca, the National Farmers Congress and 
the American Civic Association, the In- 
terstate Inland Waterway Association 
and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. The long list of such organiza- 
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tions is steadily being augmented by 
others whose members complain of hav- 
ing been unintentionally omitted from the 
roll as originally published. Their inde- 
pendent prosecution of their own initia- 
tive and interest will be in no way super- 
seded or diminished by belonging to the 
league, but will rather be stimulated to 
greater vigilance and efficiency thereby. 
The non-partisanship of the league is de- 
clared and assured in the acceptance of 
the honorary presidency by Mr. Roose- 
velt and of the honorary vice-presidencies 
by Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft. Represen- 
tatives of both organized labor and capi- 
tal will serve as active vice-presidents. 
No man better fitted by natural ability, 
forcefulness of personality, and success- 
ful experience with the methods to be 
employed could have been chosen to lead 
the league as its active president than 
Walter L. Fisher of Chicago. A lawyer 
of high professional standing and suc- 
cess, he has rendered efficient and distin- 
guished service to his city as secretary 
and president of the Municipal Voters’ 
League and now as president of the City 
Club. In his initial statement, following 
his acceptance of the leadership of the 
Conservation League, which was urged 
upon him by President Roosevelt, he 
proves that he has seen and seized the 
two agencies by which alone it can ful- 
fill the purpose of .its organization and 
co-operate with the government, namely, 
publicity and the ballot. Its propaganda 
of the conservation policy through the 
exhaustive lists and huge memberships 
of the voluntary associations already be- 
ing enlisted in the new crusade, will go 
far toward informing and inspiring our 
whole people for the effort to conserve 
and develop their natural heritage. But 
still more effective, both as a medium of 
publicity and a means of practical 
achievement, is Mr. Fisher’s appeal for 
the citizens’ use of the ballot in their own 
common interests, after the fashion of the 
Chicago Municipal Voters’ League. 
Every candidate for the legislature in 
every state, and all candidates for Con- 
gress, will be asked to endorse the 
league’s declaration of principles, and 
their response will be published to their 
constituencies during the pending cam- 
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paign. Thus, as in Chicago, not only will 
the legislators’ vote and influence be se- 
cured for legislation in line with the pur- 
poses declared by the governors at the 
White House, but the people’s vote will 
surely be educated and united so as to 
send such men to their legislatures and to 
Congress as will conserve the. heritage 
of their children. 

In the success of the President’s Com- 
mission and‘ this National Conservation 
League lies the hope of pleading not 
guilty at last to the arraignment of our 
insane improvidence which Sir Boyle 
Roche satirically impersonated by asking 
a hundred years ago: “Why should I do 
anything for posterity? Posterity has 
never done anything for me.” 


Old Age Pensions 
Henry R. Seager 


Columbia University 


The enactment by the British Parlia- 
ment of the old age pension law described 
on another page by Mr. Alden (p. 31), 
the adoption by the commonwealth of 
Australia of a federal old age pension 
policy, and the appointment by Massa- 
chusetts of a commission to study old age 
pension systems, all occurring within a 
period of a few months, seem suddenly 
to change this method of caring for the 
aged poor from a vagary of tiny Den- 
mark and far-off New Zealand to a seri- 
ous proposal of enlightened statesman- 
ship. And yet few measures have been 
preceded by such prolonged and careful 
study as the British old age pension law. 
lor more than thirty years the problem 
of the aged poor has been actively dis- 
cussed in Great Britain. The fact that 
nearly one-fifth of those who pass the 
age of sixty-five and more than one- 
fourth of those who pass the age of sev- 
enty in the United Kingdom fall to the 
position of paupers and suffer all the 
misery and humiliation which this in- 
volves, has come to seem intolerable to 
an aroused public conscience. Finally, 
the success of the old age pension systems 
of Denmark and New Zealand, attested 
by the increasing satisfaction with which 
they are regarded in those countries, has 
encouraged a responsible ministry to crys- 
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tallize into law what had become almost 
a national demand. This first act is cau- 
tious and experimental, like most first 
steps in British legislation. As Mr. Al- 
den explains, it excludes all persons 
whose incomes from other sources attain 
the modest figure of $160 a year and it 
limits the amount of the pension even to 
those who have no income from other 
sources to $1.25 a week. What is even 
more serious, it confines pensions to per- 
sons who have attained the age of seventy 
and discriminates against those who for 
any reason have become social dependents 
before that age by excluding those who 
have received pauper relief since Janu- 
ary I, 1908. But these limitations will 
probably be made less rigid as experi- 
ence confirms public opinion in its ap- 
proval of the system and as new sources 
of revenue are developed to provide the 
means to carry it out in a comprehensive 
way. The important point is that the 
United Kingdom is at last committed to 
old age pensions and that they have there- 
fore become a policy that no portion of 
the English speaking world can longer 
afford to ignore. 

That the immediate and direct effect 
of the provision of old age pensions at the 
expense of the state will be to add largely 
to the sum of human happiness no one 
will deny. The objections to them refer 
rather to their ultimate and indirect ef- 
fects. Among these the three that have 
been made most prominent in Great Brit- 
ain are: First, that they compel taxpay- 
ers, who are already over-burdened, to 
assume a new and intolerable load; sec- 
ond, that they represent the entering 
wedge of socialism, since there is no more 
reason to look to the state for support 
during old age than for support during 
illness, unemployment, or any other dis- 
ability which causes income to fall below 
the standard of customary expenditure ; 
third, that they will discourage individu- 
al thrift and forethought and thus under- 
mine the spirit of independence and self- 
help which is at the basis of the prosperity 
and happiness of the whole community. 

The first argument is of local interest 
merely. At this distance it seems absurd 
to maintain that a wealthy country, like 
the United Kingdom, cannot provide 
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revenue to carry out a great social policy, 
which a poor neighbor like Denmark has 
operated with increasing confidence and 
enthusiasm for seventeen years. Never- 
theless the fiscal difficulties in the way of 
the new method of caring for the aged 
poor are serious, and the ministry is per- 
haps open to criticism for having decided 
on the expenditure before having deter- 
mined on the sources from which the 
needed revenue is to be secured. 

That old age pensions are a step to- 
wards socialism may be granted, without 
at all conceding that further steps in this 
direction must follow their introduction. 
There are several reasons why a state 
may venture to deal generously with the 
problem of old age poverty which are ab- 
sent in the case of poverty due to other 
causes. First, there is no danger that 
old age will be successfully feigned, as 
illness may be, in order to secure the 
promised benefit. General conditions of 
life and health in the community deter- 
mine what proportion of the people sur- 
vive the traditional three score and ten 
years and pensions for persons over sev- 
enty will not increase this proportion, 
except as they prolong slightly the length 
of human life—an objection to them that 
no one has had the hardihood to urge. 
Second, there is no risk of teaching per- 
sons who might otherwise be independent 
and self-supporting to become chronic 
social dependents through a generous 
pension policy since the individuals affect- 
ed have passed the period when inde- 
pendence and self-support are to be ex- 
pected of them. Third, the dependency 
of old age is a burden that must in any 
event be borne. There are not alterna- 
tive methods of dealing with it—safety 
and sanitary regulations, education in the 
laws of health, or what not. The only 
question is, how shall it be borne, indi- 
vidually or collectively? Old age pen- 
sions thus serve as a substitute for family 
support, private charity, and pauper re- 
lief and are not, from the social stand- 
noint, a new or unnecessary expenditure. 
For these reasons the treatment of old 
age poverty presents a unique problem. 
Old age pensions may lead on to social- 
ism but there is quite as good reason for 
arguing that they will help to stem the 
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tide that is setting towards socialism by 
depriving socialists of one of their favor- 
ite arguments—‘the destitution of the 
worn-out and cast-off wage earner that 
inevitably results from the capitalistic 
system.” 

The third objection is really the only 
weighty one against the policy of old 
age pensions. If they do tend seriously 
to discourage individual thrift and fore- 
thought, they may react on the habits and 
motives of wage earners in a way that 
must in the long run prove disastrous. 
As a basis for discussing this objection, 
those who survive the age when pensions 
begin may be divided into three groups: 
First, those who live on the accumula- 
tions of their earlier years; second, those 
who are supported by relatives; third, 
those who are dependent on private or 
public charity. It will not be far from the 
truth, at least as regards the United 
Kingdom, to assume that not more than 
one-third of those who survive the age 
of seventy are found in the first class, 
that about one-third are in the second, 
and that fully one-third are in the third. 
As regards the first class the promise of 
the bare necessaries of life at the ex- 
pense of the state after the seventieth 
year can affect only those at the lowest 
margin whose accumulations just suffice 
to support them. All the others have 
higher standards and will be little influ- 
enced by the new policy. It is the pos- 
sible tendency of old age pensions to pre- 
vent the addition to this upper third of 
persons wha are now in classes two or 
three that alone needs cause serious con- 
cern. Will non-contributory pensions 
reconcile those who now depend on fam- 
ily support or private or public charity 
to continue in their dependent position, 
or will they stimulate them to become 
more thrifty and forethoughtful? As re- 
gards a large number in these classes, I 
believe that this latter effect may reason- 
ably be anticipated. The most serious 
obstacle to saving and accumulating prop- 
erty for the more poorly paid groups of 
wage earners is the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the undertaking. It is true that 
the poverty of the poor is in part due to 
improvidence; but it is also true that 
poverty itself is one of the chief causes 


of improvidence. Any change which will 
increase the feeling of security and con- 
fidence with which wage earners contem- 
plate the future, will tend to cause them 
to make rational provision for the future. 
Thus the guarantee of necessaries for all 
respectable wage earners after the seven- 
tieth year can hardly fail, it seems to 
me, to stimulate many of them, who now 
make no provision for old age, to try to 
accumulate enough to afford at least the 
annual income of $105 which may be 
enjoyed under the British law without 
any diminution in the pension paid by the 
state. But saving with a view to provid- 
ing for future needs is a habit which 
once acquired is certain to persist even 
after the goal which originally incited it 
has been attained. Of those who save 
in order that they may be assured some 
comforts, their necessaries being assured 
through the state, many will*accumulate 
enough to render themselves independ- 
ent of state aid. On these grounds, I be- 
lieve that the new policy, far from dis- 
couraging thrift and forethought, will 
tend on the whole to encourage them. To 
sum up: Those who now make ample 
provision for their needs in old age will 
continue to do so because the pensions 
promised are too small to influence them. 
Many of those who now make no provis- 
ion for old age will continue not to do 
so, and for them the new policy will mean 
merely that their declining years will be 
happier because dependency is stripped 
of its most painful and humiliating as- 
pects. As regards the large intermediate 
class, on whose advancement to higher 
standards of living and efficiency the 
future of society so vitally depends, the 
net result of old age pensions will be to 
stimulate thrift and forethought, and not 
to discourage them as opponents of the 
policy maintain. 

If this is a correct analysis of the “psy- 
chology of saving,’ non-contributory old 
age pensions will not only add at once to 
the sum of human happiness but, what is 
more important, will quicken the develop- 
ment of that spirit of independence and 
self-help which lies at the basis of all 
true progress. On these grounds I wel- 
come the new law as an important for- 
ward step in social legislation. 


The Second Play Congress 


With twenty-nine states represented in 
the attendance of over four hundred 
members, the Second Play Congress con- 
vened in New York city on September 8 
for a session of five days. Joining the 
scores of playground commissioners, di- 
rectors and supervisors, and those identi- 
fied, with voluntary playground associa- 
tions, were numbers of others: members 


of school and park boards, mayors of’ 


cities large and small, aldermen, school 
principals and teachers, business men, 
ministers, social settlement folk, Y..M. 
C. A. representatives, who proved that, 
though they are not at work directly in 
playgrounds, they are taking active part 
in the movement for play and wholesome 
recreation. Out of the whole registered 
attendance considerably over two-thirds 
came from outside of New York city. 
From Jacksonville, Florida, from Seattle, 
Washington, and from dozens of cities, 
towns and villages in between, they came, 
some delegated by the mayors of- their 
cities, some sent by boards of education, 
some representing organizations whose 
work is allied to that of playgrounds, and 
a large proportion who came, not because 
anybody sent them but because they be- 
lieve in the play movement. 

They were interested in hearing the 
papers of experts who discussed various 
phases of the playground movement; they 
joined earnestly in the conferences and 
open discussions; they were glad to hear 
the stirring words of Governor Hughes 
on behalf of the cause in which they are 
enlisted ; they found enjoyment in the fes- 
tival of folk dances which came on the 
last afternoon, and through it all they 
were impressed by the lesson which New 
York, through stupendous cost to itself, 
teaches to every other city on the conti- 
nent, the lesson of how not to build a city. 
Strange it will be if those who jammed 
their way through the East Side fail to 
go back to their home communities re- 
solved to redouble their efforts for the 
early setting aside of play space adequate 
for decades to come, and for a funda- 
mental reform which shall require. such 
reservations with every growth of city 
area. 
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If the average “seeing New York” 
tourist had suddenly been dropped into 
almost any one of the sessions and asked 
to guess what the meeting was all about, 
the chances are that he would have run 
through a score of weighty subjects be- 
fore he hit upon play. Recalling the hi- 
larious play of his boyhood he would 
probably have found no little pardonable 
amusement in observing the gravity and 
seriousness of the assemblage at this Sec- 
ond Annual Play Congress. And if, he 
had lasted through the five days of sés- 
sions, it is not unlikely that he would 
have shared the view of one onlooker 
who marvelled at the “grim determina- 
tion with which that crowd devoted itself 
to play.” | 

The very fact, however, that many of 
the sessions proved uninteresting for the 
casual listener, points the way to an ap- 
preciation of much of the progress which 
the congress marks in the paveroune 
movement. ~The emphasis at this-second 
congress was not so much upon making 
converts for the cause through an at- 
tractive presentation of the idea; it was 
rather upon fortifying the strength and 
increasing the wisdom of those who have 
already become devoted to the movement, 
through more or less technical discussion 
which naturally seemed uninteresting to 
the outsider. While the first congress 
last year in Chicago marked the begin- 
ning of a remarkable year of extensive 
work, the congress just held seemed 
especially alive to the need for careful 
intensive work to establish a high stand- 
ard for all present effort and future ex- 
tension. 

Last year in Chicago it was a rally to 
weld isolated playground efforts and 
workers into a unified movement, to 
launch that movement on the tide of na- 
tional life and compel recognition of the 
fact that playgrounds and public facili- 
ties for recreation are necessary factors 
in the life of every community. ‘More of 
them” was the slogan to which the con- 
gress throbbed with inspiration, and to 
every member the magnificent achieve- 
ment of Chicago was held up as a prac- 
tical ideal to suggest development 
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throughout the country. How well the 
stimulus worked was abundantly in- 
stanced this year in reports from all over 
the country. A Toronto delegate, for 
example, declared that as a direct result 
of sending one delegate to Chicago last 
year the Canadian city has this year 
opened and maintained six playgrounds 
and that it expects during the coming 
year to double the number. 

The New York congress, however, 
turned its attention to ways and means. 
What sort of laws are needed; what ap- 
paratus and equipment; what supervis- 
ion, and how shall supervisors be trained. 
Around these and a dozen other prob- 
lems of detail and management the 
thought and discussion turned in confer- 
ences, committee meetings and groups. 
If last year’s congress rallied and inspired 
an army of workers, each of whom had 
been pushing forward the movement in 
his or her own way, the congress just 
held was like a gathering after a year’s 
campaign to hear reports from every out- 
post, to learn the ground gained by each 
company, to find out the state of affairs 
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in the more prominent strongholds, to 
discuss particular exploits, and then—to 
carefully scheme out the best moves and 
strategy for the coming year. ‘The re- 
view of the past year showed that the 
army had gained an immense amount of 
territory. Irom sixty-six a year ago, 
the number of cities in which playgrounds 
have been in use has grown to 185, while 
118 others are planning their immediate 
establishment. The forward movement 
all along the line is not only gaining 
ground rapidly ; to a degree it is develop- 
ing its own machinery of extension; every 
recruit helps to gain another. The prob- 
lem that now begins to occupy the atten- 
tion of the leaders is not how to gain 
more ground—that will come anyway, 
but how to hold the ground already 
gained and develop an efficiency which 
shall safeguard present and future prog- 
ress from the danger of reaction. 

With this emphasis on efficiency and 
the need for intensive work, there was 
also a growing recognition of the fact 
that the small playground for children is 
only a partial solution of a much larger 
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problem, the problem of public recreation 
for young people and adults as well as 
children. References to the Chicago type 
of neighborhood recreation centers, re- 
ports from cities where this type is being 
imitated, the pronounced interest in ef- 
forts to use public school buildings for 
evening recreational facilities, the discus- 
sion of festivals in which adult participa- 
tion plays a large part—in many ways it 
was evident that an increasing number of 
playground workers see this larger prob- 
lem and look forward to the day when 
public provision shall be made for the 
recreation of the people—young and old. 

In view of this broad conception of the 
recreational need, it is significant to no- 
tice a distinct tendency away from the 
opinion, which last year was expressed 
so often and urgently, that wherever pos- 
sible playgrounds should be under the 
control and direction of boards of educa- 
tion. While there was rather general 
agreement that playgrounds in connection 
with school buildings should be so man- 
aged, many seemed to feel that the larger 
recreation centers come very properly 


authorities. The 
separate commission, with 
school and park 


under park 
tion of a 
representatives of 
interests upon it, was perhaps even 
more largely in favor. It was  rec- 
ognized, however, that local conditions 
must largely determine what body shall 
have control. Bearing the weight of of- 
ficial utterance came the statement from 
Mayor Hibbard of Boston, that the su- 
perintendent of schools has just rendered 
a report favoring control by the school 
authorities of only such playgrounds as 
are essential to the school work, opposing 
the present arrangement whereby the 
playgrounds in Boston parks are under 
the entire control of the School Board 
and suggesting that the latter be under 
a joint control. Commenting on this re- 
port Mayor Hibbard suggested the crea- 
tion of a new city ‘department to have 
charge of all playgrounds, baths, and in- 
door and outdoor gymnasiums. 

Public interest was attracted by the ap- 
pearance of Governor Hughes who de- 
livered an address at one of the evening 
sessions. Basing his advocacy of play- 
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grounds on their contribution to the 
health and morals of the people, he de- 
clared that they reduce unnecessary 
temptation and make it easier to live a 
wholesome life. “We cannot hope to 
keep men good by force. That is the old, 
mistaken, unsuccessful effort of despot- 
ism. Men must be their own policemen. 
The conscience of. each must be the 
guardian of the safety of all. In our 
great cities there are many who have not 
the chance to know what is right. If they 
are to listen to the voice of conscience 
they must have a wholesome life, they 
~must have the chance to grow up as nor- 
mal boys and girls.” In urging the char- 
acter-forming value of playgrounds the 
governor dwelt upon the development of 
honor. “There is no better way to teach 
a boy to be honorable and straight,’ he 
said, “than to give him the opportunity 
to play normally with his fellows. He 
acquires it without the sense of rebellion 
which he sometimes feels in obeying pre- 
cept. The natural outcome is the estab- 
lishment of fair play. He develops the 
spirit of give and take, of generosity in 
defeat, and of lack of assertiveness in vic- 
tory. We want to have the science of 
play so perfect that no one will see the 
science. We don’t want the idea of sys- 
tem to obtrude itself on the playground 
where we want just fun for boys and 
girls, with the stimulus to the same feel- 
ing that the happy country boy finds when 
he goes whistling to nature’s play- 
grounds.” 

“Can the child survive civilization ?” 
was the question in answering which Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson held the attention of 
the large audience which had just listened 
to the governor. He said: 


Whether the child survives civilization or 
not, civilization cannot survive the child, for 
the child is the embodiment of the future of 
the race. The boasted organization of our 
civilization is an organization for grown-ups 
and has left the child out of its calculations. 

Half a century ago our social and indus- 
trial organization was so loose that there 
was plenty of room for the child to grow up 
in the gaps and interspaces. Now it is so 
compact that he scarcely has breathing room, 
and no play room. We have gone far to 
civilize the business of play out of existence. 
The modern city child -has-Jost his most 
precious birthright—the back yard. 

At the same time, we have made- the 
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streets more impossible as playgrounds than 
ever. With street car tracks down the mid- 
dle, delivery wagons along both curbs, and 
automobiles all over the roadway, they are 
about as suitable for play as the track of 
a trunk line railway. 

The small shop where he saw things made, 
and work accomplished on every side of him, 
where he could pick up the remnants and 
imitate the performance, is lost as well. The 
work that was done by the local carpenter, 
the blacksmith, the tinsmith, the wagon 
builder, the weaver at his house loom, the 
boat builder, is now taken over by the huge 
factory, where the child is neither admitted 
nor wanted, except as a stunted and over- 
worked laborer before his time. 

We have not improved matters much by 
substituting the school. Because the child 
is deprived of the proper opportunity to de 
velop his body, we build beautiful palaces 
for his incarceration during the hours of 
daylight so that we may overdevelop his 
brain. If this were not so stupid it would 
be criminal. The real business of the child 
is not to pass examinations but to grow up. 

The schoolroom must relinquish at least 
one-half of its claims upon the time and 
strength of our children. Our school rooms 
should be relieved of the mere nursery duty, 
of keeping children out of harm and of mis- 
chief, with which they are now loaded, and 
the playground should be organized, super- 
vised and recognized as a vital and co-ordin- 
ate branch of our scheme of education. One 
of the most valuable influences of the school 
is the effect of the children upon one another. 
But this can be obtained in its perfection 
only upon the playground. Cut down the 
school hours one-half and double the play- 
ground hours, and you will have done more 
for the physical, mental and moral health 


of Young America than by any other pos- 


sible step. Better a playground without a 
schoolhouse, than a schoolhouse without a 
playground. 


Similar emphasis on the need for more 
playground experience and less “‘school 
learning,” formed the keynote of one of 
the most eloquent addresses at the con- 
gress, that by Mrs. Harriet Heller of 
Omaha. After a sympathetic recital of 
the various deeds and misdeeds of the 
city boys whose sole explanation is, “I 
don’t know why I done it—jes’ done it,” 
she went on to analyze the “why.” She 
spoke of the tremendous life force which 
surges up in the boy and must find ex; 
pression—how the struggles and ambi: 
tions and emotions of boyhood, epitomiz- 
ing the essentials of the race life, domi 
nate his personality as strongly if no 
more strongly than those of maturer 
years. Yet how do we provide for the 
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activity in which those emotions must ex- 
press themselves? City conditions dis- 
tort his efforts at natural expression into 
violations of a social code meant only for 
the adult. Whatever attempt has hereto- 
fore been made to guide that expression 
has opened but one way—the intellectu- 
al—through the school. What is needed 
is the all round social experience: 


Give the whole boy, not just the boy-intel- 
lectual, a normal experience, and you will 
find a normal boy. Very few delinquents 
have that normal experience. What does it 
consist of? Enough nourishing food, suffi- 
cient clean air and water, an honest father 
and virtuous mother, a place to play, a little 
appreciated service to be rendered, a chance 
at learning; and if something must be 
pinched off a little short, the boy can spare 
the formal “learning,” for he is being edu- 
cated every minute. I would plead for an 
adjustment based upon the needs and ability 
of the child rather than the extent of mod- 
ern knowledge: Over pressure to force in- 
tellectual expression is a telling factor in 
producing delinquency. The playground 
comes to the rescue of the whole boy. 


Mrs. Heller urged the comprehensive 
type of playground. The dramatic im- 
pulse is strong, and so also the desire for 
music. Afford then, in the playground 
service'an opportunity for the expression 
of the dramatic, for good music, for story 
telling for the children and popular lec- 
tures for young people and adults. Yet, 
judged by the cheap and demoralizing 
theaters and dance halls which abound 
throughout our cities, these are two lines 
which should especially be developed in 
our playground and recreation service. 
Children’s theaters should be provided, 
and opportunity for the productions of 
local dramatic clubs, while immeasurable 
evil would be averted if fit places for 
dances and social gatherings are made 
available. In closing, Mrs. Heller de- 
scribed the success which has attended 
the organization in the Omaha play- 
grounds of a juvenile city, with its ex- 
ecutive officials and legislative body, by 
which the children exercise self-govern- 
ment. 

The broad and fundamental motive and 
function of the playground were well out- 
lined by Dr. Luther H. Gulick in his pres- 
idential address. With The Children’s 
Epoch as his topic, he told of the broad- 
ening of sympathy from the individual 
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to the social sphere, and of the change 
which this has wrought in the attitude of 
our civilization toward the child. Most 
appropriate was the illustration used to 
point this out. The picture of Smiling 
Joe, firmly and tenderly bound in the 
shape most healthful for his distorted 
body, brought sympathy and resource for 
the work of caring for those afflicted as 
was Joe. “The social growth from the 
time when money was paid to see the pur- 
posely deformed, to the time when the 
publication of the picture of Smiling Joe 
is the effective means of securing this 
self-same money for the relief and pre- 
vention of such deformity marks the 
stride which has carried our kind from 
the condition when sympathy was indi- 
vidual to the time when it became social.” 
The great public school system, carried 
on by the whole people, means not merely 
one form in which this social sympathy 
is expressed, but involves a new attitude 
toward childhood—an appreciation of the 
fact that the hope of the future lies in 
childhood. One of the important ways in 
which this new attitude is shown is found 
in the playground movement. 


The playground movement consists of a 
recognition of the fact that life, while absorb- 
ing nourishment for both body and soul 
from without, really develops from. within. 

We now see that the school is not the only 
community factor. necessary to the whole- 
some development of the child. The child 
must be put in possession of the achieve- 
ments of the ages. But still there remains 
an unmet necessity, for we are and must be 
both individually and group directed. That 
is, the individual must learn not only mas- 
tery of himself, muscles and nerves, emotions, 
even ideas, but he must at the same time be- 
come trained to take his place and help on 
the whole social mechanism. This develop- 
ment can only come from within. Neither 
of these things has been or can be imparted 
by formal instruction so as to be effective. 
Achievements of this kind belong to the 
great school of personal experience. 

Here lies the function of the playground. 
It gives to the individual the opportunity 
for mastery of his body under conditions 
of increasing difficulty in its varied physical 
activities. It also gives the opportunity for 
the social experiences of democracy, of self 
and group government. It is the school of 
physical and social self-discovery, and self- 
direction. The school is and must be, in 
final analysis, an autocracy, for the lessons 
of obedience to authority belong with that 
acquisition of race learning already men- 
tioned. 
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This does not mean that there Shall be no 
freedom in the school, nor that there shall 
be no control in the playground. It does 

“mean that where there is no obedience in 
the school, and that where there is no free- 
dom in the playground, each has failed at 
its vital point. The schoolmaster must, in 
final analysis, be an autocrat. The play- 
ground director, in final analysis, must be a 
carrier of the voice of the whole, that is, he 
must lead, rather than command activities. 
. The playground. movement represents 
training for self-direction. It is not a special 
problem for those of the North, South, East 
or West, the rich or the poor, for those who 
live in the city any more than it is for those 
who live in the country. It is the answer 
to a fundamental need of human nature the 
importance of which is being peculiarly em- 
phasized by the present epoch of human 
progress. 


The varied recreational uses to which 
New York’s public school plants are put 
were described by Dr. William H. Max- 
well, superintendent of public schools. 
With vacation schools and playgrounds, 
evening recreation centers for adults and 
afternoon recreational work with chil- 
dren, it was apparent that New York 
schools are increasingly serving the needs 
of the people. That these various recre- 
ational provisions are appreciated was 
overwhelmingly demonstrated by the 
enormous attendance figures he quoted; 
over 434,000 upon the 31 vacation schools, 
a daily average of nearly 76,000 on the 
99 vacation playgrounds, and an aggre- 
gate of more than 1,800,000 on the 28 
evening recreation centers. 

Two of the most important contribu- 
tions to the fund of knowledge along 
playground and recreational lines were 
found in two of the papers from Chicago, 
that by Allen T. Burns on the relation of 
playgrounds to juvenile delinquency, and 
that by Miss Amalie Hofer on the fes- 
tivals of the various national groups in 
Chicago. 

In view of the emphasis which for 
years has been placed upon the influence 
of playgrounds. in diminishing juvenile 
delinquency, it is strange that until now 
there has been practically no scientific 
study of the subject. In place, however, 
of the many opinions and picturesque in- 
cidents which have usually been cited to 
support the contention, we now have a 
most interesting set of statistics drawn by 


Mr. Burns from the careful research 
work undertaken last year by the Chica- 
go School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
These statistics are significant not only 
as measuring the extent of the decrease 
of juvenile delinquency cases through the 
introduction of playgrounds, but also as 
indicating what types of playgrounds are 
proving most efficient in this direction. 
The Chicago South Park type of recrea- 
tion center, with its larger area and its 
indoor and outdoor facilities providing a 
great variety of physical and social rec- 
reation for young people and adults as 
well as children, was shown to have a 
far greater effect in Chicago than the 
type of small playground usually to be 
found throughout our cities. This fact 
was especially interesting in view of the 
opinion voiced by Mayor Hibbard of Bos- 
ton favoring the establishment in. Boston 
of more small playgrounds rather than 
the larger ones with equipment and facil- 
ities which appeal to the older boys. 

Miss Hofer’s description of twenty or 
more festival occasions which Chicago’s 
immigrant population celebrates each 
year was a revelation to everyone. Their 
variety, the large numbers of people par- 
ticipating, the wide range of patriotic 
and religious motives, opened the eyes of 
all to the full meaning of these celebra- 
tions which appear merely picturesque 
even to the few Americans who witness 
them or know of them. It was a sorry 
contrast to the usual way in which the 
Fourth is celebrated to hear of the kind 
of day 70,000 Norwegians make out of 
May 17—the Norwegian independence 
day, when festivities are started by a pa- 
rade of 10,000 children who lead the way 
to Humboldt park where old customs are 
revived and for one day every Chicago 
Norseman becomes a viking instead of an 
immigrant. The Swedish midsummer 
merrymaking brings out 30,000 people, 
including many business men and their 
wives to join in the various folk dances 
which are characteristic of different parts 
of the old country. And how it ought 
to thrill every American to know that the 
Hungarians are able here to celebrate 
their national festival which would be 
treason on the banks of the Danube. Miss 
Hofer said: 
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Loyalty to the mother country, far from 
being disloyal to the state of adoption, is a 
strong guarantee of patriotism towards both, 
and as such is to be encouraged. The na- 
tional festival has to do with the heart his- 
tory of a people and centers about such ex- 
periences and events as lift the deeper pas- 
sions of a race into united, heroic action. It 
is a recurrent manifestation of these deeper 
feelings and promotes group cohesion and 
develops the national and patriotic spirit. 
For three hundred years, America has been 
the Bethel for’ groups that emigrated and 
sought its shores because of loyalty to some 
deeply ingrained human principle. Twenty 
or thirty different national groups have been 
bringing to us their household gods and 
their inheritance of personal feeling, attach- 
ment to local customs, veneration for his- 
toric traditions, and general racial charac- 
teristics. 


The value of these contributions to 
American life was clearly shown. 

While Miss Hofer made the interesting 
point that our immigrant neighbors feel 
the dignity of these festival occasions, 
placing them on the plane of poetry, 
music and patriotism, high above mere 
entertainment, and that for this reason 
they are with difficulty persuaded to con- 
tribute features to the various play fes- 
tivals arranged by playground associa- 
tions, she also referred to the relief such 
national festivals afford to those who 
feel most heavily the burden of economic 
pressure. 

The relation of the playground move- 
ment to industrial conditions was made 
apparent in other ways as well. Repre- 
senting the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Everett W. Lord discussed the 
supplementary value of the playground 
movement to child labor restriction; and 
an interesting point was made by one of 
the Newark playground commissioners 
that close co-operation should exist be- 
tween the work of the playground super- 
visor, the parole officer of the juvenile 
court, the truancy officer, and—quite as 
much—the factory inspector. 

In three different ways playgrounds 
were brought before the eyes of the dele- 
gates. An automobile trip was taken to 
visit several of the New York play- 
grounds; before each evening session 
stereopticon slides and biograph pictures 
were shown of playground activities in 
many cities; and there was also an ex- 
hibit of models. The latter included five 


types: a municipal playground with its 
rather extensive equipment and its shelter 
house, a schoolyard playground, a tene- 
ment court playground, a backyard, play- 
ground, and a village playground. 

Several papers and addresses were de- 
voted to a discussion of the various types 
of playgrounds and playground work 
adapted to special conditions. The roof 
playgrounds of New York were interest- 
ingly described by C. B. J. Snyder, and 
while everyone felt glad that they are 
proving so successful in giving play 
space and opportunity to the children of 
our most crowded city, the comment was 
heard on many sides that roof play- 
grounds should never be urged in other 
cities. In scarcely another city are they 
necessary. And all effort should be di- 
rected toward the setting aside of ade- 
quate play space on the ground. The 
home playground which Joseph Lee 
showed by means of lantern slides, cap- 
tivated everyone and abounded in sugges- 
tion for the city dweller who wishes to 
multiply many times the play value of 
his back yard. 

The day excursions which the city of 
Boston arranges for the children of the 
crowded areas, and the municipal camp 
maintained by Newark gave some indi- 
cation of the sort of service which our 
cities should render in taking the chil- 
dren out to nature’s own playground. 
The Boston scheme as described by 
Mayor Hibbard seems to accomplish a 
great deal with comparatively little ex- 
pense. Through the use of an island in 
Boston harbor, free transportation on one 
of the municipal boats, and the enlistment 
of a corps of volunteer helpers, the $2,000 
a year is stretched out to cover forty or 
fifty outings in the course of a summer, 
no less than 13,846 children being taken. 
Newark’s municipal camp is located on 
the seashore where land has been pur- 
chased by the municipality. The outings 
are for children under thirteen, who are 
sometimes accompanied by their mothers. 
Concerning efficiency of the management 
of the camp there seemed to be some dif- 
ference of opinion between two of the 
Newark officials who addressed the con- 
gress, though they were united in their 
favor of the idea. Another paper dis- 
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cussed the value of open air summer 
school camps, the speaker, Lafayette 
Talbot, declaring that their promotion of 
efficiency in winter school work should 
justify their maintenance by public school 
authorities. Charts were shown indicat- 
ing the great increase of lung capacity 
which the boy gains from the life in the 
camp, though the speaker appeared to 
give undue weight to this as a cause of 
greater efficiency and power of_concen- 
tration. The all round camp experience 
would seem to have some effect in this 
regard as well as in developing self-reli- 
ance and self-control, upon both of which 
qualities Mr. Talbot enlarged as results 
of a boy’s sojourn at the camp. 

The playground in connection with in- 
stitutions occupied the attention of a com- 
mittee headed by Miss Sadie American. 
The committee report dwelt upon the nar- 
row experience of the institution child 
whose initiative and spontaneity are re- 
pressed by the necessary institutional dis- 
cipline and who therefore needs play- 
ground facilities even more than the child 
out in the world. The committee urged 
that there should be a director of recrea- 
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tion in every instituticn, and mentioned 
especially the need to awaken trustees 
and superintendents to the place which 
play has in life and therefore should have 
in institutions. . 

A much needed emphasis on the value 
of landscape gardening for the play- 
ground was given by Charles Mulford 
Robinson in a paper brimful of sugges- 
tions. While many of them, as detailed 
by Mr. Robinson, seemed difficult to work 
out in actual experience, they should 
stimulate experiment and effort along this 
line. Referring to the little Chicago girl 
who asked, “Please, sir, may I put my 
feet on your grass?’ Mr. Robinson 
frankly expressed his utter disagreement 
with those who would pay all attention to 
utility, who seem to think that it would be 
more natural for the little girl to ask 
permission to swing on the gate. Chil- 
dren, he contended, enjoy beautiful shrub- 
bery and trees and flowers in playgrounds 
just as much as their elders do in larger 
parks. Moreover, the freshness of living 
green and the cool of a shade tree come 
with welcome relief on a hot day to the 
children of the tenements. The picture 
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of the playground which Mr. Robinson 
drew stirred the imaginations of those 
who live in the most crowded parts of 
the largest cities. An entrance embow- 
ered with vines and a pathway flanked 
with flowering shrubs; a hedge boundary 
studded with a few hollyhocks : a little 
formal gardening around the shelter 
house; a few trees on the play space it- 
self; a play house under the drooping 
branches on the girls’ side and perhaps, 
on the boys’ side, a cave; a wading pool 
with a screen of shrubs and bushes, or 
possibly no pool at all but a rippling 
stream with a few little falls; such a 
playground may not be built to-day or 
even to-morrow, but that some of these 
features should find their way into many 
a playground is not in the future—it is 
already here, and reports from every city 
indicate a growing appreciation of the 
idea which Mr. Robinson so delightfully 
elaborated. 

Winter playground apparatus and 
games were described in a paper by Ar- 
thur Leland, and Dr. E. H. Arnold excit- 
ed some amusement by his discussion of 
“some inexpensive apparatus.” While 
the latter included simple facilities such 
as can usually be made with a spade and 
the tools readily at hand, Dr. Arnold re- 
ferred to the old lumber yard, the coop- 
erage shop, the half finished building, 
and the railroad track as places where the 
greatest amount of fun may be had. This 
illustrated, however, the serious point 
which he desired to impress—the value 
of improvised play as compared with that 
which is dependent upon too complicated 
apparatus. 

“Unparalleled in equipment and scope” 
were the words used last year by Dr. 
Gulick in speaking of Chicago’s recrea- 
tion centers established by the South 
Park Commission. FE. B. DeGroot, di- 
rector of gymnasiums and playgrounds 
of the South Park System, in his paper 
on recent playgrounds developments in 
Chicago answered the question whether 
Chicago has not over-reached herself and 
will not return to the little cinder yard 
type of playground. That Chicago is not 
yet conscious of over reaching, was the 
contention of Mr. DeGroot who support- 
ed it by telling of the $3,000,000 addi- 
tional which the South Park Commission 
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is authorized to expend on similar recrea- 
tion centers, and of the $1,000,000 which 
the West Park Board, and the $500,000 

which the Lincoln Park Board are now 
investing in three such centers ‘on the 
West Side and two on the North Side. 
After outlining the relations of the three 
park commissions, the Special. Park Com- 
mission and the Playground Association 
of Chicago to one another, Mr. DeGroot 
discussed two dangers which he finds in 
the playground movement and which yol- 
untary playground associations cah. to a 
degree counteract. One is the exploita- 
tion of the ‘children by power atid job 
hunting politicians who administer play- 
grounds for that purpose and who hide 
their evildoing by denouncing» anyone 
who dares attack the playground. The 
other danger “lies in the over emphasis 
placed upon the acquiring of playgrounds 


- and the lack of emphasis or even appre- 


ciation concerning adequate maintenance 
and administration.” Mr, DeGroot’s 
broad conception of the playground was 
well given in his reference to Chicago’s 
experience : 


Chicago’s type of playgrounds suggests 
that the movement is vastly more significant 
than the common reference to teeters and 
swings for little children. 

It is not the little children who find their 
way to the juvenile court. It is, rather, 
the boys and girls of fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen years of age. Playgrounds suitable 
for little children are not strong enough in 
any sense to hold these boys and girls. 

Chicago suggests that a playground ser- 
vice confined to school children is a very 
inadequate service because in the large in- 
dustrial centers, at least, the vast majority 
of children leave school to go to work as 
soon as the legal working age is attained. 
The fact that these children do leave school 
is all the more reason for a playground ser- 
vice that involves them at the earliest pos- 
sible time in the scheme. 

Chicago also suggests that our very in- 
clusive term “public playground” stands pri- 
marily not for swings and teeters, not for 
kindergarten and construction work, not for 
gardening and nature study and not for an 
orthodox educational policy, but rather for 
public recreation, a public recreation that 
has at one end the play of children and at 
the other end the relaxation of young men, 
young women and adults. 


A wealth of data and suggestion was 
contained in the numerous papers deal- 
ing with the more technical and detailed 
subjects of playground games and activi- 
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ties as supervised by directors. G. E. 
Johnson, of Pittsburgh, weighed carefully 
the relative values of various games 
which help to make the mind master of 
the body, which promote social spirit, 
sympathy, the sense of justice and fair- 
play. Story telling was the topic both 
for Miss Maud Summers’s paper and the 


committee report which she, as chairman,, 


rendered. The latter emphasized the im- 


portance of stories having at their heart 
a spiritual truth or right motive; it urged. 


that although there should be a profes- 
sional story teller in charge of the work, 
yet there is the possibility of festivals 
in which the children shall be encouraged 
to contest for honors in story, song and 
games. 

The special problems which concern 
the appeal and hold of the playground 
upon the girls of the city centers were 
discussed by Miss Beulah Kennard, of 
Pittsburgh, who expressed the opinion 
that many of the games which are sup- 
posed to be especially adapted to the, play 
of girls are really not so at all, but. are on 
the other hand entirely too much filled 
with a sickly sentimentalism. 

Supervision received much attention 
not ,only from supervisors themselves, 
who had a large and earnest conference 
on their special work, but also from many 
speakers on the program. Commissioner 
William J. McKiernan, of Newark, in- 
veighed with much sarcasm at the “hu- 
man molluscs” who he said were to be 
found in charge of playgrounds in every 
city. Yet there were others just as 
keenly alive to the problem, but whose 
attention was directed toward solving it. 
The committee on, “a normal course in 
play” considered various ways of devel- 
oping intelligent supervision and report- 
ed that it was at work upon: First, an 
outline course covering the whole field 
and designed to train general supervisors ; 
second, a course for playground directors, 
to be offered by normal schools of phys- 
ical education, and third, courses to have 
a place in the curriculum of normal train- 
ing schools for teachers, so that the pub- 
lic school teacher: will co-operate intelli- 
gently in all playground effort which is 
closely identified with the schools. 

As valuable in many ways as the con- 
ference of supervisors, was the confer- 
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ence of city officials. Although there 
were not a great many in attendance, the 
problems of control and of the relations 
between official bodies and voluntary 
playground associations were discussed in 
an intimate question-and-answer sort of 
experience meeting: 

Laws, however, were the subject of a 
report from the special committee of 
which Joseph Lee is chairman. It sug- 
gested that every agitation for a law 
should not be for the law alone, but 
should be made effective in arousing pub-~ 
lic opinion. In regard to school play- 
grounds it recommended that every 
school board should be given authority to 
acquire and conduct playgrounds in con- 
nection with the schools and that when 
public opinion will warrant it a manda- 
tory law should be secured, the law. to 
specify a minimum of 'thirty square feet 
for each child except where special condi- 
tions in large cities make this impracti- 
cable. Regarding playgrounds not in 
connection, with schools it refrains from 
stating what body should conduct them, 
but gives some detailed suggestions as to 
size—whicly should not be less than two. 
acres. Moreover, it called especial atten- 
tion to the law which passed the Senate 
and House in the Washington State Leg- 
islature, providing that whenever addi- 
tional plats of land are added’ to the city 
area, at least one-tenth of the ground 
must be set aside for park and playground 
use. 

Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, of the 
University of Missouri, discussed at 
length the plan which has been worked 
out in that state under his leadership, 
providing for university extension; in 
physical education. This comprehensive 
scheme involves the whole physical train- 
ing, athletics and playgrounds of the 
state in a system which centralizes at the 
state university and in the department of 
physical education. Part of the plan has 
been worked out most successfully in the 
campaign to establish playgrounds in 
many cities throughout the state. Pro- 


fessor Royal L. Melendy carried the: 


propaganda out from the state university, 
and as a result during the past year no: 
less than thirty-one Missouri cities have: 
established playgrounds. 

After five days of sessions the congress. 
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ended in a beautiful festival of folk 
dances held at Van Cortland park. 
While not carried out on nearly so large 
and varied a scale as the play festivals 
which have been held in Chicago, it de- 
lighted the delegates and the crowd of 
Over 7,000 who witnessed it. TIllustra- 
tions of typical dances will be found else- 
where in this issue. The spirit and pre- 
cision which characterized some of the 
especially difficult dances were most in- 
spiring. The participants were both chil- 
dren and adults from the various foreign 
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colonies of New York, and the director 
was Louis Chalif. oe 


Newly elected officers of the Play- 
ground Association of America are: 


Theodore Roosevelt, honorary presi- 
dent; Jacob A. Riis, honorary vice-presi- 
dent; Luther Halsey Gulick, president; 
Henry S. Curtis, secretary; Gustavus T. 
Kirby, treasurer; Henry B. F. Macfar- 
land, first vice-president; Jane Addams, 
second vice-president; Joseph Lee, third 
vice-president. 
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That playgrounds and public recrea- 
tional facilities have a very great influ- 
ence in diminishing juvenile delinquency 
is a proposition in support of which 
countless opinions and instances are 
brought forward. The case of Tony or 
Joe, who ceased to be a neighborhood 
problem when the playground was 
opened, is known to the social worker in 
almost every city which has a playground. 
And the almost unanimous opinion of 
judges, probation officers, neighborhood 
policemen and experienced social observ- 
ers satisfies us that the playground goes 
far toward solving the general problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Facts and sta- 
tistics, however, have been noticeably ab- 
sent from the discussion. These should 
be increasingly available as a result of 
the attention which is now being given 
to careful investigation and study of so- 
cial and city conditions. 

Chicago is the city in which the juve- 
nile court has been longest established, 
and it is likewise the city in which the 
greatest playground development has 
taken place. It is therefore appropriate 
that Chicago should contribute the first 
comprehensive study measuring the re- 
lation between playgrounds and ju- 
venile delinquency and gauging the 
relative efficiency of various play- 
grounds in preventing and correcting 
juvenile delinquency. This study was 


made possible by a general inquiry made 
last year by the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy into the social status 
and methods for the reformation and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquents. The data 
for the inquiry were found in the rec- 
ords of all the cases brought into the 
Chicago Juvenile Court in the first eight 
years of its history, July 1, 1899, to June 
30,, 1907. 

This paper will consider three types of 
recreational facilities: 

First, the large metropolitan parks, 
such as are common to our bigger cities, 
containing ballgrounds, football fields, 
tennis courts, facilities for rowing and 
wading and large commons for general 
games. Second, the small playgrounds 
such as those conducted by the Special 
Park Commission of Chicago. These are 
equipped with swings, sand pile, giant 
strides, some outdoor gymnasium appar- 
atus, a basket ball court, teeters and a 
small open space for such games and 
sports as do not require a large field. To 
construct and equip such a playground 
costs from $10,000 to $20,000 and the op- 
erating expenses for a year average 
$1,800. Third, the small parks neigh- 
borhood recreation centers conducted by 
the South Park Commission, which have 
been so generally described and discussed 
as not to need further comment before 
this body. They are the ones “unparal- 
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leled in scope and equipment,” providing 
all sorts of recreational facilities for 
young people and adults as well as for 
children. A typical one cost $220,000 to 
construct and $29,000 a year to maintain. 

The general inquiry making possible 
this paper has not been completed so far 
as girls are concerned. Consequently, 
juvenile delinquency as used here is con- 
fined to boys. And it applies only to boys 
who have been apprehended in such 
wrong doing as to bring them under the 
care of the Juvenile Court. The offences 
accounting for most of these cases are, in 
the order of their frequency, stealing, in- 
corrigibility, disorderly conduct, assault 
and malicious mischief. The offenders’ 
ages range from seven to seventeen, the 
great majority, however, being more than 
eleven years old and the largest number 
of any age being between fifteen and six- 
teen. 

The court records supplied, as the only 
data pertinent to our subject, the loca- 
tion of the delinquents. In addition to 
the material furnished by the court, how- 
ever, all the cases for the fifth year, July 
I, 1903, to June 30, 1904, were person- 
ally traced, their development noted, their 
family economic and social history ascer- 
tained, and from this mass of material 
have been selected such facts as relate 
to the question in hand. 

An additional detail of the general 
method was especially useful for the pur- 
poses of this paper. With the exception 
of the farthest outlying cases, some ten 
per cent, all the cases for the first, fifth 
and eighth years of the court were indi- 
cated upon maps of the city by tacks 
placed in the blocks from which the de- 
linquents came. Different colored tacks 
were used for the different years. By 
this device it was possible to determine 
exactly the distribution of juvenile de- 
linquency and the geographical relation, 
at least, between juvenile delinquency and 
playgrounds. For the year specially in- 
vestigated, all the successful cases were 
plotted on the same maps. By success- 
ful cases are meant those so improved as 
to be qualified for release from the jur- 
isdiction of the court. The statistics are 
compiled from actual counting of the 
cases on these maps for the different 
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years, and thus it has been possible to de- 
termine the increase or decrease of de- 
linquency and the percentage of success- 
ful cases in neighborhoods where the 
various kinds of playgrounds have ex- 
isted or been introduced. 

Two other limitations should be borne 
in mind. First, the relation between 
playgrounds and delinquency can be, as 
the result of the method, only geograph- 
ical except so far as the cases specially 
investigated furnished information based 
upon capable and reliable judgment. Sec- 
ond, the general inquiries reveal that 
there are two distinct classes of delin- 
quents, the casual and the chronic. The 
chronic present the most difficult phases 
of the problem, and the importance of 
parental neglect and mental defectiveness 
as causes of delinquency, leaves very little 
place in this class of cases for the influ- 
ence of either the lack of or possession 
of playground facilities. Playgrounds, 
therefore, have their appreciable influ- 
ence in the less difficult cases, that is to 
say, the casual, and must be considered as 
thus largely limited in their bearing upon 
the whole juvenile delinquency problem. 

With the above considerations under- 
stood I shall endeavor to show from the 
statistics the extent to which the presence 
of parks and playgrounds in a neighbor- 
hood is co-incident with a decrease in the 
number of cases of juvenile delinquency 
and with an increase in the proportion of 
cases successfully cared for by the court. 
The three kinds of parks and playgrounds 
will be separately considered. 


LARGE PARKS 


It will be recalled that by large parks 
are meant the parks most common and 
longest established in our cities and which 
cannot be increased in numbers in the 
districts from which most delinquents 
come, no matter how important they are 
in this connection. For Chicago, it can- 
not be shown that there is less delin- 
quency in the neighborhood of such parks 
than in other neighborhoods where other 
things are equal, because there are no 
such other neighborhoods. The large 
parks are in the districts of least conges- 
tion, more intelligent parenthood, greater 
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protection fram police interference, fewer 
mothers compelled to leave children in 
order to find them bread, fathers having 
more time with their families, more yards 
and other recreation facilities, more va- 
ried educational agencies and a quicker 
detection of defectiveness. In these 
neighborhoods, delinquency is scarcer in 
common with most undesirable external 
factors in life, and as a result of this 
scarcity and of the presence of desirable 
features among which are the parks. In- 
asmuch as these parks are involved with 
so many other good influences, and as 
they have not been established within a 
period in which special study of juvenile 
delinquency has been made, it is impossi- 
ble to say how much they account for the 
scarcity of juvenile delinquency in their 
neighborhoods. There is no such basis 
for comparison as if one such large park 
had been established in a neighborhood 
during the period for which juvenile de- 
linqguency statistics could be obtained. 
You may have your opinion as to the in- 
fluence of the parks in this connection as 
I have mine but the object of this paper 
is to stick to facts which can be proved. 

We are not quite so much at a loss in 
reckoning the contribution of such parks 
to the successful care of cases by the 
court. While for the whole city, thirty- 
nine per cent of the cases are successful, 
the proportion of successful cases within 
one mile of each of the six large parks 
to the total cases in the same areas is 
forty-six per cent. It still might be said 
that these cases would have improved 
anyway because of the large number of 
other helpful agencies surrounding them, 
but many of the cases in this forty-six 
per cent were those which moved into the 
vicinity of these large parks after the 
child was first declared a delinquent. 
And probation officers and parents have 
recognized the park as an important ele- 
ment in the child’s improvement. Here 
is a typical case: 

A boy nine years of age was brought 
into court on a charge of stealing and 


committed to an institution for a short. 


term. A year later he was again arrested 
for .incorrigibility but left under care of 
the officer to whom he had been paroled 
from the institution. Three years after 
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the second arrest he was again brought. 
into court for incorrigibility and commit-. 
ted to the institution where the less hope- 
ful cases are sent. After his release his 
family moved from a neighborhood en- 
tirely destitute of recreation facilities to 
a location near Lincoln park which the 
boy has since used constantly to spend 
his leisure. He has improved sufficiently 
to be released from court and causes no 
further trouble. Such cases as this, of 
which many are found among the cases 
traced, indicate that the better showing 
of park neighborhoods as to successful 
cases is due in part at least to the parks 
themselves. Thus we have in the matter 
of successful cases a possible index of 
the park’s influence such as we could not 
have where there was no opportunity to 
measure the decrease of delinquency in 
connection with the establishment of the 
park. 


SMALL PLAYGROUNDS 


The small playgrounds are those con- 
ducted by the Special Park Commission’ 
and which are generally without the fa- 
cilities for such athletic games as are 
most attractive to the boys of the age 
of those who come into the juvenile court. 
While twelve of such playgrounds are 
maintained, only seven can be considered 
in the study of the increase or decrease 
of delinquency between the years 1900 
and 1904 because of the varying dates’ 
of their establishment. And only six, 
some included in the above seven and 
some not, can be considered in the study 
of the period from 1900 to 1907 for the 
reason given above, and for the additional 
reason that three of these playgrounds are 
so close to the new small parks as not 
to have a separately distinguishable in- 
fluence. It is hard to determine the ter- 
ritory over which these playgrounds 
should be expected to have.an influence. 
Theodore A. Gross, supervisor of these 
playgrounds, estimates that’ seventy-one 
per cent of the children using them reside 
within one-quarter of a mile and ninety 
per cent within one-half of a mile. Tak- 
ing each of these radii of efficiency what 
answer is given to the question as to the 
effect of these playgrounds on delin- 
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quency? It is necessary to consider all 
these playground areas together, as to 
take one single area of half a mile di- 
ameter gives too small a territory for 
statistical purposes. 

Between the years ‘1900 and 1904 there 
was a decrease in juvenile delinquency 
for the whole city of twenty-nine per cent. 
Within the one-quarter mile radii of ef- 
ficiency of the seven playgrounds estab- 
lished within this period there was a 
decrease of only nine per cent. Taking 
the one-half mile radii the decrease was 
only eight per cent. Apparently there 
was twenty per cent less decrease near 
the playgrounds than throughout the city. 
But it is unfair to draw conclusions as to 
the relation of the playgrounds to delin- 
quency from a comparison of the year 
1899-1900 with the year 1903-4, for the 
practices of the court changed so much 
during the first years of this period. as 
to account for this unfavorable showing 
in the playground neighborhoods. To 
draw fair conclusions it would be neces- 
sary to compare a plot of the delinquency 
cases for the year following this change 
of court practice, which was the year im- 
mediately preceding the introduction of 
playgrounds, with the year 1903-4. But 
the maps as prepared did not make this 
possible. It is estimated that if a com- 
parison between the years 1900-1901 and 
1903-1904 could have been made for the 
whole city and for the playgrounds, the 
decrease in each case would have been 
about nine per cent. This would indi- 
cate that these playgrounds have had at 
least no appreciable immediate effect 
upon the juvenile delinquency within 
their possible radii of efficiency. 

Let us now consider the playgrounds 
which enter into the situation in the 
period from 1900 to 1907. The city as 
a whole showed a decrease of eighteen 
per cent between these two years. The 
playgrounds show a decrease of twenty- 
four per cent when their radius of effi- 
ciency is taken as a quarter of a mile, 
but where the radius is taken as half a 
mile, they show an increase of delin- 
quency in these areas of ten per cent over 
against the general decrease in the city of 
eighteen per cent, evidently the play- 
grounds’ efficiency is less than one-half 
mife. 
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Now as to the relation of these play- 
grounds to successful cases. Recall that 


the city as a whole shows thirty-nine per 


cent of the cases to be successful. With- 
in the one-quarter mile radii of these 
playgrounds only twenty-nine per cent of 
the cases are successful and within the 
half mile radii only thirty-two per cent. 

What conclusion as to the relation of 
this small type of playground to juvenile 
delinquency can be drawn? With one ex- 
ception the statistics show that these 
playgrounds have had no apparent effect 
either in reducing juvenile delinquency 
or in contributing to the successful care 
of the delinquent. This is not surpris- 
ing in view of their equipment, and the 
fact that they attract largely younger 
boys than those who come into the juve- 
nile court. Yet it might be expected that 
in the long run the children having in 
their younger years the opportunity of 
these playgrounds would have greater 
chance to develop without becoming juve- 
nile delinquents. This is borne out by 
the fact that when we take into consid- 
eration the long period from 1900 to 1907 
and the smaller area in which these play- 
grounds are possibly effective, it appears 
that juvenile delinquency has decreased 
twenty-four per cent, while delinquency 
for the whole city has decreased only 
eighteen per cent. This seems to be the 
one point in which there is a relation 
between the small playgrounds and the 
decrease of delinquency. 


RECREATION CENTERS 


The small parks of Chicago’s south 
side are of especial interest in this dis- 
cussion, both because they have become 
such objects of general knowledge and 
interest, and because they were projected 
into the juvenile delinquency problem at 
a time when juvenile delinquency had 
been under careful observation for sev- 
eral years, and the methods of treatment 
had become fairly fixed and uniform. In 
other words, in so far as these small 
parks entered as the only variant into 
situations where conditions were practic- 
ally stable, any. great variation in the 
juvenile delinquency could be more close- 


ly connected with the establishment of! 


the small parks. One drawback in study- 
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ing this connection, is that the majority 
of these small parks were established in 
neighborhoods where the population has 
changed and increased greatly since the 
opening of these centers and the court 
has given additional attention. This is 
not true for all these small park neighbor- 
hoods, however. Another difficulty is 
that it is hard to determine over how 
large an area these small parks can be 
expected to exert an influence. The 
South park authorities are working upon 
an exact radius of efficiency, upon the 
completion of which further figures as to 
the relation of these parks to delinquency 
will have to be compiled. These officials 
agree, however, that if these parks have 
any influence at all, it must be shown by 
taking a one-half mile radius of efficiency. 

Before considering the comparatively 
small neighborhoods within such a radius, 
there are interesting figures for a much 
larger area. For the first five years of 
the juvenile court, the South Side fur- 
nished a practically uniform percentage 
of all the juvenile delinquents in the city. 
At the same time and for the succeeding 
three years of the court, the population of 
the South Side maintained a constant pro- 
portion to that of the whole city, and was 
given a constantly proportionate amount 
of attention by the juvenile court and its 
officers. It is then most significant that 
while in the first year of the court and 
still in the fifth year, the South Side fur- 
nished approximately forty per cent of 
all the delinquents in the city, two years 
after the opening of the small parks and 
at the end of the eighth year of the court’s 
work, the South Side furnished only 
thirty-four per cent of the city’s juvenile 
offenders. To put it in another way: 
After the small parks had been operating 
for two years the South Side alone showed 
a decrease in delinquency of seventeen 
per cent relative to the delinquency of the 
whole city, while the rest of the city had 
increased its delinquency twelve per cent, 
showing in favor of the South Side a 
difference of twenty-nine per cent, upon 
the supposition that without the small 
parks the South Side would have contin- 
ued to furnish its due quota of court 
wards as compared with the rest of the 
city. 
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But to consider somewhat more re-. 
stricted areas and ask where this decrease 
occurred. The South Side is divided into 
eleven probation districts over each of 
which a probation officer is placed. With- 
in reach of the children of each of four 
districts, numbers two and one-half, six, 
eight, nine, at least two small parks have 
been established and these districts may 
be said now to have somewhere nearly 
adequate play facilities. District nine has 
a rapidly increasing population in a part 
of it farthest away from the small parks, 
yet this district shows a decrease in de- 
linquency of twenty-eight per cent during 
the period when the delinquency for the. 
whole city increased eleven per cent. Dis- 
tricts six and eight may be taken together 
as a common neighborhood into which 
three small parks have been projected; 
here, too, the population has been rapidly 
increasing and yet, for the period under 
consideration, these districts show a de- 
crease of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. District two and one-half may be 
said to be one in which conditions have 
remained the most nearly uniform and 
shows a decrease in delinquency of sev- 
enty per cent. All of these districts lie’ 
around the stock yards, a part of Chica- 
go supposed to be the hardest to improve, 
but the part of Chicago and of the South 
Side which has been most adequately sup- 
plied with play facilities. Taken as a 
whole, it shows a decrease of forty-four 
per cent during the period in which the 
small parks have been opened, and the de- 
linquency for the whole city increased 
eleven per cent. 

As suggested above, only three of these 
small parks are located so that the area 
within a one-half mile radius can be said 
to furnish such continuously uniform 
conditions that it is fair to estimate the 
effect of these parks upon juvenile de- 
linquency. Taking these three areas to- 
gether they show a decrease of twenty- 
eight and one-half per cent. It is inter- 
esting to note that two of these areas 
overlap very largely three of the play- 
ground areas, the effect of which upon 
juvenile delinquency between the years 
1904 and 1907, it has been said, could not 
be measured because of such overlapping. 
Giving these playgrounds a one-quarter 
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mile radius of efficiency, they show in this 
alliance with the small parks a decrease 
of fifty per cent from the year 1900 to 
1907, and given a one-half mile radius, a 
decrease of thirty-nine per cent. 

To turn now to the relation of these 
small parks to the successful care of 
wards by the court. We can here consid- 
er the eleven small parks within a one- 
half mile radius of which the maps show 
cases of juvenile delinquency to have oc- 
curred. These areas show a proportion 
of successful cases varying from thirty- 
three per cent to one hundred per cent. 
For the areas taken together, the propor- 
tion of successful cases is forty-six per 
cent as compared with thirty-nine per 
cent, the proportion for the whole city, a 
showing of seven per cent in favor of the 
districts within one-half mile of the 
small parks. The South Side, taken as a 
whole, does not have any adyantage over 
the rest of the city in its percentage of 
successful cases. It holds its own. 

To sum up the case for the small parks, 
the playgrounds and the large parks as 
well: A small park neighborhood rec- 
reation center such as those on the South 
Side of Chicago, can be expected to be 
co-incident with a twenty-eight and one- 
half per cent decrease of delinquency 
within a radius of one-half mile, condi- 
tions of the neighborhood in other re- 
spects remaining stable. To provide a 
probation district with adequate play fa- 
cilities is co-incident with a reduction in 
delinquency of from twenty-eight per cent 
to seventy per cent, or forty-four per 
cent as an average. In addition, over a 
much larger area the small parks have a 
tendency to decrease delinquency seven- 
teen per cent. Remembering that the 
small park areas made only a seven per 
cent better showing in the matter of suc- 
cessful cases than the rest of the city, it 
may be said that the small parks have been 
a greater factor in the prevention than in 
the reformation of the juvenile delin- 
quent. For the small playgrounds, the 
only indication of a helpful influence is 
the fact that in the long run and in the 
neighborhood ‘very close to the play- 


ground, children seem to be so developed 


that a decrease of delinquency results; a 
decrease of twenty-four per cent for such 
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neighborhoods as compared with eight- 


een per cent for the whole city. There . 


was no way of measuring the effect of the 
large parks upon the decrease of delin- 
quency. They did show a helpful influ- 
ence in the successful treatment of de- 
linquents, there being forty-six per cent 
of successful cases within a radius of one 
mile. This is the same favorable show- 
ing of seven per cent as made by the 
small parks in a half mile radius. Upon 
these figures is rested the case for the 
thesis that the presence of parks and play- 
grounds in a neighborhood is co-incident 
with a decrease of cases of juvenile de- 
linquency and with an increase in the 
proportion of cases successfully cared for 
by the court. 

Last spring I was walking through a 
neighborhood one and one-half miles 
from any playground. It was Saturday 
afternoon and the big boys home from 
work were playing ball and so had driven 
the youngsters from the only vacant lot 
left for play space in the district. The 
“kids” had betaken themselves to the 
street and one of them in his sport had 
his back to an approaching team. The 
driver, thinking his confines also had 
been trespassed upon, warned the boy 
and punished him at the same time by a 
cut from the lash of a long whip. The 
lad’s cry of rage and resentment told of 
a very conscious sense of wrong and dis- 
inheritance which would be discharged 
with the energy imprisoned by the loss of 
play opportunity. It was not hard to 
imagine that this combination would take 
slight account of whether its expression 
transgressed the law. It was typical of 
the situations from which juvenile de- 
linquency results so far as caused by lack 
of playgrounds. Again on the twenty- 
seventh of last May I stood in the juve- 
nile court of Manhattan and saw a boy 
arraigned for the enormity of making use 
of the public streets for a game of “cat,” 
consisting of seeing how far he could 
knock a small stick pointed at both ends. 
For this offence the judge charged the 
boy with being as dangerous to society 
as are tigers and lions at large and 
warned him that for a repetition he would 
receive the same treatment as these 
beasts. 


I submit that these two boys 
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were more sinned against than sinning 
and that they are typical of the juvenile 
delinquents whose wants have been ade- 
quately met, either by prevention or ref- 
ormation through the establishment of 
suitable playgrounds and we all prefer 
this kind of treatment rather than that for 
tigers and lions. 

But there are citizens who will think 
of the cost of the small park, $220,000 to 
establish and $29,000 a year to maintain. 
The cost of $1.76 for establishment and 
twenty-three cents a year for maintenance 
to the property holder of $10,000. Ten 
times these amounts for the South Side 
of Chicago. And this thoughtful citizen 
may add that the South Side’s twenty- 
nine per cent favorable showing repre- 
sents only about 100 bad boys saved. As 
a problem in “efficient democracy,” I 
suggest that such patriots of the ex- 
chequer be referred to the cost to the 
public treasury of handling each case of 
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juvenile delinquency. I hoped to be able 
to make such a comparison for Chicago, 
but the accounts of the county were not 
so kept as to make this practicable within 
the available time. I do not presume, 
however, that the cost of caring for de- 
linquents would equal that of preventing 
them through the establishment of small 
parks. The approach of the former to 
the latter expense might be some solace to 
those who must make money the first 
consideration. ; 
There is another point of view whic 

maintains that no matter how great the 
cost, the value of the saved boy is ines- 
timably beyond it. This point of view 
is suggested by that Master of practical 
life who knew full well the value of 
money, even of the widow’s mite. For 
what shall it profit a city if it gain the 
whole world and lose the souls of its chil- 
dren? 


Recent Social Legislation in the British 


Parliament 
Percy Alden, M. P. 


The mother of parliaments, as the Brit- 
ish House of Commons is called, has re- 
cently bestowed much time and thought 
upon the social problem as it affects the 
weak and the aged, the poor and the op- 
pressed. Nothing is more interesting 
than this awakening of the English peo- 
ple to a sense of their responsibility for 
that portion of the industrial classes 
which, up to the present, has received so 
little consideration. _The national con- 
science has been aroused, and the result 
is that the Liberal government, urged on 
by a strong and coherent labor party, 
has done more in two years to wipe out 
blots upon our national escutcheon than 
has been achieved during the last two 
decades. 

Very slowly but quite surely the na- 
tions of the world are surrendering the 
view that the industrial classes repre- 
sent merely living tools, the machinery 
for providing other classes with luxury 
and comfort, machinery which can be 
“scrapped” the moment the term of use- 


fulness has expired. A society which 
neglects its little children or its old people 
or allows its weaker members to be op- 
pressed is a society which is unethical in 
character. Justice demands that all needs 
and requirements of the man “that hath 
no helper” shall be considered by the com- 
munity which, after all, stands in the po- 
sition of parent. Bills have been brought 
before the House of Commons during the 
last few months which deal with old age, 
child life, juvenile and adult crime, the 
problem of sweating, and a number of 
other questions which have been too long 
overlooked. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


The old age pension act comes into 
operation January I, 1909. It is based 
in the main on the acts already in exist- 
ence in Denmark and New Zealand, with 
modifications to suit the special needs and 
exigencies of England. I remember some 
years ago writing to Mr. Asquith, who 
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was then chancellor of the exchequer, and 
assuring him that if he wished to pass a 
‘measure which would be of incalculable 
benefit to the nation as a whole, which 
would improve the position of the Liberal 
Party, and increase his already great rep- 
_utation, he should introduce an old age 
pension bill somewhat on the lines of 
Charles Booth’s: scheme. Mr. Asquith 
was theoretically in favor of such a uni- 
versal non-contributory system of pen- 
sions, but the cost has been found too 
great. The sum of money required is so 
enormous that it would be impossible for 
any government to find the necessary 
funds at the present time and under ex- 
isting conditions. To demand a sum of 
at least $100,000,000 a year as a begin- 
ning would be likely to provoke a reac- 
tion even in so wealthy a country as Eng- 
-land. The middle classes and the rich 
would all say that to make pensions uni- 
versal was only a dodge to extract more 
money out of their pockets. In all prob- 
ability, even supposing that that sum had 
been raised by a graduated income tax, 
it would have put an end to the career 
of usefulness of the present government. 
Accordingly the present act is so modified 
and so limited that not more than $40,- 
000,000 a year will be required, and the 
number of pensioners will be limited to a 
half a million. Even in this limited form 
the House of Lords protested vigorously 
against the whole bill, and attempted to 
limit its operation to seven years. But 
the Commons refused even to discuss 
such an amendment, whereupon the 
House of Lords, not wishing to fight 
the Commons on social questions which 
arouse great feeling among the masses of 
the people, and knowing that constitu- 
tionally it has no power to amend money 
bills, discreetly surrendered and allowed 
it to become law. 

This act provides old age pensions for 
all persons, men and women, who have 
attained the age of seventy (in Denmark 
it is sixty and in New Zealand it is sixty- 
five). Every pensioner must have resid- 
ed for at least twenty years as a British 
subject in the United Kingdom, and must 
not have received any poor-relief other 
than medical or surgical assistance sup- 
plied on the recommendation of a med- 
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ical officer. In addition to this there are 
other very obviously disqualified persons, 
such, for example, as the criminal, the 
lunatic, the inebriate. Character is also 
taken into account, for if a man has ha- 
bitually failed 'to work according to his 
ability, opportunity, and need for the 
maintenance of himself and those legally 
dependent upon him, he is regarded as 
having put himself outside of the pale of 
citizenship. But in order to obviate what 
might seem like inquisitorial examination 
into the antecedents of applicants it is 
provided that no person shall be disquali- 
fied if he has continuously for ten years 
up to attaining the age of sixty, by means 
of payments to friendly and provident 
societies or trades unions, made provis- 
ion against old age, sickness, infirmity, 
or want of employment. This exemption 
gave great pleasure to the trades unions 
and friendly society men, and did much 
to reconcile them to a scheme of pensions 
which is avowedly established in the in- 
terests of the very poor, and which cuts 
out all who have an income of above $160 
a year. The maximum pension is only 
$1.25 a week, and a pensioner’s income 
must not exceed $105 a year if he is to 
receive the full amount. The pension is 
then graduated until the $160 is reached. 

The administration of the act is in the 
hands of the Local Government Board 
and the postmaster general, so that it is 
clear that the machinery for the distribu- 
tion of pensions will be set up in connec- 
tion with the post office in each locality. 
The act is not final in form, a few years 
may see the age reduced to sixty-five. 
The prime minister has promised that 
when the Poor Law Commission has re- 
ported and its recommendations have 
been considered, the whole question of the 
aged pauper shall come up again, and 
some at least of the disabilities of the 
workhouse inmates will be removed. 
Meanwhile those who have acquaintances 
among the poor and who are established 
on terms of friendship with some of our 
industrial veterans can with a_ better 
grace read with them Browning’s Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,— 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be.” _ 
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for the pitiful cry of an old comrade, 
“Cast me not off in the time of my old 
age, forsake me not when my strength 
faileth,” no longer goes unheeded. 


CHILD HELPING ACTS 


No question received so much atten- 
tion as the question of child life during 
this present Parliament. The act for the 
provision of meals for school children, 
the clause in the education act making 
medical inspection compulsory through- 
out all the schools of the country, the no- 
tification of births act which makes nec- 
essary the notification of the birth of an 
infant within twenty-four hours to the 
authorities,—these are some of the meas- 
ures which have already become law. 
But the most recent act. the statute which 
may be regarded as the Magna Charta of 
child legislation, is the recent children’s 
bill introduced by Herbert Samuel the 
under secretary of state for the Home 
Department and passed into law with 
little or no opposition from either house. 
This act has given a great impetus to the 
work of the societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children. It has adopted 
their recommendations almost entirely 
and the fruits of these recommendations 
will be seen in a great saving of child life 
and in decline in the number of cases of 
cruelty and ill-treatment on the part of 
parents and relatives. Incidentally the 
act makes all smoking illegal so far as 
children are concerned and makes it also 

‘illegal to supply children with the ma- 
terials. 

But the most important part of the act 
is, perhaps, that dealing with the treat- 
ment of juvenile crime. We have been 
rather long in following in the footsteps 
of the United States in respect of the 
juvenile courts. For some years, how- 
ever, we have had one or two notable ex- 
amples of what a children’s court should 
be, and I should especially like to call at- 
tention to the excellent work accom- 
plished at Birmingham. The new act 
will make it necessary for every consid- 
erable town to set aside a room or rooms 
for the separate trial of juvenile offend- 
ers. No adults will be allowed to be 
present except such as have some con- 
‘cern in the cases under consideration, and 
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wherever possible a magistrate is to be 
detailed for the duty of adjudicating in 
the children’s court in order that he may 
become conversant with the methods of 
probation and parole. In connection 
with every court probation officers are to 
be appointed, and although these proba- 
tion officers will, in the first instance, no 
doubt be policemen in plain clothes, the 
inevitable tendency will be to appoint ex- 
perts in child life who will deal with these 
offenders and on quite other lines than 
those usually adopted in criminal courts. 
Side by side with the probation officer 
and the children’s court and vital to the 
success of both is the remand or deten- 
tion home. Here the boy or girl, free 
from the contamination of prison life, and 
free also from contact with the adult 
hardened in crime, subjected to the gen- 
tler and more refining influence of the 
officer in, charge of the home will stand 
a much better chance of breaking away 
absolutely from bad companions and de- 
moralizing associations. If preecdents 
have any value whatever we shall have in 
England before long a great reduction in 
juvenile crime. The vast number of cases 
ought never to come before a police court 
or under the police authority. The of- 
fence is of so trivial a nature as not to de- 
serve serious punishment, and public ex- 
posure in a police court is likely to accus- 
tom the youth or girl to forms of criminal 
procedure and to an atmosphere of crime 
of which they should be entirely innocent. 
One other important point about the new 
act is that no child can any longer be 
imprisoned under the act and no young 
person under sixteen can be imprisoned 
unless for special offences or under ‘cer- 
tain exceptional conditions. 

Space will not allow us to deal with 
the manifold changes which have been ef- 
fected in the English law by this act of 
Parliament. The very fact that it co- 
ordinates and codifies existing child leg- 
islation is in itself a great boon. It is re- 
garded by those responsible for the act 
as merely a step in the right direction. 
With the growth of experience both in 
England and in other countries new 
amendments will be introduced. For the 
first time in English history the child. is 
to have a chance.’ # 
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ANTI-SWEATING BILL PENDING 


One word ought to be said about a pri- 
vate bill which is'at present before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to deal 
with. the great. evil of sweating. This 
bill, which was introduced by Mr. Toul- 
min at my request and seconded by my- 
self, is based upon an old measure for 
which Sir Charles Dilke was largely re- 
sponsible. It was introduced on several 
occasions but it never became law. Final- 
ly, with modifications suggested by the 
Anti-Sweating League, it bids fair to get 
a third reading and go through both 
houses of Parliament. It is drawn very 
much on the lines of the factory legisla- 
tion of Victoria. which deals with the 
formation of special wage boards, and it 
is hoped that if these boards are formed 
it will be possible to put an end to the 
worst evils of sweating in the clothing 
and furniture trades. Other trades can 
be added as time goes on. The main 
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point is that a strenuous attempt should 
‘be made to deal in drastic fashion’ with 
‘those contractors and employers, large or 


small, who have too long traded upon and 
profited by the life-blood and energy of 
weak women and children. 

The outlook for the future is hopeful. 
The present government is not all that it 
ought to be, what government is?. The 
labor party is using its power with con- 
siderable restraint. The speeches of labor 
and socialist men in the House have im- 
pressed us all as sane and reasoned. The 
result is a concentration of energy and 
force in the direction of social reform 
which is well-nigh irresistible, and there 
can be little doubt that before the present 
government goes out of office and Mr. 
Asquith has resigned his position of re- 
sponsibility and power, fresh acts of Par- 
liament dealing with social ills will have 
been placed upon the statute book of the 
realm. 
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In the smoke of the mills, as in the 
steam of the laundries, there are women 
workers standing beside the machines. 
It is not enough that the black enclosures 
where iron and steel are made have sum- 
moned first the American youth, then the 
German or Irish immigrant, later, the 
Italian and the stolid Slovak; the black 
enclosures where steel and steel products 
are made, the foundries and machine 
shops, the countless ‘subsidiary indus- 
tries,—the manufacture of hinges, of 
screws and bolts, of tin and enamelled 
ware,—all these have found a use for 
women workers, for Slovak. women in 
large number, but to a lesser extent for 
women of Irish or American birth. 

There are certain broad divisions into 
which the different metal industries fall. 
Classified as employers of women, the 
main groups are foundries, factories for 
the making of electrical appliances, screw 
and bolt works, and: a _ miscellaneous 
group that defies: classification, a group 
including a hinge factory and a tin plate 
mill, a tinware factory and a cable com- 


pany. It is in foundries that the work 
done by women stands out most clearly 
as a well-defined process of the trade. 


FOUNDRIES 


In the largest core room where women 
are employed, there are fifty core makers. 
Through the narrow entrance, one can 
see them moving about among wreaths of 
coal smoke and black dust, working at 
their benches at molds, or carrying trays 
to the ovens, all of them women of a 
strong peasant maturity, their dark hair 
roughly combed back, their waists half 
open and their sleeves rolled high. At 
one bench is a group of Polish girls, 
round featured, with high foreheads and 
fair hair, but the rest are of the Hun- 
garian type, its dark skin and muscular 
poise seeming for the moment an incar- 
nation of the activities of smoking ovens, 
boiling crucibles, and iron molten with 
fierce heat.. The dim light through the 
windows clouded with black dust hardly 
reaches the center of the room where the 
rows of ovens are, and even the glare of 
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an electric bulb cannot dispel the impres- 
sion of unreality, of remoteness, the no- 
tion that these .are creatures of a. Face, 


born underground.to- work on the metals 


of the earth. 

On either ‘side of the ovens, through’ 
seventy feet of drifting dust are the core 
makers’ benches. Each girl has her little 
heaps of different kinds of sand, her 
molds and shaping tools. She makes the 
sandcores and carries them, a trayful at 
a time, weighing sometimes ten pounds, 
sometimes twenty, sometimes fifty, to the 
ovens to be baked hard. There are ‘sim- 
ple cores, finger shaped, that pay the 
makers ten cents a 1,000 and of these, the 
quick girls can make three a minute, of 
10,000 a day. Then there are other cores 
with vents and spikes, and large intri- 
cate cores to fit into the center of big ma- 
chines. These latter are made not by 
girls but by men in another room. 

Altogether, in the seven foundries 
which make use,of women core makers, 
there are 159 women employed. In some 
cases, there are only two or three to sup- 
plement the work of the men, and in 
others, the girls make all the cores. In 
one case, I have seen twelve girls work- 
ing in a narrow loft above a brass 
foundry. There was only one window, 
and no means of approach, except by a 
steep dark stairway leading from the 
foundry itself. In another case, the only 
one of its kind, the girls, twelve of them, 
work in a clean, light room on the fourth 
floor. They have side windows and a 
skylight as well. At each table there are 
high stools, and the girls sit at. their 
work, accomplishing just as much appar- 
ently as the 147 other core makers who 
stand, and working just as efficiently as 
though the ovens were close to them and 
the air were smoke-filled and dark. The 
ovens for every core room but this are 
either in the room or close beside. 

The core room is an adjunct to the 
foundry. Core making is a subsidiary 
process and the convenience of other de- 
partments is consulted first. One end of 
the foundry may be. used or a narrow 
bit of a room may be partitioned off on 
the floor above, or a space set apart be- 


1 The absence of mechanical devices for carrying off 
the heavy fumes from the foundry below renders this 
work more dangerous. 
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tween machines. Except in the one plant 
where special and separate provision is 


made. for the core. makers, there is. _al- 
“ways the atmosphere of a grimy. ‘tinder 
“ground workplace in which. Hungarian 


women and fair-haired Poles «are the ma- 
tive expressions of the work-spirit. 

The influence of the union in thé men’s 
departments has brought the closing hour 
to 5.30, except in two cases where work 
stops at 5. But in all the shops save one, 
a ten hour day is obtained by cutting 
short the rest time at noon. There is no 
definite seasonal change in work-pressure 
which can be predicated of all the found- 
ries, as the lines of trade with which they 
are interdependent are so different. Some 
are brass foundries, some are operated in 
connection with malleable iron companies, 
while others are adjuncts to machine 
shops.. All of them work on orders, and 
have no occasion to “make up_ stock” 
when orders are short.. A core has. so 
definite ‘a relation to a machine, its size 
must vary so exactly in proportion to the 
shape of the metal object in whose mak- 
ing it has a share,*that each lot of cores 
must follow the orders for work from the 
foundry. Overtime is infrequent. * In 
one case, the girls estimate that they have 
overtime amounting to three months dur- 
ing the year, a week here and a week 
there when orders are heavy, but in’ the 
other cases, day hours have, with few 
exceptions, been found sufficient. The 
influence of the men’s unions has had 
some share in bringing this about, but it 
is also due to the character of the work, 
which should have daylight for exactness 
of results. 

Unlike men core makers, women are 
paid by the piece. As trades go, the re- 
turns are not high, on taking into con- 
sideration the length of time necessary 
to learn. It is two years before a girl 
is considered expert. In some places, the 
girls do not earn more than $1.00 a day 
even after they have learned, but $1.25 
is more usual, and there are two found- 
ries from which the core makers regular- 
ly draw. a day’s pay of $1.40. An Ameri- 
can girl who had worked for five years, 
said that she usually made from seven to 
eight dollars a week, although in poor 
weeks she had fallen as low as six. Once 
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she had made ten dollars and a half, and 
sometimes at long intervals she had made 
‘nine, but such wages as these were by no 
means to be regarded as regular earnings. 
Much of the time her work was on finger- 
shaped cores with vents, that paid seven 
cents a hundred, and very often on 
“round liners” for Kelso couplers. These 
round liners are finger-shaped, with vent 
and spike. They pay twelve cents a hun- 
dred, and an experienced girl can turn 
out from 1,200 to 1,500 a day. These 
cores are the lightest in weight and are 
set thirteen on a tray, a total weight of 
not over ten pounds, but other kinds of 
cores are~set fifty-eight on a tray and 
weigh from twenty to twenty-five pounds, 
if not more. There is a tradition in the 
core room of this foundry that a girl 
once made two dollars ia day at a new 
kind of work and that when the firm 
found it out, the rate was cut so that no 
girl thereafter should be able to make 
more than $1.50 or a maximum, rarely 
reached, of $1.85. Another foundry has 
a fixed maximum of $1.75, but twenty out 
of the thirty whom it employs do not 
reach over a dollar or at most $1.20 a 
day. 

To unorganized men, employed on the 
small work for which girls are otherwise 
used, the minimum day’s pay is $2.50. I 
am told by men in the trade that there are 
500 men core makers in Pittsburgh and 
the Northside, and that seventy-five per 
cent of them are organized. The union 
rate of wages is $3.50 a day up. That 
over twenty-four per cent’ of all the core 
makers should be women would seem to 
indicate at first sight that this, too, is a 
trade for which men and women are 
competing and that the greater cheapness 
of women workers is winning them 
ground. The policy of the union core 
makers is not to admit women to the un- 
ion, but to close the core rooms against 
‘them by strengthening the local organiza- 
tion. 

Yet it is only in part true that this is 
a trade in which women are competing 
with men. There is a line of cleavage 
between the kinds of work at which they 
are severally employed. The heavy work, 
the cores of intricate design that require 
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for their making long training and the 
skill of a craftsman,—these cores are 
made by men. It is the men in the trade 
who know what kinds of sand to use and 
how to combine several cores in one. 
Women are used for the simpler, more 
obvious things, for the stock shapes of 
cores which can be learned in a few 
weeks. The core maker’s trade, as men 
know it, is not by any means in women’s 
hands. There are no women apprentices, 
no women who know the work in all its 
ramifications. 

In this respect, there is no real compe- 
tition between men and women. Yet in 
another sense, there is competition. The 
small work, as well as the large, was at 
one time in the hands of men. Except 
where the union has been strong enough 
to force a shop to employ only men in 
the core room, the small work has been 
given over to women. The proportion 
of women in the trade is great enough to 
be menacing; it means that they are do- 
ing the work at half the price of unor- 
ganized, and at a third the price of or- 
ganized, men. Within a few years they 
have crept into shops that the public, and 
even many in the trade, still suppose to 
be employing men. They are doing the 
same work. They are carrying the trays 
themselves and handling the tools them- 
selves. Except for the natural limita- 
tions to their work on heavy cores and 
the artificial l#mitations to their trade 
training, these women core makers are 
in a fair way to become not only numeri- 
cally important in the core rooms of ma- 
chine shops, but a force tending toward 
a lower level of wages, unless to offset 
this there be a determined change in the 
policy both of employers and of the union, 
and in the attitude of the women them- 
selves toward the trade. 

In connection with one foundry, there 
is work of another sort which should be 
spoken of here, although it does not prop- 
erly come under a discussion of core- 
making. This is a mica splitting depart- 
ment, which supplies the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. of East 
Pittsburgh. 156 girls, at least two-thirds 
more than there are in the core room of 


the foundry, split mica in the room below. 
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In a large square room with dusty win- 
‘dows on two sides, the girls sit at long 
tables which fill the space to the very 
center. Electric bulbs above each table 
help out the imperfect daylight and make 
the work somewhat less difficult, although 
in any case it strains the eyesight. 

Each girl has her board with the mica 
and knife in front of her, and just back 
of the board, three boxes for mica of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness. She is given 
her knife at the start, but it dulls quickly 
and after that, she has to buy her own. 
She is paid seventy-five cents a day for 
two weeks, then at the third week is put 
on piece work, and expected to “make her 
time.” A few who have been there a 
long time can make $1.80 a day, and are 
not allowed to make any more, but most 
of the girls do not run over $1.40 and 
often fail as low as one dollar. The piece 
rate is twenty-two cents a pound for the 
finest grade of mica, eighteen cents for 
the next and sixteen cents for the coars- 
est; the girl does her own sorting and is 
paid much or little according to the 
amount of fine stock that she can get out 
of one block of mica. Sometimes the 
stock may be knotty and almost impossi- 
ble to split without breaking and on these 
days, even the piece-work girls make less 
than their seventy-five cents, but with 
smooth well-separated material, they di- 
minish the piles rapidly. 

The hours here as in the foundry are 
from seven to five-thirty, with three- 
quarters of an hour at noon. Ten min- 
utes before closing time, the girls are ex- 
pected to stop work in order to sweep 
under their tables and around their 
benches. Men sweep the floor after 
hours, but the girls are required to do 
this preliminary work. The room is al- 
ways full of dust. Without forced ven- 
tilation, and with the particles of mica 
filling the air and the dust from the mica 
scattered about, this department seems an 
unhealthful workplace.1 Diseases of 
throat and lungs, sometimes tuberculosis, 
among old employes, are partial indica- 
tions of lack of care on the part of the 
management for the safe-guarding of its 
labor force. 

1 «‘Workers in mica dust are predisposed to diseases 


of the respiratory passages ’’—-Dr. George F. Kober: 
Report on Industrial Hygiene. 
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ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


From the mica department to the. in- 
dustries that make use of mica is a 
natural transition. In Pittsburgh itself, 
although there is a number of small com- 
panies that do a jobbing and repair busi- 
ness in electrical appliances, there are only 
a few that manufacture at all, and of these 
few, only one that employs women. The 
bulk of work in this line is done at the 
plant at East Pittsburgh, and as many 
of its employes are from Pittsburgh, it 
is included in this general section. 

The manufacture of coils, armatures, 
transformers, motors, requires a force of 
trained electricians to plan and execute, 
as well as a force of mechanics and en- 
gineers. At East Pittsburgh, there are 
10,000 employes in factory and office 
both, a day shift and a night shift of 
men. Five hundred of the men in the fac- 
tory force are apprentices, who work 
through the different shops and learn the 
trade, becoming graduate electricians, 
either in the service of the company or 
going out for themselves at the end of 
their apprenticeship. They are paid little 
during their term, for this company has 
more to offer in opportunity than most 
of its kind in the United States or, in- 
deed, in the world, and to learn here is 
worth a man’s while at a wage of fifteen 
cents an hour or less. The other men in 
the factory are mechanics, steadily em- 
ployed in one department, with relatively 
small chance of advancement. 

The 650 women on the force have work 
of less importance not only than that of 
the apprentices, but even than that of the 
workmen. They are used for the execu- 
tion of a few mechanical processes in 
connection with the building of armatures 
and coils. For them there is neither 
trade opportunity nor possibility of pro- 
motion. Most of them work in a huge 
room streets wide and of a length to be 
counted in fractions of a mile rather than 
in feet. At one side, men are at work at 
lathes and bores; on the other there are 
girls, row back of row to the number of 
300, all of them young and usually pale 
and a little tired. One guesses that from 
the droop of the shoulders and from the 
lines about the mouth, not from the pace, 
for every, girl is working with tireless 
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zeal at winding by hand or machine, or 
at pasting mica at the long tables at the 
far end. One must speak close to one’s 
neighbor’s ear for a word to be heard in 
the midst of this ceaseless whirr of a 
thousand wheels. The girls’ arms keep 
pace with the power and the power is set 
to keep pace with the industrial demand. 

Most of the women are employed at 
coil winding. The machine process is sim- 
ple and easily learned, as each girl simply 
starts the machine and holds in her hands 
coil and tape while the rapid revolutions 
of the wheels wind both together. The 
power action is so strong that the opera- 
tor sways backward and forward and is 
often forced to exert a good deal of phys- 
ical strength to keep the tape in place. 
In a Pittsburgh firm where women are 
employed only for hand taping, the su- 
perintendent said that he would never 
allow women to operate machines, as the 
pull of the power demands strength to 
keep the winding right. Yet if any coil 
is wound imperfectly at these machines 
the operator is required to rewind it with- 
out pay. 

Hand winding is done first with black 
fish paper, and then with yellow fish pa- 
per. After this, the whole coil is wound 
with white tape, then dipped in shellac, 
and frequently wound a second time with 
fish paper and tape before being redipped 
in shellac, and lastly in a heavy black 
paint. For different uses the kind of 
winding varies somewhat, but in most 
cases it is after this general plan. There 
are eight small foot power machines for 
white taping and in this case, too, the 
pull of the machine and of the coil shakes 
the whole body of the operator in her ef- 
fort to keep the tape straight and firmly 
wound. 

The split mica of the Pittsburgh 
foundry is used here for insulations. 
Sheets of paper, some four feet square, 
others smaller and circular in size are 
covered with bits of mica pasted on 
thickly or thinly according to the use for 
which they are destined. Girls put the 
paste on the paper and fix firmly in place 
layer after layer of mica from their 
boxes. 

In other departments there are stray 
girls here and there. At two presses in 
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the stamping department, four girls are 
employed to feed into the press small 
pieces of tin composite which are used 
to build the cores of transformers. The 
press is guarded and seems to be in no 
way dangerous for the feeder, while at the 
other side the receiver simply piles the tin 
pieces together. In another room there 
are women who build the cores of trans- 
formers by setting one flat piece of tin 
above another about the center, to the 
height sometimes of a thousand sheets; 
setting ten pieces in place and hammering 
them down, then setting another ten until 
the core is one compact whole. The 
work seems purely mechanical with less 
judgment and skill required than in the 
winding room. All the actual assembling 
of transformers, the assembling and most 


_ of the winding of armatures, are done by 


men. There are some small armatures 
which are wound by women, the coils be- 
ing held together by white tape and twist- 
ed into place preparatory to finishing with 
wire bands. Even with small armatures, 
this is stiff work. 

In some cases women are employed to 
assemble small groups of coils for motors 
or other electrical appliances, but the 
main divisions of their work are the 
building of the cores of transformers and 
the winding of armatures and coils. It 
sometimes happens that men do winding, 
but this is heavier, and they are never 
put on the same kind of work for which 
women are employed unless there is a 
rush order and their help is needed tem- 
porarily. As untrained workers among 
the men are paid exactly double what 
the girls are paid, it would be a costly 
policy for the firm to permit the men to 
undertake any of the girls’ work. 

The girls are paid either by the piece 
or on a premium plan. Learners get 
eight cents an hour (seventy-eight cents 
for a nine and three-quarter hour day) 
for the first two weeks. They come one 
day and look on, but after that are given 
work to do themselves. To gain speed 
at any one kind of work takes at least 
six weeks, but the girls are apt to be 
transferred frequently from one section, 
to another, so that it is impossible for 
them to keep up a high rate of earnings., 
The fastest girls make $1.47 a day, and_ 
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if this amount is exceeded at some new 
operation, the rate is usually cut. Premi- 
um girls are paid ten cents an hour and 
are given, for example, twelve hours in 
which to do a specific piece of work. If 
they can finish it in six hours, they are 
paid fifteen cents an hour, or five hours 
extra, and are given something else to do 
in the six hours which they have left. 
Of course, the time is so calculated that 
few girls can do their work on a shorter 
time allowance. Formerly, the base rate 
was twelve cents an hour, and the girls 
were able to make two dollars a day. 
There are two or three of the girls, old 
employes, still working at the old rate, 
but for the others, the rate has been cut to 
ten cents. 

There are other instances of cuts when 
a girl has earned more than $1.47. A 
new kind of coil was given out at the, 
rate of $1.25 a 100. One girl worked so 
fast that the rate was cut to seventy-five 
cents, and she had almost to double her 
speed in order to make even her usual 
earnings. In another case, a cent and 
three-quarters was paid for winding a 
new coil, and one of the girls made 100 
or $1.75 in a single day’s pay. The other 
girls warned her, but she kept increasing 


her speed until she finally made 150 in a. 


day, and kept this up for two weeks. 
The foreman urged her to make more 
and at length she reached a maximum of 
250. Then the firm cut the rate. Now 
in order to make her $1.47 a day the girl 
has to make 200 of these same coils,—ex- 
actly double the pace which was high 
even at first. 

The hours of work, usually from 7 to 
5:30 (nine and three-quarters hours a 
day) are extended when necessary to 
get out -orders. Premium workers are 
paid a time and a half for overtime, and 
piece workers, five cents an hour extra. 
For four months in the summer of 1906, 
and for a month in the winter of 1907, 
the girls were kept until 8:30 every even- 
ing. For three weeks they worked on 
Sundays. A girl who has been in the 
employ of the company for three years 
and is one of their best workers tells me 
that the most she ever made in a two 
weeks’ pay, counting overtime at night 
and Sundays, was $25.00. Her usual 
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pay for two weeks is between seventeen. 
and eighteen dollars. 

Rate cutting and the consequent high 
speeding tend to produce an atmosphere | 
of nervous haste which results in fre- 
quent changes in personnel and in an ap- 
pearance among the girls of lowered 
vitality and of overspent nervous force. 
I am told that not more than twenty- 
five out of all the women employed at 
the East Pittsburgh factory have been 
there as much as three or four years. In 
addition to the nervous strain there is the 
positive physical effort in much that is 
given them to do, a physical effort that 
other men in the trade have considered 
injurious; furthermore, the women have 
no professional interest which would keep 
them at their task, even if it were not 
»physically and nervously overtaxing. At 
one time as I went through the plant, the 
guide asked a winder if the coils which 
she was winding were not for motors of 
a certain sort, and she replied, “I don’t 
know. We're just told to do them this 
way.” The women do not consciously co- 
ordinate their work with that of the other 
departments of the factory, or see in it 
a significance beyond the mere mechanical 
execution of the task allotted. They are 
operators solely, cheaper than men, who 
are speeded to the limit of their strength, 
then dropped for a force of new and as 
yet untired recruits. 


SCREW AND BOLT WORKS 


There are three screw and bolt works, 
but together they employ 543 women. 
From floor to floor, in the midst of the 
roar of a mill where screws and bolts, 
nuts and bars and rods are made, one 
can see lanes of women, all of them 
Polish of the peasant class, whose strong 
arms turn as easily to work at a foot- 
press, at a nutscrewing machine, or at a 
threader in fish oil, as to work in the fields 
near home. Some are here without their 
families and have joined fortunes five to- 
gether, in little rooms on the Southside. 
Others are part of a family group and 
have found work in the same mill with 
father and brothers. They are of a type 
a little different from the Polish women 
whom one finds in a cannery. There is 
not the same delicacy of feature or slen- 
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derness of build. These girls have large 
features, eyes wide apart, coarse hands 
and muscular arms. Their faded half- 
closed waists are stained brown from the 
oil of the machine, their sleeves are rolled 
high, and their fingers bound with dirty 
rags. 

In one plant where twenty-five girls 
are employed, the workroom is on the 
second floor just above the mill. Most 
of the girls stand at their work, but a few 
sit on rough projecting boards or boxes, 
which are oily and brown and never 
cleaned. Noise and filth are accepted as 
in the nature of things. Ten and a half 
hours a day the girls work, and one or 
two nights overtime until nine o’clock, 
but the short day Saturday brings the 
working week within the legal limit. 
For these hours, the girls are paid seven- 
ty-five cents a day; a few old hands are 
paid eighty-five. 

Beyond, toward the river, there is an- 
other plant where eighteen girls work “‘in 
the hole,” the long end of the bolt works 
set up against the hill, with the ground 
for its floor, and the entrance way for its 
source of light and air. Some of the 
girls are painting picks and others work 
on nuts and bolts. 

In the third plant, the girls, many as 
there are, are lost in the six blocks of 
buildings which make up the iron and 
steel works along the river front on the 
Southside. There are acres of black, half 
lighted enclosures where iron rods are 
made, there are furnaces and rolling 
mills, shops for the making of iron and 
steel products, faint light and the flare 
of red hot metal through the smoke. One 
does not suspect the presence of women 
workers but they, too, have their part in 
the making of bolts and nuts and screws: 
Once from the fields, but now from the 
squalid slums on the Southside, they have 
come into the mills to take their place at 
the machines. 

A few are trimmers of bolts. A girl 
sits in front of the machine on a wooden 
stool roughly fashioned from unplaned 
boards. When she receives the bolt, its 
edges are rounded. but she fits it into a 
groove of the machine which carries it 


1 Sixty honrs a week in Pennsylvania for women and 
minors under sixteen, 
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under a cutter, where the protruding part 
is cut off and the end of the bolt made 
square. This is the motion of the opera; 
tor for ten hours a day: she takes the 
bolt in her left hand from the box at her 
side, takes it from her left hand with her 
right and feeds it point downward into 
the machine. This is repeated at inter- 
vals of two seconds, and is paid for at 
the rate of six cents a thousand, because 
the company has found that when it pays 
by the day the girls tend to miss some 
of the motions of the machine. If each 
movement*of the press is caught, the girl 
will have repeated her operation 16,000 
times a day, with a wage of ninety-six 
cents. “There is no danger in the ma- 
chine,” the superintendent said, “the girl 
is not obliged to put her fingers under 
the press, but of course, toward the end 
of the day she sometimes gets careless.” 

There are other girls, rooms full of 
them, who screw nuts’on bolts under 
spouts of fish oil. Not less than 200 are 
employed at this, standing at their wor 
so that they can do it the faster. They 
are on piece work, too, paid at the rate 
of forty cents a thousand, and in, some 
cases, finish 4,000 nuts a day. The opera- 
tors who put threads in nuts are paid at 
a lower rate, not over fifteen cents a 
thousand, and turn out 6,000 to 7,000 .a 
day. They feed the bolts into a machine 
which puts in the threads. A fish oil) 
compound is used here, too, to make the 
process easier and these girls, like those 
who screw nuts on bolts, have their fin-. 
gers bound with rags. When they sit at 
all, they sit on hogsheads or on parts of 
the machine, although boards and floor, 
as well as girls, are oil-spattered. 

Sometimes for three months out of the 
year—at irregular intervals—there ‘is 
overtime until nine or ten o’clock at 
night. This depends on the orders and 
has no reference to especial seasons. The 
same rate is paid after hours as during 
the regular day work which, while steady, 
is not, after all, at the high pace which 
makes endurance of it for a term of years 
impossible. Possibly this is due in part 
to the difference of nationality between 
the girls who come into the screw and 
bolt works. and the coilwinders or the 
core makers in foundries. 
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The unpleasantness of an occupation 
which involves handling metal in fish oil, 
in dirty surroundings, close to the heat 
and smoke of the mill, has drawn into 
the screw and bolt works women of low 
grade mentally, even of low grade phys- 
ically, if we think rather of rapid muscu- 
lar adaptation than of actual muscular 
strength. The Polish woman who has 
lived near to the earth in a hard, unfruit- 
ful country is too phlegmatic mentally, 
of too slow muscular adjustment phys- 
ically, to be speeded high by pace setting 
at a machine. She can reach a certain 
even pitch of work but no more. When 
she shifts from trade to trade, it is not 
because one trade has worn her out, but 
because labor at the lower levels is al- 
ways shifting, sometimes by reason of 
seasonal changes, of migration from one 
part of the city to another, sometimes by 
search for even the slight mental stimu- 
lus that is afforded by a new, though 
equally monotonous, occupation. It is 
Polish women of another type, but most 
of all, American women, who have the 
nervous quickness that can be spurred 
higher and higher to the breaking point; 
who can in two years, or three, be worked 
out and thrown aside. The girls who are 
winding coils or building the cores of 
transformers would consider themselves 
of a social grade far higher than. that 
of the Polish women whose work is to 
put threads in nuts by a machine eased 
with fish oil. Perhaps the Polish women 
are working too at their highest pace. 
Both they and the Americans are a shift- 
ing group of workers, but the reason 
would seem to be different; in one case 
it is due to an unsettled habit of work, to 
early marriage, to seasonal change; in the 
other case, it is due finally to nervous 
exhaustion. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES 


Under this general section, there are 
five factories, each one a different indus- 
try, each one involving different occupa- 
tions of its working force. One is a 
tinware factory where nine girls are em- 
ployed on salt cellars and small novelties, 
assembling them for the men to polish. 
These are young girls from the neighbor- 
hood who have had no previous trade ex- 
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perience, but are ready to do simple work 
of this sort for $3.50 a week. So long 
as the factory has been built, they have 
had no overtime. 

Some blocks away is a cable company 
with a force of forty girls. There are 160 
men, most of them unskilled workmen, 
who operate the larger and heavier ma- 
chines such as the pairing machines for 
twisting strands of telephone wire to- 
gether. Girls are employed at the wrap- 
ping and braiding machines. A deafen- 
ing whirr of wheels greets the newcomer 
to the wrapping room—a confused vision 
of vari-colored tapes twisting themselves 
into strands, of wires and bobbins, of 
rows and frames, six or eight together 
for a girl to tend. At these mach nes 
telephone wires are wrapped with strands 
of paper of different colors, the wires 
being finally fastened together into a 
cable. The girl places the bobbin cov- 
ered with thick tapering paper, in the ma- 
chine, draws the paper around the pegs 
and through a small hole in the center to 
fasten to the wire. It is her business to 
see that the machine does not run down, 
and if the paper breaks, to fasten a fresh 
piece around the wire; also to put in bob- 
bins filled with paper whenever the bob- 
bins run out. There is a chair for each 
girl, so that she may sit down when the 
machines do not keep her busy; this may 
be for fifteen minutes at a time, and then 
again as one bobbin after another runs 
out and the papers break with a malig- 
nant persistence, she may have to stand 
for two hours. 

At the wrapping machines, the girls’ 
wages start at fifty cents a day and are 
advanced first to seventy-five cents, and 
finally to a dollar, where they remain. 
The ten girls on the braiding machines 
on the second floor are advanced to $1.10. 
This work, like the other deafening with 
its whirr of wheels, requires much the 
same attention from the girls: Here 
cords from eight spools are twisted to- 
gether about another kind of telephone 
wire, and in this case the machine stops 
automatically if the thread breaks. The 
girls have only to keep the bobbins full 
and when the thread breaks, to retie it. 
In this department, and in a lesser pro- 
portion upstairs, the girls are Americans 
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but not young: they have worked here for 
years, from the time when the neighbor- 
hood was Irish and German instead of 
Polish, as it is now, and when the cable 
company was the nearest place for them 
to go. They have not shifted and to-day 
there seems no other place for them to 
work. One or two have married and 
after a few years, returned to their old 
places. They have a ten hour day, and 
overtime only rarely in the spring and 
fall. During the slack season in winter, 
the girls are kept on part time or half 
pay until orders begin to come in again. 
The only time within. recent years that 
they have had to work at night was on a 
special government order in 1905, when 
for ten days they worked on twelve-hour 
shifts in order to keep the contract. 


At the hinge factory on the Northside, 
there are even in slack seasons, not less 
than 175 girls, and a force. altogether of 
about 600 employes. Here are made all 
manner of hinges, from the long flat 
hinges for cellar doors, to the little “butt- 
hinges” of a size just large enough to 
hold four holes for screws. Girls, half 
of them Polish and half American, are 
the hinge-makers. A boy cuts the long 
strips of steel into the proper lengths, 
and the rest of the work is done by 
power-driven machines into which the 
girls feed the hinges in turn. The first 
machine punches four holes in the hinge, 
and the next “countersinks,” or rounds 
out the holes at one end; next the hinge 
is split into halves, called the “one-er” 
and the “two-er,’ because the “one-er” 
fits between the two projecting halves of 
the other half. The next process is bend- 
ing and the fifth is bending again, or 
nipping the ends of the two halves more 
tightly ; then the “one-er” is pressed and 
a pin driven through, to hoid the two 
halves together. The rounded ends of 
the pins are “burred” or worked smooth, 
and last of all, the hinges are inspected 
and packed. 

On floor after floor, these processes are 
repeated. There are the rows of ma- 
chines, the network of belts, the girls sit- 
ting or standing with attention fixed not 
to miss a turn of the machine; there is 
always the roar of wheels, the sense of 
rapid motion and of output multiplied 
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again and again by pace-quickening, by 
duplication of machinery and by. sub- 
division of labor into processes of lesser 
and lesser individual significance. Once 
only American girls were employed here. 
They still come in large numbers’ from 
nearby narrow streets that waver for- 


lornly toward the river’s edge, but the 


Polish girls are making their way into 
the packing room, into the driving and 
burring departments, and to a lesser ex- 
tent to work at the machines. They are 
kept sedulously apart from the Ameri- 
cans; they are paid at different times and 
work in different parts of the room. 
Whether they are making less than the 
American girls or not, they do not know, 
and there is always the barrier of a dif- 
ferent language to keep them from know- 
ing. They hold with their own people 
and are not far on the way, as they shift 
from machine shop to hinge-making and’ 
out again to yet another trade, toward as- 
similation with the current_of American 
life. 

Some girls work by the week, but piece 
workers are in the majority. Day work- 
ers are paid a dollar or at most $1.10, 
and this is a surer income than that of 
the girls whose output may be les- 
sened by a run of bad work or by 
the breaking down of their machines, 
which is their loss always, not the loss of 
the firm. The girls say that they have 
never known a piece worker to make 
more than $7.50 a week, and one steady 
little worker told me that the most she 
had ever made was thirteen dollars in a 
two weeks’ pay, and that she considered 
twelve dollars fine money. Girls are al- 
ways docked for their bad work: if three 
holes are punched in a hinge instead of 
four, or if one end of the pin is burred 
and the other smooth, although both of 
these things may happen through the 
fault of the machine. Sometimes a dol- 
lar will be taken from a girl’s pay for 
serap, as a disciplinary measure. 

The bending machines, to take one kind 
only as an example, are set so that 500 
hinges may be fed in, in ten minutes, or 
3,000 in an hour. For small hinges, 
three and a half cents a thousand are 
paid, and for large hinges, four and four 
and a half cents a thousand; this means 
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-that if no motion is lost the rate of pay 
will be about ten cents an hour, and with 
a working day of ten and a quarter hours, 
the pay will be about one dollar a day. 
‘The pay of piece workers often falls to 
seventy or eighty cents because of a run 
of bad work. 
Except for the monotony of it, the 
work is not hard, although one or two of 
‘the machines are somewhat dangerous. 
Accidents are most likely to occur on the 
punching machine and the splitter, even 
on the bender sometimes, because the 
hand has to be withdrawn quickly at each 
revolution of the machine. One of the 
girls was telling me of an accident that 
happened to her, and said, “I was work- 
ing hard and trying to get out a big day’s 
work, so I hurried and one of the hinges 
got caught; this often happens on the 
small work because you can’t see whether 
your hinge has gone through before you 
put in the next one. The hinge got stuck 
in the machinery, and I was in too much 
of a hurry to stop the machine, so I 
reached in and pulled out the hinge. My 
finger was split open and all the nail left 
hanging, but I bound it up and kept on 
that afternoon. This was at a quarter to 
five, Friday, and Saturday I wasn’t able 
to work and Sunday the finger was so 
much worse that I went to the doctor. 
The company doctor never took any 
trouble to save girls’ hands when they 
got hurt but always had the fingers cut 
off, so I wouldn’t go to him, but my own 
doctor said that the company ought to 
pay the bill anyway, and finally they did.” 
In one family of girls, the oldest has 
the record of having had one finger hurt 
eight times, and another had two fingers 
cut off, but the third escaped by having 
a hand strained in the belting. There are 
two men, machinists, on each floor, to 
take charge of the machines and to clean 
them, but the hurry of a girl who is un- 
wontedly ambitious, or the weariness to- 
ward the end of five hours’ continuous 
work, is sufficient to account for the inat- 
tention that results so seriously. A 
punching-press is difficult to guard, but 
the difficulty is increased by familiarity 
with the danger and by the urge of a 
piece rate. . 
Ten hours and a quarter a day, with a 
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half day Saturday; one or two nights 
overtime a week until half past eight— 
it is not the way of the human mind that 
caution in the presence of a dangerous 
machine should persist after hours such 
as these. There seems to be no regular 
alternation of busy and slack seasons, 
but change according to orders, although 
as a rule the busiest time comes in win- 
ter. I asked one girl, four years an in- 
spector at six dollars a week, why she 
had worked there so long, and she said: 
“Well, I never supposed there was any 
other place where I could work. The 
factory’s only across the street, and the 
only other thing nearby is the laundries, 
and they are very hot, and one has to 
work at night and isn’t paid extra, and 
for your work you don’t get any more 
than you do at the hinge factory, while 
when you work overtime here, you get 
twenty-five cents and fifteen cents for 
your supper.” 

The contingent of workers seems to 
have been drawn after this fashion, and 
for the reason that they never supposed 
that they could work anywhere else. 
Competing industries in the immediate 
neighborhood are few, and this factory 
at least offers steady employment, though 
at a monotonous and underpaid occupa- 
tion, to Polish girls and women, and to 
the American girls from families that by 
a strain of hopelessness or inefficiency 
have been left behind in the streets and 
alleys now largely filled with immigrant 
peoples. 


In between railroad track and creek, 
beyond that part of the city where the 
streets have names, are the long low 
buildings of the enameling and stamping 
company. Here men and girls to the 
number of 200 each are employed at 
making japanned and enameled ware, 
lunch boxes and drinking cups, coffee 
pots, saucepans and different sorts of 
tins. On each finished piece, the wrap- 
per pastes the label of the star. Except 
for the men who tend the enameling 
ovens, and possibly for the soldering 
girls, the work in this factory is relative- 
ly unskilled. On the upper floor is the 
tinware department. Here there are fif- 
teen soldering girls who put wooden han- 
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‘dles on the lids of saucepans by pushing 
the nail through holes in the wood and in 
the lid, and touching the point of it with 
‘the solder, at the rate of ten cents a 
gross. The output for the quickest girl 
is fourteen to fifteen gross a day. Other 
‘girls solder the rings of the trays in din- 
ner pails and fasten parts of the pails to- 
gether. There are twelve japanning girls 
on this same floor, who stand at their 
work near the japanning ovens. There 
is no forced ventilation to carry off the 
heavy fumes. 

On the first floor is the enameling de- 
partment. Polish girls are employed here 
to dip enameled ware, each piece being 
dipped separately by hand. This is un- 
skilled work which is quickly learned, 
and is paid seventy-five cents a day. The 
dipping girls are paid directly by the firm, 
but in the other departments, there is a 
subcontract system by which the fore- 
man is paid so much a gross for the out- 
put, and the wages of the employes paid 
by him. It is expected in general that the 
girls will earn from $1.00 to $1.25 and 
the men not less than $2.00. The men 
work on double shifts in some depart- 
ments but the girls have only day hours, 
ten and a quarter a day with overtime 
occurring rarely. 


Last of all among these metal trades 
which make use of women workers are 
the sheet and tin plate mills, a chain of 
them running from the Monongahela 
plant on the Southside to the works at 
McKeesport and farther, to Monessen. 
In the half light and black dust, where 
men stand in the heat of the day turning 
white hot sheets of steel in the furnaces, 
in the midst of the mill, by the still glow- 
ing and partly cooled piles of steel, there 
are women working. An “opening” job 
is given indifferently to women or to 
boys, and of the twenty-two openers at 
McKeesport,! women number no _ less 
than eight. The sheet steel comes from 
the furnaces welded together, five or 
eight plates to a sheet, and these must 
‘be torn apart before they can be put 


1¥igures are givenfor McKeesport, because the 
Monongahela plant was not running at the time this 
-investigation was made. The Monongahela plant has 
eight milla, whereas the McKeesport plant has eleven; 
‘the estimated number of women employed at the 
Southside (Monongahela) plant, is twenty. 
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through the pickling process. The 
“openers” wear gloves with a heavy lead 
piece in the palm and, taking the sheet | 
of welded plates, beat it on the ground 
to separate the parts; then with the lead 


piece in the glove, they make an opening. — 


They forcibly tear apart the plates, hold- 
ing part of the sheet down with one knee, 
while tearing the metal with the other. 
The violence of this work takes all the 
strength even of these earth-toughened 
peasant women who have followed their 
husbands from Poland to the mill country 
in America. Each plate of steel weighs 
six to eight pounds. The women carry 
the separated plates in piles to the general 
pile of stock some distance away, which 
is later taken to be pickled. Ten hours a 
day in the mills and pay by the ton is the 
reward for this strenuous exertion. At 
the noon pause, the women sit down on 
their rough benches on which all morning 
they have been breaking steel, and eat in 
the glare of the furnaces and the black 
dust from the metal piles in the mill. 

In another room, there are twenty-two 
girls sorting finished plate. They have 
a clean place to work in and an occupa- 
tion of a less violent sort, but somewhat 
heavy still. The polished and finished 
plates of steel are separated into two 
grades of good plate and a waste grade. 
Each girl wears a felt glove on her right 
hand, with which to polish the two better 
grades of steel. There is lifting to do, 
but little moving about. The girls have 
an eight-hour day, and are paid by the 
box, each box containing fifty-six plates. 
The pay is $1.10 per 100 boxes. From 
fifty to sixty boxes a day is the average 
output, and each box of twenty-seven by 
forty-eight inch sheets weighs 191 
pounds. Yet even among American girls, 
applicants are readily found for these 
positions, as there are comparatively few 
opportunities for women to find employ- 
ment in McKeesport. 


SUMMARY 


If all the metal trades were considered 
as one industry, this would rank third 
among the factory trades which are em- 
ployers of women, with a total of 1,954 
women employes. Broken up into their 
separate groups, they rank as follows: 
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Blectrical appliances............. 652 

Screw and bolt works............ 543 

Miscellaneous trades............. 444 

Machine shops and foundries..... 315 
1954 


_ This group of trades making up, if one 

chooses so to view it, one great industry, 
is noteworthy, too, in that two-thirds of 
the women employed are of foreign birth, 
Polish and Croatian. They are women 
of low grade mentally who drift from 
one shop to another and from one trade 
to another, largely through chance or in- 
ertia, uninfluenced by trade interest or 
by deliberate choice. Except for the 
plant where the nervous speed of Ameri- 
can girls is in demand, the nationality of 
women in the metal trades is predomi- 
nantly Polish. 

In the core rooms of foundries, within 
limits fixed both by the character of the 
work and by the lack of trade training, 
women are displacing men. They are 
only 8.13 per cent of the women in this 
group of trades. If core making be con- 
sidered work that requires skill and with 
it be grouped the soldering department? 
in the enameling and stamping company, 
these 175 women who have what approxi- 
mates a trade are not more than 8.9 per 
cent of all the women at work in the 


1 Sixteen soldering girls employed by the enamel 
ing and stamping company. 
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metal trades. There remain over 1,700: 
others without a trade and without skill, 
employed splitting mica or screwing nuts 
on bolts or winding coils, work in the 
highest degree monotonous and void of 
stimulus. The surroundings are disa- 
greeable, often unhealthful. It is un- 
necessary to pay high wages as an in- 
centive to girls to enter an unpleasant 
occupation ; wages as low as three dollars 
and a half, and in few cases rising higher 
than seven dollars, are ready induce- 
ments both to American girls and to 
Polish women. The hours are long and 
overtime is by no means an unknown 
occurrence. 

The thing that strikes one most forci- 
bly is the dumb acceptance of the situa- 
tion which is found among women of 
both races in these trades. To an unusual 
degree, the mills and foundries have 
gathered up from their neighborhood the 
workers they have needed, and the wom- 
en have allowed their lives to be bounded 
by a few streets and have entered at the 
call of the mill. Monotony of occupa- 
tion has helped still further to crush am- 
bition. The ultimate physical effect we 
have yet to learn through the children of 
the women who carried trays of sand- 
cores in the heat of annealing ovens, who 
tore apart the welded sheets of steel, or 
who, for ten hours a day stood putting 
threads in nuts to the pace of a machine. 


Chicago’s Unemployed Help Clean the City 


B. Rosing 


How to provide work for the unem- 
ployed is a question whose insistence, 
scarcely diminished through the summer, 
bids fair to become increasingly urgent 
with the approach of cold weather. In 


‘meeting the problem many communities 


seek to provide work which results in a 
civic improvement of general public val- 
tie. A plan was developed in Chicago, 
however, which sought to bring about a 
definite betterment of conditions in the 
congested parts of the city. 

The broadening sphere of charity or- 


ganizations includes the general improve- 


ment of conditions under which the poor 


live as well as the actual relief of the 
destitute. In expending funds to relieve 
the plight of the unemployed, it seems 
logical that the charity organizations 
should seek to utilize the labor thus se- 
cured in improving conditions in needy 
neighborhoods. 

As affording an interesting instance of 
how this was done during the stress of 
last winter, which may prove suggestive 
for future dealing with the unemploy- 
ment problem, it may prove worth while 
to tell of the plan developed in Chicago 
by the Relief and Aid Society of that city. 
Directed first to snow shovelling and later 
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from the streets upon 
which there are car lines, 
the street car company 
furnishing flat cars for 
hauling away the snow. 
For this work the society 
paid fifteen cents an 
hour, amounting to 
about $r. 35 a night, the 
earnings being paid each 
morning. W hen the sea- 
son of snow storms was 
over, the writer suggest- 
ed that the men be em- 
ployed to clean streets 
and alley crossings in the 
neighborhood around Eli 
Bates Social Settlement, 
these being given little 
attention by the street 
cleaning department of 
the city. The suggestion 
being adopted, work was 
at once begun under the 
direction of the writer, 
who was then living at 
the settlement. 
Practically al! the 
streets of the neighbor- 
hood at that time were 
to street cleaning, the work finally took covered with solid ice for a space varying 
the shape Olea systematic effort to clean from three to twelve feet in width along 
up vacant lots. the gutters. The ice varied in thickness 
The general relief plans in Chicago from two to fourteen inches, which last 
centered about a scheme 
whereby homeless unem- 
ployed men were given 
lodging and food at the 
Municipal Lodging 
House in return for 
street cleaning work. 
This proved a simple and 
effective method of deal- 
ing with the homeless 
unemployed man, but ob- 
viously it afforded no re- 
lief for the unemployed 
man living at home with 
a family dependent upon 
Mim. Mor saci seach 
charitable agency work- 
ed out its own plan for 
its own applicant 
During February, the 
Relief and Aid Society 
put some of its appli- 
cants at shovelling snow 
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measurement was actually found on Di- 
vision street. This condition necessitated 
slow, hard work with constant_use_ of the 
pick. 

Luncheon was eaten in the settlement 
gymnasium, where an abundance of hot 
coffee and sandwiches was furnished the 
men, the Relief Aid Society paying the 
cost of the lunch at the rate of about five 
cents a man. 

The number of men rose rapidly and 
steadily until the record of forty-three 
was reached on April Io, the daily aver- 
age being between thirty and forty. At 
first they were paid $1.35 a day for nine 
hours’ work, but on April 2 this was re- 
duced to $1.00 so that they would be 
more likely to hunt for some other work. 
At all times there were many more appli- 
cants than could be em- 
ployed. 

Arrangements, were 
made through the City » 
Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment for teams to haul 
away the dirt and from 
two to six were always 
at our disposal until 
work was stopped in this 
ward on June 6... The 
ward superintendent of 
street cleaning and _ his 
assistant co - operated 
heartily. Without. assist- 
ance from them and the 
city it would have been 
impossible to do any- 
thing, as no funds were 
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available for hiring 
teams. In all, 425 loads 
of dirt from streets, al- 
leys and vacant lots were 
carted away from the 
rather small part of the 
Twenty-second ward in 
which work was done. 
About five and one-quar- 
, ter miles of street were 
cleaned, every part being 
gone over several times. 
The greater part of the 
street. dirt, about 300 
loads, was dumped on a 
large vacant space on 
Goose Island, permission 
being secured from the owner, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 


_with the understanding that it be leveled 


and used as a ballground for the neigh- 
borhood boys. 

The place was in a pretty bad condi- 
tion, having been used as a miscellaneous 
dumping ground. It was literally cov- 
ered with big piles of broken glass, tar- 
paper from a nearby factory, dead dogs 
and cats and even an enormous foundry 
slag, so heavy that two horses could bare- 
ly move it. 

The rubbish was dumped in the big 
holes and covered up with street dirt. 
Later a wheel scraper was borrowed from 
Lincoln park, the city. furnishing the 
team. Most of the dirt had to be moved 
with wheel barrows. This involved a 
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large amount of work, as the space was 
over four acres in extent. Moreover, it 
was necessary practically to rebuild the 
surface of the adjacent street, which was 
in exceedingly bad condition, and also to 
make a gutter 575 feet long to collect the 
rainwater from the ballground. 

After giving all the streets in the terri- 


tory several good cleanings our attention 
was given to the alleys, cleaning of 
which was done by gangs of six or eight 
men under a foreman, with picks, shovels 
and rakes. Everything was gone over 
carefully, the dirt raked together in piles. 
The bad holes were filled with ashes. 
Wagons would then go through, each aec- 
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companied by three men to load. After 
the dirt and rubbish had been removed 
cinders were hauled in, to fill bad places 
in alleys and crossings. The gas com- 
pany furnished the cinders and teams 
free. In all about 125 loads were used, 
enough to enable us to fix some side- 
walks in front of vacant property. 

While the street and alley cleaning and 
repairing were going on we began to give 
our attention to vacant lots. 

The first one we tackled was in an ex- 
ceedingly bad and filthy condition. Dead 
dogs were found upon it, and two gar- 
bage wagons full of tin cans, wire springs 
and all sorts of rubbish were hauled away. 
The surface was then levelled. The lot 
became a great attraction to the neigh- 
borhood boys, who reported those who 
dumped rubbish. After warnings by the 
ward officer no further trouble was had 
on that score. 

Encouraged by the success obtained 
with this lot, gangs of from three to six 
were sent out on other lots until, with 
one exception, every lot in the neighbor- 
hood was cleaned up. In all eighteen 
lots, including Goose Island ballground, 
were put in first-class condition. 

The work was then carried to the 
other crowded parts of the city. At the 
request of the North Western University 
Settlement we cleaned up and put in 
shape five lots. 

Chicago Commons then asked us to 
tackle the vacant land back of the Wash- 
ington School belonging to the Board 
of Education, the board having stated 
that they would be unable at present to 
equip it as a playground. This lot was 
very uneven and full of all manner of 
rubbish, having been used by the contract- 
ors of the newly erected school building 
as a dumping ground. After burying all 
the rubbish in the holes and spreading 
130 loads of clay and dirt, and about 
twenty loads of cinders, we succeeded in 
creating an excellent ballground. 

Headquarters were then moved to the 
Nineteenth ward, where the worst condi- 
tions of all were found. Vacant lots in 
the Seventeenth and Twenty-second 
wards contained only a small amount of 
real garbage, but the Nineteenth ward 
lots reeked with all sorts of decaying 
vegetable matter, having evidently been 
used as a regular dumping ground by 
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surrounding tenants and vegetable ped- 
dlers. 

A great deal of annoying, though easily 
understood, opposition was encountered 
in this ward from the ward superintend- 
ent of street cleaning, who even went so 
far as to threaten to arrest the men, if 
they did not stop cleaning a lot belong- 
ing to the city. All the tin cans, wire and 
other rubbish which we piled up on this 
lot early in the summer still remains just 
as it was left. One lot containing over 
24,000 square feet had a large hole in 
the center over four feet deep filled with 
stagnant water and decaying vegetable 
matter. All the rubbish found on Nine- 
teenth ward lots was buried because the 
ward superintendent would not have it 
hauled away. This meant a great deal of 
extra work in digging holes. 

Fourteen lots were cleaned in the Nine- 
teenth ward, which brought the total for 
this work to forty lots. 

About three months after the first lot 
was cleaned it was found just as we had 
left it. 

The work was from the beginning sys- 
tematized. The men were sent from the 
office of Relief and Aid Society with 
tickets stating just how many days’ work 
each man was to have. Usually the first 
ticket for each man gave some indication 
of his record and the circumstances of 
his family. This was for guidance in 
placing the men in more permanent work 
when opportunities should arise. In all 
320 different men were employed. A 
number were sent several times, one man 
as many as nine times. A total of 2,109 
days’ work was done, an average of 6.59 
days for each man. 

Earnings were paid in cash every night 
except in the case of those working for 
rent who were paid at the end of their 
time. In some cases the rent money was 
paid to the wife. Fourteen different na- 
tionalities were represented, the Polish 
furnishing more than one-half, Germans 
and Bohemians being next in numbers. 
About twelve different trades were repre- 
sented, unskilled laborers predominating. 

While some of these men did inferior 
work the great majority were earnest 
and faithful. Three of the number, act- 
ing as foremen, rendered excellent serv- 
ice and showed unusual ability. 


The Program of Social Work’ 


Frank D. Watson 


In the scientific world of late there have 
been two developments of thought which 
in a measure complement each other. 
The one has been in the realm of biology, 
the other in that of sociology. Students 
of the subject of heredity now hold the 
position that individuals are at birth 
more nearly on a plane of equality than 
our ancestors had ever before dreamed. 
They maintain that in the human germ 
cell from which the individual life 
springs, lie all the qualities of a normal 
manhood. These qualities are latent, 
however, and await a proper opportunity 
to unfold themselves much as does the 
bud of a flower. 

The sociologist comes forward with 
complementary evidence. Science is daily 
revealing to him that in environment are 
to be found the chief causes of disease, 
poverty, and crime. Both biology and so- 
ciology unite in saying, would you im- 
prove man you must first improve his 
environment. Had the development of 
thought in these two sciences been in the 
opposite direction and had they laid their 
chief emphasis on heredity as the great 
determining factor in life, the outlook for 
the conscious advancement of society 
would have been dark. Changes in so- 
ciety through the force of heredity re- 
quire thousands of years. 

The earliest recorded history gives us 
no evidence to show that man has ma- 
terially changed through the action of bi- 
ologic laws. Moreover, had heredity been 
given precedence over environment, there 
could be no program of social work. This 
follows from the fact that to a large ex- 
tent heredity is a fixed force and difficult 
of any modification, while environment is 
plastic and hence capable of immediate 
change. 

Granting, that the environment is ‘plas- 
tic, little could be made of this fact by 
itself as far as the conscious improve- 
ment of society is concerned. The prob- 


1The Program of Social Work comprises Chapter 
LXV of Economics, a textbook published September 
30, by Mr. Nearing and Mr. Watson of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Copyright, 1908, by The Macmillan Com- 
any. Price $1.90 net. Copies may be ordered at pub- 
lisher’s price through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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lem of social work presupposes two other 
facts. One, that nature is generous and 
not niggardly, and, therefore, has sup- 
plied the means of making possible a high 
standard of living for each of our ninety 
millions of people. The other, that a 


fund of knowledge is rapidly accumulat-_ 


ing in the realm of social, economic, and 
political science, which makes it possible 
to have a scientific constructive program 
for social welfare. 

Through invention, discoveries, the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, through the 
industrial revolution and all the accumu- 
lated benefits which come from past ages 
and which we term civilization, man has 
changed an age of deficit into an age of 
surplus. With the generous resources of 
the world and man’s present knowledge 
of how to make the most of them, the 
days of scarcity and famine are gone. 
The means are at hand for every person 
to be well housed, clothed, and fed, with- 
out depriving anyone else of his full 
share. 

With the possibility of economic se- 
curity for himself and family, one can 
spare the time to plan for social welfare. 
Until this stage of security is reached, 
the law of self-preservation holds good. 
Now, however, there is a spirit of good 
will abroad in the land which is manifest- 
ing itself in many forms of philanthropy. 
Society is beginning to look at itself for 
the first time. The courses in social sci- 
ence in the universities are gaining more 
and more students. From a half senti- 
mental interest in the submerged tenth, 
philanthropy is being put on a scientific 
basis and schools of social welfare are 
springing up throughout the country. 
All this changed attitude is furnishing 
data for a definite program of social 
work. 

The two thoughts running through the 
program of social work are, then, first, 
that man is like a seed containing all the 
possibilities of reaching a full fruition; 
but, like the seed, liable to be dwarfed or 
stunted at any time in the course of his 
development, by a bad environment, and 
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second, that the environment is plastic, 
and, therefore, capable of immediate 
modification. 

Throughout the discussion it should be 
borne in mind that environment is a 
broad term and far more complex than it 
seems at first thought. As contrasted 

with heredity, it includes all forces out- 
side of a man which have a direct or in- 
direct influence on him. This includes 
not only surrounding physical conditions, 
such as climate, soil, and topography, but 
also the social institutions of the home, 
church, and school, and the influence of 
associates. 

Every program has its goal or ideal. 
The program of social work is no excep- 
tion. Its aim is a social democracy in 
which there shall be equality of oppor- 
tunity for every one to reach the highest 
development of which he is capable. The 
program of social work offers many prac- 
tical suggestions to reformers who are 
often charged with painting a glorious 
ideal but who often fail to point out the 
way whereby it can be reached. 

In analyzing the present conditions, 
there are three phenomena which are at 
the basis of our modern ills. They are 
overwork, overcrowding, and premature 
employment. Not one is of a nature that 
will correct itself. They are likely rather 
to increase unless society takes preventive 
measures. They are problems which can- 
not be left to the short-sighted interests 
of individuals for correction. In the in- 
dustrial equipment of the country are 
millions of dollars of capital. It is to the 
interest of each individual employer to 
keep his plant running as long a time 
each day as he can. The only limit that 
he sees to the workday is the limit of 
actual physical exhaustion of his em- 
ployes. This leads to the anomalous po- 
sition now existing when the length of 
the workday of the great masses is fixed, 
not by their own choice but by a rela- 
tively small number of employers. It has 
been estimated that every one could be 
housed, clothed, and fed if each person 
worked but six hours a day. Yet if the 
masses desire employment at all they must 
accept a nine or ten hour workday. 

The second evil, that of overcrowding, 
seems to be on the increase. New York 


city, with nearly a million immigrants a 
year entering her port, presents a most 
striking instance of this. The West and 
South of this country are calling for 
workmen. In New York the workmen 
are calling for work and _ sweat-shop 
wages and conditions result. Besides, 
this most important question of irregular 
employment and low pay, overcrowding 
leads to unhygienic housing conditions. 
In this direction New York city and Chi- 
cago stand as glaring examples of what 
should not be. They are the result of 
lack of foresight. Hundreds of other 
towns and cities in the Union still have 
their own making in their’ hands. In 
this day, when city planning is a recog- 
nized science, any town which grows up 
without an adequate system of parks and 
boulevards, invites evils which it may 
never be able fully to remedy. 

The third evil, premature employment, 
is one with results so far-reaching that 
they extend “unto the third and fourth 
generation.” The basic thought of the 
program of social work as stated in the 
opening words of this chapter is “that 
in the human germ cell from which the 
individual life springs, lie all the qualities 
of a normal manhood. These qualities 
are latent, however, and await a proper 
opportunity to unfold themselves much 
as does the bud of a flower.” There is 
nothing which so quickly arrests the nor- 
mal development of a child as premature 
employment. It dwarfs him physically, 
mentally, and often morally. Instead of 
becoming an intelligent member of the 
community, he adds to the ranks of the 
inefficient and illiterate. After three gen- 
erations of child labor in the Manchester 
cotton mills, the physique of the average 
factory worker was so far below the nor- 
mal that the English government had to 
turn down nine out of every ten who ap- 
plied for service during the late Boer 
War. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee of this country is unearthing illus- 
trations hardly less remarkable. 

There was a time when work was of 
itself educational. The present reign of 
the large machine of which the attendant 
becomes but a part has made that day a 
thing of the past. The average factory 
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work of to-day is deadening the intellect 
and dwarfing the body. 

A hundred years or more ago the state 
had no interest in the child problem. It 
was considered as something of a purely 
individual nature. To-day we realize that 
in the child lies the hope of the future. 
To him the state must look for guidance 
and wisdom when its present citizens 
have passed away. The training of the 
rising generation is no longer regarded 
as an isolated private matter. The pro- 
gram of social works aims to protect chil- 
dren from incompetent, selfish, or wicked 
parents. It advocates children’s aid soci- 
eties and a rigid enforcement of child- 
labor and compulsory education laws. 

To fight against overwork, overcrowd- 
ing, and child labor, is but the negative 
side of the program of social work. The 
positive side still remains for presenta- 
tion. It contains five distinct lines of 
action covering the subjects of health, 
efficiency, leisure, amusement, and mobil- 
ity. These we will now discuss in the 
order named. 


HEALTH 


We are just beginning to appreciate 
how much inefficiency and even crime is 
due to poor health. Adulterated and un- 
wholesome food from infancy means a 
devitalized, inefficient man. Dark and 
unsanitary rooms lay the foundations for 
the ravages of tuberculosis with its ac- 
companying suffering and loss of work 
power. In running through the files of 
records in any charity organization office 
one is struck with the number of families 
that are forced over the poverty line be- 
cause of sickness. It is often stated that 
were there no drinking there would ‘be 
no poverty. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that were there no sickness, there 
would be no poverty. Such being the 
close relation between health and common 
welfare, the program of social work in- 
cludes an alliance with all movements in 
a community whose end is improving the 
general health. This would embrace 
measures for tenement house reform, 
clean streets, pure milk and water sup- 
ply, and for stamping out epidemics by 
efficient quarantines. Under the head of 
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health comes the need of an efficient fac- 
tory inspection, as the health and happi- 
ness of many millions of toilers, especial- 
ly women and children, depend on this 
branch of the government. The program 
of social work should endeavor to bring 
to the doors of the people the best of 
medical science. This would include a 
network of efficient hospitals and dis- 
pensaries throughout each city, as well 
as a system of state sanatoria for the pre- 
vention and cure of tuberculosis such as 
many of the northern states are now put- 
ting into operation. 


EFFICIENCY 


If people are healthy, they are a great 
way on the road to efficiency. Give a 
man health and his native ability comes 
to the front. He becomes aggressive. 
However, health is but the foundation 


upon which efficiency is built. The pro- 


gram of social work, therefore, stands 
opposed to child labor. The evil results 
to body, mind, and morals, of premature 
employment are to-day a matter of com- 
mon knowledge based on record facts. 
A stunted body with a mind not only un- 
trained but actually deadened by the mo- 
notony of a machine age, gives little 
promise of efficiency. The program of 
social work calls for a fearless and vig- 
orous prosecution of the campaign 
against child labor. 

The positive measures looking toward 
an increase in general efficiency, include 
a reconstruction of our educational sys- 
tem. In this country we are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the need of a type of 
education whose end is efficiency. This 
is a need which Germany felt long ago 
and which she has since partly met 
through her excellent trade and technical 
schools. The program of social work 
would seek to provide public trade schools 
where young people could become effi- 
cient workmen in their respective voca- 
tions. Along with these trade schools, 
the social program calls for a revision 
of the general school curriculum so that 
it will better prepare one for the problems 
of modern life. That all education from 
the kindergarten to the end of a univer- 
sity course should be free and accessible 
to all is included in such a program. 


1908 
LEISURE 


Closely related to the question of effi- 
ciency is that of leisure. This is taking 
the form of demands for a shorter work- 
day, a universal Saturday half holiday, 
or a greater length to summer vacations. 
In this age when we harness the forces of 
nature and make them work for us, when 
we use vast machines accomplishing the 
work of scores of individuals, greater 
leisure is a possibility, and in addition it 
is desirable as being the most economical, 
Happy work makes efficient work, while 
labor in which man is made a human ma- 
chine is not economical. It is contended, 
and with a fair show of reason, that in the 
long run a man who is working on an 
eight-hour basis accomplishes as much, if 
not more, than his fellow-workmen on a 
ten or eleven hour schedule. 

Moreover, from a social viewpoint, it 
is appalling to realize that as industry is 
organized to-day one-third of the male 
breadwinners of the country die between 
the ages of twenty-five and fifty-five. 
This does not include the many who are 
incapacited for work between those years 
and gives no idea of the misery and suf- 
fering to which they and their families 
are subject. 

The program of social work endorses 
all movements looking toward an increase 
in leisure such as the campaign for an 
eight-hour day, or early closing on Sat- 
urday. Beyond the question of the rela- 
tive productiveness of the nation on an 
eight or a ten hour basis, the social work- 
er has a further interest in the increase 
of leisure because it affords opportunity 
for recreation,—the subject of the fourth 
plank of the program of social work. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Man living in primitive times was in 
direct contact with nature. He raised his 
own food, made his own clothes, and built 
his own house. He had many chances of 
varying his occupation throughout the 
day. All his work was educational. He 
had the stimulus of seeing a piece of work 
begun and ended, and of enjoying the 
fruits thereof,—all this is in marked con- 
trast with the life of the average factory 
worker. All those qualities which one 
admires most in a man are deadened 
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when he is compelled to stand day after 
day, and week after week, before a huge 
machine of which he becomes but a part. 

It is during leisure rather than during 
work time that character is formed. The 
basis of character is the will, and at no 
time does this function of the mind have 
so free a scope as during recreation. It 
is then that all restraint is removed and 
we do as we will. The excellent effect 
of recreation on character is seen in chil- 
dren at play. Often for the first time 
they learn the meaning of self-restraint. 
They learn the significance of co-opera- 
tion and group action in those games re- 
quiring team work. At play, the cheat 
is quickly discovered and punished with 
ostracism by his fellows. Such object 
lessons in the fundamentals of morality 
are invaluable in the normal development 
of any child. After all, character is ac- 
quired from the environment and not 
from the blood. Amusement is gaining 
recognition as a force as potent as formal 
instruction. The social worker would 
aim to have this force applied to social 
ends, instead of allowing it to be exploit- 
ed for commercial purposes, as is largely 
the case to-day. The facilities that the 
stage has for doing moral and educational 
work are tremendous. Its appeal is uni- 
versal, and it can reach many to-day to 
whom literature and art would appeal in 
vain. Since recreation may have the 
threefold value of aiding health, morals, 
and intellect, the social worker strives to 
make public swimming pools, band con- 
certs, amusement parks. popular, yet 
wholesome theaters, playgrounds, and 
recreation centers more and more uni- 
versal. 


MOBILITY 


In the chapter on the Theory of Wages, 
it was pointed out what valuable aid mo- 
bility of labor is in the prevention of a 
cut in wages due to congestion in a par- 
ticular labor market. The more mobile 
labor is, the more steady and uniform is 
the rate of wages throughout a country. 
There is a definite relation between the 
number of positions and the number of 
workers for those positions on the one 
hand and the rate of wages on the other. 
If positions outnumber men, wages rise; 
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if men outnumber positions, wages fall. 
The ability of labor to move from a 
crowded labor market to one poorly sup- 
plied is of the utmost significance to so- 
cial welfare. Much of the misery in New 
York city could be removed were there 
a proper redistribution of her surplus 
population throughout the rest of the 
country, principally in the West and the 
South. 

It is part of the program of social work 
to remove people struggling on the mar- 
gin, as are many families in the sweated 
trades of larger cities, to locations. giv- 
ing better chances of survival. For this 
reason the social worker is interested in 
cheap means of transportation available 
for the masses. He encourages immi- 
gration bureaus, whose chief business. it 
is to direct the newly arrived immigrant 
to fields most needing him. He desires 
to see the establishment of direct steam- 
ship lines between Europe and the South, 
instead of increasing the present conges- 
tion in New York and Chicago. The so- 
cial worker desires not only to improve 
the environment, but also to place people 
in the best environment immediately 
available. 

Besides striving for the five ideals of 
health, efficiency, leisure, amusement, and 
mobility, the social worker has other func- 
tions hardly less important. First among 
these is to be a demonstrator, proving 
to society at large the practicability of 
his ideals. Almost every function now 
exercised by the state in the interest of 
social advance was begun by private in- 
itiative. The public school system, which 
had its birth but yesterday in our educa- 
tional history, is the outcome of private 
philanthropy. So also there was a time 
when the only hospitals were those on pri- 
vate foundations. The present municipal 
lodging houses, state sanatoria for fight- 
ing tuberculosis, and free libraries were 
all first worked out on a private basis. 
After their utility was once demonstrated, 
they gradually became part of the func- 
tion of the state, A legislature is a large 
and slowly moving body. Its many 
duties leave it little time to work out new 
programs of social advance. It is here 
that the social worker can render his most 
patriotic service to the state. He can out- 
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line, organize, experiment, if need be, 
but demonstrate above all to the state the 
real value of his particular line of en- 
deavor. Those efforts which bear the 
stamp of approval of the people will ulti- 
mately become a state function, though a 
corrupt legislature may for the time make 
difficult the line of progress. 

As far as finance is concerned, money 
can be secured for carrying on experi- 
ments which have a reasonable amount of 
common sense back of them. The writer 
recently attended a lecture given under 
the auspices of a certain social betterment 
association. Solely as the result of a 
brief ten minutes’ talk given by the sec- 
retary of the organization in introducing 
the lecturer of the evening, four or five 
thousand dollars was pledged by a few 
men for an entirely new project which 
the society desired to undertake. This 
does not seem to be an exceptional case. 
The American public is essentially gen- 
erous. It needs, however, scientifically 
trained minds to direct this generosity 
into effective, constructive channels. This 
is the second function of the social 
worker. 

The third function consists in molding 
public opinion by holding up new ideals. 
The chief of these is the thought, now 
gradually permeating society, that pov- 
erty is curable and preventable. People 
have so long seen the sights of poverty 
that the eyes have become accustomed to 
it. With a scientific diagnosis of poverty, 
it becomes apparent that there are many 
points in common between disease and 
poverty in that each has its causes and 
cures. In so far as these causes are al- 
most entirely environmental, they come 
within the scope of the program of social 
work. 

A second ideal that the social worker 
holds out is the ultimate attainment of a 
real democracy where each man counts 
as one. In so far as the chief obstacles 
of this are environmental—lack of oppor- 
tunity—means for attaining this ideal 
come within the purview of the social 
worker’s program. 

The third ideal that the social worker 
stands for is a clearer and truer view of 
the function of the taxing power of the 
state. Too long has taxation been viewed 
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in the light of a robbery, and that which 
should be kept as low as possible or else 
evaded whenever chance offers. The 
funds for the old type of charity were 
derived directly from private sources. 
The funds for the new philanthropy, with 
its efficient schools, playgrounds, and the 
like, must come from public sources, that 
is, from private sources by means of tax- 
ation. This may be so accomplished as to 
be little felt by individuals, but whatever 
the method, it involves a new attitude to- 
ward the subject of taxation. In primi- 
tive communities or small rurai towns, 
the problems of charity can generally be 
solved by simple means. It is a question 
of personal service between neighbors. 
This individual method of work fails, 
however, when it confronts the gigantic 
and complex problems of modern city 
life. A larger unit than the family or 
individual is needed in the municipal bat- 
tle with disease and poverty; a more effi- 
cient weapon is needed than that of per- 
sonal service and sacrifice. The small 
unit of the family must be replaced by the 
municipality, which alone can effectively 
cope with sanitary and housing problems. 
We have reached a point in our develop- 
ment when the small resources of individ- 
uals here and there must be replaced by 
all the resources of the municipality. The 
city has the taxing power. No better use 
of its funds can be found than that whose 
chief end is social betterment. 

One cannot understand the growing 
enthusiasm for social work unless he ap- 
preciates the religious nature of the ap- 
peal that it makes. Social work and 
religion both emphasize the subordination 
of the individual to the happiness and 
welfare of society. Both are idealistic 
and in a large measure each has the 
same ideal—universal brotherhood. Re- 
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Any individual or group interested in 
developing the agricultural districts of the 
United States would do well to study the 
Italian contadini as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the farming industry. Such in- 
vestigation need not involve a journey 
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ligion, hundreds of years before either 
sociology or socialism was heard of, com- 
pared society to a living organism all 
parts of which are equally important 
though performing different functions. 
“But now are there many members, yet 
but one body.” “And the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I have no need of thee; 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.’ “And whether one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” 

_The social worker likewise views so- 
ciety as a living organism, all parts of 
which are related and deserve due consid- 
eration. As civilization grows older this 
is increasingly true. Daily our lives are 
thrown into closer and closer contact. 
Repeatedly we are compelled to put our 
lives into the hands of people whom we 
not only do not know, but probably will 
never have the opportunity even to see. 
It is of vital interest for society to know 
what kind of intelligence and steadiness. 
of nerve and hand its locomotive engineer 
has. As our cities become larger and 
larger, the welfare of our neighbor be- 
comes of greater and greater im- 
portance,—so great, in fact, that we dare 
not leave such affairs to be settled by the 
conflicting interests of individuals. 

This desire to supplement the work of 
religion may seem presumptuous and the 
program too large for successful execu- 
tion, but the problems to be faced are 
large, and only a broad constructive pro- 
gram will suffice. The social worker 
must make real the new civilization now 
within our grasp. Its basis is now here. 
The program is.already in the making. 
Knowledge creates zeal, and zeal wilt 
bring to pass the transformation that 
knowledge opens up. 


as a Farmer 
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to Italy, as there are numbers of Italian 
truck and fruit farms scattered through 
New England, and in close proximity to 
New York city, as well as here and there 
through the South and West. These 
farms prove beyond any question that as. 
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an intensive cultivator of the soil the Ital- 
ian cannot be beaten. In The Italian in 
America, chapter VII, Mr. Lord has giv- 
en some valuable examples and he also 
shows that wherever the Italian colonizes, 
land values in that vicinity are very ma- 
terially increased. This chapter contains 
other valuable data gathered by Mr. Lord 
from a careful personal investigation of 
the field. 

Near South Glastonbury, Connecticut, 
are about seventy farms owned by Ital- 
ians. The first pioneer of this interest- 
‘ ing colony was John Carino, who came to 
South Glastonbury sixteen years’ ago to 
cut railroad ties for the New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. At the end of two 
years he had saved enough to purchase 
a small farm and send for his family. 
Every member of the family toiled early 
and late until the place yielded enough in- 
come to enable him to buy more land, 
and now, fourteen years from the date 
of his first purchase, Mr. Carino owns 
I,500 acres, all, with the exception of a 
small wooded portion, under the highest 
limit of cultivation. There are peach 
orchards and peach orchards, apples, 
plums, and pears. Grapes are grown in 
quantity and also a variety of small fruits 
and vegetables. 

This year, if nothing unforeseen oc- 
curs, he expects to market 20,000 bushels 
of peaches. His two:eldest children are 
attending school in Hartford and no 
doubt will go to college later. 

Some twelve years ago, J. H. Hale of 
South Glastonbury (the largest peach 
grower in New England), decided to em- 
ploy an Italian, one Luigi Piro, on his 
place. The neighbors shuddered and 
prophesied a tragic end for the entire 
Hale family. 

To-day this same Luigi Piro is partner 
with Mr. Hale in one of the most unique 
orchards ever grown in America. As 
time passed Mr. Hale grew more and 
more to confide in Piro’s judgment, so 
that when he advised converting a 400 
acre lot (which had always been consid- 
ered by Americans “too difficult” to grow 
anything on) into a combination peach 
and apple orchard, Mr. Hale decided to 
take the plunge. It required a great deal 
of blasting to dispose of rocks and 
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stumps, but that accomplished, the soil 
was absolutely virgin, and ideal for fruit 
growing. Between the apple trees are 
planted peaches. The space allows for a 
twenty year growth of the peach trees 
when they will have finished bearing for 
market purposes. By the time the ap- 
ples will have matured so as to require 
more room, the peaches will be removed. 
After the product of this orchard has re- 
imbursed Mr. Hale for his outlay, with 
ten per cent interest, he will deed one- 
half of it, or 200 acres, to Piro. He 
prophesies that this will be accomplished 
in less than ten years, and that he and 
Piro will then each own an orchard worth 
$50,000, over and above all cost. “Luigi 
said it would grow like h—l,” exclaimed 
Mr. Hale, “and, by Jove! he’s right!” 

The natives around South Glastonbury 
speak well of the Italians as neighbors, 
although in the beginning they had to 
make their way against a wall of Yankee 
prejudice. Their credit is good. They 
are sober and industrious. They drink 
only the wine pressed from grapes grown 
on their places, than which nothing could 
be more wholesome. When they buy a 
farm they never rest until the mortgage 
is cancelled and then cultivate the ground 
up to the last inch of its capacity. Their 
methods are often primitive and labori- 
ous, but they take readily to improved 
machinery. Their houses are clean and 
places well kept. 

They are anxious to give their chil- 
dren educational advantages. At Matson 
Hill, South Glastonbury, stands a little 
white school house which will serve as il- 
lustration. In Connecticut the country 
schools are assessed by the taxpayers of 
each district, so that the apportionment 
for school tax is voted by the men who 
pay it. In a New England farming dis- 
trict such as we are describing, the re- 
sults in former years were obvious. The 
school house was little better than a ruin. 
The roof leaked, the windows were bro- 
ken, and it needed paint. Year after year 
a meeting was called to consider its re- 
storation, but any such proposition was 
regularly voted down. Gradually, how- 
ever, the Italian land owners gained 
strength and the moment they controlled 
the majority vote they demanded a new 
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school house. Many of them contributed 
lumber from their farms and more gave 
their services towards its construction. 

There are now thirty-two children who 
attend this school, thirty of them Italians. 
A young American girl is teacher. She 
enjoys teaching the little Italians and the 
parents cannot do enough to express their 
appreciation for the effort she is putting 
into her work. In winter the men turn 
out and shovel a path for her through the 
woods, cutting off a detour of about two 
miles she would otherwise have to walk. 

And now for the “bogy man,” the 
treacherous Italian of tradition, conceal- 
ing a stiletto in one pocket and a bomb 
in the other, ready to do you with one 
or both on the slightest provocation. 
Like the “little darkey in bed,” when you 
turn down the blanket, I “reckon him not 
dar.” 

There are bad Italians and there are 
bad men of every nationality, but in no 
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greater proportion. The gentry of black 
hand notoriety confine their attentions al- 
most entirely to fellow countrymen. 
They are not looking for jobs on farms 
and seek ever the city and the crowd. As 
a rule, the Italian, if only treated fairly, 
is gentle, loyal, and very responsive to 
kindness. 

In The Outlook of February 24, 1906, 
John Foster Carr, writing on The Com- 
ing of the Italian, said in regard to crime: 


In these columns of crime the most strik- 
ing fact in the Italian’s favor is a remark- 
able showing of sobriety. During the year, 
7,281 Irish were haled into court accused of 
“intoxication” and “intoxication and disor- 
derly conduct,” while the Italians arrested 
on the same charge numbered only 513.... 
Next, noticing only offenses committed with 
particular frequency, the Italians again ap 
pear at a pronounced advantage in: Assaults 
(misdemeanor), 284 Irish and 139 Italians; 
disorderly conduct, 3,278 Irish and 1,454 Ital- 
ians; larceny (misdemeanor), 297 Irish and 
174 Italians; vagrancy, 1,031 Irish and 80 
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Boulders and stumps in the foreground illustrate the character of the soil before the orchards were 
planted four years ago. 
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Italians. Insanity is here listed with crime, 
and there are 146 Irish commitments to 35 
Italian. Irish and Italians are nearly at an 
equality in: Burglaries, 68 Irish and 57 Ital- 
ians; and larceny (felony), 122 Irish and 
94 Italians. On the other hand, Italians 
show at the worst in: Violation of corpora- 
tion ordinance (chiefly peddling without a 
license), 196 Irish and 1,169 Italians; and 
assault (felony), 75 Irish and 155 Italians. 
In homicides, quite. contrary to the popular 
impression, the Italians are only charged 
with the ratio exactly normal to their num- 
bers after taking the average per 100,000 for 
the whole city, while the Irish are accused 
of nearly two and one-half times their quota: 
Irish 50, Italians 14. 


If only a few simple rules are followed, 
there need be no trouble in getting the 
best results from their labor and they 
will prove a valuable asset to agricultural 
America. But these rules are potent and 
Americans will find them well worth their 
attention. Never try to mix Italians 
from different provinces. You might 
better attempt to fuse oil and water. If 
you wish an agriculturist, get a con- 
tadino, a farmer. He may have drifted 
to the city, but his place is on the land 
and you will find him taking to it like a 
duck to water. 

The Italians are gregarious. They 
prefer to live in little villages, as they do 
in Italy, while they cultivate outlying 
plots. The lonely farm house has no at- 
traction for the Italian men or women. 
Their houses need only be of the most 
primitive construction to begin with. 
They will be sure to improve them as 
time goes on. ‘Their forte is intensive 
farming, so that small acreage near a 
good market is to their and your bene- 
fit. Be careful to select a thoroughly re- 
liable agency, which will assist you in 
choosing just what you want. 

Follow these few simple rules and be- 
lieve me you will soon hear the music of 
golden eagles as they jingle in your 
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pockets, while contact with these sunny 
hearted Latins will bring your buried 
youth bubbling to the surface. The years 
will fall away by decades and verily you 
will be a boy again, although you may 
not look the part. At least, this is the 
result I have observed in men who were 
most happy in their treatment of the Ital- 
ian, and who were as a result getting 
good returns in every way. 

At Experiment Station No. 1, Wading 
River, Long Island, conducted by H. B. 
Fullerton for the Long Island Railroad 
Company, three Italians are doing most 
satisfactory work. 

I can remember when there was a pre- 
judice abroad among Americans which 
extended to all Italians. Now the ban 
has been lifted to a certain extent from 
those who hail from Northern or Central 
Italy, but the poor Sicilian is still tabooed. 
The Sicilians, particularly those who 
come from the vicinity of Palermo, are 
expert fruit growers. Their great forte 
is grafting. A friend told me that in 
Sicily she had eaten six varieties of the 
citron family grown on one tree, and each 
fruit had a distinct flavor and all were 
delicious. 

These people are industrious and clean. 
They are very clannish, clinging to family 
connections through endless ramifica- 
tions. They are anxious to give their 
children educational advantages, and will 
make any sacrifice to send them to school. 

Mr. Lord, in the book already quoted, 
describes a Sicilian colony numbering 
2,400 in Bryan, Texas. 
study of the Italian in the separate prov- 
inces, his characteristics and environ- 
ment, is in preparation by Senora’ Alba 
Barbato, wife of Dr. Nicoleo Barbato. 
When published it will prove a valuable 
guide to those interested in employing the 
Italian immigrant. 
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During a visit a few years ago to Eng- 
land and America the writer was espe- 
cially impressed by American social set- 
tlement work—its energy, originality and 
ability to deal both with details of social 
work and with organization on a large 
scale. 

In 1905 a small group of persons, the 
writer being one of them, decided to fol- 
low the example of their brethren in Eng- 
land and America, and to try settlement 
work in Russia. 

Of all European countries Russia is 
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at the present moment of her history in 
the most favorable position for the intro- 
duction of new social institutions and the 
organization of new social elements. The 
old regime is dying ; the new order is not 
yet installed; the energy of the people 
is in a state of fermentation. The old 
forms of European social organizaticn, 
feudalistic, clerical, commercial and pro- 
fessional groups of society are changing 
through the active resistance they en- 
counter. The only stronghold has so far 
been the bureaucracy, but this structure 
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is now being zealously destroyed both 
from the right and from the left, by con- 
seryatives and radicals. 

The social elements in Russia, capable 
of undertaking public work, are turning 
to the neighbouring countries in search 
of example, of precedent, of ideals. Geo- 
graphical proximity, frequent intercourse, 
greater familiarity of Russians with the 
lrench and German languages, are mak- 
ing the influence of these countries very 
considerable. But in its structure and 
scale the United States approaches Russia 
more than any other country. Enormous 
dimensions of territory, the presence of 
the far west in one country and of the 
far east in the other for colonization, the 
conglomeration of peoples and races, are 
common features; the absence of tradi- 
tional forms, so strongly established in 
western Europe and in China, as for in- 
stance feudalism, an official church—the 
old bulwarks of land and capital owner- 
ship—are common social features. It is 
therefore comparatively easy in both 
countries for new social forms to find 
their way. 

Americans have been in a happier posi- 
tion than Russians. First, a great ocean 
divides them from the old forms of life, 
and second, only the strongest individuals 
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in the physical, spiritual and social sense 
crossed the ocean to settle there. The 
first attempt of the old world to stop the 
free development of the new American 
nation was easily thrown off by it. Much 
more difficult is the position of the Rus- 
sian people in its struggle with the old 
regime, the yoke of which it is only now 
throwing off. The writer has dwelt upon 
what appears to him to be a parallel be- 
tween the two countries because, in spite 
of far distance and all such differences 
as blood and languages, the conditions of 
the two countries seem sufficiently similar 
to make American methods of awakening 
and concentrating public energy sugges- 
tive to Russians. It is worth while for 
those acquainted with the forms of Amer- 
ican culture to try to introduce into Rus- 
sian social life elements of the American 
practical social work. 

A deep and striking impression was 
produced on the mind of the author by 
the settlements when he made his trip 
through America in 1903. He visited the 
University Settlement in New York on 
Rivington street. After that he passed 
through Boston, where Robert Woods 
and Mr. Bloomfield showed him the social 
work done there. In Chicago he enjoyed 
the hospitality of Hull House. Farther 
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on he visited St. Louis and its play- 
grounds and San Francisco. Every-* 


where the kind help and talks made him 
acquainted with the inner life and with 
the energy and spiritual strength of the 
workers. Everywhere was manifested 
the capability of the American people in 
creating new associations, and the broad- 
ness of its public initiative, both of which 
can serve as a very good example for 
Russians. 

It was the purpose of those projecting 
the settlement to try the introduction of a 
new force into public programs and plat- 
forms in the center of Russia,—Moscow. 
It is not an easy task to start a new cur- 
rent in the turbid stream of life. The dif- 
ferences of culture and temperament do 
not permit of the introduction of the same 
methods’of work without modifying and 
adapting them to new conditions. The 
group which decided to try the work in 
the new line, had therefore to be very 
prudent. 

Three dangers were 
threatening them: The pro- 
test of the organized goy- 
ernmental reactionary and 
other parties. The unpre- 
paredness of the middle 
class and its instinctive hos- 
tility to new forms of life, 
which the lack of culture 
threatened to make more 
pronounced. The _ inex- 
perience of the workers 
themselves, and the diffi- 
culty of taking into consid- 
eration all influential fac- 
tors, so that the right 
resultant could be found. 
To these of course the lack 
of pecuniary means must 
be added and the lack of 
conscious public support. 

The work began in 1905 
with the organization of a 
small summer colony in the 
country near Moscow. A 
dozen boys, aged from nine 
to fourteen years, were 
taken there from one of the 
suburbs of Moscow. The 
aim was as follows: To 
start from an organization 
already familiar to the peo- 
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ple (summer school colonies for children 
have existed for a long time in Moscow). 
To get better acquainted with the chil- 
dren, to understand the ideas and tastes 
of their families, and to create the begin- 
nings of future settlement work, and in 
that way to prepare the ground for the 
organization in Moscow during the next 
winter of children’s clubs heretofore un- 
known both to parents and children. 
The character of the life in the summer 
colony was similar to that in the Ameri- 
can boys’ camping life; it was based on 
the absence of command by elders, on 
the work of all with their own hands, and 
on the self-government of the children. 
Much time and effort were necessary in 
acquiring the confidence of the children 
and in getting them accustomed to self- 
reliance and reasonable use of their full 
freedom. Now, the children themselves 
manage all the household, buy all that is 
necessary, do the cooking, work in the 
flower and vegetable gardens, establish 
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the plan of wcrk for the day and then do 
it all. They hold meetings, discuss all 
difficulties and take resolutions on disput- 
ed points. After a certain period some 
of the children return to the city, their 
comrades coming then to fill their places. 

In the city itself the settlement work 
is practically established. Children’s 
clubs are working; a kindergarten deals 
with the younger children; concerts, re- 
ceptions with music, singing and dancing 
are being arranged by the children them- 
selves; there is a little library; a number 
of courses has been opened, where for a 
small fee children get more or less sys- 
tematic training in the lines in which they 
feel interested. There is also an ele- 
mentary school which children enter after 
a three years’ study in the municipal pri- 
mary schools. One of the residents is 
a lady physician who gives medical help 
to the children and their parents. The 
settlement has started courses in foreign 
languages, drawing, tracing, joinery, 
sewing, locksmith’s and bootmaker’s 
work. The work is continued for those 
children who remain in the city during 
the summer while the country colonies 
described above are organized for as 
many as possible. Frequent excursions 
into the country are arranged for the chil- 
dren who remain in the city. The settle- 
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_ment has to carry all the expenses, the 
children being usually too poor to pay 
even a part. 

The number of workers is about forty, 
nine of whom are residents, and the num- 
ber of constant clients is about 300, their 
ages varying from five to eighteen years. 
The whole organization is governed by 
strictly democratic principles; the work 
is directed by a committee of all workers 
acting together. A financial committee 
supplies the organization with the means 
for the work. After two years of ex- 
perience a piece of land has been bought. 
The settlement is building its own home. 

It is worth noting that the small be- 
ginning, which sprang up at a favorable 
moment, is answering the popular need 
to such an extent that enquiries are being 
directed from different places in Russia, 
where similar work is being projected. 
It is probable that a settlement will soon 
be opened in St. Petersburg. 

So on the continent of Europe, where 
up to the present time settlement work 
has been carried on only in Amsterdam, 
Vienna and Hamburg, America has now 
a younger comrade, a Russian settlement, 
ready for intercourse with her, for ex- 
change of thoughts, experience and liter- 
ature. It hopes to have brotherly mutual 
help from other settlements. 


The Ideal Dramatics for a Boys’ Club 


Sixth Paper 


Sidney S. Peixotto, 
Headworker Columbia Park Boys’ Club, San Francisco 


One of the most useful lines of train- 
ing that can be devised for children is 
something that will lead to a high quality 
of self-expression. The average child is 
naturally incapable of debating or of ex- 
pressing itself satisfactorily, for it re- 
quires long years of training and abun- 
dance of brain culture to secure such a 
result. In my work with children, 1 
have made an effort to be distinctly prac- 
tical and to ask nothing that I am not 
quite sure they can do well. I ama firm 
opponent of the idea that the child is cap- 
able of doing dramatic work. It seems 
to me that the reason for this is too evi- 


dent to make it necessary for me to ex- 
plain it. Dramatic work needs self-con- 
trol, an intimate understanding of the 
luman instincts and experience to reach 
excellence. It is, in my opinion, beyond 
the reach of juvenile endeavor. I be- 
lieve it is more than harmful to lead chil- 
dren to believe they can render classical 
dramas, for, at best, the performances 
of these amateurs are apologetically 
spoken of as “very well done for chil- 
dren.” 

The long, weary rehearsals that are 
necessary are in themselves bad; the fact 
that the performers are in every word 
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they say imitating someone else and 
that each gesture is a studied move- 
ment, tends to produce an unnaturalness 
that is very harmful. When the night of 
the performance comes, with a large au- 
dience in front, the child, no matter how 
good or how inferior his rendering has 
been, goes back to his home or his friends 
to be told he has done something well 
that he has not done well, which is to 
create, to say the least, a wrong and 
harmful impression in the child’s mind. 

It may seem, at first, strange to hear 
such an opinion from one who has been 
interested as I have been for years, in 
developing the dramatic interest in chil- 
dren. In my club dramatics are perhaps 
the chief interest. Our dramas started 
from acting charades. They resembled 
the old basement theater stunts for which 
we charged a bottle or a sack. It was 
crude, but spontaneous. It had a fasci- 
nation for the children that was unques- 
tionable and it grew in character by leaps 
and bounds. From the acting charade 
we advanced to the talking charade and 
later, when the invention of the play- 
ers was aroused, the club workers began 
to produce single acts. And so, for six 
years, in our club, the act has been de- 
veloped to such a degree that it is just 
as much a part of the character building 
process as the military or athletic work. 

The act, as I speak of it, is extempor- 
aneous. The workers or the boys, stand- 
ing in the game room, construct the com- 
ing play. They discuss its beginning; 
how it shall develop; they illustrate the 
climaxes and decide on the ending. Bits 
of the conversation that particularly em- 
phasize the plot are given to the par- 
ticipants, but it is, up to this point, en- 
tirely a case of—“You do this” and “I 
will do that.” 

After all this has been understood the 
boys repair to the plentifully supplied 
dressing-room, where are accumulated 
all sorts of costumes, and there prepara- 
tions are made for rendering the play. 
There has been a marvelous development. 
In the early years the boys displayed 
crude and coarse and often “rough- 
house” tendencies, appealing distinctly, 
however, to boys’ life. Now the acts 
have become, through years of progress, 
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the most delightful and fascinating little 
comedies. 

The boys show great versatility. They 
are clever mimics of certain types which 
are always about them. Some are pe- 
culiarly good as German imitators; some 


_are rarely funny Irishmen; others delight 


in the Hebrew character. There are bad 
boys and mother’s boys and quaint imi- 
tators of women. The whole is a won- 
derful illustration of the capacity of chil- 
dren to observe and an object lesson in 
the value of natural acting in cultivating 
the boy. 

There are infinite possibilities in such 
training school. Boys, early, lose the 
natural shyness and awkwardness before 
audiences and acquire a degree of self- 
expression, a confidence in their ability 
that unquestionably leave a deep and last- 
ing effect. More than that, they become 
in a natural way able to rise and speak 
simply and directly upon questions that 
come up in their business meetings re- 
garding athletics and other departments 
of their work. So I have come to look 
upon this natural dramatic work as the 
most important thing we can give these 
young children. 

As to the character of the plays, it 
would be hard, indeed, to describe the 
thousand and one original playlets that 
have been given in the Columbia Park 
Boys’ Club. Essentially, they have cov- 
ered every-day life as we all see it. They 
have represented farmers coming to town 
and boys going to the country; officers 
in downtown business houses seeking 
new employes; hospital scenes; shop- 
keepers of the neighborhood; school in 
all its phases, good and bad; tramps of 
every variety; Chinese; phases of life 
as seen in the West; melo-dramatic 
scenes ;in short, everything that makes up 
this bustling life of the city of to-day 
has been upon the stage of the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club and has been fascinat- 
ingly depicted with the most inspiring 
reality. Day after day, night after 
night, seven days each week, the drama 
continues to be produced and while much 
of it is inconsequential and soon for- 
gotten, some of the plays are so good that 
they linger in the minds of the spectators 
and are enrolled as club classics. There 
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are forty or fifty plays which are, now and 
then, revived by the older members and 
which hold all the inimitable qualities 
that made them successful at their first 
production. One of the clder members of 
the club has compiled about one hundred 
of these charades which seem to have 
made a permanent impression and I 
enumerate some of them under the 
names which he has given and _ this 
will serve to show the varied lines 
of thought that make up this interest- 
ing feature of our club life: Society 
of Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
School for Book-agents; Skinner’s 
Hotel; Stage-struck Burglars; Salvation 
Army Meeting; Substitute School-teach- 
er; Sick Tramp; Renting the Store; Re- 
cruiting Office; The Teacher’s Pet; The 
Rival Candidates; Out in Society; The 
Messenger Boys’ Strike; The Insurance 
Agency; Masquerade Burglar; The 
Lightning Photographer; The Lively 
Statue; Insurance Ike; Janitor Becomes 
Baron; Fire in a Hospital; Hiring a Law- 
office Boy; The Fake Gramophone; Duel 
in the Dark; The Desk Sergeant; In a 
Dentist’s Office; The Crazy Man; The 
Charity Office; Testing an Ambulance 
Driver; Actors’ Bureau; You Join the 
Union; Walking Delegate and the Res- 
taurant Keeper; Minister for Twenty 
Minutes; The Tramp Valet. 

With a development of such cleverness 
it was only to be expected that there was 
a desire to seck a wider audience. In 
the last few years the club members have 
been constantly asked to participate in the 
many entertainments that have been 
given each year for charitable purposes, 
and at these performances they have se- 
lected the things that they considered 
most worthy. These have been given 
with the same freedom with which they 
were given at the club. There was no 
period of rehearsal and no long, tedious 
grind. We have always been certain of 
the various participants and have had 
confidence that their stage work would 
amuse and satisfy the audience. 

It will be seen that our dramatic work 
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is absolutely natural and spontaneous. It 
is no more to the boys of that club than 
putting On a baseball suit and going to 
playa game. They do both without fear. 
The stage becomes just like any other ac- 
tivity in which they are equally interested, 
and yet, the gain is so tremendous, the 
effect upon their character is so positive, 
that I am sure it has become my most 
positive influence in dealing with chil- 
dren in my work. The plays are besides 
one of the finest attractions in our club 
in bringing large crowds to see the boys, 
indeed they are one of the most potent 
forces in my hard competition against the 
city’s evil influences. Such a little 
theater as ours, which is open to all who 
want to attend, means many a night spent 
within the walls of the clubhouse that 
otherwise would have been spent in the 
degrading cheap theaters. Boys often 
drop into the club because they think 
they may have a chance to act. The 
stage is alluring, and it is a fact that 
almost every boy we have is willing to 
go into the plays; in fact one rarely asks 
to be excused. 

It is from this training in the club that 
I have been able to develop those sum- 
mer exhibition tours, which have become 
so successful. The theater work is really 
nothing more than an exhibition of the 
life of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club, 
which consists of high-class gymnasium 
work; combinations of beautiful singing 
that the boys have been taught in the club, 
and some of the best farces that we have 
originated. All these various energies 
are placed in the hands of thoroughly 
reliable boys. Not more than two re- 
hearsals are held except in the gymnasium 
acts, so that the demand on the time of 
the boys is slight. The whole perform- 
ance begins to develop after the first 
performance. It rounds out on the sec- 
ond night, through suggestions, and from 
that time no moment is spent throughout 
these long summers in going over any- 
thing that is to be done. It is all part 
of the natural, happy and healthy life 
of the young actors. AP tO 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


CLASS AND MASS IN LABOR 


It is a superficial view of current move- 
ments in labor and politics to discern 
only an effort to promote the interests 
or dominance of a class. To be sure 
there is every sign of the awakening of 
the wage earners of our country and the 
world to the consciousness of their class 
interest and political power. But to the 
student of social movements there is un- 
mistakable evidence that this increasing 
class consciousness of theirs is only the 
chief among many signs of the awaken- 
ing of the mass to move together to claim 
and conserve the rights and interests 
common to the whole community. Oth- 
ers than trade unionists are moved to 
take political action by the same motives. 
The governors of our states and terri- 
tories initiated a movement for the con- 
servation of the nation’s natural re- 
sources last May. In August it had al- 
ready taken a non-partisan political char- 
acter and method in the organization of 
the National Conservation League which 
promises to be as potent in legislative 
politics as in its influence upon legisla- 
tion. 

So those who are leading organized 
labor into politics are proceeding with 
more caution and far-sightedness than 
are credited to them. On the one hand 
they have kept clear of any alliance with 
the class-conscious socialists, even to the 
point of arousing the bitterest antagon- 
ism of the Socialist Party and press. On 
the other hand they as explicitly avow 
non-partisanship and disavow any organic 
alliance with the Democratic Party in 
their endorsement of its platform and can- 
didates. Their constituents are assured 
that they are as free as ever they were 
from party affiliation, and that they will 
be as independent the day after election 
as they were before their endorsement 
of the labor planks. 

It, however, remains to be seen to what 
extent local unions, and the state and na- 
tional federations of labor can escape 
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entangling alliances with the local party 
“organization,” and the national partisan 
policies, which conservative unionists 
have always feared as divisive and de- 
structive of trade unionism. But if any- 
thing can forefend the dangers of polit- 
ical action, and the perils of endorsing 
any party platform and candidates, it 
will be done by making good the claim 
that organized labor in so doing is only 
standing for the common welfare of all 
the people, and not only for the interests 
of its own wage earning class, or against 
the interest of the merchant or capitalist 
classes as such. 

This contention, of course, is not so 
easy to demonstrate to others’ satisfaction, 
as the socialist class-conscious arguments 
are to those who expect to succeed, not 
by winning but by destroying other class 
interests. The fact that it is an open 
question with the unclassified voters who 
wield the balance of power whether the 
endorsed labor planks are for the com- 
mon welfare has two different bearings. 
While it makes it harder for the wage 
earning class to win this balance of polit- 
ical power, it also gives labor the oppor- 
tunity to broaden its plea in order to win 
the mass. In attempting so to do, not 
only will American labor organizations 
be strengthened, by being broadened into 
taking more public spirited views and 
action on public questions, but American 
political life will be purified and rein- 
forced by the addition of so large and 
influential a body of organized citizens, 
whose vital interests are involved in every 
public policy. 


LABOR AND POLITICS ABROAD 


To forecast the effect of political aims 
and activity upon our labor, we must still 
look to other lands to see the tendencies. 
However, the form and pace of Ameri- 
can political activity are sure to differ 
from that abroad, experience in England, 
especially, points the direction which the 
political movement’ of labor jis likely: to 
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take here. For our American Federation 
of Labor is now beginning to take polit- 
ical action, just where the English trade 
union congress began years ago. ‘There, 
the labor representation committee en- 
dorsed or nominated those candidates, 
who best met the ideals or requirements 
of the labor vote. Here the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor took upon itself that initiative and 
function. There, an increasingly numer- 
ous and able body of labor representa- 
tives have been seated by these means in 
Parliament and in the county and bor- 
ough councils. Here, without any united 
political action hitherto upon the part of 
wage earners, almost every other special 
interest in the country has its representa- 
tives in Congress, the state legislatures 
and city councils, except labor which is 
the most comprehensive of them all. 
There, such leaders as John Burns, Will 
Crookes, Philip Snowden, Kier Hardie, 
J. Ramsey MacDonald, and Percy Alden 
have been trained for public service in 
labor politics. Here, our labor leaders 
have not had public scope, function and 
experience enough either to take their 
part in public affairs, or to emancipate 
themselves from the thralldom in which 
they are held by the jealousy of their un- 
ions which suspect them of disloyalty 
when they serve or affiliate with any oth- 
er interest. Legislation in England has 
thereby become far more effectively eco- 
nomic and human in its nature and result, 
without doing injustice to any other 
class. Old age pensions, for instance, 
though demanded, initiated and urged 
as a class measure’ by labor, were most 
prominently advocated by London’s great 
shipper Charles Booth, and passed Par- 
liament as a bill of the Liberal govern- 
ment and with the vote of the House of 
Lords. The mass has made the class in- 
terests its own. In no American state 
have we been able justly to distribute the 
loss of life and earning capacity from in- 
dustrial casualties, because of the pre- 
dominant influence of another class in 
our legislatures. By the prevention of 
such industrial insurance, as in Germany 
divides the loss between the wage fund, 
the employers and the state, the burden 
is unjustly borne in America by the vic- 
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tim’s family or the taxpayers of the 
county. And thus a class refuses to make 
the interests of the mass its own. 

Both labor and politics have profited in 
England by occupying common ground 
and manfully struggling in the same 
arena of public life. Politics have been 
thus humanized and made the concern of 
the whole people there, as it is not here, 
because these practical issues of our 


work-a-day life thus are not forced to © 


the fore and made paramount on the 
stump, at the polls and in our halls of 
legislation. When under the aegis of our 
American sense of fair play labor is wel- 
comed among all comers to give and 
take on the free field of American poli- 
tics, these results may be expected: 
Parties must have real policies, by the 
practical success of which they will stand 
or fall; the party “organization” can then 
no longer exist for its own sake; politics 
will be forced to deal with actual issues; 
political leaders will have to be more than 
politicians when their leadership 1s tested 
by the economic or civic success or fail- 
ure of their solution of them; the city, 
the state, and the nation will be supreme 
only when parties serve themselves the 
best by serving their country the most. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


It is interesting to note the diverse ways 
in which thinkers abroad and at home are 
grappling with the acute industrial prob- 
lems that are common to all civilized peo- 
ples. In Europe and Great Britain the 
voluntary measures which have devel- 
oped the strong friendly societies and 
other private agencies seem to have been 
outgrown both by the needs of the in- 
dustrial situation and by the demands of 
the people. In almost every country the 
dependence is being placed now on gov- 
ernmental provisions to distribute the 
burden imposed upon the individual and 
the community by industrial casualties 
and diseases, old age and lack of employ- 
ment. Everywhere there is a determined 
effort to substitute some form of eco- 
nomic compensation for the forms of 
public and private charity upon which 
dependence has hitherto been almost ex- 
clusively placed. In this country, how- 
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ever, where the economic pressure has 
not yet been felt so severely as abroad, the 
initial endeavors to secure public pro- 
vision for industrial insurance by legisla- 
tion, have failed in the state legislatures. 
The struggle for postal savings banks, 
government guarantee for national bank 
deposit, and other encouragements to 
thrift are being interpreted now as the 
American substitute for the old age pen- 
sions to which England is leading the 
way. Meanwhile the benefit features of 
trade unions, which have been the main 
dependence of the wage workers both 
abroad and at home, are being emulated 
powerfully and supplemented by those 
initiated and supported by employing 
firms and corporations. 


HARVESTER BENEFIT SOCIETY 


Distinctive among many such notable 
industrial insurance schemes which have 
been established privately in. recent years 
are the “benefit and pension” plans for 
the employes of the International Har- 
vester Company, which went into effect 
the first day of last month. They deserve 
special attention, because they are the 
result of an exhaustive study of prac- 
tically everything that is being done in 
this country along that line, and much 
that has been attempted abroad. In their 
research and conclusions, the investiga- 
tors of the company have been assisted 
by Professor Henderson and others ex- 
pertly informed or practically engaged in 
the development of industrial insurance. 
They are likely to be regarded and fol- 
lowed as an advanced type both of the 
mutual co-operation of employers and 
employes exemplified in the establish- 
ment of the benefit association, and as a 
liberal type of an employers’ independent 
pension fund for aged employes. The 
advance made in these plans is registered 
in the liberal benefits and features of the 
benefit association. The most notable fea- 
ture is made conspicuous by its absence. 
For no “release” of the company from the 
employes’ exercise of any legal rights 
anywhere appears, as it almost always 
does among the conditions imposed upon 
the employe in becoming eligible to the 
benefit features provided either by co- 
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operative or independent schemes. The 
recognition of the employes in constitut- 
ing and managing this benefit associa- 
tion is democratic. Membership is entire- 
ly voluntary, open to all employes who 
join during the first three months without 
medical examination or age limit, and 
thereafter to those not over forty-five 
years of age, who are passed by the med- 
ical examiner. The thirty trustees hay- 
ing the management of the association 
and the absolute control of its funds are 
chosen, one-half by tne employes in the 
membership, and one-half by the com- 
pany. 

The benefits to be secured by every 
employe who contributes two per cent of 
his wages to the fund include the follow- 
ing: For disability due to sickness, re- 
sulting from the infection of a wound, or 
from any injury not immediately dis- 
abling and not reported at the time of the 
accident, or from poison, or accidental 
overdose of medicine, or from surgical 
operation, sunstroke or frost bite, one- 
half of the member’s average wage, not 
longer than fifty-two weeks; for acci- 
dent either when at work or off duty, 
the same rate; for the loss of a hand or 
foot, a total amount equal to one year’s 
average wages, or for the loss of both 
hands or both feet, or of one hand and 
one foot, an amount equivalent to two 
years’ average wages; for the loss of the 
sight of one eye, one-half of his average 
yearly wages; or for the total loss of the 
sight of both eyes, two years’ average 
wages; for death from sickness, amount 
equal to one year’s average wages, from 
accident, an amount equivalent to two 
years’ average wages, part of which may 
be paid before final settlement to meet 
funeral or other urgent expenses. 

More consideration than we have noted 
in any other similar plan is shown for the 
exceptional cases upon which the hard 
and fast regulations bear so heavily. For 
instance, those over forty-five years old 
who are approved by the medical exami- 
ner appointed by the trustees, are eligible 
to all benefits except that their death 
benefit is limited to $100. Physical de- 
fects which would otherwise make an em- 
ploye ineligible to these benefits are no 
bar to membership, provided the appli- 
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cant agrees to make no claim for disa- 
bility arising from or growing out of 
such previous defect. Membership ter- 
minates with employment, but any mem- 
ber laid off from work for a period not 
exceeding ninety days may retain mem- 
bership by paying his contributions each 

_ month in advance, and any employe leav- 
ing the service, who has been a member 
one year, may retain his interest in the 
death benefit which he held during the 
last year of employment, upon filing ap- 
plication five days after the termination 
of his employment, and so long as he con- 
tinues to pay the small premium of this 
form of insurance. Such a member if 
re-employed may resume full member- 
ship upon passing a satisfactory physical 
examination. No benefits, however, may 
be claimed by those whose disability is 
,due to intoxication, venereal diseases, 
brawling or scuffling, or injury received 
in any liquor saloon, gambling house or 
other disreputable resort. But a mem- 
ber thus disabled may contribute for and 
be entitled to death benefits only. And 
the money paid for death benefit will be 
repaid to the heirs of a suicide who for- 
feits the principal. Appeal from the de- 
cision of the superintendent of the asso- 
ciation to the Board of Trustees is always 
open to every member. 

The contributions from the members 
are used only for payments of benefits 
due and the expenses of administration, 
and any surplus shall be under the con- 
trol of the representatives of the mem- 
bers on the Board of Trustees. The com- 
pany agrees to contribute to the funds of 
the association $25,000 a year, if fifty 
per cent of the employes are enrolled in 
the membership, or $50,000 a year when 
seventy-five per cent of the employes are 
enrolled. It, moreover, guarantees the 
safety of the fund and also to advance 
money when necessary to pay benefits due 
at date, as well as to pay four per cent 
semi-annual interest on the average bal- 
ance to the credit of the association. 

Of the 30,000 employes, 9,200 applied 
for membership in the benefit association 
during the first nine days after the plan 
had been put into operation. This was 
considered very encouraging in view of 
the fact that some of the large works 
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were practically closed for inventory dur- 
ing this period, after which the applica- 
tions are expected largely to increase. 


HARVESTER COMPANY PENSIONS 


The pension system of the Internation- 
al Harvester Company is entirely inde- 
pendent of the benefit association above 
described. It is established by the com- 
pany, and is supported entirely by it as 
a tribute of appreciation to “the fidelity, 
efficiency and loyalty of the employes.” 
It is administered by a pension board of 
five officers or employes of the company 
annually appointed by the directors. 
Every employe is eligible to the pension 
fund. All male employes who shall have 
reached the age of sixty-five years and 
have been twenty or more years in the 
service of the company may at their own 
request, or at the discretion of the pen- 
sion board, be retired from active service 
and become eligible to a pension. Re- 
tirement is compulsory at seventy years 
of age unless later date is fixed for such 
retirement at the discretion of the pen- 
sion board. All female employes after 
twenty or more years of service, who may 
have reached the age of fifty years, may 
thus be retired and become eligible to a 
pension. At the age of sixty they must 
retire, unless their term of service is 
prolonged at the discretion of the pen- 
sion board. Re-employment after leav- 
ing the service for more than two years 
involves the relationship of a new em- 
ploye to the pension system. The month- 
ly pensions allowed after these age limits 
are one per cent of the average annual 
pay for each year of active service dur- 
ing the ten years next preceding retire- 
ment, with a maximum of $100 per 
month, and a minimum of eighteen dol- 
lars per month. These allowances may 
be continued to widows and orphans of 
a pensioner for a limited period. Old 
employes who were found eligible were 
pensioned and retired immediately. 

The pamphlet containing the full and 
compact statement of these benefit and 
pension plans may be secured on appli- 
cation to the Publicity Department of the 
International Harvester Company at Chi- 
cago. » —% 
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TO ARBITRATE OR CONCILIA TE 


The acute political struggle in New 
Zealand over the compulsory arbitration 
law since the hard times struck that 
country adds interest and importance to 
the study of The Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, in 
comparison with the New Zealand law, 
which Victor S. Clark contributes to the 
current Bulletin of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor No. 76. The immediate 
occasion for this act which became a law 
March 22, 1907, was a strike in the coal 
mines of Alberta, which threatened to 
leave the prairie provinces without the 
winter's supply of fuel. It was there- 
fore aimed to prevent strikes only in the 
service of public utilities, including steam 
and electric railway, power and lighting 
plants, coal and metal mines, in which 
public safety and welfare are involved 
most. It does not provide, as do the 
New Zealand and Australian laws, either 
for the compulsory arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes, or for their legal prohibi- 
tion after an investigation of their causes 
has been made. Well-informed public 
opinion is the sole reliance in this Cana- 
dian legislation to prevent or shorten such 
disturbances, and the act provides only 
for legal, compulsory, public investiga- 
tion before a strike or lock-out is per- 
mitted. Previous legislation in Canada 
made such investigation available only 
at the option of the parties at issue. This 
act, therefore, takes the first step toward 
government intervention in industrial 
disputes. 

To this very feature, however, many 
of the stronger labor organizations in 
Canada, are opposed. ‘ Their opposition 
is based on the general distrust with 
which workingmen regard government 
intervention in labor matters, and the be- 
lief that they can better improve their 
conditions through their own negotia- 
tions with their employers, backed by 
sudden strikes, than by negotia- 
tions backed by deferred strikes, for 
which the employer may prepare himself 
in advance. This attitude is maintained 
for the most part by railway and mine 
workers, but the Dominion Trades and 
Labor Congress, composed of represen- 
tatives from the federated trades and 
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united mine workers (not the Western 
Federation of Miners), and constituting 
the most representative and_ influential 
body of organized labor in the Dominion 
endorsed the act by a vote of eighty-one 
to nineteen, “as being in consonance with 
the oft expressed attitude of organized 
labor in favor of investigation or con- 
ciliation.” It is significant, however, 
that the unions of the trades, to which 
the act most directly applies, still with- 
hold their endorsement. Employers and 
the general public in Canada favor the 
law with very little dissent. 

In the four points wherein it differs 
from the New Zealand Arbitration Act 
of 1900, this Canadian law appeals to the 
sentiment of employes in the United 
States, who are unanimously and irrec- 
oncilably opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion :—in that it applies to a limited num- 
ber of industries, does not provide for 
the incorporation of unions, requires the 
appointment of a new board for each dis- 
pute, and does not contemplate compul- 
sory awards. The Strike Commission 
appointed by the president to investigate 
the Chicago Railway Union strike four- 
teen years ago, recommended a perma- 
nent commission with powers of investi- 
gation similar to those possessed by the 
temporary Canadian commission, and 
proposed that pending such investigation, 
strikes and lockouts should be unlawful 
in railway service. 

The emphasis laid by the Canadian act 
and the American Strike Commission 
upon both the indispensable utility of 
public investigation, and the point at 
which legal coercion is required seems 
to be better timed and placed than in the 
New Zealand law. For, despite the com- 
pulsory features of the latter law, strikes 
have increasingly occurred in defiance of 
the decrees of the court. This situation 
has become so intolerable that the New 
Zealand Liberal government, although it 
has retained its power for the last fifteen 
years through its alliance with the labor 
party, is pushing through Parliament a 
drastic labor bill, against the bitter oppo- 
sition of its formerly strongest allies. 
Heavy penalties, both fine and imprison- 
ment, are imposed on unionists and non- 
unionists who refuse to arbitrate, or who, 
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after the decree of the arbitration court, 
refuse to obey it. Unions are made re- 
sponsible as organizations, and_ their 
members as individuals. Penalties are 
provided also against employers who vio- 
late the decrees of the Arbitration Court, 
who, however, are not so numerous as 
they were when compulsory arbitration 
was first established. 


BUREAU OF LABOR BULLETIN 


The invaluable service being rendered 
by the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
to all who would understand the indus- 
trial situation in our own and other coun- 
tries, is exemplified impressively in the 
issue for May, 1908. In addition to the 
comparative study of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Disputes Act with the New Zea- 
land and Australian compulsory arbitra- 
tion laws, which is referred to above, 
there is a wonderfully luminous and com- 
prehensive report by W. D. P. Bliss on 
What Is Done for the Unemployed in 
European Countries, some of the strong 


and interesting features of which will 
hereafter be shared by our readers. 
Some idea may be had of the valuable 
editorial work being done in the Bulletin 
by the fact that in this number the of- 
ficial facts and figures on strikes and 
lock-outs in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Russia are 
summarized and tabulated from the lat- 
est statistical publications of these for- 
eign governments. The decision of 
American courts (federal, and the higher 
courts of the states and territories), 
which affect labor; are quoted and their 
applications interpreted. And a brief di- 
gest of the state laws relating to labor 
enacted since January I, 1904, with a 
cumulative index, closes this notable num- 
ber which, though of exceptionally per- 
manent value, is no exception to the cur- 
rent interest and worth of each number. 
No one who would be intelligently inter- 
ested in the world’s industrial situation, 
or take a citizen’s, or official’s part in 
public affairs, can dispense with it. And 
it may be had for the asking. 


The Trend of Things 


Dr. S. Yokote, whose investigations were 
published at length in Taiyo and translated 
by The Japan Daily Mail, has with some 
care examined into the question of housing 
women factory workers in Japan. “The way 
in which these poor creatures are huddled 
together in miserable lodging houses is a 
disgrace to a civilized country,” he writes. 
Leaving aside the human aspect, he thinks 
manufacturers in certain industries which 
are almost wholly dependent on women’s 
labor, are taking unnecessary risk in ex- 
posing themselves to complete suspension if 
an epidemic should break out in a house 
which often shelters the complete force of 
a factory. He lays down the following mini- 
mum requirements: Lodging houses in 
healthy locations, on high ground if pos- 
sible; sleeping rooms of proper size ‘“‘in- 
stead of having one mat only;” baths and 
lavatories in each house, so arranged that 
a large number can use them at one time; 
clean kitchens, with plenty of light and air, 
and inspected food at prices adjusted to 
wages; hospitals, or at least dispensaries, 
with isolated quarters for contagious or 
suspicious cases; for each house a superin- 
tendent and a medical man having power to 
enforce sanitary rules. 

* * * 


There is a club of boys at the Chrystie 


Street House on the East Side which pub- 
lishes a quarterly called Loyalty. The paper 
is particularly interesting because the mem- 
bers of the club are homeless boys, frequent- 
ly with previous experience in the New York 
City Reformatory on Hart’s Island. The 
inception of this club, as well as its adminis- 
istration, has been entirely the work of its 
members. Although the boys in the natural 
course of events find employment in and out 
of the city, they keep in touch with the club 
and the club paper is sent to them at a 
yearly subscription rate of twenty-five cents. 
As one friend of the club puts it, “The aver- 
age mortal with a family and an extensive 
circle of friends can scarcely realize what 
the arrival of a paper means to the scat- 
tered members of the Bachman Loyal Club.” 


* * * 


The Commission of Immigration of New 
York State has organized for work with 
Frank J. Warne as secretary. The offices 
are at 19 Hast 26th street. The following 
committee is in charge and a more extended 
announcement of its work will be made in a 
later issue. Louis Marshall, chairman, Ed- 
ward B. Whitney, Gino C. Speranza, Lillian 
D. Wald, Charles W. Larmon, James B. Rey- 
nolds, Philip V. Danahy, Marcus M. Marks, 
Frances A. Kellor. 
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TO ROME 
IN 1911 


“A rivederci a Roma,’ the farewell 
words of the Spanish delegation at the 
closing meeting of the International Tu- 
berculosis Congress at Washington last 
Saturday, expressed the spirit of the con- 
gress. Increased interest and stimulated 
effort are the most valuable products of 
the meeting and discussion that have been 
going on, and the members of this con- 
gress who cannot go in person to Rome 
for the next one will undoubtedly take 
part in it by attention to its proceedings 
and interest in them. 

The resolutions which were adopted by 
the congress outline a more comprehen- 
sive program than has ever hitherto been 
agreed upon by so important a body. 
They reflect the new prominence received 
by the social aspects of the tuberculosis 
problem, of which the establishment for 
the first time of a section devoted entirely 
to those aspects is another manifestation. 

It was resolved: 

(1) That the attention of state and 
central governments be called to the im- 
portance of proper laws for the obligatory 
notification, by medical attendants, to the 
proper health authorities, of all cases of 
tuberculosis coming to their notice, and 
for the registration of such cases, in order 
to enable the health authorities to put in 
operation adequate measures for the pre- 
vention of the disease; 

(2) That the utmost efforts should be 
continued in the struggle against tuber- 
culosis to prevent the conveyance from 
man to man of tuberculous infection as 
the most important source of the disease; 

(3) That preventive measures be con- 
tinued against bovine tuberculosis and 
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that the possibility of the propagation of 
this to man be recognized; 


(4) That we urge upon the public and 
upon all governments (a) the establish- 
ment of hospitals for the treatment of 
advanced cases of tuberculosis (b) the 
establishment of sanatoria for curable 
cases of tuberculosis (c) the establish- 
ment of dispensaries, day camps, and 
night camps for ambulant cases of tuber- 
culosis which cannot enter hospitals or 
sanatoria ; 

(5) That this congress endorses such 
well-considered legislation for the regu- 
lation of factories and workshops, the ab- 
olition of premature and injurious labor 
of women and children, and the secur- 
ing of sanitary dwellings, as will increase 
the resisting power of the community to 
tuberculosis and other disease ; 

(6) That this congress endorses and 
recommends the establishment of play- 
grounds as an important means of pre- 
venting tuberculosis through their influ- 
ence upon health and resistance to dis- 
ease ; 

(7) That instruction in personal and 
school hygiene should be given in all 
schools for the professional training of 
teachers ; 

(8) That whenever possible such in- 
struction in elementary hygiene should be 
entrusted to properly qualified medical 
instructors ; 

(9) That colleges .and_ universities 
should be urged to establish courses in 
hygiene and sanitation, and also to in- 
clude these subjects among their entrance 
requirements, in order to stimulate use- 
ful elementary instruction in the lower 
schools. 
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NEW YORK’S 
BUDGET EXHIBIT 


“The greatest loss of public money is 
not what is embezzled, but what is used 
extravagantly.” This sentence from an 
article by Controller Metz appearing in 
the New York World might be taken as 
the keynote of the “Budget Exhibit” now 
being held in the City Investing Building. 
New Yorkers are now given an opportu- 
nity to see in graphic form that their tax 
budget of $143,500,000 is not only the 
largest of any city in the world, but that 
extravagance and inefficiency play a large 
part in its disposition. The story of the 
budget is told by photographs, charts and 
models prepared under the direction of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research and 
the Greater New York Taxpayers’ Con- 
ference. 

The exhibit does not consist of a mass 
of dry statistics. The facts are there but 
they are presented so that the noon day 
crowd that will attend will understand 
-and appreciate. Here are two of the 
vcharts that are drawing the largest 
crowds. 


GeT THE HooK. 


Anybody can get it for six cents anywhere. 

This city got the hook from O’Brien and 
Ryder, 60 cents per hook, 5 cents per screw. 
The city got 165 hooks (like this), 172 bolts 
and 18 screws for $117.10 and it took 31 
days ($8 a day) to put up these 165 hooks. 
The two workmen got $248. The total cost 


for material and labor, $365.10; cost per School with only a very scant breakfast 
hook $2.21. or none at all; in addition there are ten 
A YARD or LEMONS. 
12 14 8 
Welsbach 26 Mica Cylinder 
Burners. Mantles. Chimneys. Chimneys. Tripods. 
Gost rine, Clive. cuca: $10.00 $10.40 $3.00 $2.10 $1.60 
Wie sald ii tacts ors 5.20 5.20 1.80 70 72 
, Reflex 4 Green 4 By- 4 Reflex i 
Lights. Shades. Brasses. Mantles. 1 Bracket. 
Cost thes city,, ..42 $8.00 $3.00 $1.66 $1.56 $3.00 - 
Wea oI Ee cece 4.00 1.80 92 1.02 45 
6 Green 
Shades. Total. 
Cost. thescityaar. $4.50 $48.75 
WiGseDal Gert ceca 2.28 24.09 
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“Watch the Budget Grow” is the cap- 
tion that meets the eye at the entrance, 
where there is a graphic representation of 
the striking increases in the city budget 
in the past six years. The Tenement 
House Committee of the New York 
Charity Organization Society contrasts by 
photograph and chart, the old law and 
the new law tenements, and tells why the 
department asks for a $184,966 in its 1909 
bulletin; $95,100 for semi-annual inspec- 
tions, $64,050 for lighting dark rooms, 
$5,106 for necessary supplies, and $20,710 
for necessary salary increases. Other 
exhibits are furnished by the Department 
of Taxes and Assessments, the borough 
presidents’ offices in Brooklyn and Rich- 
mond, the Public Education Association, 
the Congestion Exhibit and the Brooklyn 
League. 

The exhibit will continue for two 
weeks while the budget discussion is at 
its height. Controller Metz spoke at the 
opening session of the exhibit. Other 
speakers will be Mayor Hibbard of Bos- 
ton, and Mayor Adam of Buffalo. Car- 
toonists Davenport, McGill, McCauley 
and Keller will help entertain the audi- 
ence at some of the noon day meetings. 


CHICAGO’S HUNGRY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Five thousand school children in Chi- 
cago are habitually hungry, going to 


We bought at the same place the city did and paid one-half as much. 
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thousand others who do not receive three 
good meals every day. This is the es- 
sential statement in a report made to the 
Chicago Board of Education by a sub- 
committee of the school management 
committee, consisting of W. L. Bodine, 
superintendent of the department of 
compulsory education, Dr. D. P. Mac- 
Millan, director of the child study de- 
partment, and Frank Hamlin, attorney 
for the Board of Education. 

The report is the result of an investi- 
gation brought about through a resolu- 
tion introduced by Modie J. Spiegel, 
member of the Board of Education, and 
adopted by that body last May. The in- 
vestigation was conducted by the depart- 
ment of compulsory education and the 
child study department. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. MacMillan, 10,090 chil- 
dren were examined and 4,664 found to 
be suffering in greater or lesser degree 
from malnutrition. Under the direction 
of Mr. Bodine the truant officers looked 
into the home conditions. Bad and in- 
sanitary housing conditions were preva- 
lent. Many deserted wives were found 
who work early and late to support large 
families of children who are left to get 
what meals they can by themselves. 
These and many other causes and condi- 
tions. are discussed in the report, many 
typical cases being cited. The experi- 
ence of other cities, most of them Euro- 
pean, in meeting the same problem 
through public provision of school lunch- 
es is described; and the work of a pri- 
vate organization in Chicago which has 
furnished lunches in one school is given 
consideration. 

The appearance of the report has 
drawn much attention from newspapers 
and from Board of Education members, 
social and charity workers, and influen- 
tial citizens. Various plans of dealing 
with the situation have been suggested. 
The chief value of the report, however, 
is that it calls attention to a very serious 
and complex problem. It has been pro- 
posed that a public conference be called 
to give careful consideration to the re- 
port and devise the wisest method of re- 
lief. A more thorough analysis of the 
report may be expected in these col- 
umns at an early date. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Ohio, Illinois and Indiana are this 
month holding their annual state confer- - 
ences of charities and corrections: Dur- 
ing the past week the Ohio conference 
met in Sandusky. The program includ- 
ed a wide range of topics and several 
of them are of much more than state 
interest. There is evidence that the so- 
cial workers of Ohio intend to be pre- 
pared to meet the out-of-work problem, 
however much they may hope for im- 
provement in industrial conditions, for 
both Alexander Johnson, secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and Superintendent James F. 
Jackson were scheduled for addresses 
on the relief of the unemployed. A spe- 
cial feature of the program was an illus- 
trated lecture on Home Care for the In- 
sane by Julia C. Lathrop of the Illinois 
State Board of Charities. 

Industrial education and training for 
the adult blind were also brought into 
prominence through two addresses by 
Charles F. F. Campbell, superintendent 
of the Industrial Department of the 
Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind, and Charles H: Parkin of the 
Ohio Commission. 

The Illinois Conference meets October 
10-13 at Rock Island. The struggles of 
the State Board of Charities to push for- 
ward the constructive policy which it has 
urged for three years, the unfair legis- 
lative “enquiry” of the past year, and the 
public interest aroused throughout the 
state by the wide attention directed in 
these and other ways toward the state 
charity service, should give the state con- 
ference an unusually interesting and sig- 
nificant session. An_ especially note- 
worthy feature of the program is the ad- 
dress by Dr. Adolph Meyer, professor 
of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and director of the clinic in psychi- 
atry, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

Formerly at the Kankakee, Illinois, 
Hospital for the Insane, Dr. Meyer 
knows the Illinois situation, and, with 
his wide experience and expert knowl- 
edge, this should render especially valu- 
able his address on How Shall the Prob- 
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lem of Public Care of the Insane be 
Solved? 

With the opening meeting on Satur- 
day night and a large meeting arranged 
for Sunday afternoon, the Illinois con- 
ference has adopted a plan of sessions 
which for many years has been success- 
fully followed in Indiana. It gives op- 
portunity for arousing much local inter- 
est through the occupancy of local pul- 
pits by conference leaders. 

The Indiana conference will be held 
this year in South Bend, October 17-20. 
Governor J. Frank Hanly will address 
the Sunday afternoon mass meeting. 
The other sessions are divided between 
State Charities, City Charities, County 
and Township Charities and Juvenile 
Charities. The subject of Housing Re- 
form is again to be discussed by Mrs. 
Albion Fellows Bacon of Evansville, who 
last year advocated a state law dealing 
with the problem. 

One of the new features of the Illinois 
conference this year will be an exhibit 
containing various groups. It will in- 
clude a tuberculosis exhibit, industrial 
work from the State Asylum for Feeble 
Minded Children at Lincoln, from the 
Pontiac Reformatory and penitentiaries 
and other public institutions, and there is 
also promised a group of articles made 
by insane patients,—all previously unem- 
ployed,—under the direction of attend- 
ants who were students at the special 
summer course of the Chicago School of 
Civics. Photographs will show patients 
of the demented unemployed type en- 
gaged in the games and also the amuse- 
ments taught in that course. 


CONFERENCE OF THE 
BOSTON CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


A successful and interesting meeting 
of representatives of the many social ac- 
tivities of Boston and vicinity working 
under the auspices of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was held at Jordan hall, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. It was the first time 
that those interested in the various forms 
of charity had gathered in conference but 
it is expected that hereafter a similar 
conference will be held annually. 

The program of the conference began 
by the celebration of solemn high mass in 
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the Cathedral of the Holy Cross and a 
sermon by Rev. Joseph G. Anderson, di- 
ocesan director of charities, who warned 
his audience against the divorce of reli- 
gion from charity. The Sunday even- 
ing session was devoted entirely to the 
work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
which is celebrating this year the seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary of its society’s found- 
ing by Ozanam in Paris. At this meet- 
ing Archbishop O’Connell gave the ad- 
dress of welcome and Thomas M. Mulry 
of New York brought greetings from the 
Superior Council of New York and gave 
an interesting account of the develop- 
ment of the society in the United States. 

The morning session of Monday was 
devoted to the various phases of chil- 
dren’s work. The care of infants in in- 
stitutions or at board in private families 
was discussed by two different speakers 
as well as the care of older children in 
institutions or in individual family 
homes. The last was discussed by David 
F. Tilley, a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charity, in an able paper 
on The Placing Out System and After 
Care of Children. 

Mr. Tilley urged that what the chfld 
wants and what the child should have 
after discharge from an institution is a 
real home,—one presided over by a good 
father and mother,—“the natural atmos- 
phere in which the child with its brothers 
and sisters comes face to face with life’s 
actual problem.” He urged a most inti- 
mate knowledge of the home and its sur- 
roundings before it is chosen for a child, 
even when a child is to be legally adopt- 
ed. Only normal children should be 
placed out in free homes, he said, and in 
pointing out the great need of after care 
he emphasized his point with illustra- 
tions of the difficulty which an institu- 
tion child meets in changine from one 
of a group of children to one member of 
a household where it is “always under 
somewhat experimental conditions.” Mr. 
Tilley acknowledged the additional finan- 
cial burden imposed upon institutions by 
such work, but in order that it may be 
done at the least expense he suggested 
the organization of a corps of women in 
the different parishes of the state to act 


as volunteer visitors, similar to the plan 
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followed by the State Board of Charity. 

Two other speakers set forth the ad- 
vantages of industrial training, as illus- 
trated by the work of the House of the 
Angel Guardian and the Daly Industrial 
School, for boys and girls respectively. 

_At later meetings of the day the spe- 
cial works of charity, such as the re- 
formatory work of the House of the 
Good Shepherd, the care of the aged by 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, the estab- 
lishment of homes for working girls, the 
care of immigrants and work in behalf 
of neglected children, and the various 
forms of settlement and parish work 
were presented. Among these the Sail- 
ors’ Club, in Water street, Charlestown, 
is perhaps the last to be added to the 
Catholic activities of the diocese. This 
club aims to supply the home comforts 
of a club to the Jack Tars of many na- 
tions who in the course of the year land 
at the docks of Charlestown and neigh- 
boring East Boston, a large percentage 
of whom are Irish Catholics from Liver- 
pool. 

The considerable number of prosper- 
ous and helpful settlements, day-nurser- 
ies, boys’ clubs, and girls’ clubs already 
established under Catholic auspices in 
Boston, to which notable additions are 
made every year, evince the strong in- 
fluence to which the newer philanthropy 
has attained in this diocese. The arch- 
bishop who was the moving spirit in the 
call of the conference and an active par- 
ticipant in its proceedings, recognizes 
the strong trend of the times. He feels 
the need of greater co-operation, greater 
individual devotion and greater generos- 
ity. The Catholic church certainly does 
not lack in these particulars when com- 
pared with others. The fact that an- 
nually such a large body of charity work- 
ers gathers to deliberate on better ways 
of serving the community under the per- 
sonal leadership of the archbishop augurs 
well for progress in these directions. 

The addresses were noticeably full of 
the history of the church’s activities but 
without exception, recognized that the 
present had new needs and required new 
and greater activities from it. 

It was also noticeable that the speak- 
ers with one accord welcomed the active 
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leadership of the church in developing 
the charities in existence, in creating new 
forms of social service and in tieing- them 
into one harmonious network of activity 
in behalf of the community. This more 
positive expression of the church upon 
the lives of its constituents was addition- 
ally emphasized by the archbishop’s re- 
cent purchase of the late John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s Pilot so that the church in the 
Boston diocese may impress itself upon 
the life of the people through its own 
authoritative publication. 


CHOOSING PROBATION 
OFFICERS BY EXAMINATION 


The selection of probation officers will 
determine the future of probation. Un- 
der competent, faithful officers, properly 
supported by the court, probation is of 
the utmost value. Under probation offi- 
cers having the opposite qualifications, 
and without sympathetic approbation by 
the court, probation becomes a cloak for 
injustice and inefficiency. 

Whether these officers should be ap- 
pointed by the courts without restriction, 
or from eligible lists established by com- 
petitive examination, is a question to be 
determined, not a priori, but in the light 
of experience. The temporary New York 
State Probation Commission of 1905-6 
urged that the competitive plan be given 


‘a fair trial, under examiners having spe- 


cial knowledge of the subject or having 
expert aid, and with an examination in 
part oral and giving due weight to ex- 
perience. These conditions appear to 
have obtained in the recent examination 
for probation officers in Buffalo, of which 
an account is given elsewhere in this num- 
ber. The final test will of course be the 
degree of success of the officers recently 
appointed. The examination has at least 
justified itself in leading to the appoint- 
ment of men appearing to have the de- 
sired qualifications and whose selection 
has been due in no degree whatever to 
political or other unworthy considera- 
tions. 

FIRE AT CHISHOLM, MINN. 


AND THE RELIEF MEASURES 


For weeks past forest fires have raged 
in the middle northern section of the 
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country, doing enormous damage to 
standing timber and crops. The condi- 
tion that made them possible was the long 
dry season which reduced all living things 
almost to a crisp. The exciting cause in 
Minnesota will never be known certainly. 
It may have been the sparks from passing 


locomotives or the carelessness of camp- 


ers or tramps. 

For some days prior to Saturday, Sep- 
tember 5, the timber within several miles 
of the little mining town of Chisholm 
had been burning, but since the residents 
had in other years seen similar fires and 
nothing serious had come of them, they 
paid little attention to the matter. How- 
ever, when on the afternoon of the fifth 
at about four o’clock a heavy gale started 
up, turning smoldering firelets, as it were, 
into towers of flame and all sweeping in 
the direction of. the town, every man, 
woman and child became feverish with 
alarm. Everyone of them saw the im- 
pending doom for Chisholm, one of the 
best mining towns on the Mesaba Range. 

A half hour more and the terrible de- 
struction began. There was. no panic. 
The more or less stoic nature of the. peo- 
ple .of mining districts showed. itself. 
They grimly set about looking after hu- 
man life, seeing that nothing “could stop 
the .property destruction, and not a life 
was lost. .There was no time. to save 
much in the way of personal effects and 
household goods. .The people whose 
homes were in the path of the. fire lost 
about everything. 

Five hundred buildings, not including 
sheds, stood before the fire. After it had 
wrought its destructive work there were 
something like sixty-five left. The old 
school and the new $125,000 school were 
saved, as were also the town’s. two 
churches, the Catholic and the Methodist. 
The pronerty loss was about one and one- 
half millions, while the insurance amounts 
to about $400,000. 

More than half of the population. of 
Chisholm was foreign born, the predomi- 
nating nationality being Finnish, the 
Croatians coming second. Of course, 
most of these were miners. The town 
was, however, controlled by ine. Ameri- 
can element. 


Happily, near Chisholm, Males a few 
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miles, lie several other towns, Virginia, 
Eveleth, Hibbing, Buhl, Binabik, Hibbing 
being the largest with 10,000 population. 
To these places thousands of the burned 
out people sadly wended their way and 
they were warmly received. Two or 
more persons were sheltered in each 
home. Hibbing received the largest 
number of the refugees and it was not 
long before she had committees at work 
preparing for the feeding of several hun- 
dred. The homes not burned in Chis- 
holm also took in large numbers. On 
Sunday there were probably not more 
than 1,500 persons in town. About nine 
hundred of these represented refugees 
and something like six hundred had to be 
provided with shelter and food. Both 
school houses were thrown open. 

As soon as the extent of the conflagra- 
tion became known to Governor Johnson 
he ordered a company of state militia 
from Hibbing to the scene of destruction 
and placed the town. under martial law. 
7 e soldiers have kept excellent order 
ever since. The only looting that. has 
been heard of was done by a band of idle 
Montenegrins who had been. a-thorn in 
the flesh of the townspeople for months 
previous to-the fire. At the point of the 
bayonet they were. made to do all. the 
heavy work at the relief places. 

It was not long after the fire broke out 
that local relief committees were organ- 
ized, and set to work. To them belongs 
great credit for the efficient manner in 
which the refugees were cared for. The 
general head of the emergency relief 
measures was, as he still is, Edward 
Freeman, the young judge of the Chis- 
holm Municipal Court. 

On Saturday and Sunday evenings 
most of the refugees who remained in 
town and who were not quartered in the 
unburned homes, were lodged in the two 
school buildings, but on Monday evening 
some 200 of these were placed in tents. 
A restaurant and kitchen were established 
in the large kindergarten room of the new 
school and grocery and clothing supply 
stations: were opened in other. rooms. 
The groceries were -reserved for. such 
refugees as were living about town and 
in-some instances for the first few. days. 
to families who were not even burned 
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out, since there was not a grocery store 
left standing in the place where anything 
could be purchased. A checking card 
system was established and put in charge 
of young men who knew practically 
every inhabitant in the old town. Dupli- 
cations were watched for and prevented 
and taking all in all, this whole emer- 
gency work was efficiently done. 

As the people all around the state 
learned the extent of the devastation pub- 
lic relief funds were started. In Minne- 
apolis Mayor J. C. Haynes appointed a 
strong committee with B. F. Nelson, 
president of the Commercial Club and of 
the Minnesota State Fair Association, at 
its head. Sub-committees of men in all 
walks of life were quickly formed and 
everybody joined in an attempt to raise 
$50,000 in the Mill City. At this writing, 
September 21, the goal has been reached. 

A. W. Gutridge, secretary Associated 
Charities of St. Paul, is also on the 
ground giving of his valuable experience. 
His services are being donated by the so- 
ciety. 

When it was noted that the state fund 
might reach the large sum of probably 
$150,000, it was thought imperative that 
its administration should be in the hands 
of persons experienced in the work of 
large distribution. The Minneapolis 
committee therefore decided to send Eu- 
gene T. Lies, general secretary of the 
Associated Charities, as its representa- 
tive to the fire district. It went further 
and offered his services to the State Com- 
mission. They were thankfully accepted 
and Mr. Lies, together with Mr. Nelson 
and R. D. Haven, mayor of Duluth and 
the chairman of the governor’s Relief 
Commission, went to Chisholm on Friday, 
September 11. The whole district was 
carefully viewed and, after a conference 
with the local people, several decisions 
were made: First, that all funds raised 
around the state should be gathered into 
one general fund to be placed in charge 
of the State Commission in order to cen- 
tralize responsibility for expenditures. 
Second, that all money not needed for 
emergency purposes should be employed 
in rehabilitation measures, such as build- 
ing small houses for those who had lost 
theirs in the fire, for purchasing of house- 
hold goods, tools, small stocks of goods, 
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etc., very little, if any to be given in cash 
money. Third, that Mr. Lies be placed 
in charge of the permanent relief work 
and that he should at once devise a suit- 
able record card, organize a corps of 
efficient helpers among the group of 
young college men from the Oliver Min- 
ing Company’s force, whose services had 
been tendered by Manager Wm. West, 
and proceed then to gather information 
to be used as a basis for permanent relief 
distribution. Fourth, that the Local Ad- 
visory Cominittee should go over every 
record, check up statements made by ap- 
plicants and from their full knowledge of 
the people and of local conditions decide 
upon grants to be made; their recom- 
mendations to go to the State Commis- 
sion for review and approval. Mr. Lies 
was also made counsellor of the advisory 
committee. At present time, a consid- 
erable portion of the registration work 
has been covered and the advisory com- 
mittee has reviewed about one hundred 
cases. Soon a batch of recommendations 
will be sent to the commission and distri- 
bution be begun. 

It is surprising to note the reasonable- 
ness of the great majority of the families 
and business men with respect to this per- 
manent distribution. The spirit of de- 
mand is wholly absent and there is gen- 
eral confidence in the fairness and integ- 
rity of those in charge of the distribution. 
It is agreed by all that the first class to 
receive attention should be those who lost 
everything and who have nothing, and 
it is with this class that the relief com- 
mittees are engaged just now. 

The people in Chisholm are far from 
being despondent. They are determined 
to build a new and better city,—and they 
are already at it. 

The general health and sanitary condi- 
tions are being closely watched and while 
a few cases of diphtheria have appeared 
they are well quarantined and little fear 
is expressed over the possibility of the 
disease spreading. 

The great iron mines are still in Chis- 
holm, wealth is at hand, work is and al- 
ways will be plentiful and the old resi- 
dents cognizant of these facts will re- 
establish themselves and the town as rap- 
idly as possible, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
PROBATION COMMISSION 


Chief Justice Aiken of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts has appointed, 
to be a commission on probation under a 
recent act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, Superior Court Justice Charles A. 
De Courcy of Lawrence, chairman, Su- 
perior Court Justice Robert Orr Harris 
of East Bridgewater, Assistant Justice 
William Sullivan of Brookline, Assistant 
Corporation Counsel John D. McLaugh- 
lin of Boston and Joseph Lee, chairman 
of the Lodging House Commission and 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Civic 
League. 

This commission, according to the 
wording of the act, “shall prescribe the 
forms of all records and of all reports 
from probation officers, and shall make 
rules for the registration of reports and 
for the exchange of information between 
the courts.’ Co-operation among proba- 
tion officers, conferences of judges and 
of probation officers, co-operation be- 
tween the Prison Commission and the 
State Board of Charity and the proba- 
tion officers for keeping trace of paroled 
persons are to be arranged. Informa- 
tion collected by the commission will be 
accessible at all times to the justices and 
officers of courts, to the police commis- 
sioner of Boston, and to chiefs of police 
and city marshalls. 

This law, together with the law pro- 
viding for the appointment of probation 
officers for children and the law estab- 
lishing the industrial school for boys, 
rounds out the probation and reform sys- 
tem of Massachusetts to proportions or- 
iginally planned as long as ten years ago. 
The bill regarding probation officers for 
children, by the way, provides for the 
appointment of paid officers for children 
by all courts of any size and for the ap- 
pointment of unpaid volunteers by all 
courts. Except in the Boston Juvenile 
Court, this is the first official recognition 
of the principle of volunteer probation 
work in Massachusetts. The value of 
this sort of work has been definitely 
proven, notably in Indianapolis, and 
many good results are anticipated when 
the system becomes generally recognized 
by the Massachusetts courts, There is 
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manifest a considerable tendency among 
the courts not to accept the principle of 
volunteer service, in some places not even 
to see the need of probation officers for 
children. But good probation work for 
children has made a start in the Boston 


Juvenile Court, in Worcester and in a 


few other places, which promises to 

prove contagious. It will spread. 
These two laws will enable every court 

in Massachusetts to do, if it will, proba- 
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tion work equal to that of the most fa- | 


vored cities in the country. 


NEW JERSEY TO 
INVESTIGATE CRIMINALITY 


The New Jersey Legislature of 1908 


provided for the appointment of an un- 
paid commission to investigate the causes 


of dependency and criminality and to 


“make inquiry for the purposes of ascer- 
taining to what extent excessive use of 
alcoholic drinks or narcotics, diet, lack of 
home training, immigration, the present 
penal system, conditions of population, 
and unhealthful tenement-house condi- 
tions, are contributory causes. The com- 
misson shall also consider such other 
factors as, in its judgment, contribute to 
the increase of the defective and criminal 
classes, and shall recommend to the gov- 
ernor the best methods, in its opinion, of 
alleviating causes thereof.” 

The commission has an appropriation 
of $5,000 and is to report on or before 
the convening of the next Legislature. 
The governor has appointed as members 
of the commission: Michael T. Barrett, 
Newark; Emily E. Williamson, Eliza- 
beth; Caroline B. Alexander, Hoboken; 
B. B. Bobbitt, Long Branch; Charles A. 
Rosenwasser, Newark; Ernest A. Boom, 
Merchantville; Benjamin Murphy, Jersey 
City; Edward A. Ransom, Jr., Jersey 
City. 


The Opening of Schools of 
Philanthropy 


The friends, alumni and new students 
assembled at the opening exercises of 
the twelfth year of the New York School 
of Philanthropy constituted an enthusi- 
astic and appreciative audience for Prof. 
John R. Commons of the University of 
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Wisconsin, who gave the opening ad- 
dress on Constructive Research As a 
Factor in Social Betterment. Otto T. 
Bannard, vice-president of the Charity 
Organization Society and a member of 


the board of trustees of the school, pre- 


sided at the meeting and in his address 
called attention to the remarkable growth 
of the school, both as indicated in the 
history of the eleven summer sessions 
and the five winter sessions already com- 
pleted, and in the number and character 
of the students enrolled. 

The school year opens with an enrol- 
ment of regular students numbering 
thirty-three, special students (students 
who do full work but have irregular ad- 
mission qualifications) numbering twen- 
ty-one, and auditors, three, making a 
total of fifty-seven, of whom twenty-five 
are college graduates and eight have had 
college work. Thirty-three have had 


_ practical experience in social work; fifty- 


one are enlisted for professional service 
and six for volunteer service. In addi- 
tion to this, there are nine students of 
the National Training School of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
who will take some of their work in the 


~ School of Philanthropy, and, in like man- 
‘ner, sixteen students from the New York 


Training School for Deaconesses, who 
will devote one day a week to the work 
of the School of Philanthropy, as part 
of their regular training course. 

The Bureau of Social Research, a de- 
partment of the school, opens its work 
with three senior fellows, five junior fel- 
lows and one honorary fellow, only four 
of whom are included in the above state- 
ment of enrolment. Thus, at the out- 
set, the school numbers eighty-seven ear- 
nest workers and this number is likely to 
be increased to a hundred by former 
students who will come back to complete 
some unfinished work or Columbia stu- 
dents who will be admitted to the courses 
of the school. Only by reason of a larger 
freedom in the election of courses and the 
crowded schedule, which takes up prac- 
tically every hour of the school days, 
from nine to six, is it possible to handle 
this number with the present equipment 
of the school. 

Another interesting indication of the 
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growth of the school is found in the wide 
geographical area from which the stu- 
dents come. Fourteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and thirty-two cities 
and towns have registered representa- 
tives, and Italy, Canada and Cuba are 
represented. 

Professor Commons’s address aroused 
great interest. He began by calling at- 
tention to the difference between con- 
structive research and academic and edu- 
cational research as two other forms 
more commonly known. 


The motto of academic research is “truth 
for its own sake,” regardless of the practi- 
cal uses to which it can be put. I do not 
intend to disparage this form and aim of 
research. In fact I think it is fundamental 
and first in order. In the infancy of a 
science, when its practical applications are 
unsuspected, or on the fringes of a science 
where the applications are in doubt, investi- 
gation can have no other aim than the dis- 
covery of truth for its own sake. That is 
the period when the broadest and most ele- 
mentary facts are yet to be revealed, and 
when ages of error and false inferences are 
to be exposed and cast aside. Volta, experi- 
menting on a frog’s leg, Darwin, investigat- 
ing heredity, Newton working out the univer- 
sal laws of gravitation, these and all others 
who are laying the foundations of science 
can have very little idea of its utility. Be- 
cause the science is in its infancy and no 
human interests have as yet grown up 
around it or learned to depend upon it, there 
is no popular demand for results. The in- 
vestigator is isolated and alone and is 
buoyed along only by his own intense devo- 
tion to pure truth. Academic research must 
always have the leading place. It is the 
pioneer, the epoch-making form of research. 

But when a science has been developed, 
when its applications are being made, when 
the world is eager for its utility, when hun- 
dreds of investigators have fallen in line, 
research must set up a new aim, truth for 
the sake of practice. Even art, as well as 
science, takes on this new motive. Art for 
art’s sake is a _ beautiful, disinterested 
thought, but the greatest literary artist of 
our day, Tolstoi, is an artist for the sake of 
social revolution. The science of political 
economy and sociology is now being called 
upon for something practical. Legislation 
has been left to the lawyers and the poli- 
ticians. The people would giadly turn to 
the economists and sociologists, but when 
they do so ,they find sadly little to help 
them out of their difficulties. Take the great 
questions of the day that are pressing for 
solution: the regulation of public utili- 
ties, the revision of the currency, the re- 
vision of the tariff, and many others. They 
are economic and not merely legal questions. 
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But when the committee of the Wisconsin 
Legislature settled down to work out a bill 
for the regulation of public utility on an 
economic basis they could find but little in 
the writings of the economists that indicated 
to them what they should do. On that and 
other subjects the science remains in its 
academic stage, long after it has been called 
upon for constructive work. 

There*’is another form of research that 
has its place—the research of agitation, ex- 
posure, diagnosis. Some of it has been des- 
ignated muck-raking. Yet I consider that 
much of this kind of research has been car- 
ried on with the greatest ability and most 
conscientious devotion to truth. While we 
may call it partial and one-sided, it is often 
no more so than the diagnosis of a physician 
whose investigations reveal to you that you 
have tuberculosis. Agitational research is 
as necessary in its place as academic re- 
search. It awakens the public mind. It car- 
ries conviction that something must be done. 
It should be welcomed and sought after by 
all who are serious and public minded. 

The one great service performed by the re- 
search of exposure is that it locates the dis- 
ease. It does not cure it or prevent it. This 
is the problem of constructive research. 
The two are closely related. One shows 
the need of the other and leads up toit. I 
want to show as nearly as I can, what are 
the methods and conditions of constructive 
research, how it can be carried out to a suc- 
cessful issue, what is its social value and 
its value to the investigator himself, and 
what equipment the investigator should have 
in order to pursue it. 

The best way to show what I mean by con- 
structive research is to give an example of 
its most perfect and highly developed form. 
This I think is found in the modern trust, 
so called, or syndicate operating a large 
number of plants that produce a similar pro- 
duct. I have in mind particularly the 
United Gas Improvement Co. of Philadel- 
phia, operating some forty different gas and 
electric properties. Others somewhat differ- 
ent are the so-called McMillan syndicate, the 
Stone and Webster firm of Boston. Then 
there is of course the Standard Oil Company, 
the United States Steel Corporation, and al- 
most all of the great modern trusts. Now, 
look at the organization of one of these 
combines, not only as a piece of administra- 
tion, but as an agent of investigation and see 
if it is not the most wonderful instrument 
of constructive research that has ever been 
devised. First, it is divided into depart- 
ments according to the nature of the work 
and the problems, e. g., blast furnaces, open 
hearth furnaces, rolling mill. In each de- 
partment is a responsible head and under 
him are subordinates in all the different 
plants. Hach subordinate is responsible in 
his own field. Every subordinate has before 
him the opportunity of promotion or in- 
crease in salary. But promotion is not hap- 
hazard or based on any line of seniority. It 
is based on results, and these results are all 
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reduced to a single economic basis, the re- 
duction in cost of producing and selling the 
unit of product. The man who can show 
the best results, no matter how young or 
far down the line, is jumped over the heads 
of others to a higher and more responsible 
position. Those who do not get results are 
reduced lower down in the scale. 
est possible stimulus is brought to bear on 
every man. When we want hundreds of in- 
vestigators to devote their energies to a com- 
mon result, we must appeal to their self- 
interest, their spirit of rivalry—we must 
make them compete with each other. 

In order that individuals may be compared 
with one another the trusts have devised 
most wonderful systems of uniform accounts. 
Every possible item of cost is classified and 
distributed into its proper relations, and 
when these uniform accounts come into 
headquarters every month, and are tabulated 
and distributed back to the several mana- 
gers, it is possible for all to know exactly at 
what point somebody is going ahead and 
somebody else is falling behind. “Your 
labor cost has increased one cent a 1,000 
cubic feet,” or “your experiment in saving 
coal has cut the cost of coal down seven 
per cent.” Month after month these ques- 
tions and results are going through the en- 
tire force of managers and investigators. 
Down to the minutest point each responsible 
man is put on record each month, under a 
comparison with his fellows so exact and 
precise that he can neither escape it if de- 
ficient nor fail to profit by it if proficient. 

Add to this the encouragement of indi- 
vidual research under the supervision of a 
central laboratory. Any individual may 
have a line of experiment which he wishes 
to undertake. He submits his plans to the 
central laboratory. They decide whether 
it will probably reduce costs and then they 
authorize him to go ahead and they furnish 
him the facilities for doing so. His experi- 
ment is worked by himself, then tested by 
others, then adopted by all. Originality, in- 
dividual initiative and research are stimu- 
lated and are directed towards the exact 
point where they will count most, i. e., the 
reduction of costs. This is constructive re- 
search. 


Professor Commons gave further il- 
lustrations of constructive research in the 
work of the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations which try to standard- 
ize and measure comparatively the feed- 


ing and planting of hundreds of isolated 
farmers. 


Wisconsin has organized 1,000 farmers 
into an association, all of them experiment- 
ing at the same time on growing corn, or 
potatoes, or using fertilizers and then send- 
ing the results to headquarters where they 
are compared. Wisconsin has also adopted 
the trust method of constructive research in 
the regulation of public utilities. Both those 
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owned by corporations and those owned by 
municipalities are placed on exactly the 
same uniform system of bookkeeping and 
when the year’s accounts are made up it 
will be possible to compare the two systems 
on every item of cost. The state commis- 
Sion employs expert gas engineers, steam 
engineers, electric engineers, to make valua- 
tions and supervise the comparisons. This 


commission has recently, for the first time 


in the history of the gas industry, brought 
together the companies and standardized the 
meters for measuring the flow of gas. This 
fundamental condition of comparison and 
research, once established, not only the gas 
industry but municipal government will be- 
come more efficient. 


Dr. Commons asked what would hap- 
pen if we turned the charity problem 
over to an anti-poverty syndicate which 
should have half the profits that would 
acrue from reducing the ravages of dis- 
ease, lengthening the life of workers, in- 
creasing amount of work each one can 
do in a given day and making workers 
more efficient. While trust methods 
would not of course be applicable can- 
not something be learned from them and 
the rules of constructive research be ap- 
plied. Many illustrations of the advan- 
tages of standardizing accounts, sched- 
ules of inquiring and tabulations of in- 
formation relating to housing, wages, 
food, etc., were given. The inspiration 
that may come from research work which 
is usually regarded as dry and uninter- 
esting, and the pedagogical value of con- 
structive research were ably discussed in 
Dr. Commons’s closing sentences. The 
value of such investigation for the public 
was also discussed and illustrated by the 
fact that only in this way can we have 
government administered in response to 
educated public opinion and the coercive 
functions of government kept at a mini- 
mum. 

Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale Uni- 
versity followed Professor Commons 
with a brief but interesting address of 
welcome to the students of the school 
and of congratulation upon the work the 
school had accomplished in making it 
possible for philanthropic effort to be 
efficient and not haphazard in its results 
for good. 

Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, director 
of the school, spoke of the work of the 
coming year and urged the students to 
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make use of every opportunity which 
New York affords for broadening their 
sympathies and deepening their knowl- 
edge of human nature and of living con- 
ditions as well as of social programs and 
practical remedies. 

The formal exercises over, the new 
students and their friends spent a social 
half-hour at the reception tendered by 
the alumni organization of the school. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 


The Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy began its autumn term Oc- 
tober 1. It is now fairly settled in its 
new quarters at 174 Adams street, where 
it has greatly improved classrooms and 
study room facilities. The registration 
although incomplete at this writing shows 
an encouraging growth over previous 
years. Between fifty and sixty students 
are reported as having registered thus 
far. 

The exercises of the formal opening of 
the school will occur the latter part of 
October. Professor George E, Vincent 
of the University of Chicago will deliver 
an address and Jane Addams will speak 
on behalf of the Municipal Museum 
whose invaluable collection of housing 
material is loaned to the school. This 
material consisting of books, maps, mod- 
els and photographs will be available for 
the use of students both academic and re- 
search. 

The School of Civics inaugurates this 
autumn a plan of research studentships 
which contemplates in the cases of prom- 
ising students appointment for two suc- 
cessive years. It is thus described as ap- 
plying to the present year’s work of the 
research department: The value of most 
of these studentships will be $350 and tui- 
tion, but in some cases the stipend will be 
somewhat larger. Research students 
will be elected by the directors of the 
school, to whom application for appoint- 
ment should be made. The same per- 
son is eligible for appointment for more 
than one year. During 1908-1909, the 
main subject of investigation undertaken 
by the Research Department will be hous- 
ing conditions in the city of Chicago, and 
research students will be expected to give 
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two-thirds of their time during the school 
year to the work of investigation. Op- 
portunity will thus be given for training 
in field work, and later, in tabulation and 
analysis of data. Attendance will be ex- 
pected at a series of Saturday morning 
conferences, the purpose of which will be 
in part to follow and criticise the prog- 
ress of the investigation and in part to 
discuss some of the larger aspects of the 
housing problem, such as the growth of 
tenement house legislation, the methods 
and results of housing investigations in 
other cities, and reforms attempted. <A 
bibliography of books and articles relat- 
ing to the subject in the library of the 
school or, in the John Crerar Library, 
which is easily accessible from the school, 
will be furnished each student and a spe- 
cified amount of reading will be required. 
In the spring term, holders of student- 
ships will be expected to attend Miss Ab- 
bott’s course in statistics and methods of 
social investigation which is outlined in 
the Year Book, which will deal with the 
general question of the application of sta- 
tistical methods to social problems, and 
will acquaint students with the most im- 
portant investigations that have been un- 
dertaken in this country and in England. 
It is hoped that some of those holding 
studentships, particularly those appointed 
a second year, may elect work in the Re- 
search Seminary which is designed for 
students competent to undertake some 
subject of limited scope for individual in- 
vestigation. This, it is to be hoped, will 
lead in some instances to the preparation 
of short independent monographs. 


BOSTON SCHOOL 


The Boston School for Social Work- 
ers, maintained by Simmons College and 
Harvard University, opened its fifth year 
on September 29. The class, which num- 
bers fifty-two, has most promising mate- 
rial. It represents a great variety of so- 
cial interests and work. MHalf of the 
class is giving full working time to the 
course, and half part time. Some of the 
students expect to complete the course 
next year. 


Twenty-two have studied, or are 
studying at a college, thirteen of them 
having a degree. There are eight men, 
three of them candidates for degrees in 
Harvard University. Several of the 
part-time students are in state or city de- 
partments of charity, insanity, or health. 

The course has been strengthened by 
the addition of lectures on physiology, 
psychology and economics, thus ap- 
proaching the treatment of persons who 
are peculiar or in exceptional circum- 
stances from the viewpoint of the normal. 
The topics in the program are grouped 
largely under the relations of the fam- 
ily, industry, the neighborhood, the com- 
munity. In addition, the research de- 
partment numbers ten, half of them for- 
mer students in the school. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 


The St. Louis School of Philanthropy 
opened October 1 with a registration of 
twenty-two students and prospects that 
more than forty will be enrolled by the 
time this issue goes to press. The school 
offers this year a full eight months’ 
course for the first time and it is note- 
worthy that, as one result, practically all 
of the students are giving their full time 
to the course, whereas in previous years 
the majority gave only half time. Dr. 
Thomas J. Riley continues as director 
and Dr. George B. Mangold assumes his 
duties as associate director. 

Under the research department there 
are eight fellowships this year of which 
three have been provided by contributions 
in St. Louis. Studies are planned of the 
most economical means of meeting the 
essentials of a pure milk supply for the 
commercial trade; of the physical and 
medical welfare of public school children ; 
and of the promotion in salary and char- 
acter of positions of selected classes of 
industrial workers as depending upon the 
amount and kind of their education. 

The study undertaken last year of pub- 
lic outdoor relief in Missouri and Indiana 
has been completed. 


Civil Service Examination for Probation 


Officers in Buffalo 


Frank E. Wade 


Member State Probation Commission 


Simon A. Nash, elected last autumn as 
police justice of Buffalo and judge of the 
Juvenile Court, before entering upon his 
official duties on January I, invited the 
State Probation Commission to confer 
with him in regard to the most effective 
method of re-organizing the probation 
work in his court. The state commission 
in response to this invitation met in Buf- 
falo early in January and while there con- 
ferred with the justices of all the criminal 
courts having original jurisdiction, and 
outlined a plan for tke extension of the 
probation system under salaried proba- 
tion officers to all the criminal courts of 
the city of Buffalo and county of Erie. 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion, in so far as they related to the city 
courts, were submitted to Mayor James 
N. Adam who approved them and sent 
a communication to the Common Council 
advising the creation of the office of sal- 
aried chief probation officer in the Juve- 
nile Court, and of a salaried probation 
officer in the morning courts which are 
limited in jurisdiction to cases of drunk- 
enness and other forms of disorderly con- 
duct and to minor offences. The Common 
_ Council unanimously enacted an ordi- 
nance creating these offices, to take effect 
July 1, provided for the payment of a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars a year 
for each position, and made the appoint- 
ments subject to an examination by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. 

The civil service commission referred 
the preparation and conduct of the ex- 
amination to a special committee of the 
commission, composed of a lawyer and a 
physician, both prominent in their pro- 
fessions. They exercised great care in 
preparing the examination, and_ their 
management of it was impartially di- 
rected to the selection of the best candi- 
dates out of the material presented. 

Eighty-two applications were filed in 
the office of the civil service commission 
and seventy-five of the applicants took 
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the examination and handed in their pa- 
pers. Of the seventy-five candidates, 
five were newspaper editors or reporters, 
two were lawyers, five either were teach- 
ers or had been teachers, three were en- 
gaged in paid charity service, fifteen were 
policemen or desk sergeants, and ten were 
deputy sheriffs, private detectives, con- 
stables or truant officers, the remaining 
thirty-five were engaged in business, mer- 
cantile or laboring pursuits. In educa- 
tional training, two of the candidates 
were college graduates and five others 
had attended college from one to three 
years, fifteen were high school graduates, 
thirteen were graduates of business 


schools and the remainder had only a 


common school or preliminary education. 

The examination was partly written, 
this portion counting for seventy-five per 
cent, and partly oral. The written ex- 
amination was divided into two parts, 
experience, and theory; twenty-five per 
cent was allowed for experience and fifty 
per cent for technical or mental questions. 

The questions on experience required a 

statement of the age, family, education, 

and the experience of the applicant in 
probation or any form of social work, or 
in correctional institutions, and also re- 
quested the applicant to give his concep- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of 
a probation officer in the juvenile court 
and the morning courts. 
The following were 
questions : 
1. (a) What is the juvenile court? 

(b) State the present method of hand- 
ling cases in juvenile court in Buf- 
falo. 

(c) State any suggestions for the im- 
provement of the present method 
of handling cases. 

(a) What provision is now made for 
the care of children pending the 
disposition of their cases in juven- 
ile court? 

(b) Give any suggestions for the im- 
provement of this method. 


(a) State briefly the essential 
sions of the child labor law. 


the technical 
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(b) State briefly the essential provi- 
sions of the compulsory educa- 
tion law? 

(c) Tell something about the work of 
the truant school. 

4. A boy of fifteen is three grades behind 
boys of his own age, in school, is 
listless and disobedient and dull, 
and with a tendency to be incor- 
rigible. What things, in your 
opinion, would tend to bring about 
this condition? 

. Name the corrective institutions for 

children in the city of Buffalo and 

vicinity. 

is arrested for intoxication and 

pleads guilty. He has a wife and 

three minor children and has 
steady employment. One month 
before he was arrested for the 
same offense and was allowed to go 
on suspended sentence. What dis- 
cretion has the judge in this case 
as to the terms of the probation? 

What would you recommend? 

In what respects may probation, 

properly exercised, be of advantage 

to juvenile offenders? 

(b) In what respects may probation, 
properly exercised, be of advantage 
to adult offenders? x 

(c) What benefits will the city derive 
from a well administered probation 
system? 

8. Outline a plan, in detail, for the organi- 
zation and management of a corps 
of 200 volunteer probation officers? 
If directed by the court to investi- 
gate and report as to a case before 
trial, what investigation would you 
make, and to whom would you go 
for information? 
(b) Write a report to the court cover- 
ing such a case. 
If directed by the court to investi- 
gate and report, as to the advisa- 
bility of suspending sentence, or 
placing on probation, in any partic- 
ular case, what investigation would 
you make, and to whom would you 
go for information? 

(b) Write a report to the court cover- 

ing such a case. 


oO 
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Only nine out of the seventy-five who 
tried the written examination received 
the required percentage to enable them 
to enter the oral portion. These nine can- 
didates were called before the committee 
and were subjected to an examination on 
personality. Twenty-five per cent was 
allowed on this test. Further oral ques- 
tions were asked in regard to their life, 
and education, their ideas of the practical 
organization of the special work required 
in the juvenile and morning courts, and 
a problem for treatment by probation 
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from a constructive view point was pre- 
sented and each candidate was asked to 
state his method of handling it. Eight 
of the nine candidates examined orally 
were placed on the eligible list. A brief 
sketch of the applicants who passed the 
examination is given for the purpose of 
showing their character and training. 


Frederick W. Pfeiffer, twenty-seven years 
of age, married, received a grammar school 
education, and for ten years was a reporter 
on the Buffalo Evening News. He was as- 
signed to police court duty and from the or- 
ganization of the Buffalo Juvenile Court, 
about seven years ago, has been interested 
in juvenile probation. He has given consid- 
erable study to the subject of probation, 
and when the office of chief probation officer 
in the Juvenile Court was created was one 
of the first proposed for the position. 

Edward F. Kelly, twenty-four years of age, 
married, was educated in the grammar 
schools and in a business college. For :a 
number of years he held the position of 
chief clerk in the police and labor depart- 
ment of the Lackawanna Steel Company, a 
large corporation employing in prosperous 
times over six thousand men. His duties 
required the investigation and preparation 
for trial of police cases connected with the 
concern, and also the investigation and re- 
lief of the families of employes injured and 
dependent. 

George A. Markham, thirty-two years of 
age, married, received a high school educa- 
tion and also attended the Army Medical 
school at Washington, D. C. He has been 
a newspaper reporter, a school teacher, and 
connected with the Buffalo Health Depart- 
ment. He has also done social work in fac- 
tory inspection, in investigation for the 
Charity Organization Society and in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the child labor 
law. 

John T. McDonald, twenty-two years of 
age, unmarried, is a graduate of the grammar 
and high schools. He is a salaried district 
visitor for the Charity Organization Society. 

William E. Wiley, thirty-two years of age, 
married, is a graduate of the grammar and 
high schools. He is at present a desk ser- 
geant connected with the Buffalo Police De- 
partment. He has also been a teacher and 
interested in social work. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Gaffney, forty-two years of 
age, married, is a graduate of the grammar 
and high schools. She was formerly depart- 
ment principal in one of the Buffalo schools, 
and for the past six years has been a volun- 
teer probation officer and secretary of the 
Buffalo Juvenile Court. 

John H. Tranter, thirty-one years of age, 
married, received a grammar school educa- 
tion and for a number of years has been 
city editor of the Buffalo Hvening Times. 
He has investigated and written consider- 
ably on social topics. 
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~ George S. Baker, twenty-five years of age, 
unmarried, is a graduate of high school and 
Syracuse University. While at his univer- 
sity Mr. Baker specialized in sociology and 
economics. He is a newspaper reporter on 
the Buffalo Express, and does social work in 
investigating economic and civic conditions, 


_ The police justice and the three morn- 
ing justices had. agreed that the police 
justice should have the first choice from 
the three highest names presented by the 
civil service commission, and the morning 
_ justices from the highest three after such 
Selection. Judge Nash, who has made an 
excellent record in the administration of 
his duties, had previously stated that he 
would select the man highest on the eli- 
gible list, and appointed Frederick W. 
*Pfieiffer, although Mr. Pfeiffer was of a 
different political party. The morning 
justices, all of whom are high grade men, 
a happy change from the politicians who 
formerly held these offices, followed 
Judge Nash’s example and appointed Ed- 
ward F. Kelly, the next highest on the 
eligible list. 

Considerable public interest was mani- 
fested in the examination and in the ap- 
pointments. . Everybody seemed con- 
vinced that efficiency was the sole test, 
that politics did not enter in any way, 
and that the men appointed were quali- 
fied for their positions. 
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This summary of the Buffalo civil 
service examination for the appointment 
of salaried probation officers is presented 
as bearing on the question as to whether 
the position of probation officers should 
be exempted, or placed under civil service 
rules. Some students of probation claim 
that the character of the work demands 
peculiar personal qualifications which 
cannot be brought out or measured in a 
competitive examination, and that the 
best probation officers are those whose 
appointments are left solely to the dis- 
cretion of the judges. The conclusion to 
be reached by the municipal and state 
authorities as to the advisability of ap- 
plying civil service tests in the appoint- 
ment of probation officers is extremely 
important, because probation is growing 
rapidly in public favor, and the number 
of salaried probation officers will increase 
from year to year. 

The Buffalo examination has secured 
approximately the best qualified officials 
among a large number of applicants, and 
has kept these positions away from the 
scramble of politics. . Due allowance was 
made for the personality of the candidate 
as tested orally, and for experience. Pub- 
lic opinion in Buffalo is’ decidedly in 
favor of this method of selection. 


Education 


Frank F. Gray 


‘ . . 
Supervisor of the Department of Attendance, Montclair Public Schools 


The correction of the so-called incor- 
rigible children; the care of juvenile de- 
linquents, and the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law, together with 
other work related to and naturally classi- 
fied with the foregoing, are undertaken 
as a part of the educational system of 

Montclair, N. J., under the head of the 
' Department of Attendance Some of 
the allied work is: Assistance in secur- 
ing proper employment for children of 
sufficiently advanced age who desire to 
work outside regular school hours; pro- 
viding or directing to relief, particularly 


— .1Jn this article the word ** department” is used in- 
stead of the full title “Department of Attendance.” 
and ‘‘supervisor’* for “‘ Supervisor of the Department 
of Attendance ” 


in cases where the rigid enforcement of 
the compulsory law would otherwise 
work hardship; and the prevention of 
cruelty to children. In this kind of edu- 
cational work Montclair stands alone at 
present, so far as we know. 

When, despite his teacher’s best ef- 
forts it is evident that a pupil is habitually 
becoming a detriment to his associates, 
he is placed under “observation.” Pa- 
pers are made out in triplicate, one for 
himself, one for his parents and one for 
his teacher, stating the cause of the issue 
of the paper and giving warning of the 
consequences of continuance of unsatis- 
factoty conduct. Thereafter the pupil 
must be regularly reported to the super- 
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visor of the department, under whose 
disciplinary care he remains till he has 
proven his ability to behave himself 
habitually as he should. He must also 
make a personal call upon the supervisor 
at stated times. In event of continued 
delinquency he is placed in a special class 
conducted by the supervisor. Here old 
scores are erased, so far as the boy can 
notice. The boy begins with a clean rec- 
ord, which he may maintain as long as 
he is in the class, if he tries. The boys 
are never called “bad.” They are re- 
ceived as gentlemen, and by every sug- 
gestion are made to feel that no one ex- 
pects them to be anything else at any 
time. The influence of this treatment 
alone is sufficient in many cases—though 
by no means in all. 

In this class every pupil is studied as 
an individual. Note is made of his 
daily record, also of his previous teach- 
ers, his history, habits, tastes, disposition, 
. environment, etc. Notes similar in many 
respects are made with reference to his 
parents. The pupil’s photograph is 
taken purely for purposes of character 
study; there is nothing even savoring 
of the rogues’ gallery. Pupils take an 
interest in the pictures, copies of which 
are given to them. 

Soul force rather than brute force, or 
even the intellectual, is the ultimately 
determining influence in all true disci- 
pline. Between the members of the spe- 
cial class here mentioned and the teach- 
er exists the closest confidence and sym- 
pathy. At the same time the teacher 
rules (or at least endeavors to rule) with 
an unvaryingly firm and just govern- 
ment. The teacher is both companion 
and master. Every effort is made to de- 
velop within the child a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and a realization of 
the fact that every act has its conse- 
quence, good or ill, and to instill princi- 
ples which will influence the child in all 
his activities, in or out of school. 

Preclusive or interclusive formation is 
preferable to reformation. It is a le- 
gitimate part of a child’s education. This 
we lay down as a principle. If a child 
shows a criminal tendency he is first 
dealt with by his teacher. But teachers 
in general cannot make a specialty of 
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this kind of work in our highly organ- 
ized schools of to-day. If the indica- 
tions continue, the child may be placed 
on observation, either with or without 
his own knowledge of the fact, as may 
be deemed best. He is then given care- 
ful study, and such treatment as his par- 
ticular case may seem to require. By 
such means many a child which must 


otherwise have certainly found his way | 


into court has been diverted into better 
ways, perhaps unconsciously, and has 
become as good and as reliable as any 
other, without the handicap of having 
been arrested. The best of courts leave 
more or less stigma or suggestion of 
criminality upon those who must appear 
before them; and even the suggestion*® 
of crime is education in the wrong di- 
rection. Most of the work of the kind 
mentioned is done with the child in its 
own class. (By “child” I mean any pu- 
pil, boy or girl, of whatever age, who re- 
ceives attention of the kind mentioned.) 
A very few boys persist, and get into 
the special class. At this writing, it has 
been months since any Montclair child 
has been haled to court, whereas for- 
merly such cases were numerous and 
frequent. It is the aim of the depart- 
ment to make its work so efficient as ul- 
timately to remove all occasion for any 
school boy or girl in Montclair to appear 
as defendant in any criminal court,— 


‘something intended to be a step in ad- 


vance of the juvenile court. 

Yet none is shielded from the just 
consequences of his acts. This, too, 
would be a wrong, an injustice to the 
offender. 

Fullest co-operation is rendered by the 
local authorities and organizations. The 
recorder, the judge of the Juvenile 
Court and the county probation officer, 
being in closest sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of the department, have turned 
over to it as probationers such juvenile 
delinquents as have necessarily come be- 
fore them from Montclair. They al- 
ways render cheerfully and promptly 
such assistance as they can. 

Observation pupils and probationers in 
school are reported regularly by their 
teachers, and probationers not in school 
by their employers. No unemployed 
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probationer, even if past the compulsory 
age limit, is allowed to remain out of 
school. Every Thursday each proba- 
-tioner is required to appear in person 
before the supervisor with a written re- 
port from teacher or employer. Each 
receives such treatment as his individual 
case may require, and parents sometimes 
come in for their share. 

The supervisor has full police powers, 
granted by the town council ‘primarily at 
_ the suggestion of the chief of police. 
_ This enables the department to act with 
authority where it otherwise could not, 
to serve its own processes, and otherwise 
to keep within the educational system 
the work undertaken by the department, 
as could not otherwise be done. A uni- 
formed policeman formerly took care of 
the attendance work of the schools. 

In the enforcement of the compulsory 
education law the supervisor acts in the 
capacity of a teacher (with authority), 
sometimes taking the title “visiting 
teacher.” Instead of a badge he pre- 
sents a card bearing his name as a repre- 
sentative of the schools. Every teacher 
in the school system is rated as an assis- 
tant, and as such, through the principal, 
he makes any necessary reports to the 
supervisor. Thus the “truant officer” 
as such is unknown, although his offices 
are included with the many others of 
the supervisor of attendance. 

Attendance is enforced impartially. 
In order that the work may not be of- 
fensive to any, the man in charge must 
endeavor to adapt himself to all kinds 
of conditions; to make himself accept- 
able in all homes. If absence is caused 
by misunderstanding, as it often is, he 
must be quick to see and to grasp the 
situation, and to adjust the difficulty to 
the satisfaction of all. Only a teacher 
could do this. The ordinary truant’ offi- 
cer could not understand the needs of 
the situation as a teacher, while a neu- 
tral can see both sides of a question with 
less. bias than either party to it. In 
many cases the person making the visit 
must be sufficiently judicial to distin- 
guish readily between the real and the 
assumed, tactful enough to correct mat- 
ters without giving needless offense and 
at the same time stern enough to enforce 
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the law both in letter and in spirit. In 
other words, he must be diplomatic, just 
and forceful. 

Absence is not infrequently due to 
want. When this is the case, parents 
are sometimes directed to the rooms of 
the Altruist Society; sometimes work is 
found for them; sometimes a means is 
provided by which the child may earn 
what he needs by light work done out- 
side school hours. These and other 
means are taken that the enforcement 
of the Jaw may not work a hardship or 
injustice. Private individuals supply 
funds for the purposes mentioned. A 
child who has earned what he needs is 
doubly benefited, and his self-respect in- 
creased rather than lessened, as could 
not be the case were he made an object 
of charity. Both shoes and clothing 
have been earned in this way during the 
last winter. Luncheons have also been 
provided in some instances, where it has 
been found that children would other- 
wise have to go without, and where they 
have had no breakfast. It is difficult for 
a hungry child to be “good.” 

Montclair has an excellent hospital 
(Mountainside), which renders free ser- 
vice to the needy who call there; yet 
among the non-attendants at school are 
sometimes found those who cannot get 
to the hospital. Medical attendance is 
nrovided for such in deserving instances. 
The district nurse, maintained by the 
Daughters of New England, is frequent- 
ly called upon by the department, and 
renders valuable aid. The department 
finds frequent opportunity to act as di- 
rectory to the various helpful organiza- 
tions in town, and it is never disappoint- 
ed in the responses made. 

The department also constitutes itself 
an employment agency for the assistance 
of children who desire to engage law- 
fully in work outside of school hours, 
and for older ones who are of an age 
permitting them to leave school, or who 
having finished must go to work. Know- 
ing this, the people make frequent calls 
for boys, and sometimes discover those 
in whom they find it well worth their 
while to take an interest. In the cases 
of school children, employment certifi- 
cates are issued without cost, stating the 
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hours during which the child may be em- 
ployed. This is a protection to both the 
employer and the employe, and at the 
same time enables the department to 
keep a measure of supervision, the pos- 
sible necessity of which need not be here 
discussed. 

The department performs many of the 
offices of a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. In this work the 
Civic Association renders material aid. 

Thus within the reach of the school 
system itself are placed the means not 
only.of correcting educationally the char- 


acter. evils coming within its sphere, but 
also the authority to require and enforce 
measures otherwise much more difficult, 
or impossible, and this with the mini- 
mum of the suggestion of criminality 


which necessarily attaches itself to the © 


atmosphere of a police department or a 


court, however considerate the authori- 


ties conducting it, while compliance with. 
the law is also rendered possible without 
unnecessary humiliation, and without 
hardship or injustice to those who are 
forced to heed it. 


The Trend of Things 


Under the title Education and the Social- 
istic Movement, John Bates Clark inquires 
in The Atlantic Monthly for October as to 
the probable ultimate attitude of the col- 
lege man to socialism. ‘‘Granting socialism 
its ideals,” he says, “there is a listing of 
arguments making an effective case for it: 
the beauty of its ideal, the glaring inequali- 
ties of the present system, the reduction of 
the difficulty..of managing present indus- 
tries through public officials, the growing 
evils of private monopoly and the prefer- 
ence for public monopoly as a mode of es- 
cape.” 

All of these reasons appeal to the, educated 
mind, but on the other hand this mind is 
peculiarly fitted to determine whether or not 
socialism can carry out its program, and 
here the author finds strong reason to be- 
lieve that education must ultimately be 
against socialism. Some of the reasons ad- 
vanced are: The impossibility of avoiding 
the assigning of men to disagreeable or dan- 
gerous employments; the increased attrac- 
tiveness of official life when the competition 
is removed from industry with the proba- 
bility that human nature could not fail to 
build up political machines; the enormous 
difficulty of the nice adjustments which 
would have to be made between agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, and of men in 
the same branch to determine who should 
work in Pittsburgh and who in Michigan 
and Minnesota. 

In addition to this there are three specific 
consequences of the socialistic plan of in- 
dustry which the educated man. must con- 
sider. The first of these is the check which 
it might impose on technical progress since 
the manufacturer would no longer be 
spurred on to secure improvements and in- 
ventions as a means of leading his competi- 
tors; consequent loss of wealth as result 
of this lack of technical progress, a wealth 
which, while it at first increases capital, is 
quickly diffused through the whole popula- 
tion; the failure of the improvement of tech- 


nical processes to- increase capital for fur- 
ther gain, meaning that when new capital 
was needed it would have to be taken out of 
the composite sum from which each man’s 
stipend would be paid, and this would. mean 
that the progress under suvh a system would 
involve the reduction of every man’s income 
in order to increase capital; and thirdly, by 
the Malthusian doctrine foliowing increased 
wages, there would be an enormous impetus 
to the growth of population. 

The author draws a bright picture of so- 
ciety if allowed to develop in the best way 
under present conditions. “Well within the 
possibilities of a generation or two is the 
gain which will make the worker comfort- 
able and free.... The well-paid laborer 
may stand before the rich without envy as 
the rich will stand before him without pity 
or condescension. ... In such a state there 
might easily be realized a stronger democ- 
racy than any which a leveling of fortunes 
would bring. ... This state is the better 
because it is not cheaply obtained. 
There are difficulties to be surmounted... 
We have before us a struggle,—a successful 
one if we arise to the occasion,—to’ keep 
alive the essential force of competition and 
this fact reveals the very practical relation 
which intelligence sustains to the different 
proposals for social improvement. It must 
put us in the way of keeping effective the 
mainspring of progress,—-of surmounting 
those evils which mar the present prospect. 
... For a limited class in our own land,— 
chiefly in the slums of cities,—life has much 
of the purgatorial quality; for the great 
body of its inhabitants the condition it af- 
fords, though by no means a paradise, is one 
that would have seemed so to many of the 
civilizations of the past and to many a for- 
eign society of. to-day.” 


* %*® #& 
A. Minnie: Herts makes a violent attack 


on the moving picture show in Oollier’s for 
October 38. Calling the show “an abortive 
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and bastard form of entertainment,” she 
argues that through its unreality, its “can- 
ned drama”, its commercialism, its moment: 
ary and flickering gratification of the crav- 
ing for sensation, it “now seems to menace 
the welfare of the child and adolescent pub- 
lic.” Miss Herts states as a fact that “a 
goodly part of the eye troubles so much 
commented upon in public-school children, 
is due to constant attendance at movtng- 
picture shows, the flickering of the picture 
affecting the eye.” She hears that “the 
management of various settlement and char- 
ity organizations intend to co-operate with 
the moving picture business ‘looking toward 
more elevated performances and even the 
improvement of the artistic and educational 
quality,’” and from this she holds, “it is to 
be understood that the commercial manager 
need not concern himself with results to the 
child if his show but abstract money from 
the child’s willing palm.” 

The charge against social workers is 
founded on fact. Various social “up-lifters’’. 
as Miss Herts calls them, have as result of 
a long study of cheap amusement places and 
of their patrons, expressed a willingness to 
co-operate with moving picture managers in 
increasing the educational value of the per- 
formances, to co-operate with the police in 
suppressing evil features and have even 
taken steps looking towards the establish- 
ment of a show of their own as an object 
lesson. The investigation, which included 
melodrama, vaudeville, burlesque, nickelo- 
deons or moving picture variety shows, and 
penny arcades, included a visit to more than 
two hundred of the moving-picture shows 
about which Miss Herts writes. In a gen- 
eral way, the investigation went to show 
that the nickelodeon is a wonderful improve- 
ment over the cheap theater which it is 
rapidly supplanting and over the penny-in- 
the-slot machine, always as lewd as the po- 
lice would permit, which it has almost put 
out of business. 

John Collier, who conducted the investi- 
gation, writing in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons for April 11, 1908, said: “Five years 
ago the nickleodeon was neither better nor 
worse than many other cheap amusements 
are at present. It gained a deservedly bad 
name and, although no longer deserved, that 
name still clings to it. The present inves- 
tigation has not detected one immoral or 
one indecent picture of any sort, much as 
there has been in other respects to call for 
improvement. But more, in the moving pic- 
ture show one sees history,—travel, the re- 
production of industries, he sees farce-com- 
edy which at worst is relaxing rather than 
monotonously confined to horse-play and at 
its best is distinctively human, laughing 
with and not at the subject. At one show 
or another a growing number of classic 
legends, like Jack and the Beanstalk or Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, can be seen any 
night.” 

Miss Herts’s claims of the superiority of 
the Children’s Theater in always producing 
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such plays as Little Lord Fauntleroy and 
Snow White, are undeniable. Her manage- 
ment has been widely applauded, although 
even there sharp criticism has been pub- 
lished of its night rehearsals and long hours 
of practice for little children and as a means 
of fostering the dramatic instinct of the Hast 
Side child already over developed.t 

Those who have commended the moving 
picture show after acting with the police 
and other agencies for suppressing question- 
able performances, have done so with these 
facts in mind: The moving picture show en- 
tertains a vast number of children daily 
(Miss Herts says 291,000), keeping them off 
the streets, offering them comparatively 
wholesome amusement within their means, 
while the Children’s Theater has had total 
audiences of 171,060 in five years, at a net 
loss of $21,065.45;2 it has almost driven out 
its competitors in the penny machines which 
are nearly always bad; likewise, the very 
cheap theater which was characteristically 
a place for suggestive play and song and 
costume (a number of cheap theaters on the 
East Side have been turned into moving pic- 
ture shows); by reason of its mechanical 
performance it can offer vastly better en- 
tertainment at five and ten cents, than any 
theater of similar prices employing living 
actors (most of the “films” are merely 
rented and sent all over the country in turn, 
a large number of them coming originally 
from France where the making of them is 
highly developed); by reason of its profits 
it has often led to the formation of large 
companies owning chains of theaters which 
are said to be law-abiding by reason of 
their investment; for the same financial 
reason, it outbids others for desirable loca- 
tions and in some neighborhoods has been 
a distinct factor in a change for the better 
as, for instance, when one such show dis- 
placed the largest house of assignation on 
Fourteenth street. 

In connection with Miss Herts’s article, 
Collier’s has done a thoroughly vicious 
thing. In order to show the popularity of 
the Educational Theater with children, it 
has published a picture of the line waiting 
at the box office, a picture clear enough for 
faces to be readily distinguished, and has 
labeled it: “Some of the toughest boys in 
the neighborhood and no room for them in- 
side.” 

* * * 

Reaching a million homes as it does, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is doing splendid ser- 
vice in turning aside from fashions and 
food to devote some space each month to 
a discussion of question of unmeasured so- 
cial significance to women. Particularly 
commendable is the article on The Tragedy 
at the Marriage Altar, by Abraham L. Wol- 
barst, M. D., in the October number. It is 


1Another Aspect of the Children’s Theater, Belle 
Lindner Israels, CHAKITIES AND THE COMMONS, Janu- 
ary 4, 1908 

2To Reorganize the Children’s Theater, CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS, June 6, 1908. 
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significant of the times and of editorial 
standards that such a journal as this should 
follow the lead of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons which, in February, 1906, published a 
special issue on venereal disease’ and thus 
became the first magazine of more than 
technical medical scope to do so. 

Dr. Wolbarst declares that the highest au- 
thorities in medical investigation have 
agreed upon the following: “First: That al- 
most seventy per cent of all special surgi- 
cal operations on women are due to the 
causes that follow in the wake of a young 
man’s sowing of his ‘wild oats.’ Second: 
At least fifty per cent of all childless homes 
in the country are due to one of these causes. 
Third: At least two in every six cases 
among babies of blindness at birth or in 
early infancy are due to this one cause. The 
experts who investigated the reason for 
blindness in New York city go higher in 
their figures and say that sixty-six out of 
every one hundred cases are due to this 
cause.” 

“We must educate our boys and girls,” 
says Dr. Wolbarst. “We must get away 
from this mock modesty that has done so 
much harm. We must distinguish between 
innocence and ignorance. There is no vir- 
tue in ignorance. We must effectually wipe 
out the double standard of morality; there 
can and must be but one standard, that of 
equality. This is not a question of morality 
alone; it is a matter of health also, a mat- 
ter of social economy,—it is time that every 
father with a daughter should investigate 
not only the financial condition and the 
moral condition of the man who wants to 
marry his girl, but his physical condition 
as well,—perhaps above them all.” 


* * * 


The Atlantic Monthly for October con- 
tains a most interesting study of conditions 
in the Kentucky tobacco fields, by John L. 
Mathews whose article on Agrarian Pooling 
in Kentucky in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons for May 2, 1908, will be remembered. 
In the Atlantic Mr. Mathews traces the 
growth of the farmers’ combination and 
shows how by clinging resolutely to its 
price it has been the means of breaking 
down all plug tobacco manufacturing com- 
petitors of the American Tobacco Company, 
while its initial purpose was to fight the 
latter. 

Supposing it were wheat? That perhaps 
is the most significant note in the article. 
The piling up of over one hundred million 
pounds of one kind of tobacco in the ware- 
houses of the pool has not vitally affected 
the country and it never will. It has made 
a slight change in the price of chewing to- 
bacco, it has taught some farmers the value 
of co-operative effort and it has plunged 

1 Reprints are sent postpaid for ten cents. 
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Kentucky into a bloody fight as result of the 
night riding. q 

Mr. Mathews concludes: 

“Night riding over the entire wheat belt is 
no more an impossible supposition than 
night riding over all Kentucky. The average 
wheat grower is no longer part of a lump.— 
he is a busy and intelligent citizen. He has 
seen combination tried in many ways. The — 
time may easily come when the right agita- 
tor will be able for a year or for two years 
to hold a great number of wheat growers in 
a union. .;. There is a wide margin he- 
tween the farmer’s price and the selling © 
price for tobacco, so that the purchaser has — 
as yet hardly felt the doubling of the farm- 
er’s price. 
small. A combination to put up wheat to 
$1.25 would be felt quickly by the whole 
country. ‘It would send flour soaring. It 
could not be maintained except by vio- 
lence. In the end it would collapse, but the 
quondam success of the pooling movement in 
the Kentucky tobacco district suggests that — 
the time is past when the agriculturist 
should be left out of the anti-trust laws, or 
when we should consider him as exempt 
from the union labor agitation.” 


* *e * 


. 


N. O. Nelson offers co-operative effort as — 


the Remedy for Congestion in The Inde- 
pendent for September 24. Arguing from 
an address by Florence Kelley at the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary meeting of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, held al- 
most a year ago, he holds that a quarter 
century of charity work has found con- 
ditions in New York unimproved,—‘rela- 
tively more poverty, more dependence, more 
crowding than at the beginning.’ To over- 
come this he would have the society “organ- 
ize the rural districts so as to keep the peo- 
ple there, send the foreign immigrants there 
and even some of the town people.” To do 
this “in sections of the North and West, 
there must be created social centers and 
the schools must be improved, in order to 
hold the young people. Along with the im- 
provement in education and social life must 
come an increase in farm production and 
income through better methods, better equip- 
ment and co-operative trading.” Just the 
part played by co-operative trading in this 
matter is traced in the history of a number 
of co-operative organizations in the South 
and the West, in Canada and particularly in 
the career of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society which has run a course in- 
cluding philanthropic support, government 
support and finally  self-support. Such 
things Mr. Nelson would have the charity 
organizations do if their members will first 
learn the method. by living and working 
and earning their living in the ‘country 
“long enough to know the life, know how to 
make ends, meet, how to make people come 
together, what to teach.” 


\ 
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HUNGRY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN CHICAGO 


As announced in these columns last 
week, much public concern has been 
aroused in Chicago over the report of 
officials of the Board of Education that 
about “five thousand children who attend 
the schools of Chicago are habitually 
hungry” and “ten thousand other chil- 
dren in the city do not have sufficient 
nourishing food.” The publication of the 
essential facts of the report has led to a 
flood of opinions concerning conditions 
and innumerable suggestions as to what 
_ should be done. While there is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the extent of the 
need and how it shall be met, everyone is 
united in the feeling that relief of actual 
need is imperative. On many sides it is 
urged that steps should be taken immedi- 
ately to provide school lunch rooms, and 
small experiments with them in two of 
the schools are pointed out as indications 
of the successful way to deal with the 
problem. Leaders in social and charity 
work, however, as quoted in the reports 
and in interviews at the present time, 
have almost unanimously called attention 
to the fact that a hungry child must come 
from a hungry family, and have urged 
that the problem of the child should be 
considered in connection with that of the 
_ family. With this emphasis on the home, 

it has been contended that relief measures 
should involve investigation of the home 
conditions and proper help for the fam- 
ily. 

a line with this view, a conference 
of the heads of the various charity or- 
ganizations held in the mayor’s office, 
urged the immediate employment of a 
staff of school nurses to work with the 
corps of medical inspectors, to see that 
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such recommendations as the doctors 
make are carried out in the homes and 
to report cases which should be relieved 
by charity organizations. This step has 
now been taken and forty ntirses started 
work early this week. The agitation 
over the serious situation disclosed by 
the report has thus resulted in the estab- 
lishment of school nursing which has’ 
long been advocated by the commission- 
er of health and which was favored by 
Jane Addams when she was a member 
of the school board. 

In the face of the report on the num- 
bers of hungry school children, those 
who minimize the need are expressing 
only a personal opinion based at best 
either upon very general impressions or 
upon limited enquiry into the facts of 
the whole situation. The depletion of 
reserve savings after last year’s hard 
winter, and the present unpromising out- 
look for the one just at hand, would 
seem to prepare us for the statistics of 
the report. Now that the policy seems 
to have been adopted of tracing the mat- 
ter back to the homes and providing the 
families with relief through the regularly 
organized channels of charity, the inclin- 
ation of some people, who have not care- 
fully ascertained the facts, to minimize 
the distress, should not be permitted ‘to 
lessen the contribution of relief funds to 
the charity organizations. It is to be 
hoped, on the contrary, that the plight 
of the children as indicated by the report 
will bring to the charity organizations 
adequate funds with which they may re- 
lieve the families in the homes in the way 
they have themselves pointed out as the 
best solution for the whole problem. The 
experience of last year, when funds were 
difficult enough to raise even with the 
co-operation of a strong committee of 
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business men, should be borne in mind. 
The present situation with its urgent de- 
mand both to ascertain and meet the needs 
of destitute families, as indicated by the 
condition of the school children, is an op- 
portunity for united action of which ad- 
vantage should eagerly be taken in Chi- 
cago. 

Study of the Board of Education re- 
port shows that both Dr. MacMillan, of 
the child study department, and Mr. Bo- 
dine, of the compulsory education de- 
partment, have exercised caution in their 
statements concerning actual conditions 
and the remedies needed. As pointed out 
in last week’s issue, Dr. MacMillan and 
his assistants examined the children in 
the schools while Mr. Bodine, with the 
co-operation of the truant officers, sought 
out the home conditions. 

Dr. MacMillan first shows how far too 
short was the time allowed for the inves- 
tigation—a year or two would have led 
to more satisfactory results than the few 
weeks available. He shows how difficult 
it is to find out even approximately how 
much physical deterioration is due to 
poorly selected and badly cooked dietary 
and how much to insufficient feeding. He 
also points out the large part which phy- 
sical defects of one sort or another play, 
and how the devitalized condition of the 
child may be due to lack of proper early 
care while its present needs are pretty 
well met. To allow for these and other 
off-setting factors, he discounts his total 
figures by thirty per cent. This caution, 
combined with the study which Dr. Mac- 
Millan gave to the problem of feeding 
school children in other cities and coun- 
tries, the results of this study being con- 
cisely summarized in the report, gives 
confidence in the conservative method and 
results of his estimate. 

A preliminary survey showed fifty-four 
schools with an attendance of 59,820 in 
the districts of greatest poverty. Be- 
cause of the lack of time, there were se- 
lected for special study twelve typical 
schools with an attendance of 10,000. 


Of the 10,000 children examined there 
were picked out 1,123 necessitous cases or 
approximately 11 per cent. Discounting 
these figures thirty per cent, there were in 
these twelve schools approximately 7.8 per 
eent who were actually necessitous. of 
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course it is difficult to determine to what 
extent these twelve schooJs are representa- 
tive of conditions throughout the city, but 
assuming that conditions are similar in the 
fifty-four schools selected, of which these 
twelve were taken as representative, there 
would be in the neighborhood of 5,000 chil- 
dren (4,666) who are daily attending school 
with insufficient nourishment. 


The 1,123 cases examined were taken | 


grade by grade so as to indicate the rela- 
tive number of the necessitous in the dif- 
ferent grades. This was done because 
it has been found in the regular examina- 
tions of the child study department, that 
sub-normal and backward children show 
that the lack of proper food is a large fac- 
tor in inducing backwardness and sub- 
normality. 
normal children regularly examined, the 
sub-normality, in part at least, was at- 
tributable to malnutrition and insufficient 
food. Extreme poverty and want of nu- 
tritious food are found to act as deter- 


) 
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In 54.6 per cent of 2,100 sub-~ 
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rents to school progress. The 1,123 cases — 


thus showed what was to be expected,— 


that the largest number of underfed chil- — 


dren were in the lower grades. “Among 
children of kindergarten age the per cent 
of underfed was 15.9 per cent, and for 
grades one, two, three, four and five and 
above, the per cents respectively were 
13.8, I1.2, 9.6, 9.0, and 5.9, showing a 
gradual decrease in numbers as we go 
up the grades.” 

The second main division of Dr. Mac 
Millan’s portion of the report is devoted 
to a “sketch of some of the essential 
features of the problem of feeding needy 
school children which some other large 
municipalities have encountered.” <A 
most valuable part of this is a careful an- 
alysis of such facts in the history of these 


undertakings as may be suggestive for 


similar lines of work in Chicago. Paris, 
several English cities, Berlin and a few 
other German cities, and cities in Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary and Denmark are 
all given attention, while the two small 
experiments in Chicago are considered in 
some detail. 

One of these experiments has been ex- 
ceptional in its permanency. At the 
Goldsmith school in the heart of the 
Russian Jewish section of the west side, 
the Johanna Lodge, an organization of 
Jewish women, has served lunches since 
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1902. The attention of the members 
was drawn to the condition of the chil- 
dren by the teachers and the principal 
of the school. At first a penny was 
charged, but this involved trouble of col- 
lection and some of the children who 
needed the food had no penny, so the 
practice of charging was abandoned. 
From forty to seventy meals were served 
each day at an average cost of not to 
exceed three cents, the, yearly cost aver- 
aging about $230. At first children who 
did not need the food went to the lunch 
room out of curiosity. This led to the 
meals being served just after school 
opened, at nine and one o'clock, the 
teacher then permitting the deserving 
ones to go to the lunch room. Teachers’ 
reports from time to time showed 
marked improvement in the general 
health and school work of the little chil- 
dren especially those in the kindergarten. 

In another school the principal and 
teachers undertook to provide at their 
own expense crackers and milk for the 
extremely needy. And in still another 
school, the Relief and Aid Society pro- 
vided lunches for the pupils of a spe- 
cial room, all of whom were sub-normal 
children. 


Among the suggestions which Dr. 
MacMillan finds in the experiences of 
foreign cities is one of especial 
significance: 


that the inevitable outcome of feeding poor 
children at public expense means a meal- 
provision for all pupils of the public schools, 
those from the homes of the rich and well- 
to-do as well as from the poor. ... It seems 
reasonably safe to assume, therefore, that it 
is at present inadvisable for the city of 
Chicago to undertake the feeding of her 
needy school children on other than indirect 
lines. Private and public charity should 
reach through their regular local branches 
zhildren who are really in need.... The 
Board of Education should ... co-operate 
by placing at their disposal certain rooms in 
the school buildings and assist in the gen- 
eral work of supervision of applicants and 
conduct of meals. 


Even though some might advocate 
that the Board of Education directly 
furnish meals, that matter is set at rest 
by the opinion of the attorney of the 
board who states, in a part of the report 
signed by him, that such a proceeding 
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would be unlawful, though it is entirely 
legitimate that the board should co- 
operate with public spirited citizens who 
supply the funds. . 

Under the direction of Superintend- 
ent W. L. Bodine, the Department of 
Compulsory Education valuably supple- 
mented the work of the Child Study De- 
partment by the visits of the truant of- 
ficers to the schools and homes where 
the poorest children are found. Their 
terse and realistic reports of conditions 
bear the evidence of the eye witness. 
The names and residences of the fami- 
lies found destitute, while properly 
withheld from publicity, should prove 
valuable to those whose duty it will be 
to bring relief. In making his state- 
ments Mr. Bodine refers not only to his 
own figures but effectively quotes from 
the county agent whose experience in 
relieving distress is the widest that any- 
one in the city has. Last year during 
the period of depression the county 
agent relieved 3,699 families, averaging 
three children each, a total of 11,097 
children. 

After an enumeration of the cases re- 
ported by truant officers from their in- 
vestigations the figures from fifty-one 
schools in the poorer districts being pre- 
sented, Mr. Bodine corroborates the 
statistics of Dr. MacMillan’s department 
and declares that 5,000 children are ha- 
bitually hungry and at least 10,000 
others attend school without having suf- 
ficient nourishment. Moreover, he calls 
attention to other circumstances of des- 
titution—that “many have no beds to 
sleep in; that the majority of the indi- 
gent children live in damp, unclean or 
over-crowded homes that lack proper 
ventilation and sanitation; that children 
often beg merchants for decayed fruit 
and even for dead fowl in crates, and 
that they search for stray crusts; that 
many mothers are working for a pittance 
utterly inadequate to support their 
families; that children frequently have 
to cook their own meals when the moth- 
er is off at work; that among the causes 
of the poverty are intemperance among 
parents, illness of the breadwinner, lack 
of employment, wife desertion, laziness 
among fathers, and the constant increase 
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in the cost of living and increase in the 
family without a corresponding increase 
in wages.” He calls attention also to the 
fact that 4,900 children above the age 
of compulsory school attendance, four- 
teen years, are refused employment be- 
cause they are not yet sixteen years of 
age, the age below which employers can- 
not legally employ them for more than 
eight hours. 

Numerous specific instances of desti- 
tution are cited so as to give an indica- 
tion of the sort of reports turned in by 
the truant officers. The frank opinions 
of indigent parents are quoted, showing 
that many would welcome school break- 
fasts, and that some resented the idea, 
a few admitting that pride often pre- 
vented them from asking assistance, 
even the children joining in the silent 
suffering rather than let the neighbors 
know they are dependent upon charity. 
The opinions of the heads of charity 
organizations are quoted at length, the 
prevailing feeling being as stated above, 
that the hungry child obviously must 
come from a hungry home and that this 
opens up the whole complex problem of 
relief in the home, through preventive 
work as well as through direct help. 
New York’s experience in school meals 
is then briefly outlined. 

The experiments at the Goldsmith 
school, and at the Doré school where the 
Relief and Aid Society provided the 
lunches, are detailed, affording a basis 
for estimating the cost (including labor) 
of giving free breakfasts to 5,000 chil- 
dren for 200 school days. This he fig- 
ures would be about $30,000 as a mini- 
mum. 

By way of caution in recommending 
specific measures, Mr. Bodine expresses 
the hope that any system adopted will 
safeguard against the following: Im- 
position by parents who might be en- 
couraged in shirking responsibility for 
their children’s needs, and who might 
come to think that “if free breakfasts go 
with free education, it would perpetu- 
ually include free shoes and free cloth- 
ing.” “Sensitive parents of another 
class might object to having their chil- 
dren regarded by other children at school 
as dependents who do not get enough to 
eat at home.” 
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The report closes with the statement 
that “investigations show a preference 
among many sociological and chari- 


ty workers to have the children 
fed at home,’ in reply to which 
are given some of the points em- 


phasized by those who favor the 
free breakfast plan at school. These 
points are put in the form of questions: 
Why are there so many underfed chil- 
dren in Chicago if the charitable organi- 
zations can successfully cope with con- 
ditions in the home? Is this due to lack 
of appreciation and adequate public sup- 
port of some of our local charities, or is 
it due to false pride or reluctance on the 
part of parents to ask for charity? If 
limited rations were given in the home 
would selfish parents deprive the child 
of its share? If relief at school would 
create a spirit of dependence does not 
relief at home do the same? Finally, 
does not the co-operative plan at the 
Goldsmith school, between the Board of 
Education and the Johanna Lodge of 
Jewish women, prove a success to which 
no protest has been received from par- 
ent, pupil, educator or sociologist? 


SALARY INCREASES 
AND OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 


New York city is not alone in present- 
ing at budget season a difference of opin- 
ion between office holders and taxpayers 
as to the necessity for salary increases. 
The Baltimore Sun protests against add- 
ing one-quarter of a million dollars to 
that city’s salaries on the ground that 
“many a family in this city has to de- 
prive itself of some of the comforts and 
almost of the necessities of life in order 
to pay the annual tax bill.” While con- 
sidering that there is a great deal of in- 
equality among the pay of city officials, 
the Sun insists that such readjustment as 
is necessary ‘‘can just as well be made by 
cutting down the high salaries as by in- 
creasing the smaller ones.” 

Equalizing up is omnipresent in New 
York city’s estimates, while equalizing 
down is almost undiscoverable. Two 
illustrations are afforded by two esti- 
mates submitted by the Board of Educa- 
tion and by Bellevue and Allied Hospi- 
tals. Both of these boards are com- 
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posed of men who serve the city without 
pay and who are conceded to be free 
from political motive. If anywhere in 
the city government, therefore, it should 
be possible to have the taxpayer’s inter- 
est consistently upheld, it should be in 
these two departments. 

The Bellevue board assigns reasons for 
many of its increases. Efficient hospital 
helpers, it is maintained, can never be 
expected so long as this class is paid con- 
siderably less than sweepers of the Street 
Cleaning Devartment. For several oth- 
er classes of service, however, the board 
of trustees contents itself with rather 
general statements, such as “merited by 
length of service and efficiency.” A very 
prominent reason assigned is that other 
departments, “the army” or state institu- 
tions, are paying more for similar ser- 
vice. This argument, as city budgets 
have proved, permits one swallow to 
make a summer, and one favored son or 
. daughter in civil service to set a prece- 
dent for one thousand. For increases 
aggregating $4,766 no explanation is 
given, except that the aldermen have ap- 
proved them. These include $700 to 
the secretary to the president, $150 
to each of three supervising nurses, $150 
to a stenogranher and $100 to a cata- 
loger, $1,166 to the general superintend- 
ent of training schools, $1,000 to a su- 
perintendent of training school, and $400 
to each of three assistant superintendents 
of training schools. It is not made 
clear that an injustice is now being done 
to any one of these employes; that they 
will leave if increases are not given; that 
it would be impossible to duplicate their 
services at the present salary; or that if 
compelled to choose, the Bellevue board 
would prefer to increase these rather 
than hospital helpers. 

The non-political school budget, quite 
as well as avowedly political budgets, 
gives evidence that the taxpayers of New 
York have been wearing Simple Simon 
hats for a great many years. Thanks 
to the new facts required by the Bureau 
of Municipal Investigation and Statistics 
the budget reader is able this year to 
explain what has hitherto been a mystery, 
namely, how appropriations described in 
October. as absolutely necessary to pre- 
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vent departments from going to rack and 
ruin are found on January 1 big enough 
for innumerable increases in salary. 


FIGURES FOR 
THE TAXPAYERS 


For salaries of officers, clerks and oth- 
er employes, the Board of Education 
asked for the year 1907 $390,279; it was 
given $378,350; on July 1, 1907, it was 
spending at the rate of $389,460. For 
similar salaries during 1908, the Board 
of Education asked for $402,800; it was 
given $390,000; on June 30, 1908, it was 
spending at the rate of $397,925. 

For vacation schools in 1908, the board 
asked for $296,495; it was given $185,- 
000; in its budget for 1909 it asks for 
$240,000 to continue the schools of 1908, 
although actually spending but $215,000. 

For general supervision, the budget of 
1908 provides for $280,050; in June, 
1908, the board was spending at the rate 
of $282,150. If Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
gives an entire year to New York in 
1909, instead of a half year as in 1908, 
the board’s expenditure for general su- 
pervision in June, 1908, was at a rate of 
$4,150 more than its appropriation. 

In other words, the Board of Educa- 
tion like other departments, knowing 
that its salary budget each year would be 
compared with the June salary of the 
preceding year has managed to have a 
very large salary list on June 30 of each 
year. The June payroll is expanded both 
by adding employes during May or June 
and by increasing salaries; then those 
who make up the budget come before 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment with candid eyes and altruistic in- 
flection and say they are only asking for 
the amount of money necessary to con- 
tinue the existing employes. 

In the Bureau of Audit and Accounts, 
for example, there were in June, 1907, 41 
employes drawing $49,740. By January, 
1908, the figures had shrunk to 38 em- 
ployes at the rate of $47,340. By June, 
1908, the number of employes had in- 
creased again from 38 to 43 and the an- 
nual rate had jumped to $53,170. This 
last figure, is, of course, made the basis 
for the estimate for 1909. Of this in- 
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crease $2,700 is due to adding 7 em- 
ployes ; while $3,130 is due to increases in 
the salaries of 19 employes. This last fig- 
ure does not show an increase of $1,000 
voted to the auditor of the bureau, of 
which a note says, “Allowed for 1908 but 
not fixed on June 30, 1908.” 


EQUALIZING UPA 
FEATURE OF THE 1909 BUDGET 


The point for the taxpayer to recog- 
nize is that the equalizing up process 
makes the base with which the budget 
for 1909 is to be compared when arguing 
before the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, not the budget for 1907, 
not the budget for 1908, but an inflated 
payroll for June, 1908, which contains 
two salaries fixed July 8 and two ap- 
pointments of July 20 and 22. Finally, 
this total does not include a $1,000 in- 
crease, which figures in the estimate for 
1909. 

Of the increases asked in this one Bu- 
teau of Audit and Accounts for 1909, 
four are for additional employes and 14 
for salary increases of existing force. 
“The salary increases range from $60 for 
-a clerk to $1,000 for the auditor second 
‘in rank, and aggregate $2,280. The four 
‘new positions are for $900 clerks. 

In the city superintendent’s bureau 
‘twenty salaries were increased in Janu- 
ary 1, 1908, to June 30, 1908, aggregat- 
ing $3,895. One employe at $600 was 
added and one at $750 was dismissed. 
For next year $1,100 is requested to in- 
crease seven salaries, and $300 to add 
one employe. Among the increases of 
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was raised from $1,650 to $1,800, five 
stenographers from $1,200 to $1,300, one 
stenographer from $900 to $1,200. 

In the Bureau of Supplies, forty-eight 
salaries were increased in the first six 
months of 1908 by $7,530, and fourteen 
employes were added at $4,500. That 
bureau wishes to increase twenty salaries 
in 1909 by $2,600 and to add two em- 
ployes at $5,250. 

In the secretary’s office twelve salaries 
were increased $1,890. It is hoped in 
1909 to increase six other salaries $1,720. 
The salaries of stenographers and type- 
writers in the secretary’s office range 
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from $1,350 to $2,500. This last year 
two stenographers were increased $150 
each, one up to $1,800 and one to $1,050. 

During the first six months of 1908 
the building bureau added four employes 
and dropped one, making a net increase 
of three employes and $1,500. Twelve 
members of the existing force were in- 
creased $1,920. This bureau modestly 
asks for increases of only $570 to increase 
the salaries of four employes during 
1909. 

Teachers’ salaries are fixed by law and 
by agitation. The Board of Education 
therefore works within restrictive limits 
in disbursing almost all of the general 
fund of $21,038,075. The board has 
been under certain compulsion of public 
opinion to submit increases in salary ag- 
gregating about $3,300,000. Of the 
$2,200,000 increase, however, charged to 
“normal enlargement or increase,’ there 
is a considerable margin of discretion. 
For example, in 1908 the board increased 
five salaries of the existing force by $4,- 

- 500. A reduction was made in the sal- 
ary of the director of physical training 
because he was absent; next year, how- 
ever, he must be provided for in the bud- 
get. Two men were added at $1,000. 
Therefore, the increases in salary were 
made with the knowledge that $6,500 
must be provided for in 1909. 

With regard to certain other items 
there is an opportunity for readjustment. 
For example, the average attendance in 
one vacation school having fifteen teach- 
ers is 156; in another 154, while in va- 
cation playgrounds the average to a 
teacher, in Manhattan, ranges from 66 to 
276. Where such discrepancies exist 
there is presumption of waste either of 
taxpayers’ money, where attendance is 
low, or pupils’ time, where attendance is 
high. 

Money voted last year to increase the 
number of attendance officers was not 
used for that purpose, in spite of repeat- 
ed oral and written pledges made by the 
president of the Board of Education and 
by the finance committee to use the gen- 
eral fund for the purposes advertised in 
October, 1907, and as recommended by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. For attendance officers the board 
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asked and was given $118,900. Its pay- 
roll January, 1908, was $102,450; on 
June 30, 1908, $104,700. . In this very 
payroll eleven salaries were increased by 
$1,650, although the increases asked for 
in the estimate aggregated $1,300. Three 
men costing $3,900 were dropped, five 
costing $4,500 were added, making a net 
increase on account of additional force 
of $600 instead of $18,000, which the es- 
timate said was “required during 1908.” 
These facts are all the more remarkable 
in view of the city superintendent’s re- 
cent declaration that the educational au- 
thorities “must not shirk their responsi- 
bility for enforcing the newsboy law,” 
and that “attendance officers must take 
up newsboy cases wherever they find 
them and call upon principals to aid them 
in enforcing the law.” 


EXTENSION OF WATER 
WAYS FROM LAKE TO GULF 


The growth of sentiment for the con- 
servation and development of the coun- 
try’s natural resources on a national scale 
was registered by the convention held in 
Chicago for promoting the deep water- 
ways from the lakes to the gulf. The 
first gathered at St. Louis 1,100 delegates 
from twelve states. At the next in Mem- 
phis there were 2,300 from nineteen 
states. Forty-four states sent 3,517 rep- 
resentatives to Chicago. 

Illinois is the first state to take initial 
action to carry out this policy. It was 
with well earned pride that the Chicago 
Association of Commerce started the con- 
vention on the way to the gulf by taking 
its members over the first stage of the 
journey through the drainage canal,— 
the greatest municipal enterprise yet un- 
dertaken in America. The bond issue to 
build the next link in the great chain of 
waterways is sure to be voted by the 
people of Illinois. With this great in- 
itiative at the lakeside, the adjacent states 
and national government cannot fail to 
do their part all the way to the gulf. For 
the national energy and resource capable 
of carrying through the Panama canal 
will not falter in the steady pace now set 
toward opening to the commerce of all 
the states the waterways upon which the 
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perpetuity of national prosperity as sure- 
ly depends as that “its rivers made the 
nation.” 

With both parties committed to it and 
both presidential candidates vying with 
each other at the same banquet table in 
advocating it, this great national policy is 
sure to transcend partisanship and be- 
come the test and glory of patriotism for 
a generation of Americans. 


PRISON ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET AT RICHMOND 


It is expected that most of the gov- 
ernors of the southern states and four 
or five from the North will attend the 
conference of the American Prison As- 
sociation which meets next month in 
Richmond from November 14 to the 
19th. A provisional program has been 
given out showing an unusually strong 
list of speakers. Governor Glenn of 
North Carolina will read a paper on the 
convict system in his state. Peonage in 
Florida will be discussed by Governor 
Broward; Georgia’s Solution of the Con- 
vict Problem by Governor Smith and 
some phase of criminal law reform by 
Governor Fort of New Jersey. The as- 
sociation is organized under the follow- 
ing committees: Prevention and pro- 
bation, discharged prisoners, criminal 
law reform, prevention and reformatory 
work, uniform state laws, and prison 
discipline. The Chaplains’ Association, 
the Prison Physicians’ Association, the 
Wardens’ Association and the Associa- 
tion of Governing Boards of Penal and 
Reformatory and Preventive Institutions 
meet with the Prison Association. Each 
of these committees and associations has 
prepared a program of particular inter- 
est and significance to the South and an 
unusually large attendance is expected 
from that section of the country. 


DEATH OF 
DANIEL C. GILMAN 


Daniel C. Gilman, news of whose death 
comes as we go to press, was one of the 
most sympathetic friends and promoters 
of charitable and social work. Under 
his leadership the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity has exercised an inspiring influ- 
ence on the citizens of Baltimore in help- 
ing to arouse the community to thorough 
inquiry into bad physical and moral con- 


ditions, to the application of effective con-. 


structive remedies and to sympathetic 
treatment of individuals. In 1881 he 
heard at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association an address by Robert Treat 
Paine of Boston describing the Charity 
Organisation Society of London. Imme- 
diately on his return to Baltimore he 
called a meeting which organized the 
Charity Organization Society of Balti- 
more. Several years later he introduced 
Amos G. Warner, who was a fellow in 
the university, to his philanthropic ca- 
reer, by nominating him for the position 
of general secretary of the same society. 
In 1892, Mr. Gilman organized the 
charity organization section of the Inter- 
national Congress of Charities and Cor- 
rection held in Chicago. As a member of 
the Charter Commission of Baltimore he 
secured the adoption of provisions for 
the administration of the city’s charitable 
activities according to modern methods 
and principles. He was one of the origi- 
nal members of Charities Publication 
Committee. That he was in the front 
rank of educators and philanthropists is 
shown by his having been first president 
of the Carnegie Institution and an origi- 
nal member of the Peabody, Slater, Gen- 
eral Education and Russell Sage Founda- 
tions. 


TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBIT 
TO GO TO NEW YORK 


An appropriation of $20,000 by the 
Board of Aldermen insures the setting up 
in New .York city of the entire exhibit 
made at the International Tuberculosis 
Congress in Washington. Of the $30,000 
needed to take the exhibit to New York, 
set it up and keep it in place for one 
month, $10,000 was secured in private 
contributions by Dr. Alfred Meyer, act- 
ing for the Committee on the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. The influence of the mayor 
and of Controller Metz secured the ap- 
propriation by the aldermen and it is 
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expected that within three weeks the ex- 
hibit will be in place. It will be kept 
open for one month. 

Some difficulty is being experienced 
by the committee on time and place of 
which Dr. J. S. Billings, Jr., is chairman, 
in securing suitable quarters. The ex- 
hibit requires 50,000 square feet of floor 
space and 100,000 square feet of wall 
space. The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, in which similar exhibits 
have been placed in the past, is entirely 
too small and has additional disadvan- 
tages in its distance from the business 
parts of the city and its location on a 
quiet residence street. Other exhibits 
have gone to show that an exhibit placed 
on a business street or within easy reach 
of the main lines of city travel, is seen 
by many thousands more people. 

The chief effort of the committee on 
time and place is now being directed to- 
wards securing the new public library at 
the corner of Fifth avenue and Forty- 
second street. The exterior of the li- 
brary has been almost completed and con- 
siderable work done on the interior. It 
is believed that two floors will be suffi- 
ciently advanced for exhibit purposes in 
the three weeks which remain before the 
exhibit will be set up and this has been 
chosen by the committee as by far the 
best location. It is on two of the main 
thoroughfares of the city, midway be- 
tween the subway and an elevated road, 
and on a crosstown car line. It has ample 
space, it will not disturb existing exhibits 
or displays of any kind, and it is urged 
that it will be appropriate that this build- 
ing, the handsomest ever erected by the 
city of New York, should first open its 
doors to the public with an exhibit of an 
educational character, unique in scope 
and size. 

That the competition for the prizes 
awarded the exhibits at Washington was 
keen, is evidenced by the action of the 
judges in dividing the chief prizes. The 
$1,000 cash prize offered for the best evi- 
dence of effective work in the prevention 
of tuberculosis since the last congress in 
1905, was divided half in half between the 
Woman’s National Association of Ire- 
land and the Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis of the New York 
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Charity Organization Society. Gold 
medals were presented to the Swedish 
and Boston associations. 

The $1,000 prize for the best exhibit 
of an existing sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of curable cases, was divided be- 
tween the sanatorium at White Haven, 
Pa., and the Brompton Hospital at Frim- 
ley, England. Gold medals were award- 
ed to the Beelitz Sanitarium of Berlin 
and the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

The Henry Phipps Dispensary of Balti- 
more was awarded $1,000 for the best 
exhibit of a dispensary for the treat- 
ment of poor tuberculosis sufferers, and 
gold medals were given to the Manhattan 
Tuberculosis Dispensary of New York 
and the Henry Phipps Institute of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Brompton Hospital of London 
(connected with the Brompton Sanitari- 
um, but a distinct institution) was award- 
ed $1,000 for the best exhibit of a hos- 
pital for the treatment of advanced pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Gold medals were 
awarded the Loomis Sanitarium at Lib- 
erty, N. Y., and the Massachusetts State 
Hospital at Tewkesbury, Mass. 

Cash prizes of $100 each for the best 
educational leaflets were awarded the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, Philadelphia, and the 
Verein Bekampfung der Schwindsucht, 
and gold medals to Dr. O. D. Wescott 
of Denver, Dr. S. H. Goddall of New 
York, and George S. Kress of Los An- 
geles. Gold medals for the best exhibits 
of furnished houses for the families of 
workers were awarded Milton D. Morril 
of Washington and Jose F. Toraya of 
Cuba. The gold medal for the best ex- 
hibit made by a state to illustrate effective 
organization for the restriction of tuber- 
culosis, went to New York, with a sec- 
ond medal to Germany. For the best 
contributions to the pathological exhibit, 
gold medals were presented to the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry and 
to England. For the exhibit of the best 
laws and ordinances in effect June, 1908, 
the state prize went to Wisconsin and 
the city prize to New York. 

In addition there were many medals 
awarded to associations, leagues and in- 
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stitutions, and there is yet to be an- 
nounced the winner of the $1,500 prize 
offered by the Smithsonian Institution 
for the best essay on the relation of at- 
mospheric air to tuberculosis. 

The board of judges consisted of Dr. 
Elmer E. Brown, United States commis- 
sioner of education, president; Dr. Frank 
T. Fulton, Providence, R. I., secretary; 
and twelve committees made up of rep- 
resentative medical men from all parts of 
the world. 


The Christmas Stamp 


By the Secretary of the Delaware 
Red Cross 


A little red and 
white penny stamp 
about the size of a 
two-cent govern- 
ment stamp, with 
“Merry Christmas” 
and a red cross 
among holly leaves 
upon it—this hard- 
ly seems like a promising agent to use 
against tuberculosis. It cannot even 
carry a letter. How can it rouse public 
interest and raise funds? Well, it can. 
It has—and the story of its start is worth 
telling to all those interested in tuber- 
culosis work. 

The Christmas stamp, in America, start- 
ed in Delaware. But before that, there 
was a Christmas stamp in Denmark, is- 
sued by the government, sold through the 
post-offices, and with the king’s head and 
Jul upon it—the same as our Anglo- 
Saxon Yule. Jacob A. Riis wrote an 
article about this stamp, in the Outlook 
of July 6, 1908, and urged its adoption 
in America. In Denmark its annual sale 
has built and financed a hospital for tu- 
berculous children. 

The Red Cross Society of Delaware, 
with the approval of the National Red 
Cross, decided to try this Danish idea 
last Christmas. The postmaster-general. 
was asked for leave to sell it in the post-_ 
offices of Delaware. But American pos- 
tal law is different from that in Denmark. 
Permission could not be given. The Red 
Cross was obliged to plan_a_different way 
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of reaching the public, though the postal 
authorities were encouragingly friendly 
to the scheme, and put no obstacles in 
the way. 

Fifty thousand stamps were printed, 
and the Red Cross went to work. The 
whole community seemed willing to help. 
The advertising department of a great 
manufacturing company in Wilmington 
was put at the disposal of the Red Cross. 
The dry goods merchants gave bolts of 
muslin to print the street car banners on, 
when the advertising experts had pre- 
pared them. The printers printed the 
posters and banners at cost. The street 
cars displayed the advertising banners on 
their fenders, day after day. The bill- 
posters placarded the town gratis. The 
bands, department stores and drug stores 
sold the stamps without commission. The 
school children sold them. The women’s 
clubs throughout Delaware put them on 
sale. Everybody helped. 

Every penny from the stamps, after 
the expenses of printing and distribution 
were paid, was to go to the anti-tubercu- 
losis work in Delaware. A little sana- 
torium, consisting of a few shacks out in 
a meadow, and a dispensary that had no 
nurse, no drugs, and no milk and eggs, 
were the whole outfit that the state had 
so far. Most Delawareans did not know 
anything about modern combat with tu- 
berculosis. They believed it to be non- 
contagious, hereditary and incurable. The 
stamp astonished, interested, and educat- 
ed the state. It sold. It sold the fifty 
thousand within a week of December the 
seventh, when the first issue came out. 
And by that time it had gotten into Phila- 
delphia, the nearest large city, and the 
‘Torth American took it up with enthusi- 
avm, selling it from its offices on Broad 
street, while several large department 
stores put it on sale. The Pennsylvania 
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Red Cross backed it, and helped to sell 
it. 

One hundred thousand more were 
printed, but that was not enough. Two 
hundred thousand followed, the presses 
running day and night, for Christmas was 
now close ahead. In the short space of 
that eighteen-day campaign, nearly four 
hundred thousand Christmas stamps were 
sold, and nearly three thousand dollars 
of clear profit resulted. The stamp had 
proved its possibilities, even in so short 
a space and so conservative a section. 

With the money, a big anti-tuberculosis 
exhibit was brought to Delaware, and 
visited by twenty thousand people in ten 
days. The dispensary was equipped, and 
it has been running ever since most suc- 
cessfully. A nurse was given to the sana- 
torium, and a thousand dollars set aside 
as a nucleus of a fund for a better hos- 
pital. 

The National Red Cross has now taken 
up, formally, the Christmas stamp. De- 
signed by Howard Pyle, printed in three 
colors by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and issued by the National Red 
Cross, the stamp will be offered for sale 
in every state this Christmas season. It 
can be procured in any quantity from the 
Red Cross headquarters in any state, or 
the central one in Washington, for cash 
only, at one penny for each stamp. It 
will not carry mail, but any kind of 
Christmas mail will carry it, and every 
cent will go toward tuberculosis work in 
the state where the stamp is sold. Its 
educative and inspiring value, in Dela- 
ware, has been found to be great. “Good 
Will to Men” was the heading of the pos- 
ters, all in Christmas red, that announced 
it. That is the spirit and the message of 
the Christmas stamp, and that is why the 
public heart has so responded to it. 
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The Social Problems Group 


A Method for the Popular Study of Social Conditions 
Richard Henry Edwards 


Congregational University Minister, University of Wisconsin 


A woman of rare insight into social 
needs and of long experience in deal- 
ing with defective and delinquent class- 
es recently said to a group of social 
workers: “I have devoted most of my 
life to finding out the facts of our social 
conditions, and the best methods by 
which to deal with them. I shall de- 
vote the rest of my life to making those 
facts and methods more __ generally 
known.” 

The failure of the general public to 
keep within hailing distance of the ex- 
perts in social and philanthropic work 
and the lethargy which meets the tidings 
they bring from the tangle of the social 
struggle are only a degree less pathetic 
than the raw facts of the struggle itself. 
Upon what excellent authority has the 
public been told that the ratio of di- 
vorces to marriages in the United States 
fast approaches one to ten; that many 
and many a Negro crime traces straight 
back to gin bottles with obscene labels, 
filled by white men; that one-tenth of 
our American families hold more of the 
national wealth than the remaining nine- 
tenths; that the ravages of tuberculosis 
which cause a million deaths annually in 
the civilized world can be stopped; that 
the greatest city on the continent has 
three hundred and fifty thousand inside 
bedrooms without sunlight or fresh air, 
and that approximately one million chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age are day 
laborers. 

Yet these facts and others full as stir- 
ring have not impaired our self-compla- 
cency. 

Despite the rapidity with which the 
practical social scientist informs the pub- 
lic of every fresh discovery and danger, 
the knowledge of facts and right meth- 
ods penetrates with agonizing slowness. 
The facts of social wrongdoing are not 
pleasant facts. They are easily avoid- 
able by the aesthetic and the comforta- 
ble. Knowledge of them entails trouble- 
some responsibility. Their bothersome 
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roots often lie close to the surface of 
one’s own business or domestic affairs 
and compel reconstructions if the soil be 
turned. Right methods make little ap- 
peal to human selfishness for their 
spreading. They rarely have the look 
of being commercially valuable to the in- 
dividual, and hence they are slow of ex- 
ploitation. At least one of our urgent 
needs, therefore, is to help the scouts of 
social and philanthropic service to get a 
wider and more intelligent hearing. 

Somehow to give the judge who hears 
the divorce cases a chance to tell more 
people what he knows about the root 
causes of domestic infelicity; somehow 
to assist the social settlement worker to 
tell more people what he knows about 
the sweating system, the causes of juve- 
nile crime and the death rate of city chil- 
dren, somehow to provide a better me- 
dium of distribution whereby the med- 
ical and educational experts in institu- 
tions for defective classes may spread 
abroad their knowledge of the causes of 
imbecility, insanity and incurable disease; 
somehow to publish more widely the per- 
sonal knowledge of the district attorney 
about the actual justice producing power 
of our present criminal procedure ; some- 
how to assist the professor of the new 
economics, who knows his facts in the 
concrete, to tell more people what he 
understands about the hidden relations 
of capital and labor; somehow to unseal 
the lips of the factory inspector till the 
damning processes of child labor are 
known in every American home; some- 
how to get these facts and others like 
them told at every fireside——that is at 
least one immediate necessity. If this 
can be done, the facts will continue to 
percolate of themselves, to stir the so- 
cial conscience and become dynamic for 
the transformation of existing conditions. 
There can be no other adequate means 
for the arousal of widespread conscious 
effort in our American society for the 
healing of its open wounds. 
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The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest a definite and practical means, in 
addition to the many others which now 
exist, for achieving this result, for bridg- 
ing the gap between the experts of so- 
cial service and the general public. It 
summons the vaguely interested to a sim- 
ple and tested plan for the constructive 
study of social problems, and indicates 
where the material can be secured. 

The suggestions which follow are the 
result of two years of effort definitely di- 
rected to this end in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, through the meetings of a “Social 
Problems Group,” organized in the fall 
of 1906, and having its membership for 
the most part, from students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Members of the 
university faculty, Madison men, and 
members of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
in the legislative year, have also attend- 
ed in considerable numbers. The meet- 
ings have been held on Sunday noons in 
the First Congregational church. They 
have been made an open forum to men 
of all shades of opinion and were attend- 
ed during the two years by an average of 
sixty. The group has had no formal 
membership. The names of speakers 
and the intrinsic interest of the matter 
under discussion were relied upon to call 
out an attendance. The discussions were 
usually spirited and the leader had fre- 
quently to cut them off at the expiration 
of the allotted time. The number of 
meetings devoted to the different prob- 
lems was not the same, as it probably 
should never be in such a group. The 
determining factors were the size and 
importance of the problem under discus- 
sion and the response from the group. 
The immigration problem, for example, 
was given three meetings on the sched- 
ule, but six were taken in view of the 
interest displayed. This interest was 
explained and the defenders of greater 
restriction received a rebuttal ad homi- 
nem in the fact that over sixty per cent 
of Wisconsin University students are 
children of foreign-born parents, and 
also by the presence in the group of a 
recently immigrated Russian Jew who 
had vigorous ideas about restriction. In 
general, however, the number of meet- 
ings devoted to each problem ranged be- 
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tween two and six, or even seven, but 
was usually four or five. 

The group has been addressed at vari- 
ous times by social workers from Chica- 
go and Milwaukee, by members of the 
university faculty, by labor leaders and 
employers of labor, by journalists and 
members of the State Legislature. A 
few of the speakers have been Prof. E. 
A. Ross of the University of Wisconsin, 
ex-Mayor E. F. Sweet of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, George B. Hudnall of the 
State Senate, Prof. T. S. Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin, Carl D. Thomp- 
son, socialist member of Assembly, and 
Miss Mary E. McDowell of Chicago. 

Every city or town where such a “so- 
cial problems group” is organized will be 
found to have both a distinctly local sit- 
uation and unthought of possibilities in 
the way of speakers. These two fac- 
tors should shape the character of the 
group. 

Among those who have attended the 
meetings have been men of wide variety 
of religious faith, Hebrews, Roman Cath- 
olics and the different Protestant denom- 
inations, as well as men of all shades of 
political belief and industrial and finan- 
cial position. Free expression of opin- 
ion has been secured, and men of diamet- 
rically opposite views have sometimes 
spoken in the same meeting. The per- 
sonnel of the group has been more than 
usually dynamic in view of the strategic 
importance of university men. The pur- 
pose of the group was threefold: First, 
to get at the best and freshest statements 
of the hard facts of our social problems; 
second, to have presented and to com- 
pare the various forms of proposed so- 
lutions; thirdly, in view of the fact that 
the group met ina Christian church and 
was led by a minister, the question of 
the reality and extent of the contribution 
made by Jesus toward the solution of 
each problem was asked. 

As the work of the “group” progress- 
ed, there arose the necessity for carefully 
selected references to accessible material 
in books and periodicals, arranged un- 
der subjects suitable for popular study 
and discussion. The problems were 
therefore freshly analyzed with this pur- 
pose in view. The customary academic 
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divisions were disregarded in view of 
the single aim to present the facts and 


‘proposed solutions in accordance with 


popular interest. It was believed that 
the consideration of the facts of several 


problems in succession and the study of 


proposed solutions side by side would 
produce balance of judgment and a sense 
of comparative values in social matters. 

Such an arrangement of the problem 
of American poverty by subjects, is as 
follows: 


THE PROBLEM 


1 


. The extent and degree of American pov- 
erty. 

. Descriptions of actual conditions in con- 
gested districts, e. g., Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Philadelphia and 
Milwaukee. 

3. The main contributing causes, unsteady 
work, congestion, accidents, liquor, 
haste of judgment, etc. 

4. The effects of poverty upon the individ- 

ual, the home, the congested area and 

the community, as to health, morality 
and industrial efficiency. 


i) 


THE LINES OF SOLUTION 


1. The old philanthropy, individual gifts, 
cases uninvestigated. 
2. The new philanthropy. 
(a) Organized charity. 
(b) Thorough investigation of social 


conditions and the causes of pov- 
erty. 
(c) Special lines of enlightened action. 
Tenement house legislation, 
Public baths, small parks and play- 
grounds. 

Social settlement activities, etc. 

3. The battle for industrial justice. 

4. Private vs. public philanthropy. 


Similarly the liquor problem and oth- 
ers, eleven.in all, were analyzed and bib- 
liographies prepared with annotated ref- 
erences. 

For a study of the liquor problem, the 
outline is as follows: 


THE PROBLEM 

1. How great a problem is it? Statistics 
on American consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. 

2. What are the laws in the various states 
upon the manufacture and sale of 

liquor; what is their operation? 

3. The use of liquor. ; 
a. Its relation to health and longevity. 
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b. a relation to efficiency and reliabil- 
y. 
ce. Its relation to poverty. 
d. Its relation to crime. : 
e. Its relation to insanity. 
4. The saloon. 
a. Its place in the community. 
b. Its relation to the home. 
c. Its relation to the brewer. 
d. Its relation to politics. 
e. Should the saloons be closed on Sun- 
day? 


CONTROL AND SOLUTION 


Government dispensaries. 

. High license. 

. Local option. 

Prohibition. 

. The work of the Anti-saloon League and 
other reform organizations. 

Educational and moral influences. 


OU co bor 


ee 


In conducting the meetings, the leader 
assigns, a month in advance, the differ- 
ent topics as outlined to members of the 
group or to outside speakers. He sin- 
gles out for assignment the subjects for 
which the men seem to care and they 
often volunteer. The full bibliogra- 
phies are put into the hands of all mem- 
bers of the group. The member who 
prepares himself to speak upon a topic 
thus secures in addition to the references 
upon the problem as a whole, references 
upon his particular topic with annotations 
upon each describing the material or com- 
menting upon it. He is thus spared all 
unnecessary labor and needs to spend 
only a few hours in preparation. The 
other members of the group are also en- 
abled to prepare for the discussion in ac- 
cordance with their interests. 

The meeting of the group is opened by 
the leader with a general statement of 
the problem to be discussed. After the 
first meeting he opens with a brief re- 
view, recalls impartially the points pre- 
viously made and leads up to the topics 
of the morning. The topics as prepared 
are then presented. Experience shows 
that the time should be limited to about 
fifteen minutes each and two topics given 
at each session. A half hour is thus re- 
served for discussion. In some cases 
three briefer reports might be made, in 
some cases.only one. . The discussion is 
usually more satisfactory if allowed the 
last half hour unbroken. In some cases, 
however, it is advisable for discussion to 
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follow the presentation of the first topic 
and it, in turn, to be followed by the sec- 
ond topic, with discussion upon it. The 
discussion is, perhaps, the most valuable 
part of the meeting. It naturally falls 
to.the leader to summarize at the end of 
the hour the points made and to antici- 
pate the next topics. When proposed 
solutions are taken up, addresses by 
their advocates, or specialists, or men of 
experience in public life are desirable. 

The success of the group lies largely 
in the hands of the leader. THe is the 
moving force. A vital interest on his 
part in the social movement is indispen- 
sable but he need be in no sense an au- 
thority. He is a leader, not a teacher, 
and seeks only to direct the open search 
for the facts and the best methods of so- 
lution. If he is able to suppress side 
issues without offense or delay and to 
focus attention upon fundamentals, he 
will secure coherence and progress in the 
meetings. The wider his reading and 
the closer his personal knowledge of the 
social situation the more pungent and 
concrete will be his comment. If he be 
a man of forethought he will anticipate 
the most likely points of discussion in 
each meeting, be prepared to raise them 
by well aimed questions, and also to 
handle them. When the discussion is 
finished, he will add greatly to its per- 
manent value if he is able to state in a 
brief and cogent summary his own points 
and those which have been brought out. 
He might well prepare one topic on each 
problem. 

In groups where the study is being 
made with the Christian interest domi- 
nant, it adds a feature fruitful in discus- 
sion for the leader or local minister to 
render his judgment on the nature and 
importance of the contribution which Je- 
sus makes to the problem under consid- 
eration. Sometimes it will be direct as 
in the problems of divorce and wealth, 
but more often general and interpreta- 
tive. 

This method of study is applicable to 
a wide variety of uses. Originating in 
a group of university men in a city 
church, it is equally applicable to men’s 
clubs in churches of all denominations 
and should prove an awakening, energiz- 
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ing force in the new church brother- 
hoods. The bibliographies have been 
prepared with as great adaptability to 
use in small towns as in large cities. A 
group can be conducted at a minimum 
with the New Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform and the magazine CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons. ‘The method is 
equally adaptable to those who do not 
care to ask the question of the applica- 
bility of the teachings of Jesus to the 
problems. It furnishes a convenient 
means of discussion for social settlement 
clubs, Y. M. C. A. classes, civic better- 
ment leagues, business men’s associa- 
tions, and men’s clubs in general. The 
comparative values of proposed solutions 
furnish interesting subjects for inter- 
club and high school debates. 

The bibliographies referred to have 
now been prepared upon eleven problems 
by students of the Wisconsin Library 
School as their graduating theses under. 
the direction of Miss Emogene Hazel- 
tine, preceptor, and the writer. The 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission will 
publish and distribute free to libraries in 
that state special bulletins on the dates 
given below, embracing in each case a 
brief statement of the problem, explana- 
tory notes, and the full general and top- 
ical bibliographies with annotated refer- 
ences as revised by specialists.* 


. The Liquor Problem—October 15. 

The Negro Problem—November 1. 

. Immigration—November 1. 

. The Labor Problem—December 1. 

. Poverty—December 15. 

. Excessive and Concentrated Wealth— 

January 1. 

7. The Divorce Problem and the remaining 
problems—January 15. 

8. The Problem of the City. 

9. The Boy Problem. 

0. The Increase of Crime and the Adminis- 

tration of Criminal Justice. 
. The Treatment of the Criminal. 


fora ee a 


The method is thus rendered available 
at once and groups organized now are 
assured of sufficient material for the 
coming year. These studies will later 


be published in book form with addition- 


1 Reprints of these bulletins, with modifications and 
additional material, will be sold at ten cents each, or 
one dollar.for the series of eleven and a reprint of 
this article, postage prepaid All orders for these re- 
prints and communications in regard to the method 
of study, should be addressed to R. H. Edwards, 237 
Langdon street. Madison, Wisconsin. Orders should 
be accompanied by the cash. 
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al material upon each problem with sim- 
ilar studies upon other problems and an 
introduction by Prof. Edward A. Ross 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

It is hoped that this method of study 
will help to stir and spread a more in- 
telligent interest in social conditions. To 
know the facts and the right methods 
which such a study entails, should awak- 
en the sense of common responsibility 
for the ungoverned restlessness of our 
city life manifest in police court, divorce’ 
court and “tenderloin,” for clean streets 
and airy bedrooms in congested districts 
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where the chances are all against the 
child, for a pervading ethical tone in 
business relations, for decency in munici- 
pal politics, and for the human touch in 
industry. If it thus does its part in 
arousing the social conscience, it will 
help to produce an army of volunteer 
social workers, real neighbors, “big 
brothers,” probation officers, leaders of 
boys’ clubs and settlement classes, local 
investigators, quick-acting citizens and 
clean officials, thus multiplying the dy- 
namic power of quickened personality in 
the transformation of existing conditions. 


School Gardens for Defective Children 


Louise Klein Miller 
Curator of School Gardens, Cleweland, Ohio 


The development of defective children 
has been, and probably always will be, 
a subject of much interest and concern 
to those interested in the science of ed- 
ucation. Anything that will alleviate 
their suffering, admit light into their 
clouded intellects, bring them into a re- 
alization of cause and effect, or add 
strength and vigor through exercise in 
the open air and sunshine, must be re- 
garded as based upon sound pedagogical 
and psychological principles. 

These unfortunate children in the pub- 
lic schools of Cleveland are receiving 
instruction from teachers’ especially 
trained for this work. Classes limited 
to fifteen are assigned to twelve of the 
grade schools, and are under the careful 
supervision of the physical training’ de- 
partment. 

A new phase of work, school gardens, 
was introduced into these schools last 
spring, which proved so eminently suc- 
cessful, that it was decided to extend the 
work by providing gardens for all de- 
fective children. The teacher who 
conducted the experiment last year, re- 
ported that gardening proved an appro- 
priate and delightful occupation. It was 
a live interest ; they could really see some 
outcome from their efforts, and instead 
of affording a transitory inspiration, it 
has proven a stimulus all during the win- 
ter. The children anticipated with the 


keenest delight, the coming of spring 
when gardening activities could be re- 
newed. 

The first day, a rather desolate look- 
ing back yard, loaned by an interested 
neighbor, was an exceedingly discourag- 
ing proposition to a band of shy, irre- 
sponsive children. Unfortunately the 
feeble attempts at clearing a waste lot of 
cans, bottles, old shoes, and rubbish of 
various kinds, began at noon, the time 
when the normal children were dismissed. 
The fence was immediately lined with 
boys from six to sixteen who wondered, 
“What are the dummies going to do 
now?” The children sulked and refused 
to do anything. A little persuasion in- 
duced the larger boys to come to their 
relief and in an incredibly short time 
coats were removed, and a furrow soon 
was turned. This display of power and 
skill stimulated the ambition of the chil- 
dren, and each in turn was anxious to 
try his hand. With yardstick and garden 
line, the flower border and vegetable 
garden were soon laid out in good order 
and ready for spading. The children 
were quite delighted and really did good 
work. They were dealing with large 
things, and producing large results. 
Naturally, some were more competent 
than others, but by studying the capabili- 
ties of each child, the work was so dis- 
tributed that each felt that his portion 
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was an important part of the whole. 
Those who were not able to plant the 
small seeds, were allowed to rake the 
paths and put in the larger seeds. corn, 
squashes, beans and morning glories. 

Work continued until school closed in 
June, but by that time the neighborhood 
children had become so much interested 
that they cared for the garden until Sep- 
tember, when the defective children con- 
tinued the work until crops were har- 
vested and gardens put in order for the 
spring planting. 

The display of flowers and vegetables 


at the autumn school flower show was. 
quite a revelation. What the “dummies” 
were able to contribute had a twofold in- 


fluence: it gave the children more con-. 


fidence in themselves, and inspired great- 


er respect and appreciation in the minds. 


of normal children. 
What seemed eminently successful in 


one instance commended itself, and spring 


gardens were established in other schools 
for mentally and 
children. 


The largest and most successful gar-- 


den was at Outhwaite school where there 
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is one class of younger boys and girls, 
and another of boys from twelve to six- 
teen years of age. The children did ex- 
tremely good work, especially: some of 
the larger boys. Very few of these chil- 
dren will ever be able to care for them- 
selves. If through the training in the 
school garden, the teachers are able to 
make them realize their ability to pro- 
duce part of their food from the soil, 
and to teach them to prepare their food 
properly and to put it on the table decent- 
ly and in order, they have accomplished 
tei will be of value to them through 
ife. 

The children take their lunches to 
school and a penny for milk or soup. 
The lettuce, radishes and beans in the 
spring, with tomatoes, carrots, beets and 
corn in the autumn add much to the 
pleasure and comfort of the lunches 
especially as the pupils’ appetites are 
stimulated by a realizing sense of having 
accomplished something through an in- 
terested and sustained effort. 

Instead of committing juvenile offen- 
ders to jail, they are sent to the Deten- 
tion Home. The boys go to school from 
nine until one in a cottage fitted up for 
the purpose. The yard affords ample 
space for a garden. It was put in order 
and a flower and vegetable garden was 
laid out. As there have been about two 
hundred and fifty in the school since the 
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first of May, no one boy has been able 
to do much work, but all have been em- 
ployed in succession. Two boys who 
were the most useful were arrested for 
writing black hand letters. One who 
seemed to enjoy it most has been in every 
reformatory in the state that would take 
him. He cannot be kept in school. The 
experiment is another proof that there 
never was a bad boy, but that some are 
victims of misdirected energy. 

Great care is taken to make the gardens 
attractive in arrangement, color scheme, 
and succession of blooming; and to en- 
courage and stimulate the children, as 
far as possible, to continue the work at 
their own homes. Last autamn the 
Home Gardening Association sent from 
twenty-five to one hundred bulbs to each 
of these schools for winter window gar- 
dening. 

Many of the children are suffering 
from undeveloped brain centers, and the 
teachers feel that the interest and stimu- 
lating influence of activity in the open 
air and sunshine will cause these centers 
to become aroused, and that a more nor- 
mal condition of mind and body will re- 
sult. The very contact with the soil has 
a soothing, quieting influence upon men 
and women of normal mental and phys- 
ical development, and why should the 
effect be less potent upon those creatures. 
who are less fortunate. 


The Trend of Things 


It is a long cry from Professor Muenster- 
berg’s plea for drink as the least of many 
harmful stimulants in the September Mc- 
Clure’s, to Alcohol and the Individual by 
‘Henry Smith Williams in the succeeding 
issue. Dr. Williams, reporting on the elab- 
orate investigations carried on for the past 
twenty-five years, chiefly by French and 
German scientists, steers clear on the one 
hand of the drunkard and on the other of 
the teetotaler and addresses himself to the 
“moderate” and “occasional” drinker. If 
you take alcohol habitually in any quantity 
whatever, his conclusions are: “(1) That 
you are tangibly threatening the physical 
structures of your stomach, your liver, your 
kidneys, your heart, your blood vessels, your 
nerves, your brain; (2) that you are une- 
quivocally decreasing your capacity for work 
in any field, be it physical, intellectual or ar- 
tistic; (3) that you are in some measure 
lowering the grade of your mind, dulling 


your higher aesthetic sense and taking the 
finer edge off your morals; (4) that you are 
distinctly lessening your chances of main- 
taining health and attaining longevity; and 
(5) that you may be entailing upon your 
descendants yet unborn a bond of incalcu- 
lable misery.” 

Casting aside the claims made for alcohol 
as a food as a mere quibble, and demanding 
that it be considered not as a’stimulant but 
among the harmful narcotics, Dr. Williams 
shows that whether the experiments had to 
do with muscular activity, mental activity 
or moral perception, the result of even a 
small quantity of alcohol is to lessen the 
finer qualities and enhance the lower ones. 

Dr. Williams holds that the moderate and 
occasional drinker deliberately chooses to. 
injure himself, or at very best to limit his 
faculties and work to a lower plane than 
the highest possible for him. j 

The editor of McClure’s announces Dr.. 
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Williams’s article as the first of a series of 
studies of alcohol and its effects, grouped 
around a central idea that the Huropean 
peasant saloon-keeper is the key to munici- 
pal bad government in America. Control- 
ling the chief social centers of the immi- 
grant populations of the larger cities, he 
secured first the vote, then the law-making 
to a greater or less degree, and always he 
has largely imposed upon the community 
his own wishes in regard to the administra- 
tion of the law. “The business of saloon- 
keeping, which produces the present man- 
agement of our cities, involves, from the 
conditions which -surround it, a disregard 
for both law and _ morals. The 
government of this class has been exactly 
what might have been expected. Another 
type of citizens——men of force and enter- 
prise unsurpassed in the history of the 
world,—by adapting the discoveries of the 
most inventive century of the world to the 
uses of commerce, have massed together in 
the past half century a chain of great cities 
upon the face of a half savage continent and 
left them to the government of such people 
as these. The commercial enterprise of 
these cities has been the marvel of the 
world; their government has reached a point 
of moral degradation and inefficiency scarce- 
ly less than Oriental.” 
* * * 


Writing on the Play Festival in New York 
in September, The Outlook says: “The great- 
est profit of this program, if one may speak 
of profit in connection with such a pleasur- 
able occasion, was most surely to the partici- 
pants rather than to spectators. They were 
having a laboratory course in culture his- 
tory, as it were, widening their knowledge 
of how other folk dress and dance and make 
merry. The Playground Association has at- 
tracted to its membership all classes of pub- 
lic spirited citizens including philan- 
thropists, scientists, public officials and edu- 
cational experts. The festivals of play in 
turn bring together all classes and national- 
ities and may well be called the social sol- 
vents of any community.” 

* * * 


The October McClure’s has an article on 
Our Blind Citizens, by John Macy, outlining 
in a popular way the work which has been 
done for the blind in different countries, 
with an appreciation of the beginning made 
for adequate industrial training and oppor- 
tunity in this country. From the Massa- 
chusetts census he computes that in the 
‘whole country there are from fifteen to 
twenty thousand able-bodied but dependent 
blind with about a dozen industrial work- 
shops and homes teaching occupations to the 
adult blind, while Great Britain with less 
than half as many blind, has fifty shops. 
The immediate, obvious need, he holds, is for 
workshops and industrial schools in every 
large center. But beyond this: “If all the 
instruction of good schools is lavished on a 
blind man and he attains a high degree of 
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skill, his labor is arid and his ambition is q 


but sorrow unless his fellow men employ his 
skill, accord it the recognition without 
which no man has heart for effort, and give 
for it the wage which is the laborer’s right.” 
Some blind schools, he believes, have been 
too impractical, ‘‘and in general, the educa- 
tion of the blind suffers as does much Amer- 
ican education from the lack of trained men 
in the teaching profession, from the prevail- 
ing third-rateness to which by withholding 
social honor and adequate money recompense 
we have forced the main occupation of in- 
structing the young.” 
* * 

The London Charity Organisation Review 
gives up the leading editorial of the Septem- 
ber issue to a discussion of the old age pen- 
sions “scheme” which “has been thrust upon 
the country by autocratic authority without 
any serious attempt to explain its nature 
and the extent of the obligations it will en- 
tail.’ The haste and lack of discretion with 
which the bill was rushed through Parlia- 
ment are pointed out with foreboding as to 
the results, and the Review declares that the 
bill might have had a preamble such as the 
following: “Whereas it is desirable that the 
working classes should be relieved from the 
strain of making provision for their old age, 
and whereas the opposition has not courage 
to condemn this principle, be it enacted with- 
out further discussion that as much money 
as the government thinks ean be raised by 
robbing hen roosts or raiding the Sinking 
Fund or in any other way, whether equitable 
or not, be at once distributed to as many 
old people as possible, preference being given 
in every case to those who have votes.” 

The haste with which the measure was 
rushed through Parliament is contrasted 
most unfavorably with the years of study 
and discussion which preceded the insur- 
ance and pension laws of Germany, and the 
British bill is declared to be an “absolute 
uncertainty in every respect. The qualifica- 
tions of the pensioner are left uncertain; the 
methods which should be taken to prove 
these qualifications are equally vague; the 
action of the local authorities in respect to 
these uncertainly qualified pensioners can- 
not be predicted at all. What the pensions 
will cost has been left quite undefined; while 
the sources whence the money is to be de- 
rived are hidden in even deeper obscurity.” 

The writer is particularly distressed at the 
disregard of all existing thrift organizations 
and officers of the principal friendly societies 
are quoted to the effect that it will tend to 
demolish thrift and that as a matter of fact 
the experiences of societies show that peo- 
ple are already beginning to count on the 
state pension in place of their own efforts. 

The Review is greatly disturbed also by 
the lack of information as to how the act is 
to be administered,—‘identification, the ac- 
tual payment of the pensions, particularly 
when the pensioner is not able to appear in 
person, the precautions that are to be taken 
to prevent the pension being passed on as a 
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hereditary possession after the death of the 
actual recipient, all arrangements are left to 
the Treasury and the local board,” and the 
Review is distrustful of the outcome. 

Further complications are foreseen in the 
relation of the pensions to existing sources 
of relief of various kinds and it is urged that 
the opponents of the measure unite on some 
strong recommendation for a contributory 
pension scheme as a substitute. It is point- 
ed out that the Poor Law Commission now 
sitting has not as yet reported and “it is 
impossible to emphasize too strongly the 
recklessness of the government in establish- 
ing an entirely new system of outdoor relief 
before the commission has reported.” 

Different charity organization society 
workers and agents, writing to the editor, 
raise whole pages of questions in relation 
to the practical working out of the state 
pension in relation to C. O. S. pensions and 
other forms of relief. 

The same issue of the Review contains as 
an article on practical philanthropy, an ad- 
dress delivered by the Rev. George Hodges, 
D. D., of Cambridge, Mass., at the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Charity Organ- 
ization Society in December, 1902, and in its 
foreign notes, reviews this magazine’s Stand- 
ard of Living issue in November, 1906. 

* * * 


The Philistine for September gives the 
bulk of its issue to an appreciation of the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics at Sonyea, N. Y. 
Of Dr. Spratling, Elbert Hubbard says: “But 
to be a great physician is not a sufficient 
equipment for managing a colony of epilep- 
tics; you must be a civil engineer, a land- 
scape gardener, a horticulturist, a forester, a 
stock man, a diplomat, a school teacher and 
a business man.” Dr. Spratling is quoted as 
follows: “‘Once I thought I knew some- 
thing of epilepsy, but now I acknowledge I 
know nothing and realizing that the day is 
short and soon for me the night will come, 
I am focusing on health. I know the bene- 
fits of sunshine, pure water, a simple diet, 
usefulness and kind thoughts, and these 
things I lavishly prescribe and endeavor to 
use.” ”” 

* * * 


Under the title Pensioners of Peace, Wil- 
liam Hard has, in the October Hverybody’s 
Magazine, the second of his series of articles 
on industrial accidents. He studies in de- 
tail the legal, medical and social aspects of 
typical cases and compares the German and 
American systems of recompense. “Why is 
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it,’ he asks, “that German business men 
will offer prize money for safety devices, 
while American business men so generally 
fail to adopt them even when they have 
already been invented, even when they are 
well-known and cheap, even when they are 
required by law? The difference is not in 
personal character. If it were, it would be 
the Americans who would be buying the 
safety devices. The individual American is 
the kindliest man living. He is soft-hearted 
to a fault to his family and his friends. Per- 
sonally, the American is charitable and hu- 
mane beyond the charity and humanity of 
the inhabitants of any other country in the 
world. The fact that the particular country 
that he owns and operates is the world’s 
industrial slaughter house is a paradox in 
international character.” 

The effect of the German system of com- 
pulsory insurance to which both employers 
and employes contribute, is not only to rec- 
ompense the injured workmen, but to pre- 
vent accidents, for it places a premium on 
careful work and on safety devices and “‘it 
sets the face of the whole German nation 
habitually towards preventing the crippling 
and mangling of human beings. The differ- 
ence between the German situation and the 
American situation is the whole difference 
between that modern, scientific peace-making 
device called ‘compulsory insurance,’ and 
that medieval, unscientific, strife-breeding 
contrivance called ‘employers’ liability.’ ’”’ 

* * * 

Mr. William Hillhouse, inspector of Erie 
railroad police, writing in the Hrie Railroad 
Employees’ Magazine for September, tells of 
the pest of train robbers that have come to 
be a menace to the railroads and to the com- 
munities. He says that practically all the 
criminals and. the scum of the cities and 
villages are constantly travelling from point 
to point. The only protection to trains and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of merchandise 
is from the train crew, usually consisting of 
a conductor and two brakemen with the en- 
gineer and fireman. The turning of an 
angle cock by hoboes, thus applying the air 
brakes instantly, has caused many wrecks 
and loss of life. Mr. Hillhouse believes that 
the interests of the railroad companies, the 
safety of the public, and the peace of the 
counties through which the railroads run, 
demand that some remedy be provided to 
break up this practice. He believes that the 
laws now on the statute books are sufficient. 
“The enforcement of these laws would rid 
the railroads of this element in six months.” 


Jottings 


Norval D. Kemp’s New Post.—Professor 
L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, chair- 
man of the President’s Commission to I[n- 
vestigate the Social Economy of Rural Com- 
munities, has appointed as his. secretary 


Norval D. Kemp, at one time a member of 
the staff of CHARITIES AND THE Commons, 
and at the present time executive secretary 
of the Society for Italian Immigrants, New 
York. Mr. Kemp has a leave of absence 
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to perform the duties of his new position 
in which the Italian society has a great in- 
terest. 


To Head Chicago Hebrew Institute.—It is 
not at all astonishing to find Dr. David Blau- 
stein, who some two years ago left the pro- 
fessional field of social work to take up the 
management of a bank, saying that he did 
not find business “soul satisfying’ and Chi- 
cago claims him for the development of a 
new and brilliant field. Some months ago 
the directors of the Hebrew Institute in that 
city, which in a small compass attempted to 
do the work that is being done by the Educa- 
tional Alliance in New York city, were of- 
fered a remarkable opportunity for the pur- 
chase of a property to establish their work 
on a firm basis and give it scope in every 
direction in which it might wish to grow. 
This property, situated in the heart of the 
Jewish district, included the building and 
large surrounding grounds of the Sacred 
Heart Convent. Quick and prompt action 
was taken and with the help of several large 
donations, among which was $35,000 from 
Julius Rosenwald, the purchase was consum- 
mated and the building turned to its new 
uses. The grounds are a special feature of 
the property as it will give possibilities for 
outdoor recreation such as are not possessed 
by other settlements. Dr. Blaustein has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of this new in- 
stitute and will no doubt master the Jewish 
situation in Chicago in the same spirit and 
interpret it to its neighbors with the same 
breadth, as he did that of the East Side of 
New York. He is eager to show the immi- 
grant Jew his opportunities in other parts 
of the country than New York, and it is a 
part of his purpose in going to the West to 
demonstrate that he can have the same edu- 
cational and social opportunities elsewhere 
that he can enjoy in the metropolis. The di- 
rectors of the Chicago institute may. look 
forward to a career of success and Dr. Blau- 
stein will once again be in the sphefé, that 
thoroughly suits him. 


Prevention of Cruelty Societies to Con- 
vene.—The annual meeting of the New York 
State Convention of Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty will be held in Troy, N. 
Y., October 21 and 22, with headquarters at 
Hotel Rensselaer. The first day’s session 
will be devoted to a discussion of the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, and the sec- 
ond day’s session to the prevention of 
cruelty to children. 


Jewish People’s Institute, Boston.—For the 
past year Mr. Henry H. Levenson of Boston 
and a committee composed of prominent peo- 
ple in the Jewish community of that city 
have been organizing the Jewish People’s 
Institute, for which they have now secured 
the three-story and basement house at 62 
Chambers street, which was ready for occu- 
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pancy on September 1. Over 2,000 members 
have already joined and recruiting is pro- 
gressing at a lively rate. 

A portion of the building is to be reserved 
as game rooms, gymnasium and smoking 
rooms and a library, meeting rooms and an 
assembly room have also been provided. 

Apart from the regular features such as 
concerts, lectures and dances, the program 
of the institute contemplates mothers’ meet- 
ings, a young men’s local government club, 
a legal aid bureau and a tea room where 
light refreshments will be served at a mod- 
erate cost. 

The house contains eighteen rooms and 
has a large yard which will be used as a 
playground. 


Dedication of Tuberculosis Pavilion, Al- 
bany, N. Y.—A unique event in the work 
for the prevention of tuberculosis occurred 
at Albany, N. Y., when a tuberculosis pa- 
vilion, erected under the official auspices of 
the Central Federation of Labor of Albany, 
was formally dedicated. 

The pavilion is situated on the outskirts 
of Albany on the grounds of the Albany 
Hospital for Incurables. Its establishment 
was one of the results of the notable meet- 
ing held in Albany last January when Jo- 
seph H. Choate, Governor Hughes, Dr. Welch 
and others spoke. The pavilion will ac- 
commodate twelve patients and the funds 
for its erection have been provided entirely 
by the labor unions of Albany. A collection 
was taken towards the maintenance of the 
campaign during the dedication day, the 
proceeds of which amounted to a little less 
than $2,000. 

Among the speakers at the dedicatory ex- 
ercises were Governor Hughes, John S&S. 
Whalen, secretary of state, Mayor Gaus, of 
Albany, M. J. Sullivan, president of the Al- 
bany Federation of Labor, Philip F. Dana- 
hey, president of the Board of Governors of 
the tuberculosis pavilion, Charles Gibson, 
chairman of the general tuberculosis com- 
mittee in Albany, and Homer Folks, secre- 
tary of the State Charities Aid Association. 
Governor Hughes was particularly happy in 
his address and showed a fine appreciation 
of the spirit and purpose, not only of the tu- 
berculosis movement, but of present day 
charity in general. 


Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco, Gets 
$100,000.—In recognition of the devotion of 
the late Mrs. I. W. Hellman of San Fran- 
cisco, to the Mount Zion Hospital in that 
city, her husband has offered $100,000 as a 
gift to that institution to erect a new build- 
ing to be known as the Esther Hellman 
Building. Mrs. Hellman, while interested 
in many philanthropies, gave the greater 
part of her time and interest to the hospital, 
and it is in order to realize her plans for 
the institution that the gift has been made. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


IS PUBLIC SENTIMENT AGAINST CONGESTION? 


Our query is suggested by the New York World. This is one of the great 
metropolitan newspapers that has consistently upheld demands for more strict 
tenement house laws, and other specific measures directed towards the particular 
evils of overpopulation. Yet its leading editorial on the day after the registration 
of voters for the approaching election had closed is in effect a lament because 
there is a falling off in the registration from the figures of four years ago. This 
lament is not primarily over the apathy of voters who fail to register, although 
it is admitted that this must be taken into account. The explanation which is 
expressly declared to be the first and saddest and most obvious is that New 
York is not growing. That immigration is checked; that workmen have left the 
city; that young unmarried men recently arrived from country towns have re- 
turned to their old homes; that, among the hordes who have packed the steerages 
of steamships eastward bound, there were at least a few thousands who are 
citizens ; that, as between boroughs and sections of the city, Brooklyn, Richmond, 
Queens and Bronx have gained—the last two rapidly—upon Manhattan; and 
that the political pre-eminence of old New York is passing—these are the con- 
siderations that appear to the editor of the World among “the first, the saddest 
and the most obvious’ of the reasons for the decline in registration figures. It 
is this, it is this—although we have had it before, we must say it once more— 
It is this, it is this—that New York is not growing—that he dreads. 

In taking this attitude, which is evidently instinctive rather than deliberate 
in the instance cited, does the newspaper reflect public opinion, or is there to 
be found behind the popular interest in the exhibits on congestion, housing and 
tuberculosis, the demand for town planning, the steady and victorious upholding 
of the tenement house law in the face of the most persistent and insidious attacks 
upon it, the germ of at least anew and different public sentiment to the 
effect that it is very undesirable from every point of view that New York should 
grow; and that as between boroughs and sections, it is in every way desirable 
that old New York, the present borough of Manhattan, should lose her political 
pre-eminence, since in a democracy this must go with numbers? 

Sooner or later there must be a line up on this question. Those who are 
against congestion of population, which means, among other things, an abnormal 
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and unhealthy overpopulation in a given area, must be prepared to hear the 
charge that they are lacking in local patriotism. They must be prepared to meet 
land owners who do not want to lose their speculative profits, tenement owners 
who do not want to lose their tenants, employers who do not want to lose their 
surplus labor, merchants who do not want to lose their customers, politicians who 
do not want to lose their voters, and also, it may be, newspapers that do not want 
to lose their subscribers, and even churches that do not want to lose their com- 


municants. 


As long as the agitation against congestion remains in the stage of mere talk, 


or as long as the individuals actually affected by removal schemes are to be 
numbered by the tens, there will be tolerant and half-amused approval of the 
movement. Whenever it strikes an effective blow at the real evils of congestion 
we may expect to see a crystallization of opposition, originating as in all similar 
instances in the financial and other interests directly affected by the proposed 
changes. Now there is no cure for congestion except in such policies as will 
bring about an actual distribution of population. There are too many people 
on Manhattan Island. Probably there are too many in Greater New York, though 
‘of that there may be room for difference of opinion. Rents are too high here 
‘because there is a fierce demand for apartments here. The many vacant flats and 
tenements deplored by the World will fill up without difficulty when rents are 
‘brought to a reasonable level. In a period of readjustment from the recent high 
rents—abnormally high even for Manhattan—there will be some hardship to 
‘individual house owners, not, however, comparable to the hardships imposed 
‘upon tenants by the increase in rentals in the period in which there were no 
vacancies. 

The difficulty in a word is that we have an uneconomical and socially injurious 
distribution of our national industries. From the national standpoint, under 
present conditions, it is eminently desirable that manufactures and commerce 
should be to some extent transferred from the large centers of population to the 
smaller cities and towns. By port restriction of immigration, by the encourage- 
ment of removal on a large scale from the great cities to villages and towns, by 
a better distribution of population within the geographical limits of cities, suburbs 
gaining on cities, and outlying sections on congested districts, by attention to 
town planning, the re-location of factories, and the development of the trans- 
portation system, by a reversal of all policies national and local which have favored 
the concentration of population in a few spots, the nation must set its face against 
the evils of congestion. It is not necessarily a question of forcing people on the 
Jand; and it is not a question of forfeiting the advantages naturally arising from 
the concentration of population within safe and reasonable limits. It is a quekcon 
fundamentally of a national ideal. Do we want New York or any other large 
city to grow? 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


CERTAIN VITAL NEEDS 
OF CITY DEPARTMENTS 


Taxpayers are more than ordinarily 
in evidence in the discussions of this year 
in New York over the estimates sub- 
mitted to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment by the various city depart- 
ments. Their well organized opposition 
to any increase in the tax rate, or even in 
the amount of the budget, while intelligi- 
ble enough in view of the present high 
tax rate, and in view of the evidences of 
waste and inefficiency in some branches 
of the municipal administration, will have 
very unfortunate consequences, if it leads 
to an arbitrary and indiscriminate limi- 
tation of all departments to their expendi- 
tures of last year. The cry of impend- 
ing bankruptcy is heard on one hand, 
while on the other it is optimistically pre- 
dicted that at the present rate of invest- 
ment in valuable revenue producing en- 
terprises New York will one day be able 
to dispense altogether with direct taxa- 
tion. One party hopes for redemption by 
putting reformers in office, another as- 
sures us that personality counts for little 
or nothing and that salvation lies in 
establishing good routine methods—sta- 
tistical, financial and administrative—by 
which mechanical tests can be applied as 
to whether taxpayers are getting returns 
for their money. In the meantime social 
workers who are neither reformers nor 
accountants, and who see more clearly 
than they see anything else the half time 
pupil and truant, the sick poor without 
hospital care, the children infected with 
poisoned milk, the dark room in the tene- 
ments and the other evidences of work 
half done or entirely neglected, and who 
hear with consternation that appropria- 
tions for these vital needs may possibly 
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be refused because taxpayers are unwill- 
ing to pay and because it has been dis- 
covered that some of their money is stolen 
or wasted have taken occasion to speak 
their minds on the subject. 

A conference held in the United Chari- 
ties building last week expressed hearty 
appreciation of the announcement of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
that it would make known its tentative 
budget for the ensuing year, and would 
arrange for a discussion thereof prior to 
final determination by the board. Here- 
tofore such hearings have been only on 
the estimates submitted to it and not on 
the tentative budget of the board itself. 
It is understood that this hearing on the 
tentative budget as a whole will be held 
on October 28. 

The resolutions of the conference on 
the proposed expenditures were as fol- 
lows: 

Wuerras, The commissioner of health has 


requested increased appropriations for the 
following purposes among others: 
To extend the work in the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis by enlarging 
the Otisville Sanatorium and the 
Riverside Hospital and to develop 


TL ereUulosis. Glin1CSs 2). ute of enetas $119,112 
To extend Milk Inspection......... 94,820 
To establish effective School Inspec- 

LOM ea aepenceoc tec tthe de eal a Reyer eke PA he ate 293,927 
To establish in Brooklyn a clinic for 

Contagious Eye Diseases......... 21,270 


and has declared that these appropriations 
are essential if this work is to be done; 

AND WHEREAS, The commissioner of pub- 
lic charities has requested increased appro- 
priations for the following purposes among 
others: 

To secure Proper Hospital Helpers. . 
For additional Employees for New 
or Enlarged Institutions, chiefly 
for tuberculosis 
For Supplies for Increased Number 
of Patients, many of them con- 
Fyblina lj oneilni(ei tes crete tue than Oh ame CR caren ane 


$80,000 
61,675 


237,763 
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For Staff of the New Steamboat, 

The Lowell 7,210 
and has declared that this is urgently neces- 
essary if this work is to be done; 

AND WHEREAS, The trustees of Bellevue 
and Allied hospitals have requested increas- 
ed appropriations for the following purposes 
among others: 

For Supplies for Larger Number of 


SP 8y6!2)-8 98) @, Sv e)8) 016,68) 6) SLO\e: '« 


PAERCIETS ois cenc oles ter eae ew sala Shaye $170,060 
For Employees for New Buildings.. 85,762 
To secure Proper Hospital. Helpers. 11,416 


ard has declared that this is urgently nec- 
essary if this work is to be done; 

AND WHEREAS, The tenement house com- 
missioner has requested increased appro- 
priations for the following purposes, among 
others: 


For eliminating the Dark Rooms and 
privy sinks and for other neces- 
sary improvements 

For a thorough Sanitary Inspection 
Twice a Year of the poorer tene- 
ment houses 

For Necessary Salary Increases to 
retain Efficient Employees who 
have been in the service of the De- 
partment for five years or more 
and who have had no increase of 
salary in that time 20,170 

and has declared that this is urgently nec- 

essary if this work is to be done; 

'Anp Wuereas, The Board of Education 

has requested increased appropriations for 

the following purposes among others: 


$64,050 


95,100 


eC) 


Hor one’ School for Deafs..... 0... $22,250 
Mor. Classes tor. the Blinder. ees 4,920 
For the new Parental School, and 

for the increase in number of pu- 

Dissiny Triant, SCHOO: «ce ee 17,210 
For additional Attendance Officers.. 16,200 
For 10 additional Vacation Schools. 18,7388 
For 16 additional Vacation Play- 

EVOUMGS so pier cinta hatevs. weer ete eater 11,568 
For 6 new Evening Recreation Cen- 

LUSH AOR NAL BA Fats A ORME Rear Pore fe 2s 22,718 
For 381 Afternoon Playgrounds dur- 

LA SLOG’ parecer awe cvesrtairte ccs ce Pare 136,767 
For 20 Swimming Teachers in Baths 

to be newly organized............ 9,640 
For Equipment of Kindergartens, 

Workshops, Science Rooms and 

PESSUCE CULd SIDI ies caves vitvant evens PahemeL A so eve GMC 65,900 
For maintenance of School Gardens 1,800 


and has declared that ‘this increase is ur- 
gently necessary if this work is to be done; 


AnD Wuerreas, It is the conviction of those 
present, interested in charitable, educational 
' and social activities, that it is of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the people of 
this city, and especially of the more defence- 
less members of the community, that these 
things should be promptly undertaken and 
efficiently carried out; 

RESOLVED, It is the sense of this meeting 
that while economy should ‘be studied, no 
general consideration affecting the budget 
as a whole and its relation to the tax rate, 
would in the slightest degree justify the 
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refusal by the Board of Hstimate and Ap- 
portionment of the appropriations above enu- 
merated and certified as necessary by the 
heads of the Departments of Health, Tene- 


ments, Public Charities, Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals and Education. 


SCHOOL BOARD FINDS 
FEW HUNGRY CHILDREN 


The report of a special committee of 
the New York Board of Education on 
school feeding, concludes that 
exactly what means should be employed to 
cull out the underfed child from the school 


body and offer it the sustenance required, is 
a question whose answer must be acquired 


after a careful and painstaking investiga- 


tion. Whether the equipment in the schools 
in the shape of attendance officers, local 
school officials and nurses is competent to 
take this matter up must be further consid- 
ered. In the meantime your committee can 
only offer the suggestion that whatever ef- 
fort is put forth should be entirely distinct 
from the public school system. 

The report, which comprises two and 
a half typewritten foolscap pages, de- 
clares that after a hearing lasting two 
weeks, in which testimony was taken 
from superintendents, principals and 
members of local school boards, repre- 
sentatives of charitable organizations, 
citizens and physicians, it was found that 
only 131 children of the 23,000 school 
population in the second and third dis- 
tricts were found to be actually in need 
of food, less than one per cent, and that 
in the fourth and fifth districts less than 
one-half of one per cent of the 30,000 
school population was so reported. Even 
these small figures are not considered 
conclusive by the committee, as other 
children in the same families were found 
to be in a “well nourished condition; the 
one child anemic and weak, the others 
strong, and all living under the same con- 
ditions and having the same food.” Dis- 
tress, the report believes, is to be found 
at any time in a large city, and during 
May and June of last year when the 
school luncheons were provided it was 
no greater than at any other time. It be- 
lieves that there was “some benefit” in the 
effort made by “certain philanthropic 
persons” in the second and third districts 
to relieve want. “It is open to criticism 
as to whether it was wise to make such 
extended display of eleemosynary work 
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and thereby call the attention of the press 
to the matter . which indulged 
in an extravagance of description which 
led the general public to believe the dis- 
tress much greater than it was and elicit- 
ed a response of money from the public 
far in excess of what the actual condi- 
tions warranted.” Five thousand dollars 
was contributed. © 

The local school officials and the Chil- 
dren’s Relief Society are censured be- 
cause they “had before them the same 
reports which your committee had. The 
regrettable feature is that no effort was 
made by them to place before the public 
a statement of the facts as they knew 
them to exist.” The lunch room which 
was established, the report holds, was ob- 
jectionable and it believes that citizens of 
the East Side are “‘at all times ready to 
promptly administer relief in case of dis- 
tress.” 

In the meantime, another school year 
has opened without full knowledge of 
the situation or a study of its real 
needs. The present report lacks any 
semblance of constructive suggestion 
and offers little, if anything, of service in 
the discussion of school luncheons except 
that by its very meagerness it may arouse 
a demand for a real study of the situa- 
tion. It is in marked contrast to the con- 
vincing details of the Chicago Board of 
Education report reviewed in these col- 
lumns last week. The statement that 
Chicago has 5,000 habitually hungry 
school children, and 10,000 others who 
do not have sufficient nourishing food, 
may prove to be an exaggeration, but the 
foundation of facts on which it is built is 
reasonable. Similar careful investigation 
in New York is needed. 


EAST SIDE’S 
RAPID CHANGES 


Every new bridge that enters the lower 
East Side of New York cuts a wide 
swath through the district and leaves 
light and air in its way.” It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether when the new 
Manhattan bridge is completed and the 
sides are. closed up, the abutting tene- 
ments will not lose all that they have tem- 
porarily gained, and the situation will be 
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very much like that of the Brooklyn 
bridge. Of course, the rents of these 
tenements will not be reduced. On the 
contrary, their nearness to the bridge 
may make it possible for the landlord 
to charge an extra dollar or two for the 
fine view of the cars coming over. It is 
true, however, that there has been a fall- 
ing off of registration in these districts, 
and it is interesting to notice that the 
politicians themselves ascribe it to these 
sweeping improvements with their con- 
sequent scattering of population. It is 
to be hoped that business will more and 
more invade these districts in order to 
satisfy the need for offices and ware- 
houses near the great bridge terminals. 
If only we were sure of adequate care of 
the outlying districts, the settlement 
workers might soon all move out there, 
since it is devoutly to be hoped that in 
ten years’ time, or at the most twenty, 
the East Side will have completely 
changed its face and have scattered into 
every conceivable direction away from 
the great city. To one who revisits the 
neighborhood even after three years the 
changes are startling, and it seems impos- 
sible that they cannot be making their 
impress on the residents of the neighbor- 
hood. 


MASSACHUSETTS CIVIC 
LEAGUE TO MEET IN NOVEMBER 


The Massachusetts Civic Conference, 
which is to be held in Boston next month 
by the Massachusetts Civic League, is 
to give three of its five sessions to play- 
grounds and other work for young peo- 
ple, in line with the steady progress being 
made along these lines in that state. As 
originally planned one session was to be 
given to provincialism or local patriotism, 
one to civic improvement and two to 
work for boys: The Gang Spirit, How to 
Utilize It; and Industrial Education. At 
the last session of the Massachusetts 
Legislature a law was passed requiring a 
referendum on the question of providing 
public playgrounds in all cities and all 
towns of 10,000 population, fifty-one 
places in all. The Civic League is tak- 


‘ing a leading part in agitating for a 


favorable vote on this question and for 
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this reason it has added another session 
to the conference, at which Jacob Riis 
will address a mass meeting on Play- 
grounds, a Civic Necessity. Mr. Riis will 
deliver his address on Friday evening, 
November 13. 

The law mentioned, Chapter 513 of 
the Acts of 1908, was fathered and main- 
ly promoted by Representative Davol of 
Taunton. Since its passage it has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and it is 
felt that a favorable vote in the cities and 
towns concerned will be one of the most 
significant playground items of the year. 
For this reason the Civic League, the 
Playground Association of America and 
the Sage Fund are promoting the cam- 
paign in the belief that it is one of the 
most promising fields of activity. Cities 
and towns voting favorably on accepting 
the provisions of the bill will provide a 
playground of suitable size and equip- 
ment for the first 10,000 of the popula- 
tion and an additional one for each addi- 
tional 20,000 of the population. 

The civic conference, it should be said, 
promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing of its kind ever held. It will be con- 
ducted along the same general lines as 
the state conferences of charity and the 
Civic League hopes for enough manifes- 
tation of interest to justify it in holding 
one, or possibly two, every year. Civic 
activities in the widest sense of the term 
will be considered. It is believed that 
this method of presenting to the people 
the best of what has been accomplished 
in a practical way and the most advanced 
theories on civic problems will. result in 
much helpful activity. It is a new vein 
of civic nossibility ready for the work- 
ing and the results will be watched with 
hopeful interest. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND 


“JUVENILE-ADULT”’ CRIME 


The official report on the prison popu- 
lation in England contains an interesting 
reflection on the relation between the 
lack of employment immediately after 
leaving school and the delinquency of 
“jJuvenile-adults.” 

Satisfaction is expressed at the dimin- 
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ution of juvenile crime. Since 1897 the 
number of prisoners between twelve and 
sixteen has fallen from 1,630 to 556, or 
nearly two-thirds. 

Mention is made of the fact that, not 
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only were many lads unemployed at the © 


time of their conviction, but they had 


been unemployed, except at rare inter- — 


vals, since leaving school. Much good 
material, it is remarked, is being wasted 
and allowed to drift until it lapses into 
crime or the beginnings of crime. Al- 
though 17.6 per cent fewer prisoners 
were unable to read and write in 1907 
than in 1870, yet the fact remains that, 
of the total number committed to prison 
on conviction, viz., 176,602, only 5 per 
cent could read and write well, while 
78.3 per cent are returned as reading and 
writing imperfectly. In one of the Lon- 


™~ 


don prisons many lads of from sixteen to ° 


twenty-one are still received who can 
neither read nor write. They explain 
their illiteracy by saying that they come 
from a neighborhood where attendance 
officers can be persistently evaded and 
defied. 

The interesting fact is also brought to 
light, in a separate statement, that at 
each year of age from sixteen to twenty, 
the “juvenile-adult” offenders are, in 
stature and weight, under the average of 
the artisan population of the towns, and 
still more below the average of the rural 
laboring class and of the general popula- 
tion of all classes. 

The total number of prisoners was 
196,233, of whom 176,602 were received 
into local prisons, 17,918 were committed 
for debt, 1,212 in default of sureties, 501 
were soldiers sentenced by court martial. 
A decrease was shown in each one of 
these classifications. The average daily 
prison population was 17,719, of whom 
15,055 were males and 2,664 females. 
The sentences averaged a little longer 
than in the previous year. Those for 
one month and under decreased 4.1 per 
cent; from twelve months to one they 
increased 4.8; those for a year and over 
increased 2I° per cent. The commit- 
ments in England and Wales per 100,000 
of the population have varied during the 
last twenty-five years as follows: 


1908 
Convictions. Per 100,000. 

Ee ee 163,714 621.6 
eee 154,600 561.7 
“Oe Ae 137,260 473.2 
RR A Sa 158,952 506.5 
| COURS eee 153,460 483.4 
SO Rid den aif 2s 148,600 460.7 
UNS ee 189,888 568.9 
| SOR R ee ae 176,602 505.4 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
JAIL COMMISSION 


Shortly after the adjournment of Con- 


gress President Roosevelt appointed a . 


commission to investigate jail and work- 
house conditions in the District of Co- 
lumbia and to report to him recommenda- 
tions for legislation. 

The commission consists of Justice 
Wendell Phillips Stafford, of the Su- 
preme Court of the district, John Joy Ed- 
son, a prominent banker and an officer 
of the Associate Charities and Robert V. 
La Dow, superintendent of federal peni- 
tentiaries in the office of the attorney gen- 
eral. To equip themselves for their work 
these gentlemen have made a series of 
visits to some of the most important insti- 
tutions of the country. In August they 
visited the Massachusetts State Peniten- 
tiary at Charlestown, the Concord Re- 
formatory, the Deer Island Workhouse, 
the Thompson Island Juvenile Industrial 
School, the Bridgewater Farm and the 
Boston Jail. In September they went 
to Ohio and saw the Mansfield Reforma- 
tory, the Cleveland Reformatory, and the 
workhouse, almshouse and jail of the 
county in which Cleveland is situated. 

In Detroit they studied the jail and the 
house of correction; in Chicago, the 
workhouse, jail and the John Wirth Ju- 
venile School; in Leavenworth, Kan., the 
Federal Penitentiary and the Military 
Penitentiary, and in Lansing, Kansas, 
the State Penitentiary. Returning then 
to New York they visited the most im- 
portant institutions in and about New 
York including the penitentiary and 
workhouse on Blackwells Island, the 
Harts Island Reformatory, the Tombs, 
Sing Sing and the Elmira Reformatory. 
Further visits will be made to Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and one southern state. By 
this list it will be seen that institutions 
of five classes were sought: Those for 
the treatment of felons; for the care of 
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petty offenders; jails; reformatories; in- 
stitutions for juveniles. 

The members of the commission refuse 
all information to the press, but it can 
be stated authoritatively that they are 
concerned not simply with the physical 
conditions surrounding prisoners; meals, 
hours of labor, methods of punishment, 
and size of cells, but also with their 
mental and moral environment. 

A warden on Blackwells Island was 
asked by a member of the commission 
what one thing was needed most in the 
treatment of criminals and he replied 
“education.” 

The report of the commission and the 
recommendations of the president to 


Congress will be awaited with deep in- 


terest. It is believed in Washington that 
a long step forward will be taken. 


ILLINOIS COMMISSION 
ON SAFETY OF EMPLOYES 


Another attempt to secure legislation 
to provide for the safety of employes in 
Illinois has been authorized by the Legis- 
lature and initiated by the governor. A 
joint resolution provides for a state com- 
mission consisting of three representative 
men who are either manufacturers or 
employers of labor; three representative 
men who are employes; one representa- 
tive man learned in the law; one repre- 
sentative man who is a physician or who 
is familiar with the standards of sanita- 
tion, and one representative citizen who 
is neither an employer of labor nor an 
employe. Their duties are prescribed to 
be to investigate thoroughly and report 
to the governor by bill or bills or other- 
wise the most advisable method or meth- 
ods for providing for the health, safety 
and comfort of the employes of factories, 
mercantile establishments, mills and 
workshops in this state, for considera- 
tion and action by members of the Forty- 
sixth General Assembly. The commis- 
sioners are to serve without remunera- 
tion, and there is no appropriation to 
cover the expenses of their investigation, 
but the secretary of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is designated as the secretary 
of the commission. The failure of pre- 
vious efforts to secure effective legisla- 
tion to these ends has been discouraging. 
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But there seems to be a fairer chance of 
success now than hitherto, because both 
the employers who secured the defeat of 
previous bills and the employes who have 
worked long and hard to pass them are 
very ably represented on the commission. 
Representing labor are Edwin R. Wright, 
president of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, William Rossell, a member of 
the Machinists’ Union, and Peter W. 
Collins, general secretary of the Electri- 
cal Workers’ Union. The employers are 
E. A. Peterson, president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Rockford, Illinois, 
Charles Piez, a Chicago manufacturer, 
and Emerett E. Baker, a Kewanee foun- 
dryman. Dr. Henry B. Favill is the phy- 
sician and sanitary expert, Samuel A. 
Harper is the lawyer, and Graham Tay- 
lor represents the citizenship at large. It 
was auspicious for the harmonious co- 
operation of these diverse elements in the 
commission that Mr. Wright who has 
given much thought to the problem of 
protected machinery was unanimously 
chosen as president of the commission 
at the nomination of the representative 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, While 
it is to be regretted that neither time nor 
money has been provided for thorough 
investigation, yet the commission can 
utilize the results of the inquiries already 
made in the effort to prepare previous 
bills and also by the commission appoint- 
ed by the last Legislature to investigate 
industrial insurance. It is hoped there- 
fore that a bill can be framed by this 
commission which will gain the united 
support of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the trade unions which is essen- 
tial to secure its passage by the Legis- 
lature. 

The Commission on Occupational Dis- 
eases which was also authorized by the 
Legislature has not yet been appointed by 
the governor, although the situation 
throughout the state imperatively de- 
mands its investigation and legislation 
based upon it. 


THOMAS M. MULRY 
A KNIGHT OF ST. GREGORY 


The Catholic News is amply justified 
in its confidence that no heartier con- 
gratulations will come from any one to 
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Thomas M. Mulry on his appointment by 
Pope Pius X as a knight of St. Gregory the 
Great than from his Protestant co-work- 
ers in the cause of the poor. We have 
frequently had occasion to express our 
appreciation of Mr. Mulry’s invaluable 
services in securing a better understand- 
ing among Catholic and Protestant agen- 
cies not only in New York city but 
throughout the United States. That these 
services have now been deemed worthy 
of special recognition by the head of the 
church in whose name and by whose au- 
thority he has labored for so many years 
and with such distinguished success, is 
cause for general satisfaction and con- 
gratulation. 


Civic Spirit and City Plan- 
ning in Grand Rapids 
John Ihlider 


Secretary Comprehensive City Plan 
Commission, Grand Rapids 


City planning has been chiefly confined 
to the great cities, some of which have 
outlined comprehensive schemes to cure 
existing evils and afford a basis for fu- 
ture grandeur, or else it has had to do 
with the purely decorative aspects of a 
town, such as the grouping of public 
buildings. In Grand Rapids a city plan 
commission is at work which realizes that 
while expensive mistakes have already 
been made and must, so far as practic- 
able, be corrected, yet the important 
thing is to provide for the future growth 
of the city along lines which will not 
only add to its beauty but will also in- 
crease its facilities for doing business 
and assure its people of ample space for 
health and comfort. 

Such a program as this, even for a city 
of 100,000 population, is a good deal of 
an undertaking for busy men who can 
give to it only a fraction of their time, 
and who in addition to their plan mak- 
ing have to educate the people to an ap- 
preciation of the value of what they are 
doing. This educational work has been, 
in fact, not the least important or the 
least arduous part of the task. It com- 
menced four years ago when the munici- 
pal affairs committee of the Board of 
Trade, which until that time had existed 
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merely on paper, began to take an active 
interest in improving the appearance of 
the city. Obvious evils were first at- 
tacked, such as the billboards, the smoke 
nuisance, and neglected vacant lots in the 
down town districts; and considerable 
progress was made in dereasing these dis- 
figurements. Grand Rapids still has all 
three, but two of them at least are less 
in evidence than they were. The city has 
employed a smoke inspector who has in- 
duced a large proportion of the stack 
owners to put in automatic stokers or 
other devices which have had a very no- 
ticeable effect; and some of the owners 
of vacant lots have cleared them of their 
rubbish. Two or three of these are now 
being used as tennis courts or small play- 
grounds. These minor successes embol- 
dened the municipal affairs committee to 
extend its work on a broader scale, and 
when two years ago the federal govern- 
ment decided to erect a new post Office, a 
sub-committee on a civic center and a 
civic plan was appointed. 

The idea of actually planning for the 
future was a new one to Grand Rapids 
then. Like other American cities it had 
grown up haphazard, making improve- 
ments when they could no longer be post- 
poned, but making them with absolutely 
no thought of how they might fit in to 
other improvements not necessary at the 
moment but sure to become necessary as 
the city grew. So the city plan commit- 
tee was greeted with jeers. It took it- 
self seriously, however, and produced a 
report which showed so clearly the ex- 
travagance of building a city without a 
plan, the needless waste and duplication 
and the comparatively poor results, that 
not only the municipal affairs committee 
but the whole Board of Trade was con- 
vinced and adopted its recommendation 
that $8,000 should be appropriated to em- 
ploy experts to draw up a comprehensive 
city plan. 

But there was considerable objection 
raised to having the Board of Trade em- 
ploy these experts. It was argued that 
such a work as this properly belonged to 
the city government, and that unless the 
government were committed to it the plan 
would never, never be of any practical 
value. On this score the men who had 
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drawn up the report were referred to the 
Common Council. There they found an 
indifference and a lack of understanding 
which made their task seem almost hope- 
less. They did, however, secure the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to con- 
sider their arguments and after three 
months of labor persuaded this commit- 
tee to recommend the appointment of a 
commission of nine citizens who were to 
study the matter and report, but who were 
to spend no money. 

The commission realized from the be- 
ginning that it could do nothing of value 
without the assistance of expert advisers, 
so it occupied itself with the drawing of 
tentative plans that would guide it in a 
search for information which might prove 
of value. Then as the time approached 
for the adoption of the next year’s bud- 
get its members began to sound the 
aldermen and the mayor on the subject 
of an appropriation. 

They received no encouragement. The 
city politicians could find no “practical” 
advantage in the project since the people 
as a whole were not greatly interested in 
it. Besides, it was already evident that 
the budget for the next year was to be 
the largest in the city’s history. There 
could be no thought then of “frills and 
fancies.” In vain the commission urged 
that the budget must be so high because 
money had not been spent to the best ad- 
vantage in the past. The politicians 
could not see the connection. 

At this point the municipal affairs com- 
mittee came to the commission’s aid with 
the suggestion that it hold a civic revival. 
The way to reach the politicians was by 
persuading them that the voters desired 
a city plan. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin of the University 
of Chicago was secured as the leader of 
the revival, which was to continue for a 
week with meetings both afternoon and 
evening. The preliminary work was 
thoroughly done. Thousands of circu- 
lars were distributed by means of the chil- 
dren in the public schools, formal invi- 
tations were sent to every religious, so- 
cial, fraternal and business organization 
in the city, placards were placed in the 
store windows and the newspapers sup- 
plied with advance stories. 
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But in spite of all this the attendance 
on the first two days was disappointing. 
The weather was warm and the rain 
poured down. In these two things lay 
the comfort of the workers. On the 
third day however the attendance in- 
creased considerably and by Friday the 
auditorium of the church, the largest 
that could be secured in Grand Rapids, 
was crowded to suffocation, while hun- 
dreds were turned away. It was a tri- 
umph for Professor Zueblin who had 
caught the ear of an indifferent public 
and compelled it to listen. 

On Saturday afternoon the regular 
meeting was omitted and a conference of 
prominent business men and officials with 
Professor Zueblin was substituted. At 
this conference the secretary of the com- 
mission told of its work and of its desire 
for an appropriation, a sadly reduced ap- 
propriation since the size of the budget 
had convinced the commissioners that 
they could hope for only enough to get 
out a preliminary report instead of the 
complete one of which they had dreamed. 
Then a number of those present asked 
questions as to the cost and the value 
of a city plan. These Professor Zueblin 
answered. At the end a vote was taken 
as to whether the council should grant 
the commission’s request and it was al- 
most unanimous. 

That was the end of the fight so far 
as an appropriation was concerned. It 
was scarcely necessary to get signatures 
to petitions at the last two meetings of 
the revival. On Monday morning the 
ways and means committee of the coun- 
cil added the city plan appropriation to 
the budget and that evening, though one 
of the commissioners spoke before the 
aldermen, no one raised any objection 
and the money was granted unanimous- 
ly. 
Since then the commission has been 
corresponding with experts and prepar- 
ing a preliminary draft of its report. 
This report can do little more than point 
out existing evils, call attention to past 
mistakes and the reasons for them, and 
make general recommendations for the 
future. It will probably recommend the 
grouping of public buildings, outline a 
park system, advocate a more sensible 
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street plan and discuss methods of river 
front improvement. But it will urge 
that further and more detailed study be 
given to these matters and that the traf- 
fic and housing problems be thoroughly 
studied. For these two problems are 
coming to be of considerable importance 
and the commission realizes that neither 
of them can be satisfactorily solved un- 
less the other is solved with it. 


Christianity and the Social 
Crisis 
Reviewed by Graham Taylor 


Professor Rauschenbusch in Christian- 
ity and the Social Crisis unflinchingly 
confronts Christianity and the church 
with the transformation through which 
civilized peoples have been passing, since 
modern industry began to change all the 
conditions and relationships of life. He 
gives evidence of having fearlessly faced 
the issue himself, not only during his long 
and scholarly service as professor of 
church history in the conservative and 
high grade Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Rochester, New York, but 
throughout his longer experience as stu- 
dent of history and economics in Ameri- 
can and foreign universities, and in his 
practical work among the people of our 
greatest industrial center. It has evi- 
dently been his life-long habit to read 
history with present problems in mind. 
And yet he nowhere shows the weakness 
of reading present problems into the 
history of past civilization and into en- 
tirely different points of view and atti- 
tudes of mind. He makes no approach 
to the grotesque attempts to modernize 
ancient times. On the contrary, the his- 
torical spirit is maintained strictly in 
interpreting the attitude of the prophets 
and of Jesus and the apostles toward the 
collective life and relationships of their 
own day and generation. 

In interpreting the bearings which their 
history and that of the Christian church 
have upon the present social crisis of 
Christendom, especially in America, Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch conclusively gives 


1 Christianity and the Social Crisis hy Walter Rau- 
achenbusch, p. 429, New York, 1907. Price $1.50. This 
book may be obtained at publisher’s price through the 
offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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everywhere incidental evidence of hay- 
ing natiently thought his way through to 
his conclusions both about the conditions 
of his own day, which he has acutely ob- 
served, and about the religious ideals, 
teachings and applications of the spokes- 
men whom he faithfully and sympathet- 
ically interprets. His approach, there- 
fore, to his critical task carries with it 
the reader’s confidence in his self-exact- 
ing intellectual integrity, the thorough- 
ness of his method and the conscientious 
maturity of his conclusions. 

‘the central thesis of the volume, which 
recurs throughout the development of 
the whole discussion, is that the religion 
of the Bible was “most religious and cre- 
ative when it embraced the whole of hu- 
man life and enlisted the enthusiasm of 
ideal men and movements,” and_ that 
when it became “religious,” in the nar- 
rower sense of an exclusively personal 
or sectarian possession, “it grew scholas- 
tic, spiny, quarrelsome and impotent to 
awaken high enthusiasm and noble life.” 
_This contention is illustratively demon- 
strated by descriptions of the high tides 
of religious faith and action in biblical 
and church history. But none the less 
the author describes the transitions when 
“relizion found the broad plains of na- 
tional life destroyed and in possession of 
the enemy, and retreated into the moun- 
tain fastnesces of individual soul-life” as 
“a wonderful triumph of religion, an evi- 
dence of the indestructibility of the re- 
ligious impulse, and fraught with far- 
reaching importance for the future of 
religion and humanitv in general.” Thus 
he affirms “the death nangs of the nation- 
al life were the birth pangs of the per- 
sonal relivious life;’ and yet that “the 
provhets insisted upon personal holiness, 
not because it was the end of all religion, 
but because it was the condition and 
guaranty of national restoration. Per- 
sonal religion was chiefly a means to an 
end; the end was social.” 

The way in which he describes and 
accounts for the alterations of religious 
evolution between these points of its po- 
larity is fascinating. Especially inter- 
esting is his description of the apocalyp- 
tic and catastrophic tendencies of re- 
ligious history as “the debased form of 
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the prophetic hope when the Jews were 
without political power and experience.” 
So too he describes as substitutes for lost 
social vision, the tendencies in the Chris- 
tian church to a literalness in citing what 
its leaders had said and done, instead of 
continuing to make history itself; to a 
ritualism which was satisfied with sym- 
bolizing the form instead of realizing the 
essence of the faith; to a theological dia- 
lectic which dissected the word instead 
of incarnating it; and to an institutional- 
ism which “interposes between man and 
humanity, magnifies what he does for the 
church and belittles what he does for hu- 
manity, making its own organization the 
chief object of social service.” 

Perhaps the best and most striking 
chapter in the book and the greatest con- 
tribution it makes to literature, is that 
in which the author attempts to explain 
why Christianity never has undertaken 
the work of social reconstruction. With 
great originality and force he canvasses 
the causes, inherent in primitive Christi- 
anity and entrenched in the conditions 
surrounding it, which thwarted the new 
faith in fulfilling its consummation in re- 
constructing society. Here he reaches 
the crux of his purpose by showing how 
completely these obstacles have disap- 
peared from modern life, leaving the 
church free at last to fulfill its social 
mission. “For the first time in religious 
history we have the possibility of so di- 
recting religious energy by scientific 
knowledge, that the comprehensive and 
continuous reconstruction of social life in 
the name of God is within the bounds of 
human possibility.” 

In the presence of this supreme op- 
portunity, he confronts the church with 
the supreme crisis in political and indus- 
trial life which offers the choice between 
“a revival of social religion, or the 
deluge.” Concrete situations in this 
present crisis he portrays in the series 
of trenchant, incisive criticisms of the ex- 
isting political economic order, which, 
although all too true, are yet perhaps 
drawn in shadow too unrelieved by coun- 
ter currents of light and signs of prom- 
ise. The stake of the church in the so- 
cial movement he shows to be nothing 
less than its mission, if not its very life 
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in this industrial age. 

In the course of his brilliant apologet- 
ic, the author’s extenuation of the 
church’s failure to fulfill its social mis- 
sion halts at Luther’s desertion of the 
peasants’ struggle against injustice, and 
ceases altogether in the presence of the 
crisis and opportunity now summoning 
Christianity to the supreme conquest of 
its human service. Surprisingly scant 
account is taken, however, of the evolu- 
tionary trend upward in the history of 
the race, apart from the direct influence 
of Christianity. Throughout his whole 
view of past, present and future, Profes- 
sor Rauschenbusch clearly possesses 
what has been called the social reformer’s 
greatest need, “the geologist’s time- 
sense.” For those who “scurry through 
history for edifying anecdotes with 
which to raise false expectations’’ he has 
only gentle scorn. And he has a sense 
of “cheerful enjoyment in exegetical 
studies to watch the athletic exercises of 
interpreters’ when they confront the 
sayings of Jesus which are irreconcilable 
to the existing order of things. 

The surprise comes at the close of the 
volume, of which however intimations 
increase as it progresses. Under the title 
What to Do, emphasis is strongly laid 
successively upon personal service, 
preaching, custom which precedes, pro- 
duces and dominates legislation, and the 
class industrial organizations for the 
common good. ‘Then, within a dozen 
pages of the close, but without any at- 
tempt to spring a surprise, it is an- 
nounced, ‘Here enters socialism.” Im- 
mediately the conclusion is reached that 
all who would close the fatal chasm 
which has separated the employing class 
from the working class since the intro- 
duction of machinery; who would re- 
store the independence of the working 
man by making him once more owner of 
his tools and giving him the full pro- 
ceeds of his production instead of the 
wages determined by his poverty; who 
desire from a religious point of view 
that the ideal of a fraternal organization 
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of society should be victorious; that all 
such “will have to enter into a working 
alliance with this class.” 

To be sure this conclusion is open to 
the criticism that socialism should not 
have been crowded upon the Christian 
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the tremendously radical changes it in- 
volves in our whole order of industrial 
and political life, without further verifi- 
cation of its probable results, and with- 
out more discrimination between the so- 
cialist ethic and ideal and the extremely 
difficult and reasonably questionable 
means by which socialists propose to 
realize them. However this ending may 
startle some and seem to be a disap- 
pointing anti-climax to others, it ought 
to prevent no one from highly valuing 
this altogether invaluable volume.  In- 
deed it will not be the least valuable ser~ 
vice to be rendered by the book if, in 
the name of Christ, by the ideal of His 
kingdom and with His spirit, it leads 
more of His followers at least to contem- 
plate the possibility, if not the necessity, 
of a reconstruction of society radical 
enough to make the conditions and rela- 
tionships of human life compatible with 
even the rudimentary ethics of the Chris- 
tian faith. The conviction of this neces- 
sity and possibility must long precede 
and always underlie any effective co-op- 
eration by the churches in social recon- 
struction which will surely follow when 
their constituency is thus convinced. 
Meanwhile the prophetlike warning of 
this loyal son and distinguished teacher 
of the church is timely, that the oppor- 
tunity for constructive action goes with 
the present crisis. 

A careful comparison of this volume 
with others treating the social bearings 
of the Christian faith and church shows 
it to be the ablest and most fundamental 
analysis and interpretation of the his- 
tory, literature and ethics involved that 
has been produced for a decade. It may 
mark a new epoch in the social literature 
and attitude of our contemporary Chris- 
tianity. 
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The Homeless Man and Organized Charity 


Agnes Willard Solenberger 


At the present time except by a society 
here and there the cases of homeless men 
who apply to the organized charities are 
neither as well investigated nor as ade- 
quately treated as the family cases which 
apply at the same office. Two reasons 
are generally given for this: first, that 
the family work is more important and 
that time cannot be spared to give exactly 
the same sort of treatment to the home- 
less men; secondly, that so many of these 
men are idlers and impostors that the 
societies are not justified in spending val- 
uable time either in looking up their 
cases or in attempting to reform them. 

There is truth and error in each of 
these statements. On the basis of an ex- 
perience of four years’ work with home- 
less men and of a recent special study of 
1,000 cases handled during that period, 
the writer wishes to make a plea for bet- 
ter treatment on the part of the charity 
organization societies for this class of 
case. 

While admitting without question the 
greater importance, especially locally, of 
work for families, it is a question wheth- 
er any society is justified in doing any- 
thing less than good work for one whole 
class of its applicants merely because they 
happen to be homeless men. It must not 
be forgotten that each of these men has 
been and that perhaps he may again be- 
come an integral part of a family in an- 
other city if not in our own. The de- 
serting husband that the Cleveland Asso- 
ciated Charities is trying hard to locate 
may be the man to whom you have just 
been talking. A mother in Chicago may 
be sick with grief over the loss of the 
boy whom you let slip through your 
hands yesterday. The present vagrancy 
of this youth of twenty may perhaps be 
established by the exchange of three or 
four letters and his immediate arrest, 
followed later by supervision on parole, 
may be the means of saving him from 
becoming a confirmed tramp. It would 
have been entirely possible to have the 
insane man who applied at the office last 
week put into an asylum, or the epileptic 
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whom the county commissioners “sent 
on” last night, returned to his relatives 
if someone had taken the trouble to at- 
tend to the case. Who is this “someone” 
to be if the charity organization societies 
throughout the country do not recognize 
the task as their own but continue to 
plead lack of time as an excuse for al- 
lowing these fragments of families from 
other cities to drift past them. 

Looking at the work of charity organi- 
zation societies from a broad point of 
view there is an equal fallacy in the sec- 
ond excuse given for not spending the 
time necessary to deal adequately with 
these cases. The proportion of impostors 
and frauds is not as great as it is gen- 
erally supposed to be and it need not be 
as large as it is, but even in those cases 
when it proves to be impossible to help 
the individual man it is worth while to 
make an investigation and to record the 
results of treatment if only to secure re- 
liable data in regard to this class. With 
a sufficient amount of such data gathered 
from all over the country, we should be 
in a better position to study causes of va- 
grancy and methods of prevention. 
There is no question, however, but that 
many men are branded as “frauds” either 
on account of the inadequacy of the origi- 
nal interview, the lack of insight or the 
unsympathetic attitude of the interviewer 
which prevented him from getting at the 
real man and the real truth in regard to 
him, or, secondly, because the investiga- 
tion following the interview was not 
nearly thorough enough. 

For example: The agent in charge of 
a certain district in one of our cities 
talked a few minutes with a young man 
and recognizing the unmistakable signs 
of the use of cocaine interrupted the 
man’s glib story of why he was out of 
work by the question, “When did you 
have your last dope’ The man was 
surprised, denied his failing at first, but 
soon admitted the use of the drug. He 
respected the interviewer because he had 
surprised the truth from him and to the 
agent’s amazement he came to the office 
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again, and again. Finally the agent suc- 
ceeded in getting him to take a cure, and 
he returned to the office after leaving 
the institution to ask for work. 

If the agent had followed up his first 
interview by a thorough investigation, 
he would probably have been in touch 
with the man’s family and friends and 
with previous employers, and he would 
have had at hand the resources and as- 
sistance needed in following up the case 
and treating it at this critical point. But 
practically no investigation had been 
made and in a short time the young fel- 
low, not immediately finding work, drift- 
ed back to the old haunts and compan- 
ions, and to the use of the drug. Two 
months from the date of his dismissal 
from the institution he was again re- 
ported as begging of ministers. 

He did not return to this district again, 
but tried another. Here a trained worker 
who talked with him closed her record 
of the interview with the words, ‘Am un- 
able to understand why this man is out 
of work and money. He refuses to give 
me any hint of the cause of his depend- 
ence.” Yet the cause of dependence was 
written large upon his face if she had 
had but a little more training and experi- 
ence to enable her to recognize it, as 
agent number one had done. The man 
did not return to this district again for 
a year, at which time the agent got no 
nearer the truth, but accidentally learned, 
through telephoning a hospital, that the 
man had tberculosis. He tried a third 
district. Here an inexperienced young 
girl interviewed him and there was no 
attempt to get behind his application, 
which was for money and food. A meal 
ticket was offered and declined and the 
man drifted on. A few weeks later the 
man went back to district number one, 
but his friend had been transferred and 
a newcomer interviewed him. He gave 
a false name and escaped detection. A 
partial investigation was attempted by 
this agent and all of the man’s statements 
were recorded as false, because under the 
assumed name he was, of course, not 
known at the hosnital or other places con- 
sulted. 
heard of from time to time for several 
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months asking different ministers “just 
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This man was branded as an impostor, — 
a fraud and a chronic beggar. Ministers. 
and others were warned against him; 
but was he not a fraud, in part at least, 
because no one of these agents was thor- 
ough and steadfast enough to get a real 
hold upon a weak, sick lad of twenty, 
who needed the continuous friendly in- 
terest of someone who would try to save 
him from himself, and who would stand 
by him until that result was accomplished 
or until it became evident that reforma- 
tion was impossible and resort must be 
had to corrective measures? 

Is not the story of this man typical of 
that of hundreds of others as they drift 
from city to city? In one office the case 
is fairly well handled but not sufficiently 
investigated, and from lack of that inves- 
tigation the means are lacking at a crit- 
ical moment to hold the man. At anoth- 
er, the agent fails in the first interview to 
see significant facts which would influ- 
ence the whole after treatment of the 
case. At another, an entirely untrained 
young girl chances to interview the man. 
One office says that it is not equipped to 
handle homeless men cases, another can- 
not spare the time from the more impor- 
tant family cases and the result of it ‘all 
is that a small army of men whom it 
might have been entirely possible to help 
out of vagrancy at the beginning of their 
careers, drifts on until they become what 
they are branded: “frauds, impostors and 
chronic vagrants.” 

It is generally conceded that one of 
the essential factors in the successful 
treatment of any case is a good first in- 
terview with the applicant. If a good 
interview is important in general cases, 
it is peculiarly so in homeless men cases 
for the reason that unless the man is 
symnathetically reached and compelled to 
tell the truth, or at least some part of it, 
in the original interview, he may never 
return to give the agent a second oppor- 
tunity to secure it. The very fact that he 
has told untruths will keep him from re- 
turning. No calls can be made at his 
home, nor is it likely that any side lights 
upon the man’s character can be secured 
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before he has drifted on, unless the facts 
are secured in the first interview. For 
this reason I believe it to be very impor- 
tant to have one person in each city or 
district assigned to such interviews. This 
person, in addition to all the wisdom and 
knowledge supposed to be necessary to 
enable him to take an ordinary inter- 
view, should have some special qualifica- 
tions if he is to deal with:homeless men. 
He must have almost a physician’s ability 
to recognize habitual drink and drug 
habits. He must know certain forms of 
syphilitic trouble and recognize their re- 
sults as shown in locomotor ataxia, and 
paralysis. He should be able to recog- 
nize mental difficulties and should know, 
and learn how to use, the laws and re- 
sources of his state for the treatment of 
such cases. Some -knowledge of the 
laws not only of insanity, but of vagrancy 
and wife desertion, and of the institu- 
tions and resources of some other states, 
is essential The immigration laws 
should be studied and used; a man may 
sometimes be returned to Europe. The 
rules for admission to soldiers’ homes, 
old people’s homes, poor houses and pub- 
lic institutions of various kinds, should 
either be known to the agent or readily 
accessible to him. He should thoroughly 
know the cheap lodging houses of his 
city and the health and other laws regu- 
lating them. Some acquaintance with 
the down town missions will also be use- 
ful. He should be in very close touch 
with the police and in a dozen other ways 
should esnecially equip himself for 
handling this class of cases. 

Following the original interview, the 
investigation in every case should be as 
thorough as it is possible to make it. 
Every clue must be followed, and if fur- 
ther acquaintance with the man brings 
out further facts, which will often be the 
case, these too should be promptly looked 
up. Work references alone tell but little 
and several of them are not worth half 
as much as one statement from a rela- 
tive. I recall a case in which three work 
references and the man’s record as a 
soldier were looked up. All were excel- 
lent. The man said he had but one rela- 
tive, a brother, whose address he claimed 
not to know. The case was treated for 
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three months on the basis of this investi- 
gation. The man was given employment 
at the office for several weeks while using 
crutches (he had broken a leg), and then 
other work was secured for him. After 
we had known him some time, he gave 
us his brother’s address and asked us to 
see him. If this had been done the whole 
future of this man might have been 
changed, but under the pressure of other 
work the call on the brother was post- 
poned. We thought we knew our man 
pretty well anyway. One day he came 
to the office slightly under the influence 
of liquor. Being a trusted helper there 
he was not closely watched and when he 
left he stole some new clothing. The 
following day his landlady reported that 
he had left her house with two weeks’ 
board unpaid. This was followed by 
word that he had not appeared at his 
place of employment that morning. 
Tardily the call on the brother was 
made and from him it was learned that 
this man was a periodic drinker, the spells 
being rare but utterly changing the man 
when they came. At such times he would 
steal to get money for drink, and he had 
served a term in the penitentiary. His 
mother was living in a nearby town and 
had with her the man’s child. He had 
been married, but his wife was dead. “I 
thought about coming to see you to tell 
you about my brother,” this man said, 
“because I thought that maybe you could 
help him if another of his spells came on. 
You had a great hold on him. He told 
me he had never known people like you 
before and that he was going to try to 
fit himself for the same sort of work some 
day. He thought he was done with the 
drink forever. Perhaps if you had 
known and had talked to him the other 
day when he came in at the beginning of 
the spell you might have kept him from 
it. If you had let me know, I would have 
gone with him to my mother’s; she would 
have helped him fight it. I am afraid he 
will be worse than ever now.” 

If we had known! Here, as in the 
other case cited, the lack of a thorough 
investigation at the beginning led to an 
utter failure of treatment of the case at 
a critical time. Of course one may salve 
one’s conscience for such failures, which 
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involve the very souls of men, by the 
thought that the man might have been 
lost in any case, but experience has led 
me to believe that in the lives of a good 
many of these men, especially of the 
younger ones who are not utterly hard- 
ened by “the road,” there come turning- 
points, times when, like the prodigal son 
of old, they suddenly realize that they 
have had enough. They have learned the 
lesson of experience and are ready to turn 
about and begin again on better lines. I 
could cite scores of such instances. 

A very important feature in the treat- 
ment of homeless men cases is a medical 
examination. Of the 1,000 cases men- 
tioned above, it was found that sixty-two 
per cent were more or less handicapped 
mentally or physically; seventy-five were 
feeble minded, epileptic or insane; 156 
were crippled by illness or accident and 
eighty-five were tuberculous. These fig- 
ures, of course, would be different if 
taken at a municipal lodging house or 
taken among the men at large, but it 
must be remembered that the majority 
of the men who apply at a charity office, 
excepting able-bodied impostors, do so 
because, temporarily at least, they are out 
of normal social and industrial relations 
and the most frequent, immediate cause 
for this may be found in their physical 
and mental condition. We should not 
perhaps be justified in asking every man 
who applies for assistance to be examined 
by a private physician or at a dispensary, 
but certainly in all cases in which the man 
claims to be unable to work on account 
of' some physical handicap and asks as- 
sistance upon this ground, we may in- 
sist that he be examined before any help 
is given. 

A well-managed municipal lodging 
house is probably the best method we 
have so far found for housing these men 
temporarily, but in cities and towns 
which lack such provision the charity 
organization societies must either run a 
lodging and work test of their own or co- 
operate with the very best cheap lodging 
house in the city, improving its facilities 
if necessary. If such a lodging house 
has no industrial attachment which could 
supply a work test for men strong enough 
to work who are sent there by the charity 
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organization society, the society itself 


ought to arrange such a test, either 
through co-operation with a private wood 
or coal yard, or in some other way. In one 
office a few street cleaning brooms were 
purchased and men of a certain sort were 
set to work cleaning the street in front of 
the office. As it was felt that only an oc- 
casional man needed this sort of work 
test, the matter was easily arranged. In 
some way it should be possible in every 
city for a man temporarily to secure lodg- 
ings and necessary food without payment 
other than work. 

It would undoubtedly be a consider- 
able help in the treatment of such cases 
if the ten or twelve larger cities com- 
monly upon the line of the tramps’ itin- 
erary could arrange some sort of an ex- 
change of information regarding this 
class of homeless men applicants. Any 
society which has learned enough in re- 
gard to a man to feel sure that he is 
either a confirmed wanderer or an im- 
postor, might have a sufficient number of 
carbon copies of information about him 
struck off to send one to each of the co- 
operating cities. Lists of such men with 
a description sufficient for identification, 
might be published quarterly so that they 
would be available to cities of all sizes, 
and the smaller cities might be urged to 
contribute information whenever they 
were able to do so. Such information 
might perhaps be sent to the secretary 
of the Field Department of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons. The St. Louis 
Provident Association has upon its files 
the record of a man who has never ap- 
plied to that society, but concerning 
whom societies scattered from Massa- 
chusetts to Washington have written for 
information. On the chance that still 
other cities might have dealt with this 
man the writer sent letters of inquiry to 
half a dozen, and found that they, too, 
knew him. In not a single instance had 
any one of these many societies been 
able to do anything more for this man 
before he drifted past them than to give 
him temporary help pending the inves- 
tigation which always resulted in fail- 
ure to secure any information in regard 
to his real history. If some plan of co- 
operation had existed which would have 
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enabled one of the societies to benefit by 
the experience of the others in regard to 
this man, much duplication of effort 
would have been avoided and some one 
of them certainly would have been able 
to bring about his arrest and punish- 
ment as a vagrant. 

Another thing useful in dealing with 
homeless men would be the adoption of 
a special uniform card for such cases by 
the charity organization societies of the 
country. Such a card might perhaps be 
prepared by the field secretary in con- 
sultation with other practical workers. 
This would bring about a uniform sys- 
tem of recording information and would 
undoubtedly raise the standard of work 
among the societies. 
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To summarize: the writer believes that 
a marked improvement in the methods of 
treatment of homeless cases might be 
brought about by having a single worker 
in each district or society assigned to take 
homeless men interviews; by having that 
worker thoroughly trained for his task; 
by more thorough investigations than are 
now generally made of this class of cases; 
by insisting upon a medical examination 
in all cases where men claim to be unable 
to work; by co-operating with municipal 
or other lodging houses and by arrang- 
ing for a work test; by the exchange of 
information between cities, and the pub- 
lication of frequent bulletins about im- 
postors and confirmed vagrants, and by 
the use of a uniform record card. 


The Probation and Juvenile Court Movement 
in Italy 


Lucy C. Bartlett 


Representative of the Howard Association in Italy 


To tell briefly the story of the proba- 
tion movement in Italy is a somewhat 
difficult thing, as that movement has 
now covered more than four years of 
very varied work. But at the sacrifice 
of some illustrative incident the chief 
events of the years may be summarized 
as follows: 

In the year 1906 the first society for 
the trial of the American probation sys- 
tem was founded at Rome. Eighteen 
months of difficult propaganda had pre- 
ceded this inauguration. During this 
time the chief incidents were a tour of 
study which I made in the United States 
for the purpose of thoroughly grasp- 
ing the system, and the International 
Prison Congress of Budapest, which 
met in September, 1905, and which pass- 
ed a vote recommending probation to 
the consideration of the different gov- 
ernments. This vote was of great as- 
sistance to me in my propaganda in 
Italy, but still the path was very thorny, 
and it was with a wonder which equalled 
my gladness that I beheld the success- 
ful inauguration of the work on May 
10, 1900. 

The society founded on that date took 
as its basis the Italian law known as 


the “conditional condemnation,” and 
called itself the Society for Minors Con- 
ditionally Condemned. This law of the 
conditional condemnation, familiarly 
known as the “law of pardon,” sets at 
liberty juveniles under the age of eight- 
een, who have been found guilty of a 
first offence, provided that offence has 
merited not more than one year’s im- 
prisonment. The same privilege is ex- 
tended to women, and men over seventy 
—also to men between the ages of eight- 
een and seventy, if the offence of these 
latter has merited not more than six 
months’ imprisonment. 

The law thus framed exhibits, it will 


‘ be observed, the same weakness as has 


attached to other European laws of par- 
don, such as-the Berenger Law of 
France, and the First Offenders’ Act of 
England, repealed by the passing of the 
English Probation Act in August, 1907; 
that is to say, it provides no super- 
vision for offenders who have proved 
their need of oversight by the commis- 
sion of their first offence. 

This weakness, avoided in America 
by the institution of the probation off- 
cer, we in Rome proposed to remedy by 
means of a band of volunteer workers 
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who should voluntarily supervise the 
boys who had received the conditional 
condemnation, and offer them that as- 
sistance which the probation officer af- 
fords to his charges in America. 

We commenced our work with a small 
band of fifteen volunteers, and an execu- 
tive committee consisting of five mem- 
bers. Two of these were professors of 
the Rome university, and a third was 
the public prosecutor of Rome—for us a 
most valuable supporter, since through 
his agency we obtained the recognition 
and co-operation of the courts of jus- 
tice, receiving from them every week a 
list giving us the names and addresses 
of all the boys who during that week had 
received the conditional condemnation, 
and putting us thereby in a position to 
visit them. 

In this small way did the work com- 
mence, with only some twenty active 
workers, and without any legal basis, or 
special pecuniary support. People who 
had thought the attempt hopeless 
through the period prior to inaugura- 
tion, still continued to think so for some 
time after our modest start. But what 
have been the results? To-day the 
Rome society numbers three hundred 
subscribers, including senators, depu- 
ties and men high in the legal world; 
the government has granted a subsidy 
to the society, with a promise of in- 
crease; the municipality has given four 
rooms in a central locality almost rent 
free; the active workers, the volunteers, 
have increased to the number of forty- 
one, and have, more than a hundred 
boys under their charge, most of whom 
are doing well. 

That is in Rome alone. And _ this 
year, in one month, three similar so- 
cieties were launched in Milan, Turin 
and Florence. These societies already 
number over a hundred subscribers each, 
and include, in each case, the leading 
people of the city. In Milan it is the 
president of the criminal court who is 
the president of the society. And on 
May Io a circular was issued by the 
minister of justice, which is largely, if 
not entirely, due to the efforts of those 
interested in this probation work in 
Italy. This ministerial circular provides 
for the introduction of at least a species 
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of children’s courts in Italy. The four 
chief provisions of the circular are: 

(1) That juvenile cases shall be heard 
separately from those of adults, in one room 
of the courts reserved for the purpose, or at 
least at a separate hour. 

(2) That they shall be heard always by 
the same judge. 

(3) That this judge shall endeavor to treat 
juvenile cases in a psychological rather than 
a punitive spirit. 

(4) That children not concerned in the 
trials shall not be allowed to loiter about the 
rooms and corridors of the courts, as they 
have hitherto done. 


It is interesting to note that before 
the appearance of the minister’s circular 
Florence, on its own initiative, had al- 
ready made preparations for the estab- 
lishment of a juvenile court. The first 
children’s court of Italy was opened at 
Florence on May 26 by the energy of 
Cavaliere Moschini, the president of 
the Probation Society of Florence, and 
the second at Milan, on July 1, by the 
energy of Cavaliere Mortara, the presi- 
dent of the Probation Society there. 
Others will probably spring up rapidly 
throughout the kingdom, modelled on 
these two. 

That is the position in Italy, and it 
may fairly be said to do credit to the 
Italians, and to contradict the accusation 
so often brought against them that they 
lack all initiative and energy. This 
movement, which possesses now the 
royal patronage and a government sub- 
sidy, has been born entirely of private 
effort, and the effort, in most cases, of 
even very young people. 

This is perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the Italian movement—that 
it is not the influential people who now 
support the work, who are responsible 
for its birth and growth, but a group of 
quite unknown young men, all under 
thirty years of age. 

It is the volunteers who make the 
strength of the Italian work, and it is 
interesting to consider of what type these 
volunteers are. 

They are young men, as already said, 
not rich in the things of this world, but 
rich in things more powerful: that is 
to say, they are mostly poor in pocket, 
and have their careers still to make— 
the greater number of them are either 
young advocates, or students of law at 
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the Rome university. But they are rich 
in that force which brings success in this 
world, and in all worlds—they are rich 
in character. 

It has been the faith, the enthusiasm 
and the tenacity of these young men of 
Italy—added to their ability—which have 
carried the Italian attempt through the 
difficult period of experiment, and made 
it a solid success. Lacking the legal po- 
sition of the probation officer in Amer- 
ica, their work has often been exceed- 
ingly difficult—their ability to visit their 
charges depending entirely upon the 
good will of the parents, and accordingly 
upon the tact with which they paid their 
visits. But the very difficulty has doubt- 
less raised the quality of the work. 
And that this quality is high is attested 
by the fact that the aid of our volunteers 
is now often besought for cases outside 
the domain of our society. 

The success in Italy has been such as 
to merit some consideration—some anal- 
ysis—and constitutes surely a strong 
plea for the use of volunteers in proba- 
tion work. In America, and in Eng- 
land also now, probation has the strength 
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of a law behind it—a strength which in 
Italy is lacking. Yet as Judge Lindsay 
has aptly said, it is not so much good 
laws that are needed, as good people 
to apply them. No law can take the 
place of the forces of devotion and en- 
thusiasm, and these forces are gained in 
greatest measure always through vol- 
unteer work. The success which has 
followed my work these years in Italy 
has been called remarkable—it is only 
remarkable so long as it is not under- 
stood. I brought to this work a great 
faith, a great enthusiasm, and I gath- 
ered others round me of the same cali- 
ber. Many of my workers are what 
would be technically called “unbeliev- 
ers”, but the faith which ‘moves moun- 
tains” may be found in many forms. 
Not the label, but the reality is what 
matters. Consciously, or unconsciously, 
my workers of Italy by their disinterest- 
ed devotion have been the channel of a 
force much greater than their own—it 
is this which has brought the success 
deemed so remarkable, and this which 
will bring it always, where similar con- 
ditions are supplied. 
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Pittsburgh’s Play Festival and Anti-SmokKe Crusade—Shade Tree Commis- 


sions in New Jersey—ParKman’s Legacy to Boston— 


The Children’s Hour 


PITTSBURGH FIGHTING SMOKE 


Among the most surprising city improve- 
ment records are those that come to hand 
from time to time stating the progress that 
Pittsburgh, black Pittsburgh, is making 
against the smoke evil. During one summer 
month an official report shows the install- 
ment of thirty smoke consumers in various 
large concerns. Hight, for instance, were 
placed under the boilers of the Crescent 
plant of the Crucible Steel Company; four 
were put in by the American Steel and Wire 
Company, and six at the Singer plant. 


TO STUDY PITTSBURGH 


The National Municipal League, which 
concerns itself with administrative reforms 
in cities; and the American Civie Associa- 
tion which fosters civic improvement efforts, 
are again to hold their annual conventions at 
the same time and place. The meetings this 


year are to be in Pittsburgh, November 17- 
20. The programs cover a wide range of 
subjects and _ include many speakers. 
Special topics are public utilities commis- 
sions, the conservation of natural resources, 
electoral reforms, local nuisances, and the 
Pittsburgh Survey. There are to be only 
two joint sessions of the associations, and 
the Survey will be the subject of one of 
them. To study this great movement in 
Pittsburgh itself cannot fail to be interesting 
and stimulating. 


SHADE TREE COMMISSIONS 


Reference having been made here several 
times to the Shade Tree Commissions of 
Newark and other cities, an inquiry has 
come regarding the law- under which they 
were created. The New Jersey law is very 
simple. Under its provisions the governing 
body of any city, town or borough may de- 
clare the act operative. The mayor or other 
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presiding officer, is then authorized to ap- 
point a commission of three persons, which 
board has the same control over the planting 
and care of shade trees that a municipality 
ordinarily has over the opening of streets, 
after due advertisement. It also has the 
right to assess the cost of the tree planting 
upon the abutting property owners. Among 
the New Jersey towns which have such com- 
missions are Newark, Jersey City, Passaic, 
East Orange and Plainfield. 


PLAYGROUND LAW PROPOSED 


The South Hills Board of Trade, meeting 
in the rooms of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce last month, adopted the following 
interesting resolution; ‘““‘We recommend also 
to the next General Assembly the passage 
of an act imposing upon boroughs and first- 
class townships, contiguous to large cities of 
the commonwealth, the purchase of sufficiefit 
acreage for a ‘commons’, these lands to be 
exempt from taxation and to be held for the 
use of the public, particularly for the sports 
and athletics of children; and that such 
lands be made suitable to the needs for 
which they were purchased; and that said 
lands be taken under the rights of eminent 
domain in the event of an inability to agree 
upon the price thereof.” Continuing, the 
resolutions required the appointment of a 
committee of seven to urge the matter in 
the Legislature. 


PARHMAN’S LEGACY TO BOSTON 


To students of city affairs, few subjects 
have as romantic an interest as the little 
studied one of legacies to cities. In Hurope 
especially these bequests are many, varied, 
and often exceedingly quaint. In America, 
perhaps because we have little confidence in 
our municipal governments, the bequests 
to cities are fewer. But they have begun to 
appear with greater frequency in the last 
few years, coincident with the growth of 
civic spirit, and now and again a really great 
bequest is recorded. Such surely was the 
one that has been lately announced from 
Boston where George F. Parkman, after mak- 
ing many large gifts, devised the residue of 
his estate, which it is said will come to 
about half of $8,000,000, to the city of Bos- 
ton, for the maintenance and care of Boston 
Common and other Boston parks. That Mr. 
Parkman’s home was on that part of Beacon 
street which looks directly upon the Com- 
mon gives to the bequest an interesting per- 
sonal touch. The testator was a lawyer. It 
may be said that from one point of view the 
gift was not well considered. Boston Com- 
mon and other Boston parks are sure to be 
maintained anyway. But perhaps the be- 
quest will permit a higher standard of main- 
tenance than has heretofore ruled; or per- 
haps the testator believed that in no way 
could he so surely give to the public as by 
lowering the tax rate. Whether the bequest 
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will lower it, however, the future will re- 
veal. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Dr. Gulick, president of the Playground 
Association of America, taking as the sub- 
ject of his address before the recent con- 
vention of that body the hour of the children 
in philanthropy, made a stirring recital of 
the agencies and forces that are now in mo- 
tion for the benefit of the child. But that 
the recent more or less evident hostility to 
children has passed away is indicated by 
one event, which has developed since Dr. 
Gulick’s address, almest as convincingly as 
by the great movements he described. This 
is the planning for New York city of a high- 
class apartment house which is to include 
within its court a playground for children. 
If the report of this be well founded, the 
child has won no small victory. Indeed, it 
was not many months ago that an appeal 
was issued for a playground in the most 
fashionable quarter. of a wealthy city, be- 
cause the children of the rich had, it was 
said, even less chance for play than the 
children of the poor had. The latter make 
shift with the street, but the former are not 
permitted to play even there. How far the 
new idea of the city adequate and beautiful 
has progressed, may be determined by ask- 
ing one’s self this question: “What man or 
woman, or society of them, would in this 
day deliberately plan a city, granted the op- 
portunity to do so, without allowing for 
many open spaces, so carefully distributed 
that every home might be within reasonable 
distance of such relief from the desert of 
brick and stone?” 


A NEW SORT OF PLAYGROUND 


Rosedale playground, in Washington, il- 
lustrates a new style of playground develop- 
ment, which did not, however, lack a plea in 
its behalf at the recent playground conven- 
tion. Possibly the fact is significant that 
it is the latest playground in Washington 
that has been improved. The whole sum 
available was $5,000. Out of this, gymnastic 
apparatus and a.wading pool were to be pro- 
vided and all the work done, and the plans 
were made by one of the most eminent land- 
scape architects in the country. The play- 
ground, says a description, has been sur- 
rounded by a hedge and wire fence, and or- 
namented with trees and shrubbery. In 
other words, beauty having been brought 
into it, it is fitted to serve the needs of 
adults as well as of children, and the lat- 
ter’s needs none the less because of the too 
unusual aesthetic element. It enharices 
the value of surrounding real estate, instead 
possibly of depreciating it; and its work be- 
comes both social and physical—neither one 
alone, for it is not, on the one hand, a place 
for loafing nor, on the other, one simply for 
active play. The space has a double effi- 
ciency. 
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CEMETERIES AS PARKS 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Association of American Cemetery Superin- 
tendents, one of the papers advocated the 
inclusion of the cemetery in the park sys- 
tem of a city or town. Baldly stated it isa 
radical suggestion; but it was put forward 
by a westerner who has lately planned about 
as many park systems as any man in the 
United States, and he did not present it as 
a new idea but as the frank admission of an 
act which is not at all uncommon, and of 
which he himself makes almost a regular 
practice. He notes that most towns and 
cities now have at least one cemetery which 
is “as fine in appearance, as well kept, as 
any park, and fully as attractive—not par- 
ticularly as a pleasure resort, of course, but 
certainly as an attractive spot out-of-doors, 
where people feel free to enjoy nature.” This 
remark applies only, he hastened to add, to 
those beautiful cemeteries that are developed 
in a parklike way rather than as stoneyards. 
Such properties, as great and attractive open 
spaces, should, he thought, be incorporated 
into the public system of parks, by tapping 
them with parkways and boulevards. Park 
and Cemetery, in an editorial on the subject, 
says: “One cannot fight against actualities, 
however much one might be opposed to re- 
moving the cemetery from its sheltered re- 
tirement, where old associations emphasize 
comparative solitude amid natural beauty. 
... The cemetery will gain in importance 
in its new relationship, and the necessity 
of maintaining it in the best possible con- 
dition at all times will tend to uplift it in 
all its relations to the community, and mor- 
ally compel strict attention to all proper 
public demands.” It is interesting, in this 
connection, to note that the recent conven- 
tion of cemetery superintendents was the 
twenty-second annual, a fact which makes 
this association antedate by a great deal ail 
the other national park and improvement so- 
cieties, and which carries it back to the time 
in this country when it is literally true that 
the only parks were the cemeteries. 


A PITTSBURGH PLAY FESTIVAL 


In Pittsburgh the show park is Schenley, 
and the criticism has been made of it by vis- 
itors, who were more interested perhaps in 
social service than in pure aesthetics, that it 
was not well adapted for the use of those 
who most need parks. But this criticism 
would have been withdrawn if the visitors 
could have strolled into Schenley park on a 
certain August afternoon. One of those chil- 
dren’s play festivals which in the last year 
have become so picturesque and lovely a 
feature in municipal playground develop- 
ment, and which we are likely to hear still 
more of next year, was in progress. An ac- 
count in the Pittsburgh Index says that near- 
ly 3,000 children took part in it. The grand 
march opening the pageant resembled a con- 
gress of nations, many of the children wear- 
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ing the costumes of various countries. 
Some were dressed as the workmen of dif- 
ferent trades and still others as nurses or 
housewives. All carried implements and 
tools to designate their particular work, thus 
symbolizing the things taught in the vaca- 
tion schools. In addition there was a crowd 
of tiny girls carrying a daisy chain; boy 
horses with harness and bells, the kinder- 
garten children with toys, maids with 
brooms, boys with ships, kites, rakes, guns 
and all manner of tools and toys which they 
had made. The needleworkers from the 
Wickersham School were in costumes of 
their own making. During the grand march 
the children sang the playground marching 
song written by Miss Kennard, president of 
the Pittsburgh Playgrounds Association, to 
the tune of Gounod’s Romaine. As each 
schoo] with its banner passed in review be- 
fore the grandstand, the children sang the 
praise of their school. After the march 
came the games. The account continues: 
“Even a short shower during the games did 
not stop the children, and the program pro- 
ceeded uninterrupted. It soon cleared and 
then the circus began. It was a bewilder- 
ing circus because there was so many rings 
all filled with actors at the same time. There 
were boxing bouts with gloves stuffed with 
paper, and drills, peasant dances, famous ac- 
robats, elephants of boys walking about and 
clowns chasing over the plain. The festi- 
vities closed with the salute of the flag fol- 
lowing the sinking of America.” 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 


Harold S. Buttenheim, in a strong and 


" interesting address delivered some months 


ago before the University Club of Madison, 
N. J., urged the organization of a local im- 
provement society. In doing this, he gave 
force to his arguments by reciting what such 
clubs have done in other small communities. 
Though his speech is not very recent, his 
statements retain their value for a depart- 
ment like this. 

The Borough Club of Tenafly—one of the 
most interesting which he mentioned—had, 
he said, a membership of about 130, and 
met every two weeks. “At these meetings 
subjects of local interest are discussed, legis- 
lation for improvements in the borough is 
suggested, measures already before the coun- 
cil are considered, and the views of the 
various classes of citizens secured. AS a re- 
sult, the mayor and councilmen of Tenafly 
have come to look upon a vote by the Bor- 
ough Club as an expression of the general 
opinion of the community,” a very desirable 
sort of co-operation. In this way, too, local 
sentiment can frequently be learned regard- 
ing matters on which it would otherwise be 
very difficult to obtain a general expression. 
“Tt is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that at present every member of the Common 
Council in Tenafly, with one exception, is a 
member of the Borough Club.” To make 
certain that the club will not be dominated 
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by any one individual or political group, the 
constitution provides that two new members 
of the executive committee and a new pres- 
ident shall be elected every six months, the 
retiring president not being eligible to suc- 
ceed himself. Another advantage of this 
plan is the constant infusion of new ideas 
and new life into the organization. Engle- 
wood residents, when he spoke, had recently 
organized a city club. Its first effort had 
been to improve an unattractive part of 
town by means of a park. ‘The result was 
even more successful than could have been 
hoped; for a wealthy and public spirited citi- 
zen came forward and offered to pay the cost 
of the desired park as his personal contribu- 
tion to the beautifying of the city.” The 
Montclair organizations were described, and 
the Woodstock, Vt., and Richmond, Long 
Island, societies, which have specialized on 
the extermination of flies and mosquitoes. 
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Finally, the end of his address may be 
quoted, which Mr. Buttenheim had in his 
turn taken from a pamphlet of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League: “The only safe pro> 
cedure, when one goes a single step beyond 
the neat and orderly provision for generally 
recognized practical necessities of the vil- 
lage, is to look fairly and squarely into 
the future, to adopt a definite and compre- 
hensive plan and policy, and never to under- 
take or accept a project of improvement 
without earnestly and deliberately compar- 
ing its probable results with the aims of the 
general plan. ... Time, effort, and money 
expended on embellishments, without pains- 
taking thought as to their ultimate result, 
are apt to be worse than wasted; while wise 
forethought as to purpose and tendencies 
may so shape the simplest utilitarian neces- 
sities of a village as to give it the beauty of 
consistency, harmony and truth.” 
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Francis H. McLean, Department Editor 


Organized Charity in Hawaii—Provident Savings BanKed—Notes from 
Liverpool—Work in Pittsburgh—Roy Wallace 


at Watson House 


ORGANIZED CHARITY ,IN HAWAII 


Even the favorable climatic conditions of 
Hawaii have not obviated the need of an as- 
sociated charities and even a very active one. 


The following letter from Mrs. A. C. Jor-. 


dan, manager of the society, whose official 
title is the Associated Charities of Hawaii, 
plainly reveals that the organized movement 
has to contend with very serious industrial 
conditions involving a wide variety of na- 
tionalities. Believing that few workers on 
the mainland are familiar with this dis- 
tant work the editor gives the letter in full. 
It says: 

“As you suggest, conditions are somewhat 
different here from the usual American city. 
The poor, with all their hardships, have not 
the severest of all, a rigorous climate to con- 
tend against. Living in a land of perpetual 
summer, the question of providing fuel and 
warm clothing does not come with that pain- 
ful regularity that must harrow the spirit 
of the charity worker on the mainland. 

“The Associated Charities of Hawaii was 
fortunate in that almost from the time of 
its organization, practically all of the benev- 
olent societies and bodies doing charitable 
work, affiliated with it, and have always 
worked harmoniously. There is the same 
mistaken idea among many here, which pre- 
vails elsewhere, that the Associated Chari- 
ties is a relief society, and that every appli- 
cant should receive immediate relief and 
plenty of it continuously, from the central 
office, but those who sustain the association 


most liberally with their means and personal 
interest, understand better. 

“Tt is because of the lack of certain public 
institutions that most of the work of provid- 
ing for the needy and unfortunate must be 
done by private benevolence. We have no 
home for the aged poor, excepting the Luna- 
lilo Home, for Hawaiians only, founded and 
endowed by one of the kings. We have no 
home for children, excepting one partially 
endowed, and supported by private subscrip- 
tions, where the, lines of nationality and 
color are pretty sharply drawn, and only a 
limited number can be accommodated. The 
Salvation Army in its rescue home kindly 
cares for children taken there in extreme 
cases, but that does not meet the demand. 
There are deaf and dumb and blind needing 
special care, for whom no provision is made. 
We have no poor farm or anything equiva- 
lent, and some of our oldest and most re- 
spected citizens are opposed, for reasons of 
sentiment, to the establishment of anything 
of the kind. But there are times when the 
knowledge that there was such a place, if 
only for temporary shelter for some dis- 
tressed family, would be a great comfort to 
the manager of the Associated Charities. 

“Perhaps we have no more cosmopolitan 
population than is found in many seaport 
towns, although we are inclined to think 
there are not many nationalities unrepre- 
sented here. The Japanese, which race is 
represented in largest numbers here, never 
apply for relief—the Chinese very rarely, and 
the Hawaiians almost as rarely. Those ap- 
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plying in largest numbers, and requiring 
most frequent relief, are the Portuguese, 
Porto Ricans and Spaniards imported as la- 
borers for the plantations. Tiring of plan- 
tation life, or not able to make enough to 
supnort their usuallv large families, they 
flock to Honolulu, which is much like jump- 
ing out of the frying pan into the fire, for 
whereas, on the plantation, the laborer is 
furnished with house, fuel, medical attend- 
ance and hospital treatment, in Honolulu 
most of these things must be paid for, and 
there is not enough work to keep the fam- 
ilies of that class already here, in steady em- 
ployment. 

“Then we have the same labor problem 
that is puzzling many employers on the 
mainland. During the busy season on the 
plantations, thousands of laborers are re- 
quired; when the slack time comes, hun- 
dreds are discharged—told to seek work 
elsewhere. The field for labor is very limit- 
ed in these islands, and there is really no- 
where for them to go, so, being ignorant, 
and speaking a foreign tongue, in their be- 
wilderment they come to Honolulu, besiege 
their consuls and the governor in his office, 
and many of them eventually appeal to the 
Associated Charities because they are suf- 
fering for food. : 

“In two of our districts where the poor 
people congregate, there are “missions” with 
their workers, from whom the Associated 
Charities manager receives much valuable 
help and information when investigating 
eases. There is aiso a district nurse who al- 
ways cheerfully responds when asked for 
assistance. 

“The manager is office worker, investigator 
and visitor. A few ladies from the different 
societies have undertaken friendly visiting, 
and we hope to develop this part of the 
work more fully in the future. The ex- 
penses of the work are met by a government 
donation of one hundred dollars a month, ap- 
propriated by the last Legislature, member- 
ship dues of five dollars annually, and vol- 
untary contributions. 

“The American Relief Society recently diss 
banded, and placed the income from certain 
investments—fifty dollars a month—at the 
disposal of the Associated Charities, Amer- 
icans to be given the preference in the dis- 
pensing of this fund. Some of the affiliating 
societies look after their own people entirely, 
and others place money in the hands of the 
Associated Charities manager to care for 
some of their beneficiaries. The Strangers’ 
Friend Society grants a ‘relief allowance’ 
of thirty-five dollars a month, which is used 
entirely for food, and does not begin to meet 
the demand. 

“The work is as varied here, I presume, as 
it is anywhere, consisting in the dispensing 
of food and clothing, paying rents, finding 
employment, providing hospital treatment, 
placing children in homes and _ boarding 
schools, providing transportation. advising 
perplexed wives and mothers, and giving 
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comfort in the various ways known to char- 
ity workers. 

“Last spring the manager became ‘enard- 
ian’ to a young wanderer trom Wisconsin. 
A boy, fifteen years old, whose home had 
been broken up by an inebriate father, after 
spending considerable time in lumber camps, 
and wherever he could find anything to do, 
finally landed in Honolulu. Expressing a 
desire to be a sailor, he was shipped on board 
a vessel going to the Delaware Breakwater. 
The vessel is reported as having reached her 
destination August 10, and Archie Kelly will 
find a letter from his ‘guardian’ awaiting 
him; she hopes to keep track of the boy, as 
he was a promising little fellow.” 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANKED 


The Minneapolis Associated Charities has 
just transferred its provident savings fund 
work to the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of 
that city, a move contemplated for over a 
year. Owing to the financial unpleasant- 
ness that has intervened, negotiations had to 
be dropped until recently when the bank 
thought it safe to resume them. The 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank is one of the 
strongest savings banks in the Northwest. 
It is a non-stock, purely mutual, banking in- 
stitution which has as one of its incorpora- 
tion clauses the statement that it shall have 
an educational function in its community in 
the way of developing thrift. 

The reason for the transfer lies in the 
persistent demand that has come to the As- 
sociated Charities for material extension of 
the work in the public schools, which exten- 
sion to even a small degree would have 
meant practically a doubling of the expense 
of carrying on the work, and this the organ- 
ization did not feel it wise to assume. The 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank is prepared to 
take over the agent who has been in charge 
of the work for the Associated Charities 
since it was begun in October, 1903, and who 
has given most efficient service, Miss Grace 
E. Livingston. The bank will also put on 
another agent immediately, and still others 
later as the work grows, until the system is 
extended to all of the sixty-five schools in 
the city. 

The negotiations leading up to this trans- 
fer were first had between the Associated 
Charities and all the banks of the city, sev- 
eral plans having been proposed: First, that 
all the banks of the city should contribute 
toward the expense of enlarging the work, 
leaving the management in the hands of the 
Associated Charities; second, that one bank 
pay the whole expense of carrying on the 
work on a larger scale, becoming the de- 
pository for the fund, but still permitting 
the management to remain with the Asso- 
ciated Charities; third, and this was the 
plan adopted, to let one bank assume both 
the expense and management of the work, 
providing that bank would agree to extend 
the work to all the schools of the city. This 
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the Farmers and Mechanics Bank has agreed 
to do. x 

It will carry on the work substantially as 
the Associated Charities has carried it on 
since the beginning. An agent is sent to 
each school and in a certain place she finds 
packages of deposit books, placed there by 
“trusties” from various school rooms. In 
each deposit book she finds an envelope con- 
taining a deposit slip and money to corres- 
pond therewith. In return for the money 
she pastes stamps of proper denominations 
in the book, straps together each package 
again and having gone over all packages, 
leaves them where she found them and de- 
parts from the school as quietly as she came. 
Each school is visited once a week. Occa- 
sionally the agent is given an opportunity 
to address the pupils on the subject of 
thrift. Besides the public schools the public 
library rooms around the city, social settle- 
ments and two mission churches have in the 
past been included in the system. These 
will continue to be stations of the provident 
fund work, under the new management. 

In 1903 and 1904 the work was carried on 
outside of the public schools. In 1905 the 
School Board, after prolonged consideration, 
gave its permission to the Associated Chari- 
ties to introduce the system in the schools. 
The board watched the work with an eagle 
eye but as time went on its members saw 
the great value of it and observed the prac- 
tical effects in the children so that at the 
present time they are its warmest support- 
ers and are encouraging the move for its en- 
largement. 

Since the beginning the fund has 
about 5,300 different depositors and 
$19,000 has been deposited. 


had 
about 


NOTES FROM LIVERPOOL 


Miss Ida A. Green sends the following 
notes from Liverpool: 

Although the city of Liverpool has about 
twice the population of Washington the Liv- 
erpool Central Relief and Charity Organiza- 
tion Society treats only about the same num- 
ber of cases of poverty as the Washington 
Associated Charities, the last report show- 
ing 5,648 cases for the year. This small 
number is probably due to the fact that there 
is public out-door relief and the guardians, 
so called, are compelled by law to relieve 
any cases of immediate and urgent necessity 
and are held responsible for not doing so. 
The society distinctly states that beside 
cases of immediate distress, chronic cases, 
cases of bad character, and deserted wives, 
should be left to the guardians. The guar- 
dians also administer in-door relief, provid- 
ing relief in the work house, hospitals, 
homes for epileptics and for feeble minded, 
and placing children in families, doing a 
similar work to that done by our District 
Board of Charities, and Board of Children’s 
Guardians. 

The Liverpool society believes, as does the 
Washington society, in having all its investi- 
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gating done by paid, trained workers. It 
employs for this purpose from four to ten 
agents according to the season of the year 
while the Washington society employs eight 
agents the year round. To an outsider it 
seemed impossible that the Liverpool agents 
could do well what they are asked to 4o, 
for I was told that they are given anywhere 
from fifteen to forty cases a day to visit, be- 
sides spending the morning writing up the 
work of the previous day’s investigations. 
The work of these paid agents is supple- 
mented, however, by such faithful volunteer 
visitors as Washington does not know. 
There were 250 of these active volunteers 
during the last year, each one visiting from 
one to five families once a week. Mr. Grise- 
wood, the secretary, has modeled his visit- 
tors’ work on the famous Eberfeldt system 


of Germany, where the city places on its 


honor roll those who act as friendly visitors 
to the poor and where there is never any 
lack of citizens to act in this capacity. Mr. 
Grisewood has seemed to succeed in bring- 
ing this spirit to England for he is able, 
after the first investigation, to turn all his 
families over to the friendly visitors who 
see them every week and after that adminis- 
ter the relief, write up the records and keep 
the account of expenditures. 

The city is divided into twenty districts; 


each district has a committee consisting of ~ 


the friendly visitors for that district, which 
meets once a month and decides on the pol- 
icy to be pursued towards each family in its 
division. These committees consist of about 
the same class as the Washington commit- 
tees: clerks, professional men, the wives of 
busy men and a few well-to-do unemployed. 

Beside the general office, the society has 
three application bureaus which seem very 
few for such a large city when we consider 
that Washington has eight branch offices. 
One wonders if the poor of Liverpool know 
very well where to find their three offices. 
The society maintains a workshop for men 
where those who are able are required to 
work if their families are in need of aid. 
The work is such as is given in our wood 
yards in the states and a man can earn 
from one shilling to three shillings a day. 
Seventy-five cents a day aS a maximum does 
not sound large to American ears. 

The Liverpool society is especially noted 
because it collects and receives subscriptions 
for practically all the other charities of the 
city. Mr. Grisewood was very careful to 
state, however, that. his society does this 
in the capacity of agent and has no other 
relation to the societies for which it col- 
lects. Last winter, for instance, the Char- 
ity Organization Society received subscrip- 
tions for 130 societies to the amount of 
$170,000. For sixty of these societies it 
made the whole collection. The method of 
procedure is this: In January the Charity 


rs 


Organization Society issues a pamphlet con- — 


taining a list of the local charities of Liver- 
pool, showing their financial statements and 
scope of work. Mr. Grisewood stated, I 
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think, that the charge to each society having 
a page in this book was four pounds, or 
twenty dollars. As there are over seventy- 
five pages of these advertisements it is eas- 
ily seen that the amount the society nets 
must be considerable. The advertisement of 
no charity that is not run by a board of re- 
sponsible men or women, does not publish 
a yearly audited statement of accounts and 
does not collect over fifty pounds a year, is 
accepted. With this pamphlet is a sheet 
for the subscriber to fill out, showing the 
amount of his subscription to each society 
with a blank for unappropriated gifts, 
which amount is apportioned to different so- 
cieties by a committee appointed for that 
purpose. After the subscriptions have come 
in for the months of January and February 
some of the societies take the rest of their 
collection into their own hands. About sixty 
societies, however, ask the Central Relief to 
do the whole work of collecting their sub- 
scriptions for them. These sixty pay a per 
cent to the society varying from one to two 
per cent according to the amount and trouble 
required. 

This system, which has been in force since 
1877, Mr. Grisewood claims to have been 
very satisfactory. It has increased the 
amount given by the Liverpool philanthro- 
pists, and at the same time relieved them 
from numerous appeals. It has enabled 
them to view the whole field at once and 
make a careful and conscientious division of 
their funds according to their desires. It 
saves the salaries of many collectors going 
over the same ground and helps to shut out 
unnecessary and irresponsible charities. 


THE WORK IN PITTSBURGH 


On September 1, Charles F. Weller as- 
sumed his duties as general secretary of the 
newly organized Asociated Charities of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Helen B. Pendleton 
has been serving as assistant and acting sec- 
retary since May 1. During the summer 
much progress has been made in the regis- 
tration work and in the development of co- 
operation. 

As an index of this it was announced in 
July that the following associations had 
elected delegates to the central council of 
the society, which it is planned shall be the 
center for much of the social work of the 
city: Altruistic Section, Tuesday Musical 
Club, Boys’ Industrial Home, Civic Club, 
Columbian Council of Jewish Women, Catho- 
lic Women’s League, Consumers’ League of 
Western Pennsylvania, East End Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, Eye, Har and Throat 
Hospital, Elizabeth A. Bradley Children's 
Home, Farmington Society, Home of Good 
Shepherd, Juvenile Court Association, Legal 
Aid Society, Lutheran Inner Mission, Milk 
and Ice Association, Newsboys’ Home, Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Poor, 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, Pittsburgh Hos- 
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_ pital for Children, Playground Association, 


Pittsburgh Sanitarium for Tuberculosis, 
Relief Club, Salvation Army, Sewickley 
Fresh Air Home, Twentieth Century Club, 
Typographical Union No. 7, Women’s Alli- 
ance of the First Unitarian Church, Woods 
Run Industrial Home. 

The Pittsburgh Ministerial Association, af- 
ter addresses by Rev. R. M. Little, formerly 
a prominent member of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities and now a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Pittsburgh society, and 
by Miss Pendleton, by unanimous vote 
adopted a resolution approving of the work 
of the society and urging all ministers to 
co-operate with it. 


LOTS FOR THE UMEMPLOYED 


The newly organized Associated Charities 
of Harrisburg, Pa., has secured two plots of 
land which are being used by unemployed 
persons? for cultivating vegetable gardens. 
The land is divided into sections of twenty- 
five by one hundred feet and their use for 
the summer is sold for fifty cents. 


ROY WALLACE AT WATSON HOUSE 


Roy S. Wallace, who has been serving as 
a field secretary for the Charity. Organization 
Society of Buffalo, has now assumed the po- 
sition of head worker of Watson House in 
Buffalo, a settlement under the auspices of 
the Trinity Episcopal church. Mr. Wallace’s 
services as field secretary served to extend 
very much the knowledge of the society’s 
work in Buffalo. Among his duties was that 
of organizing special case funds in which 
there was a large amount of personal visit- 
ation. This visitation was not only success- 
ful in developing special relief funds, but 
also in bringing the actual work of the so- 
ciety very much closer to some who had 
known of it before only in a very general 
way. Mr. Wallace has so well demonstrated 
the value of this work that there did not 
arise any question of abolishing the position 
when the change came. Instead Carrington 
Howard has been elected to the office which 
he assumed on September 1. 

Mr. Howard took the course in the summer 
school of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy this year. Before that he was grad- 
uate secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Lehigh University. He is a 
graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale. 


THE SYRACUSE SOCIETY 


Rev. J. J. Everson, until recently secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities of Syracuse, 
has been forced to resign because of poor 
health. He has been succeeded by J. M. 
Strong, who was graduated from Syracuse 
University last June. 


The Trend of Things 


only when these measures are thought of as 4 
protective against one disease that they seem ~ 


When all journalists of the daily press 
approach the problems of social work with 
the discriminating judgment constantly 
shown by the writer of the column on the 
editorial page of the New York Times which 
bears tne somewhat colorless heading Topics 
of the Times, the raison d’etre of a special 
journal in this field may properly be called 
in question. Concerning two important inci- 
dents of one day last week, for example,— 
the success of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety’s committee in securing the great In- 
ternational Tuberculosis Exhibit for New 
York, and the gift of one million dollars by 
John S. Kennedy to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital—the author of the Topics of the Times 
comments as follows: 


“So rarely does an opportunity come for 
praising the New York aldermen that we 
hasten to express enthusiastic admiration for 
the promptness with which the board grant- 
ed Dr. Meyer’s appeal for the money neces- 
sary to bring here from Washington the tu- 
berculosis exhibit. Their action was not 
only right, but it was taken with a readiness 
which showed that the city fathers have 
been paying intelligent attention to recent 
developments in the war against consump- 
tion, and that they are fully abreast with, 
if not a little ahead of, the general public 
in appreciation of the enormous importance 
of spreading information in regard to the 
most deadly of human maladies. 

“That consumption, if taken in time, can 
be cured, at least to the extent of prolonging 
life indefinitely, is a fact which is of moment 
chiefly to the rich and those in what are 
called comfortable circumstances, since the 
only succesful treatment involves a_ long 
suspension of productive industry and consid- 
erable expenditures for food and attendance, 
usually away from home. The classes that 
can afford these things are those in which 
consumption is least prevalent. It is now- 
adays especially a disease of the poor, of the 
illfed and the badly housed, though of 
course nobody is safe from its attack, and 
it is by prevention rather than by cure that 
the great white plague can be driven back 
from the unnumbered thousands who would 
certainly be its victims if reliance had to be 
placed upon what can be done after the dis- 
ease has fastened itself upon them. All of 
them could be cured, but comparatively few 
of them would be, were all effort directed to 
that purpose. 

“Fortunately, tuberculosis is one of the 
maladies that can without question be pre- 
vented by measures which, while not exactly 
easy or inexpensive, are perfectly well 
known. Still more fortunately, they are the 
measures which must be taken anyway, if 
life is to be clean, seemly, and decent—the 
measures which are taken as a matter of 
course by those for whom any other sort of 
life is more or less nearly intolerable. It is 
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difficult and costly. When they are viewed 
as having a thousand other good results, the 
‘trouble’ they involve and the expenditures 
they necessitate cease to loom portentous be- 
fore the imagination. 


“The tuberculosis exhibit will give to all 


who visit and study it precisely the infor- 
mation they need to become better and hap- 
pier citizens. Its lessons are definite and 
concrete, and comprehensible by all minds. 
A more profitabi2 expenditure of public 
money than that which the aldermen author- 
ized on Tuesday could not be made. 
efits will extend through every social grade, 
and every dollar so spent will result in the 
saving of a vastly greater number of dollars, 
as well as of thousands and thousands of 
lives.” 


“In these days of enormous gifts to chari- 
table and educational institutions, to the fur- 
thering of scientific investigation for the 
general good, and for parks and like incre- 
ments of the higher public pleasures, the giv- 
ing of single million to a long-established 
hospital excites no wonder and is taken al- 
most as a matter of course—especially when 
the thing is done with as much effort and 
as sincere desire to avoid the professional 
philanthropist’s notoriety as has marked all. 
of Mr. John S. Kennedy’s many great con- 
tributions to good causes. Yet a million, 
even now, when, as the current phrase has 
it, ““we think in millions,” is a very mountain 
of money, and, as used by an institution like 
the fortunate Presbyterian Hospital, its po- 
tentialities in the way of alleviating human 
suffering are sufficiently impressive to the 
contemplative mind. 

“The making of the gift is Mr. Kennedy’s 
characteristic way of marking the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage, and it is the 
latest—presumably it is not the last—in a 
long series of carefully placed allotments of 
money by which he has indicated his conc2p- 
tion of the obligations of wealth. Columbia 
University has profited largely from his gen- 
erosity, and notable among his benefactions 
is the construction of the United Charities 
building. In no case that we recall has Mr. 
Kennedy made any effort to perpetuate his 
own name by affixing it to the organizations 
he has founded or assisted, and, though all 
of his larger donations doubtless came to the 
public attention at the time they were made, 
most of them have already passed from the 
public memory. They have not been the less 
efficient on that account, and perhaps they 
have been more so, though, of course, the 
immortalizing of a name by worthy acts is 
a more than permissible reward of ambition. 

“Golden wedding anniversaries are not 
among those that elicit wishes for “many 
happy returns of the day,” for they are a 
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celebration that can come only once in a 
lifetime, but many a hospital and charity, 
hard pressed for funds, is doubtless desiring 
that Mr. Kennedy might be favored with a 
dozen of them.” 


* * * 


Under the title of A National Fund for 
Efficient Democracy, William H. Allen makes 
a plea in the October Atlantic Monthly for a 
large endowment for the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research or for some similar organiza- 
tion which should apply on a national basis 
the efficiency tests which it has successfully 
demonstrated in New York city. Dr. Allen 
argues that if an expenditure of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars by the bureau has en- 
abled the city to handle its three hundred 
millions of expenditures with greater intel- 
ligence than ever before, there is good rea- 
son to believe that a large enough fund 
nationally used would have national results 
in good government. “Games of chance by 
individuals are no more dangerous and no 
more immoral than works of chance by so- 
ciety. ... Given the technique necessary 
to record and interpret current experiments, 
democracy will be progressively construc- 
tive. In Glencoe, a Chicago suburb, auto- 
mobile drivers scrupulously ohserve the law 
because on every street corner the citizens 
have built a bump low enough to make legal 
speed compatible with comfort, but high 
enough to make illegal speed dangerous for 
machine and occupant. The citizens can- 
not afford a policeman for every crossing, 
but they can afford the bumps for reminders. 
So an educational fund of five, ten or fifty 
million dollars can never hope to make vol- 
unteers enough or police enough to watch 
every official act. It can, however, secure 
the adoption of methods for recording what 
is done, when it is done, that will represent 
a bump to prospective law-breakers, incom- 
petent men and watchful civic leaders at 
the critical moment when public welfare is 
involved.” 


ee Sy bee 


Hervey White has gone ahead of the pres- 
ident’s agricultural commission and tells in 
The Independent of October 8 of a fifteen 
months’ study of “our rural slums” in the 
Catskills. Taking poverty as the cause of 
slums in country as well as city he traces its 
results back in the mountains: 

“The soil is sterile, yielding but a _ pre- 
carious livelihood. Houses must be small. 
Families must be large. Ventilation in win- 
ter is of the worst. Drainage, even in a 
mountain country, is but questionable. Food 
is scanty and ill prepared. Indigestion and 
bad teeth’ are the consequence. The orchards 
yield hard cider for those men who must 
take to alcoholism as a relief. Overworked 
and overburdened wives take to scolding 
and hysteria. Parents scream to each other 
and to their children. The children can 
but answer with screaming. Slums—oh, yes, 
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we have them in our mountains. We have 
them on the wide breadth of our prairies. 
The renters, the day laborers in agriculture, 
ee be slum bred as well as urban neigh- 

OLS or. hs 

“T taught fifteen months in the rural 
schools of the Catskills. Nine of those 
months were spent in the school of which I 
have spoken. But the other six were in a 
school out toward the valley, comprising 
more the children of the well-to-do farmers, 
though sprinkled as well with renters and 
day laborers. ... 

“Now, without exception, I found that the 
children of these civilized, church-going, 
economizing ‘usurers’ were far in advance 
of the poorer denizens of the mountains. 
Their intellects were better, their methods 
were more organized, they could understand 
and appreciate the benefit of a year’s task, 
working at it a little every day. They could 
love work, for its own sake, as well as for 
the promotion that it gave them. They were 
not constantly harrowed and drawn aside 
from their duties by petty quarrels about 
their games upon the playground. Their 
very games were superior from a _ stand- 
point of organization, though they may 
not have been so picturesque, going in for 
baseball rather than for simpler old time 
folk games. The curse of the Fourteenth 
street phonograph was not upon them. They 
had bright, cheery, well-washed faces. They 
were neatly dressed, in sweatshop clothes it 
is true, but sweatshop products still have 
sense of order. In the city their comparison 
would be found among the children of the 
well-to-do mechanics who live in some 
dreary, endless suburb, though where each 
one owns his little house and garden, or is 
trying to own it, or hoping so to do.” 
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“Welfare Work on American Railroads” is 
the title of an article by William Mendel in 
the October Review of Reviews. He de- 
scribes the effective work being done by the 
Y. M. C. A. railroad branches, the clubs, 
reading rooms, rest houses, educational op- 
portunities, pension and relief funds, hos- 
pital and medical service, savings and in- 
vestment features and other branches of 
“welfare work” and concludes that aside 
from the humanitarian side of the question 
the whole scheme is justified from a _ busi- 
ness viewpoint. 

“Welfare work has brought company and 
men into closer relationship. It has made 
employes feel that the company takes a 
sympathetic interest in their welfare; that 
it is not merely seeking to grind out the 
best years of their lives with exacting work, 
long hours, and small pay, giving them noth- 
ing to look forward to but retirement with- 
out compensation through disability or old 
age. It has tended to stamp out that spirit 
of discontent that has caused so many costly 
strikes in American railroad history. It has 
generally raised the tone and character of 
the men, increasing their loyalty and effi- 
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ciency, and making them realize that the 
success of the company means their own 
success, and that these both depend on each 
man doing well his individual part.” 


* * * 
While fortunes in Japan have not reached 


the immense proportions that they have in 
this country, the rise of the poor man to 


sudden riches is as marked there as here, | 


according to Henry George, Jr., writing in 
The Independent for October 8. And the 
standard of riches is rising even faster than 
the standard of living, as shown by the Mitsui 
and Iwaski families (the Astors and Vander- 
bilts of Japan). Thirty years ago the for- 
tunes of these families were estimated at 
$1,000,000. Count Okuma, the finance min- 
ister, says that in thirty years these fortunes 
have increased fifty fold, that is that to-day 
they are estimated at $50,000,000. 

“The poor, on the other hand, are miser- 
ably poor. For instance, besides being not 
less than twenty-five years old, voters for 
members of Parliament must pay a direct 
property tax of not less than ten yen ($5) 
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a year. Only $00,000 meet these conditions. 
That is, out of an adult male population of 
approximately 9,000,000 less than 9 per cent. 
are parliamentary ‘franchise holders’ as 
these voters are called there... . 

“Yet aside from proof by figures it is 
obvious to the foreign traveler that the poor 
of the cities and likewise of the rural regions 
are wretchedly poor, which the advancing 
standard of living with the spread of foreign 
civilization, the rise in rent and the in- 
creased price of clothing tend to intensify 
and reduce multitudes to, quoting Hearn, 
‘forms of social misery never before known 
in the history of the race.’ 

“But if, with the advent of the multi-mil- 
lionaire, the masses are eating the bread of 
poverty, the latter are having a great influ- 
ence on public affairs. ... 

“In brief, the great non-voting mass of 
Japan is waking up to an assertion of rights 
and privileges of which a few years ago little 
was even dreamt. The three chief agencies 
in this democratié movement are in cheap 
newspapers, the public schools and the 
army,” 


Jottings 


The English Children’s Bill—Our atten- 
tion has been called to a mis-statement in 
our issue of Oct. 3. In the article by Percy 
Alden, M. P., on Recent Social Legislation in 
the British Parliament the statement was 
made that “the recent children’s bill intro- 
duced by Herbert Samuel” had “passed into 
law with little or no opposition from either 
house.” The bill will come up for the third 
reading during the present month and will 
probably become law. As yet it has not 
been enacted. 


Co-operative Bakery in Rochester.—Roch-+ 
ester is distinguished now for a Jewish co- 
operative bakery. On the night of its 
opening a mass meeting was held to present 
the demands of the bakery for the support 
of working men. 


Information for the Unemployed.—The 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society has opened 
a bureau for giving information to those un- 
employed, at its office 234 Hast Broadway. 
The information is given out between the 
hours of 2 and 6 <A. M., and consists of type- 
written lists in Yiddish of all help wanted 
advertisements, classified by trades, as they 
appear in the morning newspapers. The 
experiment was started on September 1, and 
continued every night except Friday and 
Saturday nights until the beginning of the 
holidays, with the following results: 

507 persons availed themselves of the in- 
formation and forty-eight reported that they 
succeeded in getting employment. Alto- 
gether fifty-four people found employment 
with the aid of the society during the month 
of September. The total expenses for the 
month of September were $796.70. 


Exhibit of New York Conference—Be- 
cause of the importance of the exhibit to 
be held in connection with the Ninth New 
York State Conference at Hlmira, Novem- 
ber 17, 18 and 19, the executive committee 
has voted to open the exhibit on Monday 
afternoon, the 16th, at 2 P. M.; and to con- 
tinue it through Friday evening, November 
20. This will give to the citizens of Elmira 
ample opportunity to visit the exhibit, which 
has assumed greatly increased proportions 
this year. A list of the exhibitors together 
with the program of the Ninth Conference 
will be shortly announced in CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 


Rhode Island's First Jewish Orphans’ 
Home.—After several years of effort Rhode 
Island’s first home for Jewish orphans has 
been opened in Providence. 


Appointment of Miss Helen 8S. Wilmer.— 
Miss Helen 8S. Wilmer has been appointed 
secretary of the Social Service Department 
of Johns Hopkins dispensary in Baltimore. 
Miss Wilmer succeeds Miss Helen Pendle- 
ton, now assistant to Charles F. Weller, sec- 
retary of the Pittsburgh Associated Chari- 
ties. 


A Correction from Our Last Issue.—In 
our issue for October 17, in the item entitled 
Equalizing Up a Feature of the 1909 Budget 
(of New York city), it was stated that the 
average attendance in one vacation school 
having fifteen teachers was 156 and in an- 
other 154. The figures should have been 
twenty-six (per teacher) and fifty-four re- 
spectively. The figures were taken from the 
report of the Board of Education which fails 
to give any reason whatever for such dis- 
crepancies. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


PERSONAL DEPRAVITY OR SOCIAL MAL-ADJUSTMENT 


The average good citizen with an income above a thotisand dollars a year 
has still much to learn about the true character of his fellow citizens whose 
incomes are below the point at which, in the language of the day, they are able 
to maintain a normal standard of living. 

In the olden days—when debtors were lodged in jail, as they still are now 
and then; when sturdy vagrants were not allowed to go abroad and were pun- 
ished severely at home, as they still are by neglect if not by overt act; when 
wages were fixed by statute, lest they be too high, whereas our concern now is in 
the contrary direction; when there was religious sanction for the doctrine that 
patient submission to injustice, cruelty, and privation in this life would be 
compensated by rewards hereafter, and that society need not therefore much 
concern itself about such matters—it was easy enough to identify the poor with 
the depraved, the dependent with the criminal, and to assume common charac- 
teristics for these lower orders sharply distinguishing them from their betters. 
In free and democratic America, these internal class distinctions have had less 
influence, but on the other hand differences of race, language, and religion have 
created new barriers, misunderstandings and prejudices which have perpetuated 
the miserable old delusion. The lesson which we have learned but imperfectly 
and which we must learn completely is that the destruction of the poor is not 
their depravity, or their perversity, or their personal peculiarities of any kind, but 
their poverty. No one has challenged—possibly because it appeared in mid- 
summer—the assertion which we took occasion to make over a year ago, that 
the only generalization which it is safe to make about the dependent poor is 
that they are poor. Devotion to ideals, heroic sacrifice, stern self-denial, unflag- 
ging persistence, and whatever other virtue you choose to name, are to be found 
among the poor, and a full assortment of the common failings of the race is 
theirs also. The differentiating factors are economic rather than moral or relig- 
ious, social rather than personal, accidental and remediable rather than funda- 
mental. 

These deeper liknesses have been obscured, and the superficial differences 
exaggerated to the point of caricature, by the instinctive dislike and distrust 
felt by the first comer in the new land towards his successors, and by each 
assimilated or partially assimilated people towards the still later arrivals. Indi- 
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viduals of superior endowment have always quickly escaped from the disabilities 


of language and a new environment, but there have remained behind, as if in a 
low-lying bank of fog, such as could not push ahead; and all the original antipathy 
against the foreigner, all the misunderstanding of the alien, amounting to open 
scorn and hatred at its worst and condescension in its more benign aspect, are 
visited upon these submerged peoples. Irish and Italian Catholic, Russian 
and Austrian Jew, beer-drinking German, French Canadian, Mexican Half-breed, 
Oriental Coolie, Slav, Syrian, Negro,—how they have all in turn been made 
to feel, though in vastly different degree, that the hand of man was against 
them! Some of these groups have conspicuously gained their foothold, over- 
coming obstacles which were perhaps slight in the first place; and others, so far 
as human eye can foresee, may never successfully overcome them. But this is 
certain, that the poor among them have fallen doubly heir to their disadvantages, 
and suffer in public esteem not for their own faults but for prejudices, misun- 
derstandings, and traditions from which those who have succeeded in adapting 
themselves to new conditions have fortunately, though often only slowly and 
painfully, become free. 

Does not this suggest that the main cause for dependence and privation in 
this country is mal-adjustment rather than depravity? No disposition to idealize 
the poor, or to permit sentimentality to usurp the place of reason and common 
sense, is implied in calling sharply in question the traditional attitude of those 
who assume personal fault or shortcoming as an explanation for need, and who 
sigh over the improvidence, the perversity, and the ignorance of the poor as if 
they were so obvious as to need no demonstration, and so ineradicable as to lead 
naturally to profound discouragement. 

The truth is that industrial accidents and sickness and widowhood and 
orphanage and insufficient food and insanitary dwellings, are conditions which 
accompany dependence on charitable relief so frequently as to lead to the just 
suspicion that they are fundamental causes. The truth is that many families 
which are not now self-supporting would be so if they were in another locality, 
that others would be entirely self-supporting except for irregularity of employ- 
ment for which they are no more responsible than their children-in the kindergar- 
ten, that others would be self-supporting if in growing youth they had been given 
an entirely different sort of education, education which in a few enlightened com- 
munities we are now trying to give their children, that others would be. self- 
supporting if wages in industries which are undeniably profitable to their proprie- 
tors paid a living wage to employes, that others would be self-supporting if there 
had been some safe, widely known, and remunerative opportunity for investing 
their savings. Now all these illustrations—and they are only illustrations—point 
towards mal-adjustment rather than to personal fault, and it behooves charitable 
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agencies to weigh thoughtfully the probability at least that herein lies the more 


important part of their problem. “Total depravity is a comfortable doctrine,” 
said the old lady in a New England prayer meeting, “and I believe in it, but I 
never knew anyone to live up to it.” Mal-adjustment is a very uncomfortable 
doctrine but it is easy, alas, to find many who live up to it. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


INVESTIGATING NEW 
YORR’S LICENSE BUREAU 


The probe of the commissioner of ac- 
counts has been forced into the licensing 
methods of New York in a public in- 
quiry, just closed, which lasted for three 
weeks. The revelations are of particular 
interest to social workers, inasmuch as 
the graft and confusion which the in- 
quiry has brought out are of a kind to 
affect directly not only the convenience 
but the livelihood of thousands of humble 
citizens, and the safety from fire and 
other perils of all that public which pat- 
ronizes cheap amusements. It may be 
explained that the licensing authority in 
New York is divided between the License 
Bureau, under the mayor, and the Police 
Department. The Police Department su- 
pervises the licensing of saloons and thea- 
ters, and was not involved in the inquiry 
which has just closed. To the License 
Bureau have been left all petty licenses, 
from those of organ grinders and push 
cart men to those of moving picture 
shows. 

To sum up the actual findings of the 
inquiry, it laid bare an alleged “graft” 
which, from the testimony, appears to 
have been so widespread as to have be- 
come almost a convention, and which 
seems to have gone on for a couple of 
years at least without having been once 
publicly resisted by any of its victims. 
Some time ago the commissioner of ac- 
counts began to receive affidavits from 
push cart proprietors, charging the police 
with brutality, blackmail, etc. On in- 
vestigation it was discovered that the 
names of these presumed push cart li- 
censees were not to be found anywhere 
in the books of the License Bureau, and 
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to get at the bottom of the matter an 
inquiry was ordered by the mayor. The 
results would seem to show that hundreds 
of push cart licenses in New York are in 
the hands of people who never officially 
received a license from the city. These 
licenses have been trafficked in, hypothe- 
cated, and made to produce many times 
their original cost price. The License 
Bureau, from the inquiry, appears to 
have been more or less aware of this 
trafficking, which was an illegal prac- 
tice, and to have used it as a means to 
extract blackmail. The situation had its 
rise some years ago when the mayor de- 
creed that there should be no further is- 
suance of push cart licenses, although 
those previously issued could be renewed. 

As a general measure of self-protec- 
tion, the push-cart men had organized. 
Their leader, named Schwartz, was 
charged at the inquiry with blackmail on 
his own account, and has been arrested. 

But the push-cart inquiry served only 
to open the flood gates, and the more 
startling of the testimony came afterward 
when the proprietors of moving picture 
shows were subpcenaed. A moving pic- 
ture license in New York costs $25 a 
year, under the law. At the inquiry, wit- 


. ness after witness testified to having paid 


$200 for his original license,—$25 for 
the license and $175 for graft. But this 
was only a beginning. The laws gov- 
erning the License Bureau have been so 
framed that the License Bureau is given 
summary right to revoke licenses, with- 
out a hearing, and owing to this circum- 
stance the tendency of the initial graft 
to run into perennial blackmail appears 
(naturally) to have been irresistible. The 
inquiry as a whole has had its immediate 
result in the suspension of the chief of 
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the bureau, John P. Corrigan; the arrest 
of the deputy license commissioner for 
Manhattan, Gaetamo D’ Amato, the resig- 
nation of the Brooklyn deputy commis- 
sioner, Kinsella, and the arrest and in- 
dictment of a number of inspectors and 
license policemen. The Department of 
Water-Supply, Gas, and Electricity was 
likewise implicated by the testimony, 
though less conclusively. 

Of more permanent*interest than the 
house cleaning, however, is the revision 
of licensing methods which has already 
begun as a result of the inquiry, and the 
further stimulus given to corrective legis- 
lation which was proposed as much as a 
year ago. As an immediate step it may 
be taken for granted that a modern sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and of records will 
be intwoduced into the License Bureau 
and that some method will be worked 
out whereby the holder of a license may 
at any time be identified as the party to 
whom it was originally issued. 

But it is as a lesson in municipal 
anarchy that the inquiry of the com- 
missioner of accounts has a _ general 
interest. The license is, to the push 
cart man, the peddler, the moving 
picture proprietor, nothing less than a 
franchise to earn a livelihood, and is 
not less important to him individually 
than his political franchise. Yet in New 
York this franchise is vested in a depart- 
ment whose powers, subject only to the 
appointments of the mayor and to such 
proceedings as those just closed, are prac- 
tically unlimited. The duties of the Li- 
cense Bureau, on the other hand, are 
hardly defined by law at all. The issu- 
ance, for instance, of a moving picture 
license, may affect the health, safety from 
fire, neighborhood peace, and general in- 
terests of many people, and to be ju- 
diciously made must be done under the 
advice of practically every administra- 
tive department. And in recognition of 
this truth the Fire Department and 
Health Department, have as a general 
rule been consulted by the License Bu- 
reau in the issuance of petty licenses and 
their revocation. But there is no law 
compelling the License Bureau to consult 
these departments, or to act on their ver- 
dict when it is given, or in any way to 
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take them into its confidence. This circum- 
stance, coupled with the extreme diffi- 
culty of forcing the hand of the License 
Bureau through mandamus or other legal 
proceedings, has left the bureau to all 
intents and purposes in the position of a 
czar. And since graft, as made evident in 
the recent inquiry, necessarily leads to 
all kinds of breaches of law, the License 
Bureau has had the public doubly in its 
grip. Did the licensee withhold his trib- 
ute? Then presto, the Tenement House 
Department, or the Fire Department, was 
called in; an actual irregularity of prem- 
ises or an insecurity of machine was dis- 
covered, the department which was con- 
sulted registered an honest protest, and 
the License Bureau was able to shelter 
itself behind this protest. Thus it was 
to the interest of the License Bureau to 
encourage, even to ignore, the breaches 
of law which rendered its blackmail well- 
nigh unassailable; and as for the protest 
of citizens or of city departments, these 
could be heeded or not as was convenient 
to the License Bureau,—there was no 
law in the matter. 

Such conditions almost justify,a new 
“apology for graft.” The system was 
made for graft. Doubtless the legislators 
who made it were innocent of any such 
intent, but a shiftless handling of compli- 
cated questions, and irresponsible law- 
making, can have only one result. 

As a general measure to correct the 
conditions described here and made evi- 
dent in the recent inquiry, an amendment 
to the Greater New York charter was in- 
troduced at the last session of the Legis- 
lature. It had the endorsement of the 
Board of Education, the Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League, the People’s Institute, 
and various civic organizations, and pro- 
posed, among other things, a concentra- 
tion of all licensing power, great and 
small, in the hands of some one respon- 
sible department, specifically the police. 
The law failed of passage and will prob- 
ably be re-introduced at the next session 
of the Legislature, with additional provis- 
ions detailing the exact procedure to be 
followed in issuing and revoking a license 
and making it mandatory that the ap- 
propriate city departments be consulted 
by the licensing department in issuing a 
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given license. It will further, if passed, 
give legal refuge to the licensee who be- 
lieves that his license has been menaced 
or revoked unjustly. At the municipal 
end of the situation a recent meeting of 
various city departments, called by the 
mayor, was held with the object of form- 
ulating regulations governing the con- 
struction and operation of moving pic- 
ture shows; hitherto such regulations, 
where they had been worked out at all, 
have not been codified or printed and 
were not accessible to the public. Thus 
the inquiry of the license commissioner 
will lead not only to a cleaning up within 
the License Bureau as now constituted, 
but will give a more important endorse- 
ment to the attempts to put the entire 
vital licensing question on a just and 
workable basis. 


FRANH E. WING 
GOES TO CHICAGO 


Frank E. Wing, who for nine months 
has been assistant director of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey of Charities Publication 
Committee, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Tuberculosis So- 
ciety to succeed Alexander M. Wilson 
who will become general superintendent 
of the Chicago Bureau of Charities. Mr. 
Wing’s work in Chicago will begin on 
November 20 after the closing of the 
Civic Exhibit of which he is in charge. 

Mr. Wing has been in social work since 
July, 1903, when he became connected 
with the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, first as an inves- 
tigator and later as a district agent on 
the lower West Side. In 1905 he was 
made assistant general agent for the so- 
ciety. In 1905 he became master of the 
science department of the Allegheny Pre- 
paratory School, but in December, 1907, 
he again entered social work and became 
assistant director of the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey, making a special investigation of the 
typhoid situation in that city. 

He was an investigator for the Pater- 
son Flood Relief Committee in 1904, the 
Slocum Disaster Committee in 1905, and 
chairman of the investigating committee 
of the Allegheny County Child Labor 
Association. 
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FRANK E WING. 


Mr. Wing is a native of Maine and 
was graduated from Wesleyan University 
in 1900. Previous to beginning social 
work in New York he taught in high 
schools at Stamford, Conn., and Milton, 
Mass. 


JUDGE LINDSEY 
ON COLORADO POLITICS 


Acknowledging that the chances are 
ten to one against him, Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver is once more heading 
an independent ticket, opposed by two en- 
trenched political organizations and fight- 
ing it out to a finish in the hope that his 
campaign may serve to open the eyes of 
the Colorado voters even if it fails to keep 
a trained man, a friend of children, on 
the juvenile court bench. 

Judge Lindsey’s political career has 
been no less interesting and picturesque 
than his unique and forceful administra- 
tion of the Denver juvenile court which 
is familiar to our readers. In a pamph- 
let which he has mailed to twenty-five 
thousand voters he tells how both political 


parties have fought him and how these 


same parties are controlled each by cor- 
porations having valuable franchises at 
stake and by an organization of retail 
liquor dealers. 

Judge Lindsey’s own description of his 
political career follow: 

I started in politics as a boy of 18, follow- 
ing the election crooks from precinct to pre- 
cinct and watching them stuff the ballot 


boxes amidst the smiles and knowing looks 
of the policeman on duty. I have seen those 
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who protested knocked down and dragged 
out. I became a precinct committeeman in 
my party when I was a young man in the 
twenties. I worked up through the ranks 
to a position as a member of the state ex- 
ecutive committee of the Democratic party 
in 1900. I saw judges on the bench called 
into committees and told what to do in cer- 
tain cases. I know how the courts have 
been debauched and corrupted, and everyone 
in this city and state knows that I have re- 
volted, rebelled and protested, and with 
others helped to fight them as best I could. 
It has been a miracle that I have served for 
eight years in the county and juvenile courts, 
for according to all political precedents I had 
no right to serve while opposing such con- 
ditions. But that survival came through an 
accident in the republican convention four 
years ago, when I was nominated to the sur- 
prise of everyone, and the Democrats put 
me on their ticket, as the newspapers de- 
clared “amidst howls and hisses.” On ac- 
count of the women voters who did not know 
how to scratch, it was feared by the Demo- 
crats they would lose votes and so they nom- 
inated me, and the fact that I was on both 
tickets was responsible for my election. If 
I had been compelled to run as an independ- 
ent it is very questionable if I could have 
received five thousand out of the sixty thous- 
and votes which were cast in this city, al- 
though I know,—and I speak this without 
boasting,—that eighty per cent of the people 
here want me for juvenile judge. Yet not 
ten per cent would be able to vote for me 
unless I am on the straight ticket of one of 
the old parties. j 


CIVIC SPIRIT WIDE 
AWAKE IN MILWAUKEE 


Awakened from its Rip Van Winkle 
sleep of many years, the city of Mil- 
waukee is realizing a new civic con- 
sciousness. This spirit, due primarily to 
a group of active, earnest, young men, 
is manifesting itself in numerous direc- 
tions that will affect vitally the social, as 
well as the business life, of the munici- 
pality. 

A number of civic leagues, with local 
membership but-in the aggregate repre- 
senting all sections of the city, are ear- 
nestly co-operating for the accomplish- 
ment of specific purposes. Movements 
have been initiated that will have far- 
reaching consequences. Among them is 
a systematic effort for beautifying the 
river front, by substituting vines, flowers 
and shrubs for ash-heaps, bill boards, 
manure dumps and other things offensive 
to sight and smell. Investigation has 
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been made into housing conditions; 
plans have been formulated for non-par- 
tisan municipal elections; a charter con- 
vention is engaged in the work of revis- 
ing the present charter, which the city 
is thought to have outgrown, the Metro- 
politan Park Board is planning the crea- 
tion of a civic center, and the school 
buildings have been opened to the people 
for social centers. 

The extended use of the school build- 
ings involves a number of propositions, 
which are being championed by John H. 
Puelicher, a member of the Board of 
School Directors. The initial steps were 
submitted by him and other speakers ten- 
tatively at a meeting of the Westminster 
Civic League, and that influential organ- 
ization unanimously endorsed them and 
appointed a strong committee to promote 
the project. At the May meeting of the 
Board of School Directors, Mr. Pueli- 
cher gave the first official impulse in 
furtherance of this idea by the introduc- 
tion of a resolution which provided for 
library and social rooms in each of the 
school buildings of the city. ; 

Mr. Puelicher’s plans do not end here, 
but contemplate a much wider program. 
Through his activity, arrangements are 
being perfected for accumulating at the 
schools the magazines which can be 
spared easily after having been read, 
there to be redistributed and used for 
reference. The use of school halls is to 
be given to citizens and their local or- 
ganizations—religious and political dis- 
cussions being the only topics on the pro- 
hibited list. In the new buildings, carry- 
ing out this purpose the assembly halls 
are being located on the first floor, in- 
stead of in the top story as heretofore, 
and are provided with separate entrances 
and exits. If the plans go forward as 
they now promise, a new type of school 


building is likely to result. ’ 


NEW YORK SOCIETIES 
TO PREVENT CRUELTY 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and animals in New York state 
was held in Troy October 21 and 22 with 
Judge Robert J. Wilkin of Brooklyn, the 
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president, in the chair. The committees 
on legislation and on various phases of 
anti-cruelty work reported at length and 
in figures of impressive size. The New 
York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, for instance, report- 
ed that it had received 16,084 complaints, 
investigated 15,499 of them, prosecuted 
10,741 cases, cared for 8,635 children in 
its reception rooms and tried 12,149 
cases in the children’s court. “The 
enormity of the figures presented made 
the report one of extraordinary interest,” 
said The Troy Record. But these figures 
are small compared with those offered by 
the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, of New York 
city, which has “humanely destroyed 
more than 800,000 cats and more than 
400,000 dogs within the past fourteen 
years.” 

Mrs. H. Clay Preston of Brooklyn, in 
reporting for the committee on humane 
education, showed a great demand for 
literature, and a growing feeling that 
humane education should be made a part 
of the public school curriculum. Lack 
of funds prevents the employment of a 
field secretary to organize new territory 
both in villages and in the country. The 
time is ripe for such extension work. 
Mrs. A. J. Wells of Syracuse emphasized 
the same opportunity. 

The secretary of the conference, H. 
Clay Preston, deplored the failure of 
many societies to keep adequate records. 
“Too many organizations allow their af- 
fairs to be conducted in a haphazard 
manner,” he said, and cited the difficulty 
in securing replies to letters of inquiry. 
Mr. Preston pointed out the parts of the 
state where there is greatest need for ef- 
fective organization in rounding out a 
roster of anti-cruelty societies which 
shall cover the whole state. He reported 
the death of John G. Shortall, an early 
leader in the movement and for many 
years president of the Illinois Humane 
Society. Co-operation was suggested 
with the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee in preventing the employment of 
children after 7 o’clock in the evening in 
such occupations as are not yet prohibit- 
ed by law. Mr. Preston deplored the 
moving-picture shows which children at- 
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tend at will and where “there is rich 
opportunity for children to meet evil as- 
sociates, to establish juvenile hang-outs 
and make a practice of going there even- 
ings that must sooner or later open up a 
way to the impairment of their morals.” 

Supt. E. Fellows Jenkins of the New 
York society reported the failure of the 
probation bill which “your committee 
presented to the Legislature and strenu- 
ously urged.” The committee’s recom- 
mendation that the bill be presented to 
the next session of the Legislature, was 
adopted. 


NEW YORRK’S 
NEWSBOY LODGING HOUSE 


A report recently given out by the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York re- 
garding the attendance of boys at the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House of the society, 
furnishes some specially significant facts. 
During the fiscal year 1907-1908, 3,844 
boys were registered at the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House. The number of lodg- 
ings furnished was 37,505, and the num- 
ber of meals, 68,106. Of the 3,844 reg- 
istered at the lodging house, 1,272 care- 
fully selected boys were able to pass the 
requirements for admission to the 
United States Army or Navy. That 
about one-third of the boys at the News- 
boys’ Lodging House should have joined 
the army and navy shows to what extent 
the management is able to follow up the 
admission of a boy to the house. In ad- 
dition, 131 boys were provided with 
homes and employment, and 448 with 
temporary employment. 

Another significant fact is that 1,278 
boys, or almost one-third of those regis- 
tered, were sent to the Newsboys’ Lodg- 
ing House directly from the Municipal 
Lodging House without having passed 
the night at the latter place. This meth- 
od of co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities and the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society has developed greatly 
during the last year. In 1906, only 
eighty boys were sent from the Municipal 
Lodging House to the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. About a year ago arrangements 
were completed by which all boys be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
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one, applying for shelter at the Municipal 
Lodging House, should be given cards 
directing them to the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House. That homeless boys should be 
lodged in a boys’ lodging house rather 
than in a lodging house for adults is ob- 
viously desirable. In addition, 200 boys 
were sent to the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House from the Charity Organization 
Society’s wood-yard, and 512 boys from 
the Joint Application Bureau. It is evi- 
dent that the Newsboys’ Lodging House 
is becoming an increasingly important 
factor in the reception of homeless lads 
applying to private and public charity, 
and also that the results in finding em- 
ployment for such boys are particularly 
gratifying. Of the 3,844 boys, 2,425, or 
sixty-two per cent, were born in the 
United States. Russia holds second place 
with 377 boys; Germany third with 285 
boys. Austria was the birthplace of 140; 
England, 131; Italy, 101; of boys born 
in Ireland there were but 43. The num- 
ber of different nationalities at the lodg- 
ing house during the fiscal year was 30. 


PLAYS HELP 
WASHINGTON PLAYGROUNDS 


Through the interest and generosity of 
the president, Mrs. Roosevelt, Ben Greet 
and his associate players, two thousand 
dollars were realized for the benefit of 
the Washington Playground Association. 
The beautiful and historic grounds south 
of the White House were thrown open 
on Oct. 16 and 17 for the presentation 
of two plays adapted from the Wonder 
Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne,—Pan- 
dora and the Box of Mischief and Midas 
and the Golden Touch. The weather was 
perfect, the setting most impressive, the 
acting representative of high art and 
the financial return most gratifying. 
What was perhaps most significant and 
inspiring, however, was the demonstra- 
tion of the kind of men and women in 
this country who are co-operating in 
social work. Though society turned out 
en masse, it was more than a social func- 
tion. One had the feeling that from the 
president down all knew why they were 
there and that they looked not only at a 
play but at a cleaner, better, happier 
capital city hovering in the background. 
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In a brief address the second day, the 
president heartily thanked Mr. Greet and 
his company. “We owe to them,” said 
he, “not only our entertainment of yes- 
terday afternoon and this morning, and 
that profit which must come from plays 
of this kind, done in this way, but we owe 
to them a substantial advancement in the 
movement for securing better playground 
facilities for the children of Washing- 
ton.”” What the president did not say 
was also true, that the idea originated 
entirely with Mrs. Roosevelt. When Ben 
Greet offered to come to Oyster Bay last 
summer, she replied: “Come to Wash- 
ington in the fall and give it at the White 
House for the playground fund.” The 
local committee, Cuno H. Rudolph, James 
E. West, John B. Sleman, Arthur C. 
Moses and Henry S. Curtis, all well 
known social workers, perfected the de- 
tails of what in some respects is the most 
significant entertainment ever given for 
charity or philanthropy in Washington. 

“Tf we had not cleared a dollar,” said 
Mr. Rudolph, “the impetus given the 
movement by these entertainments would 
have more than paid us for all the effort 
spent.” 


THE FOREST FIRES 
AND THE RED CROSS 


At the very outset of his work as na- 
tional director of the Red Cross, Ernest 
P. Bicknell has been called upon liter- 
ally to “go through fire.” Since October 
12 he has been travelling from point to 
point throughout the forest fire districts 
of Michigan and Minnesota, observing 
the present conditions, advising with 
those who are leading in the work of re- 
lief, and studying to gain from the ex- 
perience such information and suggestion 
as will prove serviceable in meeting simi- 
lar emergencies in the future. 

Going first to Minnesota, Mr. Bicknell 
visited Chisholm and the other burned 
districts’ whose plight was reported in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons for Octo- 
ber 10. The relief measures as therein 
described were found to be very satis- 
factory. Crossing the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, extensive fires were en- 
countered much of the way, Mr. Bick- 
nell’s train running through parts of 
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them. Although the loss in timber in 
these sections is enormous, the region is 
so sparsely settled that it is not likely 
there is much need for relief, though this 
is not yet fully known. 

The northeastern part of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, however, is where 
Mr. Bicknell found the most appalling 
conditions. Here the fires were most ex- 
tensive,—a strip 100 miles long and from 
twenty-five to fifty miles wide being prac- 
tically burned over; here was the great- 
est loss of life; and here the Michigan 
relief committees are putting forth their 
most urgent efforts. The absolute devas- 
tation of this district is almost incredible, 
many parts being swept as clean and bare 
as a table top. Most amazing of all, to 
one not familiar with the situation, is 
the fact that much of this territory is 
given over to farming, and the open 
spaces offered not the slightest hindrance 
to the sea of flame. Farmhouses in the 
middle of an open space half a mile 
square were doomed and quickly de- 
stroyed as the fury of the fire, with its 
storm. of flaming fragments, jumped 
from one edge of woods clear across to 
the other. The declaration of terror 
stricken inhabitants that the “air was on 
fire” expresses something of the way it 
appeared to be. The greatest loss of 
life, and the most critical situation gen- 
erally, was in the vicinity of Metz. In 
the township of that name eighty-four 
houses were burned and but seventeen 
are left, while nearly fifty lives were lost, 
bodies being found scattered throughout 
the region and along the roads wherever 
they were overtaken while fleeing. The 
problem of relief involves food and shel- 
ter practically through the winter. An 
indication of how little is left is to be 
found in the fact that relief supplies must 
include all the fodder for horses and 
stock in order to keep them from starv- 
ing. 

In response to the proclamation of 
Governor ‘Warner of Michigan relief 
funds are coming in to the relief com- 
mittees. The most important of these 
is at Detroit. The local branch of the 
Red Cross in that city has helped to or- 
ganize it, and Mr. Bicknell, as the rep- 
resentative of the National Red Cross, is 
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serving on it. From this committee, J. 
D. Hawks, president of the Detroit and 
Mackinac Railroad, which traverses the 
burned district, and Mr. Bicknell were 
appointed to visit and report on the con- 
ditions and relief needs in the stricken 
region. Relief stations have been opened 
at Metz and at Posen, a few miles dis- 
tant. The latter was chosen as the per- 
manent headquarters. The freight house 
at Posen has been turned into a ware- 
house for supplies, and through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Hawks a number of the 
ablest officials in the employ of the rail- 
road, experienced men of affairs, have 
been detailed to manage the relief work. 
To carry the work through the winter, 
the railroad has offered to supply two or 
three capable men who will be paid and 
directed by the Detroit committee. 

During the last few days Mr. Bicknell 
has been visiting parts of the interior of 
the lower peninsula of Michigan where 
the fires have been disastrous. He re- 
ports that although sparks from locomo- 
tives and the carelessness of hunters and 
fishermen have doubtless been in some 
degree the cause of the fires, many of 
those who are closest to the situation be- 
lieve that the carelessness of the farmers 
and other inhabitants of the districts 
themselves are even more responsible. 
The early autumn is the time when the 
fields are burnt over. Old stumps are 
set on fire and these smolder days and 
even weeks after it is supposed that the 
fire is out. When a strong wind springs 
up after a protracted drought such as. 
there was this year, these old stumps are 
fanned into flame and the sparks are car- 
ried into the woods where the reckless 
lumbering of years ago has left a tangle 
of slashings in the present second growth. 
When once this mass is well on fire al- 
most nothing can stop it, especially when 
carried on by a gale. 


Organized Labor’s Political 
Front Unbroken 


Graham Taylor 


The united front of organized labor 
remains unbroken at this writing,—a 
week before election. The only approach 
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to any breaks are really very insignificant, 
however: much political capital has been 
made of them. Not more than three or 
four leaders of national position or repu- 
tation have publicly registered any dis- 
sent from the political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. Presi- 
dent O’Keefe of the Longshoremen’s In- 
ternational Union, long after signing the 
declaration of the federation’s Executive 
Council, announced his intention to vote 
to the contrary in the exercise of his 
acknowledged liberty of political action. 
Neutrality was officially announced to be 
the policy of the United Mine Workers 
of America by President Lewis, without 
however challenging or antagonizing the 
attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor. Meanwhile the American Fed- 
eratiomst for October presented a sym- 
posium of the principal labor leaders of 
the whole country endorsing Mr. Gom- 
pers’ stand and the trade union press, 
with few exceptions, solidly support him. 

Only local labor bodies have formally 
taken adverse action. The prominence 
given to some of these has been quite 
grotesque. That of the Steam Shovelers 
and Dredgers for instance proved to be 
the resolutions of representatives of 
laborers on the Panama Canal! 

The issue of the struggle over the can- 
didacy of Speaker Cannon in the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor is typical of 
the attitude and spirit of the really rep- 
resentative state and national unions. At 
first it seemed as though there would be 
a dangerously divided sentiment over the 
bitterly contested resolutions demanding 
his defeat at the polls, or in case of his 
re-election, his retirement from the speak- 
ership. But so overwhelming was the 
majority for this action found to be that 
the dissenters failed to call for a division 
and only one delegate asked to have his 
vote recorded in the negative. Exasper- 
ated by the fact that the opposition from 
the floor came almost exclusively from 
appointive office holders, boldly led by 
the secretary of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the federation by the same de- 
cisive vote amended its constitution so 
that hereafter no delegate can be seated 
who is not actively engaged at the trade 
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he represents, or is a salaried officer in his 
union. Thus the game wardens and the 
deputy-factory and mine inspectors who 
constituted the divisive element were 
disqualified from making further dissen- 
sion in the conventions. This drastic 
measure might have been taken to be anti- 
administration partisanship, had it not 
been for the fact that an out-spoken ad- 
vocate of the renomination of the present 
republican governor was re-elected presi- 
dent of the federation. Thus the real 
non-partisanship of the labor vote was 
signally reasserted in Illinois. 

What effect this first lining up of 
trade unionists and their non-union ad- 
herents in politics will have upon the elec- 
tions is yet to be seen. It cannot fail to 
have marked and even decisive results 
in local elections. In the presidential is- 
sue it can have such an effect only in 
case the vote is otherwise close. Then 
united organized labor will come near to 
wielding the balance of power. Whether 
it does so or not in this campaign, the 
labor vote will be reckoned with again 
and again. For the solidarity of labor 
will be demonstrated as never before in 
unity of action. This will surely awaken 
the consciousness of political power and 
the desire to wield it for the interests of 
the class. Labor has entered American 
politics to stay. It remains for this 
campaign to prove whether its political 
policy will be to wield the balance of 
power within and between the parties, 
by trade union votes, or to build up a 
Socialist party of its own. Probably 
both these forces must be reckoned with 
hereafter, as the direct result of the 
power of each is demonstrated in the 
pending election. 


Together’ 


Reviewed by Belle L. Israels 


It is significant to find a modern novel 
taking cognizance of the social situation 
from a well informed point of view. We 
have had various forms of the social 
novel with characters more or less inter- 

1 Together, by Robert Herrick. New York, 1908, pp. 
595. Price $1.50 This book may be obtained at pub- 
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ested in social settlements or working 
girls clubs, but to read a novel like To- 


gether by Robert Herrick, which catches’ 


the social spirit of the modern American 
struggle from the point of view of the 
thinker as well as of the persons compos- 
ing an upper stratum of what we are 
pleased to call society, compels one to be 
impressed with the tendency toward the 
non-acceptance of our present ideals of 
the setting of a higher standard. To- 
gether is said to be “a novel about mar- 
ried people for all who are married.” It 
weaves a web of story around a number 
of married couples, showing the strug- 
gles through which they must pass until 
they learn that the lesson of successful 
married life is the being “together” in 
all things. 

The principal figure, Isabel Lane, typi- 
fies in her relations to her people, and 
then to her husband, the change in Amer- 
ican life that has taken place in the last 
forty years. Isabel Lane’s husband en- 
acts the modern part of the railroad offi- 
cial, who rises from the ranks of clerk- 
ship to one of the controlling positions 
of the company by reason of his “clever” 
understanding of modern methods of 
rendering traffic rates advantageous to 
the proper people. The story of John 
Lane is really the story of the Pennsyl- 
vania coal inquiry, and in its portrait of 
the attitude of society toward the man 
who steals in a large enough way, gives a 
very graphic illustration of the underly- 
ing causes of our discontent. Mr. Her- 
rick describes the history of this thinly 
disguised corporation as having been 
once only a handful of atoms. He says: 
“There was a period of birth; there was 
a period of conquest; and finally there 
has come the period of domination. Now, 
with its hold on the industry, the life of 
eight states, complete, like the great ser- 
pent it can grumble, ‘I lie here possess- 
ing.” In the characterization of John 
Lane and his quiet consciousness and 
determination, a man who sees nothing 
outside of material success, and who feels 
in the criminal prosecution to which he is 
subjected as a scapegoat of the company, 
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nothing more than the ineffectual attempt 
of the law to reach someone, and that has 
no disgrace for him, is the example of 
the modern type of business man who 
does no wrong of which he is conscious. 
He is simply following the methods of 
his time. The old colonel, the father of 
Isabel, shows the state from which he 
came. One of the old type of traders, he 
built up a. legitimate business reputation 
and success by the simple methods of 
buying and selling honestly and having 
the thing people wanted. Mr. Herrick 
gives in his quiet figure the necessary 
contrast with the more modern Lane. 

Of all the couples in the book there is 
only one that is ideally happy, and it 
unfortunately exemplifies what seems to 
be the lesson of modern business life. 
The righteous man, Steve Johnson, who 
refuses worldly success, must go down 
in the struggle because he cannot afford 
to bargain with his conscience and be dis- 
honest. He dies leaving his wife and 
family to struggle for existence, but the 
wife is inspired in her life by his cour- 
ageousness and fearlessness, and is sat- 
isfied to battle for her little children, 
knowing that they have a heritage which 
in their generation may count for more 
real success than was the lot of their 
father. 

After all, the significance of the book 
is in the grasp of the success that comes 
in our modern American life to those who 
will not look too closely into the methods 
of its achievement, and in Mr. Herrick’s 
appreciation that where the woman 
shares with the husband the closest de- 
tails of his life—even a knowledge of 
the hated “business’—happiness comes 
and life becomes worth living. The lit- 
tle struggles of the various people in this 
book for this or that kind of social rec- 
ognition, are unimportant beside the fact 
that this is a novel of modern conditions, 
written honestly and squarely with a 
full grasp of the attitude of the modern 
American toward anything that hurts 
his conception of the enormous machines 
which we are employing to run our 
industries for us. 
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Social Psychology’ 
Reviewed by W. B. Guthrie 


A book from the pen of Professor Ross 
starts with a strong point in its favor. A 
bold, original, yet consistent thinker, he cer- 
tainly has maintained in this latest work 
the high standard he has set and its study 
cannot fail to awaken a deeper interest in 
this phase of social investigation which has 
been so far rather neglected by men of 
science. 

Professor Ross defines social psychology 
as a study of the psychic planes and currents 
that come into existence among men in con- 
sequence of their association. The first 
chapter is devoted to an explanation of this 
statement which is ably set forth. His at- 
tachment to the psychic theory of society is 
shown in such statements as “It (society) 
is social only in so far as it arises out of 
the interplay of minds.” Again his recog- 
nition of the force of physical causation ap- 
pears when he says: ‘Race is the cheap ex- 
planation tyros offer for any collective trait 
that they are too stupid or too lazy to trace 
to its origin in the physical environment, 
the social environment, or historical condi- 
tions.” Many valuable educational lessons 
might be drawn from the chapter on “sug- 
gestibility,’ as the necessity for proper 
social environment that individual minds 
may develop; evidently intellectually con- 
sidered man is by nature a social being. The 
explanation of certain qualities in the female 
mind as due to long repression, while by no 
means new, is very well developed. 

The chapters dealing with the “crowd” 
and the “mob” are suggestive of the work of 
Le Bon, but the author is correct in saying 
that he has for the first time given a con- 
sistent and systematic discussion of these 
phases of social activity. A crowd is an im- 
mature mob. “A mob is a formation that 
takes time.” The extent and operation of 
the mob mind has been vastly modified 
through improved means of communication. 
The danger of a “craze” becoming general is 
greatly increased. 

The portion of the work dealing with the 
prophylactics against mob mind is sugges- 
tive and points out the way toward saner 
teaching and safer journalism. The dis- 
tinctions between progress which never 
turns upon itself and fashion which repre- 
sents merely cycles of recurring taste are 
interesting and instructive. The desire for 
distinction and attachment to the social 
class with real or imaginary superiority is 
not over emphasized. 

The power of convention, of fixed ideals, 

1 Social Psychology, an Outline and Souree-book, by 
Edward Alsworth Ross, 1908, Vol. I. Pp. 272. Price 
$1.50 net This book may be obtained at publishers’ 
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of tradition and the very irrational ground 
upon which most people are attached to the 
dominant opinion are clearly pointed out. 
The “spirit of the age” reigns because of 
“uneonscious imitation.” Many of the very 
absurd fads that have spread at various 
times, chiefly of a religious nature are ex- 
plained as “conventionality-imitation.” 

The bow-wow theory of language is briefly 
discussed. Regarding the spread of con- 
ventions the rule is laid down that “the 
social superior is imitated by the social in- 
ferior.” The law would need extensive qual- 
ifications some of which are mentioned. As 
Professor Patten points out, with the grow- 
ing influence of democracy the numerical 
power of the inferior social classes must be 
reckoned with. Much emphasis is laid 
upon the domination of the superior in so- 
ciety whether it be social, political, indus- 
trial or ecclesiastical. Illustrations are 
drawn from Rome which emphasize the 
political weight a gorgeous court and capital 
may have over the governed. The example 
of the assumption of the title of empress of 
India by Queen Victoria forms also a good 
example. The author has a very interest- 
ing discussion of the city and its place in 
culture. One is inclined perhaps to disagree 
with Professor Ross as to the dominating 
influence of the city in part culture. The 
perspective would change were the illustra- 
tions on the side of the country presented. 

The tendencies of democracy are to re- 
press the multitude either by the “tyranny 
of the mass” or the “fatalism of the multi- 
tude.” The distinction between custom as 
a way of doing and tradition as a mode of 
thinking introduces the discussion of the 
imitation of customs. Heredity may act in 
one way, custom in another. Custom dif- 
fers from heredity in that it is altogether 
psychical; it depends upon the mental con- 
stitution. Custom is the liberator of prim- 
itive man from the despotic terrors of the 
unknown. What is done frequently con- 
vinces that it may be done with impunity. 
In the same way the nature-gods came to 
displace the narrower religions resting upon 
ancestry worship, which became a less con- 
servative, less repressive system. The most 
practical part of the work deals with the 
forces of conservatism as they operate in 
social and political life and is rich in sug- 
gestiveness. The chapter on “custom imita- 
tion” has many interesting economic obser- 
vations. As an illustration the mooted ques- 
tion of the relation of wages to standard of 
living is raised and instances are given 
which suggest at least that the first desired 
end is to raise standard of living and that 
wages will follow: a theory adhered to by 
Mr. Gunton for example. The very interest- 
ing volume closes with chapters on Rational 
Imitation, Discussion, Union and Accumu- 
lation and Disequilibration. 
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The thirteenth Illinois State Confer- 
ence of Charities was chiefly notable for 
its frank facing of certain evils which it 
laid bare and for its recognition of cer- 
tain conspicuous shortcomings of the 
state as compared with other states, yet 
it also found much reason for encourage- 
ment in definite social and charitable ad- 
vances, and for hope in forces now at 
work. 

From Charles Virden, state agent for 
the visitation of children it heard of the 
terrible plight in which he found some 
children placed out in homes; through 
Dr. F. Emory Lyon, of the Central How- 
ard Association, it was given a glimpse 
of the insanitary condition of many of 
the county jails throughout the state; 
from Mrs. Louise Warren Atkinson, of 
Rockford, it learned more definitely what 
it has long known—that the fee system 
is at the root of much evil. Through the 
report of the legislative committee, and 
in many of the discussions, it saw*many 
of the urgent needs which the state has 
thus far neglected—the need for a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium and a more aggressive 
campaign against the disease; the need 
for industrial legislation along the lines 
of industrial insurance, employers’ lia- 
bility, to protect working women, to 
safeguard against dangerous machinery, 
and to regulate employment agencies ; the 
need for passing the adult probation law ; 
the need for an epileptic colony; and the 
need for better provision for dependent 
girls. 

On the other hand, the whole confer- 
ence found great cause for encourage- 
ment in Governor Deneen’s plain and un- 
assuming statement of definite advances 
gained, of the application of civil service 
to the state institutions and of the various 
forward steps in the treatment of the 
insane. It gloried in the non-partisan 
and able State Board of Charities and 
the comprehensive program of recon- 
struction and improvement which the 
board forged out and hopes to more 
fully realize if the proper legislative sup- 
port can be had. It found a new stand- 
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ard of infirmary for the poor set by the 
fine $2,000,000 infirmary now being built 
by Cook county, which was described by 
President William Busse of the Cook 
county commissioners. And it gained 
from Dr. Adolf Meyer an inspiring con- 
ception of the great new hope with which 
we are now pitting a thorough scientific 
method against the baffling ignorance 
that has heretofore surrounded the dis- 
eases of the mind. 

The main address of the conference 
was by Dr. Meyer, who was formerly at 
the Kankakee, Illinois, hospital, and who 
is now professor of psychiatry at Johns 
Hopkins University and director of the 
clinic in psychiatry at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. After some plain 
reference to his experience in Illinois, not 
without some bearing on the recent “in- 
vestigation” of state institutions, Dr. 
Meyer turned his attention to the prob- 
lem of the state care of the insane. First 
of all he pointed out that in order to deal 
properly with all those whom we call in- 
sane, we must include in the problem 
the whole range of mental disorders, 
from what is sometimes termed mere 
“nervousness” to the more serious condi- 
tions which render it necessary to pro- 
tect society and the patient himself. He 
then showed the error in the impression 
which many people and some physicians 
have, that all the insane must be kept 
apart from other people and that “once 
insane always insane.” In New York, 
he declared, twenty-five per cent of the 
5,000 who annually come to the hospitals 
recover, and still another twenty-five per 
cent recover sufficiently to go to their 
homes. Of the recoveries as many as 
one-fourth are by patients who have been 
in the hospital one year or longer. 

Emphasis was then put by Dr. Meyer 
upon the various living conditions which 
play an important part in causing insani- 
ty, it being wrong to ascribe the disease 
wholly to heredity, degeneracy and other 
similar causes. In view of the impor- 
tance of living conditions, the care of the 
insane aud the prophylaxis of insanity 
must go hand in hand. The hospitals 
must be centers not only of curative but 
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of preventive work; must extend their 
sphere of influence beyond the hospital 
walls, and must furnish a far-sighted 
policy for the state to carry out. Only a 
few hospitals have even thought of such 
work as this. 

In outlining an adequate program of 
treatment for the insane, Dr. Meyer 
spoke first of the clinic and the need to 
give greater time and care in the ex- 
amination of the patient than is necessary 
in the case of physical disorders. He en- 
larged upon the value of bringing about 
a closer relation between general hospital 
nursing and state insane hospital nursing, 
so that when the patient is brought in 
emergency to a city general hospital he 
will at once receive such care as is in 
line with the treatment at the hospital for 
the insane. It means much for the patient 
and his chances of recovery at the early 
critical stage in his affliction if he does not 
have to go through many hands. Much 
mischief is done by fanatical ex-patients 
who seek to make it difficult to commit 
patients. On the contrary, there ought 
to be far greater ease of commitment and 
more encouragement for voluntary com- 
mitment. Jury trials and court proced- 
ure should give way to careful examina- 
tion by experts. To help in this, there 
should be nurses and young physicians in 
every hospital specially trained to handle 
emergency cases. The hospital should be 
so organized that it will have the same 
sort of facilities for observation as are 
more completely provided in the state 
hospitals. In the state hospitals the high- 
est and most careful standards should be 
continuously maintained so that the cases 
which require a year or more for recov- 
ery shall reach as large a proportion as 
possible. The hospital’s relation with 
outside conditions should be such that 
the patient can readily be adjusted to 
them when he is discharged. 

How to organize the work in line with 
this program was discussed by Dr. Meyer 
in detail He suggested that the 
district state hospitals should be co- 
ordinated with a central institute which 
should hold each hospital up to its work. 
The central institute and the district hos- 
pitals should have the services of differ- 
ent types of physicians, to push forward 
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the different lines of work both within 
the hospital and with outside conditions. 
Petty politics, with its jealousy about the 
distribution of appropriations, should be 
entirely eliminated. The financial policy 
should be liberal enough to get away 
from patchwork and glory in low indi- 
vidual costs. In the purchase of supplies 
there must be no limitation to the state, 
and in the administration of civil service 
it must be remembered that this does 
scarcely more than keep the competitive 
balances even; attention must be given 
to the development of candidates. In | 
summing up, Dr. Meyer again urged that 
the question is not merely one of dealing 
properly with the insane, but that it is a 
problem involving the mental health of 
the whole people. 

A most interesting feature of the con- 
ference was an exhibit of work done at 
various institutions throughout the state 
and a display of the activities of certain 
societies and organizations devoted to 
various lines of charitable or social ef- 
fort. Among these exhibits none was 
more. significant than that showing the 
work of patients in the state hospitals 
for the insane. This was the result of 
the instruction which attendants at the 
state hospitals received last summer 
through attending a special course at the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. Basket making and other occu- 
pational work was taught as a means of 
re-educating the insane. The exhibit at 
the conference showed astonishingly the 
progress along this line which has come 
in the short time since the attendants 
started the work in each hospital. 

Governor Deneen in his address on 
‘The Wards of the State, mentioned 
above, dwelt upon the advantages which 
have come with the elimination of poli- 
tics and the introduction of civil service. 
He explained at length the purposes of 
the psychopathic institute and the value 
of hydrotherapeutic treatment in the hos- 
pitals for the insane, and discussed the 
reformatory work of the state penal insti- 
tutions. To the State Board of Charities 
he gave the credit for what has been 
done, and he condemned vigorously the 
unfairness of the recent legislative in- 
quiry. 
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The state’s care of the feeble-minded 
was the subject of Dr. W. H. C. Smith’s 
address as president of the conference. 
He traced the history of the Lincoln In- 
stitution from a small beginning as an 
experimental school in 1865 to its pres- 
ent large work with 1,400 defective chil- 
dren. Dr. Smith urgently advocated a 
more generous attitude toward the school, 
saying that the present individual cost of 
$140 is too low to afford the best care. 

In the absence of Dr. George W. Jones, 
superintendent of the school for the blind 
at Jacksonville, his address on the 
duty of the state toward the blind 
was read. After stating the modern 
way of treating the problem of blindness, 
he turned his attention to industrial occu- 
pation for the blind. The recent appoint- 
ment by the State Board of Charities of 
a commission to investigate the condition 
of the blind in the state was hailed as a 
step in the right direction and the hope 
was expressed that Illinois would soon 
follow the lead of five other states which 
have established permanent commissions 
with funds at disposal to study needs and 
meet them. 

The session on children’s charities was 
stirred by the description of the condition 
in which the state visitation agent, 
Charles Virden, declared he found many 
children who had been placed out in 
homes. The inhuman cruelty and torture 
which some of these foster parents prac- 
tice upon the children, the unspeakable 
crimes against them, the many ways in 
which they are exploited, and an exhibit 
of instruments used in their torture were 
convincing arguments in favor of the 
things Mr. Virden seeks: more money 
with which to carry on the work of his 
office, laws to prohibit the insuring of the 
lives of these orphan children—a prac- 
tice which has resulted in the literal 
working of children to death, and the 
licensing of lying-in hospitals, this last 
to put a stop to the wretched business of 
“baby farms.” 

The forlorn condition of children in 
county infirmaries was the subiect of a 
paver by Mrs. Richard N. McCauley. 
- matron of the Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home. She reported on the need for 
state indstrial schools to care for these 
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children. Miss Julia Lathrop and Mrs. 
Henry Solomon dwelt upon the menace 
which comes from neglecting the depend- 
ent girls of the state. Miss Lathrop 
urged that the state should do the placing 
out under its own supervision, through 
a board of public guardians, declared 
that this placing out and the care in pub- 
lic and private institutions must be kept 
up to a high standard, and insisted that 
unless this standard is maintained in in- 
stitutions the state should refuse to pay 
the cost. Prof. Charles R. Henderson 
followed with an admirable statement. of 
the reasons why state inspection and 
supervision are not only just to the state’s 
wards but are greatly to be welcomed by 
charitable organizations and institutions. 

Dr. F.. Emory Lyon’s report on the 
sanitary condition of county jails, made 
on the basis of a questionaire sent out to 
all sheriffs, disclosed the miserable con- 
ditions which are familiar to anyone who 
has taken occasion to see a typical jail 
for himself. It is enough to know that 
twenty out of thirty sheriffs reported 
that their jails were built prior to 1883. 
Dr. Lyon attacked the fee system and 
gave instances of large amounts being 
received by sheriffs even when they have 
had no prisoners in their charge through- 
out a whole year. 

The fee system was discussed more in 
detail by Mrs. Louise Warren Atkinson, 
of Rockford, who told of its evils in the 
case of prosecuting attorneys who 
through it have a wrong incentive to roll 
up the number of convictions regardless 
of justice and what is best not only for 
the prisoner but for society. 

Charity organization in small cities was 
the subject of an address by Francis H. 
McLean of the CHariITIES AND THE 
Commons Field Department for the ex- 
tension of organized charity. Lack of 
growth is caused, he declared, by the 
inherent weakness of a long established 
district system whereby volunteer work- 
ers, usually women who have many prior 
obligations, are given too much separate 
responsibility. What is needed is one 
social agency in the small city, in charge 
of some one well paid social worker who 
fully anpreciates the various phases of 
the problem and who is given general 
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direction of all the work in the city. Spe- 
cial lines of social effort developed under 
this system can be separately adminis- 
tered, if that seems advisable, after they 
have been well started. 

Tuberculosis, as a problem to which 
Illinois must at once direct attention if 
she is to keep up with other states, was 
discussed by Dr. J. W. Pettit, president 
of the Illinois State Medical Society, and 
Alexander M. Wilson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute and now superintendent of the 
Chicago Bureau of Charities. Dr. Pettit 
spoke on The Local vs. the State Sana- 
torium. He laid particular emphasis on 
the value of the local sanatorium which 
can now easily be secured by the local 
community under the provisions of the 
recently enacted Glackin bill. If an es- 
sential value of the state sanatorium is 
educational, he urged that that is all the 
more reason why we should “bring the 
sanatorium to the people rather than try 
to bring the people within the influence 
of a state sanatorium which must neces- 
sarily be distant from a large proportion 
of the population.” The therapeutic effi- 
ciency of the small local sanatorium he 
considered quite equal to that of a large 
one maintained by the state. He warned 
especially against the danger that a state 
sanatorium may with other state institu- 
tions become a football of politics, and 
depreciated the too lavish expenditure of 
money which is usually put into the 
buildings of a state sanatorium. Recall- 
ing the long struggle which Illinois is 
having to get a state sanatorium, he said 
that local sanatoriums can be put into 
oneration without delay, and, moreover, 
the system is capable of ready extension. 
He concluded, however, with the query, 
“Why not have both?” 

A working tuberculosis program for 
Illinois was outlined by Mr. Wilson. It 
includes a more aggressive educational 
camnaign by the state board of health— 
starting with a provision for instruction 
in the schools, a law to require physi- 
cians to register cases, thorough and fre- 
quent disinfection of the room occupied 
by a consumptive, at least one free dis- 
pensary in each county for exnert diag- 
nosis and treatment, a tuberculosis hos- 
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pital for advanced cases in each com- 
munity of any size, and a state sanatori- 
um for the cure of persons in the early 
stages of the disease. 

The report of the committee on legis- 
lation, given by Chairman Sherman C. 
Kingsley, of Chicago, took a rapid ex- 
cursion around Illinois’ legislative fence, 
locating the rails which are down and 
urging the conference to get behind the 
effort to put them in place. It comment- 
ed upon the advance work under the 
State Board of Charities, and specifically 
urged a concerted effort to help the board 
secure its proposed improvements in the 
state’s charity service such as an epilep- 
tic colony, a tuberculosis sanatorium, and 
a modern well balanced system of admin- ~ 
istration. It cited the report of the State 
Industrial Insurance Commission as an 
indication of the need for legislation 
along this and other industrial lines such 
as employers’ liability (where it discoy- 
ered the fence rails flat down), protection 
of machinery, hours of women’s work, 
and the regulation of employment 
agencies. Especial attention was direct- 
ed to the bill introduced last session pro-. 
viding for adult probation, and urged 
that this bill be made a law to supple- 
ment the present law which extends par- 
ole to those guilty of some of the worst 
offenses, but has no provision for the 
release on probation of first offenders and 
those guilty of minor offences. 

The conference passed these resolu- 
tions: 


That the thirteenth annual conference of 
Illinois state charities indorse the excellent 
work and approve of the program which 
was carried out by and contemplated for fu- 
ture service of the Illinois State Board of 
Charities; and, further, that we sincerely in- 
dorse the foresight and judgment of Gover- 
nor Charles S. Deneen in appointing this 
non-partisan, earnest and expert State Board 
of Charities. 

That we respectfully petition the governor 
of the state of Illinois and the forty-sixth 
General Assembly, soon to convene, that the 
work of improving existing state charities be 
continued and that it be further expanded 
so as to include the establishment of a state 
colony for epileptics, a state sanatorium for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, and that im- 
proved and modern facilities be created for 
the care of the feeble-minded; that the work 
of the visitation of children be more ample, 
so that thorough supervision of this most 
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important charity be not neglected; that we 
indorse and approve of the commission re- 
cently established for the purpose of improv- 
ing the condition of the blind in Illinois, and 
that we respectfully urge a liberal, wise and 
needed aid to be given to this deserving 
movement. 


Peoria was selected as the meeting 
place for next year, and the following 
officers were elected: 


President, William C. Graves, of Spring- 
field; vice-president, Rev. James J. Shannon, 
Peoria; secretary, Dr. Frank P. Norbury, 
Jacksonville; assistant secretary, Perry N. 
Hiser, Peoria; chairman of the executive 
committee, Alexander M. Wilson, Chicago. 
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‘In the size and representative charac- 
ter of its attendance the seventeenth In- 
diana State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, held October 17-20 at South 
Bend, led the conferences of the middle 
West. 

Afmong all the problems to which the 
delegates gave not only their thoughtful 
attention but their earnest effort for so- 
lution, the question of improved housing 
for the whole state was most conspicu- 
ous. Since last year when the subject 
was presented to the conference in a sig- 
nificant paper by Mrs. H. E. Bacon of 
Evansville, detailing the results of an in- 
vestigation in that city, there has devel- 
oped a broad movement for a compre- 
hensive housing law, and the bill is now 
being prepared for presentation to the 
Legislature. Many bad tenements and 
housing conditions have been found in all 
parts of the state, detached unsanitary 
dwellings such as the hut, hovel and 
stable constituting an important factor. 
These conditions were shown to exist in 
villages and small towns as well as in 
cities. Mrs. Bacon presented an exhibit 
of pictures and diagrams showing bad 
housing conditions in several localities 
throughout the state. The lack of any 
housing regulations is responsible for the 
rapid upstart at the present time of con- 
structions which cannot fail to deteriorate 
quickly into the very worst of housing 
conditions. 

The proposed bill deals with sanitary 
requirements which all agree to, and then 
specifies such fundamental regulations as 
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the following: that not more than eighty- 
five per cent of corner lots and sixty-five 
of other lots may be covered with build- 
ings; that no basement shall be used as a 
living apartment; that no air shaft shall 
be less than twelve feet in width; 
that the floor of no dwelling shall 
be less than two feet above the ground 
and that no back yard shall be less than 
fifteen feet in depth. This movement is 
so important to Indiana, and as a type 
of effort for other states to follow, that 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons plans in 
a forth-coming issue to discuss the ques- 
tion more adequately. 

In his presidential address Dr. George 
F. Edenharter reviewed a_ successful 
year of work in the new Central Hospital 
for Insane, vindicating the wisdom of the 
Legislature in its establishment. He re- 
grets that the capacity of the hospital is 
less by 814 than the number of insane 
persons in the district and that the nor- 
mal capacity of the institution, 1,605, is 
of necessity exceeded to the detriment 
of the service. Dr. Edenharter showed 
the imperative need of an appropriation 
of $182.50 a year for each patient, which 
amounts to but fifty cents a day apiece 
for all expenses. 

Encouraging reports of success in the 
war upon adulterated food products, 
were given by the state food and drug 
commissioner, Dr. H. E. Barnard, who 
declared that the amount of adulterated 
food manufactured in Indiana has been 
reduced to a negligible quantity. He 
pointed out that there is still need for 
more careful regulation of small slaugh- 
ter houses and for the condemnation of 
contaminated wells. It was found that 
while a majority of the people used well 
water there are sixty per cent of the wells 
contaminated by some kind of filth. 

That the final word has been spoken in 
the controversy over institutional or fam- 
ily homes for orphan children was de- 
clared by Dr. H. H. Hart of Chicago. 
Crippled, epileptic and blind children 
may best be cared for in institutions, 
while the normal orphan child should be 
placed in a carefully selected family 
home visited by a competent visitor. 

Gov. J. Frank Hanly could not appear 
as scheduled for the large Sunday after- 
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noon meeting, but considerable interest 
was developed over a friendly contro- 
versy which sprang up between the 
speakers. Supt. W. H. Whittaker of the 
Indiana Reformatory pleaded for such 
measures as the abolition of the saloon 
and the sterilization of habitual criminals, 
as a means of largely doing away with 
the need of reformatories. Alexander 
Johnson in reply declared sterilization to 
be a grave mistake. Moreover, he failed 
to see in the abolition of the saloon an 
all-sufficient panacea for social ills, and 
expressed the doubt that any one reform 
can be considered apart from its rela- 
tion to others. As a youth, he said, he 
had believed the associated charities 
movement to be the means of curing 
most of the evils of the community, and 
he had thought that the need for refor- 
matories could be done away with 
through the early correction of wrongs 
in the home. But now he feels that so- 
cial problems are only to be worked out 
by availing ourselves of every contribu- 
tion toward their solution. 

Two important new enterprises in In- 
diana are the village for epileptics and 
the sanatorium for the treatment of tu- 
berculosis. The former has begun by 
using the farm houses found upon its 
recently purchased site but, lacking suit- 
able buildings, has received only able- 
bodied men. For the tuberculosis sana- 
torium thus far only a site has been 
secured. The president of the commis- 
sion, Dr. Henry Moore, recently spent 
some months studying the treatment of 
the tubercular both in the East and West. 
Based on these observations and on the 
proceedings of the National Tuberculosis 
Congress which he attended, he delivered 
an address on the needs of the movement 
in Indiana. 

Regarding adult probation Prof. D. C. 
Brown of the State Board of Charities 
showed conclusively from his correspond- 
ence with the judges in the state who 
have tried it, that the time has come for 
the general use of adult probation. 
Speaking of city charities from the busi- 
mess man’s point of view, S. M. Foster 


of the Associated Charities of Fort 
Wayne, insisted that the tremendous 
value of church and lodge property 
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should be taxed since these so-called 
charitable institutions accomplish less 
than the amount of taxes withheld would 
accomplish if used in the most approved 
manner.. As a business man he consid- 
ered that business men should give more 
of their time and support to associated 
charities. 

In his discussion of Unfinished Tasks 
of Organized Charity Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, field secretary for the extension of 
organized charity, declared that public 
relief should be the agency used, when 
its methods are as good as those of the 
associated charities. He showed the ne- 
cessity of introducing economy to pre- 
vent the tremendous wastes of our na- 
tional life, and urged that the powers 
of government be extended and made 
more constructive. An adequate deal- 
ing with housing conditions was pointed 
out as one of the most fundamental social 
problems and as a basic task of organized 
charity. 

State Senator, L. Ert Slack, advocated 
district workhouses instead of county 
jails for criminals convicted on short 
sentences. Proper security, segregation 
of the sexes and work could thus much 
better be provided. He objected to the 
present law for the sterilization of crimi- 
nals, and denounced the severity of the 
“sweat box’? methods used in the state 
for securing convictions. 

The value of the local hospital as a 
democratic influence in the community 
was emphasized by Prof. M. B. Thomas 
of Wabash College. It furnishes, he 
said, opportunity to the ambitious phy- 
sician in each county to use a laboratory 
and keep abreast of medical advance. 
Patients’ records tend to make medicine 
a known and exact science; while the 
confidence of the community in its ability 
to conquer disease is a valuable asset. 

An address on playground work was 
given by Charles J. Bushnell, formerly 
supervisor of playgrounds in Indianapo- 
lis, who instanced the many ways in 
which the well equipped public play- 
ground offers especially to the young the 
normal opportunity for proper social rec- 
reation. 

Prof. J. E. Hagerty of the Ohio State 
University traced the legal attitude to- 
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ward crime through the period when it 
was held that punishment should equal 
crime and when severity of punishment 
was invoked to prevent crime, when ref- 
ormation was the chief ideal, to the pres- 
ent time when the juvenile court is the 
best expression of the idea that crime 
should be made unnecessary.’ Professor 
Hagerty believes that its system of hav- 
ing the case investigated by an expert and 
passed upon by a competent judge which 
is more scientific will gradually come to 
replace the jury system in the trial of 
adults. 

Large attendance marked all the round 
table discussions. In that devoted to 
the juvenile court over which Rabbi M. 
M. Feuerlicht of Indianapolis presided, 
it was brought out that delinquency is 
often due to the neglect of otherwise 
careful parents to know where their chil- 
dren are at all hours. This was illus- 
trated by the case of two lads who were 
supposed to be playing with neighbor 
boys but who were really taking a course 
in theft under an expert who purchased 
the booty from them. Many girls who 
were watched with the greatest care at 
home were allowed to have almost any 
sort of company after passing the thresh- 
old. It was shown that the minimum 
age of factory girls should be raised to 
sixteen years, the age of consent; this 
would incidentally have a salutary effect 
on the domestic problem and prevent so 
many marriages of young women un- 
skilled in the art of housekeeping. 

The round table on state charities dis- 
cussed the fact that nurses and attend- 
ants in hospitals for insane and feeble- 
minded receive from eighteen dollars to 
twenty-two dollars a month while guards 
in prisons and reformatories receive 
from fifty dollars to eighty dollars. Rep- 
resentatives of both kinds of institutions 
expressed the belief that a decent respect 
for the state’s wards demands a more 
reasonable wage for nurses and attend- 
ants of the insane. 

The importance of proper care for the 
insane was also shown in the round table 
for county charities. Dr. S. E, Smith, 
superintendent of the Eastern Hospital 
for the Insane, declared that the reason 
his institution cures fifty per cent more 
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women than men is because he has not 
adequate provision for the men. 

In the catholicity of its selection of 
officers the conference has in past years 
chosen as president men _ representing 
many denominations of Protestants, while 
in the year 1907-8 the office was held by 
Father Francis H. Gavisk of Indianapo- 
lis. The choice this year was Rabbi Emil 
W. Leipsiger of Terre Haute. The next 
conference goes to Columbus, Ind. The 
other new officers are: 


Vice-presidents: Thomas Nugent, Washing- 
ton; A. F,. Dalton, Bedford; P. O’Brien, 
South Bend; John Stout, Paoli; Guy H. 
Humphreys, Bloomfield; Prof. M. B. Thomas, 
Crawfordsville; C. M. Marble, Jeffersonville; 
Judge Edward O’Rourke, Fort Wayne; J. 
W. Kraft, New Albany; Mrs. C. B. Stewart, 
Lafayette; Mrs. Mary LeVan, South Bend; 
Mrs. T. D. Barr, Fairmount; Miss Eleanora 
Robinson, Richmond; secretary, W. S. Sig- 
mund, Columbus; assistant secretaries, Miss 
Carrie Rein, South Bend; Miss Rhoda Weld- 
ing, Terre Haute. 


Executive committee: Dr. George F. 
Edenharter, Indianapolis; A. W. Butler, 
secretary, Indianapolis; W. H. Whittaker, 


Jeffersonville; Dr. C. E. Laughlin, Evans- 
ville; Meredith Nicholson, Indianapolis; 
Prof. W. G. Weatherly, Bloomington; J. 
B. Joyce, Kokomo; Alexander Johnson, Fort 
Wayne; Rev. O. L. Kiplinger, Michigan City; 
P. R. McCarthy, Vincennes; J. W. Volpert, 
Peru; Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, Evans- 
ville; Mrs. Julia E. Work, Plymouth; Mrs. 
Mary S. Lewis, Greensburg; Mrs. W. Bent 
Wilson, Lafayette. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The main topics discussed at the Mas- 
sachusetts Conference of Charities and 
Correction were not new to charity con- 
ferences. They were the old subjects of 
public and private relief, family obliga- 
tion to support children and immigra- 
tion problems. But they were presented 
by people who found new and significant 
features in these foundation problems of 
social workers. 

It was the largest conference ever held 
in Massachusetts and the interest in the 
regular meetings was increased by the 
exhibits of the Boston Association for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, 
the Dental Hygiene Council, the associa- 
tions working in behalf of children, the 
Playground Association of America and 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
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Blind. This is the first year that exhibits 
have been held in connection with the 
conference and the success of the venture 
will probably result in more extensive ar- 
rangements for 1909. 

The old question of the work of 
public and private charities,—what is the 
field for the overseers of the poor and 
what is the field for private organizations, 
occupied the greater part of the first two 
sessions. William P. Fowler, president 
of the conference, stated his belief that as 
far as possible it is better to divorce pri- 
vate charities from material aid, letting 
the activities of the former be advice, 
friendly visiting and finding work, and 
leaving to the latter the grosser task of 
providing the actual necessities of ex- 
istence. 


Public, as well as private charity has in 
late years improved in quality and quantity. 
Investigation has become more thorough, re- 
lief more adequate, less attention is paid to 
immediate economy and more to the future 
of the family aided. Co-operation between 
the public and-private relief-giving agencies 
is the key to the whole problem of right 
care of the poor and each should welcome 
the aid of his fellow-workers and should con- 
sider methods and exchange views. 


In regard to the advisability of giving 
outdoor relief to the poor, Mr. Fowler 
Sarde 

It is argued that it is the occasion for po- 
litical abuse and that poor people, who 
would not ask private charity, demand it as 
a right. But the only alternatives to public 
out-door relief are the almshouse and pri- 
vate charity, and it is often undesirable to 
break up a home and transfer the family to 
an institution, while a complete reliance on 
private charity is unwise both because of 
its uncertainty and because it is unfair that 
the care of the poor should rest on a com- 
paratively few generous givers. 


Mr. Fowler advocated labor colonies 
for tramps as the only cure for the hobo 
habit. The almshouse should be kept 
for the aged infirm without relatives and 
the vagrant should be made a problem for 
the police alone. 

Jeffrey R. Brackett argued for the ne- 
cessity for investigation and continued 
treatment of cases and stirred up a lively 
discussion among several of the overseers 
of the poor present. Bradford Hawes of 
Weymouth questioned the amount of 
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good done by investigation in many cases 
of sickness and death where need for 
help was immediate. Investigation, he 
believes, should be confined to “incom- 
petents and unemployed.” A. C. Hen- 
derson, a visitor of the State Board of 
Charities, stated that overseers in Massa- 
chusetts do not have time or opportunity 
to investigate or do constructive work 
and that investigation if accomplished 
must be made by private organizations. 

Speaking of the field work of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission for the Blind, 
Miss Lucy Wright, superintendent of the 
department of registration and informa- 
tion, stated that there are between 3,000 
and 4,000 blind persons in the state of 
Massachusetts, of whom IIo are in Fall 
River. The Massachusetts commission: 
has already established shops in Cam- 
bridge where weaving, mop-making, 
broom-making, cobbling and other indus- 
tries are taught. It maintains a shop 
school in Pittsfield, Mass., where mat- 
tress making and chair seating are taught 
and supervises a salesroom in Boston. 
This summer the commission helped 
maintain a salesroom at Manchester-by- 
the-Sea. 


In addition to this industrial work, the 
commission has a department of registration 
and information at its central office, from 
which field work among the blind is car- 
ried on, and it makes an appeal to social 
workers to co-operate in this work, particu- 
larly in the matter of prevention of unnec- 
essary blindness, of needless delays in the 
education and employment of blind persons, 
scattered throughout the state, and in form- 
ing local committees which will look after 
the blind of each community. 


The meeting on family obligation to 
support under the chairmanship of Wil- 
liam H. Pear brought out interesting dis- 
eee of the responsibility of family 
ife. 

“There is indeed obligation on the 
part of relatives to co-operate and sup- 
port,’ said Mr. Pear, “but there rests. 
upon us as we deal with these people, 
the great reciprocal obligation to relieve 
their distress by methods that tend to 
make them more useful members of so- 
ciety; better off spiritually as well as. 
materially; in. short by help that is. im 
effect genuinely constructive.” 


S 
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The ring of actual experience and an 
appreciation of the vital relation of the 
simple family group to the community 
of which it forms a part were the charac- 
teristics most plainly evident in a paper 
by Mrs. Annie L. Chesley, secretary First 
Parish Paine Fund, Cambridge. 

The key note of the paper was struck 
in: “There is a great deal more at the 
bottom of this whole problem than just 
to have each family care for its own. No 
family can stand alone. It cannot sepa- 
rate its life from the common life of the 
community.” The underlying discord in 
unfortunate family life is shown to come 
from this very mistake of separateness. 


The desire to stand alone is a great pres- 
ent evil because it is contrary to the true 
spirit of brotherhood. Selfishness is the 
primal sin—is still the deepest sin—because 


its essence is separateness. ... What then 
is our first real aim? Is it not to 
awaken a social consciousness? Is it not 


to help a man, so far as it is possible, to 
an appreciation of the permanent back- 
ground of his life—his family, his church, 
his neighborhood and his place in the in- 
dustrial world? 

This has been the aim of the administra- 
tors of the Paine fund as they have, in three 
years and a half, dealt with nearly three 
hundred situations. And the motive power 
toward that goal has been first of all a 
steadfast belief in the native goodness and 
worth of human nature. The finest kind of 
optimism that recognizes present weakness 
but sees beyond these, sometimes through 
them, to better things. 

In ways as varying as the need each 
problem must be met,—former standards 
respected and gently led into more possible 
ones, self-sacrifice curbed where it means in- 
justice to nearer claims, the real intent and 
dignity of simple living brought out, the 
duty and privilege of wise giving made clear. 
But behind and inspiring these different 
‘methods is the one constant and abiding be- 
lief that “in families God is working toward 
the ultimate fulfillment of his divine pur- 
pose for humanity—working toward that 
time when love and truth and justice shall 
rule the world. 


Miss May L. Shepard, general secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society 
_ of New Bedford, gave some practical in- 
stances of the willingness of relatives to 
co-operate with charitable agencies pro- 
viding the case of need was properly 
presented to the relatives. _ 

Perhaps the most interesting meeting 


_ of the conference was the one on Child 
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Life in the Streets under the chairman- 
ship of ©. C. Carstens. A unique study 
of street trades was presented by Philip 
Davis, supervisor of minor licenses in 
Boston. Mr. Davis’s report is the result 
of painstaking investigation of court and 
institution records. 5,000 boys are regu- 
larly licensed to sell newspapers in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Davis stated that a large ma- 
jority of these do not get into trouble, 
in fact not more than ten per cent. His 
object in presenting the report was to 
interest the conference in considering 
methods for benefiting this ten per cent. 
The facts which he presented showed 
that street work is if anything more dan- 
gerous than indoor employment though 
not nearly as well regulated by law or as 
carefully supervised. Among reforms, 
needed he mentioned (a) Codifying pres- 
ent law or street trades, (b) amending: 
law relative to responsibility for enforce- 
ment, (c) inaugurating in every city a 
method of supervision of juvenile street 
workers. 

Of 398 boys interviewed in the Lyman 
School, 160 were newsboys, 72 were 


_bootblacks, 110 were peddlers and 56, 


were messengers. In the Suffolk School, 
of 108 criminal cases personally investi- 
gated 82 were newsboys, 4 were boot- 
blacks, 21 were peddlers and I was a 
messenger. 

“Bad homes make bad streets and both 
make bad children.”” Thomas Chew, su- 
perintendent of the Fall River Boys* 
Club believes that if streets are unfit for 
play, they are also unfit for work. He 
stated that the democracy of the streets 
made them most valuable as playgrounds 
and that we are taking too much from the 
shoulders of parents in laying undue em- 
phasis on the value of playgrounds. If 
we cannot use the streets, Mr. Chew 
recommended the more extended use of 
school yards and vacant lots. 

William C. Bates, superintendent of 
schools in Cambridge, told how the pub- 
lic school work in his city is being keyed 
up to the real life of the outside world. 
School work has too much to do with 
books, Mr. Bates believes. In Cam- 
bridge he has secured the co-operation 
of several of the municipal departments 
and manufacturing concerns and sent 
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groups of students to libraries, police, 
fire stations, and factories where the 
workings of the departments were ex- 
plained and the students’ interest aroused 
as it could not be through books. 

The Problem of the Immigrant was 
the subject for Thursday’s discussion un- 
der the chairmanship of Meyer Bloom- 
field of Boston. Conserving our ‘Na- 
tionality” Resources was the subject of 
a paper by Mr. Bloomfield in which he 
stated that 


fifty or more nationalities have sent to 
this country the inheritors of their history, 
arts, culture and aspirations. In the tissue 
of America’s eighty-five millions the gifts of 
civilization to varied climes and floods are 
imbedded, waiting for the ripening of the 
nation’s genius to bring them to light. Be 
our entry gates open or screened, with every 
incoming tide of visitors from overseas, a 
gift and a duty become ours. 

Some commit this social task, as many 
another is relegated to the tiding-up activi- 
ties of evolution. “It will all- work itself 
out all right in time.” They little realize 
that outside the fantasies of perpetual mo- 
tion, the price for every step is outlay, sac- 
rifice and even pain; that the very boilers 
of evolution must be fired and stoked inces- 
santly by mankind’s workers, servants, he- 
roes and martyrs. 

Unmindful of the distinctive contributions 
that may be ours by a plan of conserving 
the peculiar qualities of the different races 
who are our neighbors, we have naturally 
afforded no considerable outlet for their em- 
bodiment. 


A paper by Prof. Vida D. Scudder on 
Work With Italians at Denison House, 
Boston, was read by Miss Smith, a work- 
er in the settlement. 


Denison House has for some years been 
carrying on an interesting work in the 
Italian colony of the city. A suggestion that 
we call in the help of the educated Italians 
in reaching and influencing their more ig- 
norant brothers resulted in the formation 
of a club called the Circolo Italo-Americano. 
Of the 150 members about one-third are 
Americans, the rest Italians. It is on a 
wholly democratic basis. The activities of 
the circolo are under two main heads: first, 
the neighborhood work which includes sew- 
ing clubs, gathering for recreation and in- 


dustrial training, and the promotion of 
friendly relations between Americans and 
Italians; second, the educational activities 


undertaken in conjunction with other organ- 
izations, such as the lecture-concerts on Sun- 
day afternoon in the hall of the North 
Bennett Street Industrial School, and the 
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brief leaflets in Italian issued with the help 
of the Good Government Association and 
giving information about American civiliza- 
tion to newly arriving immigrants. 

One of the chief lessons learned from the 
work is that its success is entirely due to 
its truly democratic character, to the co-oper- 
ation and leadership of the Italians them- 
selves. The people care for the work be- 
cause its activities are to a large extent 


the expression of their own lives and their 


own desires. 

Real insight into the psychological life 
of a people is the first requisite of sound so- 
cial work. The instinctive Italian feeling 
toward American civilization is that its ef- 
fect is economically good, but morally bad; 
that there is more money, better housing, 
greater religious liberty, but the develop- 
ment of cheap ambition, a general coarsen- 
ing and destruction of idealism. 

To meet this situation we must connect 
the Italians with forces making for politi- 
cal and social reform. As to methods—they 
involve three steps: sympathy, co-operation 
and education. To attain sympathy and per- 
sonal contact the first mechanical need is a 
knowledge of the Italian language. Clubs, 
like the Circolo Italo-Americano, based on 
perfect social equality are perhaps among 
the best ways for achieving personal con- 
tact. 


The work of the Vocation Bureau in 
Boston in trying to “fit round men into 
round holes and square men into square 
holes” was described by Frank Palmer 
Speare, educational director of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. The bureau’s aim is 
to “unite a man’s best ability with his 
enthusiasm,’’—to straighten out cases 
like those mentioned by Mr. Speare, one 
of a worker in a jam factory who wanted 
to be a poet, another of a stenographer 
who felt called upon to become a pugilist, 
and still another of an inefficient type- 
writer who felt the need of studying 
physics and foreign languages. Each of 
these three men is now finding out what 
his real vocation is and they are enthusi- 
astic in their efforts for improvement. 

The last meeting of the conference was 
in charge of the committee on children, 
David F. Tilley, chairman. Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans, trustee of Lyman and In- 
dustrial Schools, 


A study of cases made by Mrs. Evans 
was reported at length in CHARITIES AND 
Tue Commons for May 2. 

As a result of this study, out of a list 
of 1,186 girls it has been found that 68, 


1 reported on Feeble . 
Mindedness and Juvenile Delinquency. 
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or 5.7 per cent of the whole number, are 
so feeble-minded as to warrant a trans- 
fer to custodial care without giving them 
a trial on parole; while 265 girls, or 22.3 
per cent of the whole, are border-line 
cases whom it is practically hopeless to 
try to reinstate in the community, but 
who nevertheless it is felt should have 
their chance at life before it is just to 
segregate them permanently in a custo- 
dial institution. The question arises 
whether others of this class now spread- 
ing ruin in the community, debauched 
themselves and debauching others, should 
not be recognized as either insane or 
feeble-minded and put under custodial 
care. 

The irresponsibility of many juvenile 
delinquents at the age of puberty and 
adolescence was brought out by Dr. Isa- 
dor H. Coriat of Boston, who cited a 
number of cases that have come under 
his own observation where medical ex- 
amination has proved delinquency to be 
a disease rather than willful wrongdoing. 

Officers for next year’s conference 
were elected as follows: 


President, Zilpha D. Smith, associate di- 
rector Boston School for Social Workers; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Frank Carter, Lawrence 
City Mission, David F. Tilley, State Board of 
Charities; secretary, Seymour H. Stone, gen- 
eral secretary Boston Children’s Friend’s 
Society; treasurer, Lehman Pickert, presi- 
dent Federation of Jewish Charities, Boston. 


OHIO 


Both in its record breaking attendance 
of 554 registered delegates and in its 
three days filled with earnest papers and 
discussions the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held in San- 
dusky from November 6 to 9 was the 
most successful in the state’s history. 

While state and city charities with their 
clear cut problems and breadth of social 
experience were represented in valuable 
section meetings and in several note- 
worthy addresses by some of the confer- 
ence leaders, the emphasis of the confer- 
ence was upon county charities, the at- 
tendance being very largely drawn from 
those in charge of county institutions. 
In fact, as one of the leaders put it: “The 
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most impressive thing is that this is 
neither a state nor a city conference but 
a conference of county workers. It is 
characteristic that to the various chari- 
table interests of the counties is brought 
that splendid expression of the best rural 
American citizenship which insures, not 
spasmodic reform, but a steady progress 
of the best ideas.” 

Such papers as that by Superintendent 
G. S. Mordoff, of the Huron County In- 
firmary, on the care of the sick in county 
infirmaries, reflected encouragingly the 
continually rising standards in these 
county institutions. The discussions 
were filled with an interchange of such 
experience and practical suggestions 
along detailed lines as afford very real 
additions to the comfort and happiness 
of infirmary inmates, however incidental 
the improvement may appear to the out- 
sider. The responsibilities of the county 
children’s home trustee were discussed 
by E. H. Kerr of the Miami County 
Home, who contended that the trustee 
should not be expected always to find a 
family home where the child would rise 
above the average, but that if the child 
does reasonably well, the responsibility 
of the trustee to the child and to society 
is fulfilled, his point being that it is far 
better to place the child in an average 
family home rather than wait to find one 
greatly above the average, since all agree 
that the child should not remain in the 
county home where conditions at best 
are far below the average family home. 

Some doubted whether under recent 
legislation county visitors still possess 
the authority to be present and advise 
with the judges in juvenile court sessions, 
all were agreed that the interests of the 
child demand the presence of those famil- 
iar with its life and circumstances. 

In view of the important work that 
will devolve upon the County Blind Relief 
Commission and upon the recently ap- 
pointed state commission for the study 
of the problem, it is significant that the 
conference gave considerable attention to 
the state movement for the better care 
of the blind. 

Prominent in this discussion and 
prominent in the whole conference, was 
the presence of Dr. Charles F. F. Camp- 
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bell of the Massachusetts State Commis- 
sion for the Blind. With very interesting 
lantern slides Dr. Campbell showed how 
reading, writing, figuring and the musical 
scale have been made even more simple 
for the blind than the seeing, so people 
should cease to wonder when the blind 
succeed in such simple things. Likewise 
the apprehension of objects by sound 
rather than sight should not be consid- 
ered wonderful. He complimented Ohio 
on the rapidity with which she is secur- 
ing work for her blind and said that the 
Ohio State Commission should educate 
the blind industrially and should remem- 
ber that it is better for them to work 
under a supervisor as we are asking them 
to be their own buyers, employers and 
salesmen, which forty seeing men taken 
from the nearest factory could not be. 
He urged his hearers not to pity the 
blind but to allow them at least the same 
chance as the seeing in giving to them 
such employment as they can do equally 
well. 

Opportunities in Ohio for Training 
the Adult Blind was discussed by Charles 
H. Parkin, of the State Board who is 
himself blind. He said that the commis- 
sion needs a sufficient appropriation to 
establish technical schools for the blind, 
to teach the children and to reteach the 
adults. The bane of blindness is the com- 
mon belief that the blind can do nothing 
but beg. 

Though he has concerned himself with 
this subject for but three months Dr. 
Louis Stricker, chairman of the Hamil- 
ton County Blind Relief Commission, 
presented a careful study of the causes of 
blindness. Being an optician the doctor 
observed a certain number of cases and 
found 57.67 per cent of the cases pre- 
ventable while 42.33 per cent were unpre- 
ventable ; that twenty-five per cent of the 
preventable cases were due to syphilis 
either congenital or acquired ; twenty-five 
per cent to infectious diseases such as 
granular eyelids wherein one child by 
using a common towel at school may in- 
fect all the pupils of that school, or the 
whole community; five per cent to op- 
thalmia neonatorum and a less percentage 
to nearsightedness and consanguinity. 
Among the 42.33 per cent of unprevent- 
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able cases in the order named come hered- 
ity, old age, accidents, glaucoma, occu- 
pational diseases, especially those arising 
from work with lead and wood alcohol, 
and diseases peculiar to women. Blind- 
ness should be ranked among the pre- 
ventable diseases and fifty per cent could 
be prevented immediately. 

Prof. Edward M. Van Cleve, super- 
intendent of the Columbus School for the 
Blind, spoke of the needs of the blind 
and the success of his trained alumni. 

Secretary H. H. Shirer gave a review 
of the past decade in legislation during 
which time Ohio has passed 100 acts of 
importance in charities. The first of 
these acts was a revision and codification 
of the Ohio poor laws which has reduced 
by forty per cent the amount of out-door 
relief needed even with the increase of 
population. This revision removed the 
insane from county infirmaries and placed 
them under state care, and made it ille- 
gal to keep children in an infirmary. The 
latter provision seems not to be followed 
as carefully as it should be. 

Legislation for the blind has resulted 
in the organization of a blind relief com- 
mission in each county empowered to 
assist blind individuals to the extent of 
$150 a year; a great improvement over 
the previous law which granted $100 to 
all blind indiscriminately. Through the 
efforts of a commission which began in 
1902 to investigate the need for special 
treatment of the tubercular, authority 
was given in 1904 to purchase at Mt. 
Vernon a 350 acre site for a sanatorium. 
This will be ready in January, 1909, to re- 
ceive patients. This sanatorium and the 
present movement in county infirmaries 
to segregate those who have tubercu- 
losis will materially advance the struggle 
the state is making against the disease. 
Legislation for the Juvenile Court shows 
many changes, but since 1902 Ohio has 
developed one of the best juvenile court 
laws in the country. Perhaps the most 
important of recent laws is the adult 
probation law passed by the last session. 

In his presidential address Supt. C. M. 
Hubbard, secretary of the Cincinnati As- 
sociated Charities, spoke on Rationalism | 
in Charity. This he traced through the 
transition from the spirit of vengeance 
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in prison work to the system of reforma- 
tories, parole and probation; through 
the ascendency of sanatorium treatment 
over mechanical restraint for the insane 
and through the increasing efficiency of 
charity organization. This efficiency 
could be enhanced by stricter supervision 
and license and by such co-ordination and 
co-operation as would eliminate duplica- 
tion of work. In this connection he 
pointed out that there must be a better 
understanding between national organiza- 
tions and the localities which they invade. 
A significant emphasis was placed by Mr. 
Hubbard on the need for and opportunity 
of better public out-door relief. The in- 
efficiency usually found in this form of 
relief with its indiscriminate giving and 
its political evils was effectively contrast- 
ed with the broad program of the asso- 
ciated charities which gives relief in a 
way to promote self-respect among the 
poor and devotes much effort to prevent- 
ive measures. Mr. Hubbard. expressed 
the opinion that with greater efficiency 
there are many reasons why out-door re- 
lief should be given through only one 
agency, the public department of out- 
door relief. 


The presence of Gov. Andrew L. Har- » 


ris added popular interest to one of the 
evening general sessions and his address 
added a noteworthy feature to the con- 
ference. By an impressive marshalling 
of statistics to show the enormous funds 
being spent throughout the country in 
public charities, the governor set forth 
the breadth and magnitude of public hu- 
manitarian effort. From this he drew 
much inspiration for all at work along 
these lines. 

Other papers on city charities were 
given by J. M. Hanson, general secre- 
tary of the Youngstown Charity Organi- 
zation, on the Development of a New 
Charity Organization Society; by Rev. 
C. N. Pond, of Oberlin, who reported for 
the Committee on Extension of Organ- 
ized Charity; and by Miss Louise Klein 
Miller, curator of the public school gar- 
dens in Cleveland, on the large develop- 
ment which has attended this work in that 
city. 

Home Care for the Insane was the 
topic of an illustrated address by Miss 
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Julia C. Lathrop, of the Illinois State 
Board of Charities, who described her 
observations of home care of the insane 
in Massachusetts and in Holland and 
Scotland. In the latter country she found 
one-fifth of the insane boarded in families 
at government expense. She referred 
to the new work at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, which will do much to make 
insanity no longer a strange curse but a 
known disease, and condemned in severe 
terms our present barbarous method of 
committing the insane through police, jails 
and jury trials which are only hindrances 
to proper treatment. 

In speaking on unemployment, Alexan- 
der Johnson, secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
contrasted the methods of relief follow- 
ing the panics of 1893 and 1907, as indi- 
cated in the national conference reports. 
He called attention to the present “pre- 
paredness of organized charity,” as Er- 
nest Bicknell has expressed it. He also 
spoke in the highest terms of the savings 
of the working people as giving an inde- 
pendence which is one of our most pre- 
cious possessions. Citing the experi- 
ence of France after the Revolution Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that the independ- 
ence of the working people must not be 
destroyed by too free a use of “public 
relief work.” The relief of the unem- 
ployed was also discussed by James F. 
Jackson, secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Cleveland. He declared that 
the harm of unemployment comes to us 
from the industrial world and to it we 
inust look in large part for relief. Fac- 
tories in time of depression may, and 
often do, carry men on part time or on 
part wages until they can find work 
where wanted. The great harm of unem- 
ployment is the demoralization conse- 
quent upon the severance of home ties 
and conventions when one goes away to 
seek work; a harm that often may be ob- 
viated, by a freer use of telephone and 
telegraph, by keeping the unemployed 
where they are until work is found. 

Supt. James A. Leonard, of the Ohio 
State Reformatory, gave a convincing 
demonstration of the value of adult pro- 
bation. This was the more significant 
because of the adult probation law enact- 
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ed at the last session of the Legislature. 
He said that in eight years he has gone 
on the bonds of 986 youths who have 
been given much freedom at the reforma- 
tory ; but five have failed him. 

That the public school be more closely 
connected with the life work of the child 
was the plea of Prof. J. E. Cutler of the 
Western Reserve University. The ideals 
of democracy demand a broader basis of 
education than that of culture. Elemen- 
tary courses should be more basic and 
the years of schooling should develop 
more largely the two-thirds of the capa- 
city of the nation which is neglected in 
the public schools’ lack of industrial 
training. There is need of a four-year 
industrial course co-ordinate with the 
high school; and of evening industrial 
classes so that school and industry may 
alternate. 

On Wednesday afternoon the dele- 
gates visited the Erie County Children’s 
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Home, the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home and the Erie County Infirmary. 
As last year, the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Florence Crittenden Mission was 
held in conjunction with this conference. 
After some rivalry among several cities 
for the privilege of entertaining the 1909 
conference, Canton was selected. The 
following officers were elected for 1909: 


President, James E. Hagerty, professor of 
sociology and economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; first vice-president, 
A. H. Harlan, New Burlington, Clinton coun- 
ty; second vice-president, Mrs. John T. 
Mack, Sandusky. 

Executive committee: J. E. Hagerty, Co- 
lumbus, ex-officio; H. H. Shirer, Columbus, 
ex-officio; General Rocliff Brinkerhoff, Mans- 
field; M. M. Southworth, Alliance; Mrs. 
Apollo Opes, New Philadelphia; R. H. Platt, 
Columbus; H. H. McFadden, Steubenville; 
Cc. A. Root, Warren. 

Member of Committee on Extension of 
Organized Charity for three years, James F. 
Jackson, Cleveland. 
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IN SUPPORT OF DR. PATTEN 


To THE EDITOR: 

It was with particular interest that I read 
Dr. Patten’s criticism of Dr. Miinsterberg’s 
article on Prohibition and Social Psychology, 
which I had read previously. Although born 
in Munich, though a resident of this country 
since 1866, when I was twenty-five years of 
age, I felt that Dr. Miinsterberg had left out 
of consideration some essential factors and 
since I agree with Dr. Patten in his conclu- 


- sion, I take pleasure in relating an incident 


in confirmation of his position. 

Before I came to live in Altoona in 1879, I 
lived for thirteen years in Hrie, Pa. While 
living in Erie I enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship of the then health officer and sanitary 
physician of Hrie, Dr. William E. Germer, 
who was a recognized medical authority on 
skin diseases and became the first president 
of the State Board of Health of Pennsyl- 
vania when that board was established in 
1880. Dr. Germer died in 1885. During the 
Civil War an Indian entered the service of 
the United States army as a scout and after- 
ward rose to the position of lieutenant, the 
only Indian of that rank ever in the army 
of the United States. This Indian lieuten- 
ant—Cushing was his name, if I remember 
right—was stationed in the Dakotas during 
the later sixties and early seventies. Being 
an Indian he was charged with the oversight 
of the Indians near the Dakota military 
posts and as such came east to Washington 
occasionally. On such occasions he would 
visit his friend Dr. W. EH. Germer, at Erie, 
Pa., where I happened to see the lieutenant 


at the doctor’s office. The former would re- 
late the loneliness of the life, in those days, 
at the army posts and how officers and sol- 
diers tried to kill time; how, at one time, a 
piano was packed to the post, on mule back, 
for a distance of 400 miles. Drinking was 
indulged in a good deal and Lieutenant 
Cushing spoke of the evil consequences of it. 
It was then that Dr. Germer, himself a born 
German, well trained in the student life of 
a German university, and not at all inclined 
towards what we know to-day as prohibition, 
made the statement as a physician that the 
dry climate of the United States, particu- 
larly so in the Northwest, makes the use of 
intoxicating beverages not only superfluous, 
but injurious, hence the evil effects described 
by Lieutenant Cushing. 

It is now thirty-eight years since this con- 
versation took place, but I remember it well 
because ever since it helped me to compre- 
hend certain phenomena in connection with 
the drink habit here and in Germany, Aus- 
tria and Poland, where I had lived before 
coming to this country. Thinking Dr. Patten 
may be interested in this bit of testimony by 
an observant German-born physician of long 
ago concerning the relation of climate to the 
drink habit, I remain 

P. KREUZPOINTNER. 

ALTOONA, PA, : 


WHY BELLEVUE RAISED SALARIES 


To Tuer Epriror:.. 

The repetition in your columns of the 
charges of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
respecting the reason of the Bellevue Board 
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for requesting certain salary increases in its 
forthcoming budget either ignores, as_ be- 
side the point, the explanation offered by 
the president of that board before the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, or else is 
ignorant of that explanation. In either case 
the Bellevue Board would desire the priv- 
ilege of laying its reasons before your read- 
ers. 

To the charge that the board uses as an 
argument in favor of increasing a salary the 
“rather general statement” that the increase 
is merited by long service and efficiency, 
there is only the plea of “guilty” to be en- 
tered. Probably every member of the board 
believes that this is a sufficient reason for 
advancing a salary, within, of course, the 
limits prescribed by the prevailing rate of 
wages for similar employment—which limits 
have certainly not been overstepped in the 
positions under discussion. But this reason 
has been re-inforced in almost all instances 
by another to which also exception is taken 
—namely, that some other department, na- 
tional, state, or city, is paying more. This 
is relevant not, of course, in an absolute 
sense, but in so far first as it is just, and sec- 
ond as it affects the ability of the board to 
retain trusted and efficient servants. In 
point of fact the board has lost employe 
after employe because better salaries were 
offered elsewhere. Take the case of the as- 
sistant alienists, three of whom have left in 
the past four years to go into the state ser- 
yice where an equal pecuniary salary is paid 
plus a comfortable maintenance. The board 
is asking to be allowed to offer a yearly in- 
crease of $300. Three secretaries to the 
president (one of the proposed increases to 
which specific objection is made) have left 
to accept better positions elsewhere. With 
respect to stenographers and clerks; “steal- 
ing” on the part of some other department 
is well-nigh systematic in the case of any 
showing marked ability. 

The charge that “for increases aggregat- 
ing $4,776 no explanation is given except 
that the aldermen have approved them” has 
been denied by the president of the board 
with the explanation that these changes have 
not been approved by the Board of Alder- 
men, but have been approved by the Board 
of Estimate upon reasons published in detail 
a number of times in the City Record, to- 
gether with a report thereon by the Bureau 
of Municipal Investigation and Statistics of 
the Department of Finance. As the matter 


stands at present the Bureau of Municipal) § 


Research would seem to be the body from 
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whom an explanation is in order. 

For the benefit of those of your readers 
who do not scan regularly the columns of 
the City Record, allow me to recapitulate 
here the reasons advanced in favor of these 
items which are the very items and the only 
ones specifically alluded to in CHarities. Of 
the proposed increase in the salary of the 
secretary to the president, I have already 
spoken. The next item is $150 each to three 
supervising nurses. These nurses are really 
assistant superintendents in charge, respec- 
tively of Gouverneur, Harlem and Fordham 
Hospitals. They have been getting $1,050 
per annum and the hospitals they manage 
have recently been doubled or trebled in 
size. The proposed increase has been rec- 
ommended by the City Visiting Committee 
of the State Charities Aid Association. 

One hundred and fifty dollars increase for 
a stenographer. The employe in question is 
in charge of all the stenographic work in the 
hospital (Bellevue), doing herself the most 
confidential and important work. She has 
been eleven years in the hospital and is 
familiar with every detail of the work. It 
is proposed to pay her $1,200 per annum. 

One hundred dollars increase for a cata- 
loger. An expert employed in the record 
room and receiving but $800 per annum. In- 
crease asked for by resolution of the Medi- 
cal Board. 

Eleven hundred and sixty-six dollars in- 
crease to general superintendent of training 
schools. This is paid at present by the 
Board of Managers of the training school 
and is therefore not really an increase at all. 
As the duties of the position have been 
greatly increased by the inability of the De- 
partment of Charities to supply the nursing 
service in the new hospitals and will be 
still further increased when the new pa- 
vilions at Bellevue are opened, it has been 
deemed right to ask the city to pay this 
salary rather than the training school. 

One thousand dollars to a superintendent 
of training school. This is a new position 
made necessary by the increased size and 
activity of the Bellevue Training School. 

Four hundred dollars each to three assist- 
ant superintendents of training school. 
These are not increases in salary, the 
amounts of the proposed increase being paid 
at present by the training school authorities. 

Trusting that you will give space to this 
explanation in your columns, I beg to remain 

JAMES K. PAULDING, 
Secretary, Board of Trustees of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals. 


Jottings 


Chicago Social Service Olub.—The first 
autumn meeting of the Chicago Social Ser- 
vice Club on October 15 very happily wel- 
comed and honored the first president of the 
club, Francis H. McLean, who was greeted 
by a large attendance. As during last year, 
the club is holding its meetings in the rooms 
of the City Club, supper having been served 


Mr. McLean presented a carefully prepared 
paper entitled The Outlook for Social Work 
and Social Workers. Of particular interest 
were the favorable reports he gave of devel- 
opments in the South where he has recently 
visited many cities in connection with his 
work in the extension of organized charity. 
Southern people, he said, are showing a will- 
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ingness to meet conditions and to grapple 
not only with single problems but with the 
whole situation. As evidence of this tend- 
ency he described the very significant and 
growing appreciation of the need for deal- 
ing fundamentally with housing conditions. 
The reason put forward by some localities 
for their tardy awakening to general social 
problems is that they have had to concen- 
trate attention on the Negro problem which 
has given them little chance to do much else. 

Referring to the present status of social 
workers he commented upon the increasing 
dignity of the calling and presented figures 
showing that salaries are slowly rising. The 
principal cause for the slow increase in sal- 
aries he declared to be the fact that many of 
the older societies in the field started on a 
very low basis and the precedent of low sal- 
aries still governs. He pointed out that in 
the organization of new societies efforts 
should be made to start their work on a 
more liberal basis. This, he urged, would 
also tend to promote the efficiency of the 
organization. Financial data cn the sub- 
ject of salaries, he suggested, should be col- 
lected and studied. Emphasis was also laid 
upon the need for papers by charity workers 
and social workers giving more detailed and 
thorough study upon_ specific problems 
rather than on the general purposes of char- 
ity and social work. 


A Correction.—Through error in this office 
the proper name of the author of the article 
The Homeless Man and Organized Charity, 
was incorrectly printed. It should have been 
Alice Willard Solenberger not Agnes Willard 
Solenberger. 


A Oo-operative Employment Bureau in 
Cleveland.—Twelve Cleveland organizations 
interested in the welfare of working girls 
have, at the instigation of the local Consum- 
ers’ League, combined to form a co-operative 
Employment Bureau for Women and Girls. 
This group of organizations includes social 
settlements, institutional churches, the Asso- 
ciated Charities, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Council of Jewish 
Women and the Consumers’ League. Besides 
representatives from co-operating organiza- 
tions the controlling board includes three 
persons elected at large. They are a man- 
ufacturer, the industrial secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the industrial 
director of the Young Men’s Christian Asso: 
ciation. For the present the bureau will pro- 
vide employment only in factories and stores, 
regarding the need greatest in these lines be- 
cause it is not covered, in a special way, by 
any existing agency. 


Chicago City Homes Association Chooses 
a Secretary.—The City Homes Association 
of Chicago, which a few years ago carried 
through the investigation of housing in that 
city resulting in the publication of Tene- 
ment Conditions in Chicago and in a sguc- 
cessful agitation for a better tenement ordi- 
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nance, is now about to renew its efforts and 
has chosen a secretary to push the work 
forward. 

Pending the outcome of the long legal 
struggle to place Charles B. Ball in the of- 
fice of chief sanitary inspector of Chicago, 
Mr. Ball acted as secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Since this struggle came to a success- 
ful termination over a year ago when Mr. 
Ball was established in the city office, the 
City Homes Association has been without a 
secretary. The directors have now chosen 
Royal Loren Melendy to undertake the cam- 
paign which the association has determined 
upon. This will include a systematic effort 
to investigate the present housing situation, 
to check attempted evasions of the law, to 
maintain the salutary features of the pres- 
ent ordinances against the attempts of pri- 
vate interests to destroy them, and to get 
better laws if possible. 

Mr. Melendy comes from a very successful 
work as organizer of the propaganda carried 
on by the University of Missouri to get the 
smaller cities throughout that state to start 
playgrounds and recreation facilities. Prior 
to that work he was engaged in social settle- 
ment activities in Chicago, Newark and Cin- 
cinnati, in the latter city being also connect- 
ed with the University of Cincinnati. 


Head Worker Woods Run House.—John D. 
Strain, last year head-worker of the Univer- 
sity Settlement, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed head-worker of Woods Run Indus- 
trial House, Allegheny City. 


Examinations for the National Conserva- 
tory Orchestra.—The examinations for en- 
trance to the National Conservatory Orches- 
tra in which instruction is free, will be held 
November 2, from 3 to 5 p. m., at 128 West 
79th street, New York city. 


Home for Aged Jews, St. Paul.—Cherish- 
ing the plan of a home for the aged for sev- 
eral years, the Jews of St. Paul have just 
accomplished their ideal. Four years ago 
fifteen persons pledged themselves to give 
twenty-five cents a month towards a fund 
for this purpose. This membership has 
now grown to one hundred and eighty and 
has made the home possible. The house 
has sixteen bedrooms besides the customary 
general living rooms and will accommodate 
thirty old people. 


Dr. Spratling Leaves Sonyea.—Dr, Wil- 
liam P. Spratling, who has been the medical 
superintendent of the Craig Colony for Epil- 
eptics for fourteen years, has resigned. He 
will shortly move to Baltimore, where he 
has been elected to the chair of Nervous Dis- 
eases and Physiology at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. His address is 1110 
North Charles street. 

The epileptic census at Sonyea has reached 
1232 and the fourteenth annual report about 
to be issued will show a very low rate of 
maintenance, $147.24, more than eight dol- 
lars below the rate of last year. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


HEALTH, LABOR AND EDUCATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The largest and most representative body in the medical profession has 
for many years demanded the establishment of a health department in the 
Federal Government, implying that its head, with a seat in thé cabinet, should 
be a physician. Organized labor insists that the labor bureau should be erected 
into a department, its head in the cabinet being a representative labor man. If 
teachers have not already in so definite a way organized to secure a national 
department of education with a cabinet official at its head, as in Germany, France, 
England and all other civilized countries, this is not from lack of appreciation 
of the advantages which the school system might derive from such an advance, 
but rather because of the somewhat stronger feeling in the case of education, 
that the field is one for the states rather than the nation. 

With all three of these demands we are naturally in sympathy. Recogniz- 
ing, however, that there are serious, and probably insuperable, obstacles to the 
establishment of an additional federal department and the further enlargement 
of the cabinet which would result, we believe that progress is possible only 
through the redistribution of existing bureaus in such a way as to secure one 
great department of health, labor and education, with a physician at its head, or 
a layman who has the confidence of both the medical and the teaching profession 
on the one hand and of organized labor on the other. One of the existing depart- 
ments, say that of Commerce and Labor, or that of the Interior, could readily be 
transformed into such a department of social welfare as we propose. The 
bureaus of health, of labor, of education, could be transferred into the depart- . 
ment selected for the purpose, and the bureaus which would not naturally be 
combined with them could be transferred from it to the departments in which 
they would most naturally belong. Into it would naturally come the pure 
food activities and certain other scientific work now carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and perhaps also the division of vital statistics from the 
Census Bureau, although there may be valid reasons for retaining the present 
close relation between the collection of vital statistics and the collection of the 
general statistics of population. Certainly, however, no one can defend the 
anomalous and absurd distribution of functions by which one cabinet officer 
whose duties are mainly fiscal—the secretary of the treasury—is responsible for 
the collection of statistics of morbidity, while another whose primary duties 
relate to commerce and labor, is charged with the collection of statistics of 
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mortality. It would appear that the gathering of facts about the prevalence of 
diseases and about the deaths which they cause ought at least to be in the same 
department. This is not the case; and the slightest examination of the situation 
discloses other equally glaring absurdities. Probably the chief objection to the 
creation of a department of health, labor and education, would come from the 
side of labor. It may appear that the change would subordinate rather than 
increase the importance of the labor bureau. At present labor is linked with 
commerce and hopes to become entirely independent. Why then consent to be 
relegated to a department in which two other interests so important as health 
and education are also included? This is plausible but superficial. It is a 
sacrifice of the spirit to the letter. What are really the interests of labor which 
justify federal intervention? On close examination they will be found to be 
very largely health interests or educational interests. The shortening of hours 
of labor, the lessening of accidents, the protection of women at work, the preven- 
tion of child labor,—the entire nation is interested in. these things and largely, 
though of course not exclusively, on the grounds of public health. Industrial 
education, trade schools, increase in the efficiency of labor, and the main- 
tenance of a high standard of living,—these are educational problems, but they 
also fall within the legitimate province of a labor bureau. If the labor bureau 
is to be national—not a mere class agency,—it must base its claim to existence 
and to increased importance, not upon a desire to control the rate of wages, or a 
desire to secure any exclusive or monopolistic advantage, but upon the broad 
grounds of public interest, and the identification of the interests of working 
people with the interests of the nation. To establish an intimate relation be- 
tween the labor bureau and the bureaus of public health and of education by 
their incorporation in a common department would, therefore, be to exalt and 
not to subordinate the essential interests of labor. 

In this new department, whether it is made to include labor, as we have sug- 
gested, or only health and education, as appears to be the preference of others, 
there would naturally appear the children’s bureau, the need for which we have 
several times fully discussed. There are many matters not now falling within 
the recognized scope of any federal bureau—such as orphanage, illegitimacy and 
infant mortality—demanding investigation and publicity such as a children’s 
bureau, working on the lines of the labor bureau or the bureau of education, 
could give. We understand that some private societies which for reasons best 
known to themselves have always opposed inspection or inquiry by responsible 
official agencies, have taken alarm at the proposal to establish a children’s bureau | 
at Washington, and that their opposition to it may be expected. This is unfor- 
tunate, but there may be compensations. It is possible that if the lines are 
drawn in this way, it may raise questions which should be ventilated, and in that 
case, whatever the outcome, there is certain to be some beneficial and illuminating 
discussion. Speaking only for ourselves, our proposition is that the Department 
of the Interior or the Department of Commerce and Labor, as may be found 
more expedient, shall be transformed into a department of health, labor and edu- 
cation, with a children’s bureau as one of its constituent activities. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


MIDWAY IN 
THE CAMPAIGN 


It was a cheering and inspiring gath- 
ering, the International ‘Tuberculosis 
Congress. For although tuberculosis 
still takes its heavy toll in all lands; in 
spite of its one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand victims last year, and this year, and 
next year, in the United States alone; 
though the fight is not won and, as to the 
immediate future, there is a need for 
an outpouring of money and study and 
work such as has never been seen be- 
fore,—in spite of all these the congress 
was notably an occasion when men met 
together to compare results already 
achieved and to map out in broad lines 
the more effective work of prevention to 
which they lead. The talk was of de- 
creasing death rates, of increasing insti- 
tutional care, of educational work which 
in the aggregate is nothing short of stu- 
pendous in what has already been accom- 
plished. 

Communicable, preventable, curable,— 
the old descriptive terms had a new sig- 
nificance when translated into experi- 
ence. The campaign against tuberculosis 
has progressed to a point where it has a 
definite history, a point far enough ad- 
vanced for one to look ahead not at the 
bare needs of awakening a people to 
methods of prevention, but at plans and 
schemes by which in the light of experi- 
ence most may be accomplished with the 
resources at hand. The movement has a 

~technique. It has a rapidly growing and 
solidifying body of public opinion behind 
it. It can take stock now not only of the 
causes of consumption, but it can dis- 
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criminate and combine and economically 
utilize the factors which prevent it. 

The demand of the congress for quar- 
antine of the tuberculous, does not de- 
crease the need for propaganda against 
poverty and bad housing and foul air and 
undernourishment. It rather increases 
the opportunity for educational work. It 
involves intrinsically the co-operation of 
the public in finding the incipient case, 
in an intelligent demand for its seclu- 
sion, in a willingness on the part of the 
family to bear the separation, in the wide- 
spread demand for good living, for fresh 
air and recreation and sturdiness which 
characterizes this generation,—an appre- 
ciation of the value of health and of the 
means of preserving it in which the tu- 
berculosis movement has been an impor- 
tant factor. The strengthening of this 
common understanding of tuberculosis in 
the cities, the spread of it through the 
villages and open country is perhaps the 
work most ready at hand. It is here that 
the exhibit counts, and it is well to re- 
member that the new tuberculosis direc- 
tory lists 200 voluntary societies with a 
registered, fee-paying membership of 
more than 12,000. 

In this issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
ComMoONS are presented some of the most 
striking contributions to the congress, 
chiefly from the section where social 
workers and other laymen had their say. 
Even for this one section the issue is rep- 
resentative rather than exhaustive, but its 
usefulness is perhaps enhanced by pre- 
senting the material at a length possible 
for an evening’s study. We in no wise 
attempt to compete with the bulky vol- 
umes of proceedings, invaluable for ref- 
erences which will some day be published. 
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THE EXHIBIT AS 
MEASURED BY CARLOADS 


In the moving of the exhibit from 
Washington to New York, figures of 
impressive size are once more given out. 
The bulk of ‘the exhibit is measured in 
carloads, in more than a thousand of 
packing cases, in hundreds of exhibitors 
from four continents, and in tons of 
freight. The tuberculosis exhibit of 1908 
equals in bulk the circus of a generation 
ago, when circuses first moved from town 
to town by railroad. The exhibit will be 
set up in the American Museum of Natur- 
al History, at Seventy-seventh street and 
Central Park West, on November 20, 
where it will continue probably for six 
weeks. It will be open week days from 
10 in the morning until 10:30 at night, 
and on Sunday afternoons. 

Governor Hughes and Mayor McClel- 
lan, it is expected, will take part in the 
program of the opening night and there 
will be other special programs for phy- 
sicians, for the state, for the city and for 
neighboring cities in New York and Long 
Island and New Jersey. The first folder 
announcing the exhibit will reach 25,000 
homes and others following it wiil, it is 
planned, penetrate into every tenement 
in the city. Where thousands saw the 
exhibit in Washington hundreds of thou- 
sands will view it in New York. 


EXTEND INSPECTION 
BEYOND THE STFERAGE 


Among the resolutions presented at the 
Washington meetings which were not 
formally passed because a consensus of 
opinion had not been secured upon them, 
was one by Dr. Antonio Stella of New 
York, pointing out the relation between 
tuberculosis in America and the return- 
‘ing Italian emigrant. Dr. Stella’s reso- 
lution recited that the number of the 
tuberculous is increasing in Italy because 
of the spread of the disease aboardship 
and in the towns to which immigrants re- 
turn. To overcome some part of this. he 
would have a health certificate required 
of first and second class passengers as 
well as of those in-the steerage, with a 
medical examination of suspected cases 
immediately before or after embarkation, 
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not necessarily for the purpose of rejec- 
tion, but in order to separate infectious 
cases on shipboard. He would also ex- 
tend to the first and second class the sani- 
tary measures now enforced in the third 
class. Because of the prevalence of tu- 
berculosis in the cities, he would amend 
the contract labor clause of the immigra- 
tion law so that information of regions 
outside the cities could be spread among 
prospective immigrants. In view of the » 
large amount of tuberculosis among gar- 
ment workers, tobacco factory hands and 
makers of artificial flowers, where Italian 
men and women are largely employed, 
Dr. Stella recommends special power for 
the Board of Health or the Department 
of Labor to conduct systematic medical 
examination of the operatives before ad- 
mission to work, and afterwards at stated 
periods during the year, in order to de- 
tect incipient cases and to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 


WASHINGTON REORGANIZES 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


Through the influence of the Interna- 
tional Congress on Tuberculosis, Wash- 
ington has been made to realize that the © 
fight is on in earnest. Saturday night, 
October 31, an important step was tak- 
en when articles of incorporation were 
signed which changed the Committee on 
the Prevention of Consumption of the 
Associated Charities into the Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
in the District of Columbia. The 
change is due to the wise leadership of 
Gen. George M. Sternberg, chairman, 
and Miss Eugenia M. Bray, secretary of 
the committee during the past year. The 
reasons given by Miss Bray in recom- 
mending the action were that 
the tuberculosis committee deals with a 
larger class in the community than the As- 
sociated Charities. While it lays especial 
stress upon treatment for the poor, it wants 
also to reach the more resourceful people 
on small salaries who would never apply to 
the charities. Connection with an organiza- 
tion which deals exclusively with people be- 
low the poverty line forms a ground of mis- 
understanding on the part of the public and 
hampers the work of education. A move- 
ment which concerns the entire community 


should be popular, representative and on a 
membership basis. 
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The annual report of the secretary 
of the committee which now becomes 
the nucleus of the new association indi- 
cates effective work. Miss Bray, who 

was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1906, at once took a posi- 
tion as a district agent in the Associated 
Charities of Washington. In October, 
1907, she was asked to take up this 
other work and she has done so most 
successfully. During the year the work 
of the free dispensary has been extend- 
ed and four large hospitals situated in 
different quarters of the city have 
affiliated with the committee in tubercu- 
losis work. A day class has been or- 
ganized and an important Presbyterian 
church has supplied the funds. Red 
Cross co-operation has been secured and 
a day camp opened on the grounds of 
the new Municipal Hospital. The Red 
Cross has furnished the money for con- 
struction, equipment and food; the In- 
structive Visiting Nurse Society has 
furnished the nurses, the hospital and 
the medical oversight. Every page of 
the report seems to be a suggestive com- 
mentary upon federation. The com- 
mittee seems to have been a channel for 
many forces greater than their own. 
With all the new efforts, the lecture cam- 
paign of other years has been continued 
with marked success. 

“The year opened,” said a prominent 
citizen of Washington, “with the new 
compulsory education law which our 
vice-chairman William H. Baldwin 
fought through. It saw the completion 
of the new Municipal Tuberculosis 
Hospital which was the child of Dr. 
George M. Kober of our executive com- 
mittee. It witnessed the steady growth 
of Starmont Sanitorium to which Gen- 
eral Sternberg gives practically all his 
time free of charge. And it ended with 
the great congress which multiplied a 
thousand fold all we have done for six 
years. It is the greatest year in our 
history.” 

CIVIC MEETING 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh is on many counts the most 
distinctively industrial city .of the coun- 
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try. This fact will play a large part in. 
giving emphasis to the general sessions 
in that city November 16 to 19 of the 
National Municipal League and _ the 
American Civic Association. The Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, the Civic 
Club and various trade and professional 
bodies have united in developing large 
plans for these November meetings. A 
local committee is at work under the 
chairmanship of Oliver McClintock, and 
a general civic exhibition is being ar- 
ranged in co-operation with the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. Various organizations 
will be represented and the Pittsburgh 
Survey will make its initial display of 
charts, maps, and photographs, interpre- 
tative of social conditions in the steel 
district. A series of exhibits, photo- 
graphs and drawings of workingmen’s 
dwellings and co-operative housing 
schemes, both German and English, will 
be a feature. 

Of the two joint sessions of the conven- 
tion, one will be devoted to a municipal 
sanitation program and the other to the 
civic problem of an industrial district 
and the work of the Survey. One session 
of the Municipal League will be devoted 
to public utilities commissions, another 
to charter and electoral reforms, another 
to instruction in municipal government, 
and a special session to militant citizen- 
ship. One strong session of the asso- 
ciation will deal with the conservation of 
natural resources. Billboards, the smoke 
nuisance, local improvement, school ex- 
tension, rural improvement, and the bu- 
reau of municipal research idea will di- 
vide the attention of the association at its 
further sessions. 

The presiding officers at the three 
evening sessions will be Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte, president of the 
league, J. Horace McFarland, president 
of the association, and Robert W. deFor- 
est, of New York, vice-president of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Mayor George 
W. Guthrie of Pittsburgh, Secretary of 
State Elihu Root, Congressman Theodore 
E. Burton of Ohio, Chief Forester Gif- 
ford Pinchot, and Chairman Meyers of 
the Wisconsin Public Utilities Commis- 
sion are among the speakers. 
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STATE INSURANCE 


The development of the Massa- 
chusetts state savings bank insurance 
and annuity system has been along 
unique lines. Since the opening of the 
first insurance department, in the Whit- 
man Savings Bank, was reported in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons four 
months ago, two other banks at Bridge- 
water and Ludlow, have taken agencies 
through the Whitman, and the People’s 
Savings Bank of Brockton, opens one of 
its own November 2. 

The extension of the system, however, 
will be through private agencies, and 
their methods of advertising and extend- 
ing it are of unique interest. It is, for 
instance, something quite new and sig- 
nificant that the Henry Siegel Company 
should announce an agency. The cheap 
state insurance is offered as one part of 
the spread eagle advertisement of a de- 
partment store, ranging alongside the 
odd-penny prices of neckwear and no- 
tions. This is in striking contrast to the 
usual insurance advertising, but there can 
be little doubt that it reaches the wage 
earner for whom the state insurance was 
especially planned. 

The main extension of the system, it 
is believed, will be through employers, 
labor unions and welfare societies. In 
the following list of organizations which 
have taken agencies through the Whit- 
man Savings Bank, it will be noted there 
are four social or welfare organizations, 
one labor organization, and sixteen busi- 
ness houses : 


Regal Shoe Company Whitman 
Commonwealth Shoe and 

Leather Company Whitman 
William Filene’s Sons 

Company Boston 
Conrad and Company Boston 
Henry Siegel Company Boston 
Boston Book - Binding 

Company Cambridge 
Laboratory Kitchen Boston 
American Hide and Leath- 

er Company Lowell 
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»e which other reliable 
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Holtzer - Cabot “S eee 
Electric Company (“Suen 
Brookline bape 
Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany Springfield 


F. Vorenberg Company Boston 


The China Hall Company Boston 
Chas. K. Fox and Com- 

pany Haverhill 
W. H. McElwain Com- 

pany Bridgewater 
Rand Avery Supply Com- 

pany Boston 
Carter, Rice and Company Boston 
Women’s Educational and 

Industrial Union Boston 
Wells Memorial Boston 
People’s Institute Boston 
South End House Boston 
Boston Central Labor 

Union Boston 


The People’s Savings Bank of Brock- 
ton opens with agencies in the large shoe 
manufacturers,—George E. Keith Com- 
pany, maker of the Walk-Over shoe, and 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, and 
agencies for the public will be immedi- 
ately opened by the Douglas Company in 
its six Boston stores as well as in its 
stores in Holyoke, Springfield, and 
Worcester, thus following the example 
set by Henry Siegel Company 

The interest which the new insurance 
and the annuities have for organized la- 
borers, is emphasized in a symposium in 
The Boston Globe with contributions by 
Robertson G. Hunter, state actuary; 
John F. Tobin, general president of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; Daniel 
J. McDonald, secretary’ of the Allied 
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Printing Trades Council; and James R. 
Crozier, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor. Louis D. Brandeis of Boston, 
who was chiefly responsible for the draft- 
ing and passage of the bill, is firmly of 
the belief that “the prospects are good 
that Massachusetts will be able to de- 
velop its experiment of an old age pro- 
vision on American lines and escape from 
such legislation as the British old age 
pension act.” 


A YEAR’S PROGRESS 
IN CHILD LABOR 


At the fifth annual meeting of the 
trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee in New York last week, the 
trustees reviewed the work done dur- 
ing the past year, and the activities of 
the committee in the investigation of 
child labor conditions in New England, 
in the southern cotton manufacturing 
states, in the Ohio valley states and in 
a number of the large cities. The report 
of the general secretary, Owen R. Love- 
joy, showed legislative gains in Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio and Virginia. 

_. The advance in standards in southern 
states is marked, notably in the new laws 
enacted in Kentucky and Louisiana. The 
new laws in Mississippi and Virginia es- 
pecially show a healthy appreciation of 
the importance of protecting the chil- 
dren. 

- In New Jersey the effort to enact a 
law forbidding employment at night of 
children under sixteen years of age was 
unsuccessful. The only important legis- 
lative change was in the compulsory edu- 
cation law requiring attendance of all 
children between the ages of seven and 
seventeen years except that children of 
fifteen regularly employed may be ex- 
cused from attendance. This places the 
age limit for employment during the 
school period at fifteen years. 

In New York in the face of such de- 
termined opposition that two special mes- 
sages from the governor were required, 
a law was passed transferring in cities 
of the first class the enforcement of the 
‘mercantile child labor law from local 
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boards of health to the State Labor De- 


partment, and providing for the crea- 
tion of a bureau of mercantile inspection. 
This law became effective October 1. 

In Ohio the attempt to repeal the law 
forbidding night work under sixteen 
years of age was defeated as was the 
effort to declare the child labor law un- 
constitutional. An important measure 
was passed limiting the hours of labor 
for boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen to eight in one day and forty- 
eight in one week. This measure met 
earnest opposition from textile and shoe 
manufacturers who contended that it 
would result in hardship to industries 
and people because of inter-state com- 
petition. Many of these manufacturers 
are adjusting their operations to comply 
with this law and it is believed that some 
of them will gladly co-operate in the ef- 
forts to secure an equally high standard 
in other states. The decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
“Oregon case” affecting the limitation 
of hours for working women was re- 
ferred to as having an important bear- 
ing on the effort to restrict child labor. 
The work of the Consumers’ League in 
aiding to secure evidence for this decis- 
ion is especially commended. 

In Oklahoma a compulsory education 
bill and child labor bill were drafted by 
Dr. McKelway, who went to Oklahoma 
at the-request of citizens of that state 
and by an appropriation from the trus- 
tees of the Sage Foundation to cover his 
expenses. The child labor bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of thirty-four to 
eight, and the House by a vote of seven- 
ty-nine to sixteen, but it was vetoed by 
the governor. 

The District of Columbia child labor 
bill, already presented in two sessions of 
Congress, was again urged by this com- 
mittee and after some amendments be- 
came law on May 28, 1908. The con- 
tention of many residents and many con- 
eressmen that no child labor existed in 
Washington was disproved by the ap- 
plications for employment certificates im- 
mediately following the enactment of 
this law. More than 8,000 children at 
last reports had applied for employment 
certificates. About 4,500 of these had 
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been granted and 3,500 refused because 
the applicants were lacking either in age 
or educational qualification. 

The committee gave hearty support to 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Dr. Elmer E. Brown in his ef- 
fort to secure an appropriation of $40,000 


for special investigations under the Bu- 


reau of Education, but the bill failed of 
enactment by Congress. 

Since the last annual meeting of this 
committee, state committees have been 
formed in Virginia, Mississippi, Kansas 
and North Dakota, and others are in 
process of formation in Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, West Virginia, Indiana and Min- 
nesota. Reports from state and local 
committees show conclusively the value 
of these organizations and an increasing 
appreciation of the importance of regu- 
lating child labor by local forces. It has 
been the -policy of the National Child 
‘Labor Committee from the first to throw 
upon each locality the responsibility for 
correcting its own evils, the committee 
believing that its own chief service can 
be rendered by the collection and dissem- 
ination of information and by assist- 
ing and advising local committees in 
their efforts to secure important legis- 
lation and law enforcement in the various 
states. 

The total publications of the com- 
mittee to the end of the fourth fiscal 
year form a series of eighty-four pam- 
phlets and nineteen leaflets and a total 
of 242,000 documents aggregating 1,763,- 
400 pages was issued during the year. 
There should be added 68,204 letters sent 
to individuals, describing the work. 

These publications with the exception 
of the bound volume are sent free of 
charge upon application to the office of 
the general secretary. At the request of 
the committee, the fourth Sunday in 
January was designated as Child Labor 
Day, and selected literature was sent to 
clergymen throughout the country. Spe- 
cial addresses were delivered in thousands 
of pulpits and in many instances the 
special consideration of the subject led 
directly to the correction of abuses in 
the locality. It is the purpose of the 
committee to request the observance of 
this day on the fourth Sunday of next 
January. 
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The committee has charts showing the 
extent of child labor, its relation to va- 
rious industries, the number of children 
of different ages in the leading child 
employing occupations, the geographical 
distribution of child labor and illiteracy ; 
and photographs of working children, in 
many instances shown in the perform- 
ance of their tasks. These charts and 
photographs have been exhibited in the 
past year at a number of national and 
state conferences. 

Stereopticon slides have been prepared 
which the committee will gladly loan to 
persons desiring their use for public ad- 
dresses. 

In the coming winter the Legislatures 
of thirty-eight states will convene and 
the correspondence of the National 
Child Labor Committee indicates that 
activity in behalf of improved child labor 
laws may be anticipated in the follow- 
ing states: 

California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Ver- 
mont. 


The principal defects in the laws of 
many states relate to the low age limit 
at which children are permitted to work, 
failure to prohibit night work, employ- 
ment of children during an excessively 
long day and failure to require adequate 
proof of age. Perhaps the most import- 
ant is this last defect. In many states 
children far below the specified age are 
able with perjured affidavits to secure 
employment which prevents their normal 
growth, cuts them off from educational 
opportunities and otherwise unfits them 
for the responsibilities of their coming 
years. 

The national feature of the work of 
the coming year will be the effort to 
secure at Washington the establishment 
of a national children’s bureau. The 
purposes of this bureau have been de- 
scribed in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, and may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Such a bureau should investigate and re- 
port upon all matters pertaining to the wel- 
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fare of children and child life and would 
especially investigate questions of 
mortality, the birth rate, physical degener- 
acy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency and ju- 
venile courts, desertion and illegitimacy, em- 
ployment, dangerous occupations, accidents 
and diseases of children of the industrial 
classes, legislation affecting children in the 
several states and territories, and such other 
facts as have a bearing upon the _ health, 
efficiency, character and training of children. 


This committee solicits the co-opera- 
tion of all industrial, civic, philanthropic, 
religious and social organizations in 
bringing this important measure proper- 
ly before Congress in the session of 1908- 
9g. Communications may be addressed 
to Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary, 
105 East 22d street, New York. 

The constructive work of the National 
Child Labor Committee makes its appeal 
to all students of social well being. That 
girls and boys are abandoned to make 
their own fight on the industrial battle- 
ground of modern society is intolerable ; 
yet the employment of little children is 
a natural development of modern in- 
dustrial life, and can be checked only by 
an intelligent appreciation of the exist- 
ence of the evil and an organized meth- 
od of combating it. To co-ordinate the 
efforts of philanthropic and religious or- 
ganizations against this evil and to unite 
in one body the citizens in our country 
who desire to aid in its elimination, is 
the service being rendered by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. In the 
four years of its existence the committee 
has aided either directly or by its litera- 
ture and correspondence in securing 
better child labor laws in thirty-five 
states and we bespeak for it the direct 
and substantial support of the readers of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


CONFERENCE OF 
PROBATION OFFICERS 


A conference of probation officers from 
the western part of New York state was 
held in Rochester, under the auspices of 
the State Probation Commission, on the 
afternoon of October 21, with an attend- 
ance of about forty probation workers 
from Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, El- 
mira, Auburn, Geneva, Canandaigua and 
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Batavia. It was the first conference of. 
the kind held in the state, and its success - 
in point of attendance, interest, and help- 
fulness, makes it probable that the state ~ 
commission will from time to time call” 
similar conferences in other sections of ’ 
the state. No papers were read. Each’ 
person present was asked to contribute 
his share to the discussion of various 
specific matters. 

Homer Folks, president of the commis- 
sion, acted as chairman of the conference, 
and presented as the first topic for con- 
sideration the need and best ways of in- 
vestigating cases before trial. Dr. John 
W. Plant, a Syracuse volunteer probation 
officer, laid emphasis on the importance 
of having the investigation of juvenile 
cases include a thorough physical exami- 
nation, for often a boy’s truancy or de- 
linquency is due to adenoids, poor teeth, 
defective sight, mal-nutrition, or other 
physical defects which are easily reme- 
died. The probation officer should have 
at his service the best professional ad- 
vice, and should see that any directions 
given by a physician for the treatment of 
a child on probation, are carried out 
faithfully by the child and by his parents. 
To get a boy to take pride in having a 
sound and strong body stimulates self- 
respect and ambition, and to get him into 
the habit of correcting bodily defects is 
an important step in moral uplift. 

Mr. Masters, the salaried probation of- 
ficer in the Monroe county and the Roch- 
ester police court; Mr. Cheney, the chief 
probation officer in the Syracuse police 
and juvenile courts, and Mr. Kelly, the 
paid officer in the Buffalo morning courts, 
described several varieties of conditions, 
a little out of the ordinary, which are 
sometimes imposed in their respective 
courts. It has become a practice in those 
courts in suitable cases to release persons 
on probation with the understanding that 
they must either provide for the sup- 
port of their families, make restitution for 
damages, or pay fines, all to be paid in 
instalments according to the circum- 
stances of each probationer. Cases were 
cited where the instalments have been as 
small as five, ten or twenty-five cents a 
week. This method of collecting fines 
avoids the necessity of committing men to 
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jail who are unable to pay their fines at 
the time of trial, and the moral effect of 
requiring probationers to make reparation 
or re-imbursement for injuries or dam- 
ages is considered very beneficial. Each 
of these three officers also used the pledge 
system in suitable cases of probationers 
who had been convicted of drunkenness. 

As a clergyman present remarked, the 
conference partook of the nature of an 
old-fashioned testimony meeting, for 
nearly everyone had some personal ex- 
perience to relate; and this give-and-take 
method furnished many new thoughts 
and practical suggestions. The need of 
patiently understanding each case, and of 
choosing such methods of treatment as 
best fit the peculiar requirements of each 
individual on probation, were emphasized 
over and over. The questions which the 
experiences drew out included: 
visit homes, how best to secure the co- 
operation of the probationer’s family, 
how long to continue the probationary 
term, the desirability of the probation 
officer reporting regularly to the court 
as to the progress of each person under 
his care, and many others. 

John H. Chadsey, judge of the Roches- 
ter police and juvenile courts, spoke of 
the development and success of probation 
in the juvenile court of that city, and 
said that he strongly favored the appoint- 
ment of a salaried chief probation officer. 

In the evening the members of the 
state commission, the probation officers, 
and the children’s committee of the Roch- 
ester Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children, were the guests at dinner 
of a member of the State Probation Com- 
mission in the New Rochester Hotel. On 
account of an evening session there were 
no addresses, but Arthur E. Sutherland, 
a justice of the Supreme Court, formerly 
county judge of Monroe county, was in- 
troduced as the only speaker. Judge 
Sutherland was actively interested in the 
establishment of probation work in the 
County Court, and the methods intro- 
duced under his direction have secured 
an unusually efficient system. 

Judge Sutherland sketched briefly the 
development of. the work in Monroe 
county, congratulating the probation offi- 
cers present on the importance of the 
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work in which they had been called to— 
render personal service, and expressed 
his gratification that the state had creat- 


ed a commission to secure the wider use 
of probation and the adoption of more ef- 
ficient and uniform methods. 


As Others See Us 


Florence Kelley 


In Antwerp early in October there was 
a great demonstration of the unemployed 
asking relief. Among them were dia- 
mond cutters who have been working on 
short time for a year. They see no hope 
until Americans begin again to buy dia- 
monds. 

In France the glove makers report thir- 
teen million francs’ worth of gloves less 
sent to America in the year ending June 
30, 1908, than in the preceding twelve- 
month, and severe suffering among the 
glove makers in consequence. 

The French bakers have had trouble in 
enforcing their right to one day’s rest in 
seven because tourists insist upon having 
fresh rolls in the hotels even when French 
people in the same communities are-will- 


ing to eat bread and rolls baked the day — 


before. The French Consumers’ League 
has, in several cities, successfully fought 
with and for the bakers the battle for 
obedience to this humane law. . 

It is proposed by the International As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation to pro- 
mote-an international treaty for protect- 
ing machine-embroiderers in Switzerland, 
Vorarlberg, France and Germany against 
the excessive demands of ° professional 
buyers from America. The United States 
afford the most profitable market for ma- 
chine embroidery. Buyers arrive in the 
manufacturing community with large or- 
ders which they make conditional upon 
delivery of the goods at the ship at an 
impossibly early date. When told that 
under the factory law the order cannot be 
filled, the American buyers are reported 
as insisting that supplementary work can 
be done in the homes. They have thus 
called into being a new kind of home 


manufacture, an evil and retrograde step. 


The matter has assumed 


international 
proportions. 
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The machines are costly, and it com- 
monly happens that, with the approval 
of the manufacturer, some enterprising 
operative borrows from the local Raif- 
feisen bank money wherewith to make 
the initial payment for a machine for 
use in the home, and the community is, 
therefore, interested in prompt repay- 
ment. The operative puts the machine 
which is large and heavy into the lowest 
floor of his home and works with the help 
of a woman anda boy. There are no re- 
strictions of hours upon work at home. 

Cases were reported of continuous 
work for more than forty-eight hours. 
All the disadvantages of homework are 
thus in two countries forced by Ameri- 
can buyers upon an industry which had 
been successfully established upon the 
factory basis with legal restrictions and 
factory inspection. 

Our sins are known in Europe with 
astonishing exactness but our virtues are 
less appreciated. At the conference held 
in Lucerne, September 28-30 inclusive, by 
the International Association for Labor 
Legislation, the writer, in discussing pro- 
posed regulations for night-work for 
young people, stated that boys cannot 
work at night even in glassworks in Ohio 
and Illinois. This was news so fresh as 
to be received with frank incredulity 
while the night work required of boys in 
glassworks in Pennsylvania and other 
states was cited with exactness and de- 
tail by one of the Austrian delegates. A 
German delegate was precisely informed 
as to the long hours of work of young 
children in the tobacco industry in Flori- 
da and the textile mills of North and 
South Carolina. 

The fact that nineteen American states 
require school attendance to the sixteenth 
birthday merely exempting certain chil- 
dren who work, was dismissed with the 
statement that in general such laws are, 
in the United States, notoriously not en- 
forced. Freiherr von Berlepsch, repre- 
sentative of the German government, de- 
clined to consider seriously the child la- 
bor laws of Ohio, Illinois, New York and 
Nebraska, insisting that they are excep- 
tional even in America, as, indeed, they 
most unfortunately are. 

One gleam of comfort for the Ameri- 
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can sojourner abroad was the statement 
made by M. Jean Brunhes at the In- 
ternational Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues in Geneva in the last week in 
September. M. Brunhes said that the 
first work done in preparation for that 
conference was the circulation by his wife 
of a pamphlet in the French language 
containing facts furnished by the experi- 
ence of the Consumers’ League in Ameri- 
ca. The pamphlet was entitled The Ex- 
ample of the Americans. 


The Next Congress 


Antonio Stella, M, D. 


Chairman Italian Delegation 


On September 20, 1911, Rome will 
celebrate her fiftieth anniversary as the 
capital city of Italy, and the nation will 
commemorate, with unusual pomp and 
sumptuous festivities, her advent in 1861 
among the great powers of the world. 

For a nation so young, heretofore di- 
vided and dismembered by centuries of 
foreign and internal wars, the modern 
progress in all branches of Italian indus- 
try, commerce, arts and literature to- 
day, is wonderful. And the wonder 
grows into astonishment, when one con- 
siders the enormous task laid before, and 
solved by, the Italian government, first 
to amalgamate and cement the separated 
provinces, then to build railroads and 
schools, establish postal and telegraph 
service, and organize and maintain a 
large army and a still larger navy, to pro- 
tect our long coast line and be worthy to 
sit among the great powers of the earth. 

It was indeed a providential act or an 
exceptional fortune, that we had in that 
critical formative period of our independ- 
ence, men like Mazzini, Cavour, Victor 
Emmanuel I, and Garibaldij—men who 
belong more to the heroic period of his- 
tory than to the present time. 

The heart and synthesis of free thought 
are there to-day—symbolized in the erec- 
tion of the monument to Giordano 
Bruno—just as the center of the religious 
world was there in the Middle Ages. 

The representatives of the United 
States will be especially welcome. Mat- 
ters of the greatest concern for both gov- 
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ernments will come up in the discussion 
of the social aspects of tuberculosis 
among immigrants, of whom so many 
come here, and fruitful results are expect- 
ed from such a discussion. 

The work of Section V, at the recent 
congress at Washington has more than 
emphasized the importance of this factor, 
and is bound to stimulate further research 
and interest in the next conventions. 

The rural exodus and the urbanization 
of the Italian immigrants in America are 
the chief causes of the prevalence of tu- 
berculosis among them, and their proper 
distribution in this country is a fit subject 
for-an international conference of the 
kind that will take place in Rome in 1911. 


Medical Inspection of 
Schools’ 
Reviewed by L. L. Dock 


The appearance of this most timely 
book, dealing with the important sub- 
ject of the health of public school chil- 
dren and collating a large amount of 
useful data upon the inspection methods 
of various cities, is cause for genuine 
satisfaction. 

It is, as stated in the preface, one of 
the “by-products of the backward chil- 
dren’s investigation, a research supported 
by the Russell Sage Foundation for the 
purpose of studying so-called ‘retarda- 
tion’ among school children,” an investi- 


gation inaugurated in November, 1907. . 


Beginning with two or three pages of 
“Significant Facts,” designed to attract 
the attention of the reader at the outset, 
the authors divide their subject matter 
into The Nature and Aims of Medical 
Inspection; The Argument for Medical 
Inspection; A Historical Sketch of the 
Rise, Development and Present Status 
of Medical Inspection at Home and 
Abroad; Inspection for the Detection of 
Contagious Diseases; The Work of the 
Teacher in Detecting Contagious Dis- 
eases; The School Nurse; Physical Ex- 
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amination for the Detection of Non- 
Contagious Defects; Vision and Hear- 
ing Tests by Teachers; Administration ; 
Controlling Authorities; Legal Aspects 
of Medical Inspection; Retardation and 
Physical Defects. 
' A bibliography of nearly eighteen 
pages shows a great part of the literature, 
nearly all in the form of magazine ar- 
ticles, dealing with the school child’s 
health and hygiene, and three appendices 
show leaflets, rules, and printed material 
which did not find a place in the text. 
The most striking impression made by 
careful consideration of this useful vol- 
ume is this,—that our much-boasted 
civilization is only beginning to realize 
that such a study as “child-culture” 
(to use the graphic expression of the 
French) might be pursued on scientific 
lines. The frankly experimental nature 
of existing methods of medical inspec- 
tion and physical training, the element- 
ary stage of organization and co-ordina- 
tion between teaching and medical 
bodies, the imperfect and fragmentary 
statistics and systems of record-making, 
the hastily evaded topic of proper nutri- 
tion as related to the subject of physical 
defects and “retardation,” all show plain- 
ly that the important study of the child’s 
physical development is in its infancy. 
The greatest merit of the book as such 
is that such a book has been compiled. 
The subject has not, on the whole, been 
as forcibly dealt with as its importance 
demands. It would have been stronger 
had the authors throughout taken a more 
positive attitude‘ toward all the issues 
involved. There are debated points on 
which the text leaves an impression of 
uncertainty or indecision. Why, for in- 
stance, do the authors shy away from the 
suggestion of feeding school children 
(p. 16), as if this was an invasion of 
parental responsibilities, while they yet 
advocate penal coercion for parents who 
neglect medical orders? (p. 183.) 
Again, in dealing with the detection of 
symptoms of disease by teachers and the 
requirement in certain localities that 
teachers shall make tests for eyesight 
and hearing (chapters V and VIII) it 
would seem to be practical wisdom to re- 
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gard this as a natural feature of the 
early and incomplete stage of inspection, 
but by no means to be advocated as a 
permanent system. To suppose that re- 
sponsibility of this kind may well be 
laid upon the teacher as a part of a well- 
developed plan is cruel to the already 
overworked and, for this, untrained 
teacher, and unjust to the child. 

This brings us to the nurse, who is 
emphatically the proper person to ob- 
serve symptoms and report them to the 
physician. It is for this she has been 
trained. Al- 
though the au- 
thors report fa- 
vorably upon the 
work of the pub- 
lic school nurse, 
where it exists, 
and quote Dr. 
Newmayer as 
calling her “the 
most important 
adjunct to med- 
ical inspection,” 
they yet do not 
make it suff- 
ciently clear that 
a complete or 
model organiza- 
tion of medical 
inspection is im- 
possible unless it 
includes the 
nurse. There 
are ample proofs 
that it was the 
practical, per- 
sonal work of 
the nurse that 
drew public in- 
terest and sym- 
pathy to the medical work in the public 
school and vitalized the hitherto per- 
functory routine of medical inspection 
and exclusion of infectious cases. This 
being true, the authors might well have 
given a little more carefully the history 
of the establishment of public school 
nurses in New York city, where their 
successful demonstration was first made, 
and whence the impulse has radiated to 
other places, and it would have seemed 
fitting to record in this first general his- 
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tory of medical inspection, the distin- 
guished part taken by Dr. Lederle, then 
commissioner of health, in this move- 
ment, and the useful service of Miss Lina 
L. Rogers, who, after making a success- 
ful experiment, enjoyed the honor of be- 
ing the first municipally appointed public 
school nurse—not only in this country, 
but in the world, for the nurses in the 
London schools were, until some time 
later, sustained by a private philanthropic 
society. 

In view of the expense attached to a 
nursing service a 
statement as to 
the number of 
children to be 
cared for by a 
nurse (p. 143) 
should have been 
more carefully 
qualified. Two 
thousand chil - 
dren to one 
nurse would be 
the ideal at the 
time when com- 
plete physical 
examinations 
were being made 
in addition to 
the routine in- 
spection, person- 
abcares-and 
treatment of ills, 
—small in them- 
selves, but im-. 
portant to the- 
child, which 
make the regu- 
lar duties of the 
nurse, Dut at 
other times she 
can care for a much larger number of 
children, at least three thousand, or more 
according to the character of the school 
population. 

In dealing with the question of control 
the authors display a certain impatience 
with health boards. The arguments for 
control by the educational authorities are 
given much more fully than those in sup- 
port of health boards, and yet the natural 
advantages of the latter bodies in pro- 
moting sound systems of medical inspec- 
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tion are great, as was pointed out in a 
set of memoranda presented to the Com- 
mittee for Study of the Physical Welfare 
of School Children in New York city 
in 1907. The memoranda referred to ad- 
vised divided control to this extent: For 
educational departments, everything re- 
lating to hygiene both as to the child and 
his environment (rooms, seats, light, 
etc.). For medical boards, everything 
relating to curative and corrective treat- 
ment, not only so far as contagious dis- 
ease was concerned but also to the ulti- 
mate extent of complete physical exami- 
nation. This would seem to be the most 
rational division of responsibility. But 
in the end, that one of our public bodies 
which is most free from the blight of cor- 
rupt political influence will be the one to 
whom the children can best be trusted. 

The book bears traces of having been 
Somewhat hastily compiled, and the ar- 
rangement of chapters, no doubt designed 
to. facilitate reference, lends itself to 
wepetitions and divisions of topic which 
“give a sense of disconnectedness. Nor 
‘as the style always clear and consecutive 
nor the meaning always well expressed. 
Future revision will no doubt shape up 
the text more compactly and add various 
details, such as the dates when the vari- 
bus towns adopted medical inspection. 
It is a question, too, whether it would not 
have been better to group all examples 
of blank forms, record cards, etc., to- 
gether in one part of the book, instead 
of having them scattered throughout the 
text. 

There can be, however, no doubt of 
the great usefulness of this book, nor 
of its share in extending interest to the 
public school problem. 


The Tuberculosis Directory 


Reviewed by Homer Folks 


In 1904, under the joint auspices of 
the Committee on Tuberculosis of the 
New York Charity Organization, and the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, a directory 
of agencies dealing with tuberculosis in 
the United States was published. During 
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the past four years the number of these 
agencies has increased enormously. A 
new directory has recently been compiled 
by the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and has 
been published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 

It includes a complete list of sanatori- 
ums, hospitals, and day camps in the 
United States and Canada, lists of hos- 
pitals for the insane, and of penal insti- 
tutions making special provision for the 
tuberculous inmates, and lists of dispen- 
saries, clinics, and tuberculosis classes. 
There is also a list of associations and 
committees for the study and prevention 
of tuberculosis in the United States and 
Canada, with typical forms of organiza- 
tion of such associations, including the 
constitution and by-laws of the New Jer- 
sey and Missouri state associations, the 
Rals county (Mo.) association, and the 
Grand Rapids and Columbus societies. 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
‘book is a digest of legislation affecting 
tuberculosis in the United States, includ- 
ing both references to state laws chrono- 
logically arranged and to municipal ordi- 
mances in the principal cities. 

Certain laws are given in full. These 
include the New York state law prepared 
‘by the State Charities Aid Association 
and enacted in May, 1908, defining the 
powers and duties of local health officers. 
This act drew largely from the statutory 
provisions of Maryland and Wisconsin, 
but included also other important provis- 
ions. The District of Columbia regis- 
tration act is given in full, as also the 
Wisconsin law, which, however, deals 
with other diseases in addition to tuber- 
culosis. The full text of the acts estab- 
lishing state sanatoriums in Massachu- 
setts and Michigan are given, as also the 
Ohio law providing for County hospitals. 
The anti-spitting law of Virginia is given 
in full and selected city ordinances. 

As a result of the recent international 
congress and the exhibition connected 
therewith, it is likely that many new stat- 
utes and ordinances will be brought for- 
ward. It is especially fortunate at this 
time that the text of these typical and 
valuable statutes and ordinances is read- 
ily available. 


From the reverse of the commemorative medal of the Congress, designed by 
Victor D. Brenner of New York, and reproduced here with his permission. 

The obverse of the medal, reproduced on the cover of this issue, 18 a symbolic 
conception of Hygeia battling against Disease. Her vigorous figure ts eloquent of 
the strength and efficiency of Science. Writhing around her feet lies the plague, 
typified as a dragon in its death struggle. The lowered head, the open jaw, the 
dull eye, and the crumpled wings, all predict its ultimate defeat. But although 
the dragon still surrounds her, she emerges triumphant from tts coils and holds 
aloft in her left hand the hour-glass in which the sands of life run less quickly 
because of the progress already made by Science in the conquest of the disease. Her 
right hand hails the Sun as the great healer and invites the public to help spread 
abroad its restorative rays. 
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The Keynote of the Congress 


Lilian Brandt 


From the opening felicitations of Ar- 
gentina and Austria, Monday morning, to 
the reluctant farewells of Switzerland 
and Uruguay on Saturday the Tubercu- 
losis Congress showed an intensity and 
diversity of interest that it would have 
been difficult to anticipate. 

Official delegations from thirty-three 
nations; a registration of over six thou- 
sand members; an attendance sufficient to 
throng the corridors of the congress 
building, pack the section meetings, and 
tax the hotels of Washington ; an exhibit 
by 438 contributors; and a million and a 
half sheets of abstracts of papers, printed 
in Spanish, German, French and English 
—are a few suggestive statistical items. 

There was a delightfully American 
flavor abroad, contributed to by the nu- 
merous samples of weather “furnished 
by the national government,” as Commis- 
sioner MacFarland scrupulously explain- 
ed to the foreign delegates, the newness 
and size of the new National Museum 
where the congress was held, the lunch- 
eon hall admirably managed by the 
women of the Church of the Ascension 
“to get money for a new carpet,’ and 
the omission of formal expressions of 
appreciation and gratitude for the hos- 
pitality extended by many bodies of many 
kinds and by many individuals. 

The important social functions were 
the private view of the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery Monday evening, the official banquet 
tendered by the secretary of state to 
three hundred delegates Thursday, the 
smoker Friday evening, and the reception 
of all delegates by the president and Mrs. 
Roosevelt at the White House Friday 
afternoon. There were in addition ‘as 
many private dinners, luncheons, teas, 
receptions, and excursions as could be 
accommodated in the interstices of the 
program, without interfering, as the so- 
cial features sometimes have interfered 
at these congresses, with the serious busi- 
ness of the week. The interstices were 
of limited dimensions, with most of the 
seven sections meeting every morning 
and afternoon, a “special lecture” every 
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evening, clinical demonstrations at sev- 
eral places every noon and at other hours ; 
the extensive exhibit always there, like 
an unperformed duty, with a “demon- 
strator” at every point of it determined 
to explain his part, and the phonograph 
pouring out “canned lectures.” 

There were altogether twelve of the 
“special lectures” by distinguished for- 
eigners, each one of an individual in- 
terest, both on account of the subject and 
on account of the position held by the 
lecturer. They were given by Pannwitz, 
Williams, Calmette, Wladimiroff, News- 
holme, Landouzy, Philip, Tendeloo, Bang, 
Letulle and Rey, and Martinez-Vargas. 

The characteristic of this congress 
which distinguished it from the preced- 
ing congresses held in London, Paris, 
and Berlin, was the evidence it presented 
of that closer union between the men 
of science and the men of practical affairs 
on which Mr. Roosevelt congratulated 
humanity in the word of greeting he 
“could not deny himself the privilege of 
saying’ to the congress. Among “prac- 
tical men of affairs” who took part in this 
congress must be t1umbered not only the 
health officers of governments, who de- 
liberated in a section of their own, but 
also the representative educators, finan- 
ciers, architects, editors, social workers, 
and other “laymen” who contributed their 
thought and attention to Section V. Sci- 
entists themselves offered no less striking 
illustration of this closer union, by bring- 
ing to the discussion of the social aspects 
of tuberculosis the results of their inves- 
tigations, observations and experience, 
and offering them for the value which 
they would have in directing future ac- 
tion. 

It is safe to say that in the discussion 
of what must be done about it every tried 
method of taking care of consumptives, 
and every method advocated of prevent- 
ing infection, had a hearing. But after 
all was said, the perfectly clear and defi- 
nite residuum was that, while nothing 
may be left undone which we have any 
reason to believe will raise the general 
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resisting power of the people, while we 
must go on teaching everyone what they 
need to know about tuberculosis even if 
many of them will not learn, while we 
must give every early case a chance to be 
cured and must find some way of discov- 
ering more of the cases while they are 
still early and of ensuring to those who 
are cured that they will have a chance to 
keep well,—that nevertheless the most 
important single thing to do if we wish 
to decrease the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis is to provide suitable institutional 
care for the intermediate and advanced 
-cases. That this should have been the 
residuum of the discussion was a surprise 
to many, but it is a view which must be 
accepted when supported as it is by the 
testimony of so many earnest and ex- 
perienced and eminent physicians and 
nurses and by the historical evidence 
marshalled in Dr. Newsholme’s special 
lecture, by one of the foremost living au- 
thorities on the interpretation of vital 
statistics. 

On this point, at least, it may be said 
there was a consensus of opinion in the 
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congress. On many others, however, 
there was that “wholesome difference of 
opinion” to which Mr. Cortelyou alluded 
just before he declared the congress ad- 
journed. Among the bacteriologists the 
war over the identity of the germ which 
causes bovine and human _ tuberculosis 
and concerning the relative importance 
of infection through ingestion and inhala- 
tion, raged with some heat. It was not 
fought to a finish, and it did not swamp 
the congress, as it did in London seven 
years ago. All were ready to unite in a 
declaration that bovine tuberculosis ought 
to be eliminated. Opposing opinions 
were expressed on many other points: the 
value of sanatoriums, the presence of tu- 
berculosis in range cattle; the best diet 
for consumptives ; the value and the risk 
of the cutaneous and ophthalmic tests; 
whether more resolutions should have 
been adopted, or none. On the whole, 
however, the general impression given 
was, to quote Commissioner Macfarland 
again, the same as that which impelled 
Artemus Ward to comment on the 
Siamese twins, “Brothers, I presume.” 


Section I--Pathology and Bacteriology 


Alice Hamilton, M. D. 
Hull House 


The Section on Pathology and Bac- 
teriology would seem at first thought the 
one least likely to attract the attention of 
the general public, and yet it was prob- 
ably the subject of more interest and dis- 
cussion both within and without the con- 
gress than any other. This was partly 
due to the fact that Dr. Robert Koch, the 
greatest figure in all the assembly, was 
identified with this section and it was 
around Dr. Koch that the now famous 
controversy on human and bovine tuber- 
culosis raged. Still another cause for the 
attention directed to this section was to 
be found in Detre’s effort to demonstrate 
the Pirquet cutaneous test for tuberculo- 
sis. This diagnostic procedure is entirely 
harmless, but it is new and as yet quite 
unfamiliar, so that its application to cer- 
tain children in one of the Washington 
hospitals attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Unfortunately both the Koch con- 


troversy and the Pirquet cutaneous in- 
oculations were inaccurately reported in 
the daily press and a great deal of misap- 
prehension resulted. 

The controversy over the transmissi- 
bility of bovine tuberculosis to human be- 
ings dates back to the congress of 1901 
in London. At that time Dr. Koch came 
out against the usual views on this sub- 
ject and maintained that tuberculosis in 
cattle is very rarely communicated to 
man and that this source of infection is 
negligible compared to infection from 
human sources. Of course, such a state- 
ment from this great authority on tuber- 
culosis could not be ignored even by the 
most strenuous upholders of the dangers 
inherent in tuberculous milk, and the re- 
sult of Koch’s speech was to stimulate 
research on this question in every civi- 
lized country from England to Japan. 
Now, after the lapse of seven years, the 
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question was brought up again, and to 
the disappointment of many, especially 
the veterinarians, Dr. Koch announced 
that his views were still unchanged. The 
newspapers have reported him as saying 
that the bovine tubercle bacillus cannot 
infect human beings and that, therefore, 
the milk from tuberculous cows is not 
dangerous. This is quite inaccurate. 
What he really said was that primary 
tuberculosis of the alimentary tract is 
very rare, and that bovine infection can 
occasionally occur but that it causes only 
a mild form of the disease, usually a be- 
nign infection of the lymph glands. He 
did not wish to be understood as depre- 
cating the efforts made against the sup- 
pression of bovine tuberculosis, but he 
insisted that infection from human 
sources was enormously more important. 
At the farthest point from Koch stood 
Professor Calmette of Lille, who holds 
that infection by the digestive tract is 
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by far the most important and most fre- 
quent. The bacilli of the bovine type, 
according to Calmette, pass from the di- 
gestive tract to the lymph glands and 
during their sojourn in the human body 
undergo a change and assume the human 
type. In this last form they pass to the 
lungs or other organs and set up tuber- 
culous disease. There is thus, according 
to Calmette, no real difference between 
the two types. The majority of the 
speakers, however, admitted that the two 
types were distinct, but held that both 
were capable of causing severe forms of 
tuberculosis in man. The proof of this 
assertion, of course, would be in the find- 
ing of bovine bacilli, unmixed with bacilli 
of the human type, in human beings dy- 
ing of consumption. Dr. Koch insists 
that there are only two or three cases of 
this character reported from among the 
enormous number which have been ex- 
amined with this point in view, and even 
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these few cases are not above suspicion. 
He was vigorously opposed by Arloing, 
Calmette, Fibiger, Sims-Woodhead and 
others, but he would not recede one 
point or make a single concession, and 
the feeling of most of the on-lookers was 
that Koch had emerged from the discus- 
sion with flying colors. 

It’ was unfortunate, but perhaps un- 
avoidable, that the discussion was not 
confined to the scientific aspect of the 
question. Although this was still a mat- 
ter under dispute, an attempt was made 
to put the congress on record as to the 
necessity for controlling bovine tubercu- 
losis in the interest of public health. The 
men who are engaged in practical anti- 
tuberculosis work were keen to have a 
resolution passed, knowing, as Leonard 
Pearson of Philadelphia put it, that any 
doubt cast upon the transmissibility of 
bovine tuberculosis to man would make 
it more difficult for them to carry through 
the preventive measures which they con- 
sider necessary. They were, however, 
doomed to disappointment. Not only 
Dr. Koch, but others, notably Theobald 
Smith, who has the credit of first differ- 
entiating bovine from human: tubercle 
bacilli, refused to adopt any resolution 
of a practical character dealing with a 
scientific question which is as yet unset- 
tled. This decision has aroused much 
criticism both within and without the 
medical profession, but to an impartial 
observer it is difficult to see how scien- 
tists could have done otherwise. 

The question of the different paths of 
infection occupied more than one session 
of Section I. Quite aside from the dis- 
pute as to bovine and human bacilli, there 
is a difference of opinion as to whether 
infection takes place most often through 
the respiratory tract or the intestinal. 
The French were pronounced in their 
advocacy of the latter mode of ‘infec- 
tion, so was Dr. Fibiger of Copenhagen 
and Dr. Ravenel of our own country. To 
illustrate the positions of the two sides, 
the advocates of the respiratory mode of 
infection cite the cases of children born 
healthy and nursed by healthy mothers, 
but contracting tuberculosis from some 
other member of the household. Profes- 
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sor Landouzy admitted that such cases 
occur but maintained that the children 
were infected, not by breathing in the 
bacilli but by swallowing them. The 
child crawls on a sputum-soiled floor and 
handles infected objects and then sucks 
‘ts fingers; or it is infected through kiss- 
ing the consumptive members of the fam- 
ily. The intestinal mode of infection was 
held to account for many adult cases also, 
but to be most frequent in children. 
Several sessions were devoted to the 
discussion of different diagnostic tests 
for tuberculosis. For many years the 
injection of tuberculin has been used as 
an aid in diagnosis but it has fewer ad- 
vocates all the time, since it is not un- 
attended with danger to the patient. 
There are two less dangerous methods 
which are now coming into use: the eye 
test of Calmette and the skin test of Pir- 
quet. Calmette’s method is to drop into 
the eye of the suspected case a weak solu- 
tion of tuberculin. In case tuberculosis 
is present, a slight inflammation takes 
place, which usually does not appear in 
normal persons nor in those far advanced 
in consumption. Unfortunately about 
eighteen per cent of normal persons do 
react to this test, as do a certain propor- 
tion of people suffering from other infec- 
tions. Nor is it entirely devoid of risk, 
for a serious inflammation of the eye may 
take place, although so far no case of de- 
structive inflammation has been reported. 
Pirquet’s method is apparently quite 
free from risk and is especially recom- 
mended for very young children. He 
makes a slight scarification of the skin 
and rubs in a fluid which contains the 
toxins of the tubercle bacillus. In chil- 
dren with tuberculosis an area of redness 
and a papule are formed. In normal chil- 
dren no change at all occurs. It was 
Detre of Buda-Pesth, who by using this 
test on some children in one of the Wash- 
ington hospitals, drew some very unpleas- 
ant newspaper notoriety upon himself. 
He had used the toxins of both human 
and bovine bacilli on children, in the en- 
deavor to show that some reacted to one 
type and some to the other. It was a 
proceeding entirely harmless to the chil- 
dren but unfortunately the papers re- 
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ported it as an attempt to inoculate help- 
less babies with bovine bacilli in order 
to refute Dr. Koch. 

The treatment of tuberculosis by the 
different tuberculins was discussed and it 
was agreed that while good clinical re- 
sults are obtained from these injections 
the subject needs much close scientific 
study before the full value of the method 
can be obtained. 

Among the many papers on the bac- 
teriology and pathology of tuberculosis, 
there were several of general interest. 
For instance, Dr. Weinzirl’s report on 
the action of diffuse light on the tuber- 
cle bacillus showed that the latter is 
killed always by a week’s exposure to 
daylight, and sometimes in as short a 
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time as twenty-four hours. Dr. André 
of Lyons had a paper on the house-fly 
as a carrier of tuberculous infection, and 
proved that these insects may carry, not 
only on their bodies, but in their intes- 
tines, large numbers of tubercle bacilli, 
if they are allowed to feed on tubercu- 
lous sputum. Even five or six days after 
feeding they were found to be still dis- 
charging these bacilli. An examination 
of the table utensils in a certain sanatori- 
um was reported by Dr. Woods Price of 
Saranac, who was able to give the reas- 
suring statement that ordinary washing, 
without special sterilization, was sufficient 
to destroy the danger of infection from 
table ware used by consumptives. 


Section II—Clinical Study and Therapy 


Vincent Y. Bowditch, M. D., President 


The first session of the section on the 
Clinical Study and Therapy, on Monday 
afternoon, September 28, was devoted to 
special papers covering various subjects, 
viz.: The Use of the X-ray in Pulmonary 
Examinations, by Dr. Francis H. Wil- 
liams of Boston; the Typho-Bacillose by 
Prof. L. Landouzy of Paris; a joint 
paper by Dr. Ravenel of Madison, Wis- 
consin, and Dr. Arnold C. Klebs of Chi- 
cago, on Mixed Infections, and a joint 
paper by Dr. Robert N. Willson and Dr. 
R. C. Rosenberger of Philadelphia, en- 
titled The Duration of the Actively In- 
fectious Stage of Tuberculosis. 

The next three days were chiefly devot- 
ed to papers offered by many authorities 
in Europe and America and classed to- 
gether as symposia. Under the heading 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Early Cases 
interesting papers were read not only 
upon the comparative value of change of 
climate and the so-called “home treat- 
ment,’ but also upon the more modern 
methods of diagnosis, especially the value 
of the X-ray in detecting early signs of 
pulmonary disease. Part II of Symposi- 
um I was a discussion of the modern the- 
ories of the value of the opsonic index, 
the cutaneous and conjunctival reactions 
in determining the presence of tubercular 
disease. This meeting took the form of 


a joint session of Sections I and II, thus 
bringing the bacteriological and clinical 
discussions together upon these impor- 
tant subjects. The congress was fortu- 
nate in the: presence of Dr, von Pirquet 
of Vienna and Professor Calmette of 
Lille, France, who respectively stand as 
the discoverers of the cutaneous and con- 
junctival tuberculin tests. 

The chief interest of Wednesday lay in 
the fact that in Symposium II, devoted 
to Treatment by Tuberculin and its De- 
rivatives, Professors E. Beraneck of Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, and E. Denys of 
Louvain, Belgium, read papers upon 
their special forms of tuberculin in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Dr. Nathan 
Raw of Liverpool, gave the important 
results of his investigations of his treat- 
ment with both human and bovine tuber- 
culin. Dr. E. L. Trudeau, who read 
the last paper given in the morning, was 
greeted. with a ‘demonstration of the 
ereatest enthusiasm, a sincere token of 
the high respect and affection felt for 
Dr. Trudeau, not only among the medical 
profession but also in the laity. 

On Thursday began Symposium III, 
devoted to discussions upon Sanato- 
ria, Hospitals, Dispensaries, and Home 
Treatment for Tuberculous Patients. 
Amid a large number of very valuable 
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papers on these subjects, the chief inter- 
est centered upon the papers of Dr. 
M. S. Paterson of the Frimley Sanatori- 
um in England, Dr. R. W. Philip of 
Edinburgh, and Professor Calmette of 
Lille. To the last two belongs the honor 
of having instituted the dispensary treat- 
ment of the tuberculous poor in Scot- 
land and France. Dr. Paterson stands 
as the chief exponent of Graduated La- 
bor in the Treatment of Pulmonary Tu- 
berculosis. In conjunction with his pa- 
per, Dr. A. C. Inman of London gave the 
results of his work, done in close con- 
junction with Dr. Paterson, on the Ef- 
fect of Exercise upon the Opsonic Index 
in Cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
These two papers, read before those of 
Dr. Pottenger and Dr. Norman Bridge, 
of California, aroused great interest, 
from the fact of the marked di- 
vergence of opinion shown by the 
four readers as to the comparative 
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wisdom of rest and exercise in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. The results of Dr. 
Paterson, however, seemed to give ample 
proof that by judicious and close super- 
vision, patients with pulmonary tubercu- 
losis can by slow gradations from rest 
at first, be brought up to the point of do- 
ing hard manual labor, not only with 
benefit to themselves physically, but with 
the best results from an economic point 
of view. The scientific investigations of 
Dr. Inman, on the blood of patients, 
seem to go hand in hand with the clinical 
results of Dr. Paterson, a combination 
which made a deep impression upon the 
audience. Dr. Arthur Latham of Lon- 
don also gave a most admirable statement 
of the reasons for the temporary reaction 
of feeling against sanatorium treatment, 
in consequence of a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the minds of many that it had 
not accomplished all that enthusiasts had 
unwisely claimed, and concisely ex- 
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pressed his own views as to its undoubt- 
ed value in conjunction with other meth- 
ods of fighting the disease. 

Friday, the last day of the sessions, 
was in the morning devoted to the discus- 
sion of Day and Night Camps, by Doc- 
tors David Townsend of Boston and Wil- 
liam C. White, of Pittsburgh, and later 
to the Treatment of Patients in Their 
Homes Situated in Places Other than 
Sanatoria, papers being read by Dr. 
Charles L. Minor of Asheville, N. C., 
and Dr. Thomas D. Coleman, of Augus- 
ta, Georgia. 
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The closing session of Section II was 
held on Friday afternoon, and was chiefly 
devoted to the reading of special papers, 
many of which had been handed in too 
late for distinct classification in the pro- 
gram. Lack of time and space prevented 
the acceptance of many papers of un- 
doubted value for the program, but, in 
reviewing the work of the week, one feels 
justified in the belief that the congress 
has given a great impetus to the anti- 
tuberculosis movement, both here and 
abroad. 


Section I]I]—Surgery and Orthopedics 
Charles H. Mayo, A. M., M. D., President 


The International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis just closed, marks a great advance 
in the history of nations. Meeting as it 
did among people composed of the physi- 
cally and mentally progressive of the 
world’s population, it will result in the 
widest diffusién of the many scientific 
facts disclosed. To a most remarkable 
degree it showed that after all we are 
our brother’s keeper; .this was marked 
in the individual as well as in the national 
and state governments. It was also very 
gratifying to see the evidence of work 
and progress in our own country in com- 
parison with that of other nations. 

In considering laws and their enforce- 
ment, whether they be civil laws or mere- 


ly those of health, we must, in order that 


they be executed, have the majority of 
people in their favor. It must be admitted 
that this fact is probably more true in 
our states than in any other country, be- 
cause of the manner in which our laws 
are made by the people themselves. The 
effect of the present educational crusade, 
together with the enormous mass of ma- 
terial presented, the scientific facts re- 
ported and the wealth of intellect repre- 
senting the different nations who sent 
their delegates to the congress, is certain 
to develop favorable public sentiment. It 
not only places the subject tuberculosis 
but.all kindred questions for the improve- 
ment of our physical and therefore our 
mental beings, upon a firm basis. 

The public still look upon tuberculosis 


as a disease affecting the lungs particu- 
larly, knowing but little of its varied 
manifestations. In Section III it de- 
volved upon us, as men representing the 
surgical methods in the treatment of dis- 
ease, to consider it from the preventive, 
preservative, and reconstructive stand- 
point, dealing with the local, in addition 
to the employment of measures for the 
improvement of the general condition. 

Tuberculosis is a disease which affects 
to some extent the majority of civilized 
people at some time during their lives. 
As but ten per cent of the population die 
of it, we have a right to say that few seri- 
ous diseases not self-limited tend more 
naturally to ultimate recovery than does 
tuberculosis. It is because of this possi- 
bility which renders it so much more fa- 
vorable than malignant disease, that those 
afflicted may be comforted with that 
greatest of all human blessings, hope. In 
fact, the disease is one which of itself sel- 
dom destroys life except through the ef- 
fects of mixed infections. 

It is most unfortunate that tuberculosis 
is so prone to affect the young and the 
middle-aged during the formative period 
of life. For an adult to become depend- 
ent tpon sympathy or aid of any kind, 
be it medicine, crutch or unearned money, 
is a serious matter. 

While medicine is a science, in many 
particulars it can be little more than near- 
ly exact, as we deal with the percentages 
in results from the varying conditions of 
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human life and its environments, which 
differ widely from mechanical problems. 
There is still much discussion among the 
profession as well as with the laity, as to 
the method by which infection enters the 
body; whether it be through the skin 
throat, bronchial glands or intestinal tract, 
and how long it may lie dormant before 
manifesting its usual signs. Some inves- 
tigators of distinction have encouraged 
the public to disregard the dangers of 
infection from animals. It was extremely 
gratifying to all engaged in the educa- 
tignal crusade against infected milk and 
meat, to have Professor Koch admit the 
possibility of infection from animals, a 
question long ago proved by many ob- 
servers, this statement knocking a strong 
prop from the convictions of many a 
doubting Thomas. It might be said in 
a general way that it would be better for 
the public good to consider several 
sources of infection as possible (which 
is our present belief) that no effort be 
neglected in maintaining the watchful 
care of preventive measures, as at best 
it is a difficult matter to keep to the high- 
est standard of good health. 

Infections of all kinds develop a toxine 
peculiar to themselves, which causes the 
blood to react with the production of an 
anti-body, particularly if there is a re- 
parative process, and especially if 
there is to be developed an immunity. 
Through so-called “inflammation” is de- 
veloped the wall. of granulation tissue 
about the local condition. It is by means 
of this reaction of the blood against tox- 
ine that we secure our various vaccines. 
Many individuals have a high resistance 
against the infection; there are others, 
however, in whom the tubercle. bacilli 
fail to develop the necessary reaction 
which would cause them to be destroyed, 
thrown off or even walled in, as usually 
occurs in common infections. These sub- 
jects were well treated in several papers. 

While we even briefly review the great 
variety of methods of treatment which 
have been advanced and which represent 
our heritage from the past for the so- 
called “cure of tuberculosis,” it is well 
that our attention should be directed to 


.report success. 
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the future with its sanguine hope. The 
failures of the past have fulfilled their 
mission in the natural progress of in- 
vestigation and possibly, therefore, we 
should not call them failures. Tubercu- 
lin and serum therapy with many ups and! 
downs are again being advocated, with 
better success probably because past fail- 
ures have given better judgment in their 
use. At present hyperemia or conges- 
tion treatment has many advocates who 
This method is simple 
of application and, in certain forms of 
joint tuberculosis at least, differs but little 
from the treatment by various injections 
in the endeavor to develop a greater local 
repair than could be accomplished by the 
patient unaided or by general treatment. 

So each plan or system of treatment 
has its place in the care of some type of 
tuberculosis, yet the seeming strife among 
the advocates of the various methods 
might lead the public to believe that mem- 
bers of the profession are disagreeing 
among themselves, when they are merely 
guiding individuals along the different 
paths that lead to the same destination. 
The members of the profession grade 
themselves by the results secured from 
tleir ability to discriminate for the indi- 
vidual patient the best method to follow, 
all circumstances considered, and with 
tact and force of character, see that these 
methods are accepted and practiced. 

There were many papers of unusual 
merit and scientific interest presented in 
the Surgical Section, by authors from 
the various countries where surgery has 
attained high position in scientific ac- 
complishment. While the greater num- 
ber of surgeons present were from our 
own country, they were all of the high- 
est class. The discussions were careful- 
ly considered and showed that all who 
took part were thinking of the great work 
of the congress in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, which influenced all in the abso- 
lute accuracy of the statement of facts. 
The colle tion of papers when published 
will be a most complete yet brief picture 
of a rational treatment of surgical tuber- 
culosis. 
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IV—Tuberculosis in Children 


A. Jacobi, M, D., President 


Section 


The congress has added enough to pre- 
vious knowledge to justify its existence. 
Its principal value however consists in 
arousing thousands of scientists and 
medical practitioners from indifference or 
even indolence, warming the sympathies 
of hundreds of thousands of lay citi- 
zens, and uniting the profession and the 
public in a harmonious effort to improve 
social conditions and prevent bacteric in- 
fection. 

The Fourth Section was dedicated to 
the study of the causes, the prevention 
and the treatment of tuberculosis in in- 
fancy and childhood. During the prepar- 
ation and regulation of its work there 
arose now and then a difficulty in the 
proper classification of the contributions 
which were offered to the different sec- 
tions. For a congress dealing with a 
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physiological and social organism cannot 
be subdivided by pigeon holes. That is 
why occasional exchanges took place in 
the distribution of papers between the 
sections for the sake of a fair adjustment. 
That plan worked exceedingly well. It 
so happened that even the absence, often- 
times without an excuse or explanation, 
of papers promised and ‘announced (both 
by foreigners and Americans), could not 
interrupt or mar the success of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The introductory address of the presi- 
dent told amongst other things of the 
many discrepancies between what we 
know and what we accomplish. All 
our exact knowledge of the causes of 
typhoid fever, for instance, has not pre- 
vailed upon our’ municipal, state, or gen- 
eral government to extinguish it. Our 
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acquaintance with the causes of tubercu- 
losis should have resulted in more visi- 
blesresults before this congress ever met. 
We have in this country a cabinet with 
special members for law, for war, for 
the’navy, for foreign politics, for internal 
political and economic improvements. We 
have a special department for agriculture 
which supplies the people with rare and 
common seeds, and prevents and cures 
the diseases of their cattle. We even be- 
gin to make an end to our derelictions 
in allowing our forests to be burned or 
stolen. We have, however, no central 
representation of the forces that make 
for the physical welfare of the people, 
and no United States Board of Health 
in the advisory council of the first em- 
ploye of the nation. In combating tuber- 
culosis both the individual practitioner 
and the profession at large should co- 
operate with the public. The role of the 
family practitioner is a more important 
one than the specialistic tendencies— 
greater in the public than even in the 
profession—would appear to admit. Both 
prevention and cure, mainly the former, 
are his duty and his privilege. His in- 
terest in the individual patient teaches 
him the many services to be rendered, 
along with air and food and rest, by drug 
medication, without’ which sanatorium 
treatment does not accomplish every- 
thing the patient is entitled to. The co- 
operation of the public in prevention 
and cure on a large scale is best secured 
by a campaign of education in schools, 
in lectures, in brief card board sketches, 
in newspapers, every one of which should 
have on its editorial staff, a well paid 
physician whose exclusive duty it would 
be to write intelligible and forcible brief 
papers on subjects connected with gen- 
eral hygiene and infectious diseases. Fin- 
ally it was urged, that as the unity of 
science had been proclaimed as an aim to 
“be reached, most conspicuously by the 
congress of the St. Louis Exposition of 
1904, the union of efforts on the part of 
the profession and the public, of science 
and government, in the interest of the 
combat against tuberculosis would surely 
be successful. 

Many of the papers read and discussed 
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in the first three sessions were: strictly 
scientific or technical. The fourth ses- 
sion, Wednesday morning, was mostly 
filled with the influence of heredity and 
of family associations. Drs. Sachs, Chi- 
cago, J. A. Miller and J. O. Woodruff, 
New York, and Cleaveland Floyd and H. 
J. Bowditch, Boston, took part. Dr. 
Jules. Comby of Paris was booked for 
Che Part of Human Contagion in Infan- 
tile Tuberculosis, but did not arrive. 

The fifth session was chiefly devoted 
to the relation of the school to tubercu- 
losis. Neither Dr. G. Neander of Stock- 
holm, nor John S. Lankford of San An- 
tonio, nor Manuel Sigon Bello of Ecua- 
dor appeared with their promised con- 
tributions. An instructive and very care- 
ful paper on Obstructive Abnormalities 
of the Oro-naso-pharynx as a Powerful 
Predisposing Factor to Tuberculosis in 
School Children was read by Dr. J. T. 
Cronin of New York. His researches, 
painstaking and conclusive, were facili- 
tated by his connection with the Health 
Department of New York, whose com- 
missioner, Dr. Darlington, interested 
himself in his labors. 

The sixth session was filled with the 
methods of diagnosis, partly new, partly 
established. The modern methods of 
cutaneous and ophthalmic test with tu- 
berculin inoculations were amply dis- 
cussed by Drs. E. Mather Sill, L. Emmet 
Holt, Henry Heiman and H. D. Chapin, 
all of New York, Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw 
of Albany, Dr. C. von Pirquet of Vienna, 
and Drs. Detre and N. Berend of Buda 
Pesth. Dr. Karl Shoemaker of Phila- 
delphia, gave a paper on An Expeditious 
Method for the Detection of Tuberculo- 
sis in School Children and Dr. L. Fisher 
of New York on The Diagnosis of Latent 
Tuberculosis in School Children and Dr. 
F. E. Sondern one of his thorough re- 
searches on The Diagnostic Value of 
Lumbar Puncture in Acute Tuberculous 
Meningitis in Children. 

The afternoon session of October 1 
was assigned to preventive measures. 
Mrs. Henry Parsons of New York read 
a paper on the value of children’s gar- 
dens in» congested neighborhoods for 
those children with a tendency to tuber- 
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culosis, or for those in whom the dis- 
ease has been arrested or cured. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer’s essay on open air 
schools was read by the secretary of the 
session, the author being absent. How- 
ard Bradstreet, the secretary of the Parks 
and Playgrounds Association of the city 
of New York, was not present; his paper 
on parks and playgrounds will appear in 
the transactions of the congress. Pro- 
fessor Pannwitz of Berlin and Miss 
Boardman of the National Red Cross 
spoke on the relations of the Red Cross 
movement to tuberculosis; Dr. Bittle C. 
Heisler of Roanoke, Va., read his popu- 
lar appeal to mothers. Dr. Bertil Buhre’s 
(Stockholm) communication was on the 
care of the non-infected children of con- 
sumptives ; that of Dr. L. F. Wachenheim 
—announced but not read on account of 
the unexplained absence of the author— 
would have been on the hygiene and cli- 
matic prophylaxis of tuberculosis in chil- 
dren; and Dr. S. A. Knopf spoke of over- 
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coming the predisposition to tuberculosis 
and the dangers from infection during 
childhood. Augustin Rey, architect, of 
Paris, discussed with the aid of a host 
of instructive lantern slides, the injuries 
of the congestion of populations and of 
defective sunlight and ventilation. He 
ought to be more successful than many of 
his predecessors when they ask for large 
open spaces at all points of cities; for 
the provision on the outskirts of growing 
towns of inalienable free spaces; for the 
regulation of the relation of the height 
of houses to the width of streets and the 
sizes of the courts so that dwellings be 
exposed some hours daily to the direct 
action of the solar rays; for a. large com- 
munication between the courts and the 
street ; for ample ventilation and lighting 
of every room in every house up to the 
very ceiling; and for promoting central 
heating for cities. New York city re- 
quires all of these things. The three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dark rooms in 
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New York are still waiting for an appro- 
priation which will permit air and light 
to enter into the millions of dark cor- 
ners which accumulate dust and filth and 
infectious germs that might be killed by 
sunshine in a few hours but are perpetu- 
ated by darkness. 

The last session was occupied with hy- 
giene, prognosis and treatment. Dr. John 
Winters Brannan spoke of sea-air treat- 
ment of the tuberculosis of bones and 
glands with lantern slide demonstra- 
tions of the sea-shore refuge on Coney 
Island. Dr. Adoniram B. Judson of 
New York on The Expectant Treatment 
of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, a Contribu- 
tion from Orthopedic Surgery to the 
Study of Tuberculosis. Amongst his con- 
clusions is the following: “The affected 
parts should be kept from motion and 
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violent disturbance. This is done in 
hip disease by apparatus. The same end 
may be reached in consumption by the 
adoption of superficial breathing, the 
cessation of coughing, and the avoidance 
of exercises that unduly quicken the res- 
piration.” Finally, Dr. Willy Meyer of 
New York discussed the possibility of 
avoiding scar formation in softened tu- 
berculosis of the cervical glands by the 
Bier method. 

A number of French papers which 
were promised never made their appear- 
ance. German and English papers were 
scarce; few had ever been promised, still 
fewer materialized. But the program 
was full, the sympathy with the discus- 
sions never flagged, and the section con- 
tributed its part to the work of a most 
successful congress. 


THE NEW YORK EXHIBIT. 


Section V—Hygienic, Social, Industrial and 
Economic Aspects 


Lilian Brandt, Secretary 


No future international congress on 
tuberculosis will be able to dispense with 
the section on social, economic and indus- 
trial questions which was the experi- 
mental feature of the organization at 
Washington. Both in the quality of the 
papers and in the number of delegates 
who wanted to hear them the new sec- 
tion justified its appearance and its right, 
along with the medical and technical sec- 
tions, to hold “scientific sessions.” 

More than eighty papers, including 
twenty in the nurses’ meeting, were read 
in the eight sessions, and twenty more 
in the absence of writers were read by 
title. The pressure of material con- 
strained the president of the section to 
limit each speaker strictly, most of them 
to ten minutes, and it was the current 
comment that this almost invariably add- 
ed to the effectiveness of presentation. 
With a printed abstract in hand, and the 
full publication of transactions in pros- 
pect auditors were content that the usual 
elaboration of the themes should be ma- 
terially condensed. 

The program of this section was based 
on a logical topical outline prepared in 
advance of invitations to present papers, 
and published in each of the successive 
editions of official announcements of the 
congress so that it had become familiar 
to those who attended and participated 
in the discussion. 

An effective background for succeed- 
ing discussions was given by the first ses- 
sion on the economic burdens, beginning 
with the scholarly estimates of Prof. 
Irving Fisher and Prof. Walter F. Will- 
cox and closing with the serious dream 
of Talcott Williams of Philadelphia “in 
which there would be none but sporadic 
cases brought in from abroad.” This 
whole discussion was aptly summed up 
by Dr. Newsholme, who said that “what- 
ever it costs to prevent tuberculosis it will 
be much more economical to prevent it 
than to allow it to prevail.” 

Adverse industrial conditions proved 
to be an especially fruitful theme. To the 
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foundation of medical and statistical au- 
thority in the papers by Dr. George Doe 
and F. L. Hoffman, there were added! 
several valuable illustrative investigations: 
and the discussion of the exercise of the’ 
police power in protection of health by 
Dr. H. B. Favill and Justice Brewer. 

Livingston Farrand, the executive sec- 
retary of the National Association, out- 
lined a comprehensive program for the 
control of tuberculosis which strikingly 
confirmed the conclusions announced in 
Dr. Newsholme’s special lecture, and sev- 
eral of the features in such a program 
were discussed separately in the two ses- 
sions dealing with social control, early 
recognition and after care. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the entire program was the series of re- 
lated but independently prepared papers 
on the prevalence of tuberculosis in cer- 
tain population groups, viz.: Italians, 
Jews, Negroes, Scandinavians, Irish, and 
Indians. Following the nurses’ meeting, 
of which an account is given separately, 
although it was one of the stated sessions 
of Section V, there came an important 
session on elementary and popular edu- 
cation. “Dros. A. Knopf, the energetic 
leader in popular propaganda, had writ- 
ten an exposition of the principles on 
which the popular lecture on tuberculosis 
should be constructed, but in the ten min- 
utes allotted to him he declined to read 
this carefully prepared statement, and 
gave instead an example of effective, 
compact exhortation. Dr. C. W. Stiles 
of the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service brought forward the inter- 
esting suggestion that there should be set 
aside one week in the public schools of 
an entire state, or of the entire country, 
for instruction in hygiene, and that for 
this purpose the federal bureau with 
which he is associated might appropriate- 
ly print leaflets which could be supplied 
in large quantities and used as a basis for 
this instruction. Dr. Helen C. Putnam, 
president of the American Academy of 
Medicine, presented the need for instruc- 
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tion among people in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and introduced resolutions 
concerning the desirability of hygienic in- 
struction in schools and colleges which 
were ultimately adopted by the congress. 

Housing, playgrounds, diet, income, 
dental hygiene, physical education, and 
immigration appear to be very diverse 
if not incongruous topics, but grouped 
about the central idea of promoting im- 
munity their interdependence becomes ob- 
vious and their importance is so great 
that they might profitably have taken the 
entire time of the section instead of being 
crowded into a single morning. 
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The closing session consisted of plat- 
form addresses on the responsibility of 
society for tuberculosis. Dr. Robert 
Koch, naturally the lion of the congress 
as a whole, embraced the opportunity to 
make an announcement concerning the 
plans of the Robert Koch Institute in 
Berlin for which American support is de- 
sired. Jacob A. Riis, introduced as “of 
the United States,” and Samuel McChord 
Crothers were speakers whom the public 
came especially to hear, as theirs were 
the only names which had appeared on 
the official program. 


The Nurses’ Session and Exhibit 


L. L. DocK, Secretary 


The great extent to which the services 
of the trained nurse are being utilized in 
the general anti-tuberculosis movement, 


not only for nursing but for teaching and. 


preventive work on many lines, was well 
brought out at the nurses’ session on Oc- 
tober 1. Many nurses themselves were 
astonished and impressed on realizing 
how many were the newly opened ave- 
nues of attack which their fellow-work- 
ers were entering in ever increasing num- 
bers. The revelation of new fields of 
work, new possibilities of usefulness, and 
new heights of trained and special knowl- 
edge to which they must rise, was a great 
one, and must greatly influence the pro- 
fession at large, as it must also strengthen 
and stimulate the advocates of thorough 
and broad training. 

It was clear that if there are now some 
hundreds of nurses—probably under a 
thousand—engaged exclusively in the 
anti-tuberculosis propaganda, there will 
in all probability be thousands so engaged 
~when all our states shall have fully de- 
-veloped their work. This brings home 
closely the responsibility of those who are 
entrusted with the training of this sani- 
-tary column. The nurses now engaged in 
tuberculosis work are largely—in this 
- specialty—self-taught. This was made 
-evident by the program. The general 
‘hospital teaches little or nothing of the 
ynursing of pulmonary tuberculosis, yet 


just on the technical side alone this has 
been developed into a delicate and com- 
plex branch of the art. It is evident that 
special courses must be provided in sana- 
toria to meet this need. The necessity of 
social training for the tuberculosis visit- 
ing nurse has long been understood and 
increasing efforts made to meet it. That 
nurses are responding well to this re- 
quirement was evidenced in a most en- 
couraging way by the admirable intelli- 
gence and wise sympathy displayed by 
the nurses in their papers and discussions. 
It was proved that these women, all of 
them young and deeply interested in their 
work, are far advanced in social knowl- 
edge and enlightened outlook cver their 
sisters of a decade or two ago. Many of 
them, it is true, had thought out the prob- 
lems of the economic basis of tubercu- 
losis for themselves, yet this is also a 
sign of progress. However, the need of 
an ever broadening intruction in soci- 
ology for visiting nurses in general, and 
of its extension into all of our states, is 
not to be gainsaid. 

When visiting nursing by trained gen- 
tlewomen first began great hopes were 
held by an optimistic public that by their 
teaching of mothers how to keep homes 
clean and children healthy, disease and 
poverty would vanish. These hopes were 
soon, seen by nurses-to be founded on a 
false view of society. Sickness and poy- 
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erty were found to be, not causes, but 
symptoms of a more obscure trouble. 
Especially is this emphasized by the ex- 
perience of tuberculosis nurses, so that, 
though all highly value the influence 
of popular education and personal teach- 
ing in sanitation and hygiene, not one 
believes that this will be enough to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis, and there were sev- 
eral who plainly declared that the great- 
est mission of the visiting nurse lies in 
dragging forth the hidden grievances of 
the tuberculous poor and laying them 
before the eyes of a delinquent society. 
Some excellent studies were presented by 
nurses on home occupations and their 
dangers in tuberculous families, and the 
futility of expecting to overcome them by 
mere precept or even by example. They 
also gave strong evidence of the crying 
need for segregation, even if it must be 
compulsory, and adequate hospital fa- 
cilities for the advanced cases, who, after 
all is said and done, must be foci of in- 
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fection in their homes. While theoretic- 
ally the consumptive is not a source of 
infection to others if the bacilli of his dis- 
ease are systematically isolated, prac- 
tically it is so difficult to isolate every 
germ throughout all the incidents of 
family life during every twenty-four 
hours, that it may be set down as, human- 
ly speaking, impossible. The theory is 
of the laboratory. The practice of the 
average poverty-stricken home cannot be 
that of the laboratory. 

Some eighty-odd nurses attended the 
meetings, coming from all over the coun- 
try, and all felt the opportunity to be a 
great privilege. Many hopes were ex- 
pressed that future international con- 
gresses would set aside some time for 
nurses. The papers which were read 
dealt with the work of sanitary inspec- 
tors; municipal disinfection and non- 
disinfection of houses; preventive teach- 
ing in public schools; district nursing; 
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sanatorium nursing; the problems of the 
discharged patient; day camps and tent 
colonies ; home and class teaching; social 
service work: the care of the advanced 
cases; home occupations and desirable 
occupations; the unteachable and dan- 
gerous consumptives, and training for 
nurses. An interesting contribution un- 
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der this head was presented by the head 
of the nurses in the Phipps Institute, 
where selected women from among the 
cured and improved patients are trained 
in the care of tuberculosis only, and 
placed in sanatoria as nurses. Some 
good exhibits were also made by nurses’ 
visiting associations. 


THE WISCONSIN EXHIBIT, 


Section VI—State and Municipal Control 


Surgeon-General Walter Wyman, President 


The program contained fifty-two pa- 
pers, twenty-five of which were con- 
tributed by foreign delegates. In addi- 
tion, many important discussions were 
had, the results of which were in a meas- 
ure reflected in the resolutions adopted 
by the section. 

In opening the first session, the sur- 
geon-general commented upon ‘the mag- 
nitude of the problem in hand, and the 


sanitary awakening that was apparent 
among sanitarians and others interested 
in the public welfare. The session was 
occupied in reading of reports of dele- 
gates from Austria, Denmark, Greece, 
Sweden and Switzerland. ists Eepory, 
of Dr. Roerdam of Denmark and Gov- 
ernor Cedarcrantz of Sweden showed 
that their respective governments had 


done much for the prevention of the dis- 
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ease, and that both money and official ma- 
chinery had been generously provided to 
that end. 

At the second session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Dr. J. L. Jacobsen of Havana, called 
attention to the remarkable prevalence of 
the disease among tobacco workers in 
contrast to the general incidence among 
the general population. He advocated 
official action for the collection of statis- 
tics of sickness and death, and the es- 
tablishment of anti-tuberculosis dispen- 
saries in the various provinces of Cuba. 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser, passed assistant 
surgeon of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, and director of health 
of the Philippine Islands, presented a pa- 
per demonstrating the remarkable reduc- 
tion in the death rate from tuberculosis 
among prisoners by the examination of 
such prisoners for intestinal parasites, 
notably hookworm, and their subsequent 
removal by treatment from the affected 
individuals. By this means alone, the 
mortality of the disease among these per- 
sons was reduced from seventy-five to 
twelve per thousand, and the opinion was 
expressed that the elimination of intes- 
tinal parasites is the primary step in the 
solution of the tuberculosis problem in 
the Philippines. As an example of what 
may be done by the municipality, a paper 
of Dr. E. W. Hope, medical officer of 
health of Liverpool, was presented by 
Mr. Shelmardine of the city council. 
This paper attributed the decline of tu- 
berculosis in that city to the condemna- 
tion of old tenements, their reconstruc- 
tion on sanitary lines, the construction 
of model workingmen’s dwellings, es- 
tablishment of local dispensaries, etc. Dr. 
Camilio Calleja, the official delegate from 
Spain, gave an exposition of the causa- 
tive and predisposing factors in the ac- 
quisition of tuberculosis, and expounded 
the basic principles of future prophy- 
laxis. 

During the third session, Dr. Helm of 
Berlin outlined the work of the Inter- 
national Association against Tuberculo- 
sis. It was shown that that association 
desires to occupy the same relation to tu- 
berculosis as the Academy of Medicine 
does towards the healing science in gen- 
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eral. Dr. Victor C. Vaughan outlined 
the duties of the general government with 
respect to tuberculosis in humans, re- 
ferred to its activity with respect to 
economic questions, and urged that the 
National Public Health Service be pro- 
vided with greater facilities, and that 
the city of Washington be made a sani- 


‘tary model for other municipalities. The 


session then adjourned to meet with Sec- 
tion V to hear the discourse of Justice 
Brewer on The Legitimate Exercise of 
the Police Power in Protecting the Life 
and Health of Employes. 

The following morning, Dr. Hermann 
Biggs of the Department of Health of 
the citv of New York, reviewed the ad- 
ministrative control of tuberculosis in that 
city since 1894. He demonstrated that 
the control of the disease has been much 
facilitated by the operation of two meas- 
ures, 1. e., the compulsory notification of 
cases of tuberculosis, and the removal by 
force, if necessary, to appropriate places 
of treatment of such tuberculous indi- 
viduals as are a menace to their neigh- 
bors. The necessity of notification of 
tuberculosis was also dealt with in a pa- 
per by Dr. Hamel of the Imperial Board 
of Health of Germany. Dr. Robert Koch 
of Germany, who discussed these papers, 
complimented Dr. Biggs on the enforce- 
ment of compulsory notification and forc- 
ible removal of patients to hospitals, 
which he said constituted a desideratum 
not yet attained in Germany. These pa- 
pers were also discussed by Dr. Arthur 
Newsholme. Dr. Marshall L. Price, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health of 
Maryland, next described the system of 
dealing with tuberculosis in Maryland by 
which good results are being obtained. 

On Thursday morning, Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon, commissioner of health of the 
State of Pennsylvania, read a paper show- 
ing what has been accomplished toward 
the prevention of disease in that common- 
wealth, demonstrating that provision is 
made for both incipient and advanced 
cases, and much good has been done 
through the establishment of dispensar- 
Dr. Probst, secretary 
of the State Board of Health of Ohio, de- 
scribed their state sanatorium and the 
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special function which it is expected to 
fulfill. Dr. C., A. L. Reed, of Cincinnati, 
advocated a national department of 
health, declaring that the economic loss 
to the country from tuberculosis repre- 
sents the sum that would meet the an- 
nual expenses of the army and the navy, 
dig the Panama Canal, and discharge the 
national debt. 

The question of ventilation was then 
presented by Dr. Charles Denison of 
Denver, who proposed that laws be gen- 
eraily enacted in regard to air space in 
buildings, and presented a rule for use 
in the preparation of such acts. While 
the importance of this subject was rec- 
ognized, the section deferred definite ac- 
tion regarding the endorsement of the 
proposed rule. Dr. H. M. Bracken, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health of 
Minnesota, presented a paper with re- 
spect to the present status of railway san- 
itation in the United States and the nec- 
essity of legal enactments. Dr. G. M. 
Price urged the necessity of official medi- 
cal factory inspection for the protection 
of employes. 

Friday morning was reserved for the 
consideration of the collection of statis- 
tics of tuberculosis. Dr. C. L. Wilbur, 
chief statistician of the Bureau of Census, 
presented an important paper on the ne- 
cessity of more accurate statistical re- 
turns of this disease. He showed how 
powerless we are in the absence of an 
adequate system of vital registration to 
deal practically with the situation in this 
country wth respect to tuberculosis. The 
valuable recommendations in. his paper 
were embodied in resolutions by the sec- 
tion. Dr. C. V. Chapin, superintendent 
of health of Providence, R. I., empha- 
sized in his paper the importance of the 
collection of statistics in regard to the 
family history of the tuberculous. Dr. 
Guilfoy, registrar of vital statistics of the 
city of New York, presented a compre- 
hensive paper relating to the statistics of 
the disease in that city. 
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At the last session, Friday afternoon, 
Dr. Sarr of the German Army, described 
the methods for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis among the military forces, and 
gave statistics showing that the disease 
had been diminished in the army by forty- 
two per cent during the last twenty years 
as a result of these measures. The re- 
sults of the government’s interest in tu- 
berculous patients of our merchant mar- 
ine was outlined by Surgeon P. M. Car- 
rington of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service. Dr. Carrington gave 
the results of treatment of 1,397 cases at 
the Marine Hospital Sanatorium, Fort 
Stanton, N. M., during the past nine 
years, and showed that 791 of this num- 
ber had left the sanatorium cured or im- 
proved sufficiently to resume their occu- 
pations. Dr. Fernando Calderon, dele- 
gate from the Philippine Islands showed 
that in’ addition to the usual factors 
which cause tuberculosis there are many 
local customs and conditions in those is- 
lands which increase the difficulty of the 
problem. 

The results of the work of this section 
were in a measure represented in the res- 
olutions which were adopted. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the successful 
control of tuberculosis on the part of the 
state and municipal authorities constitutes 
an ideal which must be realized for mas- 
tery of the disease. It was also believed 
that the ultimate governmental measures 
to be instituted should be uniform for all 
countries, states and municipalities. Ac- 
tion was taken favoring the complete 
registration of morbidity and vital statis- 
tics in respect to tuberculosis, suitable 
provision for the care of advanced cases, 
and greater efforts in the development 
of efficient prophylaxis by means of edu- 
cational, domiciliary, architectural, and 
other measures. The deliberations were 
of great value, and will lead to renewed 
effort on the part of the health officials 
in the execution of prophylactic meas- 
ures, 


CUSPIDORS USED IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 


The cuspidors are never touched by the hand. They are picked up with tongs, carried in a wire frame 
shown at the right, taken about the building in a cart, and cleaned with the hose and sprinkling can. 


The Exhibit 


James F. Lavery 


The collection of material which 
formed the exhibition at the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis was by far the 
largest and most complete exposition of 
what is being done in the prevention and 
cure of the disease that has ever been 
attempted. By far the larger part of the 
438 exhibitors were from the United 
States, as might be expected, but re- 
moteness did not prevent the Latin- 
American countries, most of the Euro- 
pean states, and even Japan, from send- 
ing exhibits. 

Most of the states in the Union were 
represented, some of them, like New York 
and Pennsylvania, by extensive official 
exhibits, flanked by exhibits of local 
anti-tuberculosis societies, sanatoriums 
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and hospitals. The legislatures of many 
states had appropriated money for the 
purpose of showing not only what was 
being accomplished by the state official- 
ly, but also by the unofficial organizations 
within its boundaries. In the same way, 
the foreign exhibits showed the work of 
both official and private agencies. Of the 
official foreign exhibits, that of Germany 
was admittedly the best. It was pre- 
pared and sent over under the auspices 
of the Imperial Board of Health of Ber- 
lin. From a scientific point of view, it 
was a model of accuracy and complete- 
ness, consisting as it did of elaborate 
and beautifully executed charts and 
models. [sn the popwar point of view, 
which is equally important in exhibitions 
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of this nature,it was somewhat too tech- 
nical and statistical to make a lasting im- 
pression. 

Of much more practical and popular 
interest, for instance, was the exhibit of 
the work being done in Ireland, by the 
Women’s National Health Association, 
under the direction of the Countess of 
Aberdeen. Here was shown how, in the 
incredibly short period of fourteen 
months, a whole nation had been aroused 
to the importance of the problem of 
eradicating tuberculosis, and by means of 
a campaign of popular education, on the 
“American” plan, tremendous strides 
were being made against the disease. 
This association tied with the New York 
Charity Organization Society’s committee 
for the prize of $1,000 for the best evi- 
dence of effective work in the prevention 
or cure of tuberculosis and the govern- 
ments of Sweden, Switzerland and Au- 
stria, each had official exhibits showing 
that a start had been made, not only to- 
ward recognizing the necessity of con- 
certed national effort, but also towards 
the successful combat of the disease. 

The keynote of all the American ex- 
hibits was “prevention,” rather than sta- 
tistics or cure. They emphasized the 
fact that the relief from this plague must 
come through social and economic prog- 
ress, as much as through medical 
agencies. The improvement of living'con- 
ditions and the popular dissimination of 
knowledge regarding sanitary and other 
preventive measures are agencies which 
strike at the source of the disease, and 
these are the factors which are empha- 
sized all through the American exhibits. 
Traveling tuberculosis exhibitions, popu- 
lar illustrated lectures, and the wide dis- 
tribution of leaflets of information are 
effecting a revolution in the popular 
mind regarding tuberculosis. 

A general effort was made, in collect- 
ing the exhibits, to avoid duplications, 
and the result was a vast panorama coy- 
ering every aspect of the world-wide 
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struggle. A very interesting feature was 
the pathological exhibition, housed on the 
third floor, where prepared specimens 
were shown illustrating the effect of the 
disease on the living tissue. In the 
French section were exhibited cultures of 
living tubercle bacilli in all their minute 
but deadly detail, arranged under the 
microscope. Sections of human and 
bovine tissue preserved in alcohol so as 
to retain the original coloring, showed the 
changes effected in the body by the ac- 
tivity of the bacillus, and sections of hu- 
man lungs were shown, with large cavi- 
ties where the disease had destroyed the 
greater part of the breathing space of the 
lung. 

The importance of outdoor treatment 
was emphasized in the numerous exhibits 
of sanatoria, all over the country. At- 
tractive photographs showed the pleasant 
surroundings of these institutions, and 
accompanying them were simple and em- 
phatic exhortations to those afflicted or 
threatened with the disease, to act before 
it is too late. There were also many ex- 
hibits of hospitals where those in the more 
advanced stages of the disease are cared 
for, and where great work is being ac- 
complished in the study and perfection of 
remedial measures. The recent progress 
in the treatment of tuberculosis in the 
joints of children was a prominent feat- 
‘ure. 

It may be said that the exhibition was 
of co-equal importance with the deliber- 
ations of the congress. Its influence can 
hardly be over-estimated. It showed 
those engaged in the fight from all parts 
of the world what their fellow-campaign- 
ers in the rest of the world are doing, 
and gave rise to a spirit of mutual aid 
and co-operation among them. But of 
still more importance was its educational 
value to the thousands of popular visitors 
who read in it the sad story of the extent 
of the disease, but also the principles of 
sanitation and hygiene which, when put 
into full operation mean its eradication. 
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The Causes of the Past Decline 


Tuberculosis 


And the Light Thrown by History on Preventive Measures 
for the Immediate Future 


Arthur Newsholme, M. D. 
Medical Officer to the Local Government Board of England 


It is almost a self-evident proposition 
that a disease does not increase’ or de- 
crease apart from factors favoring or 
impeding its occurrence. Of the exist- 
ence of these factors we can entertain no 
doubt, even though they may not be rec- 
ognizable; and my task is to analyze in 
regard to tuberculosis the evidence as 
to the causes of the remarkable reductions 
in the death-rate from it experienced in 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and in certain other countries. Is it a dis- 
ease having a “natural tendency” to de- 
cline? That, I take it, is another way of 
asking whether tuberculosis is declining 
under the influence of unrecognizable 
causes. Or is it a disease which is de- 
clining under the influence of causes 
whose character and possibly also whose 
extent can be recognized and identified ? 

Not infrequently it is contended that 
whatever may have been the chief causes 
of the decrease of tuberculosis, we need 
not attempt further the difficult task, of 
unravelling them; for the disease is de- 
creasing in many if not in most civilized 
countries, and that therefore we may 
reasonably content ourselves with aiding 
the increased action of the improved do- 
mestic and industrial sanitation and of 
the greater well-being of the population, 
under the complex influence of which 
the decrease has occurred. 

Such complacent trust in vague gen- 
eralities is not justified by the considera- 
tions which should influence every hy- 
gienist. It has to be remembered that 
the amount of money and energy avail- 
able for the public service is always lim- 
ited ; and that of the many measures that 
would aid directly or indirectly in pre- 
venting or curing tuberculosis, only a 
portion can be put into simultaneous ac- 
tion. To adopt any measure yielding less 
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than the utmost value for the resources 
expended is equivalent to allowing an 
amount of avoidable disease proportion- 
ate to the relative inefficiency of the meas- 
ure adopted. The rational as distin- 
guished from the random or capricious 
selection of preventive measures is there- 
fore supremely important to the public 
health service; and in such a selection 
actual experience, critically analyzed, is 
the safest and the final guide. Hence the 
importance of our present inquiry into 
the relative importance of the different 
elements of economic and sanitary en- 
vironment, in their bearing on the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in different com- 
munities. 

In the heavy toll levied by tuberculosis 
on every community we find a further’ 
and more urgent reason for an analytical 
study of the causation of tuberculosis, 
and a determination of the more fruitful 
directions in which time and energy can 
be expended. Those who look optimis- 
tically on the great declines in the death 
rates from pulmonary tuberculosis shown 
in Fig, 1, are apt to overlook the present 
enormous loss of life. In England and 
Wales, for instance, over 60,000 deaths 
are still annually referable directly to 
tuberculosis, eleven per cent of the total 
deaths from all causes at all ages. Of 
the deaths from tuberculosis seven-tenths 
are caused by phthisis and of the latter 
seventy-seven per cent occur during the 
working years of life, from twenty to 
sixty- five. Each death, furthermore, is 
preceded by a period of invalidity which 
on the average runs into years. 

Such are the facts facing us as to the 
present loss of life caused by tuberculosis. 
We cannot exhibit the efficiency of vari- 
ous measures against this disease in an 
exact proportion, because the conditions 
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affecting the prevalence of tuberculosis 
are very complex. I think, however, that 
we have been able to gain some knowl- 
edge as to their relative order of impor- 
ance, and it is by bearing this order 
carefully in mind that effort in the imme- 
diate future will have its most economical 
and its most fruitful effect. 


THE CAUSA CAUSANS 


The problem with which we are con- 
cerned will be stated in the light of ex- 
perience, which involves in the main a 
statistical presentation of facts. © This 
experience must be stated in the light. of 
our experimental knowledge of the causa- 
tion of tuberculosis. We know that 
the tubercle bacillus is the indispensable 
causal element in tuberculosis. Most of 
us must have seen men fall victims to 
tuberculosis, though they were previously 
in robust health, and—apart from ex- 
posure to infection—had lived under ex- 
cellent conditions. And most of us have 
had occasional experience of cases with 
a completely negative family history of 
tuberculosis, where heredity as well as 
an unfavorable sanitary and social en- 
vironment, apart from infection, could 
be excluded. Nor do we know of any 
means for so raising the resistance of the 
population as a whole as to render it 
immune to infection. To argue that 
populations in which tuberculosis hds de- 
clined have become more resistant to in- 
fection in virtue of the operation of nat- 
ural selection, not only ignores the fact- 
ors of environmental improvement, but 
also overlooks the experience of coun- 
tries in which, as in Ireland, natural se- 
lection, though similarly in action, has 
been associated with a stationary or an 
increasing death-rate from tuberculosis. 

The allegations as to the ubiquity of 
the tubercle bacillus and as to the im- 
practicability of circumventing it save 
by an enhanced resistance, do not dimin- 
ish the practical importance of the teach- 
ing of experimental pathology, that the 
tubercle bacillus is the essential cause of 
tuberculosis, and that action against this 
bacillus must be the most direct means 
for preventing the disease. More exact 
observations have shown that the tubercle 
bacillus is only present in the immediate 
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vicinity of consumptives. Probably not 
more than one in 250! of the general 
population at any one time is recogniz- 
ably consumptive, and of this proportion 
many cases are not “open.” Quite er- 
roneous inferences have been based on 
the detection of tuberculous lesions, 
chiefly arrested, at autopsies, in from 
one-third to one-half of hospital patients, 
dying from other diseases. | Most of 
these have never had symptoms of tu- 
berculosis, and probably very few of them 
have been “openly” tuberculous, and these 
few only for a short time of their lives. 


PREVENTION OF INFECTION 


We can hold fast to the undoubted fact 
that the prevention of tuberculosis in the 
final issue means the prevention of in- 
fection. To lay stress on heredity, when 
a family history of tuberculosis is so 
often obtainable in families in which there 
are cases of tuberculosis in the present 
generation, is to attach undue importance 
to a factor which, apart from the greatly 
enhanced chance of infection involved in 
family phthisis, must always occupy a 
minor position in practical preventive 
measures. The correctness of the view 
that prevention of infection is the main 
problem is indicated not only (a) as al- 
ready shown by the pathology of the dis- 
ease but also (b) by the successful ex- 
termination of tuberculosis in numerous 
herds of cattle in one generation by seg- 
regation, (c) by the analogous experi- 
ence of other diseases, and (d) by actual 
experience in the diminution of human 
tuberculosis. 

As already seen, a notable decline in 
the death-rate from phthisis has occurred 
in certain countries. Two schools of 
thought explain this decline. One teaches 
that the result has been secured mainly 
by removing or ameliorating the condi- 
tions which increase susceptibility in a 
population. The other school, from the 
pathology of the disease and veterinary 
experience, declares that decline of tu- 
berculosis must be brought about by di- 
minishing infection. It is remarkable 
that with the partial exception of Koch, 
the members of this school have, as a 


1 For the caleulation on which this estimate is based 
see p. 63 of The Prevention of Tuberculosis by A. 
Newsholme, (Methuen and Company, 1908). 
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Wig. 1. Annual death-rate from phthisis in England and Wales, Scotland, and. 
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rule, not based their statement on past 
experience. In his address at the Lon- 
don Congress on Tuberculosis in Igor 
Koch expressed the opinion that “the only 
country that possesses a considerable 
number of special hospitals for tubercu- 
lous patients is England, and there can 
be no doubt that the diminution of tuber- 
gulosis in England, which is much great- 
er than in any other country, is greatly 
due to this circumstance.” In a report 
to the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography at Brussels in Sept., 
1903, I showed that, although the very 
limited number of special hospitals for 
consumptives in England could not be re- 
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garded as having had so great an effect 
on the death-rate from tuberculosis as 
claimed above, “if the total number of 
tuberculous patients treated in general 
hospitals, and still more those treated in 
workhouse infirmaries be included, there 
is good reason for attaching a high im- 
portance to the removal of those patients 
from their relatives and to the nursing of 
them under conditions in which personal 
infection is greatly limited in amount.” I 
propose to set out the evidence on which 
the above conclusion, which I have since 
then further extended, is based: Before 
doing so, it is convenient to compare the 
experience of tuberculosis with that of 
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Fig, 2, Annual death-rate from enteric fever and from typhus fever per million 
- of population. 
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diseases in which, as in tuberculosis, a 
notable decline has been secured. | Al- 
though each disease must be a law unto 
itself, it is not without advantage to con- 
sider whether in the experience of other 
infective diseases instances can be cited 
in which conditions affecting susceptibil- 
ity have been more important than infec- 
tion itself. 


ANALOGIES 


So far as I know it is in smallpox 
alone that greatly reduced prevalence has 
been securéd by rendering the human soil 


specifically immune against insemination 
by disease. Plague, enteric fever, and 
diphtheria are only partial exceptions to 
this statement. 

Enteric fever, as shown in Fig. 2, has 
become greatly reduced: This reduction 
has occurred through general sanitary 
amelioration, a chief element in which has 
heen the provision of pure public water 
supplies. There can be no difference of 
opinion as to the accuracy of the state- 
ment that those measures of sanitary im- 
provement have operated chiefly, if not 
entirely, by intercepting the specific in- 
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fective material of enteric fever on its 
way from one patient to another. Omit- 
ting typhus fever from consideration for 
a moment, we may glance at the course 
of certain other diseases. 

Plague has almost disappeared from 
America and from Europe. What link 
has been broken in the chain of infection 
producing epidemics of this disease may 
still in certain respects be doubtful, but 
that interception of infection and not a 
change in the constitution of the popula- 
tion of these continents is the cause of 
their present relative immunity will, I 
think, be universally agreed. 

So likewise with malaria, all the vague 
generalizations as to malarial conditions 
of soil and air have been ousted by the 
definite knowledge that the essential con- 
ditions for the occurrence of this disease 
are opportunity for the growth of the 
larval mosquito, and freedom of inter- 
communication between the malarious 
host, the mosquito, and non-malarious 
mankind. The experience of individual 
communities proves this statement, and 
among these may be quoted from Dr. 
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Ross that of Ismailia (Fig. 3), as typi- 
cal of a community in which it has been 
practicable to adopt preventive measures 
against infection without the disturbing 
effect of migration. A similar experience 
in Havana is shown in the same figure. 
Yellow fever supplies an even more strik- 
ing illustration of accurate scientific in- 
vestigation followed by practical adop- 
tion of means for preventing infection. 
To an American audience it is unneces- 
sary to do more than add Fig. 4, showing 
the triumphant success of scientific ad- 
ministration in Havana against the 
Stegoniyia fasciata. 

In Malta fever we have another al- 
most startling illustration of the law that 
when a specific contagion is discovered, 
and its operation prevented, the disease 
caused by it disappears. For years at- 
tempts were made unsuccessfully by im- 
proved sanitation and other general 
measures to diminish the “immense 
amount of sickness caused by this disease, 
but with no material effect until Dr. (now 
Sir) David Bruce discovered that the 
goat was the intermediate host of the 


Fig. 4. Yearly deaths from yellow fever in Havana, 1891-1907. 
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mucrococcus nielitensis, and that by boil- 
ing all goats’ milk or preventing its use, 
the transnussion of the disease could be 
stonned The course of events before and 
since this essential fact was discovered 
is shown in Fig. 5. 

L{ydroy shobia teaches the same lesson. 
No measure of any sort has been taken 
to increase the resistance of the popula- 
tion at risk. Yet with the rigid enforce- 
ment of muzzling orders this disease at 
once declined, increasing again when they 
were relaxed, and disappearing with their 
consistent and persistent enforcement 
whenever infection was possible 

Two further diseases, namely typhus 
fever and. lenrosy, may be instanced in 
further detail, because of the closeness 
with which the circumstances of their oc 
currence resemble those in connection 
with which tuberculosis occurs. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


The comparison between phthisis and 
typhus fever can best be elicited by con- 
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Wig. 6. Annual number of deaths from hydro- 
phobia in England and Wales, 1880-1906. 
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trasting the course of these two diseases 
in Ireland and in England respectively. 
Fig. 7,' shows that both in England and 
Ireland typhus fever has declined almost 
to the vanishing point; but that while 
phthisis has been steadily diminishing in 
England, it has shown no such diminu- 
tion and some increase in Ireland. Dimi- 
nution of susceptibility, increasing per- 
sonal resistance to infection, are often 
regarded as more potent in respect of the 
spread of both typhus fever and phthisis 
than diminution of infection. The course 
of typhus fever in the two countries is 
consistent with the view that improve- 
ment in general well-being of the two 
populations, associated with better nutri- 
tion, diminished overcrowding, and im- 
proved housing have, as is commonly 
stated, been the main determining cause 
of the diminished mortality from this dis- 
ease. But if this be the correct explana- 
tion as regards typhus fever, and if 
typhus fever is not more susceptible than 
phthisis to the influence of improved sani- 
tation, the reduction of phthisis must, in 
view of the trend of the two phthisis 
curves in Fig. 7, be due to some other 
cause, or conversely this explanation is 
erroneously given. Facts show that well- 
being of the population has steadily im- 
proved in both countries, though to a 
greater extent in England than in Ire- 
land. Whatever part the absence of well- 
being may play in the causation of these 
two diseases, its part evidently is subsi- 
diary to some other cause so far as phthi- 
sis is concerned. The same statement may 
safely be made in regard to typhus fever 
in view of its great infectiousness. I 
have elsewhere shown that the enormous 
reduction of typhus fever in both coun- 
tries has occurred chiefly in consequence 
of the immobilization of infectious pa- 
tients in hospitals, and of their relatives 
in their own parishes by the operation of 
local poor-law relief. Doubtless im- 
’ provements in housing, diminished over- 
crowding, and improved nutrition of the 
[{Figures 7 and 10 have been omitted in this 
presentation. 
Te ete the conven of TyphusPevar and Phthiads 
in Ireland. by A Newsholme Journal Roy Soc. Med., 


Vol L., p. 262), and The Prevention of Tuberculosis, p. 
262. 
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populations of both England and Ire- 
land have been important auxiliaries of 
the improved medical diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and segregation of patients. The 
failure of phthisis to decline under stead- 
ily improving social conditions in Ire- 
land, which will be further considered 
later, shows that as regards this disease, 
the differentia between England and Ire- 
land is that a large mass of poor con- 
sumptives are treated in England for 
prolonged. periods in workhouse infir- 
maries, whilst in Ireland by far the great- 
er portion of their illness is spent at 
home. 


LEPROSY 


The history of leprosy is an interesting 
chapter in the history of disease, more 
particularly so in its bearing on the his- 
tory of tuberculosis. Both diseases are 
caused by bacilli producing granulo- 
matous tissue changes; in both there may 
be a long period of latency before the 
signs of disease appear; and in both the 
disease is commonly protracted and in- 
termittent in its progress. Both like- 
wise are diseases to which the designation 
“sub-infectious” has been applied, though 
the name is misleading, and is no more 
applicable to them than to syphilis, in 
which similar phenomena of long latency 
of symptoms, and of protracted and in- 
termittent course are seen; and in which, 
furthermore, hereditary predisposition is 
not known to occur. The further interest 
attaches to leprosy, that acute differences 
of opinion exist as to the causes of its 
partial or complete disappearance from 
England and some other countries, recall- 
ing the similar differences of opinion as 
to the cause of the great decline of tuber- 
culosis in certain countries during the 
last forty years. 

The disappearance of leprosy has been 
associated with the existence on a very 
considerable scale of leper-asylums in 
the countries from which the disease has 
disappeared. In mediaeval England such 
lazar houses were numerous, and al- 
though complete segregation of all pa- 
tients was never secured, there doubtless 
was segregation of a large percentage of 
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of population, 


the total cases during a considerable part 
of their illness. Here again, as will be 
shown shortly, the resemblance to what 
has been happening in regard to tubercu- 
losis is striking. There is no intrinsic 
difficulty in accepting it as a fact that in 
leprosy,—in which as in tuberculosis in- 
fection occurs chiefly after protracted 
exposure of an intimate character,—the 
isolation of lepers must, if carried out 
to a sufficient extent, have served to pro- 
duce a steady decline and eventually dis- 
appearance of the disease. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the experience of 
Norway, which amounts almost to a 
check experiment. In this country until 
far on in the nineteenth century there 
were few leper asylums. As Dr. Van- 
dyke Carter put it, there never prevailed 
in Norway “the same systematic and rig- 
orous opposition to the leprous pest as 
was aroused in Europe generally.” Dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury leprosy was increasing in Norway. 
Thus the yearly ave>+.:c number of fresh 
cases of leprosy ascertameca and regis- 
tered in 1840-45 was 43, in 1846-50 it 
Was 124, in 1851-55 it was 219, in 1855- 
60 it was 233, and in 1861-65 it was 225. 
Even allowing for the likelihood of in- 
creasing accuracy of registration, there 
was no evidence of decline in this dis- 
ease. In 1856 notification of cases by 
medical men became compulsory, and for 
all years onwards the official statistics 
state the total number of known cases of 
the disease and the number segregated in 
asylums. The following diagram shows 
these facts for quinquennial periods. It 
will be observed that the steady pursuit 
of an intelligent policy of segregation of 
leprous patients—almost entirely without 
compulsiont—has been associated with 
a steady and continuous decline of the 


1 Some indirect compulsion has been exercised by 
refusing non-institutional relief. 
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prevalence of leprosy. At no time has 
there been total segregation of all known 
cases. Of the total cases about sixteen 
per cent were segregated in 1856-60, 
twenty-seven per cent in the next period, 
thirty per cent in 1871-75, thirty-two per 
cent in 1876-80, then thirty-six and forty- 
six per cent in the two next periods, the 
proportion of segregation in the three 
most recent quinquennial periods being 
about fifty-two per cent of the total 
known cases. In the light of our knowl- 
edge that leprosy is a communicable dis- 
ease, of its history in other countries, 
and of the close co-relation between the 
phenomena of segregation and diminu- 


tion of disease (which is expressed by a. 


co-efficient of correlation of .95 for the 
entire period), it is reasonable to give 
the chief place to segregation as the 
means by which the diminution of disease 
has been secured. 


PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


The preceding survey of successful 
preventive measures against infective dis- 
eases affords us only a single instance, 
that of smallpox, in which the most ef- 
fective measure has been one raising per- 
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sonal resistance to infection. In this in- 
stance the means of increasing resistance 
are specific and not general in character. 

We therefore pursue our further in- 
vestigation of the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis with the knowledge that so far as 
tuberculosis has behaved like other in- 
fective diseases the chief means of its 
reduction has been, and the most efficient 
means towards its prevention in the im- 
mediate future should continue to be, 
the prevention of invasion by the tubercle 
bacillus. This investigation can only be 
pursued by statistics showing the past 
experience of communities. We must 
therefore for a moment consider whether 
the available data can be trusted. I have 
considered this question in fuller detail 
elsewhere.1. It concerns itself chiefly 
with the point as to whether past and 
present statistics of the disease in a given 
country may be compared without serious 
error. The experience of England and 
Wales is significant on this point. The 
most probable transfer is between bron- 
chitis or pneumonia and phthisis. The 
facts as to these diseases are set forth 
in Fig. 9. Evidently there has been no 


1 Op. cit. Chap, III. 
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Fig. 9. Relative death-rates from phthisis and from bronchitis plus pneumonia 
= in England and Wales, the rates for 1901-04 being stated as 100. 
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such considerable transfer between these 
diseases as would vitiate comparisons be- 
tween past and present. The same con- 
clusion is confirmed by a comparison of 
the age incidence of the death-rates from 
bronchitis plus pneumonia and from 
phthisis at different age-periods in 1861- 
70 and in Igo! respectively. The curves 
for bronchitis plus pneumonia at the ear- 
lier and the most recent period show that 
no such change in the age incidence of 
the death-rate from these diseases has 
occurred, as would be likely to have been 
visible had there been a_ disturbing 
amount,of transference from phthisis to 
these two diseases. The argument out- 
lined hereafter, and set forth more fully 
elsewhere, is based chiefly upon a com- 
parison of past and present in each coun- 
try considered apart from other coun- 
tries, in conjunction with the social phe- 
nomena of the same country; and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the na- 
tional statistics, as utilized in the follow- 
ing pages, can be trusted. 

So far as present current experience 
is concerned, international comparisons 
of death-rates from tuberculosis or phthi- 
sis may undoubtedly be made without 
serious fallacy, especially for great 
cities. The following table, within limits 
of error which do not prevent compari- 
sons, shows real differences in the inci- 
dence of fatal phthisis: 


Annual Death-Rates from Phthisis per 1000 
of Population in Different Cities 


Year 
PATIBc Tene ctabsneteu or, BOO sa nents cir 1901-03 
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and the same remark applies to the na- 
tional death-rates in the following table: 


1 Persons of American parentage 1.43 only. 
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Annual Death-rates from Phthisis per 1000 
of Population in Different Countries. 


Treland 1 €1901-8)) wets cpetistate enerousratapncs 2.15 
Norway (190R Sy oe teeter ate eerie @ syerm ele 1.92 
German Empire (1902) ene. et aes 1.83 
Massachusetts (1901-3)............... 1.67 
Scotland (1901-3); 0.66 sates saa 1.47 
England and Wales (1901-3).......... 1.23 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


A preliminary survey of these current 
death-rates does not confirm the general 
impression that social and sanitary ame- 
lioration has been the direct cause of such 
reduction of phthisis as has occurred. 
It is true that Norway and Ireland are 
the poorest countries on the list, and have 
the highest death-rate from phthisis; but 
this high rate may either be due to pov- 
erty, keeping sanitation and nutrition at 
a low ebb, or may be the indirect result 
of not adopting those expensive methods 
of non-domestic treatment of the sick, 
which have been adopted in the other 
countries named above. At present we 
can only go so far as to say that insani- 
tation and mal-nutrition can scarcely be 
regarded as predominant factors in the 
light of the experience of the large cities 
mentioned above. The majority of the 
population belong to the wage earning 
classes, and their experience in the main 
determines the. death-rate. It cannot 
seriously be maintained that the social 
and sanitary circumstances of the work- 
ing classes in Belfast are eighty-three 
per cent and in New York are forty-two 
per cent worse than those of the same 
class in Glasgow, that those of Paris are 
forty-five per cent worse than those of 
Manchester, that those of Berlin are 
twenty-six per cent worse than those of 
Edinburgh, that those of London are 
sixteen per cent and of Boston are forty- 

eight per cent worse than those of Co- 
penhagen, and so on. 

It would not appear therefore that any 
definite relationship exists between the 
magnitude of recent death-rates from 
phthisis in different cities and countries, 
and the relative social and sanitary con- 
dition of the populations of those cities. 
Before studying these communities fur- 
ther in the light of history as crystallized 
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in their mortality experience over a series 
of years, we can with advantage com- 
pare them as at present circumstanced, in 
respect of certain items of social and 
sanitary environment. 


URBANIZATION 


Communities may be roughly classed 
as urban and rural, and international ex- 
perience shows that the death-rate from 
phthisis is higher in the urban than in the 
rural. Thus turning to the preceding 
tables it will be seen that the death-rate 
from phthisis is higher in London than 
in England, in Glasgow than in Scot- 
land, in Boston than in Massachusetts, 
and so on. And yet a comparison of dif- 
ferent countries shows that those coun- 
tries in which the greatest aggregation in 
towns has occurred, have secured the 
greatest reduction in their death-rate 
from phthisis. It is evident therefore 
that increasing urbanization must have 
had opposed to it some influence which 
has not only counteracted the tendency 
of aggregation of population to increase 


the phthisis death-rate, but has also either: 


alone or in association with some other 
influence or influences actually reduced 
this death-rate. 

Experience in England: and Wales? 
shows that there is a marked difference 
between the experience of selected typi- 
cal urban and rural counties as regards 
phthisis and as regards all causes except 
phthisis. This difference is shown chiefly 
in the experience of the female sex, and 
is summarized in the following tabular 
statement: 


-——MALES— | —FEMALES— 


Rural Urban| Rural| Urban 
Death-| Death-| Death-| Death- 


VA's rate. | rate. rate. 

PP thisisemarcwyess a. 100 | 151 | 100 | 104 
All causes except 

PUCHISIS eae een 100 | 131 100 | 133 


Thus while males in urban counties 
have a death-rate from phthisis which is 


1 Givenin fullin The Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
p. 221. 
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thirty-one per cent higher than that in 
rural counties; in females the difference 
between the two does not exceed four per 
cent. -The fact that in respect of all 
diseases in the aggregate other than 
phthisis the two sexes experience an al- 
most equal excess of mortality in urban 
counties, points to the conclusion that 
special circumstances, other than those 
which have influenced general mortality, 
are acting in respect of tuberculosis. 
Were this special circumstance domes- 
tic overcrowding or defective nutrition, 
its influence would be visible especially 


‘in the experience of women, but it is 


precisely in the case of the female death- 
rate that the effect is least visible. 


OVERCROWDING, FOOD, WAGES 


That domestic overcrowding is not the 
chief determining cause. of excessive 
phthisis, or rather, that its pernicious in- 
fluence can. be and is being more than 
neutralized by other measures, is indicat- 
ed by a comparison of the amount of 
overcrowding in different~-cities of the 
United Kingdom, as shown in the follow- 
ing table, the housing figures of which 
(for 1901) are taken from a paper by 
Sir R. Matheson, registrar general of 
Ireland. 

Thus in Glasgow, which has twenty- 
six times as large a proportion of one- 
roomed tenement dwellings as Belfast, 
and fifty-two times as many persons in 
its one-roomed tenements with five or 
more occupants, the death-rate from 
phthisis instead of being higher is forty- 
three per cent lower than that of Bel- 
fast. This does not imply that in a 
given town the death-rate from phthisis 
is not higher in the smaller and more 
overcrowded tenements. Abundant sta- 
tistics show this to be the case. But it is 
clear from the above table that size of 
dwelling or even degree of overcrowding 
may be overshadowed by the effect of 
other influences, the nature of which will 
shortly be indicated. 

An attempt may now be made to com- 
pare the present experience of different 
communities in regard ‘to social factors 
other than urbanization and overcrowd- 
ing, though the possibilities of accurate 
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comparison are somewhat limited. They 
extend sufficiently far, however, to enable 
comparisons of considerable value to be 
made. 

The following table gives some ap- 
proximate indications: 


The relative experience of the differ- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom and of 
Germany as regards changes in the total 
cost of food is set out in Fig. 11. It 
will be observed that these do not show 
consistent relation between the course of 


Relative 


HMngland toe ccnso gates «sleds 100 
GOETMAN Ys at ttosle areca eimaaeene 131 
Dnitted) States er. tccah f eaetonent 101 


Comparative Wages 
in of | Relative 
Skilled Unskilled Phthisis 
Trades.* Laborers. Death-rate. 
100 100 100 
63 79 149 
1938 143 136 


1 Memoranda, ete., prepared by the Board of Trade 
(Cd. 1871 and Cd. 2,337). 


Even after free allowance has been made 
for differences in utilization of available 
means it cannot be said that any indica- 
tion is offered by the preceding figures of 
relation between social comfort and 
amount of phthisis. 


HISTORICAL EXAMINATION 


The comparison of possibilities of nu- 
trition as indicated by cost of food and 
amount of wages can be pursued further 
when the facts for each country are con- 
sidered historically and not in contrast 
with the corresponding facts for other 
countries. Without going into the de- 
tails given elsewhere® we may briefly 
summarize some of the chief facts. 

3 Op cit. page 230. 


2 Shadwell on Industrial Efficiency. Vol. I1., pp. 51 
and 91, 


average total cost of food and that of the 
phthisis death-rate. In Ireland the curves 
of cost of food and of phthisis have pro- 
ceeded in opposite directions ; and in Ger- 
many the discrepancies in the course of 
the two, although in the same direction, 
are very marked. 

In the experience of the United King- 
dom it is practicable to extend the com- 
parison to the total cost of living. The 
result is shown in Fig. 13. There is no 
proportion between phthisis and cost of 
living in England; and it may be added 
that in Scotland and in Ireland the curves 


‘ of the two phenomena travel in different 


directions. 


4 For details as to means of measuring “total cost 
of living,’ see p 239 Prevention of Tuberculosis 


Fig. 11. Proportional death-rates from phthisis 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and cost of food 
in the United Kingdom 1877-80 to 1901. (Experi- 
ence of 1901 under each heading—100.) 


) 
P.) 
1861-85, 


1901-03 


Fig. 13. Proportional death-rates from 
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Fig. 12. Proportional death-rates from tubercu- 
losis in Prussia, and cost of food in Germany 187T- 
80 to 1901. (Experience of 1901 under each head- 
ing—100.) 


1900 o- 
1901 0% 


phthisis in England, and total cost of 


living 1881-85 to 1901-03. 
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Nor does the consideration of wages 
alter the preliminary conclusion suggest- 
ed by studying cost of food and of living. 
Wages have increased in all the countries 
under consideration, although the pres- 
ent level of these wages is much higher 
in some than in other countries. In Ire- 
land the wages of agricultural laborers, 
although they remain lower than in Eng- 
land, have increased in the proportion of 
63 to 100 between 1860 and 1900 as com- 
pared with an increase from 76 to 100 
in England. Nor have other elements of 
social progress lagged behind in Ireland. 
And yet its phthisis death-rate does not 
show the decline manifest in the English 
rate. ; 

Turning from circumstances of social 
to those of sanitary environment, we may 
next consider the latter in their historica! 
aspect. Overcrowding is the most mis- 
chievous factor in town life. We have 
already seen that urban always have a 
higher phthisis death-rate than rural 
communities. This fits in well with the 
facts of the census returns of 1901, which 
show when urban are compared with 
rural districts that ten times as large a 
proportion of the total population lives 
in one-roomed tenements, and nearly 
twice as large a proportion in two- 
roomed tenements; furthermore that ten 
times as many one-roomed tenements 
and twice as many two-roomed tenements 
are overcrowded in urban as in rural dis- 
tricts. We have also stated that the 
countries whose populations have become 
most urbanized have had the greatest 
reductions in their death-rate from phthi- 
sis; and that present death-rates from 
phthisis show no _ relation between 
amount of overcrowding and death-rates 
from phthisis. What has been the his- 
torical relation between diminution of 
overcrowding and of phthisis? The in- 
stance of Ireland is most instructive. 


Percentage of Different Classes of Houses in 


Ireland. 

Class. 1841. 1861. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Sty ClABSi(.% oO 8.3 9.7 LOG a lee, 
2nd class... 19.9 37.6 469 586 59.3 
ord, Class).....84071 » (25 sfe 8 39.2 oa Se oe 
AtUMClaSSn. aie 0 8.4 4.2 Zi RG 


100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 
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The death-rate from phthisis. in Ireland 
has increased. This higher death-rate 
has been associated with a progressive 
improvement in conditions of housing, as 
shown by the foregoing facts taken from 
a paper by Sir R. Matheson. 

The fourth class of houses comprises 
chiefly houses of mud or other perish- 
able materials, having only one room 
and window ; the third class, a rather bet- 
ter class of house, having two to four 
rooms and as many windows; the second 
class is equivalent to what would be con- 
sidered a good farmhouse having five to 
nine rooms and windows; and the first 
class comprises all better houses. 
changes in the proportion of these dif- 
ferent classes of houses are set forth 
more clearly in Fig. 14. 


The | 
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__ Comparing Ireland with England and 
“Scotland, Matheson finds that in IQOI in 
England 3.6 per cent, in Ireland 8.7 per 
cent, and in Scotland 17.5 per cent, of 
the total dwellings consisted of only one 
room; further, that the percentage of the 
total population living in these one- 
roomed tenements and having five or 
more persons in each tenement was 0.15 
in England, 1.78 in Ireland, and 3.27 in 
Scotland. Thus Scotland has more than 
double the proportion of one-roomed ten- 
ements that Ireland has, and in nearly 
twice as many of these the number of 
occupants exceeds five. Evidently there- 
fore some counterbalancing influence or 
influences have prevented Ireland from 
securing the lower phthisis death-rate 
which its relatively small increase of ur- 
banization and especially its steady im- 
provement in conditions of housing ought 
to have secured for it. A worse position 
in these respects has not prevented a re- 
duction of phthisis in Scotland, and the 
adverse influence or influences must 
therefore have been operating either ex- 


clusively or very excessively in Ireland. 


The character of this counterbalancing 
influence will be set forth later. 

The figures of housing in Berlin are 
also suggestive. During the last forty- 
five years- the number of one-roomed 
tenements out of every 100 tenements of 
all sizes has been about fifty throughout 
these forty-five years, while the numbet 
of two-roomed tenements in the same in- 
terval has only varied from twenty-four 
to twenty-seven per cent, of three-roomed 
tenements from ten to twelve per cent, 
and of larger tenements from eleven to 
twelve per cent of the total number. A 
very large proportion of the population 
of Berlin live in block dwellings, and the 
average size of these block dwellings has 
increased. Doubtless the standard of 
these dwellings as to cleanliness, as else- 
where, has improved; but it is a remark- 
able fact that although half the families 
in Berlin live in single rooms, the death- 
rate from phthisis in that city has de- 
clined forty-five per cent between 1876- 
80 and 1901-03. 

In New York a similar story has to 
be told. Dr. Hermann Biggs (1903-04, 


p. IQI) says: 
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There has keen a more rapid fall in the 
tuberculosis death-rate in New York city 
than in any great city in the world, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the conditions 
in many respects are much more unfavor- 
able, because of the very dense population in 
the great tenement-house districts of the city, 
and the large element of foreign born popula- 
tion. It should be remembered that in no 
city of the world is there such a density of 
population as exists in many of the wards 
of the borough of Manhattan. 


And yet the death-rate from phthisis in 
New York has fallen from 4.27 in 1881 
to 2.40 in 1903 or 44 per cent; while in 
London in the same interval it has fallen 
rom 2.18 to 1.60 or 26 per cent. 

In Norway again improved housing as 
well as increased well-being have not 
been associated with any decline in the 
death-rate from phthisis. 

To avoid misunderstanding let me state 
at once that the discrepant results as to 
the association of overcrowding and 
phthisis do not prove that the association 
between the two is accidental. In view 
of the known pathology of the disease, 
no circumstance could be more calcu- 
lated to exercise a more uniformly ad- 
verse influence on phthisis than over- 
crowding. The discrepancies however 
suffice to indicate that overcrowding must 
be classed with urbanization as a factor, 
which, though of proved effect on the 
phthisis death-rate, has usually been un- 
able to overcome counteracting influences 
by means of which the phthisis death- 
rate has been diminished. 


POVERTY AND PHTHISIS 


The degree of overcrowding as well as 
cost of food and total cost of living, and 
amount of wages, are important indices 
of the general well-being of a population. 
A further and more general index is to 
be found in pauperism, the figures of 
which may be employed to check the pre- 
ceding results. 

Owing to the different methods of re- 
lieving poverty, we can only examine the 
figures relating to poverty in the coun- 
tries of the United Kingdom, using for 
this purpose the poor-law returns. Be- 
fore doing so, it is desirable to realize 
what figures of pauperism really indi- 
cate. Pauperism is  officially-relieved 
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poverty; and poverty itself, while most 
often due to absence of means, may also 
arise from the unskilful, careless, or mis- 
chievous use of means, from thriftless- 
ness, sloth, or intemperance. The con- 
ditions which accompany poverty, such as 
protracted exposure to infection, insuffi- 
cient nutrition, and ignorance, work in 
a vicious circle with the conditions that 
cause it, till it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to distinguish those elements of pov- 
erty which represent destitution and are 
relievable by the provision of ampler 
means of subsistence from those which 
are of an origin independent of material 
supplies, and which would persist even in 
a community free from economic defi- 
ciencies. Poverty therefore is in itself a 
most complex phenomenon, not to be 
remedied by any single set of measures; 
and figures of actual poverty, even if they 
could be had, would not in themselves 


England and Wales. 
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The total decreases for the entire pe- 
riod,—49.8 per cent for phthisis and 52.3 
per cent for pauperism, are surprisingly 
close. Individual quinquennia show some 
discrepancies; but as phthisis has a long 
course and may have a still longer period 
of latency, and as any administrative ac- 
tion is likely to operate slowly, a close 
quantitative relation between the figures 
for short periods cannot be expected. 

I do not propose to give here?! the fig- 
ures for the three parts of the United 
Kingdom in detail; but I must content 
myself with the general statements that 
England and Scotland with decreasing 
pauperism show decreasing phthisis, and 
Ireland an increase of both phthisis and 
pauperism, and that in the three coun- 
tries the two factors are correlated by the 
high coefficients of correlation of .89, .90, 
and .83 respectively. Evidently, there- 
fore, in each of these countries, pauper- 


Percentage Declines of Phthisis Death-rates and of Rates of Total 


Pauperism. 
Percentage 1866-70 | 1871-75 | 1876-80 | 1881-85 | 1886-90 | 1891-95 | 1896-00 | 1866-70 
of to to to to to to to to 
decline 1871-75 | 1876-80 | 1881-85 . 1886-90 | 1891-95 | 1896-00 | 1901-03 | 1901-03 
Phthisiss tate peace 9.4 8.1 10.2 10.3 10.9 9.6 6.8 49.8 
Total pauperism 
TALE -% cee eee A LAr 22.1 Sts 4.2 9.5 5.4 6.0 52.3 


suffice to estimate the causes from which 
the poverty arose nor the steps which 
would be necessary to remove them. In 
fact, however, we have not figures of 
poverty, but only of pauperism, 1. e., of 
state-relieved poverty. The amount of 
pauperism depends obviously not alone on 
the extent of poverty, but also on the test 
or standard by which the scale of relief is 
determined; and a given amount of pov- 
erty will beyond doubt yield very differ- 
ent figures of pauperism at various epochs 
and in various districts according to the 
scale of relief which happens to be ap- 
plied. In the United Kingdom during 
the period under observation there has 
been a marked correspondence between 
the variations of phthisis and those of 
pauperism. 

This is shown for England in the pre- 
ceding table. 


ism comprises enough phthisiogenetic in- 
fluences to make its figures vary closely 
with the figures of phthisis. This does 
not necessarily show that the variations 
in pauperism explain the variations in the 
death-rate from phthisis. Within the 
bundle of phenomena which constitute 
pauperism such an explanation may be 
found; but until we ascertain which indi- 
vidual element or elements of the bundle 
contain the explanation, to explain the 
figures of phthisis by those of pauperism 
is for any practical purpose to explain a 
complex ignotum by a yet more complex 
1gnotius. 


IMPORTANCE OF SEGREGATION 


So far we have found that although 
each general improvement in communal 
health and each measure tending to pro- 
duce it must work powerfully towards the 

1 See The Prevention of Tuberculosis, pp. 243 251. 
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reduction of tuberculosis, each of these 
influences has had a most irregular rela- 
tion in communal experience to the varia- 
tions in the disease. Improved general 
health, increased well-being, and sanitary 
education have operated in Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark and Massa- 
chusetts side by side with great decrease 
in the phthisis death-rate ; while the same 
influences in France, Norway, and Ire- 
land have produced little or no decrease 
of this death-rate up to five years ago. 
And similarly there is no constant rela- 
tion between the degree of sanitary and 
social well-being in different countries 
and cities and the amount of mortality 
imposed by tuberculosis. 

Our next task is to show how these 
discrepant results can be reconciled; and 
especially how it became possible for a 
high degree of domestic overcrowding in 
many countries to be associated with a 
low phthisis death-rate and conversely. 
The explanation can, I submit, be summed 
up in the following statement: 

A given amount of overcrowding with 
a large amount of institutional segrega- 
tion of consumptives is associated with 
less phthisis than when overcrowding is 
less but accompanied by only a small 
amount of institutional segregation of 
consumptives. If this statement can be 
substantiated the important practical con 
clusion follows that the quickest way to 
diminish the risks of overcrowding is to 
favor by every means of persuasion the 
removal of the sick from among the 
healthy. This should, of course, be ac- 
companied by strenuous endeavor to di- 
minish overcrowding, apart ‘from the 
question of such removal. 

We may claim at once that we are jus- 
tified in assuming that means for prevent- 
ing the dissemination of tuberculosis 
sputum and tuberculosis spray during 
coughing must be an important and prob- 
ably even the chief means of diminishing 
tuberculosis, and that this prevention is 
much more easily effected in an institu- 
tion than if the patient is at home. 

I have not discussed here the share 
borne by cows’ milk in disseminating hu- 
man tuberculosis. I must content my- 
self with the statement that the evidence 
appears to me to point to the conclusion 
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that, apart from tuberculosis in children, 
this is a minor vehicle of infection as 
compared with personal convection by hu- 
man patients, though very important 
when considered among the sources of 
infection external to man. Some diffi- 
culty has been experienced by certain 
writers in realizing that the segregation 
of a minority of the total cases of phthisis 
can have had a marked effect on the prev- 
alence of this disease. They appear to 
be judging phthisis by the same measure 
as they would apply to smallpox, which 
in an unprotected community spreads 
rapidly if a few cases are overlooked. 
The case of tuberculosis, like that of 
leprosy, is governed by the consideration 
that these diseases as a rule require inti- 
mate and protracted contact for their 
spread. Two hypothetical illustrations 
will serve to elucidate the order of mag- 
nitude of the influence exercised by insti- 
tutional segregation. 

(a) Leprosy.—In the forty-five years 
between 1856-60 and Igoi-5 the total 
cases of leprosy per 100,000 of population 
have declined in Norway from 181 to 
twenty-two. During the same period the 
percentage of total cases which are in 
asylums has increased from sixteen to 
fifty-two. If it be assumed that one- 
third of the total cases of leprosy on an 
average have each been segregated for 
half a year, and that each case is infec- 
tious for five years, it follows that if seg- 
regation is an effective means of prevent- 
ing infection and leprosy spreads solely 
by infection, the annual reduction in the 
amount of this disease should be 3.3 per 
cent. It is about two per cent, which 
is sufficiently near in an estimate involv- 
ing so many hypothetical data. 

(b) Phthisis.—In the town of Brigh- 
ton one-fifth of the total deaths from 
phthisis occur in its infirmary. If we as- 
sume that this proportion holds good for 
England as a whole, and that one-third 
of a year is the average residence of these 
patients in the infirmary (this is not far 
from the fact), then about one-fifth of 
the total severe cases of phthisis are seg- 
regated during one-ninth part of their ill- 
ness; and asstiming that segregation is 
efficient and personal infection is the chief 
cause of phthisis, the annual reduction in 
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the phthisis death-rate snould be about 
two per cent. In actual fact it has usu- 
ally been under two per cent per annum 
since 1871. 

These illustrations are submitted not as 
possessing exact quantitative value, but 
as indicating that under the hypothetical 
conditions set forth above, the segrega- 
tion of a minority of the total patients is 
competent to produce the result which 
has in fact been secured. 

Segregation of consumptives may be 
either domestic or institutional. It is 
evident, however, that institutional segre- 
gation is different qualitatively from do- 
mestic segregation. The average home, 
both in its bedrooms and its living rooms, 
has far less special accommodation per 
head, and a far lower standard of precau- 
tions against infection, than the average 
institution. Two persons usually and 
three often occupy the same bed in the 
home; never more than one in the hos- 
pital. In institutions, and by reason of 
the abundance of gratuitous labor, nota- 
bly in workhouse infirmaries, the average 
standard of cleanliness is far higher than 
in most homes. Spittoons and spit-cups 
are provided and cleaned, washing of 
body and bed-linen is not spared, and the 
floors, etc., of each room are kept 
scrubbed and kept free from dust. In 
private houses, the crowding of furni- 
ture, the presence of mats and carpets, 
and the exigencies of life in the families 
of the poor, do not encourage and some- 
times do not even permit of such frequent 
and persistent cleanings. It follows that 
the inmates of the home, including chil- 
dren of the most susceptible age, must be 
far more exposed to infection when the 
patient remains at home than are the in- 
mates of an institution to which he is 
transferred. 

It remains to see how far the institu- 
tional segregation of infective patients 
which is secured in institutions in general 
has in actual fact served to control the 
spread of the disease. 

There is the preliminary fact that the 
institutional as distinguished from the 
domestic treatment of sickness in general 
has steadily increased in all the coun- 
tries in which a decline in the death-rate 
from tuberculosis is known to have oc- 
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curred; and there either has been no in- 
crease in or there is still only a small 
amount of institutional treatment of sick- 
ness or this treatment has been notorious- 
ly defective in character or short in dura- 
tion in the communities showing little or 
no decline of the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis. The detailed evidence on which 
the preceding general statement is based 
is given in full elsewhere. 


SEGREGATION RATIOS 


Evidently this evidence must concern 
itself rather with determining what IL 
have called the segregation-ratio, 1. ¢., 
the proportion of total cases segregated, 
than with the number of patients in in- 
stitutions in proportion to the total popu- 
lation. The segregation-ratio, when it 
can be accurately determined, determines 
the extent to which potential infection is 
prevented from operating. It can sel- 
dom be expressed with complete accu- 
racy; but by using different methods of 
indicating the proportion of total to seg- 
regated cases we can obtain an approxi- 
mate indication of the ratio required. 
Thus in England and Wales in the period 
1866-1903 segregation measured by the 
fraction of total deaths occurring in insti- 
tutions has. approximately doubled, and 
the death-rate from phthisis has approxi- 
mately, halved; in London segregation 
has not quite doubled and the phthisis 
death-rate is rather more than half. <A 
comparison betwéen indoor, 7. e., institu- 
tionally treated, and total pauperism,—- 
the former of which may be taken as rep- 
resenting segregated and the latter as to- 
tal phthisis,—brings out an equally close 
correlation between segregation and re- 
duction of phthisis death-rate. The co- 
efficient of correlation in these instances 
varies from .9o to .gt. Even in the ex- 
perience of single towns, in which the re- 
sults are often inevitably masked by mi- 
gration, a close correlation is shown be- 
tween the proportion of total deaths from 
phthisis occurring in public institutions 
and the reduction of the phthisis death- 
rate in the same towns. Thus the expe- 
rience of Salford for the period 1884- 
1904 gives a coefficient of correlation of 
.67, and of Sheffield of .80 for the period 
1876-1905. 
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I cannot introduce these local figures 
without pointing out that neither the 
truth nor the error of an argument in re- 
gard to an infectious disease of very pro- 
tracted duration like phthisis could be 
demonstrated by the figures of single 
towns. Such a disease tends to break up 
the home and induce migration of pa- 
tients, disease contracted elsewhere being 
chronicled in the district to which the pa- 
tient drifts. This fallacy of migration is 
still more evident when comparison is 
made between the various parts of a city, 
although it be large; and it is for this 
among other reasons that I have been 
obliged to ask you to survey a far wider 
field than would be necessary in the ex- 
amination of an acute disease running a 
rapid course. 

That the duration of institutional treat- 
ment of phthisis would suffice to have a 
material effect on its ability to spread is 
indicated by the available facts on this 
point. Thus in Brighton infirmary dur- 
ing 1897-1905 each consumptive patient 
was treated institutionally on an average 
for 175 days; in Kensington infirmary 
in 1888 the average duration of treat- 
ment of each patient was 144 davs, and 
in Sheffield infirmary in 1904 it was 311 
days. 

Summarizing all this experience, it 
will be seen that in England and Wales 
a large and continuously increasing 
amount of institutional segregation of 
phthisis, measured by the fraction of the 
total mortality occurring in institutions, 
has been uniformly accompanied for 
nearly forty years by a large and contin- 
uous decrease of the disease. The same 
association appears when segregation is 
measured in the more direct form of the 
fraction of deaths from phthisis in the 
whole community occurring in institu- 
tions as seen in the experience of certain 
large towns. 

When these results are compared with 
those obtained by regarding segregation 
as measured by the fraction of total pau- 
perism which is treated in institutions, or 
by the ratio in which the number of pau- 
pers treated in workhouses and work- 
house infirmaries stands to the total num- 
ber of deaths from phthisis in the com- 
munity, the conclusion obtained by the 
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use of the other measures of segregation 
is confirmed, high segregation ratios of 
about .go being obtained. 


THE CASE OF IRELAND 


The official figures for Ireland! appear 
not to show that close co-variation be- 
tween the segregation ratio and the 
phthisis death-rate indicated in English 
and Scotch experience. It is true that in 
Ireland a decrease of institutional segre- 
gation (measured in terms of the total 
amount of disease to be segregated) has 
been accompanied by an increase of 
phthisis, but there is less numerical con- 
cordance between the two factors than 
in the experience of England. The rea- 
sons for this are given in full elsewhere,* 
and it suffices here to indicate the chief 
reasons, which are that not only is the 
workhouse accommodation in Ireland 
generally very bad, but also the duration 
of treatment in it is very much curtailed 
as compared with that in England. 

So far we have established a coinci- 
dence between the variations in the 
phthisis death-rate and the amount of 
segregation of consumptives in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Had our survey of all the. 
possible factors influencing phthisis been 
confined to the United Kingdom segre- 
gation would have been the prima facie 
claim to be regarded as a predominant in- 
fluence in reducing the phthisis death- 
rate. The segregation-ratio has dimin- 
ished in Jreland while phthisis has in- 
creased, and in England and Scotland in- 
creased segregation has been associated 
with diminished phthisis. On the con- 
trary the factors indicating improving so- 
cial and sanitary welfare have increased 
in all three countries while the phthisis 
death-rate has risen in Ireland and fallen 
in England and Scotland. The consis- 
tent co-variations in three countries of 
one factor affecting phthisis, could, how- 
ever, give no more than a prima facie 
claim, even though incidentally the other 
factors commonly regarded as having a 
predominant influence had by the same 
limited survey been excluded from their 


1 The figures of outdoor pauperism given here fov. 
Trel nd, do net include the very large number of sick 
treated at the expense of the state in connection with 
the Irish dispensary system. 


2 Op. cit. p. 282 
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place. The very constancy of the co-va- 
riation between segregation and the 
phthisis rate necessitates an extension of 
the inquiry into this co-variation over a 
wider area. The result of such an en- 
quiry can only be briefly summarized 
here. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Norway there has been very little 
institutional treatment of phthisis and no 
reduction of phthisis prior to three or 
four years ago. Most Swedish towns 
similarly show but little reduction of 
phthisis, and scant hospital treatment of 
the disease. 

In Copenhagen on the other hand 
there is a very large amount of institu- 
tional treatment of phthisis, which has 
been given for many years past, and this 
city has a death-rate from phthisis which 


has greatly declined and is lower than» 


that of any other city in the table on 
page 208. Each consumptive hospital 
patient on an average for the years 1890- 
1904 stayed 104 days in hospital. 

_ In Prussia and still more in Berlin an 
enormous proportion of the total con- 
sumptives are treated in general hospi- 
tals. Sanatoria are not included in this 
statement. In Prussia in 1881-85 for 
every 100 deaths from tuberculosis in 
the general population seventeen were 
treated in hospital; in 1901-2 the propor- 
tion had risen to 100 : 64. In Berlin in 
the same interval the proportion rose 
from 100 : 77 to 100 : 136. Similarly 
in Brussels a steadily increasing pro- 
portion of cases of phthisis treated in its 
general hospitals has been associated 
with a steadily falling death-rate from 
phthisis. 

In Paris, although a large proportion 
of consumptives enter hospitals, they 
only spend a few days there, and there 
has been in the past great overcrowding 
in their wards. On the whole, therefore, 
it is doubtful whether these hospitals 
have played an effective part in reducing 
total infection; and this fact coupled with 
the uncertainty as to the comparability 
of the phthisis death-rates for a succes- 
sion of years, make it impracticable to 
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include the French statistics in the con- 
sideration of the problem. 

In the American cities from which I 
have been able to obtain returns, the evi- 
dence points in the same direction as that 
of English experience. In 1882-84, 
twenty-two per cent and in I9Q0I-03 
twenty-six per cent of the total deaths 
from phthisis in New York occurred in 
the hospitals, and in San Francisco the 
proportion increased from thirty per cent 
in 1885-87 to thirty-eight .per cent in 
1902-04. The information supplied me 
by Dr. Herman N. Biggs shows that in 
New York every case of phthisis in re- 
cent years has had the opportunity of 
being treated and segregated in a hos- 
pital during twenty-one weeks. This be- 
ing so there can be no difficulty in asso- 
ciating the decline of phthisis in Ameri- 
can cities as elsewhere with the large 
amount of institutional treatment of the 
disease which has been available. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


We have seen that in the communities 
examined the various elements of well- 
being do not in every case vary uniform- 
ly along with the phthisis death-rate 
which they are supposed to and undoubt- 
edly do influence. In other words they 
have not been in actual history constant- 
ly predominant influences on the course 
of phthisis. Institutional segregation, on 
the other hand, while operating in the 
same group of adjuvant and opposing in- 
fluences, has constantly maintained its in- 
verse relation with the course of phthis- 
is. Each of the factors has been tested 
in the actual experience of many large 
communities over the same period of his- 
tory under precisely the’ same opposing 
and adjuvant conditions. In the series 
of communities subjected to this test, in- 
stitutional segregation has been the only 
factor the variation of which has_ been 
always associated with a variation in the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in a constant 
relative direction. It would not have 
been surprising had the influence of in- 
stitutional segregation been masked by 
that of opposing factors, as has been seen 
to have occurred in many countries with 
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the important influence of urbanization ; 
or contrariwise if more than one influ- 
ence had varied with the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in a constant relation. In 
either case the question as to which influ- 
ence had predominated in affecting the 
prevalence of tuberculosis would have 
been left open. In fact, however, no in- 
fluence except that of institutional segre- 
gation has appeared in actual experience 
in a constant relation to the amount of 
tuberculosis and the evidence shows that 
it has been the predominant influence in 
changing the incidence of this disease. 
The institutional treatment which it is 
claimed has played a predominant part in 
the past reduction of phthisis has been in 
the main the institutional treatment of 
patients who were disabled by sickness, 
rather than of earlier and less severe 
cases. This is not the occasion for dis- 
cussing the evidence as to the relative in- 
fectivity of early and advanced cases of 
disease. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that advanced cases are more infectious 
than earlier cases. But no responsible ad- 
ministrators having regard to the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis will content them- 
selves with the treatment of advanced 
cases. ‘They will treat early cases in the 
hope of securing recovery of the patient ; 
and intermediate cases in the hope of re- 
storing a modicum of health, as well as 
of educating the patient so that he will 
no longer be a source of infection to his 
family and his fellow-workmen. These 
points are evident; they can, so far as my 
experience indicates, be more completely 
ensured by institutional treatment than 
by the training which the patient receives 
at a dispensary or through a domiciliary 
visit. Thus in Brighton by providing 
twenty-five beds for the treatment of 
early, moderately advanced, and ad- 
vanced cases of phthisis we have secured 
under a voluntary system the notifica- 
tion of twice as many cases of phthisis 
as there are deaths from this disease in 
the town, and have secured the mini- 
mum of a month’s sanatorium treatment 
and training, for more than half of these 
notified patients. Apart from the train- 
ing associated with a short stay in a san- 
atorium the chief immediate preventive 
measure against phthisis is the institu- 
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tional treatment of advanced cases of the 
disease. 

If we consider the closely aggregated 
conditions under. which an enormous pro- 
portion of our city populations are 
housed, we shall be able to realize, what 
is I believe the fact, that had it not been 
for the steadily increasing extent of in- 
stitutional treatment of the sick, and es- 
pecially of the consumptive sick, which 
has characterized most of our great cen- 
ters of population, we should have expe- 
rienced not the decline of phthisis which 
has occurred, but a great increase in its 
prevalence. Some apology is needed for 
presenting much tedious detail in my ex- 
position of this subject, although I have 
been able to give only a brief outline of 
the detailed facts given elsewhere. Every 
detail is, however, needed in arriving at 
the truth in such a‘ momentous matter. 

It is easy to deplore that statistics do 
not present themselves in that systematic 
form which permits wide conclusions 
from relatively limited experience. In 
this respect they differ from well-con- 
ceived laboratory experiment, in the de- 
ductive reasoning connected with which 
such form is rightly required. With 
equal truth and reason one might express 
regret that in pathology and medicine 
one is compelled to work backward from 
the investigation of the complex struc- 
ture and functions of the human body 
rather than forwards from the simplicity 
of the microscope and the test-tube. The 
more cumbrous “‘clinical’’ methods of sta- 
tistics might be dispensed with were we 
able to place the body under laboratory 
conditions. Social physiology and medi- 
cine are even more complex than the 
same sciences applied to the individual 
and statistics must be used to decipher 
their mysteries. As they are required, 
our plain duty is to use them with the 
same care to avoid fallacy and the same 
pains to control our results as are ex- 
pected in deductive experiment. Weare 
not engaged in academic labors, of which 
the prize goes to the winner, and each 
man may neglect his preparation if he 
choose. 

The servant of public health is work- 
ing on the lives of men, and should be 
laving the foundations of national pros- 
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perity and happiness. He belongs to an 
order of sanitary priests, and belies his 
vocation and betrays his trust, if he does 
not use the material at his disposal fully 
and faithfully. He is his brother’s 
keeper; and as in these matters knowl- 
edge means added life and happiness and 
usefulness to the communities whose wel- 
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fare is his charge, he will reject no meth- ' 
od of labor and spare no endeavor which » 
offers the prospect of increased power - 
over disease. 

“The day is short, and the work is 
much, and the laborers are slothful, and 
the reward is great, and the master of 
the house presses.” 


Aroused 


Effective Control of Tuberculosis in Small Cities and Rural 
Communities 
Homer Folks 


Secretary of the New York State Charities Aid Association 


It should be noted at the outset that 
the title of this paper expresses a hope, 
not a fact. Tuberculosis is not effective- 
ly controlled to-day in any of the smaller 
or larger cities or rural communities of 
the United States. Steps have been 
taken and other steps are being taken, 
which should result in the course of a 
few years in such effective control, but 
let us be watchful not to confuse hope 
with accomplishment, plan with result. 

In most respects the prevention of tu- 
berculosis in the smaller cities and rural 
communities will follow the same general 
lines as in the larger cities. Whether 
families live a mile apart or twenty-five 
feet, or separated only by a partition or 
floor, has no very great bearing on the 
steps to be taken by them or for them 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
The differences will grow out of a less 
highly developed local government, less 
expert and effective health officer's, less 
inclination to be governed, less of vol- 
untary organization for practical social 
work. In all these respects the campaign 
in smaller communities will be somewhat 
more difficult. On the other hand, it 
has its more hopeful features: compara- 
tive absence of overcrowding, a larger 
proportion of out of door employment, a 
smaller amount of continuously severe 
employment, a higher level of material 
well-being, and less of sordid vice. 

In the smaller city and rural com- 
munity as in the large city the effective 
control of tuberculosis inevitably follows 
two lines: treatment and prevention. 


The proper treatment of living cases 
of tuberculosis is fortunately also the hu- 
mane, the scientific and the effective 
method for its prevention. The proper 
care of the sick secures the protection of 
the well. A program for the treatment 
of consumptives, to be comprehensive 
and effective, must include the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Reporting and registration of 
cases; (2) Dispensary or bureau for di- 
agnosis and direction of treatment; (3) 
Home treatment, including day classes 
and visiting nurses; (4) Day camp; (5) 
Hospitals for moderately advanced and 
advanced cases; (6) Available sanatoria 
for incipient cases; (7) Relief for fami- 
lies of both early and advanced cases. 

The effective control of tuberculosis re- 
quires also a wide range of preventive 
effort, principally along three lines: (1) 
The protection of the family of the 
known consumptive; (2) The enlighten- 
ment of the largest possible number of 
persons in the community as to the na- 
ture of the disease and the method of 
its spread; (3) The building up of the 
general health of the community and the 
enforcement of sanitary measures direct- 
ly affecting the spread of tuberculosis. 

Who is equal to carrying on this com- 
prehensive program? It is evident that 
no one agency, public or private, will be 
sufficient to the task. The great weight 
of responsibility for administrative action 
and the heavy end of the financial bur- 
den must, and should be, borne by the 
municipality acting principally through 
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its health and charity officials, but in 
order to make possible effective action on 
their part there must: be the strongest 
possible support by voluntary organiza- 
tions of citizens. There should, there- 
fore, be in each considerable center of 
population, and even in the most sparsely 
settled communities in each county, an 
organization of citizens formed for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. If there hap- 
pen to be already in existence an organi- 
zation whose field of work might natural- 
ly be extended to include this work, such 
as a public health association, a charity 
organization society or similar body, if 
it be virile, not too traditional, and com-. 
mand the confidence of the people, it will 
doubtless be a saving of time and of ad- 
ministrative expense to look to this body 
to take up the prevention of tuberculosis 
as one of its activities. | Usually this 
should be done through the appointment 
of a special committee, and that commit- 
tee, if sufficiently representative and 
strong for its task, will not unlikely out- 
weigh in importance, influence and finan- 
cial requirements, the parent organiza- 
tion. 

If there be no such voluntary organi- 
zation in existence, a local society or 
committee on the prevention of tubercu- 
losis with the widest possible basis of 
representation of the important elements 
of the community must be formed. 
Above all, such a voluntary organization 
should be animated by a spirit of co- 
operation with its local officials. No 
spirit of narrowness or jealousy, no de- 
sire to take over to itself the duties which 
should be imposed upon the municipality, 
should find place in its councils. It 
should work in the spirit which for thirty- 
five years has animated the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association of New York in re- 
lation to public charitable administra- 
tion—that of not taking upon itself the 
duties which public officiais should per- 
form, but of seeking by every proper 
means of co-operation and support to in- 
duce public officials to undertake such 
duties and to make it easier for them to 
perform their duty in the most efficient 
manner. 


In a great state, however, there must. 


needs be some means of co-ordination 
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both of the work of local officials and of 
the work of local societies. The state 
departments of health are properly 
charged in some states, and should be in 
all, with the duty of suggestion, inves- 
tigation, oversight, and in extreme cases, 
of direction and control of the work of 
local officials. There are many things 
which a centralized state department can 
do to aid local officials without depriving 
them of a proper degree of authority. 

Similarly, there should be a bond of 
union between the various local voluntary 
associations in each state. This again 
may mean the organization of a state 
association for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis if there be no existing society state- 
wide in its scope and otherwise adapted 
to take up the work. If, as in the case 
of the state of New York outside of the 
city of New York, there is already in 
existence an organization commanding 
public confidence, widely organized, ex- 
perienced in the promotion of legislation 
and in influencing public administration, 
time and means will be conserved by util- 
izing its services. Such an organization, 
in our judgment, should not attempt to 
control in any formal manner the work 
of local agencies. It should rather en- 
deavor to inspire them with a sense of 
comradeship in a state campaign, secure 
for them a certain uniformity of aim and 
of method, provide them with certain 
facilities which can more economically 
and advantageously be provided in large 
quantities, and afford to them opportuni- 
ties for interchange of experience and 
for the inspiration which comes from per- 
sonal contact. Local organizations gain 
enormously from periodical visitation by 
representatives of a parent central body. 
The bond must be a voluntary one: that 
which rests most lightly is the most 
effective. : 

To these four factors then we must 
look for the effective control of tubercu- 
losis in the smaller cities and communi- 
ties of the state: local health officials, 
working under the supervision of a state 
health department; voluntary associations 
widely representative of local groups, 
working together through a voluntary 
state organization. 
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The program above set forth involves 
a very considerable exercise by the leg- 
islature and by local authorities of the 
police power of the state, and also very 
substantial appropriations from public 
treasuries, both state and local. In the 
efforts thus far made to secure such pub- 
lic action, the chief difficulty appears to 
be a’certain scepticism on the part of the 
public official. He has the impression: 

Firstly, that the task is one of impossi- 
ble proportions ; that the expense involved 
is so great that it is a matter, not of years, 
but of decades or generations; and, sec- 
ondly, he is not convinced that if he ac- 
cepts our advice and acts on our recom- 
mendations, the desired results will be 
secured. 

As to the first, we should have no seri- 
ous difficulty in disabusing him of the 
impression that the campaign for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis is impracticable 
by reason of its magnitude. Both on its 
educational side and in the actual care 
of consumptives, our program is entirely 
feasible and workable. Tis, in “fact, 
much less difficult and much less expen- 
sive than many other movements which 
have been successfully brought to frui- 
tion. For instance, the educational cam- 
paign is much less difficult than the edu- 
cational campaign with which the country 
found itself face to face on the shortest 
of notice twelve years ago. It became 
necessary at that time to carry out an 
educational campaign, as wide as the na- 
tion, involving the intricacies of the cur- 
rency system, the wisdom of a double 
standard of value, the world’s production 
of gold, etc., etc. Within a brief period 
of some four months, by public meetings, 
circulars, newspaper discussions, and in 
other ways, a majority of citizens ac- 
cepted the view which now substantially 
all accept. A small fraction of the sum 
expended in demonstrating the fallacy 
of sixteen to one, would finance a far 
more comprehensive educational cam- 
paign on tuberculosis than has ever yet 
been outlined. ; 

The hospital care of consumptives 1s 
ordinarily regarded as involving impos- 
sible sums. This, however, is far from 
the case. If every consumptive dying in 
the state of New York were given hos- 
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pital care for the period of one year prior 
to his death, the number thus brought 
under care would be only about half of 
the present number of the insane sup- 
ported at the public expense. Accepting 
as correct the estimate of the total num- 
ber of consumptives in the state as made 
by the State Department of Health, if all 
these consumptives were cared for in 
sanatoria or hospitals, the number of 
public dependents would be increased less 
than fifty per cent. The expenditure this 
involved would be, in fact, much less 
than other enterprises to which the state 
has from time to time committed itself. 
Within the past decade the people of the 
state of New York by popular vote have 
committed themselves to two projects 
involving a much larger expenditure, 
neither of which could compare for a mo- 
ment in beneficial results with the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. For good roads 
the state and the localities have entered 
upon the expenditure of ten million dol- 
lars per annum. For the deepening of 
the Erie canal, the state has authorized 
the issue of bonds in the sum of $1o1,- 


‘000,000. The adoption of each of these 


enterprises as a matter of public policy 
was secured by an organized agitation di- 
rected and maintained by interested 
groups of people. Who can doubt that 
an equal degree of interest and organiza- 
tion on the part of those already con- 
cerned about the prevention of tuberculo- 
sis could easily secure the needed funds 
and the needed legislation? 

It can easily be demonstrated that there 
is no enterprise in which the public can 
engage and public money be expended, 
comparable in the magnitude of its re- 
turns with the prevention of tuberculosis. 

As to the second factor, the scepticism 
of the average legislator as to whether 
the results will be secured even if he ac- 
cepts our recommendations, I think it 
must be admitted we are somewhat at a 
loss for an adequate reply. So far as I 
have been able to understand the statistics 
of the decrease in mortality from tubercu- 
losis, I have not been able to connect that 
decrease with the adoption of any specific 
measures for the care of consumptives or 
for educational work. This decrease 
seems rather to extend over a long period 
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of time, and to be due to more general 
and far-reaching causes than those which 
have been consciously and purposely set 
in motion for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis. If, indeed, we could point to some 
particular city in which we could trace 
a direct relation of cause and effect be- 
tween specific measures entered upon for 
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the prevention of tuberculosis and a con- 
siderable decrease in the mortality from 
that disease, our cause would be won. 
Nothing can withstand our campaign 
when once we are able to point to a posi- 
tive demonstration that the adoption of 
our program has led to a notable decrease 
in mortality. 


The Ransom of a Great City 
Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


The ultimate disappearance and extir- 
pation of tuberculosis exactly as leprosy 
has disappeared in the past is the final 
goal to which this congress tends. 

Encouragement exists in the decrease 
of the relative death rate from consump- 
tion; but while in Philadelphia the deaths 
from this cause per 1,000 living have in 
twenty years relatively fallen one-half, the 
absolute aggregate of those dying has re- 
mained at about 3,000 for twenty years 
to 1906. A reduction in 1907, a year of 
great prosperity, may or may not prove 
permanent. The average of twenty years 
shows that while the disease decreases in 
the general community, the growth of 
want, poverty and wasting disease sup- 
ply it with material to maintain the total 
of deaths though they are a decreasing 
share of all deaths. While infection re- 
mains, deaths will continue in the less 
fortunate share of society. The infec- 
tion must itself be removed. A city 
should be held as responsible for sup- 
pressing preventible disease as for keep- 
ing its roads in repair. Its taxable prop- 
erty owes as great a duty to the preser- 
vation of health as of order. 

Philadelphia has to-day about 3,000 
deaths a year from tuberculosis, reduced 
in 1907. This represents taking cur- 
rent reports of cases, in the opinion of 
the Health Bureau 10,000 consumptive 
persons. Of these 3,000 will die in a 
year. Those dying in a year and the 
1,000 dying four months after, 4,000 in 
all, are in a condition needing expert 


care. The ransom of the city calls there- 
fore for hospitals or sanatorium provis- 
ion for 4,000 in the last stages, and 
watch and supervision over 6,000 more 
providing food and directions to prevent 
infecting others. 

The hospitals of Philadelphia have 
1,500 bed capacity unused. Hospital 
provision for 2,500 more would cost in 
these days of concrete not over $1,250,- 
ooo. The maintenance of 4,000 consump- 
tives certain to die in two years and a 
peril to all about them would cost at the 
average hospital rate of one dollar a day 
$1,460,000 annually. The care food and 
supervision of the remaining 6,000 cases 
still about, would be $600,000 a year, 
giving them doctors, visiting nurse and 
food. For hospital construction of $1,- 
250,000 and a yearly expenditure of 
$2,000,000 Philadelphia could extirpate 
infection and with a law imposing cumu- 
lative penalties for a failure to report 
cases could in ten years reduce deaths 
solely to the cases coming from without. 
This is a small sum to pay for the ran- 
som of a great city, the saving of 3,000 
lives a year and the removal of a daily 
peril, yearly slaying individuals, destroy- 
ing families and working wide evil. 

The annual cost would be two-thirds 
the cost of the police, a third the cost of 
schools, and but twice the increase made 
to the city salary list in 1907. Extirpa- 
tion at this cost may be a dream; but 
unless we dream seriously, we shall not 
act wisely, for the vision will not be ours. 


—_ 


Overwork and Nervous Strain 
George Dock, M. D. 


New Orleans, La. 


The general idea regarding these fac- 
tors is that they are detrimental, and the 
general idea is correct, as we shall see, 
but in the struggle against tuberculosis 
it is necessary to know all details as 
thoroughly as possible, and so I shall 
enlarge upon the general statement. 

In order to understand why and how 
overwork and nervous strain are harm- 
ful we must understand the gen- 
eral nature of tuberculosis, its effects on 
the body, and the possible modifying in- 
fluences of overwork and nervous strain 
on those precesses. 

The most frequent and most charac- 
teristic action of tuberculosis is_ its 
wasting effect on the body. This is well 
expressed in the popular names for the 
most usual form, consumption, or phthi- 
sis, ot, as some imagine, from the wast- 
ing of the lungs by destructive proc- 
esses, but on account of the general loss 
of tissue—the consumption or wasting. 
This is rarely absent and often present 
very early. It is sometimes due to loss 
of appetite or disturbances of the stom- 
ach and bowels, sometimes to fever. 
But none of these causes explains the 
emaciation accurately, and we find our- 
selves brought, by investigations not 
necessary to give in detail, to the con- 
clusion that the toxic substances ,pro- 
duced by the causes of the disease are 
most important. The causes are not 
only specific, 7. ¢., the bacillus tuberculo- 
sis, but also in all chronic cases include 
certain others, especially the pus-produc- 
ing germs, and these, from their ubiqui- 
ty and the lesions they produce, are of 
extreme importance. 

Another almost constant feature 1s 
loss of strength. This- also may begin 
before the disease is well marked, and 
as a result of specific poisons acting 
upon the muscles and nerves. | Many 
persons are able to keep up a fair de- 
gree of work notwithstanding the loss 
of strength. Stadler found among 670 
dispensary patients 55.1 per cent at work 
a year after the disease was discovered, 
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46.6 per cent after 2 years. This is due, 
however, to the well-known reserve 
force of the body, but many feel the loss 
of strength early and all feel it and 
show it before the disease is very far 
advanced. The mind also is often af- 
fected, so that we see morbid irritability, 
loss of energy, or depression, and the 
remarkable contradictions of exaggerat- . 
ed hopefulness and hopeless loss of con- 
fidence and self-control, so powerful for 
good or ill in the outcome of the disease. 
Loss of memory, and unusual tendency . 
to mental fatigue, are often added to the 


‘other psychic changes. 


It is obvious, then, that the tubercu- 
lous patient, at the best, is in the condi- 
tion of a person overworking. Not in- 
frequently he is overworking with insuf- 
ficient food, so that he cannot if left to 
his own resources regain the loss of tis- 
sue and nervous strength as he would if 
he had his usual margin of compensa- 
tion, and the nutritive material to re- 
place his waste. 

The effects of overwork and infection 
on the previously healthy body have been 
known for some time, having been elu- 
cidated by artificially inocwlating ani- 
mals made to overwork, as in the classic 
experiments of Charrin. and Roger. 
They found that if they made a lot of 
animals overwork, on treadmills, the ani- 
mals succumbed to pathogenic germs 
that were not so dangerous for control 
animals not made to work. It was long 
known to both human and veterinary 
pathologists that overworked persons or 
animals are much more susceptible to in- 
fection than others. The effect upon 
soldiers, nurses, physicians and medical 
students is well known. Immune when 
in good condition, overwork puts them 
in a state susceptible to infections of 
various kinds. Cornet has shown that 
a fallacy has entered into the statistics 
of tuberculosis in armies, so that the con- 
ditions there are not so bad as has been 
supposed. But they are still bad, not- 
withstanding the many favorable fac- 
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tors in army life, including, even in 
countries with national armies, a certain 
selection. 
We cannot so easily explain the role 
of nervous strain by experiments, but 
we know from too abundant observa- 
tions, in hospitals as in ordinary life, 
how overwork and nervous strain, espe- 
cially in the form of worry and care, are 
combined in the tuberculous patient. 
This is important not only in the produc- 
tion of the disease, as can be seen in 
many patients belonging to the working 
classes, but still more so in the course of 
the disease. The latter we know ifs usu- 
ally chronic, with a strong tendency to 
recovery under favorable circumstances. 
But “favorable circumstances” have as 
their most important factors, fresh air, 
rest, and proper food. The average tu- 
berculosis patient cannot acquire these 
without some sacrifice, and often not at 
all, if left to his own efforts. Bardswell 
has made a valuable study of the con- 
sumptive workingman. He shows that 
the conditions of life and work to which 
any consumptive returns after treatment 
are almost as important as any other fac- 
tor in determining the subsequent his- 
tory. He shows how the factors of suit- 
able and at the same time remunerative 
employment are of cardinal importance. 
If the partly healed patient cannot earn 
an income adequate for his needs, his 
home conditions and diet both become 
unsatisfactory. Very often the alterna- 
tives are resumption of an unhealthy but 
remunerative occupation, with relapse, 
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or insufficient food, overwork and worry, 
and relapse. 

Evidently, from the philanthropic 
standpoint we often need to advise or 
rearrange methods of securing proper 
occupation for the partly healed tubercu- 
lous patient, or the patient in the early 
stages. Besides this incentive we must 
clearly realize that the present methods 
offer a hygienic and financial danger to 
the whole population. In order to keep 
the tuberculous patient at the highest 
point of efficiency, and with the least 
danger of causing further illness and ex- 
pense in an ever widening circle, he 
must be cared for when sick or when 
overwork is inevitable. This requires 
a great increase of our hospital facilities 
As part of the pre- 
vention of overwork and nervous strain 
it is just as essential that the family of 
the patient be so well cared for that he 
will take advantage of facilities for 
treatment and remain under treatment 
until his efficiency is raised to the high- 
est possible point. Also, when well 
enough to work, he must be supplied 
with proper facilities for the nearest ap- 
proach to a living wage. 

It may seem to some that these things 
do not come within the province of the 
tuberculosis problem, but the tubercu- 
losis problem is a social as well as a 
medical one, and society must assist in 
solving it. I have not attempted to show 
how this must be done, but merely to 
give, as briefly as possible, the reasons 
why overwork and nervous strain act 
harmfully upon the tuberculous, and why 
they should be reduced to the minimum. 


Legitimate Exercise of Police Power for the 
Protection of Health 


Henry Baird Favill, M. D. 


Of the American Association for Labor Legislation 


There is a difficulty which must not be 
overlooked nor underestimated in an ef- 
fort to exercise legal mandates and re- 
straints as between employers and the 
employed. 

The antagonism which has developed 
out of superficial and apparent conflict 


of interest permeates the entire fabric. 
While social philosophy would demon- 
strate the identity of interest in almost 
every instance, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that an ideal conception could pre- 
vail upon both sides of this controversy 
as an initial step. Experience teaches 
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that contention and compromise are the 
steps by which progress is made. While 
it is not beyond hope that an understand- 
ing and fair agreement will ultimately 
reduce differences to the minimum, there 
are many objections to the exercise of 
unlimited patience during the working 
out of this problem. To any extent that 
portions of the subjects in question can 
be made to appear more important and 
more obvious than others, an attempt 
should be made to deal with them as in- 
dividual factors, separating them if pos- 
sible from the general mass of industrial 
questions and particularly striviug to es- 
cape the hindrance from both sides which 
naturally attaches to industrial disputes. 

If it can be made to appear that soci- 
ety as a whole demands for its own pres- 
-ervation the carrying out of a definite 
policy, its mandate upon both capital 
and labor can be supreme, residing far 
above the level of factional or class con- 
troversy. It is upon this ground that the 
interpretation of “police power” must 
operate. 

In the industrial world, health is the 
foundation of productiveness and the bul- 
wark of economy. That society and 
progress depend utterly upon these fac- 
tors can hardly be questioned. It is 
hence only necessary to reach a conclu- 
sion as to the fundamental importance of 
health as related to the product of any 
individual or to have a comprehensive 
grasp of the elements of waste and dis- 
sipation in social affairs to at once put 
the question of public health as a thing 
apart to be dealt with as a social problem 
irrespective of its particular bearing up- 
on any class of citizens. 

From this point of view what labor de- 
mands will be quite as irrelevant as what 
capital refuses. The question will be 
more simple and more difficult. What 
is the sound position to take with regard 
to public health necessities? What is the 
wise course to pursue in the development 
of operating plans? 

It must be apparent that the question 
of sound doctrine as to sanitary facts is 
not only preliminary but fundamental to 
any broad and radical exercise of police 
power Jt is, however, obvious that 
pending the development of substantial 
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knowledge, extensive regulation must 
proceed, more or less temporary in its 
character, and it is also manifest to those 
who are studying the problem, that large 
police co-operation is essential in the es- 
tablishment of the facts underlying pub- 
lic disability. It is important, there- 
fore, to recognize that the immediate 
structure will be temporary and _ that 
much of the police power necessary to 
invoke will be for purposes of research 
rather than finally satisfactory for pur- 
poses of sanitation. 

In common with other statutory func- 
tions in its jurisprudence, police power in 
the United States has aspects which are 
not prominent in the legal administration 
of European government. In the United 
States legislative enactment is not para- 
mount but is subject to construction and 
destruction through judicial review. This 
is a feature of national policy, fundamen- 
tal and so far as we know permanent. 
There is no doubt that it exerts a dis- 
tinct retardation upon what might be re- 
garded as progressive legislation. It is 
not likely, however, that legislation which 
is directed primarily to the preservation 
of health is going to be seriously ham- 
pered by our constitutional limitations 
upon arbitrary legislation. The trend of 
judicial statement is on the whole clear. 
The broad interests of society, if they 
can be defined, upon the side of health 
seem to be of paramount importance in 
judicial opinion. It is well to observe, 
however, that the courts will not sustain 
legislation for the correction of even ad- 
mitted abuse which can be interpreted as 
distinctly class legislation. For example, 
the bakers of New York failed upon this 
ground to secure the relief obviously im- 
portant. On the other hand, the inter- 
ests of the body politic represented in 
the physical well being of women were 
recognized as imperative in the decision 
affecting the recent Oregon cases. For 
our purpose, as advocates of legislative 
assistance in sanitary reform, this dis- 
tinction is of the utmost importance. 

The interest that the state can show in 
a movement in question will carry great- 
er weight than any degree of interest of 
immediate beneficiaries. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that the courts are 
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susceptible to demonstration as to the es- 
sential facts. Ex cathedra statement re- 
ceives and deserves scant consideration. 
Painstaking accumulation of relevant 
data carries the utmost weight. The 
hand-maiden of public interest therefore 
is breadth and accuracy of statement. 
With these grounds properly covered the 
prospect is that legislation can proceed 
fully as rapidly as the necessary basis in 
fact can be established. 

The health of the people stands as a 
subject of administrative scrutiny with- 
out question. In view of that fact and 
the further fact that police power in 
American law is so recent as to have no 
deeply rooted traditions, it seems proba- 
ble that the future of this question will 
rest to a large extent upon those branch- 
es of the medical profession which are ac- 
tive in sanitary research. Co-operation 
between the physicians and sociologists, 
with the development of a zone between 
them which shall have the characteristics 
of both, seems to be the method of at- 
tack. 

At this point we may well ask, “Upon 
the basis of our present knowledge, what 
are we justified in pointing out as public 
necessities ?” 

Tuberculosis presents on the whole the 
most complex and most important exam- 
ple of social evil. No other disease has 
the economic importance; no other is so 
interwoven with industrial conditions ; 
none has such relation to habitation. The 
fact that measures of correction in one 
direction do not reach a full result while 
evils continue uncorrected in other direc- 
tions is not ground for hesitation in urg- 
ing legislation. Experience shows that 
reform breeds reform, and that a wise 
standard is effective in its influence upon 
correlated matters. 

It is but necessary to realize how com- 
plex the habitation question is to recog- 
nize the difficulty of starting from that 
side. Ideal habitation associated with 
bad habits would have slight results. 
The task of re-education of the masses 
in their hygiene is colossal and will take 
more systematic effort and far greater 
time than all the other phases of tuber- 
culosis warfare. While it is perfectly 
obvious that as long as there is lack of 
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good habitation conditions and reason- 
able hygiene the benefit of improvement 
in the conditions of industry will be to 
some extent neutralized, it is neverthe- 
less true that it is the point of advantage 
from which to undertake reorganization. 
Not only is it possible to establish phys- 
ical conditions in which the workers will 
be comparatively safe, but it is inevi- 
table that the reflex upon their personal 
views, tastes and habits will profoundly 
affect their habitation vices. 

The argument that has been and will 
continue to be urged against the regula- 
tion of working conditions, that such 
legislation is futile, in view of the home 
conditions, appears to me to have no 
considerable weight. I believe that close 
scrutiny and regulation of working con- 
ditions anywhere, and to any extent that 
can be made to square with a rational 
statement of economic necessity, are 
right to demand and reasonable to ex- 
pect. It is for this reason that educa- 
tional propaganda should be universal. 
While it is true that the masses are the 
great sufferers from tuberculosis, and 
need the utmost industry for their edu- 
cation, it is also true that the forces 
which influence legislation at present 
arise in quarters where the conscious- 
ness of the need is far less personal and 
consequently slow to develop. The task 
of securing legislation affecting working 
conditions in our present system of in- 
dustry can hardly be accomplished with- 
out co-operation of employers. Whether 
or not in the end that could be done, 
wisdom requires that co-operation be 
assiduously sought. The economic 
soundness of the whole proposition ulti- 
mately will prevail, and the more teach- 
ers of economics concentrate upon this 
demonstration, and the more powerful 
commercial forces are enlisted in this 
effort, the speedier will be the result. 

It is not likely that mere voluntary or 
even co-operative regulation is the best 
solution. Rules applied to an industrial 
establishment, which are not purely re- 
lated to the immediate product of indus- 
try are difficult of enforcement and lia- 
ble to controversy. There is no pros- 
pect of such general development of in- 
telligence and co-operative spirit 
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amongst employers as will ensure suffi- 
cient uniformity of process. There is 
no way to ensure the acceptance on the 
part of laborers of conditions which may 
‘be to them distasteful, except through 
authority backed up by universal cus- 
tom. There is no reasonable doubt that 
it is in the interest of employers, not 
only from an economic standpoint, but in 
respect to the practicability of institut- 
ing reform, that these measures be man- 
datory and the expression of a very 
radical state policy. 

The ordinary regulation of an estab- 
lishment from the standpoint of conta- 
gion is comparatively easy to effect. 
Once the facts can be established and a 
practicable method of meeting the re- 
quirements determined, it is quite with- 
in the powers of existing authorities to 
carry into effective operation the neces- 
sary measures. Although this will meet 
a demand made by the characteristics of 
tuberculosis as an infectious disease, it 
will after all encompass a very small 
part of the good that can be done in the 
workshop. Infection resulting from 
contagion is a very late step in the tu- 
berculosis cycle. There will probably al- 
ways be enough tubercular matter in 
existence to infect all the people who can 
be found susceptible to it. Though not 
at all underrating the importance of di- 
minishing the opportunities for conta- 
gion, while the vast majority of people 
are still in a state unduly susceptible to 
the infection it must be recognized that 
the foundation of immunity is: not pro- 
tection but vigor. The idea is far too 
prevalent that the fresh air element in 
the tuberculosis question is related to 
the purifying value solely. Granting 
that at any value you may, it is still true 
that the value of fresh air is as a physio- 
logic stimulus to the individual, and 
that it is inexpressibly more potent for 
that reason than for all others. This 
does not gainsay the enormous danger 
of concentrated polluted air, but again 
and again it is necessary to emphasize 
the physiologic aspect of immunity as 
against the fortuitous escape from con- 
tact. 

With this in mind one reaches a con- 
clusion as to what must be done for the 
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race. Conditions of social existence, 
perhaps fairly to be called civilized, have 
a strong bearing toward enfeeblement. 
With possibilities for comfort come self- 
indulgence, to the extent of modifying 
normal tastes and stifling activities upon 
which bodily vigor depends. ‘This is 
true upon all levels of society. The re- 
awakening of air hunger; the establish- | 
ment of standards of air distribution; 
and the creation of a morale with ref- 
erence to air privilege are radical and 
imperative necessities before substantial 
progress can be made. At no point in 
the experience of any worker can these 
things be more advantageously achieved 
than in his workshop. For him who has 
no initiative and scant opportunity it is | 
the duty of the state to declare that con- 
ditions reasonably calculated to secure 
these benefits shall be the standard con- 
ditions of labor. Upon that basis as a 
primary demand, the state can and 
should exercise its police power and 
establish standards of air exposure suf- 
ficient to accomplish these results. 

It is by no means a simple proposi- 
tion. The most superficial consideration 
of what it involves shows a prospect of 
some struggle with the employers of 
labor. From the mere standpoint of ex- 
pense, the aggregate demand would be 
great. The difficulty of determining the 
proper type of air exposure for different 
industries would be very considerable. 
The world-wide prejudice against low 
temperatures and free circulation of air 
is deeply rooted. One can hardly con- 
ceive an innovation fraught with more 
difficulties to accomplish. It is, however, 
fundamental and by no possibility, so far 
as we now see, can great results be other- 
wise achieved. 

If the proposition is sound, it may well 
answer the first question which I have 
propounded as to what position to take 
in this matter. We are not here to look 
for superficial or temporizing measures. 
If there is a radical standpoint with re- 
spect to which we can confidently speak 
we must occupy it. Not only are all other 
sanitary adjustments more or less ancil- 
lary, but this in itself constitutes a basis 
for agitation large enough to occupy the 
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effort in the direction of protection of the 
health of laborers. 

The second question is, what is the 
wise course to pursue in the development 
of. operating plans? 

It needs no argument to maintain that 
abundant data and well considered dem- 
onstration will be necessary to bring to 
pass this great reform. It is not the pur- 
pose of this discussion to go into the de- 
tail of the research leading to this end. 
It is agreed that labor legislation must 
have its foundation in clear economic ad- 
vantage. It is perhaps not so well 
agreed, but the idea is rapidly growing, 
that of all the factors of economic ad- 
vantage, health is the most crucial. Upon 
that hypothesis, therefore, the conclusion 
may rest, that the logical primary step 
is the establishment of broad and effective 
study of health as related to laboring 
conditions. 

While we must advocate and work for 
temporary and half way measures of 
relief, in the interest of those now en- 
dangered by unsanitary conditions, we 
must hold in view constantly a deeper 
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and more important purpose: the estab- 
lishment of an entirely new conception 
of what are sanitary conditions. To what 
extent aggregated masses can be made 
to accommodate themselves to artificial 
ways of life, is of course a question, but 
there is no reason to suppose that this can 
take place to any great extent, and we 
have absolutely no warrant in acting at 
all upon such an assumption. 

The world has got to reach a decision 
as to how to offset the detrimental influ- 
ence of urban life. At no point in the 
entire discussion will there be oppor- 
tunity for more valuable contribution to 
the solution of that question than at this: 
a fight for fresh air during working hours 
as preventive of tuberculosis. 

I believe firmly that the state may le- 
gitimately exercise its police authority 
over this question. I believe as firmly 
that it can never be accomplished other- 
wise. And I believe finally that there is 
no greater obligation resting upon sani- 
tarians than to prove conclusively the 
necessity and point out clearly the way. 


The Legitimate Exercise of the Police Power 
in the Protection of Health 


David J. 


Brewer 


Associate Justice Supreme Court of the United States 


Notwithstanding the varied array of 
tuberculosis statistics which have been 
presented to us, I premise by saying that 
I consider myself a reasonably healthy 
man, and that I hope no such longing 
medical eyes will be cast upon me as will 
prevent my leaving this room in the same 
good health. 

The police power. What is it? It is 
easier to say what it is not than to fur- 
nish a complete and satisfactory defini- 
tion. It is sufficient for the present dis- 
cussion that it is the power which the 
state exercises to regulate the relations of 
one individual to another. 

There are, speaking generally, three 
great powers of government: taxation, 
eminent domain, the police power. Tax- 
ation and eminent domain have special 
regard to the state as an organized en- 
tity, a quasi-municipal corporation, and 


are exercised primarily for the welfare 
of that entity—that corporation. Taxes 
are levied that the state may discharge its 
functions of government. Eminent do- 
main is invoked when the state needs 
ground upon which to erect some public 
building or to carry on some public work. 
It is only indirectly that the individual is 
benefited by the exercise of either of 
these powers, but with the police power it 
is just the other way. 

The police power aims primarily at the 
good of the individual, and it is only in- 
cidentally that the state, as an organized 
entity, 1s benefited. It cares for the 
health, the safety, the life, the good 
morals of the community. In each of 
these cases it is the individual who is di- 
rectly affected, the individual whose 
health, safety, life and morals are cared 
for, while the state, as an organized en- 
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tity, receives its compensation only in 
securing through the exercise of the po- 
lice power, strong, healthy, moral citi- 
zens. 

Although these three great powers are 
powers of sovereignty there are limita- 
tions on each. Take taxation. You may 
not tax unless to raise funds for some 
public purpose. No tax would be sus- 
tained which was levied upon you as an 
individual to raise money to be put into 
my pocket, as an individual. There must 
be some public purpose, some purpose of 
a governmental character to be sub- 
served by the money collected. So with 
eminent domain. It can never be exer- 
cised to merely transfer the title to real 
estate from one individual to another. 
The taking must be for the government, 
as an organized entity, and in order to 
help in the discharge of some public func- 
tion. If in any statute there is an ig- 
noring of these limitations, the courts of 
this country, where we have a constitu- 
tion, will strike down the act as beyond 
the power of the legislature. 

The police power is often delegated to 
cities, towns or other municipal organi- 
zations, and when done so by only a gen- 
eral grant of power the actions of the 
municipality must be reasonable or they 
will not be sustained. There is, there- 
fore, a special limitation on those lower 
political organizations by which so much 
of the police power is exercised, as well 
as the general constitutional provisions 
which are designed to protect the indi- 
vidual from wrongful action by the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Justice Matthews said in Yick Wo 
v. Hopkins, 118 U. S., 356, 360, a famous 
case from California: 


When we consider the nature and the 
theory of our institutions of government, 
the principles upon which they are supposed 
to rest, and review the history of their devel- 
opment, we are constrained to conclude that 
they do not mean to leave room for the play 
and action of purely personal and arbitrary 
power. ... The fundamental rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, consid- 
ered as individual possessions, are secured 
by those maxims of constitutional law which 
are the monuments showing the victorious 
progress of the race in securing to men the 
blessings of civilization under the reign of 
just and equal laws, so that, in the famous 
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language of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, 
the government of the commonwealth ‘may 
be a government of laws and not of men.” 
For, the very idea that one man may be 
compelled to hold his life, or the means of 
living, or any material right essential to 
the enjoyment of life, at the mere will of 
another, seems to be intolerable in any coun- 
try where freedom prevails, as being the 
essence of slavery itself. 


With these preliminary observations, 
let me say that it is well ruled that a 
reasonable exercise of police power may 
require of an employer that he provide 
safe places, machinery and tools for his 
employes to work in and with. Of this, 
speaking generally, there can be no doubt. 
I do not mean that the law demands that 
the employer guarantee safety, but that 
he must make reasonable efforts and take 
reasonable precaution to provide a safe 
place, safe machinery and safe tools. 

As said by the present chief justice, in 
a railroad case, Union Pacific Railway v. 
O’Brien, 161 U. S., 451, 457 (And I am 
not giving my opinion of what the law 
ought to be, but only stating what has 
been decided) : 


The master is not to be held as guaran- 
teeing or warranting absolute safety under 
all circumstances, but is bound to exercise 
the care which the exigency reasonably de- 
mands in furnishing proper roadbed, track, 
and other structures, including sufficient 
culverts for the escape of water collected and 
accumulated by its embankments and ex- 
cavations. 


This is a primary—a most important 
duty that the employer owes to his em- 
ployes, and if he does not willingly and 
properly attend to it legislation may be 
invoked to compel his action. When I 
speak of safe places, etc., I mean safe in 
all respects—fire escapes for the emer- 
gency of fire, light, air, ventilation, and 
other like reasonable provisions to secure 
the safety and health of the employes 
while doing the work of the employer. 

Further, there are certain employments 
that are specially hazardous—employ- 
ments in which slight neglect may re- 
sult in great destruction of life as well as 
of property. The manufacture of dyna- 
mite or powder, underground mining, 
are illustrations. In order that work in 
these employments may be safely carried 
on it is of importance not merely that the 
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employes be habitually careful but also 
that they should not be burdened with ex- 
cessive hours of labor, for as the body 
grows weary the power of attention di- 
minishes, omissions of proper care are 
more frequent and come more easily. In 
such cases the employer should take the 
extra risk into account in fixing his em- 
ployes’ hours of labor, and the legislature 
may, in the proper exercise of its police 
power, forbid continued labor beyond 
some reasonable limit. The freedom of 
contract may properly be reduced in the 
interest of life and safety. 

In the same line are cases in which 
the facts impose a special duty upon the 
employer. On the action of the employe 
may depend the lives and safety of many. 
Take railroad employes, for instance. 
Carelessness on their part may wreck a 
train, whereby lives or property may be 
destroyed. The master owes a special 
duty, not merely to the employes, but to 
those who are to use the conveniences 
which he has provided for transportation 
and travel—owes to them the duty of see- 
ing that the employe’s time of labor is 
not so prolonged as to seriously impair 
his ability to do the work safely. He 
must be compelled to stop his employes 
from further toil whenever it appears 
that a continuance thereat may reasonably 
be expected to result in injury because 
of sleepiness, weariness, or inability to 
pay proper attention. It is not merely 
the life and safety of the employe, but 
the great interests placed in his care 
which justify the state in saying to the 
employer: You must not let that employe 
work more than a certain length of time, 
so that while he is at his post of duty his 
faculties shall be under full control. 

To-day we are facing questions of a 
different character. Shorter hours of 
labor are demanded in behalf of all labor- 
ers. Now, as I have indicated, whenever 
the work is one attended with special risk 
to the safety or health of the employe, or 
others properly brought into contact with 
that work, the state may say to an em- 
ployer: You shall not permit any employe 
to work above a prescribed and reason- 
able length of time. But suppose the 
work is not freighted with any special 
danger to the employe or other parties, 
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is as free from risk as any ordinary em- 
ployment, can the legislature forbid the 
employer from contracting for or accept- 
ing other than prescribed hours of labor 
from his employe? Suppose the legis- 
lature should conclude that the moral 
condition of the community would be 
improved if no one were permitted to 
work over four hours. Possibly it might 
be right ; the extra hours might be passed 
by the employe in improving his mind, in 
associating with his family and to his 
advantage; or, on the other hand, they 
might be spent in dissipation; who can 
tell? But these are questions which, if 
the occupation is not freighted with 
special danger to the individual, or to 
those dependent upon his action, are be- 
yond the power of the legislature to de- 
cide. We have constitutional provisions, 
which no legislature can ignore. The 
Declaration of Independence, which is 
the Magna Charta of our system of gov- 
ernment, speaks of unalienable rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That means the right of each one to pur- 
sue happiness according to his own ideas 
of what will bring happiness. If he 
thinks that working for twelve hours is 
better for him and will inure to his hap- 
piness to a greater extent than labor for 
a less time and his work be attended with 
no special risks, then he has the right 
to work for that length of time, and the 
employer has a right to contract with him 
on that basis. We had a case which came 
from New York (Lochren v. New York, 
198 U. S., 45, 61) where it appeared that 
the legislature had passed an act pro- 
hibiting bakers from requiring or permit- 
ting any of their employes to work more 
than a certain length of time. I think I 
may safely appeal to all of the gentler sex 
before me, and ask them if making and 
baking bread is a specially hurtful and 
unhealthy labor. We held that the law 
could not be sustained, because both em- 
ployer and employe had the right to con- 
tract for more hours of labor than those 
prescribed, and Mr. Justice Peckham, de- 
livering the opinion of the court, said: 


Statutes of the nature of that under re- 
view, limiting the hours in which grown and 
intelligent men may labor to earn their liy- 
ing, are mere meddlesome interferences with 
the rights of the individual, and they are not ' 
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saved from condemnation by the claim that 
they are passed in the exercise of the police 
power and upon the subject of the health 
of the individual whose rights are interfered 
with, unless there be some fair ground, rea- 
sonable in and of itself, to say that there 
is material danger to the public health or 
to the health of the employes, if the hours 
of labor are not curtailed. If this be not 
clearly the case the individuals, whose rights 
are thus made the subject of legislative in- 
terference, are under the protection of the 
federal constitution regarding their liberty 
of contract as well as of person; and the 
legislature of the state has no power to 
limit their right as proposed in this stat- 
ute. 


And why should it not be so?. Here 
is a man; strong, vigorous, healthy. Why 
should he not be permitted to contract 
for more than eight hours’ labor—for 
nine, ten, or a dozen, if he wishes? There 
is scarcely a man in charge of any de- 
partment at Washington who does not 
work over ten hours a day. There is not 
a justice of our court who does not work 
longer,e and all of us look reasonably 
healthy. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the constitution give us the 
right to determine these questions for 
ourselves. As Mr. Justice Peckham well 
said, any other rule is a mere meddle- 
some interference. 

My time is nearly up, but I wish to 
refer to one more decision ; that in regard 
to the employment of women in factories. 
I had the honor to write the opinion of 
the court in that case (Muller v. Oregon, 
208 U. S., 412, 422) and I sid: 
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The limitations which this statute places 
upon her contractual powers, upon her right 
to agree with her employer as to the time 
she shall labor, are not imposed solely for 
her benefit, but also largely for the benefit 
of all. Many words cannot make this 
plainer. The two sexes differ in structure 
of body, in the functions to be performed by 
each, in the amount of physical strength, in 
the capacity for long-continued labor, par- 
ticularly when done standing, the influence 
of vigorous health upon the future well 
being of the race, the self-reliance which 
enables one to assert full rights, and in the 
capacity to maintain the struggle for sub- 
sistence. 


That language was used in no disre- 
spect to the other sex—not in the sneer- 
ing spirit in which it has been sometimes 
said, that women, like infants and luna- 
tics, are unfit to vote. It was written 
with the utmost respect for them, by one 
who knows the blessings which come 
from the sex, and in the firm belief that 
there was something in her place and 
work in life which justified the legis- 
lature in forbidding her to contract for 
factory work beyond a limited time. The 
race needs her; her children need her; 
her friends need her, in a way that they 
do not need the other sex. I had and 
have no doubt that the decision was cor- 
rect. To it the Supreme Court unani- 
mously assented. But while that is so, 
it is equally good law that a man in full 
health and strength is at liberty to con- 
tract to perform any ordinarily healthy 
work, for as many hours as he sees fit. 


Early Recognition; Prompt Relief; Prevention 
Noha Prscr MD: 


The vast majority of consumptives be- 
long to the wage earning class with 
small means. Many are afflicted and 
succumb during the period of greatest 
productivity. Some explanation of these 
facts can be offered by the student of 
hygiene or sociology, but the truth to 
emphasize is this: A large percentage of 
the victims of tuberculosis develop the 
disease and die unnecessarily simply be- 
cause their limited means will not secure 
protection and the usual relief required. 
Perhaps an appeal for sympathy and fair 
play may accomplish more than startling 


statements and _ statistics which have 
failed to help that great army of the de- 
pendent sick. 

An educational crusade should in- 
clude frank explanation why the dis- 
graceful death rate and the ravages of 
tuberculosis continue almost unabated 
if the public is to be aroused to radical 
action. There are three dominant rea- 
sons: (1) Failure on the part of the 
medical profession to recognize early 
manifestations of disease; (2). inade- 
quate protection from infection; (3) 
lack of provision for proper care. 
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The demand for special education of 
the physician has received some atten- 
tion and improvement is noticeable. 
This is shown by the recent great in- 
crease in the applications for the relief 
of incipient cases. There has been and 
will be little gained by an early diagnosis 
if opportunity for scientific care is not 
obtainable. Much of the blame for the 
awful death rate from tuberculosis must 
fall upon the timid, incompetent, unpro- 
gressive health officer. So-called pre- 
vention is usually a grotesque delusion 
and a snare. The disease is not studied, 
attacked, or controlled as an infectious 
malady. It is essentially the manifest 
duty of that official to lead in the combat 
against the scourge which contributes so 
largely to the ghastly loss by illness and 
death. The public must insist upon spe- 
cial qualifications and greater responsi- 
bility in our health departments even in 
this country where ideas of public health 
are quite crude and somewhat barbaric. 

Certain strange conditions make the 
lot of the poor consumptive unique. He 
is the only sufferer from disease who is 
denied necessary relief. Our knowledge 
of cause, treatment, and prevention bene- 
fit very few. Not more than one per 
cent of the so-called industrial class re- 
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ceive proper aid at the right time and at 
least sixty per cent of those afflicted die 
unnecessarily. We offer makeshifts and 
apologies. Results are attacked, not 
causes. The consumptive, as a rule, is 
simply the neglected victim of tubercu- 
losis. We must find him early to remedy 
somebody’s blunder. Much money must 
be spent to provide institutional care, 
education, and prevention when the suf- 
erer can be saved and before he becomes 
a source of danger. No crusade at this 
time can be successful unless hospitals 
are provided. The appalling loss of life 
and wealth constitutes a confession of 
inaptitude, apathy, and neglect, and a 
terrible arraignment of social and gov- 
ernmental conditions. 

The well-to-do have a good chance to 
escape or recover from tuberculosis. 
Those with slender means are more ex- 
posed and the possibility of rational help 
is pathetically and cruelly slight. There 
are many reasons why the poof con- 
sumptive is the saddest thing in the 
world. I wonder if this epoch-making 
meeting will lessen his woe by arousing 
definite humane action and stimulating 
practical efforts so imperatively neces- 
sary to make our vaunted knowledge 
effective. 


Institutional Care for Early or for Adwanced 
Consumptives? 


Jacob H. Schiff 
President Montefiore Home for Chronic Inwalids of New York, 1884-1908 


Notwithstanding all the good that has 
been accomplished through the tubercu- 
losis work of Montefiore Home Country 
Sanatorium, it cannot be said that the ef- 
fect of the work, when compared with the 
amount of tuberculosis existing in the 
city of New York, has been far-reaching 
or has made much of an impression upon 
the state of health of the community. 

I do not for a moment wish to be un- 
derstood to imply that sanatoria, such as 
Montefiore Home Country Sanatorium 
and similar institutions, are not needed. 
Just to the contrary; in a large cosmo- 
politan community, which receives con- 
stantly numerous accessions from other 


countries, often underfed, of weakened 
constitutions, and generally unaccus- 
tomed to the rigor of the new climate, 
considerable numbers are liable to become 
attacked by tuberculosis who, unless they 
are promptly and properly provided for, 
will succumb to the disease, from the ad- 
vancing effect of which they might possi- 
bly be saved by prompt adequate treat- 
ment, such as a sanatorium alone can pro- 
vide. I am, however, by careful observa- 
tion led to the belief that while the suf- 
ferer from consumption in its incipient 
or earlier stage receives, as a rule, pref- 
erential attention—perhaps properly so, 
for we should save life at any cost where 
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this can be done—too little is being done 
for those who have become afflicted with 
consumption in its more advanced stage. 
The conviction must gradually force it- 
self upon anyone under whose more care- 
ful consideration the effect and ravages 
of this terrible scourge are brought, that 
every case of tuberculosis, as soon as it 
enters upon an advanced stage, should be 
isolated, and that it should be made the 
duty of health boards and kindred public 
authorities to enforce isolation in a rea- 
sonable and humane manner whether the 
patient belongs to the dependent or to the 
well-to-do class of the community. The 
consumptive in the earlier stage of the 
disease, through the desire for self-pres- 
ervation, is likely to follow very minutely 
any treatment prescribed for him and 
generally observes attentively the meth- 
ods he is advised to follow to 
prevent the spreading of his disease 
among his surroundings. The advanced 
phthisis patient, to the contrary, is likely 
to be more indifferent, and in almost 
every instance becomes, to some extent 
at least, a danger to his family and a 
center of contagion for the surroundings 
with which he gets into more frequent 
touch. If, therefore, the greatest good 
to the greatest number is to be accom- 
plished, if a more visible decrease in the 
dreadful scourge than it has thus far been 
possible to attain, is to be effected, it 
appears to be high time to pay more at- 
tention and to apply more rigid measures 
to the disease in its advanced stage. 

Whether under the name of sanatoria 
or hospitals, every possible provision 
should be made, particularly by the state, 
for taking care of each and every case of 
advanced consumption without excep- 
tion. The unfortunate sufferer, when his 
illness has progressed beyond a certain 
stage, should no longer be left free to 
choose whether or not he will leave his 
home, but should be made to enter a hos- 
pital or sanatorium. This may perhaps 
seem a harsh proposition, but it appears 
not likely that except by such means and 
methods any perceptible inroad can be 
made upon the extent of the scourge and 
the expectation be indulged that its rav- 
ages may become effectively reduced. 

It must, moreover, be quite clear to the 
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careful observer of conditions, as they 
exist, that the private hospital can at best 
take care of only a very limited number 
of consumptives in the advanced stage, 
and that such hospitals are mostly under 
the necessity of housing their tubercu- 
losis patients in more or less close prox- 
imity to patients suffering from other 
kinds of disease. It follows that the duty 
of making adequate and sufficient provis- 
ion for the great number of advanced 
consumptives, found particularly in large 
communities, should fall upon the state, 
and it were well if the private hospital 
and sanatorium withdrew entirely from 
the care of the advanced consumptive. 

On the other hand, the state and mu- 
nicipality are not so advantageously situ- 
ated for looking after the phthisis patient 
in the early stage, who needs very care- 
ful and scientific treatment, if he is to 
have a reasonable chance for a cure. Pri- 
vate philanthropy should, because of this, 
interest itself to a larger extent than is 
already the case in the making of provis- 
ion for the incipient and early sufferer 
from consumption. Each and every hu- 
man being so unfortunate as to become 
afflicted by tuberculosis, and whose infec- 
tion is discovered in proper time, ought 
to be able to find the existence of suffi- 
cient provision, through which a reason- 
able expectation of the arrest of the dis- 
ease may be assured to the afflicted and 
his life saved, if that be possible. It is, 
therefore, greatly to be hoped that pos- 
sessors of wealth will be most liberal in 
their contributions and bequests to sana- 
toria and other institutions which have 
undertaken the care and treatment of suf- 
ferers from phthisis in the early stage. 
No more far-reaching altruism can be 
thought of than that which seeks out and 
helps to restore the health ot the count- 
less numbers of men and women who, af- 
flicted with consumption in its early 
stage, often perish, but could be saved, 
if only adequate provision existed for 
their proper treatment. 

It is, however, not alone the disease in 
its early or its last hopeless stage with 
which we should deal in order to protect 
the human family against the terrible 
suffering which its spreading brings 
forth. As in almost every other instance, 
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here too prevention is better than cure; 
indeed, prevention, if it can be obtained, 
will hardly in any other instance prove as 
far-reaching as in the case of tuberculo- 
sis; for every human being who is made 
immune against consumption may mean 
the saving of generations from affection 
by the scourge. This can readily be un- 
derstood when the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that persons affected by phthi- 
sis have, as has often been observed, the 
tendency to propagate to a. considerable 
extent. 

What I have reference to is the pro- 
vision that should be made for the care 
of underfed children and anemic young 
people, such as are’ now being looked 
after to some, but inadequate extent, in 
convalescent homes and kindred institu- 
tions. This should in particular be done 
in cases in which parents or other mem- 
bers of a family have been or are suffer- 
ers from tuberculosis. I believe it is dis- 
puted that tuberculosis in itself is inheri- 
table. But it will be conceded, that in 
any event the offspring of consumptives 
have very often, through weakened con- 
stitutions, the predisposition to take the 
germ of the disease. Many a life could 
no doubt be saved and the spreading of 
consumption could, to some extent at 
least, be avoided, if particular supervisory 
attention were paid and preventive meas- 
ures were taken to guard the anemic 
child and to strengthen its resisting 
power. 

In New York city, and probably else- 
where, the system of the school-nurse is 
a move in this direction, but larger and 
more far-reaching provision can no doubt 
be made in this respect, which thus far 
has been mostly left to private philan- 
thropic effort. The state has not trou- 
bled itself to any too great extent to look 
after and provide for the child, if for 
any reason its physical condition declines 
to a level where its body becomes liable 
to succumb to almost any disease, con- 
sumption in particular, which may be 
prevalent in the surroundings amongst 
which it lives. It is a well-known fact, 
that anemic children and younger per- 
sons are especially liable to infection from 
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tuberculosis, even if otherwise not pre- 
disposed toward the disease, which finds 
its most ready victims among the tene- 
ment populace and in other quarters 
where great congestion prevails under 
unsatisfactory conditions of sustenance 
and nourishment. It is urged that nov 
alone the philanthropist but, to a larger 
extent, the state seek after methods 
through the adoption of which it may be- 
come possible to get hold of anzemic chil- 
dren and young people of weakened 
physiques, with a view of building up 
their physical condition in a systematic 
and efficient manner. This may be a dif- 
ficult problem to solve, but a solution can 
without doubt be found; and may not the 
expectation be justified, that by be‘ter 
methods than now exist for making im- 
mune large numbers against infection by 
tuberculosis, and further by adopting 
radical measures for removing the cen- 
ters of contagion which the consumptive 
in an advanced stage forms, it would not 
be unlikely that results could be obtained 
which would be far-reaching and of last- 
ing benefit to mankind? 

To summarize the observations of a 
layman, who for many years has been the 
chief executive officer of a large philan- 
thropic private institution, dealing to a 
considerable extent with consumption in 
every stage of the disease, it is submitted: 


That the private hospital and sanatoria 
exclude from admission advanced and incur- 
able consumptive patients. 

That the state make ample and adequate 
provision for the proper care of sufferers 
from advanced and incurable consumption, 
and that the isolation of phthisis sufferers 
in an advanced stage be made compulsory 
by law, though in a manner which shall ac- 
complish this with the greatest possible con- 
sideration for the sensitiveness of the patient. 

That ample provision be made in sanatoria 
and otherwise for the scientific treatment of 
the consumptive in the early and curable 
stage of the disease, both through private 
philanthropy and by the state. 

That a thorough system be organized 
through which can be disclosed the existence 
of cases of weakened constitutions and an- 
aemic conditions in children and young per- 
sons, especially in families afflicted with con- 
sumption, and that proper provision be made 
for curing such conditions, wherever they 
may be found to exist. 


Tuberculosis in the Indian’ 
_ Dr. Ales: Hrdlioka 


Assistant Curator, in Charge of the Division of Physical Anthropology, United — 


States National Museum 


The presence of tuberculosis in any 
form among the Indians before the ad- 
vent of the whites, and in many places 
for a considerable period after the same, 
must be regarded, in the light of our 
present knowledge, as doubtful. It would 
seem to the speaker an improbable excep- 
tion that an entire large race of people 
should be exempt from a disease so 
prevalent and universal as tuberculosis; 
but the weight of evidence at this date 
indicates its great former rarity if not 
absence. 

There is, first, the scarcity of refer- 
ences to phthisis or other forms of the 
infection among the Indians in the early 
writers; second, an absence of remedies 
and other specialized forms of treatment 
for the disease among the Indians; third, 
we are confronted with the testimony of 
the old Indians, who declare that such 
disease was not known among them be- 
fore they came into closer contact with 
the whites, or that it was rare, and with 
the marked freedom of the old men and 
women from tuberculosis of the glands 
or bones; fourth, the whites who have 
been long in contact with the Indians, all 
speak of the great increase in the disease 
within their memory, and the observa- 
tions of explorers and scientific men in- 
dicate its lesser frequency as we proceed 
backward into the past; fifth, there is 
thus far an absence of lesions that could 
be ascribed to tuberculosis in the bones 
of the Indians proceeding from old 
burials; and, sixth, the Indian manifests 
to this day less immunity towards the 
disease than the white, pointing to its 
later introduction or spread. In addition, 
it should be recalled that the former mode 
of life of the Indian, with his clothing, 
food, exercise, and consequent higher 
physical tone, were all safeguards against 
the disease and would have minimized its 
frequency even had the tubercle bacillus 
been present on this soil. 

1 This, and the five still briefer contributions which 
follow, are bare summaries of the papers. 
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In preparation for the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, the Indian Of- 
fice and the Smithsonian Institution 
called on the writer for a plan of brief,” 
direct research into the subject in a num- 
ber of selected tribes, and detailed him, 
with Dr. P. B. Johnson, bacteriologist, 
to carry out this investigation. 

The work extended to five tribes, which 
by the former reports ‘on morbidity were 
shown to be among the most affected 
with tuberculosis, and to one of the large 
reservation schools. The tribes were the 
Menominee, northeastern Wisconsin ; the 
Oglala Sioux, South Dakota; the Quin- 
aielt, on the sea coast and along the river 
of the same name, northwestern Wash- 
ington; the Hupa, northwestern Cali- 
fornia; and the Mohave, on the Colorado 
between Needles and Yuma. The school 
was that at Phoenix, Arizona. 

The actual work consisted in visiting 
every dwelling and making a personal 
examination of every member of each 
family, healthy or not healthy. The study 
was helped along everywhere by the In- 
dians themselves, who welcomed an in- 
quiry into the condition which is deci- 
mating them, and against which they feel 
utterly helpless. In many cases absent | 
members of the family were brought for 
examination from miles of distance. 

Notwithstanding many environmental 
and other differences among the six 
groups they suffer greatly, and in quite 
alike proportions, from tuberculosis in its 
various forms, the frequency of the dis- 
ease being much in excess of that among 
the whites living in the same regions.! 

The causes of the prevalence are mul- 
tiple. The most important of all factors 
is the facility of infection. The average 
Indian has no idea of the nature of tuber- 
culosis and the possible methods of its 
propagation. The tuberculous are in no 
way isolated; they eat with the same , 


1 Detailed datain the paper in the Transactions of 
the Congress, and in complete report to be published. 
by the Smithsonian. 
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utensils as the rest of the family, and 
these are not effectively cleaned. Their 
soiled clothing is in no case washed sep- 
ately. They expectorate on the floor, 
about the house, and wherever they go, 
without any restraint. Articles such as 
pipes, fruit, spoons and dishes, which a 
patient has held in his mouth, are fre- 
quently passed, without any cleansing, to 
others. The pipe-passing habit is par- 
ticularly in vogue among the Sioux. And 
at the schools and occasionally on the 
reservations, bugles and other wind in- 
struments, never sterilized, pass from 
mouth to mouth. Infection through 
actual contact of the lips need not be 
considered, because of the rarity of kiss- 
ing in the Indian. On the other hand, the 
danger from using the same utensils in 
eating and drinking is greater than in 
whites, for there are still in use wooden 
spoons and basket or gourd dishes, which 
are more difficult to clean than metal or 
crockery articles. The danger of infec- 
tion from expectoration is of particularly 
high degree in dwellings with earthen or 
sand floors, such as are still common 
among the Sioux and the Mohave. The 
healthy and the unhealthy spit freely on 
these floors, the sputum being usually 
covered with a pinch of sand or earth, 
and thus remaining. Its removal is at 
best rare and imperfect, and often, as in 
the pole-and-brush dwellings built on 
sand, impossible. In a dwelling where a 
consumptive has lived for some weeks or 
months, the earthen or sand floor cannot 
but be badly infected and the dust from 
it be very dangerous to others in the 
family as well as to visitors. Besides this, 
in almost every dwelling where consump- 
tives were found, there were also seen on 
the floor articles such as bags, quilts, 
blankets, etc., which are never washed 
or otherwise cleaned and must in the 
course of time become impregnated with 
the infected dust if not soiled with the 
direct expectoration. 

One of the most important results of 
the investigation was the finding of a 
considerable number of cases on the way 
to recovery or actually recovered. Such 
cases were seen in all the tribes, and in 
a number of instances have been watched 
for years by local physicians. These 
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cases prove clearly that pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is by no means always fatal in 
the Indian, and justify any steps that may 
be taken for the cure of the Imdian con- 
sumptive. 

In the struggle against the disease 
among the Indians, the first, most impor- 
tant, and most difficult task will be the 
combat of ignorance. The Indian must 
be taught how to live, how to prepare his 
food, how to take care of his sick, what 
precautions to use against the spread of 
consumption. And this teaching must 
be applied not only to the grown by 
means of lectures, demonstrations, spe- 
cial bulletins, and through the physicians, 
but above all, by means of regular in- 
struction, to the children, from their 
entrance into the schools. For the chil- 
dren are free from many of the preju- 
dices of the adult Indian, and what is 
imparted to them in « proper way will 
become a stable part of their mental 
equipment, regulating their actions. Not 
only that, but the children thus instructed 
will themselves influence, more than the 
outsider could, their parents and rela- 
tions. Care must be taken, however, to 
make the hygienic rules not a burden of 
blindly accepted dogmas, but a part of 
the clear understanding of the Indian. 
Instruction in this line is entirely prac- 
ticable at the great majority of the res- 
ervations and in the larger schools. 

An immediate urgency is the introduc- 
tion of some simple and practical means 
for the disposal of the infected sputum 
of the tuberculous Indian. Practical steps 
should be taken without delay to improve 
the hygienic conditions of the people. 
Cleanliness would be greatly fostered by 
monthly inspection of the dwellings by the 
Indian police, instructed by the physi- 
cian. An ideal system of counteracting 
the spread of pulmonary tuberculosis on 
the reservations, would be the isolation 
in special camps, or dwellings, of all cases 
of the disease, under the care of the 
nurse and the physician. The difficulties 
are the expense and reluctance of the 
Indians to part with an ailing member 
of the family. The proposition, never- 
theless, is practicable, but will demand 
careful study of the local conditions on 
each separate reservation. 
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In the line of prevention it is further 
urgent that wherever possible the earthen 
floors of the dwellings give place to 
those made of boards, which, as a rule, 
can be and are kept cleaner. The habit 
of passing the pipe should be discouraged, 
and the same applies to the use and pass- 
ing of dishes and spoons that cannot be 
properly cleaned. The use of clothing 
worn by consumptives and of articles 
made in their houses should be prohibited, 
until these shall have been rendered 
aseptic. In this connection it is well to 
point to the advisability of obliging the 
dealers in Indian curios to disinfect all 
fabrics and old articles coming from the 
reservations. Such articles lie often on 
the floor of the infected dwelling and not 
a few are made (exclusive of the Navaho 
rugs, the Navaho being still about the 
healthiest of our Indians) by consump- 
tives. The danger of handling such 
articles before disinfection needs to be 
well appreciated also in the various 
museums. 

With all the means employed more di- 
rectly against the disease, an improve- 
ment is needed in the nutrition of many 
of the Indians, particularly the old. More 
suitable and paying work for the able 
men would above all be beneficial. Al- 
coholism ought to be repressed. Inclina- 
tion to drink is, however, often due, as in 
whites, to a deficiency of proper nourish- 
ment. The Indian medical service needs 
attention, and no effort should be spared 
to bring it, where it can be dispensed 
with in favor of free physicians and 
pharmacists, to the possible maximum 
efficiency. 

Special precautions are called for in 
the large, and particularly the non-reser- 
vation schools. As it is, the latter are 
dangerous institutions for the health of 
the pupils. Introduction of the child into 

the changed conditions of life should be 
more gradual; ample means of outdoor 
play, as well as more of systematic and 
pleasurable exercise, are needed; swim- 
ming pools must not be allowed to be- 
come polluted; more variety of food and 
less rules of the table, and more attention 
to individual pupils, would be beneficial ; 
the mouth-pieces of musical instruments, 
cups for water, and faucets demand regu- 
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lar disinfection, and indiscriminate use 
of the musical instruments should be dis- 
couraged. Excursions away from the 
school, particularly into the hills, have 
shown very encouraging effects on the 
children. Finally, all pupils who begin 
to ail, should, without delay, and without 
being made to feel that they are seriously 
ill, be separated from the others, relieved 
of school duties, and given special at- 
tention, particularly in regard to food 
and outing. As it is the child is left 
until it has a-well developed case of 
phthisis and then sent back to the reser- 
vation. The school rooms are generally 
good, yet the open-air school-room about 
to be introduced by the Indian authorities 
must be regarded as a step in the right 
direction; the principle, however, should 
be extended wherever possible, also to 
the work-rooms for the children and the 
dining rooms. 

If speedy progress can be effected 
along the above lines, it is certain that 
the mortality as well as the morbidity of 
tuberculosis among the Indians will be 
much lessened. If not, there is nothing 
to look for except a gradual aggravation 
of the condition, and in many places the 
Indian’s annihilation. 


Among the Jews 


Maurice Fishberg, M. D. 


Physicians practising their profession 
among Jews have repeatedly spoken of 
the infrequency of Jewish consumptives. 
Vital statistics of various countries and 
cities have shown that the number of 
Jews who die from tuberculosis is pro- 
portionately smaller than among the non- 
Jewish population around them. 

Four-fifths of the Jews in the world 
live in cities, often in the most squalid 
neighborhoods, and they are more apt to 
engage in indoor occupations. This, in 
addition to the frequency of flat chests 
and flabby muscles, should rather predis- 
pose them to infection by the tubercle 
bacilli. 

Their lesser inortality from tuberculo- 
sis is not due to any ethnic peculiarity, 
because in communities where intermar- 
riages with Christians are common the 
mortality is not higher among the Jews. 
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‘Nor is it due to the ritual meat inspec- 
tion, because in Jewish communities 
-where the dietary laws are disobeyed 
there is no higher mortality from tuber- 
culosis. 

The main reason for the lower mortal- 
ity rates of the Jews is that they have for 
two thousand years been city dwellers 
and have thus been thoroughly urban- 
ized, i. e., adapted to city and indoor life 
which is generally inimical to people 
who have for generations lived in the 
country. The Jewish immigrant in 
New York city does not make any ma- 
terial change in his milieu by changing 
his abode from eastern Europe to Amer- 
ica. He lived there in a city, and here 
again settles in a city; he worked there 
at some indoor occupation, and does the 
same here; he lived there in an over- 
crowded dwelling, and moves here into 
a “double-decker” tenement. He has 
paid the price for urbanization already 
for several hundred years. 

There are indications, however, that 
this advantage of the Jews is not perma- 
nent. It seems that, adapted as they are 
to indoor life, they still cannot resist in- 
fection when their economic conditions 
become very unfavorable. 


Among the Italians 
Antonio Stella, M. D. 


Tuberculosis is very prevalent among 
Italians in the United States, rather than 
the contrary, as commonly supposed. It 
is much more prevalent than it is among 
the same class of people in Italy. The 
annual return of hundreds of adult Ital- 
ians suffering from consumption to their 
native land cuts down the death rate in 
this country, and explains the discrepancy 
between the official figures and the facts. 

Tuberculosis is not imported by the 
Italians, as some would have us believe, 
but is contracted in this country, and 
from the United States carried to Italy 
into their native towns, in which the 
disease, previously unknown, is now 
spreading to an alarming degree. The 
problem is therefore of far deeper inter- 
est for Italy than for the United States. 

The causes of the great prevalence of 
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‘tuberculosis among a people previously 


almost immune to this disease are: (1) 
The sudden transition from rural to city 
life; (2) life in the tenements, unsani- 
tary or overcrowded, or both; (3) dan- 
gerous trades and dusty occupations; 
(4) sweat-shops and other indoor occu- 
pations; (5) overstrain at work of men 
and women, overtime and night work; 
(6) child labor and the work of women 
during pregnancy and lactation, necessi- 
tated by the vile wages usually paid the 
newcomers; (7) insufficient and deficient 
alimentation. 

The most eloquent proof that it is the 
city life and not the climate that makes 
the Italian tubercular, can be had by 
comparing’ the Italians living here in 
farms and small villages, and those who 
are residents of large cities. The health 
of the former is vigorous, their children 
are hardy, and thriving—all the congenial 
conditions of life which were theirs in 
Italy are here provided and there is no 
suffering. 

The remedies are: (1) Better distri- 
bution of arriving Italian immigrants, 
and diffusion of them in farms and agri- 
cultural districts, away from congested 
centers; (2) education of those who live 
in the cities, raising their standard of liv- 
ing and teaching them the principles of 
personal and social hygiene. — 


Among the Negroes 
Robert Wilson, Jr., M. D. 


The statistics of Charleston, South 
Carolina, covering a period of seventy- 
six years, show that the death rate among 
the Negroes was lowest when the popu- 
lation was smallest and recently has been 
associated with a very marked conges- 
tion. 

Without houses enough to accommo- 
date the growing population several fami- 
lies frequently are compelled to occupy 
a single house, all the members of each 
family, even when large, often living in 
one room. The evil effects of this con- 
gestion are aggravated manifold by the 
Negro’s pernicious sanitary habits, vio- 
lating as he does, through ignorance and 
his childish want of self-control, every 
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rule of right living. Furthermore, he 
earns small wages, and will spend to-day 
in pleasure and dissipation all that he 
possesses, thoughtless of to-morrow. In 
consequence he is inadequately fed and 
poorly clothed, and in winter is often 
without sufficient fuel. Add to this a 
growing addiction to the alcohol and 
other drug habits, and we have a mass of 
removable causes amply sufficient to ac- 
count for the Negro’s excessive death 
rate from tuberculosis without reaching 
after a hypothetical race susceptibility. 

This conclusion both imposes upon us 
the obligation to strive more strenuously 
for the betterment of existing conditions 
and points to the twofold way along 
which our efforts should be directed, 
while at the same time holding out hope 
that our work will not be unavailing. I 
need not dwell upon the manifest neces- 
sity of enforcing sanitary laws and regu- 
lations, but I wish to lay emphasis upon 
one point in connection with the educa- 
tion of the Negro which I deem of funda- 
mental consequence. We must bear in 
mind that we are dealing with a race 
whose intellectual and moral development 
is inferior to that of the white man. The 
Negro shows a childlike immaturity of 
mind and morals, the failure to recognize 
which in practical educational work is one 
of the reasons, perhaps the main reason, 
that well intended efforts are so often 
futile. In the tremendous fight which 
we have in hand the best results will be 
obtained only when the sanitarian studies 
his problem with the aid of the anthro- 
pologist. 


Among the Scandinavians 
George Douglas Head, M. D. 


The Scandinavians are among the most 
intelligent of our foreign population, are 
a religious and moral people, and are 
more inclined to settle in rural districts. 
They are temperate for the most part. 
They rear large families, live in small 
quarters, eat rather poorly prepared foods 
with little meat. They despise fresh air 
in their houses and live with the doors 
and windows closed. In this respect they 
are, however, no worse offenders than 
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most of our European population. That 
they are not a race of weaklings but of 
a hardy type is shown by the low general 
death rate in Norway and Sweden. 
When, however, we examine the death 
records of these countries, relative to 
tuberculosis of the lungs we find that 
despite their low general death rate they 
show a high mortality from this disease. 
Immigration does not tend to increase 
their susceptibility, for at no time has 
the death rate from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis among the foreign-born Scandina- 
vians in the United States reached the 
present death rate in Norway. 

A study of the death records of pul- 
monary tuberculosis among the Scandi- 
navians in the state of Minnesota, rich in 
Scandinavian population, and its chief 
city and a comparison with the registra- 
tion area of the United States shows: 
(1) That pulmonary tuberculosis shows 
a higher mortality among the Scandi+ 


‘navians than in any of our foreign popu- 


lation except the Irish. (2) That this 
mortality is lower in Minnesota than in 
the registration area of the United States. 
(3) That the death rate among the for- 
eign born Scandinavian is higher than 
among the native born Scandinavian. 
(4) That the death rate among the na- 
tive born Scandinavian is about twice 
that of the native born of native mothers. 
(5) That the reason why Minnesota and 
its chief city with a large Scandinavian 
population have such a low death rate 
from pulmonary tuberculosis is in part 
at least because of the low death rate 
among the native born of native paren- 
tage. 


Among the Irish 
Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. 


Is the higher mortality from tubercu- 
losis in the Irish race due to hyper- 
susceptibility or to hypo-immunity and 
why does it exist? 

In hyper-susceptibility implantation 
takes place very easily although develop- 
ment may be mild. In hypo-immunity 
implantation may take place with diff- 
culty but when it has taken place devel- 


opment may be rapid and virulent. Of 
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course it goes without saying that hyper- 
susceptibility and hypo-immunity may co- 
exist. 

The average Irishman is a well devel- 
oped, healthy looking individual. When 
he gets an implantation of tuberculosis, 
however, he goes under rapidly. As a 
rule he resists implantation fairly well, 
but development poorly. 

Why the Irish should have a hypo- 
immunity to tuberculosis is a matter of 
mere speculation. My own belief is that 
it is due to immaturity in the struggle 
against the disease. The shorter the time 
during which a race has been exposed 
to tuberculosis the less immunity that 
race seems to have against the disease. 

If tuberculosis was brought to North- 
ern Europe by the Roman we have in the 
intrepid, unconquerable character of the 
Irish race a plausible explanation of its 
hypo-immunity to tuberculosis. The 
Irish were not conquered by the Romans 
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and for a much longer period than the 
other races of Europe avoided contact 
with them. It is a younger more imma- 
ture nation in the chronology of exposure 
to contagion than the other races and 
therefore has developed less racial im- 
munity. 

It is gratifying to watch the rise of the 
crusade against tuberculosis in Ireland 
coming up with the brilliancy of a sun- 
burst. In work accomplished the rest of 
Great Britain is far ahead, but the Irish 
people led by the Countess of Aberdeen 
are throwing themselves into the move- 
ment with a vehemence which will ac- 
complish great results in a short time. 
According to the present outlook the Irish 
race will win its emancipation from the 
arch-enemy of mankind, not by the slow 
progress of immunity but by the more ra- 
tional and more rapid method of the ex- 
termination of the disease. 


The True Function of the Nurse 
Mary E. Lent 


At present the campaign against tuber- 
culosis is almost entirely an educational 
one. People are being taught by two 
different methods, brought to bear on 
two different social classes. 

In the first place, there is the instruc- 
tion of groups or communities by means 
of lectures, exhibits, and the press. The 
people reached by this method are well 
above the poverty line, their habits and 
circumstances of living protect them as 
a rule against tuberculosis, which is 
found among them only incidentally, 
tuberculosis being essentially a disease 
of poverty. This instruction, neverthe- 
less, is extremely important because it 
enables people of this class to protect 
themselves from incidental contraction of 
the disease, and because it is largely 
their feelings and opinions which consti- 
tute what is known as public sentiment, 
in the rousing of which lies the only 
hope of stamning out the disease for all 
members of the body social. It is be- 
coming more and more clear that the 
suppression of tuberculosis demands the 


segregation of all patients who are cen- 
ters of infection, and the only way of 
bringing this about is by educating pop- 
ular opinion to the point of expressing 
itself in legislation which shall deal with 
tuberculosis in this radical way. 

The second method is the instruction 
of individuals, themselves tuberculous 
patients, belonging to the class which 
this disease claims as peculiarly its own, 
—namely, the poor. In order to see 
clearly the conditions and results in the 
case of this method, I will make a brief 
survey of the history of its development 
in Baltimore. A few years ago, when 
the tuberculosis problem came up for 
the first time, its solution was thought to 
lie in teaching the class of people espe- 
cially subject to the disease; showing 
them in their own homes how to deal 
with it when contracted, how to prevent 
its spread, and how to guard themselves 
by living hygienic and careful lives, all 
of which seemed feasible at that time. 
The best means of conveying this in- 
struction seemed to be the appointment 
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of nurses who should visit tuberculosis 
patients and teach them according to 
their needs. 1 think that Baltimore was 
the first city that undertook to support a 
nurse for this purpose. When the first 
tuberculosis exposition ever held was 
opened in Baltimore in January of 1904, 
so great was the interest awakened, and 
so much was hoped for by the teaching 
of the poor by nurses, that Mrs. William 
Osler undertook to raise a fund to sup- 
port a special nurse to do this work. At 
the same time, through the generosity of 
Victor Bloede, the dispensary of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital was given a spe- 
cial tuberculosis nurse whose’ work 
should include visits in the homes of the 
patients. These two nurses, one under 
the supervision of the Instructive Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, the other attach- 
ed to the Hopkins, divided the city be- 
tween them, visiting all consumptives 
who were reported to them. To-day the 
Hopkins has two special tuberculosis 
nurses, and the association has four. 
The association nurses visit advanced 
and hopeless cases, where the patients 
are on or below the poverty line, while 
the dispensary nurses give class instruc- 
tion to selected cases taken from those 
whose financial as well as physical con- 
dition hold out some prospect of cure. 
Both sets of nurses are engaged primar- 
ily in the educaticn of these people, and 
the people are learning,—the few who 
can and will apply the teaching to their 
- daily lives, and the many who cannot and 
will not. 

To my thinking the nurse is justly se- 
lected as the person best qualified to act 
as teacher. The doctor can only diag- 
nose; he has neither the time nor the op- 
portunity to be a teacher—even to carry 
out his own work he has to use the nurse 
as his interpreter and go-between. It 
is sometimes contended that recovered 
tuberculous patients would make good 
teachers, but not even a patient who has 
been cured can carry the sense of con- 
viction that comes with a capable and ex- 
perienced woman who belongs to the 
nursing profession. 

A woman of this sort when she has 
entered a home includes in her care all 
of the patient’s family, as well as him- 
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self. Of course her attention is directed 
primarily toward the comfort and needs 
of the latter, but at the same time she in- 
structs the family how to administer to 
those needs, thus giving them valuable 
practical knowledge while devccoping in 
them a sense of responsibility which 
they would not feel if she shouldered the 
whole burden. She studies the moral as 
well as the physical condition of the 
whole family and diagnoses their require- 
ments, calling in other agencies for help 
and relief when necessary. She goes to 
market with the family, advises as to 
kinds and qualities of food and the meth- 
od of cooking it; sees to the plumbing 
and reports unsanitary conditions to the 
proper authorities. All this means possi- 
bilities for the education of the people 
and the reconstruction of their home lives 
which in the hands of an energetic and 
well trained nurse far exceed those of 
any other agent. The conclusion is 
therefore justifiable, that if the suppres- 
sion of tuberculosis could be effected at 
all through the education of the people 
most concerned, the visiting nurse is the 
one whom we must employ for this end. 
In the beginning it was confidently ex- 
pected that her teaching might bring 
forth fruit, if not in cures, at any rate in 
preventing the spread of tuberculosis, 
thus solving the most important part of 
the problem. 

But now comes the question whether 
or not this expectation has been fulfilled. 
As a matter of fact, the experience of 
four years of continuous work in the 
homes of tuberculous patients of the 
class under consideration has demon- 
strated to me that the results hoped for 
have not been obtained and moreover 
are not obtainable by this method. There 
is now no part of Baltimore where in- 
struction concerning tuberculosis has not 
been given. The people are well aware 
of what it means, of the methods of treat- 
ment, and of prevention. Those who 
have not had it in their own families 
have learned from friends or neighbors 
who have been visited and taught by 
nurses. They are always interested in 
their neighbors’ affairs and fond of talk- 
ing about their own; moreover, they are 
as a rule willing to tell all they know and 
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to listen to all they can hear in the way 
of general information. They recognize 
the district nurse by her uniform, and it 
is a daily occurrence for some one to 
speak to the nurse as she passes through 
an alley asking her to go to see some con- 
sumptive whose existence she had not 
known. Many of the better class have 
been to lectures and exhibits, though it 
must be said that it is only through the 
nurse that this counts for anything in 
the way of education, because almost 
none of them grasps the significance of 
what they hear and see except as the 
nurse interprets it to them and shows its 
application to their own lives. 

Yet with all the body of information 
which is now possessed by these people, 
and with all the practical aid which is 
given to help them in their application of 
it, tuberculosis in Baltimore shows no 
sign of decreasing. The failure of edu- 
cation as a method of suppressing the 
disease lies in the fact that even with 
the help they receive these people are un- 
able to apply what they have learned 
consistently and unflaggingly in their 
daily lives,—an inability due in the first 
place to lack of sufficient moral strength, 
in the second place to lack of the material 
necessities and requisite surroundings. It 
is only under the most careful supervision 
that they can begin to practice what they 
have been taught, much less carry it on 
as a systematic and permanent routine. 
On the other hand it taxes the nurse’s in- 
genuity to the utmost to find in their 
homes the means by which they can fol- 
low even one or two of the simplest 
rules of hygiene and prophaylaxis. 

During the past four years the asso- 
ciation nurses have visited 3,000 different 
patients, of whom fifty per cent were re- 
cipients of charitable aid. People who 
are thus denionstrated as being on or be- 
low the poverty line have not, in the na- 
ture of things, the means of carrying out 
the principles of hygiene, nor do their 
surroundings permit of it. Thus even 
where patients have the mental and mor- 
al capacity for making use of their in- 
struction, they are again and again pre- 
vented from doing so by force of cir- 
cumstances. 2 

It follows then that the most that the 
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nurse can do for these patients and their 
families by direct methods is to mitigate 
somewhat the evils of the disease for the 
individual sufferers. As concerns the 
primary object, that of controlling and 
ultimately suppressing the disease, her 
work is a failure; in other words, educa- 
tion of the class of people concerned is 
not an effective method of fighting tu- 
berculosis. 

This does not mean, howevir, that the 
visiting nurse is not one of the most val- 
uable and indispensable factors in the 
work, but only that the real service that 
she renders to the cause has taken a 
somewhat different shape from that 
which was originally planned. The real- 
ization of this fact ought to renew the 
courage of those tuberculosis nurses who 
are disheartened by the seeming lack of 
results in their work, and enable them to 
direct their future efforts with greater 
clearness of sight, and consequently 
greater efficiency. 

The true function of the tuberculosis 
nurse at present, at it appears to me, is 
of a twofold nature. On the one hand 
she can put the facts so strongly before 
the public that the state will finally be 
obliged to take measures to accomplish 
what she herself has been unable to do. 
She is able to unearth and expose to the 
public conditions whose existence no one 
else could suspect. Her opportunities 
in this line are unlimited. She cannot 
stamp out tuberculosis by teaching her 
patients, but she can do an enormously 
important work toward the same end by 
enlightening the general public in regard 
to the facts of the case, and interpreting 
for them the conditions that render fu- 
tile the present efforts to eliminate the 
disease. The logical outcome of the 
present effort to suppress tuberculosis is 
the segregation of patients who are un- 
able to take care of themselves and to 
avoid spreading infection, and whose 
families are equally incapable of doing 
it for them. When the community has 
become sufficiently aroused to take action 
in the matter, it will provide for this seg- 
regation by building hospitals and com- 
pelling patients of this class to use them. 

This brings us to the second part of 
the nurse’s function, namely, teaching 
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the people to submit to this demand from 
the state; to forestall antagonism and 
hostility, to show how and why the 
measure is necessary, to create in alley 
and tenement an appreciation of what re- 
moval to a comfortable and attractive 
hospital would mean for the patient him- 
self, and for the protection of his family. 
It is not enough that the general public 
should be educated to the point of seeing 
the necessity of building hospitals and of 
acting upon this necessity. The people 
must be educated to appreciate their 
value and to use them. Otherwise it will 
be difficult or impossible to get patients 
to enter. In the case of segregation 
made compulsory by the state, unless the 
process of education is steadily carried 
on, the hospitals will fail in efficiency be- 
cause of the antagonism that will be 
aroused The possibilities of this part 
of the tuberculosis nurse’s work have al- 
ready begun to be demonstrated in Bal- 
timore. When the Jewish hospital for 
advanced cases of tuberculosis was re- 
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cently opened in this city, there were not 
only enough patients taken from the, vis- 
iting lists of the nurses to fill it on the 
first day, but waiting lists of four or five 
times the number the hospital could ac- 


commodate were filed with the president 


of the admission committee. Here we 
have segregation voluntarily entered into 
with no feeling of shock or outrage on 
the part of the people involved. This 
state of affairs would have been impos- 
sible a few years ago, and that it exists 
now is due to the work of the nurses in 
teaching the patients and their families 
the true meaning and use of such institu- 
tions, and creating in them the desire to 
take advantage of them. 

If the state of Maryland would pro- 
vide a hospital for advanced cases, well 
managed, attractive and comfortable, and 
within easy reach of the patients’ friends, 
those who could not take advantage of 
the Jewish hospital would, under the in- 
fluence of the tuberculosis nurses, be 
equally eager to enter that of the state. 


Tuberculosis and the Public Schools 


Luther H. Gulick, M. D. 


The importance of attacking this prob- 
lem through the agency of the public 
schools is indicated by the fact that ten 
out of eleven of all the children of the 
United States come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the public school system for ap- 
proximately seven years of their lives, 
from seven to fourteen. No other de- 
partment of our government has such 
an intimate relation to the whole popu- 
lation as has the public school system to 
its children. 

The ultimate attitude of society to- 
ward such problems as this is not deter- 
mined primarily by the discussions 
which occur in the daily press, but by 
the attitude which is taken and secured 
by children during the years of their 
school life. If the work is adequately 
done during these years, it means a per- 
manent set of convictions and habits 
which. shall guide them both in action 
and in thought throughout the balance of 
their lives. 

The ‘fact that departments of educa- 


tion are already awakened to both their 
opportunity and their responsibility with 
reference to matters of health concern- 
ing children, is indicated by an investi- 
gation of the most recent reports of the 
superintendents of schools in the largest 
cities of the country. In these reports 
there are extensive, useful, and intelli- 
gent discussions of one or another phase 
of this topic. 

The steps necessary to be taken are 
four: 


1. The detection of tuberculosis among 
the pupils. 

This is part of medical inspection. Up 
to the present time the data which have 
been secured on this subject in America 
are of relatively little value, for the in- 
spection which has been carried on has 
been for the protection from those dis- 
eases which are recognized as more im- 
mediately contagious, such as measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, pediculosis, and 
the like» In a large number of cases 
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the medical inspection has been carried 
on so rapidly that each child has re- 
ceived but a few seconds attention. The 
cases of tuberculosis which are suffi- 
ciently advanced to be discovered by 
relatively rapid examination, without the 
removal of clothing, are obviously few. 
For these reasons the data which we now 
have, as to the extent of tuberculosis 
among school children, are unreliable 
and inadequate. 

2. The detection of tuberculosis among 
teachers and prospective teachers. 

A large number of American cities 
have statutory enactments by which per- 
sons having this disease are not allowed 
to be teachers in the public schools. This 
has occurred chiefly in the western 
states, toward which those having the 
disease have gone for cure. It depends 
for its efficacy upon the efficiency of the 
medical inspection which precedes the 
license to teach. In some places this is 
performed with faithfulness and ability, 
and in others it is not so performed. 
The presence of tuberculosis among 
teachers must be regarded as of the ut- 
most danger to the community,—of more 
danger than is the presence of tubercu- 
losis in any other class of persons, for 
they, even with the utmost care as to 
the disposal of sputum, will cough in the 
air, and so expose every pupil in the 
room to the contagion. Because of the 
slowness of the development of tubercle 
bacilli, the danger of infection from this 
source is not appreciated usually, the 
child having passed from under the jur- 
isdiction of the tuberculous teacher long 
before the results became evident. We 
have not as yet instituted in America any 
periodic examination of teachers for the 
detection and elimination from the ranks 
of those who arethe victims of this dis- 
ease. Such examinations have been in- 
stituted in other countries, and it seems 
inevitable and necessary for the protec- 
tion of the community that they should 
be carried on in the United States. 

3. The instruction of pupils with ref- 
erence to the fundamental facts regard- 
ing tuberculosis. 

The instruction that should be given 
to children may be?’ divided into two 
major headings: that with reference to 
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individual hygiene, and that which re- 
lates to social, or community hygiene. — 

The emphasis in this kind of instruc- 
tion in America has already changed 
from instructon in physiology as such 
to instruction in hygiene. The original 
assumption was that a knowledge of 
physiology was all that was needed to 
modify the conduct of the individual so 
that he would lead a hygienic life. The 
experience of the last few decades has 
shown the futility of such hopes. What 
is needed is such instruction, example, 
and illustration, as shall lead the children 
to form habits which shall guide them 
unconsciously into effective living. 

The legal requirements of our several 
states demand that the subject of physi- 
ology and hygiene shall be taught dur- 
ing practically all the years of school life. 
It has been the custom ‘to have series of 
text books and syllabuses which cover 
the whole subject each year, treating it 
during the early years in simple outlines, 
and with the advancing years adding 
technical details. From the standpoint 
of pedagogy this is vicious, for it takes 
from the subject all that freshness which 
comes from the approach to a new topic, 
and new sets of facts. Accordingly, in 
the schools of New York, Cleveland, and 
a number of other cities, the principle 
has already been adopted of selecting 
special points of view for emphasis each 
year, 

During the first three years the in- 
struction is largely by illustration and 
story, without the use of a text book. It 
is therefore exceedingly informal. Be- 
ginning with the fourth year, however, 
we find the syllabus demanding particu- 
lar attention to good health, as an object 
in itself. 

The difference between this and the 
formal teaching of physiclogy to these 
young children can easily be appreciated. 
The text books that are being prepared 
to meet this new application of the meth- 
ods of pedagogy are largely composed 
of references to facts within the child’s 
knowledge and experience, and allow a 
large amount of experimentation. 

In the fifth year the point of view 
taken is that of accidents and emergen- 
cies. Here the chief facts with refer- 
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ence to any specific subject, as for exam- 
ple the skin, may be given much as they 
were in the preceding year, but this time 
from the standpoint of blisters, burns, 
scalds, and the like, so that, while the 
same subject may be covered, it is treat- 
ed in such a way as to be novel. 

In the sixth year discussion is made of 
hygiene from the standpoint of the com- 
munity. This, so far as we know, is 
new as a factor of elementary school in- 
struction. The following paragraphs in- 
dicate the relation of this to tuberculo- 
sis: 


Attention should be given to matters of 
civic hygiene; to the city water supply; to 
the diseases frequently incurred by taking 
drinking water from streams, wells, and 
springs; to the general policy of cities in 
reference to water supply and water distribu- 
tion; to the sewage system and the disposi- 
tion of waste by cities; to the danger of de- 
fective plumbing; to the fire department, its 
organization and use; to the need of clean 
streets; to the work and duties of the Street 
Cleaning Department; to the danger from 
spitting and the law bearing upon this: to 
the need of sun and air in rooms; and to 
the building law relating to the hygiene of 
buildings. 

Pupils should be taught the nature of con- 
tagious diseases; the necessity of segrega- 
tion; the treatment of epidemics and the law 
bearing upon the subject; the importance of 
quarantine; the value of hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and ambulances; the work and duties 
of the Board of Health. 


The texts meeting these requirements 
give illustrations of the effects of the 
new building laws with reference to light 
and air in the tenements; illustrations of 
the kinds of rooms in which tuberculosis 
is most frequent; the results of over- 
crowding, and an account of the cam- 
paign in New York city which resulted 
in the reconstruction of our building 
laws, the Juvenile Street Cleaning 
League which was started by Colonel 
Waring, and other movements which 
bear directly upon these topics from the 
standpoint of hygiene. Tuberculosis it- 
self is treated as a special topic and as 
one which is vitally related to the chil- 
dren. 

In the seventh year emphasis is laid 
upon the study of the body itself, includ- 
ing the senses and nervous system. Par- 
ticular point is made of physical train- 
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ing: how people learn to do gymnastic 
exercises, dance, and the like. The 
physiology of the subject is given merely 
in explanation of the facts themselves, 
which are brought out in dramatic form. 

The eighth and closing year is given 
to the discussion of the nervous system. 

4. The instruction of prospective 
teachers with reference to the fundamen- 
tal facts as to tuberculosis. 

Few of the normal schools in Amer- 
ican cities have adequate courses of in- 
struction with reference to matters of 
health. The reason for this is to be 
found in the history of the development 
of American schools. Health has not 
been regarded as an object of education. 
Other institutions in the community have 
been regarded as being responsible for 
the health of the children. With the re- 
construction of society, due to the devel- 
opment of machinery, with the .develop- 
ment of a democracy which depends up- 
on the intelligence of all the citizens, the 
state had to adopt general education, not 
primarily because of the elevation of the 
individual, but as a measure of self-pro- 
tection. These are the fundamental rea- 
sons why the state must, through the 
same agency, namely, the department of 
education, protect itself from those rav- 
ages of disease which are dependent upon 
ignorance with reference to the funda- 
mental facts of life. How to so manage 
the home organization as to live most ef- 
fectively, has only recently come to be re- 
garded as one of the basal elements in 
general education. Therefore as yet it 
is not treated as a prominent topic in the 
curricula of our normal schools or col- 
leges. In practically no normal school 
is it ranked yet with such sciences as 
physiology, education, history and the 
like. 

This changed attitude of the state 
toward health, expressing itself through 
the schools, does not mean merely, or 
mainly, the thrusting of additional bur- 
dens with reference to instruction upon 
the existing force. It means grafting 
into the service of departments of educa- 
tion experts who are qualified from the 
educational standpoint, whose rank and 
power shall be co-equal with those who 
work exclusively from the standpoint of 
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education. Health and education must 
go hand in hand. This cannot be done 
by making the subject of health a subdi- 
vision of some relatively smaller topic 
which is not considered as'a primary 
matter with reference to promotions, di- 
plomas, or the granting of licenses. It 
is a fundamental matter with reference 
to the protection of the state, and must 
so appear in the education of those indi- 
viduals who have to do with the educa- 
tion of our future citizens. 

In addition to these, which are direct 
attacks upon tuberculosis through - in- 
struction, or detection of tuberculosis, 
there is the far larger topic to be con- 
sidered of prevention. The following 
proposed measures are indirect, but fun- 
damental : 

1. Ventilation: Upon this there does 
not remain much to be said that has not 
already been adequately said, and ade- 
quately carried out in the newer school 
buildings, conducted by intelligent offi- 
cers. Two thousand cubic feet of air to 
each person in an hour is not unusual, 
but is an actually obtained ideal in prac- 
tically all of the newer buildings which 
are being erected in our American cities. 
This air in most cases is either taken from 
sources where it is practically dust free, 
or it is filtered. The general impression 
seems to obtain that the ventilation in all 
school buildings is a matter of general 
neglect; that none of the systems which 
purport to give adequate results really 
do so. That this is not the fact is indi- 
cated by an investigation conducted by 
my associate, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
who in a number of schools made ade- 
quate tests on days in which the wind 
varied in direction and power, making 
his tests on all sides of the buildings and 
under varied conditions. The ‘‘pock- 
ets’ in which the air did not circulate 
were a negligible quantity, and the work 
done by the apparatus was genuine and 
really did ventilate the rooms in the way 
in which it was supposed to. In spite 
of this fact however, in these rooms 
there was sometimes that odor which in- 
dicates lack of ventilation. Where there 
are thirty, forty, or fifty children, many 
of whom bathe rarely or never during 
the winter, many of whom do not change 
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their underwear from one week’s end, or 
one month’s end to another, who do not 
perform the toilet of the mouth, who 
eat onions, garlic, cabbage and the like, 
—it is impossible to avoid the odor save 
by such a storm of air as is impossible 
and undesirable within the school build- 
ing. What needs reformation is the 
conditions of the children or of the fam- 
ily. 

is Exercise: The school system as 
such cannot, should not, and does not 
pretend to provide sufficient exercise for 
the growing child. It does, however, in 
many cases, and should always, provide 
sufficient exercise to correct the more or 
less baneful position induced by the 
school desk. No two school. periods 
should be allowed to follow each other 
without at least two minutes of “setting 
up” exercise between them. This exer- 
cise should be taken whether it is in- 
teresting or not, and should be done in 
such a way as to thoroughly ventilate the 
lungs, increase the circulation, and con- 
tract the muscles of the back which have 
been taxed in the sitting position. This 
has already been done in a number of 
American schools. 

3. Playgrounds and playtime: In the 
building of schools and the planning of 
cities it must be remembered that play 
has been one of the major activities of 
all the children in all the world, and that 
a school house without a playground 
which is adequate to provide for all the 
children that attend the school, is as an- 
omalous as a school house without seats 
in which the children may do their work. 
The general exercise which is needed as 
a fundamental factor in aiding to pro- 
mote growth must come from play rather 
than from the formal gymnastic exercises 
of the school room. The playground is a 
place in which there should be that large 
activity which is relative to growth and 
development. Not only space, but time, 
is needed for this purpose. There seems 
to be no suitable reason why these play- 
grounds should not be open under suit- 
able supervision after school hours, and 
in the congested districts suitably lit by 
night, so that those young persons who 
work by day might have the opportunity 
to use them during evening hours. The 
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whole tendency of the times -is to seek 
amusement, rather than play. To sit 
still and be amused by pictures and stor- 
tes, by music or plays, is a pastime hav- 
ing in itself great danger. It fails to 
arouse the powers of the individual, fails 
utterly to perform that self-activity that 
is essential to life. 

4. School buildings which are free 

rom dust. 

It may at first appear that the dust 
which is found in the school building is 
non-dangerous dust. When we remem- 
ber, however, that it is composed of dirt 
brought into the building on the chil- 
dren’s shoes, of minute particles which 
are brought from the homes of the chil- 
dren on their clothing, that it is brought 
in directly from the streets through the 
open windows, it is evident that it is to 
be considered as a direct element of dan- 
ger, and is not to be breathed. 

Singing while dancing or marching is 
one of the joys of childhood which has 
its place in education; but where it is 
carried on under such conditions that a 
cloud of dust is aroused by the activity of 
the children themselves it is not only of 
doubtful value but should be stopped. 
The emphasis, however, should be placed 
on the removal of the dust, rather than 
on stopping the activity. It is possible 
to have school buildings and school 
rooms practically without dust. Even 
old buildings can have their floors so 
‘treated as to be relatively dust free. It 
is not possible to do this without expense 
and without labor. There is no reason 
why school buildings should not be con- 
structed with reference to sanitary prin- 
ciples, as are hospitals—and there is just 
the same reason for having schools sani- 
tary places as there is that hospitals 
should be sanitary. Children ought to 
be able to dance and sing, and to march 
and sing; but this should not, and can- 
not be done, as I have already indicated, 
under the ordinary conditions of the or- 
dinary old school building. 

All that has been said so far implies 
a new attitude of the state toward health. 
Ainerica is’ as yet a young country. 
When we remember that at the begin- 
ning of the preceding century ninety-six 
pér ‘cent of us lived in communities of 
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eight thousand or less, that most of the 
families performed most of the trades; 
that the schools were so few and the 
number of children that attended each 
one, so small as not to be a factor in the 
community with reference to the spread 
of contagious disease, we see the reasons 
why the present attention to matters of 
health in schools is so relatively new with 
us. 
It is only recently that we have been 
having congestion in our cities and con- 
gestion in our schools. It is only re- 
cently that we have begun to appreciate 
the fact that the state, in order to pro- 
tect itself, must bear as definite a rela- 
tion to the health of its children as it 
does to their education. These two pur- 
poses must be administered in the main 
by a single department of our govern- 
ment, namely, the public school. Hence 
it is inevitable that there should be estab- 
lished as part and parcel of our depart- 
ments of education groups of medical ex- 
perts who shaJl see not only that the 
school is conducted without injury to the 
health of the school children, but that 
they are a positive factor in raising up 
for our republic that body of citizens 
which is not only intelligent, but which 
has that background of vitality and pow- 
er without which education, science, phil- 
osophy and art are relatively valueless. 

I have endeavored to show that in ad- 
dition to the already generally recognized 
need of hygienic conditions in the school, 
together with a wholesome curriculum 
embracing exercise, play and the like: 

1. That school systems need and are 
already beginning to assume a new atti- 
tude and sense of responsibility for the 
health of the children, health being re- 
garded as fundamental to education; 

2. That instruction in personal and 
school hygiene should be given in all 
normal schools to the same extent as are 
such major subjects of the curriculum as 
pedagogy ; 

3. That all candidates for license to 
teach in public schools should be re- 
quired to pass as severe an examination 
in school and personal hygiene as in any 
other subject ; 

4. That all candidates for license to 
teach in public schools should be re- 
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quired to pass a strict examination for 
the detection of contagious disease and 
also for such disabilities as would render 
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them undesirable as “risks.” Such ex- 
amination should be given periodically, 
perhaps once in each five years. 


Oral and Dental Conditions 
William R. Woodbury, M. D. 


A clean mouth and well-cared-for teeth 
help prevent tuberculosis. In tubercu- 
losis there is an intimate relationship 
to debility, conditions which reduce the 
body’s resistance and malnutrition. Both 
in the prevention and treatment of this 
disease nutrition is of the first impor- 
tance. Good and nourishing food and 
in generous measure is a first essential. 
Nutrition is dependent upon complete 
mastication. Thorough mastication de- 
pends upon sound and useful teeth and 
a mouth equipped with its full comple- 
ment of these necessary organs of diges- 
tion. Mastication is the key which un- 
locks nutriment from the food. A mouth 
which is full of decaying stumps or 
which has been ruthlessly robbed of its 
teeth cannot do its work properly. It 
cannot thoroughly chew the food which 
the body needs to enable it to combat and 
overcome disease. 

Before food taken into the body can be 
converted into living tissue or made to 
yield its content of energy and heat, it 
must first undergo the process of diges- 
tion. This process begins in the mouth. 
Saliva is the first digestive fluid food 
meets. It is one of the most active and 
important digestive juices secreted in the 
body ; its office is more than a mechanical 
one of rendering foods soft and moist to 
enable their slipping easily down the 
oesophagus. Complete and deliberate 
chewing thoroughly mixes the food and 
saliva. The part which mastication 
plays is more than that of grinding the 
food into particles fine enough to be swal- 
lowed. It performs a number of im- 
portant offices in the work of digestion. 
The first of these is to accelerate the flow 
of saliva and stimulate its digestive pow- 
er by increasing the alkalinity. 

This is of the highest importance to 
the digestion of the whole great class of 
food-stuffs known as carbohydrates. The 
saliva is capable of practically complet- 


ing the digestion of the starches and su- 
gars—if they are retained in the mouth 
long enough and subjected to sufficient 
mastication—before they are swallowed 
into the. stomach. Starch-containing 
foods constitute a relatively large bulk 
of the nutriment consumed daily. <A 
habit of thorough mastication promotes 
digestion at the very gateway of the ali- 
mentary tract. It is a habit which should 
be encouraged ; but encouragement avails 
nothing when there are no teeth with 
which to chew. 

In the small intestine there comes later 
another opportunity for the digestion of 
starch, but for a number of reasons it is 
undesirable not to take full advantage 
of the first opportunity nature offers for 
the preparation of this important food- 
stuff for future use. Besides, thorough 
and deliberate mastication, through a fine 
communition of the food particles, is a 
considerable aid to the digestive process- 
es which take place in the stomach and 
intestine. It is the only pase in the 
digestive process over which the indi- 
vidual has control. When sufficiently 


mixed with saliva there are few starchy’ 


foods which are indigestible. 

The thought, taste and smell of tempt- 
ing food stimulate salivary flow. When 
food is bolted half-chewed—and this not 
infrequently happens from neglected and 
painful oral or dental conditions—the 
taste is swallowed with it, the palate is 
only moderately stimulated, only little 
appetite juice is produced, and the first 
step in digestion fails. An unclean 
mouth and decaying and painful teeth 
cannot pave the way for any pleasurable 
anticipation or for easy and thorough di- 
gestion. 

Mastication increases the amount of 
alkaline saliva passing into the stomach, 
and this prolongs the period of starch 
digestion in the stomach; and by its in- 
fluence upon the gastric contents it aids 
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in the work of digestion. It assists the 
gastric and intestinal juices to carry on 
the digestion of the fats and proteids. 
The secretion of the gastric juice is 
started by impulses which originate in 
. the mouth; the mere chewing of food is 
sufficient to cause a liberal secretion of 
this digestive fluid. Dental cripples can- 
not get the full nutritive value of their 
food. 

Neglected teeth lead to their own de- 
struction. Tooth-rot spreads. 
cavity in a tooth is a focus for infection. 
And yet dental caries or tooth-rot is ig- 
nored and complacently allowed to go on 
even to suppuration—a condition which 
in any other organ of the body. would 
cause grave anxiety. 

Decaying teeth not only destroy them- 
selves, but they work harm in other and 
remote parts of the body. They become 
human culture tubes with ideal culture 
mediums. They are wide-open and un- 
guarded storehouses of infection which 
are a constant menace to health. The 
mouth cavity offers generous room for 
receiving and harboring the germs of 
disease. The teeth alone present twenty- 
five square inches of surface; and when 
they are mere hollow shells filled with de- 
caying tooth-substance and decomposing 
food, they invite the germs of disease, 
and provide them with favorable condi- 
* tions for their growth and spread. Tu- 
bercle bacilli need but little encourage- 
ment; they survive ‘conditions which 
would kill most organisms. 

Diseased teeth keep the mouth foul 
and inflamed; they interfere seriously 
with digestion; they lower the vitality ; 
they aggravate a bad condition of the 
tonsils and throat; they cause inflamma- 
tion and infection of the glands of the 
neck; and they infect the food which 
finds its way to the small intestine where 
digestion is completed and absorption of 
the digested food material is begun. 

The importance of the alimentary 
canal as a portal of infection in tuber- 
culosis is being confirmed by scientific re- 
search. There is a growing conviction 
that tubercle bacilli pass through the in- 
testinal wall. This belief is supported 
by a large number of investigators. 
Granting that there is a possibility of 
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tuberculosis infection through the diges- 
tive tract there is every reason why the 
condition of the mouth and teeth should 
be given the closest attention ; they should 
be kept in the best condition possible. 
They are not receiving proper consid- 
eration; they never have received it. Ev- 
idence of their neglect is in the fact that 
ninety-six per cent of school childreri 
have decayed teeth. One-fifth of the en- 
tire population are in the way of becom- 
ing easier victims of tuberculosis. They 
are forming wrong life habits of eating; 
habits which interfere seriously with 
their. nutrition, and which lower their 
resistance to disease. Many of the par- 
ents of these children have as little ap- 
preciation of the importance of proper 
care of the mouth and teeth as the chil- 
dren themselves. Even well-informed 
medical men ignore the necessity of a 
clean mouth and well-cared-for teeth. 
The natural teeth should be saved, and 
at any cost. Diseased teeth should be 
closely watched and treated. 

A deep-laid habit of keeping the 
mouth and teeth clean prevents decay and 
disease. Instruction in oral and dental 
hygiene to school children is the primer 
of the teaching of the control and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. In early child- 
hood this habit should be formed. The 
child should be taught and encouraged 
to keep the mouth as clean as the face, 
and the habit should become as nearly as 
possible an instinct. In the home the 
foundation of the habit should be laid. 
And parents should have a deep enough 
groundwork of knowledge concerning 
the teeth to give the child a motive, to 
give him a satisfactory reason why he 
should spend five minutes every day in 
the care of his mouth and teeth. In the 
schools, public and private, is the op- 
portunity to emphasize the full meaning 
of unclean mouths and neglected teeth, 
to help parents fix this first principle of 
hygiene firmly in the minds of children. 
Every child should be taught that a clean 
mouth and well-cared-for teeth help pre- 
vent tuberculosis. 

Hygiene now holds the place of honor 
in modern medicine. At the present 
time the interest in medical art is main- ° 
ly centered in the prevention of disease. 
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The New Hygiene seeks out and deals 
with first causes—the sources of disease; 
and by this token its methods are more 
simple and incomparably more effective. 
Its goal is to promote successful living 
by helping man harmonize himself with 
his necessary conditions, natural and un- 
natural. A part of this New Hygiene is 
a popular movement for better care of 
the mouth and teeth, a movement'to in- 
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spire general interest in saving the teeth 
—the much-neglected organs of nutri- 
tion. Helping promote the control and 
prevention of tuberculosis is but one fac- 
tor of this newly organized crusade. It 
deals first hand with all the infectious 
diseases, constitutional and functional 
diseases, and in school hygiene it is a 
feature of first-rate importance. 


The Responsibility of Society 
Samuel M. Crothers 


Among the different professions rep- 
resented in this congress, the ministry 
has place, for it should be remembered 
that it was an English non-conformist 
minister, Joseph Priestly, who discov- 
ered oxygen. This was greatly to his 
credit for it is an element which is not 
always easily discoverable in a meeting 
house. 

The main lines of strategy in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis are plain. The 
chief interest in the congress centers 
upon the frontal attack upon the center 
of the enemy’s position. Eminent experts 
have been engaged in that work. Their 
endeavor is to conquer the disease when 
it has developed.’ They are seeking in 
every way known to science to discover a 
cure. 

But there is another work which is rec- 
ognized as of great importance. It is of 
the nature of a flank movement rather 
than of a direct attack. The endeavor is 
to strike at the lines of communication 
and the base of supplies. A wide envel- 
oping movement is planned, with social 
forces converging upon the position of 
the foe. 

Here we may learn a lesson from mili- 
tary experience... It is a maxim of sound 
strategy that an enveloping movement 
can only be successful when it is at- 
tempted with an adequate force. A small 
army cannot effectually surround an 
army larger than itself. In extending its 
lines to enclose too great a space they 
_ become weak and are easily broken 
through. 

The same principle holds true in all 


social effort. In extending the scope of 
our effort, we must increase our forces 
and must make sure that they are at 
every point made available. If this is 
not done the result is vagueness and 
ineffectiveness. 

It is proverbial that what is “every- 
body’s business” is poorly done. It must 
be so until everybody is actually set to 
work. If I have correctly followed the 
proceedings of this congress, it has been 
shown that the prevention of tuberculosis 
is everybody’s business. To stamp out 
the plague is possible if everybody’s at- 
tention can be attracted to a few simple 
facts, and everybody’s conscience be 
quickened. The eminent experts and the 
members of the medical fraternity can- 
not do the work alone. Besides spe- 
cialized knowledge there must be a broad 
statesmanlike power at work. All social 
forces must be mobilized and brought to 
bear on one point. 

It was a saying of Edmund Burke that 
“a crude unrelated truth is in the world 
of practice what a falsehood is in the- 
ory.” 

That is to say the specialized truth 
must be related to the whole body of hu- 
man experience before it does the benefi- 
cent work of truth. In these conferences 
the effort has been to relate scientific 
truth to the needs of humanity. The vari- 
ous agencies of civilization are enlisted 
in one comprehensive plan. We have 
considered the work that can be done by 
the schools, by the press, by the law, in 
the attack on this great evil. 

May I say a word for the work which 
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may be done by one of the oldest and 
most fully organized of these institutions 
for social betterment—the church. The 
church is fitted by its very constitution to 
do one thing for this cause, namely, to 
preach it. 

It was an old discovery of the Hebrew 
prophets that if we are to change the 
opinions or practice of men we must do 
a great deal of preaching. It is not 
enough to give a warning once. There 
must be “line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little there a little.” 

The pulpit is not ashamed of this 
ceaseless reiteration of truths that need 
to be repeated because they are so often 
forgotten. Now we must have the doc- 
trines of this congress preached “in sea- 
son and out of season.” And we need 
not only the method of preaching, but 
we must enlist the agencies of preaching 
for this cause. 

We must ask the church to consider 
whether it is not necessary for it to re- 
vise its list of sins in the light of modern 
science. 

The old stoics divided all evils into 
two classes: those that are avoidable and 
those that are unavoidable. Those that 
are avoidable, they said, are within the 
range of moral action or judgment. We 
are to be blamed if we bring upon our- 
selves or others an evil. But there are 
other evils which we cannot escape. 
They are simply the work of cosmic law. 
These are to be accepted with resigna- 
tion. They belong to “things indifferent.” 
Christian ethics made the same distinc- 
tions. There are some evils which are 
sins because they come by our own act. 
There are others which are to be received 
as a part of the tragic mystery of exist- 
ence. 

This distinction is clear enough, but 
with growing knowledge many things 
which once were misfortunes come un- 
der the category of sins. In the infancy 
of medical knowledge all disease be- 
longed to the realm of mystery. It was 
a trial which came men knew not how. 
The “pestilence that walketh in darkness” 
was an “act of God,” like the lightning 
stroke or the earthquake. We all must 
feel the tragedy of it, but we could do 
nothing to avoid it. 
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But the time comes when the disease 
is traced to a specific germ. The life 
history of that germ is made clear, and 
the conditions under which it multiplies. 
When that knowledge comes we enter 
upon a new phase of effort. 

“The pestilence walks in darkness,” 
men used to say, “and we can do noth- 
ing.” “Yes,” says the modern spirit, “it 
walks in darkness, its breeding places are 
the dark, unventilated rooms in which we 
have allowed helpless people to live. 
Who is responsible for that darkness 
which means untimely death?” It is our 
business to see that that darkness no 
longer exists. 

The new knowledge brings with it new 
responsibility. It gives new definitions 
to the ancient conceptions of sin and 
righteousness. 

Long ago men would say that anyone 
who deliberately and wilfully poisoned a 
well, or who, knowing that well was pois- 
oned, allowed another, without warning, 


to drink of it, was virtually a murderer: 


He was guilty—he was not unfortunate; 
it was a crime——an absolute sin, and they 
held him responsible for it. And why? 
Solely because experience had demon- 
strated that anyone drinking thereof died. 
Wherein is the difference between a pois- 
oned well and a poisoned airshaft? Sup- 
pose, deliberately and knowingly, we al- 
low our fellow-men to inhabit rooms, to 
live under conditions, which mean a lin- 
gering death. The thing has to be proved 
to us beyond question; then the moment 
that it has been proved beyond question 
it becomes not simply a scientific ques- 
tion, it becomes a question of morals, a 
question, ultimately, of religion. 

I like that phrase in the old Testament 
where, speaking of those who violate 
certain fundamental principles of health 
and well being, the statement was made 
that such a man was “an abomination 
unto the Lord.” Now, we want that 
taught to the landlord as well as to the 
tenant, that there are some things which 
are abominations unto the Lord, and there 
are persons who are abominations unto 
the Lord. 

The moment we begin to work for the 
abolition of the conditions which cause 
tuberculosis, that moment we get beyond 
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the individual work into the vastly diffi- 
cult public social work, and we cannot 
avoid it. . 

As we go through these rooms we see 
many devices by which individuals may 
escape contamination. These devices are 
like the safety lamp which the miner 
carries in a mine filled with inflammable 
gas. This is good, but perfect safety de- 
mands something more than a safety 
lamp. There is need of a compesnencie 
system of ventilation. 

It has been shown in these meetings 


that the precautionary measures are be-. 


yond the scope of merely individual ef- 
fort. Society must use all its power to 
protect itself from a social menace. 

And just here comes the great diffi- 
culty. These measures for the public 
safety are costly and they often come in 
conflict with private greed. Thousands 
of precious lives can be saved—but not 
without some effort. Are we willing to 
give the effort? Mere pity will not avail. 

It is as if we were standing on the 
shore and saw a vessel drifting upon the 
rocks. We see the danger but we can do 
nothing but pity them. But suppose at 
that juncture, as we watch them with 
tender resignation, someone cries: “Here 
is a lifeboat, and you may save everyone 
alive if you venture out.” And what if 
we should say: “We prefer to pray for 
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these people rather than to risk anything 
to save them.” This would not be 
Christian piety, it would be sheer cow- 
ardice. 

It is in that situation that we stand. 
Throughout the world millions are threat- 
ened with death by a preventable disease. 
Is the humanity of the civilized world 
strong enough to take the necessary 
measures for prevention? Science tells us 
what the measures are; the institutions 
for moral and religious culture must be 
enlisted in the work of carrying them 
out. Above all must we have men and 
women with civic courage who will not 
be deterred by the opposition of selfish 
interests. 

When Mr. Great-heart was conducting 
his company of pilgrims on their journey, 
the way was stopped by Giant Grim and 
his lions. It was a situation common 
enough, where weaker spirits say: “It is 
evident that what is excellent is not prac- 
ticable.” Mr. Great-heart draws his 
sword and says to the giant: “These 
women and children are going on a pil- 
grimage, and this is the way they are 
to go, and go it they, shall, in spite of 
you and your lions.” 

In every community we must have 
some Mr. Great-heart with his defiance 
of the lions in the way, and with his in- 
sistence that “go it they shall.” 


Some Significant Sentences 


I have lived through many of the long, dark years of ignorance, hopeless- 
ness and apathy. . . . But I have lived also to see the dawn of the new 
knowledge, to see the fall of the death rate of tuberculosis, to see hundreds who 
have been rescued, to see whole communities growing up of men and women 
whose lives have been saved and who are engaged in saving the lives of others. 

—Dr. E. L. Trudeau, Honorary President. 


Modern treatment of tuberculosis is directed to the individual affected 
rather than to the disease——Dr. Frederic J. Knight, Boston. : 


__ That climate is most favorable which most readily permits an outdoor 
life—Dr. Carroll E. Edson, A. M., Denver. 


__ The ideal method of treatment is at present a combination of the climatic 
with tuberculin—Prof. Dr. K. Hammer, Heidelberg. 


It is not proven that tuberculin has a specific curative action—Dr. E. Meis- 
sen, Hohenhonnef. 


It is, therefore, absolutely necessary in curable cases to secure to the con- 
sumptive the joy of living and the hope of recovery—Dr. M. Letulle, Paris. 


All children of tuberculous families should be examined periodically for 
physical signs and for the tuberculin skin reaction—Dr. L. E. La Fetra, New 
York. 


The field in which the decisive battle of our future campaign against tuber- 
culosis must be fought is the home; our chief enemy, infection:in early child- 
hood; our heaviest gun and our most crying need, camps, “preventoria,” for the 
teception and cure of infected or exposed children before they have become 
unmistakably tuberculous—Dr. Woods Hutchinson, New York. 


Good general nutrition is one of the best safeguards against tuberculosis 
in children.—Dr. Frederick L. Wachenheim, New York. 


Prophylaxis should occupy itself with phthisical human beings and not 
with cows.—Dr. Jules Comby, Parts. 


The total cost in the United States exceeds $1,100,000,000 per annum. Of 
this cost about two-fifths, or over $440,000,000 per annum, falls on others than 
the consumptive. An effort to reduce the mortality by one-fourth would be 
worth, if necessary, an investment of $5,500,000,000. . The erection of isolation 
hospitals for incurables is probably the most profitable method at present of re- 
ducing the cost of tuberculosis—Prof. Irving Fisher. 


We do not live in order to earn; we earn in order to live, or to live well_— 
Prof. Walter F. Willcox, Cornell Unwersity. 

Tuberculosis is driving labor bureaus and health boards into co-operation. 
The co-operation cannot be accomplished unless we have uniformity in the 
nomenclature of diseases and occupations. We must also agree on standard 
units of investigation for housing and occupation—Prof. John R. Commons, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Our campaign cannot be won unless we pursue our microscopic enemy 
into the mills.and mines, the factories, furnaces and stoves, of every state— 
John Martin, New York. 

Without laying undue emphasis upon one unusually favorable case I think, 
however, that the experience reported indicates that ventilated factories under 
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certain conditions may bring a tangible return to the employer in regularity of 
attendance and efficiency of service—Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Consumption in its true analysis is not a disease, but a condition, brought 
about by improper food, insufficient raiment, and impure and infected air—Frank 
Duffy, Secretary United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


Local official authority is the chief factor to be considered. Our present 
aim should be to arouse a sense of responsibility there—Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
New York. 


I would have a yearly examination of all school children and students and 
finally an examination at the close of their school or college career, when advice 
as to the choice of an occupation would be of inestimable value to those who 
show evidence of a tuberculous tendency.—Dr. Edward O. Otis, Boston. 


Amongst the poor the source of the disease must generally be sought in 
the home rather than in the work room or street—Dr. J. Edward Squire, C. B., 
London. 


A teacher or superintendent who will deliberately say that the disciplinary 
value of any subject now taught is greater than that which could be gained from 
teaching about tuberculosis is wanting in a knowledge of educational values.— 
A. E. Winship, Boston. 


The art of teaching hygiene of all sorts, like that of moral instruction, is 
yet very imperfectly understood; for though it is not difficult to communicate 
the known facts in either of these fields, it is a very difficult matter to stimulate 
motive and to have knowledge lead to action—Prof. D. S. Snedden, Teachers’ 
College. 


It has often happened in the history of the world that we have learned from 
the defective or the diseased, or that the backward have helped to teach those 
who are normally constituted, and I think we are little by little learning this 
lesson: that some sort of a recasting of the ordinary education of ordinary 
people is necessary to the saving of human lives——Elmer A. Brown, Com- 
missioner of Education. 


With such data as are at my command I do not hesitate to express the opin- 
ion that . .  . the stream of immigration pouring into this country 
; is so nearly absolutely untainted by this dread disease as to render it a 
mighty important factor in securing “social conditions favorable to individual 
immunity.”—Robert Watchorn, Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of 
New York, 


There is no such thing as railway sanitation in the United States—Dr. 
Henry M. Bracken, Minnesota. 


Most occupations ,have elements of danger causing mutilation, disease, and 
death of the workers. ~ Most, if not all, of the dangers and risks of trades are 
preventable—George M. Price, New York. 


The paramount needs of the crusade against tuberculosis are now financial 
support and administrative efficiency—W’m. H. Allen and Rufus E. Miles, 
Bureau of Municipal Research, New York. 


We as a people have made ourselves sponsors for common sense in a 
common people’s government. We should be able to deal successfully with 
this plague, or we are justly held responsible before the world of public opinion, 
in the light of what we now know.—Jacob A. Riis. 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


AFTER THE ELECTION 


Prof. Graham Taylor, writing editorially over his signature in our columns 
a week before the national election, gave reasons for believing that the solidarity 
of labor was about to be demonstrated by unity of political action; that the cam- 
paign then about to be brought to a,close would determine whether the political 
policy of labor would be “to wield the balance of power within or between the 
parties by trade union votes,” or “to build up a Socialist party of its own.” 
Professor Taylor pointed out, however, that so far as the national election is con- 
cerned the lining up of trade-unionists and their adherents would have an effect 
only in case the vote were otherwise close. The election was not close and it 
appears that labor did not follow its leaders, whose almost unbroken unity of 
opinion was so clearly shown in Professor Taylor’s article. If we may take the 
results of the election as significant of the attitude of labor on the alternative 
policies indicated by Professor Taylor, it would appear that the choice of labor 
at present is to reject them both. So far as it favors either policy the outcome 
tends to strengthen the inclination of labor leaders to create a separate labor 
party, but it certainly gives no encouragement for the belief that conditions are 
now favorable for the success of such an effort. Workingmen have evidently 
cast their votes as citizens and not as a proletariat; as individuals forming 
individual judgment on political issues, not as a class following its ieaders; as 
men who have chosen to identify their interests with the industrial interests of 
the nation, not as if they were exploited victims of an unjust industrial system. 

This will no doubt be discouraging to those who believe that our social and 
industrial system is unsound at bottom. It will be attributed by them to ignor- 
ance, to blind confidence in a national idol, to coercion of employers, or, perhaps, 
to the fact that conditions are not yet quite bad enough, the unemployed not 
numerous enough, wages not low enough, and rents not high enough, to force 
upon labor the policy which it has for the time being rejected. 

There is, we think, a more rational explanation. To charge that the 
party in which such leaders as Roosevelt, La Follette, Bristow, Hadley, Cummins, 
Deneen, Hughes and Taft are in the ascendency is hostile to labor was so obvi- 
ously absurd that labor simply refused to believe it. In the exercise of a 
perfectly sound judgment, labor identified its interests with stability, with indus- 
trial prosperity and a high standard of living. It voted for the policies which 
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appeared to be for the best interests of the nation as a whole rather than for 
those which appeared to be designed to promote a class interest ; and in so doing, 
in Our opinion, it acted for its own best interests as well. This sound judgment 
has been shown not merely in the refusal to act blindly as a compact mass, to be 
swung to this or that party in the national election, but quite as well in the dis- 
crimination with which workingmen, as well as their fellow citizens, appear to 
have voted on local and state issues. It is not the success of the Republican party 
which we deem a matter for congratulation in this non-partisan journal, but the 
indications on every hand that in a national election, voters have rejected class, 
sectarian, and disintegrating policies and have taken a national, social and pro- 
gressive point of view, that in state elections they have retained in public service 
honest and capable men like Hughes in New York, Johnson in Minnesota, and Ben 
Lindsey in Denver, in the face of extraordinary opposition, and have shown at the 
same time such independence and discrimination that in several states democratic 
governors and legislatures have been chosen in normally republican states. 

On the day after election a democratic newspaper tersely demanded: “Now 
bring on your prosperity.” We do not Know whether it will come or not. We 
profoundly hope and we rather confidently believe that it will, not as the result 
of the election precisely, but as the result of the national temper, and the attitude 
towards the future of which the result of the election is a fair indication. We 
venture, however, to formulate other reminders at least equally justified: 

Now bring on your enlightened labor legislation; your better organization 
of the bureaus of health and education; your establishment of a children’s bureau; 
your better distribution of immigrants and such other measures as will be recom- 
mended by your immigration commission; such enlightened policies as will be 
recommended by your commission on the conservation of national resources; 
and such improvements in rural conditions as are properly matters for Federal 
action and will be recommended by your commission on rural welfare; and the 
postal savings banks for which your platform declared. Let us bear in mind that 
the people have given no mandate for reactionary or exploiting policies, no abso- 
lution for indifference to real injustice or unnecessary privation, no rebuke to the 
fearless and effective prosecution of individual or corporate malefactors. 


The vote of confidence given by the American people is in sane, rational, 


vigorous and intelligent use of the great powers of the Federal Government, not 
in aiding one individual at the expense of another, not in relieving individuals 
or classes of a due sense of responsibility for their own welfare, not in attempt- 
ing the impossible; but in creating the most favorable environment possible 
under all the circumstances, in determining the plane, so far as matters falling 
within its province are concerned, above which alone competition is to be 
tolerated, in protecting those who cannot’ from the nature of the case protect 
themselves. This is not paternalism, or socialism. It is a democratic and co- 
operative policy of protecting and promoting the common welfare. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


JUDGE LINDSEY 
RE-ELECTED IN DENVER 


Ben. J. Lindsey, running on an inde- 
pendent ticket, was re-elected juvenile 
judge in Denver by 32,000 votes out of 
a total of 65,022 cast for three candi- 
dates for the office. The republican and 
democratic candidates ran about even, 
one securing 15,294 votes and the other 
17,728. Judge Lindsey’s plurality was 
thus 14,272 and he came within 1,022 of 
polling as many votes as his two oppon- 
ents together. Some 3,000 scratched 
ballots intended for him were thrown 
out as defective, so that in reality more 
people tried to vote for him than for 
both the others. 

Judge Lindsey’s campaign lasted only 
three weeks, but it was a lively one, cul- 
minating on election day with boys at 
every precinct who had played hookey 
from school to work for him. The judge 
refused to permit any organized work 
by the youngsters, but there was no stop- 
ping them. “The kids were every- 
where,” he writes. “It was mighty in- 
teresting to see these boys, particularly 
the bright Jewish boys, standing on a 
box talking to a crowd of factory ope- 
ratives at the noon hour, telling them 
how to scratch their tickets.” 

Politicians had said that Judge 
Lindsey had no chance of election, not 
only on account of the organized oppo- 
sition of both parties, but because of the 
difficulty of scratching the Colorado bal- 
lot. But it did not work out that way. 
It might be surmised that ballot scratch- 
ing which can be explained in public by 
boys is not,—at any rate, it ought not to 
be,—beyond the intelligence of a voter. 
Judge Lindsey was given a hearing in 
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the churches and the women’s clubs. 
Both helped him, but he was elected, he 
believes, by the votes of men and women 
who know his work either through its 
results in their own families or in the 
families of friends and neighbors. His 
term of office is for four years from 
January I, 1909. 


CONFERENCE WEEK 
IN ELMIRA 


Next week will be conference week at 
Elmira, New York, where the State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction will 
hold its ninth annual session. Seven 
sessions will be: held, the opening meet- 
ing occurring Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 17, when after President Rosendale’s 
address the Committee on Public Health 
will take charge. The closing meeting 
will be held on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 19, when the Committee on the 
Criminal will be in charge. Speakers 
and titles of papers are indicated on the 
rear cover of this issue of CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS. 

Certain “up-to-date” features charac- 
terize the ninth conference. Special in- 
terest is being manifested in the remark- 
able growth of the exhibit, to which 
about forty organizations and _ institu- 
tions are sending material for display. 
Undoubtedly it will be the largest ex- 
hibit of this nature ever collected in 
New York state outside of New York 
city. A striking feature will be the three 
tuberculosis exhibits of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York, the 
State Charities Aid Association, and the 
State Board of Health. The exhibit 
opens on November 16 and continues 
through November 20. The entire 
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Federation Building, at Elmira, recently 
erected at a cost of over $100,000, will 
be used for the sessions of the confer- 
ence and for the exhibit. On Friday 
night, November 20, ‘citizens’ night” 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
Federation Building, at which time the 
prevention and control of tuberculosis 
will be the chief topic of discussion. It 
is hoped that as a result of the confer- 
ence and of “citizens’ night” a tubercu- 
losis hospital will be eventually establish- 
ed in Elmira. On Wednesday after- 
noon, November 18, and on Friday morn- 
ing, November 20, visits will be made to 
Elmira Reformatory, unusual opportuni- 
ties being given to view the dress parade 
on Wednesday and to inspect the re- 
formatory more thoroughly on Friday. 


’ 


THE SECOND 
MAINE STATE CONFERENCE 


“T believe your Maine Conference of 
Charities and Corrections has attracted 
more attention over the state during the 
past week than the approaching elec- 
tion,” said a prominent Portland repub- 
lican. If this statement be judged by 
the amount of space the newspapers have 
given, there is a large measure of truth 
in it. The strongest and most repre- 
sentative citizens of Maine are interested 
in this conference and the participation 
of many of them lends importance to the 
sessions. W. T. Cobb, governor of 
Maine has consented to be vice-president 
of the next conference. The interest he 
has taken and the suggestions he has 
given had much to do with the success 
of this year’s conference, whose. presi- 
dent, Levi Turner, judge of the Superior 
Court, is a recognized leader in’ Maine 
and one of the best liked men in the 
state. 

Judge Turner in his opening address 
centered the attention of those present 
on the fundamental principles of the or- 
ganized charities movement, and showed 
how when the citizens of Maine shall 
have had time to apply these principles 
of. wise human brotherhood we shall 
have a reformatory for women, an in- 
termediate reformatory for young men, 
a state or county farm for habitual 
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drunkards, and a small group of non- 
salaried, non-partisan, public spirited 


men and women of the very highest char- — 


acter who as a state board of charities 
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and corrections shall conscientiously de- — 


vote themselves to planning the best 
for all—even the less fortunate—of the 
state. 

R. T. Whitehouse, United States dis- 
trict attorney for Maine and Prof. A. W. 
Anthony of Cobb Divinity School, both 
members of the commission appointed 
by the governor to investigate the de- 
sirability of a state board of charities, 
spoke of the value which such a board 
would be to the unfortunate and to those 
engaged in the state’s philanthropic 
work. Alexander Johnson out of the 
wealth of his experience gave testimony 
to the way in which state boards of 
charities had helped heads of institutions, 
protecting them from unjust criticism and 
making possible a stronger and more 
united work. 

Charles W. Birtwell, general secre- 
tary of the Boston Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, pictured the deplorable condition 
of children in almshouses who were com- 
pelled to see and to hear what no little 
children should see or hear. These chil- 
dren he would have removed from the 
almshouse, not to orphan asylums, but 
to homes where they would have a 
part in the family life full of real human 
experiences. Mr. Birtwell told of the 
success which had attended the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society in boarding de- 
pendent children in private families un- 
der the care of workers trained for this 
particular child visiting. Maine work- 
ers with dependent children are now 
united in an attempt to remove the chil- 
dren from the almshouses and place them 
in such private homes. The movement 
is likely to result in the passage of a 
law by the Legislature forbidding the 
keeping of children in almshouses. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and other organizations in Maine have 
for a long time been interested in this 
question. 

The suggestion by Judge Turner that 
Maine should have a farm colony for 
inebriates was considered at one of the 
sessions of the conference and strongly 
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advocated by George W. Grover, proba- 
tion officer, E. P. Mayo, state prison in- 
spector, and Alexander Johnson. 

E. W. Lord, secretary of the New 
England Child Labor Committee, in a 
paper entitled The Menace of Child La- 
bor, advocated the state’s enforcement of 
a definite literary education before a 
young worker is allowed to enter upon 
his task, also the provision of industrial 
training. The Maine Child Labor Com- 
mittee is now at work on legislation to 
be presented to the next Legislature, 
which will bring Maine’s law nearer. to 
the ideal. 

Many who had not given thought to 
social questions were surprised to see 
how E. P. Wentworth, superintendent 

-of the State School for Boys, Howard 
Davies of the Legislature, Judge W. C. 
Philbrook, Judge Benj. F. Cleaves and 
other speakers in dealing with the ques- 
tion of delinquents took it for granted 
that the object of our courts and jails 
and penal system was the reformation 
of the prisoner rather than his punish- 

ment. It is a striking fact that in Maine 
the Bar Association of the strongest 
county in the state has declared for the 
indeterminate sentence. Though there 
was the utmost freedom of discussion 
at the conference, no one questioned the 
extension of the probation system and 
the enactment of a law providing for the 
indeterminate sentence, or the impera- 
tive need for reformatories. A Maine 

State Prison Association has been or- 
ganized to expedite the movement along 
these lines. 

Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, director of the 
School for Social Workers, in the 
conference regarding workers meet- 
ing families in their homes, emphasized 
as an aid to thorough continuous treat- 
ment a doctrine which would recognize 
each human being as a brother who must 
be made independent. Every resource 
of the community he said should be used 
to this end. Several speakers at the con- 
ference who had not heard one another 
dwelt on the necessity of making the 
person in need forget the social worker’s 
official position so that they could meet 
as man to man and not as agent, superin- 
tendent or secretary and dependent. 
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State superintendent of schools, Pay- 
son Smith, in speaking on An Education 
That Will Tend to Lessen Dependency 
and Crime, advocated that the function 
of the school be not restricted to any 
purpose short of the complete and full 
development of the individual. The 
child should be trained to right living 
as well as right thinking and this train- 
ing should be positive and constructive. 
Our education should be such as to de- 
velop greater initiation, originality and 
individuality. It should train not only 
the intellectual type of child, which is 
not the predominating type, but also the 
boy of pronounced physical activity. The 
symptoms of broken and unhappy lives 
are to be observed in the early school 
days and greater attention should be 
paid in the schools to overcoming these 
tendencies. The schools should send out 
pupils trained to depend upon them- 
selves. 

This second conference showed a 
marked increase in the co-operative 
spirit in Maine. 


THE JEW AND 
THE JEWISH POOR 


The failure of the Jews of New York 
city to give all needed support to the 
United Hebrew Charities makes a report 
recently sent to the members of that 
organization of striking interest. 

In the face of unemployment, particu- 
larly large in the trades at which newly 
arrived Jewish immigrants work; at a 
time when evictions, breadlines, hungry 
school children were the familiar topics 
of the daily papers; during a campaign 
of publicity which made the critical con- 
dition of the society familiar to everyone ; 
in spite of letters, personal requests, ap- 
peals to race and religious pride and 
brotherly pity, the United Hebrew 
Charities closed its doors for a time in 
midwinter and for another considerable 
time could grant applicants nothing more 
than the payment of their rent. 

Early in the year an attempt was made 
to raise a guarantee fund of $100,000 for 
each of three years. The utmost which 
could be done toward this was $78,775, a 
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part of which was subscribed for one 
year only. This and other sources of in- 
come were apportioned by months and as 
unemployment increased and consequent 
distress multiplied, strenuous efforts 
were made to increase the income of the 
organization. Extraordinary committees 
were formed, carefully worked out lists 
of prospective contributors were prepared 
and a businesslike and well ordered cam- 
pagn for funds was made. Of the thou- 
sands of Jews to whom appeal was made, 
both personally and through the papers, 
257 responded. These 257, as might be 
expected, contributed largely, so that the 
doors of the institution were once more 
opened and relief in more than rent was 
given. It isa striking fact, however, that 
in a city of four million people, approxi- 
mately one-quarter of whom are Jews, 
such an appeal should effectively reach 
so few. 

The significance of this has been widely 
discussed in the New York papers. Just 
what it means is not clear. It is true in 
this country that the largest Jewish chari- 
table organizations are supported, prac- 
tically speaking, by a few very wealthy 
men. There is a growing feeling that the 
Jew of the first generation,—he who him- 
self was an immigrant,—is a liberal con- 
tributor to funds distinctly Jewish; that 
his son, born in America, lacking Jewish 
tradition and often Jewish religion and 
associations, gives if he gives at all to 
undenominational organizations; that, of 
course, the more recently arrived immi- 
grant,—he from Russia and Roumania 
and Austria,—is as yet unable to give. 
If the passing away of the older genera- 
tion of German immigrants shall take 
place before the Russian Jew becomes a 
contributor of money to charity, there 
would appear to be grave question of the 
stability of Jewish charitable and social 
organizations along denominational lines. 
And if the Jew in distress must seek re- 
lief not from his fellow Jew, but from the 
general organizations, there will be com- 
plications in many ways. The rigid front 
presented by Jews to further restriction 
of immigration has been largely upheld 
by the statement that the Jew takes care 
of his own, that the immigrant fleeing 
from persecution will not become a charge 
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upon the American community. If this 
defense should be overcome by a breaking 
down of Jewish charity it would give 
striking opportunity to those who oppose 
immigration. 

Of the 257 contributions mentioned, 
several were of peculiar interest. The 
gift of $20,000 by Jacob H. Schiff to 
establish a “self-respect fund” by which 
small amounts are loaned to those in dis- 
tress because of unemployment, was 
thoughtful and successful. Gifts of $5,- 
ooo by Mrs. Russell Sage, and $4,000 by 
Warner Van Norden, were from non- 
Jewish sources. 

The increase in applications to the so- 
ciety was 1,806, the total being 10,776 
against 8,970 during the preceding year. 
In this connection it must be remembered, 
however, that the year 1906-7 showed a 
decrease from its predecessor. It is sig- 
nificant that in the last year 3,478 cases, 


or more than one-third, were due to un- 


employment. Morris D. Waldman, man- 
ager of the United Hebrew Charities, 
finds great encouragement in the fact 
that the increase in applications did not 
become noticeable until June, seven 
months after the financial panic began. 
“This fact,” he says, “speaks volumes for 
the thrift and independence of the Jewish 
working people.” 

In a paragraph on immigration Mr. 
Waldman points out that while emigra- 
tion this year has exceeded immigration, 
the Jew has continued to come in large 
numbers,—62,326 against 109,603 the 
previous year,—regardless of hard times 
and prospective hardships on this side. 
“The refugee who has fled from Russia 
or Roumania is not apt to return there 
because unemployed in this country; nor 
has there been in Jewish immigration as 
large a reduction as in general, for the 
reason that he who emigrates to better 
his financial condition chooses a time 
when such betterment seems likely ; while 
to him who flees to save his life all times 
and all seasons are alike.” 

For the coming year the report finds 
little prospect of increased employment 
and with few indications of greater re- 
sources the winter is entered upon with 
misgiving. More than $100,000 in ex- 
cess of ordinary income is required. 
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1908 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN PITTSBURGH 


For eight or nine years Pittsburgh was 
the busiest city in the country. Most 
workmen had steady employment all the 
year round. The seasonal trades had 
longer periods of work in Pittsburgh 
than in most other cities. Unemployment 
was rare. 

This was the condition up to the winter 
of 1907-8 when the panic completely re- 
versed the situation. Factories and mills 
closed, building operations ceased, mining 
was suspended, business became slack 
and thousands of workmen were laid off. 
In this Pittsburgh fared no worse than 
the rest of the country, but in the work 
of recuperation it is hard put to it. 
Building is picking up in Chicago and in 
New York, but a large percentage of 
Pittsburgh’s building workers are still 
idly lounging around the headquarters 
of the unions. Steel mills have awaited 
the results of the election, while the coal 
mines are shut down or operating on part 
time waiting for the mills to start up. 
Lack of freight keeps the river and rail 
transport workers idle, and the general 
unemployment makes business slack. 

The amount of unemployment in the 
unorganized trades is difficult to ascer- 
tain, but where there are unions, the offi- 


cers are well informed as to the state of - 


employment, for it is their business to 
secure work for their members. Infor- 
mation secured from these officials shows 
that fifty per cent of the coal miners of 
the Pittsburgh district were out of work 
from December to July. That means al- 
most 20,000 men, excluding the Connells- 
ville district. At the present time, usu- 
ally the busiest season of the year, thirty 
per cent of the miners are unemployed 
while those at work are on part time. 

Unemployment has lost the machinists’ 
union half of its lodges, while its power 
is completely gone. A majority of its 
former 3,000 members have been out of 
work for a year. Iron molders to the 
number of 1,500, constituting almost two- 
thirds of the skilled men of the trade, 
have been out of work since last Novem- 
ber. One-third, or about 500 boilermak- 
ers, are now idle. 
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October 27th the Soho furnace, the 
oldest stack of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, was blown in after an 
idleness of several months. The act of 
putting the “sacred fire” to the “notch” 
was done by the daughter of one of the 
superintendents, and a shout of good 
cheer went up from the onlookers. 

The street railway employes have been 
more fortunate than other workmen of 
Pittsburgh. Few were laid off but the 
company succeeded in cutting wages one- 
half a cent an hour. Bakery workmen 
also have worked steadily through the 
panic, but their wage scale was reduced 
two dollars a week. The brewery work- 
men are all union men. ‘Their wages 
have remained uncut but since the first 
of the year from ten to twenty per cent 
have been out of work. On full time the 
breweries of’ Pittsburgh employ about 
1,900 men. 

Of the six or seven hundred transport 
workers employed on the rivers around 
Pittsburgh, over ninety per cent are idle, 
and have been the greater part of the 
year. Over 200 union printers were out 
of work during the first half of this year. 
As many more non-union printers were 
unemployed. Printing of tariffs and time 
tables for the railroads kept some job 
offices going, but many shut down. At 
present the trade is picking up. 

Among the building trades unemploy- 
ment has been especially great. Of the 
5,000 union carpenters in the Pittsburgh 
district from sixty to sixty-five per cent 
are now idle, while those who work have 
had their wages reduced. Bricklayers 
and masons to the number of 200 are at 
present unemployed. At times during 
the year 12,000 or more were out of 
work. The electrical workers who are 
affiliated with the building trades, the in- 
side wiremen, are almost all out on a 
strike against the open shop. The line- 
men (not in the building trade) have had 
fairly steady work. The Elevator Con- 
structors’ Union, which includes all the 
150 men working at the trade, has fifty 
per cent of its members unemployed. 
Three-fourths of the bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers were idle for eight 
months beginning in October, last year. 
At present the condition is much im- 
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proved. The union of hoisting and 
portable engineers has one-third of its 
members unemployed; earlier in the 
year there were more. Over fifty per 
cent of the plumbers have been out of 
work or on odd jobs for nearly a year. 
About one-third of the sheet metal work- 
ers were unemployed for ten months. 
' The tile layers and helpers had no work 
for five months, but they are all work- 
ing now. During the last two months 
most of the slate and tile roofers have 
resumed work; previously one-third of 
them were unemployed. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


A committee whose members are 
Samuel G. Smith, Edward T. Devine, 
Robert W. Hebberd, George L. Sehon, 
H. H. Hart, Alexander Johnson, O. K. 
Cushing, F. H. Nibecker, J. W. Ma- 
gruder, Thomas M. Mulry, Charles W. 
Birtwell, has made the following report 
as to the proposed changes in the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection: 

“For several years there has been dis- 
cussion as to the structure of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Private caucuses and sometimes public 
speeches have expressed opinions at vari- 
ance with the evolution that has taken 
place in the original society. Some of the 
older friends of the organization have 
felt that the original aims have been lost 
sight of. Some of its newer friends on 
the other hand, have felt that it was not 
sufficiently responsive to the new de- 
mands of a new time. 

“Tt therefore seemed best to some of 
the workers in the conference to give an 
opportunity to consider the whole ques- 
tion of its organization and scope and to 
settle for some years to come all the 
matters involved. The following resolu- 
tion was presented at the session of the 
conference held in Richmond and was 
adopted by a unanimous vote: 


“Whereas, the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction has far outgrown 
the expectations and purposes of the original 
founders, and 
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“WueEREAS, there is some tendency at the 
present time to organize separate national 
societies representing the various philan- 
thropic interests, though it is highly desir- 
able that all the agencies be united in one 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, which shall clearly and adequately 
represent every form of philanthropy; there- 
fore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That a committee of eieven be 
appointed by the president of this conference 
to take into consideration the whole matter 
of organization of the conference and re- 
port at the next session thereof the possi- 
bility of federating the philanthropic soci- 
eties of this country and of allowing each 
of them to have charge of its respective sec- 
tion meetings. 

“This is too large a subject to be con- 
sidered at this time, and the committee of 
eleven, if appointed, is instructed in the first 
place to report its conclusions to the ex- 
ecutive committee of this conference and 
afterward to the national conference to be 
held in 1909.” 


“Acting under the authority of this 
resolution Ernest P. Bicknell has appoint- 
ed the undersigned committee which it is 
expected will report at the session of the 
conference to be held in Buffalo next 
June. In the meantime, it is very desir- 
able that all shades of opinion shall have 
free and full expression and the object 
of this letter at this time is to invite cor- 
respondence and suggestions from any 
members of the national conference on 
the subject of the proper organization 
and function of the national conference, 
together with suggestions as to co-ordi- 
nation of all the philanthropic work in 
this country. It is desired by the com- 
mittee that its report shall include not 
alone the wisdom of the committee but 
the wisdom of the conference, and if it 
does not, it will be the fault of those who 
neglect to accept this invitation. 

“Please address all communications to 
Rev. Samuel G. Smith, chairman, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AN 
ADVOCATE OF NO LICENSE 


A notable and unexpected incident of 
the conference of the Massachusetts No- 
License League in Boston last week was 
the address of President Eliot of Harvard 
University. President Eliot announced 
himself as a late comer to the ranks, and 
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his reasons were significant. His oppo- 
sition to no-license in Cambridge twenty 
years ago was based on its interference 
with individual liberty. He said: “I 
have tried all my life to keep an open 
mind, particularly on burning questions, 
and I suppose that is the reason why, as 
I have grown older and seen more, I have 
changed my views about license and no- 
license. I feel as if much had been 
proved that it is physically and mentally 
and morally for the advantage of a popu- 
lation as a whole to go without alcoholic 
drinks, as a rule. When I see a 
great collective good accomplished at the 
expense of the loss of a trifling or unim- 
portant individual liberty, I am reconciled 
_to that amount of interference with 1ib- 
erty.” 

President Eliot, as a moderate user of 
beer and wine, admitted that these or 
spirits would momentarily make glad the 
heart of man but he reiterated the opin- 
ion that such a method of producing 
gladness is not expedient. The navy and 
the merchant marine, he argued, no 
longer issue rum as a part of the rations 
of their men, as it is now known that it 
is not a good thing to take in time of spe- 
cial or undue exposure or when strenu- 
ous work is in hand. He pointed out its 
effect in lengthening the time reaction of 
individuals as the cause of this new way 
of looking at the question. 

The conference was mainly taken up 
with practical problems in pushing no- 
license campaigns. Among the points 
considered were the druggist problem, 
liquor law enforcement, liquor fees and 
their distribution, great essentials in win- 
ning, how to. start a movement, regis- 
tration and canvass, election day work, 
the campaign paper and general publicity. 
Charles A. Jenney of Brockton suggested 
the ringing of church bells to remind the 
men it is time to vote. 

Since 1906 no-license in Massachusetts 
has changed from a minority of 14,625 to 
a majority of 18,702, a gain of 33,327. 
The gain in municipalities has been five 
cities and thirteen towns. There are in 
the no-license ranks now 17 of the 33 
cities and 260 of the 321 towns. 
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Salary Loan Business! 


Entanglements due to borrowing 
money on wages not yet earned, have for 
some time been an increasing cause of 
applications to the New York Charity 
Organization Society by the comparative- 
ly few men regularly employed who are 
forced to seek relief. A brief history of 
one such case shows clearly the need for 
accurate information which led to a 
study of the situation in New York by 
Clarence W. Wassam as a fellow of the 
New York School of Philanthropy. 

An employe of a large transportation 
company, who had to secure cash because 
of sickness in his family, borrowed $24 
of a loan broker for which he was to pay 
back $30 in one month. The money was 
received, to his surprise, from H. A. 
Courtright who has a loan office in Provi- 
dence, R. I. This was on November 1, 
1907. His salary was received late in 
the afternoon of December 1, on which 
date the $30 was due, so that it was im- 
possible to make payment at Providence 
on the same day. The following morning 
a man representing a New York collec- 
tion company called upon the borrower 
with a demand for $30 in payment of the 
loan, $1.49 protest fee, $5 collection fee 
and $1 brokerage,—a total of $37.49 de- 
manded thirty-one days after the loan of 
$24 had been made. . 

The borrower could not make such a 
payment from his wages of $60 and ac- 
cepted the company’s offer of a new loan 
of $24 upon payment of the $14.49 dif- 
ference. Thirty dollars would then once 
more be due on January 1. But on that 
date he was again unable to settle the 
account and went to another agent from 
whom he secured $30 by agreeing to pay 
$20 on February 1, and $20 on March t. 
On February 1 the second agent was 
paid the first $20, and offered the man a 
new loan of $30, due on March I, as a 
means of cancelling the old debt. He ac- 
cepted the loan and again agreed to pay 


1 The Salary Loan Business in New York City, by 
Clarence W Wassam, Ph D. With extrieta from an 
Unpublished Report by Frank Julian Warne, Ph D. 
New York. Charities Publication Committee, 1908. 
In paper covers, price postpaid, $.75. 
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$20 a month for two months because, as 
he put it, “I got $10 and I needed it.” 

At the end of nineteen months he had 
secured about $150 in all, and paid out as 
nearly as he could calculate $665. He 
had secured loans from at least ten dif- 
ferent companies, his position was seri- 
ously endangered and his family was in 
such want that he appealed to the Charity 
Organization Society for assistance. In- 
vestigation showed that the loan com- 
panies still claimed about $150 from him. 

Such stories as these are frequent in 
the report, which is published to-day. 
Mr. Wassam, by following up a consid- 
erable number of cases, has found the 
chief asset of the loan companies in the 
fear that a man has of discharge if his 
employer knows that he has borowed on 
his salary. Failure to pay promptly is 
invariably followed by a threat to notify 
his employer and this usually leads to the 
negotiating of a new loan to meet the 
payment on the old one. Such an endless 
chain of debt is a common occurrence. 

Much of the business of loan com- 
panies is secured by misleading advertise- 
ments and circulars and when they are 
occasionally brought into court on the 
ground of usury, they have found a legal 
defence in the claim that they are not 
loaning money on salaries, but that they 
are buying salaries in advance just as 
one might buy a farmer’s ripening crop. 
The legal rate of interest in New York 
state is six per cent a year. The maxi- 
mum interest fixed by those states which 
have tried to regulate the salary loan 
business is from one and one-half to 
three per cent a month. Mr. Wassam 
concludes that the thirty loan offices of 
which he knows personally have an aver- 
age capital of $10,000 which brings in 
yearly an average return of not less than 
$40,000. Their total investment is about 
$300,000 and the total annual business 
about $1,200,000. 

In proposing remedies for the situa- 
tion the book emphasizes the statement of 
one of the women managers of a loan 
company,—women are most often em- 
ployed both because they are cheaper 
than men and because they are not sub- 
ject to the physical violence which a 
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broker's man agent would incur,—that 
“the salary loan business thrives upon 
secrecy and any effort which tends to de- 
stroy this secrecy will aid in regulating 
the business.” The book suggests com- 
plete publicity ; co-operation by employers 
in guarding their men against extortion; 
consulting the wife and family because 
many families have been broken up 
through loans not known to the wife; leg- 
islation covering rates and conditions; the 
regulation of deceptive advertising and 
prohibiting the use of the mails to de- 
ceptive circulars; and possibly the estab- 
lishment of a loan association to be run 
as a “business philanthropy.” There is 
included an interesting comparison of the 
legislation in different states and the 
draft of a proposed law in New York 
state, made by Frank Tucker and Samuel 
McCune Lindsay. 


Organized Labor and the 
Elections 


Graham Taylor 


What effect will the results of the 
election have upon organized labor and 
its political policy? Predictions of de- 
fection and even disintegration have been 
freely made during the campaign. Reor- 
ganization by changes in the constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor is 
prophesied to follow the overthrow of 
Mr. Gompers and his administration 
which is supposed to be impending. But 
these presumptions all come from those 
outside and within the unions whose wish 
may reasonably be suspected of being 
father to the thought. 

Within the union ranks the socialists 
indeed insist that Mr. Gompers and his 
policy will disappear with Bryan and 
leave the field of labor politics to the So- 
cialist party; the field which they claim 
has been diverted from their own right- 
ful and real possession by the pretensions 
of trade unionism. 

The twenty-eighth convention of the 
American Federation of Labor now in 


session at Denver will be memorable ir _ 
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the history of American labor for the way 
in which it estimates and follows up the 
experience which the trade unions have 
had in their first national campaign. Its 
officers and delegates are challenged by 
the country to show what became of “the 
labor vote.” Its constituent bodies 
through their delegates will surely de- 
miand of the president and executive 
council of their federation reasons and re- 
sults to justify their endorsement of a 
partisan presidential candidate. The con- 
vention may be expected to meet the.chal- 
lenge from without and within, frankly, 
fearlessly and without serious division. 
For with the exception of its small social- 
ist minority the great constituency has 
maintained its unanimity most remark- 
ably. None of the reported defections 
of the national leaders from the political 
attitude officially taken actually occurred, 
except that of President Keefe of the 
Longshoremen’s Union, who signed the 
original declaration of the executive 
council. John Mitchell, James Duncan 
and others erroneously claimed by Mr. 
Tait to be in dissent, promptly tele- 
graphed their public denials and reas- 
serted their loyalty to the political posi- 
tion they had assumed with their col- 
leagues. So no breach in the executive 
council is to be expected. Of course they 
wil! be called upon from the floor of the 
convention to justify their course, after 
the blunt, bluff, fearlessly direct manner 
and method of labor assemblies. The 
small minority of delegates who are also 
members of the Socialist party will sure- 
ly lead a vigorous and persistent attack 
upon any.political policy other than that 
of class-conscious socialism. Recruited 
by those who are opposed to having the 
unions enter politics at all, they may poll 
a heavier vote on this issue than they 
have been able to rally hitherto in support 
of the test resolutions which they annu- 
ally present and which have always been 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

To understand the actual situation 
which organized labor confronts, we must 
remember that the federation set out to 
determine the political policy of trade 
unionism. Two years ago “labor’s po- 
litical campaign” was discussed and 
adopted in outline at the Minneapolis 
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convention. The executive council re- 
ported its “bill of grievances” which had 
been presented to members of Congress. 
It was unanimously endorsed in so doing. 


_ And then an extended declaration of its 


political policy was adopted by the federa- 
tion. Starting with the claim that labor- 
sellers’ votes should be determined by 
what is for the best interests of their lives 
and homes, it defined the general relation 
of the federation to the political issue. 
This was declared to include the follow- 
ing points of policy: To persist in or- 
ganizing wage workers into an independ- 
ent political force; to hold hostile those 
individuals or parties who are responsible 
for the defeat of labor measures; to dis- 
claim being a political party, having party 
jurisdiction, endorsing any political party 
or planning to form one; to set up no 
claim of authority over the political acts 
of members and no new tests of regulari- 
ty in unionism, without first obtaining 
new power from the .affiliated bodies 
which make up the federation. This ac- 
tion of the convention culminated in rec- 
ommending to trade unionists every- 
where “the duty of independent voting 
and the formation of such organizations 
outside the unions as in the judgment of 
the membership may be deemed most 
effective.” 

It will thus seem clear that the single 
aim of the federation is to form and ap- 
ply at the polls a policy which will re- 
sult in legislation favorable to the in- 
terests of the wage working population. 
This aim began to be carried out in the 
Congressional elections four years ago, 
when the “labor vote” claimed to have 
reduced the majority of the dominant 
party from 112 to 56. The point of the 
executive council’s recent policy which 
is most open to the criticism and the ad- 
verse action of the convention is in not 
concentrating political effort upon the 
Congressional campaigns where some 
success had been achieved, instead of 
risking all upon the endorsement of a 
party nominee for the presidency. This 
action will be justified on the ground 
that only thus could legislative measures 
redressing labor’s grievances secure 
their place in a platform pledging Con- 
gressmen to support them. 
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But it is very doubtful, in view of the 
election returns, whether organized 
labor has gained by these tactics 
either headway for its policy within its 
own ranks, or as many supporters in 
Congress as might have been elected if 
the “labor vote” had been concentrated 
upon their election. A close analysis of 
the official returns may still show where 
the labor vote increased or decreased 
these pluralities sufficiently to indicate 
more clearly that the opportunity for 
achievement lies in the election of legis- 
lators. Here and there where the labor 
vote concentrated on a local, concrete 
issue, marked results followed. In 
Wisconsin, for instance, the renomina- 
tion of Congressman Jenkins was de- 
feated by 2,500 votes, and his competitor 
was elected by a vote which raised the 
republican plurality 3,000 votes above 
its normal average. In other districts, 
notably Speaker Cannon’s, the same ef- 
fort failed. There is no doubt that the 
union leaders overestimated the strength 
of the labor vote and the efficiency of 
their organization to rally and wield it 
effectively. They succeeded in main- 
taining the official political front of of- 
ficers and delegates unbroken to the end. 
But their rank and file have been, and 
are still, an unknown, undeveloped and 
undisciplined quantity politically. In no 
such sense as there is a “party vote” is 
there a “labor vote.” It is not desired 
by patriotic citizens, within or without 
the unions that there should be. There 
is far less of a socialist vote this year 
because the trade unionists recovered or 
diverted thousands of their own voters 
from that class-conscious partisanship 
to swell the ranks of the independent 
voters. The more such there are the 
less of a vote will there be for the party 
boss or machine to trade with as a mere 
medium of exchange. If the delegates 
to the American Federation of Labor at 
Denver will reaffirm its independence 
from all partisanship and replace its em- 
phasis upon independent voting in legis- 
lative elections both for Congress and 
state legislatures, it will best serve the 
interests both of labor and the American 
commonwealth. 
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Inter-state Convention of 


Women Workers 
Eleanor H. Woods 


Boston 


Not the least significant of the many 
conventions held the past four months 
was that of the wage earning women and 
their allies who are members of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League. 
In New York and Chicago three days 
were occupied in a variety of earnest 
gatherings where the audiences num- 
bered from 400 to 700 persons. To the 
New York session were accredited 75 
delegates representing 22 trades from 24 
different cities as far west as Rochester, 
east into Connecticut and south to Phila- 
delphia. At the Chicago meeting 77 
delegates were present, 55 from Chica- 
go’s 22 trades affiliated with the league, 
and the remainder for trades in 21 cities 
of 10 states. These came from as far 
east as Pittsburgh, while from Oregon 
came someone to represent the extreme 
West. When one stops to count what it 
means to a working woman to get away 
from her tasks for a day, even when her 
expenses and loss of work are met by her 
organization, one can better appreciate 
the awakening interest of these delegates 
in their industrial responsibilities. To 
New York came two girls from a union 
in which they were the only ones old 
enough to go away alone and they were 
both under eighteen! 

The Boston meeting which was limited 
to one afternoon, while no less in earnest, 
was smaller owing to a less forward 
movement generally among the women 
of that section. The important trades 
of the region were, however, represented 
by delegates from the Weavers of Fall 
River and the Boot and Shoe Workers 
of Brockton and locals of several other 
cities. A number of other industries also 
sent their representatives. 

It is suggestive to compare the purpose 
of these gatherings with that of the great 
assemblies in Washington in connection 
with the International Tuberculosis Con- 
ference. The latter dealt in its essentials 
with the enjoyment of life on the side 
of physical well-being. The active con- 
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cern there was with the results of work 
as affecting the general good and the 
protection of human lives. The Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League stands essen- 
tially to secure the opportunities which 
may make possible to many lives the true 
enjoyment of life work in which it is pos- 
sible to take some pleasure, and health to 
do that work. The distinction. of the 
Trade Union League convention lies in 
the fact that the delegates were there to 
discuss issues vitally affecting their own 
lives as the lives of thousands of other 
workers are being affected. They are 
face to face with problems which in some 
instances may be so extreme as to mean 
questions of life and death to themselves 
personally. The great problem to a very 
large extent is actually the question, Shall 
we bear extreme poverty or shall we seek 
to exterminate it as a human possibility? 
‘Is it not conceivable that with any con- 
siderable proportion of the thousands of 
women wage earners bent on eliminating 
the possibility of such poverty, results of 
a surprisingly successful nature would be 
forthcoming? Organized wage earners 
such as the delegates to the league con- 
vention represent, have to meet as do the 
physicians, first of all, conditions which 
are destructive of well-being. But if the 
first efforts of organization are there- 
fore necessarily devoted to securing rea- 
sonable conditions of labor, their next 
more constructive act will be to enlarge 
the variety and opportunity for creative 
and satisfying labor. 

It is the reality of this struggle with 
industrial problems on the part of the 
workers themselves which calls forth the 
loyalty of their allies and gives them con- 
fidence in the promise of such a move- 
ment. If the woman bound down by 
poor pay, poor physique and dull mo- 
notony of labor comes to see her life as 
that of hundreds of others and is then 
fired with the desire to do for others, her 
ardor and faith are unalterable and 
effective. 

The larger: purpose of the league lies 
in just this special service of discovering 
and developing the leadership inherent in 
the working ranks. To this end the re- 
ports presented by the delegates and the 
discussions which they inspired made the 
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conventions of great value to those tak- 
ing part. The experience of speaking in 
a gathering animated by a common spirit 
is inspiring and sends the delegates back 
to their respective organizations more 
interested and better able to deal with 
their own questions. The essential point 
in the conventions of the league is the 
fact that they clearly emphasize in bring- 
ing delegates from the women’s organi- 
zations together, the very special re- 
sponsibilities which rest upon the wage 
earning women themselves of dealing 
with their own problems. The discus- 
sions which were the important parts of 
the programs were intended to serve 
and did serve this purpose. It is at all 
times a conspicuous feature of the plans 
of the league that the workers shall de- 
velop an intelligent form of self-expres- 
sion. The league says to the women 
in industrial occupations: ‘‘No one else 
can tell the story of your work, its dif- 
ficulties, its tragedies, its human rela- 
tions, quite as well as you can if you 
try, because you alone have the facts and » 
experience from which to speak.” The 
happy response at the convention to the 
work of the league in this respect has 
repaid months of labor. 

Social features were not lacking. In 
the thrée cities there’ was at least one 
meal together, Chicago’s being a well 
attended dinner to the visiting delegates 
the evening of their arrival. There, too, 
a union rally at which the organization 
sending the best attendance received a 
medal was another way of establishing 
in the minds of the rank and file of the 
members the value of union between all 
women workers. New York’s league 
closed its convention with a ball at which 
the folk dances arranged by Mr. Chalif 
were a unique and charming feature. 
Throughout the two larger conventions 
the chorus made up of members of the 
league added greatly to the programs by 
the effective singing of labor songs. In 
Boston there was a pleasant Sunday 
evening supper after the meeting and in- 
formal talk all through the evening which 
gave Miss Casey, the new secretary, an 
opportunity to make acquaintance with 
labor friends. 

Miss Casey has been trained in a good 
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school for her new duties. Growing 
alive to the needs of herself and her fel- 
low workers as experience and serious 
reading aroused her mind to the situation, 
she was fortunate in being a part of a 
movement for organization which very 
quickly brought the pay of the women 
employes to a point equal with that of 
the men, and meant a slight reduction in 
the twelve hour working day seven days 
of the week. The further importance of 
some association that shall band women 
in a common purpose to deal with their 
industrial conditions brought her into 
relation with the Women’s Trade Union 
League which she hopes may serve as in- 
terpreter for wage earning problems with 
the general public. . 

In every way the members and friends 
of the Women’s Trade Union League 
have, if we may judge from these recent 
meetings, reason to feel encouraged. 
Reports from a considerable number of 
unions show the good results of intelli- 
gent methods of organized effort. No- 
table successes were reported from De- 
troit and Milwaukee. From St. Louis 
came the officers of the new league or- 
ganization there. 

It is the intention of the league to 
widen the avenues of contact with the 
world for its members. To this end a 
valuable library of suitable labér read- 
ing has been opened in the Chicago quar- 
ters and the beginnings of one are prom- 
ised in Boston. Evenings devoted to read- 
ing of poetry and other literature with 
competent interpretation and opportunity 
for questions and discussion are also part 
of Chicago’s program. It is no small 
item in the short six years’ story of the 
league that it has inspired with a moving 
theme the poet and artist to add to its 
motive force and that the church has in 
more than one utterance expressed its 
support in no uncertain terms. The ser- 
mon of Father O’Callaghan in Chicago, 
preached on the Sunday of the conven- 
tion, gave his marked approval to the 
work. In Boston the pastor of the Shaw- 
mut church welcomed the delegates to 
the city and spoke words of encourage- 
ment and co-operation. 

An interesting episode in the exchange 
of telegrams between the meetings on 
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Sunday occurred in the arrival of the 
Boston telegram in Chicago just as the 
song arranged from William Morris’s 
The March of the Workers, was being 
sung. When the president opened the 
message as the sounds of the chorus died 
away, she found the words of the last 
verse repeated there—Boston’s message 
to Chicago: 

On we march then, we, the workers, and 

the rumor that ye hear 


Is the blended sound of triumph and deliver- 


ance drawing near; 

For the hope of every creature is the banner 
that we bear. 

And the world is marching on. 


The seal designed by Julia Bracken 
Wendt is now in general use by the 


league. There are a poem by Harriet 
Monroe, and a stirring song by Mary G. 
Field which is appended: 


The Marchers 


Hark to the sound of marching of workers, 

Onward they come with victorious might. 

Naught can withstand them, 

Naught can disband them, 

For theirs is the future; 
right. 


for theirs is the 


Look to the waving thousands of banners 

Flinging their message far out in the night; 

Labor comes onward, 

Faces the dawnward, 

For theirs is the future; for theirs is the 
right. 


Hark to the song that’s sung by the workers, 
Chanting a strain full of hope and of light— 
Our cause is glorious, 

Our host victorious, 

For ours is the future and ours is the right. 


Scholarships for WorKing Children 


Fred S. Hall 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Child Labor Committee 


For two successive years the subject 
of scholarships for would-be working 
children has had a place on the program 
of the annual meeting of the National 
Child Labor Committee. This, of itself, 
is an indication of the general interest in 
this method of settling the troublesome 
question of poverty in its relation to child 
labor laws. 

Facts in regard to special scholarship 
funds were collected in 1907 by means 
of letters addressed to such organizations 
as had taken up this work in some half 
dozen cities. Supplementing these, the 
relief societies in as many more cities 
were asked to report if they were doing 
anything comparable to what was else- 
where called scholarship work. The in- 
formation so gathered is admirably pre- 
sented in the paper read in 1907 by 
Homer Folks on Poverty and Parental 
Dependence. In preparation for the 
present paper, information was solicited 
from all existing scholarship organiza- 
’ tions doing work for children and from 
more than 100 relief societies in larger 
cities. The twenty-seven replies received 
give the most complete data hitherto col- 
lected in regard to this work. 

The movement had its inception in Chi- 
cago in 1903. New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh started their funds in 
1905, St. Louis and Baltimore followed in 
1906, while during the last year and a 
half the system has been begun in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., with three scholarships, 
Toledo, Ohio, with four scholarships, 
Los Angeles, Cal., with twelve scholar- 
ships, Louisville, Ky., with fifteen schol- 
arships, and Mount Vernon, N. Y., with 
two scholarships. Most of these schol- 
arship organizations grant their help to 
all cases where children are excluded 
from work by the law, and where it is 
proved that there is real need in the fam- 
ily. In two cities, however, New York 
and Baltimore, it has been found wise, 
from the start, to make a division of the 
field with the relief societies, these socie- 
ties caring for cases of children under the 
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legal working age, and the scholarship 
committees providing for those who are 
over the legal age but who cannot work 
because they are below the educational 
standard set by law. Thus, a thirteen 
year old child, excluded from work, is 
regarded as a scholarship case in Phila- 
delphia, but as a relief society case in 
New York city. In the one city it has 
been felt necessary to give the relief the 
name of a scholarship, and to have it 
given out by a different society, while in 
the other city it has proved quite possible 
to have the Charity Organization Society 
handle the work. Whether it shall be 
called scholarship or charity seems, there- 
fore, to be primarily a question of policy. 

Relief societies in sevsatum cities re- 
port that they cere for all child labor 
cases of poverty as a part of their regular 
work, and see no necessity for any spe- 
cial treatment. These cities are Chicago, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Washington, Portland, Me., Springfield 
and Cambridge, Mass., Concord, N. H., 
Elizabeth, N. J., Lexington, Ky., Bur- 
lington, Ia., Newport, R. I., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Easton, Pa., and Colum- 
pus, ©: 

IT can quote from only a few of the 
replies. Boston writes: 


Scholarships for families in need of help 
who have children under fourteen are never 
mentioned here. For fifty years and more 
that has been the Massachusetts age for 
compulsory education, and the community 
has accepted help as being just as necessary 
for a child of thirteen as for a child of five. 

(Zilpha D. Smith, School for Social Work- 
ers.) 


St. Paul writes: 


Compulsory education has been a law in 
this state for the past twenty years. The 
combat with the parents took place fifteen 
years ago. The ward politician who screams 
about the widow with the large family has 
been killed off. This is not to indicate that 
there are no violations of the law, but there 
is practically nobody in the city now who 
argues the wisdom of the law. Practically 
everybody admits that it is a good thing and 
that it ought to be enforced. This being the 
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situation parents do not come to the public 
poor department or any private relief agency 
for aid and give as a reason for the want 
that the children are not permitted to work. 
They do not set up the reason that a fifteen 
year old boy is earning nothing any more 
than a four year old. That is, they do not 
say this when they are applying for relief.— 
(A. W. Gutridge, Associated Charities. ) 


Portland, Me., writes: 


In perhaps ten different families it has 
been necessary to arrange additional help 
varying from only a few dollars up to, in 
one instance, $200. within the year. The 
money has been raised just as other aid for 
families is raised by appeal to individuals 
and societies—(H. S. Braucher, Associated 
Charities. ) 


The fact that the poverty question in 
relation to child labor is simply one of 
relief was clearly brought out by Mr. 
Folks in his paper a year ago, and has 
probably been recognized by most of 
those who administer scholarship funds. 
But wherever such funds have been cre- 
ated the relief character of the assistance 
has been uniformly kept in the back- 
ground, and it is to the feeling that 
such a policy is essential that we must 
ascribe the use of the word “scholar- 
ship.” Parents, it is said, would rather 
starve than take a cent of charity. But 
in the seventeen cities when such cases 
are handled by the regular relief societies, 
we cannot believe that parents have 
starved rather than receive help from the 
Charity Organization Society. In fact, 
those of longest experience in relief work 
tell us that parents are quite exceptional 
who hold an antagonism to relief, even 
approximating that embodied in this ex- 
aggerated expression. But, it is argued 
also, those who ought to enforce the law 
are opposed to relief through the regu- 
lar channels because they conceive of 
this as a degradation—a “‘pauperizing of 
the family,” and that officials can be lured 
into the performance of their full duty 
only by giving the ugly thing an attractive 
name. [From bitter experience with offi- 
cials who hold just such views, I admit the 
force of this argument, and it is chiefly 
on this ground that I see the advisability, 
in many cases, of establishing scholar- 
ships, 1. e., for the temporary purpose of 
educating officials up to a broad view of 
the problem. 
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It is this temporary purpose of the 
scholarship system which I feel needs to 
be emphasized more than it has been, 
The aim of such a system is to get legis- 
latures to pass child labor laws and to get 
administrators to enforce them. In my 
opinion, if this can be done without the 
establishment of scholarships, it is in 
every way an advantage. Relief societies 
in all our large cities are doing a grand 
work, but they are handicapped continu- 
ally by the persistent belief in the minds 
of many people that they more or less 
pauperize those whom they relieve—not 
that relief itself is degrading, but be- 
cause the relief comes from an organiza- 
tion with the word “charity” in its name. 
| feel very strongly that child labor work- 
ers ought not to add to the relief societies’ 
difficulties by using arguments which will 
tend to perpetuate this false conception 
of the organized relief-giving of the pres- 
ent day. 

In many communities where the child 
labor laws have been a long time in force, 
and where relief societies have won the 
confidence of the people, scholarships 
have never proved to be necessary. Such 
appears to have been the case in the sev- 
enteen cities named above. But workers 
in other places, trying to raise the child 
labor standard by a new law, or to en- 
force a law that has been a dead letter, 
have found themselves faced with a pub- 
lic opinion that will not stand for a law if 
it is going to cause increased applications 
to organized charity. In such cases schol- 
arships are essential, but only, in my 
opinion, until public sentiment can be- 
come adjusted to the new standard. Bos- 


ton has never had a scholarship system, — 


but it is realized there that a temporary 
necessity for some such system might 
yet arise. I quote from Miss Alice L. 
Higgins, secretary of the Associated 
Charities of that city: 


There has been no radical change in our 
law that has thrown a number of children 
out of work, and so the matter has not come 
up in any special way. If the bill drafted 
this year, providing that children between 
fourteen and sixteen shall not work more 
than eight hours a day, or without a medical 
certificate, becomes a law it may bring up 
the matter. : 


Miss Mary E. Richmond, general sec-. 


* 
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tetary of the Society for Organizing 
Charity, Philadelphia, has described con- 
ditions which may justify the scholar- 
ship system for a time. She says: 


Just after the passage of a new law for. 


which the public has received little or no 
preparation in advance, almost any expedi- 
ent may be worth trying that will tide over 
the period of readjustment. I worked for 
years in a community that at that time had 
no compulsory education law or a child labor 
law. Very poor people contrived to keep 
their children away from work until they 
had been confirmed, because that was recog- 
nized as the socially correct thing to do. As 
soon, however, as children were confirmed 
they were sent to work, whether their earn- 
ings were especially needed or not. The 
standard imposed in this case by certain 
great religious bodies had been loyally ac- 
cepted by the parents. When the law was 
passed in Pennsylvania prohibiting child 
labor under the age of thirteen, and a com- 
pulsory education law was passed com- 
pelling children to go to school until that 
age, some teachers found that families that 
formerly had kept their older children in 
school until they were a good deal over thir- 
teen, took the younger children out on their 
thirteenth birthday, accepting the _ state’s 
dictum in the matter as setting the fashion. 


The function of the scholarship system, 
then, is to ease over a period of adjust- 
ment made necessary by a sudden, and 
perhaps also, a marked raising of the 
standard forced on a community through 
a new law, or through a more thorough 
enforcement—or both. Exactly such a 
condition is what gave birth to our two 
largest scholarship systems: those in New 
York city and in Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, a new law had been 
passed raising the age limit from thir- 
teen to fourteen, and requiring proof of 
age instead of the mere parent’s affida- 
vit. New York’s experience has been 
much advertised through the size of the 
fund which has been needed there, about 
$3,000 a year, and through the publica- 
tion by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee of its pamphlet describing the op- 
eration of the system, in that city, and 
I feel it important that the absolutely 
unique conditions prevailing in New 
York in 1904 and 1905, be understood, 
since otherwise the experience of that city 
might prove a discouragement to those 
- who see no chance of raising any pro- 
portionate fund for use in their own com- 
munities. The state had required docu- 
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mentary evidence of age in place of par- 
ent’s affidavits, these having probably 
been more commonly false in New York 
city with its immense foreign population 
than in any other part of the country. 
Moreover, unlike most child labor laws, 
the New York law, from 1903 to 1907, 
required that ‘children who could not 
prove that they were fourteen by filing 
documentary evidence of age, must re- 
main in school until they became sixteen 
years of age. About ten per cent of the 
applicants for certificates were sent back 
to school on this ground. The new law 
also added an educational standard for 
beginning work—equivalent to the com- 
pletion of the five ana one-half grades. 
Literally thousands of fourteen-year-old 
children were refused certificates because 
they were below this standard. A flat 
nine-hour law was substituted for a ten- 
hour law, unenforceable because of its 
exceptions, the school attendance age 
was changed, being raised in effect from 
twelve to fourteen, a vigorous commis- 
sioner of labor was secured in place of 
one who had been content with compil- 
ing statistics, and finally, an organiza- 
tion had come into existence with funds 
enough to keep a man constantly at work 
among the superintendents and_ school 
principals, jogging them into an activity 
unknown before. As a result of all 
these forces there was cutting down of 
the child labor force of the state, ex- 
ceeded in extent only by the state of IIli- 
nois. Even our crude census figures 
show it—a decrease of children in fac- 
tories from 12,401 in 1900 to 7,979 in 
1905. Such a change was tremendous, 
and the unusual scholarship situation is 
the result. The establishment of the spe- 
cial fund in that city, faced with this un- 
precedented change of standards, was a 
powerful aid in holding school officials 
up to a strict enforcement of the law. 
Resentment against the law, even with 
this answer in the committee’s hands, ex- 
pressed itself in at least one attempt on 
the part of school officials to repeal sec- 
tions which the committee had put into 
law, and it may be questioned if such at- 
tempts might not have succeeded had we 
not been able to point to scholarships as 
a better way out of the difficulty. As an 
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educator of educators the scholarship 
system has wrought wonders in New 
York city. And through the strengthen- 
ing of the official’s arm, leading him to 
a strict enforcement of the law, the sys- 
tem has become a herald of the fact that 
school laws impose an unalterable obli- 
gation on every family in the city—an 
obligation to which parents must learn 
to adjust themselves. Scholarships will 
help the adjustment, but no one has the 
right to remove or in any way reduce the 
obligation. 

The dangers which I think I see in 
the system are two: First, that, being 
handled as it sometimes is by persons 
not widely experienced in the matter of 
poor relief, it willcome to be regarded 
as a permanent part of child labor law 
enforcement; and, secondly, that the 
amount given in relief will be based on 
some other standard than that of the 
families’ need. Several scholarship or- 
ganizations have reported that their 
scholarships are equivalent in amount to 
“what the child could earn,’ and one at 
least promised to adjust its payments on 
this basis, when announcing the plan to 
the school officials responsible for en- 
forcing the law. It is quite plain that if 
adhered to, this might bring about a 
pension of four dollars a week to a fam- 
ily, when “adequate” relief, even accord- 
ing to the modern conception of that 
word, would perhaps be afforded by a 
pension of two dollars a week. The un- 
fortunate results from the application of 


such a standard need not be argued, but 
the fact that this standard has officially 
been announced by several scholarship 
organizations is evidence to the writer 
of a beclouding of ideas which seems to 
follow inevitably when we regard a pos- 
sible child laborer’s family which is in 
need as different in any essential respect 
from the general run of relief cases. 

We find ourselves unconsciously think- 
ing of the child as having a right to 
work—at say thirteen—which right we 
have taken from him, and for which we 
ought to compensate him. Hence the 
idea of equivalence between the amount 
of a scholarship and the possible rate of 
wages. As illustrating the danger in- 
volved in loose thinking of this sort, I 
will quote again, in conclusion, from Miss 
Richmond, secretary of the Society for 
Organizing Charities in Philadelphia: 


To encourage either the churches, the re- 
lief societies, charitable individuals, former 
employers, relatives or friends, to think of 
families which are handicapped by sickness, 
accident or death, as families in which the 
twelve or thirteen-year old child should 
either go to work or receive a scholarship 
for staying at school, is to delay that natural 
and normal adjustment that we all must 
hope for, where we would no more think of 
putting a child under fourteen to work than 
of putting a child of under six to work. In 
my opinion, educational bodies and child 
labor committees will accomplish far more 
in the long run if they will establish school 
attendance, not as an exceptional thing in 
cases of poverty, and a thing needing excep- 
tional reward, but as the only right, the only 
possible thing to do. 


Object Lesson in Bovine Tuberculosis 


Marshalltown, Iowa, a city of the sec- 
ond class with about 14,000 inhabitants, 
has hit upon a novel way of impressing 
upon the minds of the public a wholesome 
lesson which would be of equal value in 
any other city which has not yet com- 
pletely purified its milk supply. 

A conspicuous announcement appeared 
in the only daily newspaper that the pub- 
lic was requested to be present, at an hour 
named on the following day, in the opera 
house where Dr. J. H. McNeil, head of 
the Division of Veterinary Medicine of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College, 
would demonstrate the effects of tuber- 


- 


culosis on the carcass of a cow which had — 


been slaughtered for the purpose, said 
animal having formerly been owned by 
at NGOS is50e. ee 
St., having furnished milk for one of the 
regular routes of the city, having been 
subjected to the tuberculin test and con- 
demned by the city inspector, and having 
been purchased and slaughtered for the 
purpose of this demonstration. This an- 
nouncement with its accompanying par- 
ticulars naturally excited great interest 
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and became the subject of universal com-: 


ment and discussion. 
A physician, Dr. W. S. Devine, who 
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was a member of the City Council—which 
body also served as the local Board of 
Health—not only originated this plan but 
personally with a subscription paper 
raised the modest sum required to carry 
it out. Half of the amount was sub- 
scribed by business men of the city and 
the other half by farmers who happened 
at the time to be taking a short course in 
stock and grain judging and domestic 
science under the general auspices of the 
Agricultural College. 

The city was thoroughly billed on the 
morning following the announcement in 
the newspapers, and half an hour before 
the time named for the lecture the opera 
house was filled with as interested and 
expectant an audience as anyone could 
desire. It looked as if the physician and 
the veterinarian had taken some risk in 
their experiment as the cow which they 


slaughtered was externally in excellent: 


physical condition with plenty of abdomi- 
nal fat. There had, however, been a very 
definite tuberculin reaction and they had 
the confidence and enthusiasm of the 
sanitarian and the laboratory expert. 
The knife speedily justified their confi- 
dence. The lungs of the animal when ex- 
posed on the table before the audience 
were found to be studded with fine and 
coarse tubercular nodules. There was 
one abscess of a cheesy substance at 
least three inches in diameter nearly in a 
state of breaking down. The spleen had 
six or eight nodules, yellowish grey in 
appearance, easily seen from a distance 
and showing the characteristic nodule on 
being opened. There was one large cir- 
cumscribed mass of tubercular invasion 
in the liver one and one-half inches in 
diameter, besides three smaller tubercular 
areas. 

After the demonstration the lecturer 
pressed home his advantage with a vig- 
orous, interesting talk on bovine tubercu- 
losis, describing the manner of invasion, 
its prevalence, its cost to cattlemen and 
its danger to the public. Dwelling upon 
the tuberculin test, he insisted upon its 
harmlessness and reliability, described the 
manner of preparing the tuberculin and 
gave the highest commendation to the 
city authorities for the enactment of the 
ordinance requiring dairy and meat in- 
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spection. He then invited the audience to 
pass in review by the table on which the 
carcass was lying, where, with several 
assistants to aid him, he pointed out to 
the now intensely interested people the 
tubercular lesions and showed how the 
breaking down of the tissues would soon 
have undermined the physical health of 
the animal. It required no microscope to 
see the abscess formation or the tu- 
bercular nodules, nor did it require a 
microscope to see the effect upon the au- 
dience when they thus realized the inter- 
nal ravages of the disease on a particular 
animal. They realized that there was no 
juggling about the demonstration. Here 
stood the local chief of police in his white 
duck suit, the veterinarian and city in- 
spector—with all of whom the great ma- 
jority of the audience were well acquaint- 
ed—assisting the head of the Veterina- 
rian Department of the State College, of 
whose standing they were assured and in 
whose skill they had confidence. From 
the departing audience such expressions 
were overheard as: “That was the great- 
est lecture and demonstration ever seen 
or heard”; “I could not believe a cow 
that looked as well as that one did could 
have tuberculosis”; “And to think that 
people were using milk from that dis- 
eased animal makes me shiver; of course 
they did it unknowingly, bah! no more 
milk for me until I know the cow has 
been tested.” 

The dairymen present did not relish 
these remarks but the occasion made its 
own impression upon them. Previously 
they had individually and by organization 
been fighting the ordinance. After this 
lecture they realized that there was no 
public sentiment whatever left in support 
of their opposition and their attitude en- 
tirely changed. They now became 
anxious to have everyone’s cattle inspect- 
ed, and developed especial anxiety con- 
cerning the farmers in the surrounding 
country, even those who bring butter to 
market, and they lost no opportunity to 
impress upon the council the importance ° 
of safeguarding this source of danger. 
In other words they have become vigor- 
ous allies of the Board of Health and 
municipal authorities in extending the 
area of sanitary precaution. They have 
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become friends of the council, and of 
course the council can fully agree with 
their views concerning the desirability of 
further progress. On the other hand, 
however, many of the farmers of their 
own volition are making application to 
have their herds examined. 

Prior to the dramatic demonstration 
which scored such a victory for the 
health authorities, there had been the 
usual exasperating and dubious contro- 
versy between the few who were aroused 
to the danger to the public health and 
the few whose commercial interests were 
threatened by the sanitary measures. 
The milkmen had formed an organiza- 
tion and employed counsel. They held 
that the tuberculin test was not reliable, 
that cows were liable to be injured by it, 
that the very appearance of the veterina- 
rian in the herd caused the animals to 
become excited and their temperature to 
rise, and that the whole movement was an 
interference with their rights and prop- 
erty. The City Council, however, had 
taken a firm stand and moved slowly for- 
ward. One dairyman, recognizing the 
justice of the ordinance, had asked for 
an inspection of his herd and, in spite 
of threatenings and grumblings, the in- 
spection was continued until the opening 
of the lecture course gave the opportunity 
for the decisive and overwhelming dem- 
onstration of the wisdom of their action. 
It was the belief of those who were be- 
hind the milk ordinance, justified by the 
outcome, that they could not only con- 
vince the public that the sale of infected 
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milk was dangerous, but that they could 
also persuade the dairymen that it was 
to their own financial interest to protect 
their herds from infection. 

The following sections from the local 
ordinance under which the authorities are 
acting will be of interest: 


It is further provided that whosoever 
within the corporate limits of the city of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, shall offer for sale milk 
or products of milk—butter or cream—vwith- 
in the aforesaid limits, shall first procure a 
license from the mayor, previous to the 
granting of which, however, the said appli- 
cant shall state in writing his place of resi- 
dence, number of cows and other cattle on 
his premises, which information the mayor 
shall cause to be filed in a book that shall be 
kept for that purpose. He shall also state 
in writing whether he supplies milk or its 
products from other source than from his 
own cows, and from whom with place of resi- 
dence. 

The mayor shall appoint a veterinary sur- 
geon in good standing with the State Board 


‘of Health whose duty shall be to inspect all 


cows and other cattle unless wholly isolated 
from said cows on the premises from which 
milk or its products are furnished for sale 
within the corporate limits, with what is 
known as the tuberculin test for tubercu- 
losis, the inspection to be made as rapidly 
as convenient after the passage of this ordi- 
nance, and annually thereafter not later 
than the first of April of each year—pro- 
vided, however, that whenever any cow or 
cattle has been added to the herd or taken 
on the premises the same shall be inspected 
and subjected to the tuberculin test immedi- 
ately on being reported to the mayor, at 
any time of the year whensoever reported. 


Other sections authorize inspection of 
premises by the health officers and pro- 
vide penalties for violations. 
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OLD AGE PENSTONS 


To THE EDIToR: 

In your issue of October 3 the article on 
Ola Age Pensions, by Prof. H. R. Seager of 
Columbia University, closes (p. 12) with the 
words: “If this is a correct analysis of the 
psychology of saving (in the foregoing 
pages), non-contributory pensions will not 
only add at once to the sum of human hap- 
piness, but, what is more important, will 
quicken the development of that spirit of 
independence and self-help which lies at the 
basis of all true progress. On these grounds 
I welcome the new law as an important for- 
ward step in social legislation.” 

In the same number of October 3, Percy 


Alden, M. P., in an article on Recent Social 
Legislation in the British Parliament, gives 
on pages 31-32, a brief and very commenda- 
tory account of the recently enacted old-age 
pension law. I have hoped to see some edi- 
torial opinion expressed on this subject, 
which is as important to this country as to 
England, perhaps more so at this moment, 
since opinion has not here become erystal- 
lized into law, and there is still time for con- 
sideration and discussion. Five later num- 
bers of Craritirs AND THr Commons have 
now appeared and there has been no editorial 
article on the subject, nor has there been 
any original article treating the matter of 
old age pensions from a different standpoint. 

In the issue of October 17 in the review 
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of The Trend of Things, on p. 110, several 
passages are quoted from an article in the 
Charity Organisation Review (London), for 
September. These indeed deal with the sub- 
ject from a different point of view, but, al- 
though no direct criticism is offered, these 
passages are so presented as to give the im- 
pression that they are but “shivering 
thoughts” to which no attention need be paid. 

Will not CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS give 
serious consideration to this question, the 
settlement of which must have far-reaching 
consequences, for better or for worse, 
throughout the country? If so cool and 
wise a person as Lord Cromer feels that the 
measure now entered upon in England may 
well involve the very existence of the em- 
pire, the same question must have a deep 
significance and importance for us in this 
country as well. 

FRANCES R. MorsE. 
Boston. 


ALDEN UNFMPLOYMENT BILL 


To THE EDITOR: 

In the issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, Vol. xx, No. 21, there was a sig- 
nificant report on the Strasburg plan of 
insurance against unemployment, involving 
very successful co-operation of the city with 
organized labor. Inasmuch as the problem 
of the unemployed is at present a very 
acute question, and probably will continue 
one of primary and important interest, it 
seemed well to send you a brief account of 
an address on this subject by Percy Alden, 
during his recent visit to Chicago, while 
a guest of the Woman’s Trade Union League 
and its friends. 

Mr. Alden, out of his experience in East 
London as general all-around helper oi hu- 
manity, spoke as one having the authority 
and sanction of personal knowledge. He 
opened the subject by declaring that the 
problem of the unemployed was one of the 
fundamental questions of our time, that an 
attempt to solve it would carry one down to 
the roots of our social and industrial order. 
While the difficulties were great, they were 
not insuperable, and a measurable. solution 
would surely be forthcoming, if only men of 
brains and courage gave it earnest and ade- 
quate consideration. 

In England there has been some progress 
beyond the old plan of lodging the unem- 
xloyed in work-houses or casual wards, al- 
though the relief for the unemployed is still 
very loose and weak in its general admin- 
istration. At present a local board—called 
the distress committee—which Mr. Alden ad- 
mitted had a very distressful sound, he him- 
self preferring “committee for the unem- 
ployed,’—may provide employment for the 
idle, either by grant from the public treas- 
ury or by private contribution. Naturally 
the local government in the fear of raising 
the rates, or taxes, is very reluctant to 
make an appropriation and the relief lan- 
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guishes. Nevertheless in some localities an 
advance has been made, as in West Ham, 
where there is the greatest body of unem- 
ployed ever found in one community, and 
the poverty, according to Mr. Alden, almost 
unparalleled in history. West Ham raised 
funds by voluntary subscription which have 
lately been supplemented by government 
subsidies, and has established a labor colony 
for clearing and draining waste land. 

In England, Mr. Alden estimates that 
about eight per cent of the skilled and about 
sixteen per cent of the unskilled workers of 
the country are idle, and that the total num- 
ber of unemployed is about 750,000. 

At the last session of Parliament, Mr. 
Alden introduced a bill which was designed 
to place responsibility for the administra- 
tion of relief for the unemployed on the na- 
tional government. At the outset his Dill 
declared the government was _ responsible 
for finding or providing work for the unem- 
ployed. This feature of the bill was sub- 
jected to much criticism because it seemed 
to transcend the limitations of the state ac- 
cording to the dominant social and political 
theory. But as Mr. Alden pointed out, the 
innovation was no wise so revolutionary as 
it seemed. The government already through 
the poor law assumes responsibility for the 
maintenance of the unemployed. To pro- 
vide work for the idle and permit them to 
maintain themselves is only another and bet- 
ter method of maintenance. This arrange- 
ment therefore was no more revolutionary 
than the poor law. 

Another section in the bill provided for 
the continuance of the local committees as 
the administrators of the relief, but pro- 
vided further that the necessary funds 
should come out of the national and not the 
local treasury, thus seeking to overcome the 
objection of the Jocal taxpayer. 

Further the bill provided for the appoint- 
ment of national commissioners or inspec- 
tors, who should not only canvass the coun- 
try and collect information, but who should 
also suggest remedies and take steps, when 
the necessity arose, of relieving the unem- 
ployed situation at once. The purpose of 
this section was also to nationalize rather 
than to localize the relief. Mr. Alden con- 
tends that in England the problem of the 
unemployed can only be dealt with by the 
national government, and the relief for the 
unemployed will’ continue to be inadequate 
and ineffective so long as it remains a local 
affair. 

Other regulations in the bill provided that 
the local boards could determine the resi- 
dence of those seeking relief—at present 
one must reside in the locality for one year 
before being eligible, thus preventing migra- 
tion from town to town,—the wages were 
also to be slightly under the going rates in 
order to remove any inducement for men 
already employed to give up their work in 
hope of a better wage. 

The bill met with much opposition and 
did not come to a final reading. 
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eIn reply to questions as to opportunities 
for such employment, Mr. Alden said the op- 
portunities manifestly lie in the afforesta- 
tion of land, necessarily a national enter- 
prise, as the rewards were so far in the 
future as to be uninviting to private capital. 
Besides afforestation meant the creation of 
many subsidiary industrics, and would get 
the people away from the cities to the land. 
Mr. Alden estimates that there are 10,000,000 
acres of land in England that could be used 
for this purpose. 

Further the reclamation of waste land 
gave good opening for such public employ- 
ment. In Tottenham (his own constitu- 
ency), work on waste lands had been car- 
ried forward successfully and at less cost 
than the estimate of the engineer. In ad- 
dition to the above there remained river and 
harbor improvements as a constant source 
of public employment. 

In reply to the question as to where the 
funds were to come from for the expense of 
such relief, the speaker proposed a tax on 
land, particularly vacant land, and a gradu- 
ated income tax. The revenue from these 
sources would meet the expense for relief 
as well as the other expenses of govern- 
ment. 

Further he believed the government 
should subsidize those trade unions that 
give out-of-work pay to their members. It 
would help them and encourage other unions 
to undertake this very successful method of 
forestalling the poverty that so often fol- 
lows unemployment. This is in line with 
the method pursued in Strasburg according 
to the report referred to above. The trans- 
lation in the consular report of the German 
term Gewerkschaften as “industrial socie- 
ties,’ while literal, is also uninforming. 
Gewerkschaften are trades unions, nothing 
more or less, and the term should be so ren- 
dered, wherever used. 

In reply to a question by Mrs. Robins, 
president of the league, as to what was be- 
ing done for the out-of-work woman, the 
speaker said that the cultivation of flowers 
and small fruits had been found to be suit- 
able, remunerative and healthful. 

Although the differences between England 
and the United States: may be considerable 
so far as the unemployed are concerned, the 
problems of relief and remedy are not at 
bottom essentially different and one is glad, 
if light breaks out in any direction on this 
perplexing matter. One advantage the 
United States possesses lies in the fact that 
a beginning has been made on the adminis- 
trative machinery, through the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, the state labor 
bureaus and free employment agencies, and 
certain municipal employment agencies. All 
these need is an expansion and energizing 
of their functions to give a good basis for 
concerted action, if it becomes a permanent 
necessity to care for. a large group of un- 
employed. Some of us fear that it will be 
necessary. JAMES MULLENBACH. 
Municipal Lodging House, Chicago, Ill. 


SOCIAL SIDE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


To THE EDITOR: 

An article in CHARITIES AND THE ComMMONS, 
entitled The Social Side of the Public School, 
sounded the dominant note of to-day among 
educators. Since the article undertook to 
state the attitude of the association which 
stands for the education of the nation, The 
National Education Association, one read it 
most hopefully. 

What was the social side of school desired 
by this representative body? “Preparation 
for life,’ ‘‘equal opportunity,” and “indus- 
trial education,’ were the calls made; and 
the emphasis was all upon the future man or 
woman. A close examination failed to dis- 
close any reference to the child’s present, 
to a rich life at every stage. By “prepar- 
ation for life’ was meant the child’s future, 
with his material livelihood constantly im- 
plied. “Equal opportunity” called for plac- 
ing each child in front of opportunities se- 
lected for him. “Industrial education” was 
to be supervised by ‘“‘broad-minded manufac- 
turers.” That is by men who have the per- 
fection of the industry as their aim, not the 
perfection of the man. 

Has any part of a public education sys- 
tem the right to set up any aim above that 
of the greatest possible perfection of the 
social whole? To attain this there must be 
the nearest possible perfection of the in- 
dividual. But the perfection of the man can 
come only through the perfection of the 
whole child at each stage of his growth. 

Why do “numbers of children leave school 
with an utterly inadequate preparation for 
life?” Simply because they have not lived. 
Give children the chance to live full lives 
and their “constructive earning power” will 
take care of itself. The article quotes with 
approval, “Living power without constructive 
earning power is un-American.” As here 
used this is a misconception, for men who 
have no constructive earning power can have 
no true living power. The emphasis in this 
article (was it also at this summer’s sessions 
of the National Education Association?) is 
upon earning not upon living; and the 
aganger in this attitude is that public educa- 
tion will produce machines with mere earn- 
ing power, without a man’s rightful inheri- 
tance of living power. If children have been 
taught to live, when the day to earn is 
reached, the power to earn will be ready 
to seize and make use of opportunities to 
earn, and this with a precision of choice 
which will minimize the dangers of failure 
to the individual and to society. 

“General instruction applicable to all chil- 
dren” was asked for up to the ages of four- 
teen, or to twelve, by opposing arguments. 
But can education be applicable to all chil- 
dren at any given age? Even granting that 
every child must be taught to read and write, 
children do not all need this at the same 
age, or on the same day of the week. Why 
should not the public school let a child alone 
sometimes for an hour or two, or turn him 
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to an activity that he is ready for? A few 
private schools do this; why should the pub- 
lic school child be treated with any less psy- 
chological insight? Every child at any 
given age can be efficient in some construc- 
tive, creative way. How many, inside a 
school building at any rate, do any work ex- 
cept what they are told to do? This con- 
dition is not the result of child nature but 
of child warping. 
- The note that seems not to have been 
struck was this: at every age a child should 
live a rounded life. If he has opportunities 
for this, there will be no difficulty in decid- 
ing when the time has come for high school, 
for trade school, or whether he should con- 
tinue at school at all, but should join the 
class of the unskilled. Why is there so much 
disagreement about the age suitable for en- 
trance to trade schools? How many chil- 
dren who go to the end of the elementary 
school, show what they are fitted for? If 
they do, have they not in each case had op- 
portunities outside of school for living, for 
experiences which were vital, illuminating; 
which showed him his own worth and his 
relations with his fellow beings? But public 
education has no right to leave this most 
important part of education to the chance 
that the home or the street will or can sup- 
ply it. 
Mary S. Maror. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUR LICENSING SYSTEM 


To THE EDITOR: 

The closing paragraph of your leading 
editorial in your issue for October 31 sug- 
gests a-plan for the reorganization of our 
licensing system which ought to have serious 
consideration. No one who has been in 
touch with any one of the businesses which 
have been compelled to apply to the License 
Bureau for the right to live, can but feel the 
erying need for a thorough-going reform. 

._ An erroneous impression is, however, 
given by the statement that an amendment 
to the New York charter was offered at the 
last session proposing ‘“‘a concentration of all 
licensing power, great and small, in the 
hands of some one responsible department, 
- specifically the police.’ No such amend- 
ment was introduced. The People’s Insti- 
tute and the Women’s Municipal League 
through a joint committee sought to amend 
into proper form and to pass the so-called 
~ Gluck bill, one among a number of bills 
which related solely to moving-picture ex- 
hibitions. This measure would have placed 
the licensing of these exhibitions in the 
hands of the police, uniting them thus with 
the theaters where they properly belong; 
would have increased the yearly license fee 
from $25 to $150, and would have. prohibited 
children under sixteen from attending, unac- 
~ eompanied, during the evening or after 3 
~ o’clock on days when the public schools of 
the city are in session. It is not generally 
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known that under the present law these 
common shows need not legally exclude chil- 
dren unaccompanied, and that the manager 
cannot be punished for admitting them, un- 
less the exhibition can be proved to be posi- 
tively immoral. It was this last provision 
of the bill, as amended by these organiza- 
tions, which won the interest and secured 
the public endorsement of the Board of Hdu- 
cation. : ’ 

The general situation in Albany towards 
the close of the session was unfavorable to 
the passage of any reform legislation, and 
the bill could not be pulled through. 

The special study of the moving-picture 
shows made last year by the joint committee 
referred to, indicated clearly how complex 
and difficult is the treatment of this matter 
or city licensing. In a large measure each 
business or group of businesses licensed has. 
a problem of its own, and any comprehensive 
plan for dealing with the subject as a whole 
must be carefully worked out with all the 
facts of the situation in mind. The political 
as well as the economic importance of the 
problem is apparent to every social worker, 
and there are few local questions which they 
should urge more particularly upon the con- 
sideration of our present Charter Commis- 
sion. 

MIcHAEL M. Davis, JR., 
Secretary of The People’s Institute. 


TURHBISH AND RUSSIAN NOTES 


To THE EDITOR: 

Since leaving America for Persia I have 
often thought of CHARITIES and the School 
of Philanthropy. The social view adds an 
interest to travel not known before. 

Perhaps you will be interested in an in- 
stance of this. Our steamer stopped a day 
at Constantinople. The view of Constan- 
tinople from the harbor deserves its fame. 
Why could we occidentals’ not plan such 
picturesque architecture and set it in living 
green. The charm of the city lies not only 
in its site but in its variety and individual- 
ity. Alas, it is becoming more like our 
cities. When I spoke of the beauty of Con- 
stantinople Greek and Turk alike exclaimed, 
“Oh, but it is so crowded.” As I looked 
from the fifth story window of a new west- 
ern apartment house down into the little 
courts of the surrounding high houses and 
then over to the old Byzantine city with 
its low houses surrounded by green it was 
easy to see the contrast and the danger. 

Beyond the city low, substantial buildings. 
attracted our attention. They proved to be 
the Turkish almshouse. A Turkish mollah 
informed us that families were not separated 
there and that Moslem and Christian each 
had his own place of worship. 

The Greek girl who waited on us at table 
was a factory girl. ‘The factory had closed 
down in her home town. She was afraid it. 
would open again and her step-father would 
force her to go back. She said that her 
work, that of unwinding silk cocoons in 
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very hot water, ruins the health of the 
women engaged in it. 

On our way through the bazaars we met a 
man carrying samples of the soldiers’ food 
to the sultan for inspection. 

It did one good just to look at the abund- 
ance of fruit in the bazaars. Am sorry I 
did not ask whether the price is within the 
reach of the poorest as in Persia. 

An English business man of long experi- 
ence told us the struggle for existence was 
not so severe in Constantinople as in large 
European cities. Drink does not play the 
part in moral destruction that it does in oc- 
cidental cities. 

The museum, the improvement of the 
streets, the sultan’s anniversary gift of 
drinking water were other matters not only 
of interest but of encouragement. They 
show the possibility of change for the bet- 
ter.. The museum, we learned on good au- 
thority, was founded at the suggestion of a 
public-spirited man who had influence with 
the sultan. The clash in Persia to-day shows 
the lack of such counsel. There is no one 
in a position to give Persia the benefit of 
occidental experience in government. At 
present the road to Persia is blocked. 


It is now September, but the present in- 
terest in Turkey reminds me of the letter I 
started to write to you before Russia en- 
grossed my thought. Perhaps you will find 
it opportune at this time and will be inter- 
ested in other points gleaned elsewhere. 

Before going to Paris and while there we 
were with missionaries from different parts 
of India. This gave a coveted opportunity 
for learning more along the lines of Miss 
Heaton’s article in CHARITIES. The over- 
crowding of famine children does not seem 
to be general but the tuberculosis and drink 
evils are strikingly evident in other sections 
as well. The missionaries added many in- 
teresting facts along kindred lines. They 
had not studied into the child labor situa- 
tion but were glad to have their attention 
drawn to these subjects. 

Russia has the broadest streets of any 
country within our ken. This fact will no 
doubt mean much to the future of this grow- 
ing country. The first city we touched, Ba- 
toum, seems to be a city of concrete. It was 
interesting to see ourselves (Americans) as 
others will see us in America when the use 
of cement and concrete become more general. 
The effect is good. Solidity and attractive- 
ness are combined in the outside and the 
inside of the buildings. 

The Russian dissenters’ meeting room in 
Batoum was the cleanest, most cheerful 
place I have ever worshipped God in. 
Though as immaculate as an operating room 
it did not give one the feeling of being lost 
in a snow storm which a hospital does. 
Foliage and plants in the windows were one 
thing that lent color. The dissenters have 
liberty now to come out into the light and 
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they have done so literally. When in Russia 


* a antegegele 
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before we have met with them in cellars and x 


back buildings. 


Here in Tiflis educational institutions are 


everywhere in evidence. The charge for 
tuition is not small even in the public 
schools. An Armenian citizen has donated 
a people’s house to the city. This is used 
as a theater, public lecture hall and library, 
The city has asked him to give an endow- 


ment fund in addition for its maintenance. 
Great improvements have been made in the — 
buildings within the past two or three ~ 


decades and the city has grown rapidly. 


Some of the buildings were injured during © 
the reign of terror two years ago but the © 
signs of this seem to be obliterated, but — 
some four per cent of the population are still — 


in overcrowded prisons and the sad lines in 


the faces of the general public have not been ' 


smoothed out. 
ELIZABETH J. EASTON. 


GEORGIA’S JUVENILE LEGISLATION ~ 


To THE EDITOR: 
A number of questions have come to me 


verbally or in writing asking about the legis- — 


lation in Georgia on behalf of juvenile de- 
linquents. I would be glad to answer such 


questions through your magazine in order — 


that all interested may have the desired in- 
formation. 

In the first place a juvenile court bill in- 
troduced by Representative Adams of Chat- 
ham, passed and has received the signature 
of the governor. The essential features of 
this bill are substantially as follows: 

First, children are to be tried in a way to 
approximate the corrective methods of good 
parents. as far as practical. Second, chil- 
dren’s courts may be established in any 
county of this state by the recommendation 


of two successive grand juries at different — 


terms of the court. 
have jurisdiction is the Superior Court, or 
in his absence from the county, or because of 


Third, the court to 


pressing business of the Superior Court, the 


child may be tried by the judge of any city 
court. The matter of complaints against 
delinquent children, the arrest of children by 


any officer on a warrant issued by the ordi: 
nary of any county, the recorder or the 


judge of the Superior Court, are very much 
like the legalized methods in other states, 
where the juvenile court and probation sys- 
tem have been effectively tried, as also the 
bringing to the trial of the parent, guardian 
or other person. 

The same is true of the definitions of a 
delinquent child, or a “wayward child.” It 
is left discretionary with the judge adjudi- 
cating the case of any of these children to 
put him on probation or send him to the 
Georgia State Reformatory. Provision is 
also made for punishment by paying a fine 
of one hundred dollars or by imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding six months, for 
any person who withdraws a child commit- 
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ted to another person, and the same is true 
of institutions to which the child may pe 
committed by the court. No person can 
cause, or attempt to cause such child to be 
withdrawn from any person or institution 
without paying the same penalty. 

Section 12 is as follows: 

The judge of the Superior Court of the 
county may make regulations: First, pro- 
viding for the visitation and inspection of 
the institutions and places where children 
are placed under this act; second, providing 
for the employment, education, discipline 
and punishment of children dealt with un- 
ager this act; third, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a deputy general, when in the 
discretion of the judge this shall be neces- 
sary in order to secure the best results; 
fourth, for the appointment of a probation 
officer, and such officers of the children’s 
court as the court may think necessary in 
order to carry out the provision of this act; 
females, residents of the county for four 
years preceding, may be appointed to hold 
any. office created by virtue of this act; fifth, 
prescribing the duties of the officers em- 
ployed in the administration of this act; 
sixth, for carrying this act into effect; sev- 
enth, for the imposition of a penalty not ex- 
ceeding $100 for the breach of any regula- 
tion under this act. 

It may be added that in the estimation of 
some members of our association, as well as 
others, this bill is defective like most bills 
and laws pertaining to this comparatively 
new system. The most conspicuous defect 
is that the Superior Court is given jurisdic- 
tion in adjudicating the cases of these ju- 
venile offenders. This court is a criminal 
court, though children are to be tried pri- 
vately in a branch of it and by the same 
judge or in his absence by a city court 
judge; but it is a branch of the Superior 
Court. Our Superior Court judges are all, 
so far as I know, excellent men; but living 
sometimes hundreds of miles away from the 
county where the child is to be tried, and 
spending not over one or two weeks in any 
county twice a year when he holds the Su- 
perior Court of that county, the judge has 
not the time to give to the children who may 
come under his supervision. 

Another mistake, regretted by those re- 
ferred to above, is that the bill provides that 
the same become a law only in those counties 
where two successive grand juries at differ- 
ent terms of the court recommend the ju- 
venile court Dill. Such recommendations 
from two successive grand juries will delay 
this system for years in some counties and 
in others it is feared it will always defeat it. 

In the third place, the provision requir- 
ing females to be residents of the county for 
four years before they can become probation 
officers, or otherwise assist the juvenile 
court system in that county is, we think, a 
blunder, for the reason that we may have to 
go, not only out of the county but out of 
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the State, to find a suitable or trained pro- 
bation officer. I do not believe in class or 
sex legislation. 

All friends of the movement in this state 
and elsewhere are, however, grateful for the 
beginning which has been made. In the 
future, no doubt, by education, organization 
and legislative amendments the system will 
be far better than it is now. 

CRAWFORD JACKSON, 
General Secretary Juvenile Protective 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION 


To THE EDITOR: 


In your issue of September 5 there ap- 
peared a letter which was a plea to give 
the brewers a chance. In writing this letter 
it is quite evident that the author overlooked 
some important facts which, if he had had 
them before him, would have caused him to 
hesitate before writing as he did; and be- 
cause of which a very great number of those 
who have studied the liquor traffic feel that 
the chance asked for, to improve the moral 
status of the saloon and restore to the sa- 
loon keeper his self-respect as one who is 
pursuing a legitimate trade, is beyond the 
power of any man or group of men to grant, 
even if they would. 

He largely bases his argument upon the 
extreme difficulty of any satisfactory regu- 
lation of the traffic except as it may come 
through the co-operation of the brewers; but 
in doing this he overlooks the fact known 
to many, that the very reason why the brew- 
ers have come to the point where they are 
talking about taking a hand in the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic, is because there is 
so large a prospect that a degree of regula- 
tion unsatisfactory to themselves is an ex- 
treme probability in the very near future. 
In a recent number of the Broadway Maga- 
zine one of them is quoted as saying of the 
anti-saloon forces: ‘‘Their people work seven 
days a week. It’s like fighting a presidential 
campaign twice a year—no rest, no let up, 
just pound, pound, pound on us twenty-four 
hours out of the twenty-four. We've been 
dumb and blind and deaf. They’ve already 
wiped us off half the map—and we thought 
we knew politics! Now we’ve got to learn 
all over again, and what’s more, we’ve got 
to learn from them! This is none of your 
brot herly-love-Willie-hold-baby-temperance- 
tea-parties we’re up against! This is hell!” 
If that does not mean regulation and law 
enforcement it comes so near to it that re- 
treat or compromise on the part of the anti- 
saloon people becomes impossible; while it 
certainly gives away the secret of the new 
found zeal of the brewers for reform. 

He then refers to the loss of their self- 
respect by those engaged in the traffic, 
as something which has been thrust upon 
them by the common consent of decent so- 
ciety based upon the “untenable proposition 
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of a moral taint inherent in the liquor traf- 
fic.’ It would be interesting to know upon 
what grounds the writer gives to his own 
judgment of the moral qualities of the traf- 
fic a so much higher value than to that of 
the common consent of decent society; es- 
pecially when that concurrent opinion has 
been passed upon and accepted as correct by 
the Supreme Court of the United States,— 
see Crowley v. Christensen (137 U. S., 86): 
“By the general concurrence of opinion of 
every civilized and Christian community, 
there are few sources of crime and misery 
to society equal to the dram shop . : 
The statistics of every state show a greater 
amount of crime and misery attributable to 
the use of ardent spirits obtained at these 
retail liquor saloons than to any other 
source. . . . Their sale in that form 
may be absolutely prohibited. It is a ques- 
tion of public expediency and public moral- 
ity, and not of federal law. The police power 
of the state is fully competent to regulate 
the business, to mitigate its evils or to sup- 
press it entirely.” 

The Supreme Court then goes on to clinch 
the nail that prevents any one from think- 
ing that this common consent of decent so- 
ciety may be merely a matter of their preju- 
dice, by saying, after it has thus referred 
to the statistics as to the amount of crime 
and misery due to it: “There is (therefore) 
no inherent right in a citizen to thus sell 
intoxicating liquor by retail; it is not a 
privilege of a citizen of the state or of a 
citizen of the United States.” 

It is exceedingly difficult for one at all 
familiar with the invariable features of the 
traffic, to conceive of the establishment of 
respectable taverns and saloons of a moral 
character. While as for brewers and dis- 
tillers co-operating with sane and intelligent 
temperance reformers towards the abatement 
of the evils of the saloon—well, when the 
lion and the lamb lie down together in peace 
there may be some power that will be able 
to bring it about. Before then we can con- 
ceive it possible only under some such con- 
ditions as are now sometimes seen in the 
co-operation of saloons, dives and brothels 
with the police power which winks at and 
protects them. 4 

Won. Hocartn Tower. 

Montclair, N. J. 


To THE Epiror: 

The plea, published in your issue of Sep- 
tember 5, to “give the brewer a chance” to 
improve the conditions of the liquor busi- 
ness, is apparently based on the idea that if 
this is done, “the cause of temperance will 
be lifted into a more healthful atmosphere 
and a ‘long step will be taken toward the 
solution of this grave problem.” Does the 
general course of the liquor industry to-day 
justify us in expecting the result predicted? 

The publicity which has been given to the 
brewers’ proposal to improve the saloon has 
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somewhat obscured another feature of their 
program which is not emphasized in the 
general press, but is to be found outlined 
in the trade journals, and its results appear 
on the bill-board and in the printed page 
which is spread before the eyes of an unsus- 
pecting or uninformed public. Briefly stated, 
the plan consists of a wide-spread “cam- 
paign of education” of all the people to the 
use of alcoholic beverages, especially of 
beer. 

Accordingly, dealers are advised to adver- 
tise in such terms as the following: “Beer 
ranks with milk as a blood and strength pro- 
ducer,’? although, according to the tables 
published by the Committee of Fifty,? Amer- 
ican beer contains only six per cent of food 
substances and some of this not available. 
as against the twelve per cent contained in 
milk. 

Much is said in certain beer advertise- 
ments? of the healthful qualities of this drink 
because it is made of barley. But there is 
no mention of the essential fact that by far 
the greater portion of the food element in 
barley is lost by fermentation and other pro 
cesses in beer making. : : 

American and foreign ales and beers con- 
tain practically the same amounts of solids 
according to the table given by the Commit 
tee of Fifty. Statistics of the brewers of 
Austro-Hungary for 1901 showed that the 
barley used for beer contained 511,424 tons 
of food material.* The beer made from it 
contained less than one-fifth as much solid 
matter (111,140 tons) and none of this was 
available for nutriment. Sir Victor Hors- 
ley® says that six pounds of barley are re- 
quired to make one gallon of ale, and that 
this contains only about half a pound of 
solids of which only a small portion, 7%. e., 
the albuminous substances, can be called 
nutritious. He calls special attention to the 
economic waste of the process. 

The public is told in advertisements that 
beer and ale aid digestion,® yet the experi- 
ments of Prof. R. H. Chittenden of Yale, 
showed that quantities of malt liquors equiv- 
alent to two and two-fifths tablespoonfuls 
taken at a meal retarded digestion, and 
amounts corresponding to one pint at a 
meal markedly retarded the digestive pro- 
cesses. “Retardation is perhaps more mark- 
ed with the malted beverages,’ said Prof. 
Chittenden.’ 

The bill boards hold up before the eyes 
of children and youth pictures of fast 
women and roystering men quaffing their 


1 Brewers’ Journal, January, 1967. 
ai Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem, Vol. 

» P. 342. 

3 Boston. Traveller, April 9.1908; Boston Post, March 
2, 1908, and August 12, 1908. Adv of X’s beer; Washing- 
ton Hvening Star, January 9, 1908, Ady. of Y’s beer. 


4 Tabellen zur Alkoholfrage, 1907. 
5 Alcohol and the Human Body, p. 35. 


6 Boston Post, August 4, 1908, Ady. Z’s ale; August 
12, 1908, Adv. X's beer. 


7Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem, Vol. 
I, pp. 199, 200, 294, 
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respective ales or beers. They tell these 
young people that “A’s Beer is a Treasure 
in Illness, a Pleasure in Health,” that “B’s 
Ale is Pure, Healthful, Refreshing, Enjoy- 
able,” that “C’s Ale helps the laborer do 
hard work.” 

Attractive booklets are sent through the 
land, their origin neatly concealed under 
some cabalistic initials which mean noth- 
ing save to those who happen to know that 
they represent a beer organization. 

They tell the uninformed reader that 
“beer drives out hard drink.’* Yet German 
statistics show that in 1870 the individual 
consumption of distilled liquors was 4.3 
litres of absolute alcohol and since 1880 
(nearly thirty years) it has stood fairly 
constant at about 4.4 litres of absolute alco- 
hol, and this while the consumption of beer 
rose from 37 litres to the individual in 1865 
to 116.6 in 1903.2 “Nothing is more erron- 
eous from the physician’s standpoint,” said 
Prof. Striimpel of Breslau fifteen years ago, 
“than to think of diminishing the destruc- 
tive effects of alcoholism by substituting 
beer for other alcoholic drinks.” 

Not only do the trade publications urge 
every inducement to drink, but they attack 
measures directed toward training youth to 
sobriety, misrepresenting” the public school 
requirements for temperance education. Yet 
the inaccuracy of the statements were 
proved to the public immediately after their 
first appearance five years ago.” 

The liquor trade advertisement used the 
name of the government in describing whis- 
keys and beers as “officially backed by the 
United States,” or “approved by the pure 
food commissioners,” or said that “the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
officially declares that beer is the purest and 
best of all foods and drinks,’~ until Acting 
Secretary Hays stated, “No such statement 
has been made by the department. The de- 
partment does all in its power to prevent 
having its views distorted but I regret that 
there is no law by which such practices may 
be reached”, and Secretary Wilson was com- 
pelled to announce™: “I am growing tired of 
seeing these untruthful statements. If this 
outrageous misrepresentation does not cease, 
the department will publish a list bearing 
the names of manufacturers who are indulg- 
ing in this campaign of education.” 

With a fine disregard of modern knowl- 
edge of the dangers in alcoholic drinks, of 
the changed customs regarding their use 
and sale, statesmen and clergymen“ are 
summoned from their graves to bear testi- 
mony in beer advertisements, sometimes in 


8U.S. B.A. Our Sober Country, p. 3. (United States 
Brewers’ Assn.) 


2Dr. Hugo Hoppe, Die Gefahren des Biergenusses. 
10U.8.B. A, Public School Physiology, pp. 7 and 8. 
11 United States Senate Document No. 171, p. 5. 

12 American Issue, Nov.9, 1907. 

13 4 merican Issue, May, 1907. 


4 Boston Herald, Sept.'1, 1908; Washington Star and 
Boston Post, January 9, 1908, Adv. of Y beer. 
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ingeniously distorted quotations,” to the 
efficacy and virtue of beer. 

Even if these men of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were correctly quoted, 
it is, as Bishop Warren Candler has recently 
said in an article on this subject, “utterly 
unfair to plead as precedents the words or 
deeds of any man without taking into ac- 
count the sentiments and customs which 
were current in his time. Moral progress 
would be forever arrested if each generation 
were taught to perpetuate the vices of all its 
ancestors.” 

The foregoing are not imaginary nor soli- 
tary instances of the educational methods 
employed to-day by the liquor trade inter- 
ests. They have all appeared in the press 
of the last two years. 

As long as the American beer industry 
continues to use these methods for perpet- 
uating and extending the drink habit, the 
well-informed person will inevitably con- 
tinue to have his doubts as to the efficacy for 
permanent temperance progress of the brew- 
ers’ plan to make saloons more respectable. 

C. F. StTopparp. 

Corresponding Secretary The Scientific 

Temperance Federation. 
Boston, Mass. 


To THE EDITOR: 

In the September 5 issue I note that L. 
Henry Schwab comments on the difficulty of 
preventing the illegal’ sale of liquor under 
no license. Since so many persons erron- 
eously assume, as he does, that the illegal 
sale of liquor is peculiar to no license I ven- 
ture to give a few results of personal inves- 
tigation. 

The illegal sale of liquor exists both un- 
der “yes” and “no”, but in a larger degree 
under “yes” as arule. In 1902 in the entire 
commonwealth of Massachusetts the number 
of illegal sellers in a thousand of the popula- 
tion was greater in the “yes” than in the 
“no” cities and towns, and the figures may 
be found in detail in a report I made that 
year to the Massachusetts Total Abstinence 
Society. 

In 1906 in the city of Marlboro, which had 
been for fifteen consecutive years under li- 
cense, and had a police force of which it 
boasted, fees were paid into the city treas- 
ury by twenty-three liquor sellers, while 
United States officials collected from forty- 
six, or 100 per cent of illegal sellers. 

In Ipswich, 1908, where the chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen was an expert on 
liquor laws, having served for years on the 
liquor law committee of the Massachusetts 
House, I found nine liquor sellers paying 
into the town treasury, while fifteen paid 
the United States; sixty-six per cent illegal. 

An illegal liquor dealer may be detected 
much more readily in a dry, than in a wet 
community, for reasons which are apparent. 

15 Toronto Pioneer, August 21, 1908, 

16 New Orleans Christian Advocate, Sept. 24, 1908. 
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Mr. Schwab assumes also that ‘no license” 
leads to secret drinking. Drinking, whether 
public or private, leads to drunkenness. The 
private or house drinking produces wife- 
beating, commonly called “assaults.” 

In Worcester, assaults have fallen off in 
about the same proportion as the arrests for 
drunks and a comparison of the four and a 
half months from May 1 to Sept. 15, 1907, 
shows about 1,825 and in 1908, 630, or 65 
per cent decrease under no license. 

Haverhill shows a decrease of 74 per cent 
and Lynn about 80 per cent for: the same 
period. These three cities with 140,000, 
75,000 and 40,000. population respectively, 
are surely large enough to make their ex- 
perience valuable. 

In twenty-seven years of local option in 
Massachusetts, municipalities that have 
tried both license and no license in fully 
ninety per cent of the cases show from two 
to over four times as many arrests for 
drunks under license as under no license. 

I observe also in the September 12 issue 
that George Muller criticises a statement of 
Alfred Manierre of New York. Mr. Man- 
ierre’s high professional standing is suffi- 
cient guarantee that he would make no care- 
less statement. 


Mr. Muller tells us that there is no 
class of business men of higher aver- 
age intelligence or commercial integrity 


than the brewers, and that all other manu- 
facturers have been involved in adulteration 
charges “but never the brewer.” 

One would hardly expect a circulation of 
false or misleading statements to be sug- 
gestive either of high intelligence or integ- 
rity. Last winter, a circular in the interest 
of the brewers, appeared simultaneously in 
Essex, Worcester, Hampden and BerkShire 
counties of Massachusetts. Among many 
old exploded theories this booklet contained 
this: 

“In some eight hundred towns and cities 
[no location given] the no license towns had 
an average tax rate of twenty-five dollars 
and the license about fifteen dollars to a 
thousand dollars valuation.” 

The report of the secretary of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts shows that in 
a five year period 19038-1907 inclusive, the 


HE LEAKE AND WATTS ORPHAN HOUSE, situ- 

ated on the boundary line between Yonkers and New 

York, readily accessible by way of Lowerre Station on the 
Northern Rz ulroad, or by L udlow Station on the New York 
Central, has acc ommodations for ned arly two hundred orphans, 
and it will take half- orphans where the father is dead, It has 
quite a number of vacancies at present and it will accept 
children between three and twelve years of age, provided 
they are healthy. Application may be made to George R. 
Brown, Supt., at Yonkers, N. Y., who will furnish blanks 
for the necess: ary information required by the institution, 
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places under license had an average tax rate 
of $16.79, and those under no license of 
$15.70. Each individual year shows. also 
that the average tax rate under “no” is less. 
than that under “yes.” 

Less than a decade ago the English brew- 
ers suffered great loss because it was shown 
that they were using thousands of tons of 
arsenic annually in manufacturing beer. 
About three years ago breweries in Massa- 
chusetts paid fines on three counts of $500 
each because the brewers had placed “a 
poisonous acid” in their product. Some of 
your readers may remember “Red Fox Ale,” 


which passed into history in consequence of . 


the exposure. 

A more serious evil even than that of the 
adulteration occurred in connection with 
that case. The brewers succeeded in sup- 
pressing the publication of the facts in al- 
most every daily paper. 

RosBert H. Macwoop, 
Claieaian Department of Temperance and 

Citizenship Massachusetts Christian En- 

deavor Union. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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By the Editor 


CERTAIN ANOMALIES IN THE STANDARDS OF LIVING IN NEW YORK 


According to Engel’s “laws,” workingmen’s budgets normally show the fol- 
lowing clearly marked tendencies in the items of expenditure: 

Subsistence steadily decreases in proportion as incomes increase. 

Rent remains nearly constant whatever the income. : 

Clothing also remains nearly constant. ; 

“Sundries” (including expenditures for health, insurance, recreation, edu- 
cation and the like) increase with increased income. 

These laws were based upon a very minute statistical analysis of the large 
number of individual budgets collected by different people, in different countries 
and through a period of many years. They were intended to express merely the 
facts disclosed by patient scrutiny of the actual budgets. We take it, however, 
that Engel’s laws do in a very general way also satisfy our sense of justice and 
propriety. What is more natural than that as income increases, gradually, let 
us say, from $600 to $1,000 a year, the family should occupy better dwellings, 
for which a constant percentage of the entire income, say twenty per cent or a 
little more, would have to be paid; that the expenditure for clothing, increas- 
ing in absolute amount with increased income, should bear about the same ratio 
to the entire budget; and that the expenditure for food, while increasing some- 
what, should demand a constantly decreasing percentage of the whole, leaving 
a constantly larger proportion for all those “sundries” which are the real test of 
a rising standard of living? Accordingly, we are not surprised to find that when 
the United States Bureau of Labor a few years ago collected and analyzed some 
eleven thousand family budgets throughout the United States, the results, so far 
as general tendencies are concertied, were identical with those reached by Engel 
in Europe. Here also rent is approximately a constant factor of the total 
expenditure, subsistence diminishes, clothing is constant or increases very slightly, 
and “sundries” increase rapidly, both in absolute amount and in percentage. 

Two careful investigations of workingmen’s budgets have been made in 
New York city within the past three years. Neither of these extends to so large 
a number of families as to insure absolutely that they are typical of the entire 
population with similar incomes, and neither of them is official. Nevertheless, 
they have covered so large a number of families, and they have been made under 
such auspices as to challenge attention, and their striking results are fully 
confirmed by general observation and experience. 

One of these, made under the auspices of Greenwich House, extended to 
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two hundred families on the lower West Side;1 the other, under the auspices of 
the New York State Conference of Charities and Correction, included in the 
actual analysis 391 families in all boroughs.” 

Now for the anomalies. It appears that in New York in incomes rising 
from $600 to $1,000 a year— 

Rent is not a constant but a rapidly diminishing factor. 

Food is not a diminishing but a constant factor. 

Clothing is a slightly increasing factor. 

“Sundries” increase as in Europe and elsewhere in the United States. 

Why is rent a diminishing factor? There is only one true answer. It is 
because it is abnormally and outrageously high at the lower incomes. If this 
resulted merely in overcrowding it would be bad enough, but it results also in 
cutting down seriously the amount available for food. Overcrowding in these 


families does not cease at six hundred, or seven hundred or eight hundred or nine ~ 


hundred dollars a year. Rents rise slightly at these successive increases of 
income but lodgers increase in number, and it is not until incomes are well above 
a thousand dollars a year that there is real relief from overcrowding, according 
to the very reasonable standard of one and a half persons to a room. At $900 
or $1,000 the cost of shelter in New York begins to bear a normal percentage to 
income. For practically the whole range of workingmen’s incomes it is abnormal, 
and most so in the lower ranges of income. 

Why does food remain a constant factor instead of diminishing as it does 
elsewhere, and as it would certainly seem that it should? The answer again lies 
at hand. Of those whose incomes are below $600 three-fourths are underfed. 
Even of those whose incomes are from $600 to $800 one-third are underfed. This 
is not a mere inference from the face of the returns. An expert on food values 
examined the schedules, taking into account the articles of food actually pur- 
chased, the size and composition of families and the amount expended; and 
the percentage of underfeeding is based upon his expert opinion that in the 
conditions existing in these families there is underfeeding if less than twenty-two 
cents a day is expended for a male adult and a proportionate, carefully calculated 
smaller amount for wife and children. 

The higher proportional rent is therefore paid by those whose incomes 


are $800 or less not to escape overcrowding—that they do not escape—but in 


order that they may have shelter at all. The expenditures for food increase 
with income not to satisfy a higher standard, or to secure a greater variety, but 
because below $800, unless the family is abnormally small, the management extra- 
ordinarily good, or the circumstances otherwise exceptional, there is not enough 
food for proper nourishment. There are minor differences by nationality, and by 
the district in which families live. Such differences are interesting but far less 
important than the large facts concerning which the two investigations are in sub- 
stantial agreement: that high rents and overcrowding accompany inadequate ex- 
penditure for food and actual underfeeding in an alarmingly disproportionate 
number of all these families. 
1 Wage Earners’ Budgets, Louise Bolard More. 


ined of this investigation will be fully presented in a volume by Robert C. Chapin about to be 
publishe 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


STATE CONFERENCE 
AT ELMIRA AND ITS EXHIBITS 


As this issue went to press the New 
York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction convened in Elmira. The con- 
ference this year was marked by a radical 
departure from the conferences of for- 
mer years in the inauguration of what 
may literally be called “conference work.” 
In nearly all the pulpits of Elmira some 
topic relating to the:interests represented 
in the conference was discussed on Sun- 
day, November 15. In the interval of 
church services the Federation Building, 
the beautiful and commodious new build- 
ing of the Elmira Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was visited by citizens eager to 
study the photographs and charts which 
filled every nook and corner. A number 
of exhibits was installed as early as Fri- 
day, November 13, under the expert di- 
rection of Miss Kate H. Claghorn of the 
New York Tenement House Department, 
and by last Sunday morning nearly all 
exhibits were ready for inspection. 

The most extensive exhibits were those 
describing the fight against tuberculosis 
but, aside from these, the charts, photo- 
graphs and literature of the many social 
and philanthropic societies represented in 
the conference greatly outnumbered those 
displayed in former years. A strong de- 
mand has been expressed by the Elmira 
people that the exhibits shall remain dur- 
ing the entire week following the confer- 
ence. 

On Monday evening, November 16 
(the evening before the opening of the 
conference), the large auditorium was 
crowded and brief addresses describing 
the exhibits and inviting inspection were 
given by representatives of the National 
Child Labor Committee, the Consumers’ 
League, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, the National 
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Playground Association, the New York 
School of Philanthropy, The Tenement 
House Committee, The Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, the State Charities Aid 
Association, CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS and other interests. 

O. F. Lewis, secretary of the confer- 
ence, presided, and a number of the 
speakers enlivened their remarks by the 
use of stereopticon slides. While many 
of the pictures and charts gave striking 
evidence of the poverty, distress and op- 
pression that afflict multitudes of people 
in this state. the observer did not fail to 
be cheered by the enthusiastic and con- 
structive spirit in which these assembled 
workers grapple with the multifarious 
problem. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


David Blaustein began this week his 
new duties as superintendent of the He- 
brew Institute in Chicago where, with a 
new plant and an enthusiastic welcome, 
he undertakes the familiar task of inter- 
preting the newly arrived Jewish immi- 
erant to America, and America to the 
Jew. Dr. Blaustein’s leave-taking in 
New York was the occasion of a series 
of farewell dinners and meetings in which 
the scope of his work and of his influence, 
was strikingly shown by the representa- 
tive men of every class who were pres- 
ent. 

Speaking of his new work, Dr. Blau- 
stein says: 

Chicago offers a good field for social ser- 
vice among Jews. The opportunities for 
social work that would show results appear 
to be better in Chicago than they are in 
New York. Not having tenement houses in 
the New York sense of the word, and conse- 
quently no congestion and life on the street, 
the problems in Chicago are not so complex 


and hopeless. 
The idea of a Hebrew institute in Chicago, 
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similar to the Educational Alliance in New 
York, originated with the people themselves 
and therefore promises to be productive of 
results even better than those of the Educa- 
tional Alliance. Not having so many dis- 
tractions, such as Jewish theaters, Jewish 
cafes, social and political centers, free edu- 
cational facilities, a Jewish press, etc., the 
people will gladly grasp the opportunities 
that the Hebrew Institute promises to offer. 

From the little I have seen of Chicago, I 
am led to believe the Hebrew Institute will 
be indirectly instrumental in uniting the 
different Jewish elements of that city. Since 
the different Jewish elements there are not 
so. numerous as to make it possible for 
them to have separate centers, as is the case 
in New York, they will sink their differences 
in order to have a common center. All 
are interested in the movement,—the foreign 
element, the natives, the old settlers of the 
neighborhood, the young people, the masses 
and the more intelligent and more prosper- 
ous ones. : 

The desire of the people to have a center 
is so great and the will so powerful, that 
though the different elements have not yet 
been brought together and therefore are not 
yet properly organized, they have already suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the property of a Catho- 
lic seminary. The property consists of two 
large buildings suitable for educational and 
social purposes, and six acres of land. The 
buildings, consisting of classrooms, club- 
rooms, lecture halls, halls for dramatic 
work, rooms for residents, a chapel, gymna- 
sium, etc., together with the grounds, have 
facilities for work similar:to the Educational 
Alliance, the University Settlement and the 
social halls combined. 

Another important feature which charac- 
terizes the movement of a Hebrew institute 
in Chicago is the desire on the part of the 
people to make the institute self-supporting 
so far as possible. The institute is to be the 
center of all classes of people and those who 
can afford it are to pay the full amount of 
whatever benefit educationally, socially or 
otherwise, they may derive from the insti- 
tute. 

I am of the opinion that special work 
among Jews in a city like Chicago may be 
a greater factor in solving the problem of 
Americanizing the immigrants than social 
service in New York, where the numbers are 
large and the elements heterogeneous. After 
having worked for ten years at the gate of 
the East I am anxious to serve my people, 
especially the immigrants, who settle in 
the gateway of the West. 


NEW DIRECTOR 
OF COOPER UNION 


The appointment of Prof. Charles R. 
Richards as director of Cooper Union is 
significant of the new work in industrial 
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training planned by that institution which 


has completed half a century of unique — 


service in New York city. Professor 
Richards is a mechanical engineer and 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1885. For 
ten years (1888-1898) he was director of 
the department of science and technology 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and in 1898 
he became director of the department of 
manual training in Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, a position he held up 
to September of this year. He is one of 
the leaders in the industrial education 
movement and from 1906 to 1908 he acted 
as secretary of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education. 


PROF, C. R. RICHARDS. 


Cooper Union has outgrown its fifty- 
year-old building. Thus far in 1908 
there have been 7,172 applications and 
3,200 students have been admitted. 
Across the street is the 69th Regiment 
Armory and last spring the city gave 
the site on which the armory stands to 
Cooper Union. It is an ideal site for a 
new building but until funds are secured 
the work planned cannot be started. 

The general course in science now oc- 
cupies the most prominent place in the 
Cooper Union curriculum. It requires 
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five years’ regular attendance for five 
nights a week. 730 men have been gradu- 
ated from the general science course since 
it was organized and many of them are 
now holding prominent positions in the 
engineering world. The new director 
does not minimize the great importance 
of the science courses but he does believe 
that the purely scientific and technical 
instruction in engineering and chemistry 
should be expanded to include special 
classes where instruction will be more 
directly related to the industries of New 
York. Courses relating to the building 
trades and to many of the manufacturing 
industries and special classes in indus- 
trial chemistry are among the possible 
lines of development, and it is the new di- 
rector’s task to increase the financial and 
physical resources to make the additional 
work possible. ; 

Professor Richards is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, a trustee of the Children’s Aid 
Society and president of the Technology 
Club of New York. 


GROWTH OF CHICAGO 
FRESH AIR ACTIVITIES 


In its last issue before discontinuing 
publication Co-operation presented, in 
accordance with its usual custom, a re- 
sumé of the Chicago fresh air activities 
for the past summer. This yearly state- 
ment in condensed form of what other- 
wise could only be found by examining 
a large number of annual reports, has 
been one of the distinctive and very 
useful ways in which this weekly, pub- 
lished by the Chicago Bureau of Chari- 
ties, has served the philanthropic inter- 
ests of Chicago and vicinity. 

One of the lines of effort to which 
considerable space was devoted was the 
Gads Hill Encampment which has just 
closed the first year in its fine, new 
twenty-acre location at Lake Bluff, Ill- 
nois. This property fronts Lake Michi- 
gan in a broad terrace back of which 
rises a seventy-five foot wooded bluff 
broken by one deep ravine. Upon the 
elevaticn is operated the co-operative 
section where those who pay their own 
way are accommodated. There is also 
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a “rest section” of ten tents for tired 


or frail mothers and children. A very 
successful feature is a baby-fold where 
mothers wash, dress and feed their 
babies under the supervision and direc- 
tion of a trained nurse. This undertak- 
ing has much of educational value in 
teaching the mothers how best to feed 
and care for the little ones. On the 
terrace below is the boys’ camp. In all 
its departments Gads Hill Encampment 
has cared for an average of three hun- 
dred visitors each week of the summer 
season. 

In view of this excellent new work, 
Gads Hill Encampment was a very ap- 
propriate meeting place for the first an- 
nual conference ta promote co-opera- 
tion between the fresh air activities of 
Chicago. This conference was held at 
the close of the summer, and for an 
account of it we are indebted to Miss 
Jessica Foster. The discussion of coun- 
try outings and of general summer out- 
ing work brought out among other 
things an emphasis on the vacation needs 
of working girls—usually neglected ones. 
At the Gads Hill Encampment thirty 
or forty are able to pay their expenses 
by doing dining room work. Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson, of the University 
of Chicago, contracted the value of the 
family and colony methods of outing 
work, showing the former as more eco- 
nomical while it places the child in family 
life and also gives the farmer, whose 
legislative representative usually im- 
pedes social legislation, a chance to learn 
something of city conditions. The col- 
ony method is more satisfactory in giv- 
ing play opportunity and in other ways, 
but the two methods should be regard- 
ed as supplementary. Percy Alden, 
M. P., was a welcome visitor and speak- 
er. He compared English and Ameri- 
can outing agencies, and spoke of a 
charming reciprocity in Denmark 
whereby in winter the farmers’ chil- 
dren are brought to the city to be 
shown the city points of interest by 
those whom they entertained in the 
country during the summer. 

The growth of the summer outings 
provided by the Chicago Bureau of 
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Charities is shown in Co-operation by 
statistics indicating that in 1906 it gave 
12,695 outings, that in 1907 the number 
had increased to 13,693, and in 1908 to 
17,690. Of the 1908 outings, 10,035 
were for a day each, 4,256 were camp 
outings part of which were given at 
Camp Algonquin through co-operation 
with the Chicago Daily News; 3,017 
were country outings, and 382 were out- 
ings of various durations given to the 
sick or convalescent in the hospital es- 
tablished by the Chicago Tribune at 
Algonquin. 

The fresh air stations and small chil- 
dren’s playgrounds maintained by the 
Chicago Relief and Aid Society are also 
described. These are in the regions of 
densest crowding throughout the city, 
and both in the actual care of sick babies 
and in the teaching of proper care to the 
mothers of the neighborhood, these sta- 
tions have done most efficient service. 
Each is in charge of a nurse and the de- 
votion of the nurses and physicians has 
been a most important factor in the suc- 
cess of the work. 

Accounts of nearly a score of other 
fresh air efforts are given. The wide 
range of organizations under whose di- 
rection they are carried on is of interest. 
Several churches, a mission, boys’ clubs 


and homes, organizations specially form- 


ed to undertake specific outing enter- 
prises, and the social settlements—all 
have shared in the increasing volume 
of fresh air work for the city dwellers. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY IN CLEVELAND 


The Perkins Children’s Library, recent- 
ly established by the Cleveland Public 
Library, is an interesting instance of co- 
operation between two civic institutions. 
It was made possible by the Day Nursery 
and Free Kindergarten Association which 
leased to the library, free of rent, a small 
frame house adjacent to the Perkins Day 
Nursery. The expense of remodelling 
was borne by the library. It included a 
cement extension, raising the ceiling for 
ventilation, a fireplace, and remodelling 
the kitchen for a story hour room. The 
cost of repairs was about $2,800. The 
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result is a room which seats seventy chil- 
dren and a story hour room which seats 
fifty. The furniture cost about $1,200. 
There are about 3,000 books which cost 
about $2,000. A small collection of adult 
books which adults may draw and which 
may be given to children to take home to 
their parents, will be provided. 

The features of decoration are of pe- 
culiar interest to children. The supports 
for the mantel shelf are grotesques, and 
grotesques have been used in the arms of 
the benches. Above the mantel is the 
Stevenson verse: “Where the roads on 
either hand, Lead onward into fairy 
land.” The pictures are in color; they 
include reproductions of Turner’s Grand 
canal, Hitchcock’s Holland, and a 
Schreyer. A large cast of Michel- 
angelo’s Moses is placed in the corner for 
little children. 

The library is in the vicinity of iron 
foundries, a cloak factory, and a large 
casket factory. The people are German, 
Bohemian and Kjraner. They are housed 
in small buildings, two and three deep, 
and under very unsanitary conditions. 
The neighborhood is rapidly growing 
more congested. 

The lines of co-operation between the 
library, the nursery and the work of 
Goodrich House Social Settlement will 
be carefully developed. For instance a 
special story hour is held at eleven o’clock 
on Saturday morning for the girls who 
are just out from their sewing class, 
Neighborhood clubs not requiring ap- 
paratus will meet in the library, and one 
boys’ club has been organized. 


FORMS FOR JUVENILE 
PROBATION WORK 


The New York State Probation Com- 
mission, in response to the expressed 
wish of a number of courts and probation 
officers, has issued a set of forms for 
juvenile probation work, and also a set 
for adult probation, with full explanatory 
suggestions concerning their use. The 
list of forms is as follows: 


Part I. Forms for appointing probation 
officers.—Form 1. Commission as probation 


officer. Form 2. Oath of office. 
Part II. Forms for juvenile probation.— 
Form 3. Investigation. Form 4. Terms and 
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Conditions. Form 5. School record. Form 6. 
Home record. Form 7. Church record. Form 
8. Probation officer’s monthly case report. 
Form 9. Case history. 

Part II[. Forms for adult probation.— 
Form 10. Investigation. Form 11. Terms and 
conditions. (a.) Intoxication Case (b.) Non- 
support Case. (e.) Payment of Fine or 
Restitution. Form 12. Pledge for Intoxica- 
tion Case. _Form 13. Probation Officer’s 
Monthly Case Report Form 9. Case His- 
tory. 

Part IV. Filing system. Form 14. Case 
envelope or folder; or card index of proba- 
tioners. Form 15. Card index of probation 
officers. 


In standardizing probation, which is 
the task of the immediate future, the use 
of a uniform and reasonably complete 
set of forms is of the first importance. 
Competent probation officers will add the 
personal element and the individual con- 
sideration suited to the needs of each pro- 
bationer. The forms will supply the 
frame-work, suggesting the different 
matters that should be taken into consid- 
eration in each case, affording a con- 
venient method for placing on record 
work done, and for placing summaries 
before the court in convenient and easily 
understood form. 

The state commission will supply these 
blanks in such quantities as may be de- 
sired by any courts or probation officer 
throughout the state. Their use is not 
obligatory. 


Better an Inspiration of 


Oxygen than of Alcohol 


Simon N. Patten 
University of Pennsylvania 


In the discussion of great problems 
two effective appeals are possible. The 
one is to the will and the other is to the 
inevitable. The moralist, the poet and 
the orator seek to arouse emotions that 
make men effective in contests demanding 
heroic action. My plea is not to incite 
you to be heroes, but to show the useless 
misery that clinging to old habits creates. 
Nothing is so tragic as the wasting of 
heroic endeavor in hopeless causes, thus 
forcing millions into degrading misery 
through needless mal-adjustments. We 


1For monthly consolidated statistical reports to the 
eourt, probation officers may use duplicate copies of 
their monthly statistical reports to the State Proba- 
tion Commission. 
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can be happy only by humbly giving up 
opposition while evolution and adjust- 
ment grind out their irresistible changes. 
To fight the inevitable may be noble and 
grand but it is awfully pitiable. 

It is no wonder that writers and poets 
have made so much of the charge of the 
“Old Guard” at Waterloo, but it was a 
useless waste of human life because the 
French were trying to do what neither 
courage, energy nor generalship could do. 
The superb discipline of Wellington’s 
foot soldiers made canonading useless 
and their effective firing made a cavalry 
charge impossible. The battle reveals the 
newly established supremacy of infantry. 
After this no general dare risk the inevi- 
table slaughter of cavalry in an open fight. 
Napoleon had back of him the military 
traditions of many ages and the prestige 
of a hundred battles, but it was all of no 
avail when put face to face with a new 
situation. He blundered because he fol- 
lowed experience instead of using the 
quick insight that the new situations de- 
mand. 

From this you will see that success de- 
pends partly on experience and partly on 
situation. Experience is formulated in 
argument, in history and literature by a 
slow process of accumulation and is valu- 
able only in long established conditions. 
It is made useless and often dangerous 
by new situations undermining time-hon- 
ored precedents. Situations change with 
lightning rapidity ; arguments die only of 
old age and are never so perfect as in the 
defense of a lost cause. Every great 
change thus throws logic, history and 
poetry into confusion. They create use- 
less misery for those they deceive by ex- 
citing a will-power to oppose what indi- 
vidual happiness and public welfare de- 
mand. 

Professor Muensterberg falls into this 
error when he says, “Better is America 
inspired than America sober.” Beyond a 
doubt he expects abstainers to become 
champions of sobriety but to do this is 
to transfer the contest to the field of 
morals and to have at best an indecisive 
result. If patient, plodding, everyday-life 
cannot be harmonized with the courage 
and hopefulness of our best moments, 
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there is an eternal discord that no argu- 
ment or compromise can efface. We get 
harmony in the place of discord only 
when we shift the discussion from the 
two historically opposing virtues to the 
economic basis on which they rest. Each 
of these is evoked by particular conditions 
and the opposition is not between the vir- 
tues but between the situations that 
arouse them. 

I grant that inspiration is a nobler end 
than sobriety but at the same time I af- 
firm that an inspiration of oxygen is bet- 
ter than an inspiration of alcohol. Health 
and vitality demand not more food and 
drink but purer air. If you want inspira- 
tion go where winds blow the freshest, 
not where wine flows the freest. Sun, 
air and exercise are sources of inspiration 
placed within our reach by modern con- 
ditions. Why not then put days in the 
country in the place of hours in the sa- 
loon, automobile rides in the place of the 
theater and the cheers of the football 
field in the place of alumni dinners? Why 
not even worship God in the woods in- 
stead of in over-heated churches, and 
write our poetry inspired by the odor of 
the fields instead of the beer mug? The 
instinct to seek oxygen instead of alcohol 
would reconstruct our religion, give new 
visions to the poet and set nobler goals 
for morality to reach. 

We fix this contrast by stating it in 
another way. Misery and suffering are 
mainly due to depletion or depression. 
Depletion is a running down of the hu- 
man system due to the lack of something 
that should be replaced. Depression, 
however, is not the lack of something 
that must be sought but the presence of 
something that has not been properly 


transformed. Depletion demands more 
nourishment. Depression, better meta- 
bolism. The one is cured by a tonic in 


the stomach; the other by more air in 
the lungs. Depletion is an evil of primi- 
tive times when war, disease, famine and 
overwork lower the vitality of men and 
create a demand for tonics among which 
alcohol has a prominent place. De- 
pressed men do not need stimulants, they 
need a stimulus. Stimulant and stimu- 
lus look so nearly alike that many con- 
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fuse their meaning but the one is a phys- 
ical tonic and the other a psychic motive. 
Alcohol may have helped depleted men 
but it has never really cured a case of 
depression. The historical argument for 
alcohol breaks down when we realize that 
the mass of the old time misery was due 
to depletion and that modern ills arise 
largely from depression. History and 
literature give us bad advice when men 
face a new situation that does not match 
old experience. It may still be wise to 
follow established precedents when de- 
pleted but when depressed it is safer to 
seek a cure by stopping overwork, .by 
letting air into houses and by choosing 
outdoor sports. The rule of alcohol is 
broken when health is sought by expand- 
ing lungs instead of drugging stomachs. 

With this slight modification in our 
habits we might let the world move along 
in its own way, accepting changes as they 
come. Resignation is the greatest of vir- 
tues, for it lets us enjoy the benefits that 
come from nature’s transformations. The 
contrasted virtue of strenuosity unduly 
emphasizes the part that man _ plays. 
Professor Muensterberg fears the evil a 
spirit of resignation brings. I fear far 
more the tumultuous strenuosity that sets 
for itself the task of reversing nature’s 
processes. Civilization would advance 
more rapidly if we waited to see what 
nature is doing before we act. Our 
times are similar to those of the early 
Christians and demand the same virtues. 
The incorporation of the Jews into the 
Roman empire made necessary the ac- 
ceptance of new habits and customs. The 
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strenuous Jews opposing change were > 


wiped out while'the non-resisting Chris- 
tians were saved. It was as hard on Paul 
to eat meat offered to idols as for the 
modern German to go without beer, but 
he accepted the change and thrived on the 
new diet. And so will it be with Ameri- 
cans if they take what nature offers in- 
stead of trying to force nature to give 
them what they want. The spirit of res- 


ignation by letting us move in nature’s 


currents brings happiness; the unrest 
that would reverse them yields nothing 
but misery. The rule of nature is bet- 
ter than that of man. 
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Christmas BasKet Giving 
W. H. McClain 


General Manager St. Louis Provident 
Association 

For a number of years past the organ- 
ized charities in our large cities have been 
brought face to face with the question 
_ of wholesale “Christmas giving” to the 
poor. A very large amount of money 
has been expended in this’ way. In St. 
Louis the matter has been promoted 
mainly by one of the afternoon newspa- 
pers. Through continued appeals to the 
public, running for a series of weeks 
previous to the Christmas holidays, the 
advertising of special cases of want, by 
way of pictures, etc., about $22,000 has 
been raised and expended during the last 
three years for this purpose. Most of 
this money has been donated by business 
houses, although a large number of indi- 
vidual donations of small size have been 
contributed to swell the total. 

In view of the large amount of money 
spent annually in this way and the results 
accomplished, it seems a legitimate ques- 
tion at this time whether this is a wise 
expenditure, or whether it really accom- 
plishes the ostensible object in view? 

The writer has been in close touch 
with a St. Louis enterprise since its in- 
ception and has, year after year, acted 
for a certain paper as intermediary be- 
tween the givers and the recipients of 
the “Christmas Festival Fund.” 

Here are a few observations of my own 
on this method of Christmas giving: 

Families which at first were disin- 
clined to accept baskets have overcome 
their scruples and now are eager to re- 
ceive them. 

Many families, who ask no aid at any 
other time, apply for and receive baskets. 

A goodly number of families send in 
applications at several points and in that 
way (despite the efforts to prevent dupli- 
cation by indexing names) receive several 
baskets. We have detected cases where 
they have received from two up to thir- 

- teen baskets. 

It is impossible to “investigate” the 
merits of the large number of applica- 
tions which come in, or to determine 
with any certainty whether the appli- 
cants have a legitimate claim. 
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A considerable number of applicants 
who receive baskets and who have not 
asked aid before is encouraged to apply 
for coal or food later in the season. 

Many names are sent in by persons 
interested in families, who would prob- 
ably otherwise make their own personal 
donations. Oftentimes these baskets are 
not called for. 

As to the dinners to homeless meri; 
it simply amounts to a “hand-out,” as 
the dinner tickets are widely distributed 
and without any attempt at discrimina- 
tion. 

This “Christmas giving” is more for 
the benefit and self-satisfaction of the 
donors than the recipients, for the 
“Christmas spirit” calls for a personal 
interest between giver and taker. The 
transient sensations felt by donor and 
donee are of little lasting benefit to either. 
We raise the question whether the large 
fund collected might not be used in some 
other way so as to secure a substantial 
benefit to the recipient, such as supplying 
fuel or paying rent for needy families, 
etc.? 

It is pertinent to ask also why these 
transient sensations should make so much 
more of a demand on Christmas day than 
any other day in the year when there is 
a pressing need. 

Our observation during the past few 
years has been that Christmas giving in 
a public wholesale way has a distinctly 
degrading tendency for self-respecting 
families who are usually self-supporting. 

We have observed that many good 
people who really feel that they are kind 
to the poor believe that they are chari- 
table when they subscribe to this annual 
Christmas distribution, and what is re- 
gretted the more is that they let this one 
outpouring of their generosity (?) carry 
them through the entire year, thus leav- 
ing the organized charities to take care 
of these families for the other 364 days. 
Enough money is spent in any large city 
on these promiscuous demonstrations.to 
carry one or more of the largest charity 
organizations through the entire year, 
and of a necessity the organized charity 
which must depend upon the public for 
its support must suffer. 

We know of no way by which this 
public Christmas distribution can be pre- 
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vented, but personally the writer has tried 
‘to so control it that the least possible 
damage to the general charity work 
‘shall be done. 


Social Settlement Work 
Among Colored People 
Sarah Collins Fernandis 


A few years ago, in a city where con- 
ditions make the colored population pe- 
culiarly representative, a colored social 
settlement was established which at once 
became the base of operation for a certain 
group of colored people of such social 
activities as charitable relief, the play- 
ground movement, compulsory school at- 


tendance, child welfare, temperance, 
housing conditions, anti- tuberculosis 
work. 


This pioneer colored settlement seek- 
ing to bring its group in touch with cur- 
rent social upbuilding became at once a 
center of interest to social workers. The 
seven colored settlements found among 
a list of several hundreds in a bibliogra- 
phy of settlements printed in 1905, are 
of more than passing importance. Three 
others, not included in this publication, 
are the colored branch of the Nurses’ 
Settlement in New York city, the Lin- 
coln Settlement in Brooklyn, and St. 
Luke’s Settlement in East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. The last two have been 
established within the year. ‘There, may 
be others, unknown or overlooked, but 
certain it is that there is, comparatively, 
a very small number of settlements oper- 
ated separately for colored groups. 

The fact may not be altogether un- 
toward if in this incipient stage a general 
plan for colored settlement work may be 
worked out, such a plan as will reach 
social conditions peculiarly racial. Cur- 
rent history in our cities has already given 
emphasis to this need. Social settlement 
work for colored people in needy centers 
should be helped in the struggle for finan- 
cial foothold. 

This is said with no merely racial sen- 
timent but to the point illustrated, per- 
haps, by the following: Some years ago 
a young colored woman became a vol- 
unteer for a splendidly developed charity 
organization of one of our large cities. 
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She undertook the case of a colored girl 
who was suffering from an ailment which 
would ultimately render her a dependent 
invalid. Charitable assistance which was 
necessary to bring her in touch with hos- 
pital treatment was secured; this though 
long and tedious, brought health and 
strength. Finally, employment was found 
for her and the girl was left in a position 
of self-respecting independence. 

All this required months of painstak- 
ing, tactful service, and long before it 
was accomplished the personal touch of 
the volunteer with the methods of this 
charity organization society revealed 
something vastly larger than giving as- 
sistance to a member of her own race. 
This bringing a needy individual through 
various helpful agencies into her best 
possible relation to the community of 
which she was necessarily a part—worked 
out on the principle upon which this 
society did its work—seemed service to 
a common social end, the upbuilding of 
needy humanity. 

It is upon this broad philanthropic con- 
sideration that the future of separate 
colored settlement work must depend. 


“Inspired Millionaires ”— 
An Interpretation 


Reviewed by James B. Williams 
Orange Bureau of Associated Charities 
The critic in reviewing Inspired Mil- 
lionaires!, by G. S. Lee, would find am- 
ple material for both favorable and ad- 
verse criticism. Favorable, because 
there is a coherent and satisfying vision 
at the back of the book and at the back 
of the brain of the author. 


open to the adverse criticism of conven- 
tional minds, even if its picturesqueness 
falls short of the adjectives of Henry 
James the elder, or of Walt Whitman of 
Camden. On the ground too of the ex- 
pression of views which to the conven- 
tional mind are antithetic, like those of 
page 152-153 which are distinctly social- 
istic, to these on page 200-201 which 
are with equal distinctness anti-social- 
istic. 

But the genius of Mr. Lee calls for 


1 Tnspired Millionaires, hy G. S. Lee. Price $1.25. 
This book may be obtained at publisher's price through 
the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 


Adverse > 
because picturesque writing is always — 


a 
a 
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interpretation, not criticism, and that in- 
terpretation is made a matter of much 
facility, if we note that back of the pic- 
ture limned upon the pages of the book 
there is a coherent vision, in some meas- 
_ ure fully, in another not fully, expressed. 
That vision is the vision which seeks 
its keynote in these sentences. Mr. Lee 
looks upon gratuitously inflicted librar- 
ies with an eye askant. He has a right 
to. Every one has. But he also notes 
that in his search for the first opening 
up of the mine of insvired millionaires, 
of whom he wants only one (because 
“one is enough. One telephone was 
enough”), Mr. Carnegie shows himself 
to be an advance sample copy. Mr. 
Lee, therefore, very properly calls Mr. 
Carnegie an experiment station. He is 
that. Palpably that. For Mr. Lee is 
looking for that coming millionaire who 
will do real things with his money and 
will occupy in the world of things the 
place, which is designed for him, since 
he has come to stay. And Mr. Carne- 
gie, it must be admitted, is the first man 
to do things in a tentative and large way, 
which will presently be done en masse 
by equally intelligent and interested mil- 
lionaires. 
ary stage of wondering what to do with 
themselves and their power and their op- 
portunity, shall have given way to a com- 
mon sense acceptation not only of the 
power and opportunity of great wealth 
but also of its responsibility. The world 
cannot gain so steep a goal at a bound 
—we will approach that goal gradually. 
As an experiment station, therefore, to 
which term the gentleman so termed will 
object less than some of his friends, Mr. 
Carnegie looms large on the pages of 
this book.. Not only does he thus serve, 
brut he opens the way for the author of 
the book to discover himself and hence 
discover the keynote of his own vision. 
These are the sentences. Sneaking of his 
own dissent from a view of Mr. Carnegie 
expressed when he, the writer, was a 
younger man, Mr. Lee goes on to say: 
But one cannot keep one’s mind made up 
long about Mr. Carnegie. One cannot be at 
all sure that Mr. Carnegie is not making 
his money think things out, and, though 


thinking in such large figures is  nec- 
essarily a somewhat unwieldy and cum- 
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bersome way of thinking, it has to be 
admitted that by sheer prominence and 
sheer representativeness, no possible de- 
vice the modern world could have, for 
thinking out money, could excel Car- 
negie. All the world is thinking it out 
with him and for him, It is as if Mr. Car- 
negie were doing his thinking out loud— 
doing it in cities and nations. It rather en- 
courages one when one thinks of Mr. Car- 
negie in this way—as a whole population 
working at things, thinking and butting 
away at truth. He may be disappointing 
sometimes as Mr. Carnegie. But as a world 
process he does very well. 


That last sentence is the keynote. “As 
a world process.’ As soon as the phil- 
osopher begins to see things and people 
and movements and ages as “a world- 
process” he is beginning to interpret the 
vision which inspires him. He is be- 
ginning to see clearly and no longer 
through a glass darkly. For it is 
a fact that is dawning upon the 
advanced writers of the world, among 
the growing throng of whom Mr. 
Lee takes a prominent place, that there 
is not only an evolution of the individual, 
but also of the mass. The great mass 
of humanity, is evolving as truly and as 
definitely toward a certain ideal stan- 
dard as did the individual man of the 
various stages of which Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Romanes, Weissman have taken im- 
print measurements. It is true that the 
individual has advanced steadily from 
days when as a caveman he faced a 
world at which he must hurl stones, to 
the days when he plants skyscrapers in 
to that same world and when the indi- 
vidual organism has learned new things 
and turned “new corners of the world,” 
as Mr. Lee calls them, when it has learn- 
ed to live in steam-heated houses and to 
fly over housetops with aeroplanes. But 
the social organism has done the same. 
It too has grown from the primitive, 
semi-barbarous thing of the caveman 
days, through its matriarchate, and its 
patriarchate, and its three forms of mon- 
archy, and its feudalism, its militarism, 
its serfdom, up to the thing for which re- 
publicanism and democracy stand. In 
other words, the caveman day is for the 
social organism, infancy. But with the 
days that follow the French Revolution, 
we are entering upon the manhood of 
the race. That period when we, as a 
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race, aS a mass-organism, possess pow- 
ers and potencies, which stand related to 
the days before that revolution and the 
American Declaration of Independence 
which grew out of it, as manhood stands 
to boyhood. Looked upon as a race 
process, as a world process, the things 
happening around us at this day grow 
enormously interesting. Take the Amer- 
ican as a nearby example. Look at his 
skyscrapers, his railroad systems, his 
trusts, his monopolies, his enterprises, 
his warships, his ocean steamers. Com- 
pare them with the same things before 
Stevenson and Fulton and what do you 
see? It is as the comparison of the 
games and work of men with the games 
and work of boys. Look at the little 
old building downtown that huddles 
away in the shadow of a skyscraper. 
What is the lesson? The one is the boy 
of it and the other the man of it. But 
a man is a man quite a little while before 
he becomes aware of the responsibility 
of manhood. He is physically grown 
quite a few years before he is mentally 
grown up to his own statute. In other 
words, men are big boys for a while, 
and presently they grow to be big men. 
And that is what we are all doing 
now—rich and poor, millionaire and pau- 
per, we are verging upon the edge of 
the world’s manhood and we are learn- 
ing to take ourselves seriously. Do you 
remember your own young manhood, 
how shamefacedly and guiltily you en- 
tered upon it and the various privileges 
it conveyed to you? The latchkey and 
its tremendous potentiality in night 
hours. The first year of self-earned 
wages and the possibilities those wages 
presented. The first time when you 
were called “doctor,” or “the Honorable 
Mr. This and Thus”? Is not that the 
present “millionaire” stage? The grad- 
ual dawn of the larger manhood with its 
various potentialities and its puzzled 
wonder, as to what really to do with it 
all. And so the millionaire plants li- 
braries, he puts young fellows through 
college, he endows, and founds, colleges 
and chairs until they turn and rend him 
for his “tainted money.” Is it not all of 
a piece with the real development of the 
larger manhood, and is not the “inspired 
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millionaire” upon the very verge of real- 
izing himself, when he comes to see those 
larger obligations which form the bur- 
den and the vision of Mr. Lee’s book? 
Aye, that he will. For the bigger men 
for whom Mr. Lee pleads, are actually 
beginning to awake on every hand. His 
very book ‘“‘as a world process” testi- 
fies to that. And if in the attainment of 


that larger manhood, which he has bap- | ~ 


tized the “inspired millionaire’ we must 
needs pass over the threshold of the 
“machine” there is nothing either dread- 
ful or anomalous about that. Of course, 
this is a machine age. Not only of the 
physical but of the political and the ec- 
clesiastical machine. But is not that 
perfectly normal and natural? Does 
not the individual in passing from the 
semi-animal condition into which he is 
born to the truly human for which he 
was born, pass through the mechanical 
and the artificial? That stage in which he 
is taught his manners, where his charac- 
ter, his morals, his conscience are built 
for him by various delightful and horri- 
ble outside influences, called teachers and 
experience? And when he has lived 
through that mechanical period the man 


‘that is in him dawns and the light of 


him breaks over the hills of his soul. 
And so with the giant, Race-Man. He 
too, in passing from the semi-animality, 
which antedates known history, toward 
that real manhood upon which we are 
now entering, must pass through the ar- 
tificial and the mechanical stage so famil- 
iar to us, the artificial, beginning with the 
days of knighthood and ending in the 
deluge that came after Madame de Main- 
tenon. And the epoch of the mechanical 
beginning with Priestly and Watt and 
ending—where? With the “inspired mil- 
lionaire.” As soon as he is born, that 
is, as soon as the man arises who handles 
wealth as a well man handles health, and 
as a happy man handles a smile, and as 
a bird throat handles a song, then will 
we have passed the stage of the artificial 
and the mechanical and have crossed the 
threshold into the actuality that is brood- 
ing over the waters of humanity under 
the wings of the Great Spirit, into the 


day of manhood, the manhood of the 


world. 


The Pacific Coast 


Isabel C. Barrows 
New York 


The Pacific Coast is a long stretch. 
Perhaps it would be better to say “Dots 
on the Coast,” for after all it was only 
dotwise that the correspondents of CHar- 
ITIES AND THE ComMMoNs saw the great 
shore that stretches from Coronado 
beach to Vancouver. 

The first dot which might claim a word 
here was the jail in San Diego, which 
stands four square to all the winds that 
blow, with plenty of sunlight and the 
delicious air that thousands cross the 
continent to breathe. That it was dusty 
and not quite clean was not strange in 
that dry and dusty climate. In the ves- 
tibule was a mansize crib on casters, 
made of strong woven wire and with a 
cover of the.same that could be pad- 
locked. A thick pad in the bottom was 
all that it then contained. But if at mid- 
night some, uproarious drunken man 
should be brought in he would be rolled 
into this crib, the openwork lid shut down 
and he would have to lie there,—it was 
not high enough for him to sit up,— 
till he should be himself again. As it 
could be wheeled into a cell apart from 
the rest of the jail he would disturb no 
one else, nor endanger other men. They 
said it was a great aid in the work of the 
jail. 

It is a pity that one cannot speak of 
other prisoners we saw behind bars,—the 
ostriches in their well-kept grounds. But 
at least it may be said, for the comfort 
of the readers of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, that we found the plumes are 
cut off and not pulled out, as is com- 
monly believed. “It hurts no more than 
to have your hair cut,” said the man in 
charge. 

At Los Angeles there were two poor 
jails to visit and an address on penology 
before the Civic Club which embraces 
some of the finest men in the city, who 
were deeply interested in the subject as 
presented to them. Another day was 
given to a visit to the admirable Whittier 
School where the most unpromising ma- 
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terial in the form of naughty boys and 
girls is made over into good citizenship 
by the skill and devotion of the superin- 
tendent and his assistants. Though the 
girls are in a building apart from the 
boys and do not come in contact with 
them. the head of both said he thought 
it would be far better to have them in 
separate institutions, with a woman at the 
head of the one for girls. Much atten- 
tion is given to music as a means of de- 
velopment and discipline. The great 
farm yields abundantly under the hands 
of these boys and young men and the 
olive trees were laden with fruit, the 
vineyards. were bent low with grapes, 
the oranges were tingeing their green 
globes with gold so that one could readily 
distinguish them from the glossy green 
of the leaves, and the orchards and fields 
of all kinds were a goodly sight. 

Among the big trees of the Mariposa 
Grove and in the solemnity of the valley 
of the Yosemite one forgot for a little 
while that there are prisons and jails and 
meetings to consult about them, but we 
were brought to a wideawake condition 
of mind on our arrival in Oakland, where 
the fifth State Conference of Charities 
and Correction was to take place. It be- 
gan with an address by S. J. Barrows on 
Our Duty to the Offender. Rev. Hast- 
ings H. Hart of Chicago followed in a 
brief speech, reserving the most effective 
ammunition for the following day when 
he spoke admirably on The Dependent 
Child. The president of the conference, 
Judge Curtis D. Wilbur of Los Angeles, 
dealt with the Delinquent Child, a power- 
ful address because his facts and sug- 
gestions were drawn from his own ex- 
perience in dealing with such children. 
California yields magnificent fruit, but 
her best fruit is the fact that such a busy 
man as Judge Wilbur will give precious 
time for the preparation for a state con- 
ference of this kind and then never miss 
a minute of its sessions, where he pre- 
sided to the delight of all. Judge Mu- 
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rasky of San Francisco spoke on proba- 
tion and several others on The Girl Prob- 
lem, a Sacramento judge startling some 
of the audience by urging suffrage for 
women as one of the most essential things 
to stop immorality among girls. From 
his experience in court he had found that 
many a girl had fallen because she had 
insufficient wages and he did not believe 
there would be equal pay for equal work 
till women could demand it with the bal- 
lot behind them. 

During the three days of the confer- 
ence Dr. Barrows and I were called upon 
more than once in the discussion of pris- 
on problems, playgrounds, etc. One ses- 
sion was given to the insane, and one to 
tuberculosis. 

The Oakland jail and the State Prison 
at San Quentin were visited, as well as 
the San Francisco institutions. A trip 
to the other State Prison at Folsom took 
another day. The men were at work in 
a great quarry, guarded by guns in eigh- 
teen towers scattered about the grounds, 
which have no walls. The superintendent 
is deeply and intelligently interested in 
his work. 

Next in point of distance was Chehalis, 
the reform school for boys and girls in, 
Washington. Here also we found the 
conviction that it would be better to have 
separate schools for the boys and girls. 
Both the superintendent and his wife, who 
are tremendously interested in everything 
pertaining to the institution, believe in 
co-education for children in general, but 
they feel that for such boys and girls 
as come under their care it would be 
better to have them apart till their char- 
acters are strengthened in good ways. 
Here as in many places we could feel the 
shadow of the upas tree of politics. In 
many places good people had been put in 
as a result of public indignation at some 
scandal or cruelty which had been dis- 
covered, but these good people felt very 
insecure in their tenure of place, for the 
political kites were eager to drive them 
out that they might prey upon the public 
purse. It is so evident that no institution 
can do its best under such conditions that 
it is a wonder the intelligent people of the 
Pacific Coast do not put an end forever to 
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the meddling of politicians with public 
institutions. 

An important feature at Chehalis is 
the music. The boys have a fine band 
and the girls an orchestra which plays 
remarkably well, thanks to an unusual 
teacher, a German, who gives himself with 
as much zeal and enthusiasm to these 
poor little girls and the unfortunate boys 
as though they were his personal friends. 

The fourth Conference of Charities and 
Correction of Oregon was held in Port- 
land and thither we went gladly, for was 
not Dr. T. L. Eliot the president, and an- 
other old friend, Mrs. M. R. Trumbull, 
the secretary? We were sure in advance 
of a good time, as well as a good confer- 
ence, and quite willing to do our share 
in its work. One of us spoke on reforma- 
tories for men and one on reformatories 
for women, and both again, the closing 
night, on our visit to Count Tolstoi and 
some things he had to say touching chari- 
ties and correction. Juvenile courts, pro- 
bation, settlement work, public health, the 
prosecution of cases of abuse in outside 
counties, were some of the subjects that 
came up for discussion. 

The jails came under the eyes and the 
condemnation of the New York expert. 
though it has long been under the con- 
demnation of such men as Dr. Eliot and 
his fellow workers, who have striven hard 
to have conditions improved. 

Washington also had its State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, its 
third, in Seattle. The subjects necessari- 
ly were similar and some of the speakers 
were identical, for Mr. Hart and Dr. 
and Mrs.. Barrows were all there and Mrs. 
Trumbull came up from Portland with a 
fine address on the financial principles 
underlying the support of the associated 
charities. Adoptive homes, the public 
school in relation to the physical and 
moral welfare of the child, inebriety and 
whether delinquent boys and girls should 
be trained in the same school, were all 
discussed. 

The jails of Seattle and Tacoma fell 
under even more severe condemnation 
than those of Portland, for though of the 
same type they have even less light and 
air in some cases. They are relics of the 
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old superstition that a jail must be under 
or adjacent to a court house, with all the 
old horrors imitated in modern guise. 

One day was devoted to a visit to the 
Federal Prison on MacNeil Island in 
Puget Sound. It was a relief to see the 
good color of the men who work entirely 
in the open air. They were gathering 
splendid apples and packing them in 
boxes. We watched to see if they would 
“deacon” them, but the people who buy 
those apples will find as good ones at the 
bottom of the box, and in the middle, as 
at the top, even though they were packed 
by former highwaymen and bank robbers. 
We had luncheon with the courteous su- 
perintendent and his assistants and the 
deft young man who served us as waiter 
and who insisted on pouring a generous 
supply of cream on our apple pie. was 
there for murder. The man who rowed 
us out to board the steamer was a long- 
time prisoner, now a trusty, who has $200 
lying in the bank waiting his release, 
which he has picked up by odd jobs, 
mostly by rowing. It would seem the 
easiest thing in the world for such a-‘man 
to escape, but the fact seems to be that 
when the men have plenty of work in the 
open air, a sure shelter and good food, 
they do not try to break bounds, espe- 
cially when they know that if caught it 
would be all the worse for them. Look 
for instance at the seventy-eight men 
from Sing Sing ,(New York) who are 
now at Bear Mountain clearing the 
ground for the new prison. They sleep 
in the roughest wooden barracks with 
only a heavy sort of mosquito netting 
across the windows. 

By day they work over these wooded 
summits where it seems easy to hide and 
escape, without a gun in sight to intimi- 
date them, but they stick to their work 
by day and sleep like lambs by night, held 
not nearly so much by visible bars or 
force, as by invisible chains that keep 
them to their task and their sentence. 
They know that if they attempt escape 
they will almost surely be caught and 
they will have forfeited their right to 
parole. Two strong moral cords bind 
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them: their faith that if they do well 
they will have parole; and their love of 
liberty. 

To return to the Pacific Coast, mention 
should also be made of a visit by Dr. 
Barrows to the State Prison of Oregon at 
Salem and to the Reformatory for Boys 
at the same place. Superintendent James 
of the prison, who is both sympathetic 
and progressive, has been supported in 
his reforms by Governor Chamberlain, 
who is taking a great interest in penal 
affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loony, in charge of the 
Boys’ Reformatory, bring intelligence, 
interest and experience to their work. 
If the superintendent could have his 
way the cottage system would promptly 
be established at this institution. The 
discipline is paternal and effective. 

In ‘conclusion, the visitors from the 
East were impressed with the opportunity 
and need of the Pacific Coast. First, the 
prison population of California, Oregon, 
and Washington can be reduced by pass- 
ing an adult probation law. Second, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon should establish adult 
reformatories for those between the ages 
of seventeen and thirty, and Washington 
needs to develop the reformatory it has 
just started. There are many in the jails 
in all these states as well as in the state 
prisons who are proper subjects for a 
reformatory. Thirdly, the jails in all 
these states as everywhere else need to be 
replaced by modern structures, built not 
under the court house, but in the out- 
skirts of the city where there is oppor- 
tunity for light, air, and exercise for the: 
prisoners. California is erecting a hos- 
pital for insane criminals at Folsom, and’ 
Washington has just decided to build a 
separate institution for the same class. 
These are good signs of progress. 

It was gratifying at these three con- 
ferences to hear CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons praised and commended, show- 
ing that this journal is not local in its 
spirit or treatment, but national and inter- 
national in its recognition of the social’ 
and philanthropic problems of our civi- 
lization. 


A Plea for More Careful Feeding of Infants 


Sarah B. Tyson 
Chicago 


As I was leaving the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Chicago one afternoon a few 
years ago, a tall, gaunt woman came in 
leading a little girl three years old. Af- 
ter talking with the mother for a few 
minutes about the child, who was thin 
and anaemic with some serious eye trou- 
ble for which she was having treatment, 
I asked if she had other children. “Yes,” 
she said, “I have two more and they are 
both sick. The one eighteen months has 
been sick ever since last Sunday, when 
I gave it a pork chop to eat, and the one 
four months has never been well; the 
Eagle brand milk doesn’t agree with it.” 
The rerharks of this poor mother, so ig- 
norant in the care of her little ones, made 
me feel that, besides the work of caring 
for the children ill enough to be brought 
to the hospital, there is a great work be- 
fore us in educating the mothers of the 
poorer classes in the care and feeding 
of their children.. 

At that time, the capacity and equip- 
ment of the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital was such that we could not open 
classes for the mothers, and we were not 
ready to start a social service depart- 
ment of our own, to work among them, 
but there was one thing which we could 
do and the benefit of which has been in- 
calculable in our work; we could have a 
visiting nurse, whose duty it would be 
to follow up all our convalescent cases, 
and make sure that the doctor’s orders in 
regard to treatment and feeding were 
carried out. As a result of this impor- 
tant adjunct in the work of the hospital 
nearly fifty per cent of the children, es- 
pecially the cases of marasmus, malnu- 
trition, and other gastro-intestinal dis- 
eases, have not returned to us, as they 
formerly did after a few months’ ab- 
sence from the hospital. By the pay- 
ment of a certain amount annually to 
the Visiting Nurse Association, we have 
the privilege of having the nurse of any 
one of their districts visit, as often as may 
be thought necessary by the doctor in 
charge, at the home of the patient. It 
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is then left to the discretion of the nurse 
to see that the patient returns to the hos- 
pital for treatment, and not to the moth- 
er, who has not had the training to en- 
able her to judge of unfavorable symp- 
toms. 

I spoke of the diseases which are re- 
sponsible among infants for far the lar- 
gest percentage of deaths, and I want to 
speak of what is being done and what 
can still be done to reduce this percent- 
age. No more important work has been 
done in Chicago than that of the Milk 
Commission to reduce the mortality 
among infants, Dr. Charles Harrington, 
professor of hygiene, Harvard Medical 
School, says in a most instructive article 
entitled Infantile Mortality and its Prin- 
cipal Cause,—Dirty Milk, “cow’s milk, 
bad as it is, is the only available substi- 
tute for human milk.” He also shows 
us that by far the greatest number of 
children die where they are bottle fed 
and not breast fed, and that among the 
poorer classes of all communities the 
death rate is far greater than among the 
well-to-do. Among 170 infants that 
died of diarrhoeal diseases in Graz dur- 
ing 1903-1904, not one belonged to a rich 
family, and but 9 to the well-to-do class- 
es; whereas 49 were of the poor, and 112 
of the very poor. Thus the percentage 
division among the four classes was re- 
spectively, 0, 5, 3, 28.8, and 65.9. Again, 
according to H. Newmann, in Berlin, in 
1903, of 2,701 infantile deaths investi- 
gated, 1,792 occurred in one-room dwell- 
ings, 754 in two rooms, 122 in three 
rooms, and 43 in larger dwellings. These 
statistics of Berlin show .that air, light, 


and sanitation go hand in hand with > 


proper food to perfect the healthy condi- 
tions in caring for infants. 

With the building of the new pavilions 
of the Children’s Memorial Hospital and 
the improved classification of children of 
which the new pavilions will permit, we 
are greatly in hopes that we shall be en- 
abled to study the social conditions of 
the families from which our patients 
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come, but in order to do this scientifically 
and accurately we must have the help 
and co-operation of the other societies 
through whose associations our families 
are helped. It is our desire that when 
the Bureau of Charities, Relief and Aid 
Society, Children’s Hospital Society, 
‘Children’s Home Aid Society, Visiting 
Nurse Association, Juvenile Court, Bu- 
reau of Justice, Jewish Aid Society, the 
settlements and others refer children to 
the hospital they will, whenever possible, 
send a history chart, stating the home 
conditions, heredity, financial status, etc., 
of the family. It will not be many years, 
_I feel sure, before a central bureau of 
information and reference is formed by 
all these societies, to which the hospitals 
‘can refer for it would do away with much 
of the imposition of the “dispensary 
trotters” and “hospital dead beats” with 


which all the hospitals of Chicago and 


other cities are afflicted. 

But scientifically, one of the most help- 
ful requirements at present is that of the 
registration of vital statistics. We are 
far behind other countries in the careful 

'Tegistry of births and deaths.’ The regis- 

tration states of the United States are 
few; excepting Michigan, Indiana, and 
the following which have recently been 
added—California, Colorado, and South 
Dakota—they lie east of the Ohio and 
north of Virginia,—a small corner which 
includes New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. 

In order to get at the statistics of in- 
fantile mortality to any extent, we have 
to have recourse to foreign countries. 
Of the European countries Russia stands 
first, Germany second in high infantile 
mortality. Statistics show that in Ger- 
many of 67,633 infant deaths, 28,422 
were due to diarrhoeal diseases. The 
deaths according to months range from 
over 1,000 in January to over 15,000 in 
August. Further statistics show a great- 
er number of deaths among the bottle 
fed babies than the breast fed; far great- 
er among the children of women em- 
ployed in the industries of the mill towns 
or of other industrial pursuits than in the 
towns of simply residence quarters, and 
far more where the milk supplies are 
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contaminated, where there is lack of care- 
ful inspection and handling. . In Eng- 
land the conditions are far worse than in 
our country in regard to the milk supply ; 
in Scandinavian countries far better; but 
much is dependent on local authority, 
and in Massachusetts, where for exam- 
ple the local board of health of even the 
smallest town has power to exclude the 
milk of an infected or dirty dairy, the 
conditions are more hopeful. 

Infant vitality depends upon proper 
food paramount to everything else, and 
in the Cribside Pavilion of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital we have the nucleus 
of what we hope may prove a most bene- 
ficial lesson to the city of Chicago, for 
there we not only hope to care for the 
babies who are brought to us, but to 
teach the mothers of our babies so that 
they may be the first link of an endless 
chain in the betterment of conditions. It 
may not result in permanent good to the 
first child of any mother, for, often the 
poor little starved babies are too far 
gone when they are brought to the hos- 
pital to start them on the road to health- 
ful conditions. Where they can be well 
started and the mothers are willing to 
learn, as they often are, we will show 
them, in our demonstration room built 
for that purpose, how the milk should be 
prepared, the nipples cared for, the bot- 
tles cleaned, and the milk supply handled 
so it shall not be contaminated. When I 
was working on the Children’s Hospital 
Society, to give examples of the ignor- 
ance of the poor, one mother came in and 
said, “My milk from the Milk Commis- 
sion is bad,—it has a yellow scum on it.” 
She had never known milk rich enough 
to have cream collect. Another said, the 
milk has “worms,” and on investigation 
the nipples of her baby’s bottle were 
found to have been soaking in water 
which had not been changed for a week 
or more, and maggots had found their 
way into the tops of the nipples. 

So much depends on the home condi- 
tions—the conditions of the patient’s 
home—during illness or convalescence, 
the individual conditions must be stud- 
ied; they may be a menace to the hos- 
pital; the nervous tension of the mother 
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may be detrimental to the recovery of the 
child; the sanitary condition of the house- 
hold, the poor ventilation, bad drainage, 
insufficient nourishment, improper cloth- 
ing, and noisy surroundings may undo 
the good: which has been done during 
the stay at the hospital. These are all 
questions which the trained social work- 
er can determine and which the doctor 
and the hospital nurse have not the time 
to ascertain. If we can educate our 
mothers to know the value of hospitals 
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and the proper care of their children, and 
that clean milk is a necessity, and that it 
is far more economical to purchase milk 
which is supplied under proper condi- 
tions, if we can succeed in this most im- 
portant undertaking, infant mortality can’ 
be reduced at least forty per cent. 

Our mothers will soon begin to realize’ 
that if their children are to grow up to’ 
be healthy men and women, they must 
study the rules of well being and put 
them into practice. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


Poughkeepsie’s Patriotism—Detroit’s Costly Lesson—Philadelphia’s Public 
Spirited Mayor=Pittsburgh’s Fine Playground—Avoiding 
Tag Day Criticisms 


POUGHKEEPSIE’S PATRIOTISM 


Those women of Poughkeepsie who, as 
members of the local chapter of the D. A. R., 
may be supposed to have their civic loyalty 
bred in the bone, have made out as a winter 
program a series of “conferences on civic 
affairs.”’ Not only that, but they are invit- 
ing the public to attend the conferences and 
have arranged with various city organiza- 
tions to co-operate in making the meetings 
worth while. The women thus show that 
they are worthy Daughters of the American 
Revolution, since they recognize that, in 
their relation to the future, they are also 
mothers of the republic. The subjects of 
the meetings are: October 28, School Gar- 
dens and Playgrounds; January 13, Our 
Streets and Parks; February 22—the date 
should in this connection be noted—What 
Can We Do for Poughkeepsie? This meeting 
is to be presided over by the mayor and rep- 
resentatives of eight lines of local activity, 
are to speak. March 24, The Probation 
Court. For each meeting speakers are regu- 
larly assigned and general discussion is in- 
vited on designated aspects of the question. 
On April 23, the series closes with a dinner 
at which the mayor is to be the guest of 
honor. The program, which is very at- 
tractively printed, concludes with a list of 
references to pertinent books and magazines 
that may. be obtained in the local library. 
It would be an excellent thing for our civic 
life if the example of this chapter should be 
widely followed. 


PROGRESS IN BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


The mayor of Birmingham, Ala., where 
block improvement societies have been set 
to work so that everyone may bear a part 
in beautifying the city, writes as follows 
of the note that was printed in this depart- 


ment a month ago: “The city of Birming- 
ham is trying to do some of the big things 
as well as little things. We have only 
recently bought a 100 acre park, at a cost 
of $83,000, and we have assumed a suburb 
which owned a park worth $150,000, and 
have built a $1,000,000 union depot which is 
designed to have very artistic surroundings. 
All that, however, does not detract from the 
point made in the article.” This is a gen- 
erous acceptance of what was meant for 
suggestion, though it may have looked like 
criticism. As to the big things which the 
mayor reports in the phrase of the day, 
“that is certainly going some’”’; and the city 
which is so notably faithful in the little 
things is proving faithful also in the big. 


DETROIT’S COSTLY LESSON 


Last year a public convenience station was. 
established in Detroit at a cost of $15,000 
or more. This year a petition has been pre- 
sented to the council praying for its re- 
moval to another site. “There is a strong 
and growing sentiment behind this petition,” 
the Detroit Free Press has said in comment. 
“Sooner or later the removal will have to 
be authorized, and it might as well be taken 
up now as at some later date.’ Whatever 
may be the circumstances as to this particu- 
lar case, the event may serve as an excel- 
lently typical illustration of the costliness. 
of lack of forethought and of doing things— 
even so little a thing as locating a conven- 
ience station—without a comprehensive plan. 
The cost of changing this one station to 
another site, a year after it was constructed, 
would have been sufficient to secure the ser- 
vices of an expert commission that would 
have made a plan for the development of the 
whole city, insuring the people against such 
hit or miss expenditures. 
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A PUBLIC SPIRITED MAYOR 


Perhaps the most notable thing about the 
twentieth annual report of the City Parks 
Association of Philadelphia—and its reports 
-are always notable for something—is that 
it is approvingly based throughout on rec- 
-ommendations contained in the mayor’s an- 
-nual report. Not very often does an im- 
provement society find in the administration 
-so satisfactory a spokesman. Page after 
‘page contains passages quoted from the 
-mayor’s message. In the ease of nearly 
-every one of the many recommendations 
brought forward by the association, a state- 
-ment from the city’s chief executive is made 
-the text. Thus is evidenced a remarkable 
pulling together that certainly seems to be 
-full of promise. As usual the appeal is main- 
ly for additional parks and parkways, for 
‘tree planting, and, as last year, for an ex- 
-pert commission to prepare—as in so many 
other communities—a comprehensive plan of 
development. A plea is also made for local 
civic centers, and for the appointment of 
-the “art jury” (municipal art commission) 
which has now been authorized. The report 
is fully illustrated and cannot fail to be an 
inspiring document to Philadelphians. 


CHICAGO FIGHTS SMOKE 


The South Side in Chicago has been 
making a very earnest crusade against 
-smoke. While smoke in general is the evil 
-that the Anti-Smoke League desires to stamp 
out, the aggressor that has lately received 
its particular attention is the Illinois Cen- 
-tral Railroad, and to such formidable pro- 
portions has the protest risen that the rail- 
road company is employing experts to es- 
-timate the cost of electrifying the terminals, 
-and the officials are said to be considering 
whether, in the long interval before elec- 
-trification could be complete, it would be 
practicable to use coke instead of coal in 
-order to do away with the nuisance. A cru- 
-sade conducted by women that produces such 
results must be energetic. The method was 
-to secure a monster petition, in the form of 
a protest, addressed to the city council. The 
papers speak of more than a hundred and 
fifty volunteer adult canvassers as having 
worked to get names, and this number was 
increased—probably doubled—by children 
who after school hours and on an entire 
Saturday circulated the petitions. The 
South Side Improvement League and the 
smoke committee of the city Outdoor Art 
~League have co-operated with the Anti-Smoke 
League, the latter opening a headquarters, 
with clerks, etc, to put the fight on a 
thoroughly business basis. Of course, elec- 
‘trification of the Illinois Central was sure 
to come some day, but this agitation may 
hurry it for by its means the people have 
been made impatient of delays. 


‘DENVER’'S CIVIC CENTER 


Owing to the impracticability—because of 
-real estate and other complications—of 
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carrying out at once the scheme for the 
noble civic center, that was planned three 
years ago for Denver, a committee, appointed 
for the purpose the mayor, has brought 
forward a modifi€ation of the original plan. 
For Denver has seen a vision and dreamed 
a dream that will not let it rest content 
until something is accomplished. The new 
plan retains many features of the old but 
swings the axis so as to bring the scheme 
into less expensive property. The state cap- 
itol is retained as the crown; but it has been 
necessary so to widen the plaza takings as 
to make the latter almost cruciform. This 
seems to mean a sacrifice in the way of 
proportion. But an important gain of the 
new plan is the preservation—barring the 
smoke evil—of the view of the mountains 
from the capitol grounds. And even if less 
artistically proportioned than the scheme 
first proposed, it yet promises a spacious 
and noble center, and one of which Denver 
would have reason to be proud. The com- 
mittee, composed of very prominent citizens, 
has issued a strong appeal to the people to 
adopt the plan. 


PITTSBURGH’S FINE PLAYGROUND 


Crowded among the events of sesquicen- 
tennial week in Pittsburgh, yet not over- 
shadowed by them, the formal opening in 
Lawrence Park Playground of the wading 
pond and swimming pool took place. This 
might seem an event of local rather than 
general interest, and so it would have been 
were not the plan of the playground so in- 
teresting. The site presenting marked dif- 
ferences of level, the ground was graded to 
form three great terraces. On the upper 
one is the gymnasium, or field house, with 
a ball field behind it and a piazza across the 
entire front. On the middle terrace is the 
pool. It is elliptical, upwards of a hundred 
feet in length and fifty-eight feet in width. 
Half surrounding it is a bath house which 
contains 180 dressing rooms, an office, and 
rooms for storage, drying, etc. On the street 
side there is a colonnade, or pergola, about 
the pool. Of corresponding shape to the 
swimming pool is the wading pond for little 
children, where the water is from four to 
eighteen inches deep. At its either side is 
a sand pile; and at its back again a per- 
gola in the form of the segment of a large 
circle, 100 feet between the ends, a concrete 
seat for the mothers extending the whole 
length under the open roof which in sum- 
mer is to be vine-covered. Before it in the 
pool plays a little fountain. So there has 
been frank and even costly attempt to bring 
beauty into this playground. And by the 
addition of that element it is made to do 
larger public and neighborhood service than 
it could have otherwise performed. 


PIONEER IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


In Good Government, a magazine publish- 
ed in Jersey City, a writer calls attention to 
a pioneer of the civic improvement effort 
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whose honorable position in that respect has 
been shamefully overlooked. He is Nehe- 
miah—“a master organizer and executive.” 
The writer states, but even he does it only 
to point a moral, that it was. Nehemiah’s 
purpose to have everybody join the “Jeru- 
salem Improvement Association and be will- 
ing to take a plain workingman’s job in 
the enterprise. The old narrative pulsates 
with the determination of a man of energy 
and astuteness; his followers are filled with 
the right sense of their personal responsi- 
bility for doing their share; it was the part 
of every good citizen to sail in and clean 
up what was immediately under his own 
hands—not to croak about the ‘disgraceful 
neglect of the authorities,’ etc. In the third 
chapter of the Book of Nehemiah is a roster 
of that original improvement association: 
‘ ‘Baruch, the son of Zabbai earnestly 
repaired another portion, from the turning 
of the wall unto the door of Elishib the high 
priest. After him repaired Meremoth,’ and 
so on until the chronicler comes to the point 
where he says ‘so we built the wall 

for the people had a mind to work.’ - 
Naturally enough there was splendid oppor- 
tunity for the scorn and irony of gentlemen 
like Sanballat and Tobiah and Gesherm— 
three kickers whose craft was notable.” 


AVOIDING TAG DAY CRITICISMS 


If in reporting a tag day last month in 
Rochester, N. Y., it appears that Rochester 
was belated in trying this method of raising 
money, let there be hasty assertion that last 
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month’s tag day was the second which the 
city has had. Probably, it was because of 
the experience thus obtained—doubtless un- 
usual in any one community—that the day 
was so managed as to avoid well based criti- 
cism. The object was to obtain contribu- 
tions toward the debt of a great industrial 
or trade school, which, with its enormous. 
night classes, its undenominationalism, its 
departments extending from the fine arts 
to domestic science, could be said to touch 
all the social strata of the community. The 
Board of Managers selected from the promi- 
nent and experienced women of the city @ 
large board of “chaperons.” Each chaperon 
had under her ten helpers of her own choos- 
ing, for the most part, but not always, 
girls—and if she desired she had one or 
more assistant chaperons. To each group 
of chaperons a special district was assigned; 
a department store, a hotel, a railroad sta- 
tion, etc. A chaperon was present at each 
point throughout the day, keeping an eye 
on her charges who alone did the tagging. 
The chaperon was ready at all times to make 
change or to be of assistance in any predica- 
ment. Finally, the helpers collected the tag 
money by means of sealed mite boxes hang- 
ing from the neck with a ribbon and num- 
bered so that in the final report each worker 
might know how much her district and she 
personally had collected. At noon and at 
6:30 the treasurers in automobiles made a 
round of the districts, and collected the filled 
boxes. About $8,000 was received, all put 
by the donors, under the eyes of chaperons, 
directly into the boxes. 
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AN UNFIT SURVIVAL 


To those whose fields of labor are with 
the more progressive of the organized char- 
ity societies, the information may come as 
a surprise that a very old form of organi- 
zation, utterly vicious, still persists in 
many places. We refer to organization based 
upon the division of a town into districts 
and the selection of one or more ladies to 
make volunteer investigations and carry 
out all the family treatment required. It 
is not necessary to emphasize the difference 
between this and friendly visiting which is 
the necessary adjunct of sound investigation 
and sound treatment. The district volun- 
teer visitor plan prevents the development 
of real friendly visiting, sound investigations 
and sound treatment. Whatever may be 
its theoretical strength, and we must con- 
fess to the belief that it is theoretically 
weak, in practice the field secretary cannot 
report a single instance where it has not re- 


sulted in absolutely inefficient treatment and 
the drying up of the society. We must of 
course except times of emergency or public 
calamity when such a form is necessary. 
But for ordinary work in any city over 5,000, 
we must except those under that figure, it 
has yet to demonstrate its effectiveness. 

As strangely enough the old form has been 
embedded in one or two organizations with- 
in the last few months, a recapitulation of 
its fatal weaknesses may not be amiss: 


First.—It is impossible to secure thorough 
investigations with unpaid volunteers called 
on at odd intervals to make calls. 


Second.—Such investigations degenerate 
into relief expeditions and the higher pur- 
poses of treatment are lost sight of. 


Third.—It is impossible to insist upon the 
accurate keeping of records, which is possi- 
ble with an adequately equipped paid secre- 
tary. Without decent records inadequate 
treatment becomes even worse. * 
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Fourth.—The work of such a corps of in- 
vestigators, unless directed and co-ordinated 
by an efficient secretary, with whom it is 
false economy to dispense, becomes positive 
injustice. Widely separated workers give 
widely different treatment to families in the 
same town and in the same circumstances. 


Fifth.—It violates the modern conceptions 
of effective charity which require that there 
should be a paid servant of the commun- 
ity, the general secretary, who at any hour 
ean go forth to meet an emergency, and 
devote from half an hour to three days 
in meeting it. And this secretary should do 
this moreover realizing that there are no 
family or social obligations which can hold 
her or draw her away for a minute. She 
must not postpone her duty because she has 
company to dinner nor is she to be absent 
from her post because she is “visiting” in 
other cities, nor must she return home to 
see about her husband’s dinner. She must 
have no conflicting duties because her time 
belongs to the community. 


Sixth.—In no city with this form of organ- 
ization has there been any development of 
constructive and preventive work. This 
is natural, because it is nobody’s particular 
business to organize and formulate such 
work. The committee work is generally 
poor. 

These are the main and the fatal objec- 
tions to the old system. Summarizing we 
may say that the absence of an efficient gen- 
eral secretary to direct the investigations 
with or without paid help doing it all, means 
the non-development of real curative and 
preventive work, and makes null and void 
the very objects for which a society is or- 
ganized. Such work is very little superior 
to the unorganized kind. In saying this we 
wish to emphasize the fact that in these 
cities there is just as good material for.fine 
volunteer service, but because there is not 
a strong organizing head it is mal-applied 
and misused. It soon becomes merely the 
dispenser of old clothes and groceries to 
“worthy families,’ using that abomination 
of the charity worker of today. 

The utter absurdity of running this big 
business of municipal social service without 
the co-ordinating and organizing paid in- 
vestigator and secretary, when once it breaks 
in upon the harried consciousness of 
the sensible business man, needs no fur- 
ther emphasis “As well try to run my ship- 
ping department with society young men 
between the intervals of their strenuous 
life,’ remarked one business man to the 
field secretary. The schools cannot rely 
upon volunteer teachers, nor the community 
upon volunteer doctors, or dentists or bar- 
bers. Much less can the latter do without 
the paid social worker to develop the abil- 
ities of the volunteer force so as to elevate 
family iife and increase its opportunities. 
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B. ROSING GOES TO EL PASO 


B. Rosing has taken up his duties as gen- 
eral secretary of the Charity Association 
of El Paso, Texas. Heretofore the work 
done in that city has been confined to ordi- 
nary relief. Now by an arrangement with 
the county the work begins to assume im- 
portance. The general secretary will have 
an opportunity not only to introduce new 
methods but to suggest and carry out new 
movements. Among pressing questions is 
that of tuberculosis, especially prominent be- 
cause El Paso is a health resort. 

Mr. Rosing is a business man who a year 
or two ago decided to go into social work. 
He is a graduate of the Chicago Institute 
of Social Science, and his first practical work 
was with the Chicago Relief and Aid Society. 
His article in a recent issue of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons on the work of that so- — 
ciety in connection with the unemployment 
problem of last winter will be recalled. This 
fall he made a careful investigation into in- 
dustrial opportunities which the _ society 
might utilize in making unemployed labor 
more directly fruitful to itself. 


THE WOODYARD PROPOSITION 


The Portland (Me.) Associated Charities 
has completed arrangements with a wood- 
yard company of that city by which the 
company is to give employment to the men 
sent to it by the society. The society has - 
become responsible for the selling of at 
least 250 cords of wood in order to fur- 
nish anywhere near the amount of work re- 
quired. In other words the company serves 
as financing agent and manager of the so- 
ciety in its wood business but the society 
must dispose of the extra product. For a 
long time the society considered the ad- 
visability of starting a woodyard of its own. 
Finally the arrangement above suggested 
was proposed and accepted as being one 
which would just as well fulfill the purposes 
and at the same time would minimize the 
business details in which, the organization 
would be involved. It would also involve 
less financial outlay. 

It may be said that the first conclusion 
is correct so far as it concerns a hard season 
like the present when there is so much sheer 
unemployment, uncomplicated by industrial 
inefficiency or moral incompetency. But in 
normal times its correctness will depend 
upon the kind of contact which the society 
workers have with the men while thus em- 
ployed. In cities where the woodyard is a 
part of the society some of the most ef- 
fective plans for industrial or other better- 
ment have been the result of the informal 
conversations which intelligent woodyard su- 
perintendents hold with the men while they 
are about the yards and after observing them 
at work. Providing this form of “friendly 
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visiting,” for it is nothing else, is main- 
tained, there can be no objection to the 
separate woodyard. 


GRAND RAPIDS’ CHARITY BUILDING 


Grand Rapids is the latest city to attain 
the dignity of a united charity building. 
The Charity Organization Society has leased 
quarters on North Park street for five years. 
In the same building will be the Kent Hu- 
mane Society, the Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
and the District Nurses Association which 
has been housed with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 

The society plans to keep a confidential 
registry of charitable societies and to an- 
swer all inquiries regarding their plans, or- 
ganization and work. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING 


The following article from TT. Hubert 
Jones, acting general secretary of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Associated Charities is pre- 
liminary to a more extended consideration 
of Christmas giving in the Field Department 
BuLuEeTin for December: 

In answer to the question of the giving 
spirit at Christmas, showing the various 
evidences of this in one’s own community, 
I suppose that Washington like all other 
cities expresses itself in a spasmodic effort 
to do good. Organized efforts in this city 
are conducted by the Masonic Order, and 
the Salvation Army who unite their ener- 
gies in giving Christmas dinners. The 
churches have a wiser program of giving 
some dinners and some necessities. The 
Associated Charities has followed out the 
program of giving what the family actually 
needed most. A large collection of dimes, 
groceries and clothing is received from the 
school children and distributed by the As- 
sociated Charities. The public generally 
speaking gives without thought, here, there, 
and everywhere. It seems almost impossi- 
ble to teach the public the folly of casting 
its gifts broadcast, without first investi- 
gating and then in a sane way giving those 
things that the individual or family most 
needs. This unguided giving provides a 
family with plenty for a day, usually a din- 
ner and a few useless toys. The next day 
it is again hungry. 

In many instances where no investigation 
has been made naturally there will be du- 
plication as a result. Families that do not 
need it are surfeited with gifts and needy 
folk are often discouraged. The people will 
not understand the folly of giving without 
knowledge. When they do realize that they 
have made a mistake, that the beneficiaries 
are not worthy, instead of condemning them- 
selves, they become discouraged with the 
charitable effort they have made and decline 
to try again. Then, again, instead of send- 
ing their contributions in early they often 
wait until the last moment, this causing 
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great confusion. If after they have con- 
tributed they should happen to hear of a 
family that has been neglected, they are un- 
der the impression that their contribution 
of a dollar or what not, has been misspent 
or misused. 

The effects upon the needy families here 
are, first, that they are thrown into a state 
of large expectancy by the tremendous noise 
that is made at Christmas time about the 
number of dinners that are going to be 
given away and the amount of clothing that 
is to be distributed. We have cases that we 
never hear of at any other time in the year 
except at Christmas. They come to our office 
in large numbers expecting to go away bur- 
dened down with groceries and clothing for 
the family. The self-respecting laborer who 
is unfortunate enough to receive low wages, 
usually resents the gift of an institution 
or an organization, whereas he would ap- 
preciate the same token of cheer, if he re- 
ceived the personal touch of an agent, or 
better still of the donor himself. There has 
been great trouble caused by the neglect of 
families. I have before me a letter, one of 
many, in which the writer informs the gen- 
eral secretary that “agents has pets,’ and 
then continues to say many things about 
two families that have been helped. A deep 
spirit of jealousy and resentment is aroused 
in the hearts of those who expected some- 
I am told that 
many and serious have been the fusses 
caused by this neglect. A newspaper man 
told me the other day that because of this 
neglect he received in large numbers after 
Christmas letters similar to the one I have 
described. Where there is little co-oper- 
ation, and at Christmas time it is hard 
to persuade the public to work in a com- 
munity effort, duplication is the worst 
feature. 

This organization suggests the plan that 


lists be prepared by each organization and — 


afterwards compared and all duplicates 


erased; that there be a clearing house where 


everything that is to be given be sent and 


that from that place, using the verified list, — 


all baskets, bundles and gifts be sent forth. 
We have heard of families that were so 
busy receiving Christmas dinners and hiding 


them away that they postponed the celebra-— 


tion until the 26. 
Our plan in the past is best expressed by 


a circular that was drawn up by C. F. Wel- 


ler three years ago: 


“THE SIMPLE PLAN PROPOSED. 


“Hach organization or individual distrib- 
uter is invited to send to the general office 
of the Associated Charities a confidential 
list of all the people for whom it is pro- 
posed that holiday gifts shall be provided. 
Two special card catalogs will be made, one 
classifying the proposed beneficiaries by 
name and the other by their street address. 
This double classification will meet the diffi- 
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culty which arises from incorrect spelling of 
the families’ names, or from the fact that 
the same family may be reported under two 
or three different surnames. 

“On the card which stands for each fam- 
ily will be noted the names of the organiza- 
tions which propose to supply its needs. 
When one family is reported by several 
agencies it will be assigned to the one first 
reporting, and all others interested will be 
notified that the family is already provided 
for. 

“Whenever this assignment to the first 
proposed helper is not entirely satisfactory 
to all the agencies concerned, or whenever 
this holiday duplication suggests that per- 
manent benefits to the family in question 
would result from some mutual understand- 
ing between the various charities that have 
reported the family, then the association 
will endeavor to bring these agencies into 
communication with one another. 


“RECORDS TO BE DESTROYED AND FORGOTTEN. 


“These holiday lists will be kept entirely 
separate from the ordinary permanent case 
records of the Associated Charities. Every 
name reported at Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas time will be forgotten and its filing card 
destroyed as soon as the holiday work is 
completed, unless the individual or society 
that reports the family shall give specific 
permission to the Associated Charities to 
preserve a permanent record. 

“The most sensitive, worthy, and refined 
families may be reported to the association 
with perfect assurance that they will not be 
advertised or annoyed in any manner. In- 
deed, their self-respect and their best inter- 
ests will be considered and’ protected by this 
plan as they cannot be under the random, 
disorganized methods which have formerly 
prevailed. 


“ADVICE OFFERED BUT NOT URGED. 


“In so far as distributers express a specific 
desire for that service, the Associated Chari- 
tie will report concerning any family speci- 
fied, stating whether the association already 
possesses, among its 10,000 case records, es- 
sential information about the family’s needs 
and possibilities. 

“Furthermore, whenever asked to do so, 
a tactful, trained agent of the Associated 
Charities will make a special visit to the 
home of any family named as being in need 
of a free dinner and will report to the in- 
quirer the information and suggestions re- 
sulting from the visit. 


“NO INVESTIGATION UNLESS REQUESTED. 


“No investigation will be made, however, 
and no action on the part of the Associated 
Charities will be taken, unless it is specific- 
ally requested by the society or individual 

that reports the family or list of families. 
“Ordinarily the association will only un- 
dertake the office work of checking with one 
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another the lists submitted and will not take 
a single step which will disclose to any fam- 
ily the fact that its name has been reported 
to this ‘clearing house of charities.’ 


“TO SERVE EACH IN HIS OWN MANNER. 


“Tf there remain any possible objections 
to co-operation at this season which have 
not been removed by the plans and explana- 
tions outlined above, the Associated Chari- 
ties will be glad to make any special excep- 
tions or modifications desired by individuals 
or societies that are planning to co-operate. 

“Tf a charitable worker objects to submit- 
ting a written list he is invited to come per- 
sonally to the office and learn whether any 
of the families which he proposes to assist 
have also been reported by other helpers. 


‘““OET HIM BE THE SERVANT OF ALL.’ 


“The Associated Charities simply aims at 
this time, as it does indeed at all seasons, to: 
be the servant, not the master, of all. It 
desires no credit for itself and has no wish 
to pry into the affairs of others. 

“Tt seeks to enable all charitable organiza- 
tions or individuals to do their own best 
work in their own best way, without inter- 
fering with others or having the good re- 
sults of their own efforts undone by other 
distributers and without causing uninten- 
tional injury to needy people.” 

We hope some day to see the realization 
of this plan. Its possibilities are great and 
its development will make a real Christmas. 
in the homes of needy families in Washing- 
ton. 

We have never made it our thought to: 
give dinners alone at this time of the year. 
It has been our purpose always to give some 
gift that would be substantial and lasting. 
A dinner is too transient for a family which 
is starving before it comes and’ is sure to be 
hungry after it is over. Neither is it wise 
for such a family to be provided with a 
turkey which is always sold at a high price. 
The dollar or more that it costs to purchase 
a turkey would buy meat and vegetables and 
provisions to last this family several days. 

Often a family does not need a dinner as 
much as it needs clothes and shoes, warm 
underwear and stockings. These gifts are 
received and appreciated more than any- 
thing else. Through the generosity of a 
good merchant in this city we have been en- 
abled to give overcoats to needy people. 
These overcoats are talked of from one 
year’s end to the other. ' 

Coal is better to give than vegetables. Few 
needy families have space to store vege- 
tables. The granting of a pension depends 
entirely upon the condition of the family. It 
might be very beneficial to people who are 
well known. In the case of old people, it 
would be decidedly an advantage or where 
there are sick, crippled people. 

The Sunday schools have not helped much 
because of the tremendous effort made in 
the day schools. We sent out last year 
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52,000 envelopes to the children of the public 
schools, requesting them to contribute to 
the support of needy children and thus en- 
able them to be provided with proper shoes 
and clothing so that they might attend 
school. The response was $2,072.98, which 
clothed and shod 898 school children, dur- 
ing the past year. As a rule the Sunday 
schools that have contributed have only 
been interested in the family at Christmas 
time. In few cases have they continued 
their work. The one visit seemed to be 
sufficient to last for a year. 

We have found that much good has been 
derived from special literature. We believe 
the literature would probably do more good 
if it made an effort to instruct the general 
public as to the right way of giving. If it 
took the form of a story or a note it should 
be sent out some time before so that the 
recipient might have time to think it over. 

We have never made any inquiries of em- 
ployers regarding their intention of giving 
to their employes. Neither have we ever 
made any suggestions to employers in a 
direct way. We have brought isolated cases 
to the attention of employers and have al- 
ways been kindly received and if the em- 
ployer deemed it a worthy family, he always 
responded generously to our request. 


BOXED THE COMPASS 


It is not in any way an extraordinary 
story that is given below but one typical, 
alas, of practices still common and not ab- 
sent either from the activities of organized 
charities. As it happens, however, it illus- 
trates the peculiar uselessness of the pass- 
ing on policy (for which by the way the 
originating society was not at all responsi- 
ble) because the compass was boxed. As 
an economy passing on is an extravagant 
game. Superficially it looks cheap, but by 
-adding indefinitely to the number of travel- 
lers it is dear. This winter should see the 
transportation committee at work more ac- 
tively than ever in a real national cam- 
paign: 

Of the many difficult problems that pre- 
sent themselves daily to the discerning so- 
cial worker, no one is so sad and neglected 
as that of the transient poor. 

In support of this statement, I wish to 
cite a typical case which came to my at- 
tention a few days ago, and which, I be- 
lieve, will not only prove the point of this 
argument, but will convince the sceptic be- 
yond a doubt of the lack of proper charity 
organization and the absolute apathy for 
communal co-operation. 

G. was born in Philadelphia twenty- 
four years ago. His mother died when he 
was five years old, and when he reached the 
age of ten, he lost his father. Both parents 
died from tuberculosis. He was left with 
one sister two years his senior who died 
from tuberculosis two and one-half years 
ago. About ten years ago he came to 
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New York to live with a poor, distant rela- 
tive who was struggling for a mere exist- 
ence himself, and of course, was unable 
to give the boy proper care. In addition to 
his ill health, he stammers very badly, and 
on account of his physical defects he was 
declared undesirable wherever he applied 
for employment. 

For a number of years he received oc- 
casional aid from the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties of New York by which he was sent 
finally to the Denver Hospital for Con- 
sumptives. After several months’ stay there, 
he returned to New York at the expense of 
the United Hebrew Charities. How to in- 
sure his health, how to make him self- 
supporting, how to make a useful and re- 
spectable citizen out of him, were some of 
the questions, I presume, over which the 
conscientious worker pondered. 

Peddling seemed to be the only accessible 
business venture for the boy, but owing to 
the keen competition among the peddlers in 
New York, he determined to leave the me- 
tropolis to carry on his business in smaller 
cities and villages. He left New York with 
a stock of goods amounting to five dollars, 
which, by the time he reached Albany, was 
consumed for current living expenses, and 
he immediately applied for aid. He receiv- 
ed transportation to Utica where again he 
found himself in distress and again applied 
for aid, only to be helped with transporta- 
tion to Syracuse. Syracuse refused to wel- 
come him, but after much reluctance gave 
him transportation to Rochester, where he 
again found himself stranded and an “ille- 
gal’ object of charity. 

After a few nights’ sleep in stables, back 
yards and railroad depots, and after repeated 
applications for aid, he was shipped to Buf- 
falo where he found even better opportuni- 
ties for moral degradation. Buffalo refused 
to incorporate him into its body politic and 
granted him transportation to Toledo. Here 
he was given transportation to Cleveland, 
but before very long he was sent to De- 
troit. Detroit seems to have done more for 
him than have the former cities, but that 
he should have been sent to Milwaukee, with 
positive instructions not to say that De- 
troit sent him, is a thing of no little ab- 
surdity and confusion. Milwaukee sent the 
boy to New York. 

This instance leads us very conveniently 
to a superficial discussion of the transient 
problem in general. At all times, and under 
ever so prosperous industrial conditions, 
there is a class of men which is forced, by 
the improper adjustment of labor distribu- 
tion, to constantly seek for a labor market. 
Hspecially is this class alarmingly increased 
and its problem accentuated, during periodi- 
cal industrial depressions. This deplorable 
fact, I am sorry to say, we have all ob- 
served during the past year. Yet, despite 
this knowledge we have all remained indif- 
ferent to the fact. Families consisting of 
from three to seven persons have been shift- 
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ed from one place to another and in many 
cases during this constant expulsion children 
became ill and even died. Is there any jus- 
tification for such conditions? Yes, one. 
“He is not a legal resident of our city.” 

Have we any definite provision for this 
class of indigent? Have we a distinct pol- 
icy governing proper disposition of such 
needy? Is there a definite and clear under- 
standing of the responsibility of every com- 
munity in dealing with this class of the 
poor? Do we really make an effort, in every 
case, to upbuild and uplift or does our course 
tend to destroy and degrade. 

This is not a local problem and it cannot 
be solved by local effort. It is a question 
that concerns every community and needs 
intercommunal endeavor. 

SAMUEL RABINOVITCH, 
Supt. Hebrew Relief Society, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CHARITY WORKER 


In a recent conversation with a well-known 
charity worker concerning charitable socie- 
ties, their mode of work, the men and women 
employed, etc., the qualifications necessary 
for a charity worker were dwelt upon at 
some length. Some time ago the writer fre- 
quently gave little talks to embryo workers 
and the question was frequently asked, 
“What, in your opinion, are the necessary 
requisites for a charity worker’? It was 
then that a list of what we consider requi- 
sites was written. 

The worker mentioned above asked for a 
copy of this list as he said he endorsed 
every line of it and desired to use it. It fol- 
lows: 

Health, that we may be cheerful. 

Hopefulness, that we may infuse new life 
into those with whom we come in contact. 

Power of discrimination, as no two persons 
are alike, no two persons can be met or dealt 
with in the same way. 

Power of endurance. 

Cheerful disposition. 

Good reasoning powers. 

Thoughtfulness, firmness, kindness. 

Keen observation, judgment of human na- 
ture, sympathy and tact. 

Power to think and act quickly. 

Ability to keep one’s equilibrium in a try- 
ing moment. 

Adaptability, perseverance. 

Diplomacy, thoroughness. 

Good memory for facts, faces and names. 

A knowledge of the city, an acquaintance 
with its conditions and resources. 

Knowledge of trade unions and their cus- 
toms. 

Knowledge of average wages in different 
lines. 

A general and practical 
everyday life. 

Strong persuasive powers. 

Trained legal instinct. HPs 
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THE CONTRASTS OF LIVERPOOL 


We here give the second and final instal- 
ment of Miss Ida A. Green’s comments upon 
the work in Liverpool, England. Her anal- 
ysis of the present and the ultimate results 
of municipal housekeeping is of especial im- 
portance: 

“The secretary of the society is also a mem- 
ber of the City Council Distress Committee, 
organized under the unemployed workmen 
act of 1905. Mr. Grisewood feels that this 
committee has really done some good work, 
though he says that many of the committees 
organized under this act in the different 
cities of England have done nothing. Last 
winter about five thousand men out of work 
applied to the committee to find work for 
them. Of this number work was given to 
363 men. AS many more were kept on tue 
lists though there was no work for them, 
while the remainder were dropped either be- 
cause they could not be found when wanted, 
failed to renew their application at the 
stated time, got work for themselves, or 
were otherwise ineligible. As I understood 
the plan, the .work given these men was 
such that while the city needed to have it 
gone, no appropriation would have been 
made for it except to provide work for the 
unemployed. The men were kept on six- 
teen weeks and a point was made here which 
I do not remember to have heard brought 
out before in any discussion of the value 
of forced municipal work in times of dis- 
tress. Mr. Grisewood said that the men 
employed were found at the end of the time 
to be greatly improved in power and phy- 
sique. It seemed to me that this was a 
strong argument for artificial work. Who 
can tell how much it would mean to the city 
to have 300 of its poorest, least capable men 
developed in physique and working power! 

“This same act of 1905 encouraged the 
formation of labor bureaus, the forwarding 
of men to different parts of the country and 
the assisting of them to emigrate to the 
colonies. In co-operation with the distress 
committee the Charity Society supplies the 
twenty-five pounds necessary for all men 
who would emigrate. 

“Besides furnishing money for emigra- 
tion, the society does a large work in send- 
iug families to the manufacturing districts. 
Liverpool has few manufactures itself. It 
is the world’s exchange department. Its 
largest business is shipping and allied work. 
As everyone knows, the work at the docks 
is hard and irregular and conducive of in- 
temperance and bad habits. The society 
has found that if it can send a family to a 
good manufacturing town where several 
members can get work in the factories, it 
can be raised from a precarious, hand to 
mouth existence to a solid comfortable sort 
of a living. Many families of widows with 
children over fourteen years of age are sent 
to these towns and some of them turn out 
remarkably well. Last year a special agent 
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was sent to visit the families who had been 
out of work some time and the mills, and 
see what kind of work the empluyes were re- 
quired to do and under what conditions they 
worked. His report was most favorable as 
to the improved condition of the families. 

“Most interesting to the charity visitor is 
the work which the city of Liverpool itself 
is doing for the poor. As early as 1864 it 
was estimated that 22,000 houses in the city 
were structurally insanitary. They were 
back to back, without any through ventila- 
tion or yard space and situated often in 
courts with only a tunnel entrance. An act 
was passed at that time giving the corpora- 
tion of Liverpool extensive powers of dealing 
with this ‘property. The city used its 
power to demolish these houses until in 1902, 
a street to street examination revealed only 
9,943 objectionable houses. At first the pol- 
icy was pursued of selling the cleared land 
and leaving the erection of new dwellings to 
private enterprise. This was found not to 
give houses to the dispossessed as the rents 
of the new dwellings were invariably so 
much higher that the old tenants could not 
afford them. The result of this situation 
was that the city itself, in 1905, built 1,666 
tenement houses on the twelve different 
streets where the houses had been torn down. 
These new houses are exclusively for the 
tenants dispossessed by the demolition of 
the old houses and no one else is allowed to 
rent them. 

“Through the courtesy of F. F. Turton, 
city surveyor, who has largely planned this 
work, I visited under the guidance of one of 
his clerks both many of the new houses and 
a large area of old houses, now to be con- 
demned and ready to be torn down. 

“Tt was very curious to see the line upon 
line of artistic, clean-looking, airy houses 
and the tough looking people who lived in 
them. One kept feeling all the while that it 
was a mistake, that these people must live in 
a different part of town, not on these wide, 
open streets, with parks for the children to 
play where no wagons could go and with 
pretty architectural touches here and' there. 
Nowhere in Washington do you see such 
tough looking faces and such poorly dressed 
women and children. The women invari- 
ably wore dirty, ragged clothes, covered with 
gunny sack aprons and the children were 
almost all barefoot (it was a cold, raw day) 
and were dirty and ragged beyond descrip- 
tion. The queerest part of it was, though, 
that the children did not look puny, like our 
American children, but strong and healthy. 
But they, like their mothers, looked tough 
and as if this wicked world were all an 
open book to them. 

“T went into some of the houses and here 
a surprise awaited me. I expected the bar- 
ren, forlorn home of our American poor. In- 
stead I found the living room a mass of 
ornaments and _ pictures. Ornaments in 
glass cases seemed especially valued. In 
one little room there were so many that I 
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was afraid to stir for fear of knocking 
against one of these cases and letting out a 
flock of birds, a Dresden shepherdess or wax 
flowers. The living room is also made at- 
tractive by the stove (which in America is 
a dingy looking thing), so built into the: 
wall that it presents an open fire and @ 
hearth so that one might almost fancy there 
would be a cricket to chirp upon it. 

The tenement usually consists of two 
apartments of two stories or three of three 
stories. Each apartment has a living room, 
two bed rooms and a scullery.. The bed 
rooms had little furniture save the bed cov- 
ered with dirty looking bed clothing, as is 
usual. 

“One could not help wondering, looking at 
the tough looking women and dirty children 
what effect this clean, strong environment 
would have upon them. I should like to 
visit these neighborhoods twenty years from 
now and see if the faces of the women looked 
quite as bad and if the new generation of 
children was not cleaner. 

“We entered one of the courts not yet de- 
molished. The sunshine seemed all gone 
from the day. On one side of the narrow 
court almost no light penetrated the houses, 
One could not see to tell how they were 
furnished when one looked in. The court 
itself was filthy dirty but the women and 
the children remained the same, 

“The hardness of the faces is explained 
very largely by the amount of intemperance 
among these people. It is to be expected 
among the men who work almost entirely 
on the docks, but it seems to be found here 
almost as badly among the women. I asked 
the secretary what they were doing to fight 
intemperance and he said very little except 
to try to diminish the number of public 
houses. The new licensing act permits the 
doing away with some public houses and 
this is being fiercely fought by what we 
should call the saloon element. Everywhere 
I saw immense signs saying, ‘In this time 
of unemployment, will you put more men 
out of work by closing public houses? 
These placards are gotten out by the public 
houses and I was told that they change 
them every week, bringing out a new argu- 
ment. I did not see any counter signs 
posted by the temperance party. In the 
blocks of new houses no public houses can 
be located so this puts them a few yards 
out of reach of the tenants. 

“The city of Liverpool besides supplying 
houses for its poorest citizens, runs its own 
street cars where one can ride for a penny 
(two cents)! has public baths and sells ster- 
ilized milk for the babies. 

“IT asked Mr. Grisewood if he could see 
the effect on the people of what the city is 
doing. He replied he thought it was too 
soon to see it yet in the poorest classes. He 
said it was quite noticeable in the middle 
class. On their holidays they were better 
clothed, less inclined to intemperance and 
had more money to spend.” 


The Trend of Things 


A very interesting civic primer for school 
«children is Good Citizenship, by Julia Rich- 
man and Isabel Richman Wallach. “It 
is far more important to the welfare 
of the state,” write the authors in the 
preface “that a child should be made to 
-realize his present obligations to the com- 
monwealth than that he should know the 
qualifications of a United States senator.” 
So the little book begins with the activities 
-of the perpetually interesting fire depart- 
ment. The chapters on the fire-engine 
‘house, the tenement-house fire, the lessons 
fires teach, lead on to the chapters on 
‘the functions of the Police Department, 
tne Street Cleaning Department, and 
the Health Department. The keynote 
of the book seems to be the inculcation of 
juvenile social service. Grown-ups will be 
interested in the plan of the book, and will 
probably wish they themselves had had such 
-a school book to learn from a generation ago. 

a * * 


Democracy and the expert, says Joseph 
Lee, in an article of that title in the No- 
‘vember Atlantic Monthly, have long been 
apart and far from good friends. The peo- 
ple have been unwilling to trust and ade- 
‘quately reward the expert, have been so 
mean and foolish as to choose men distinctly 
‘his inferior, particularly in matters of gov- 
ernment. 

But the fault has not been altogether on 
one side. The expert has stood us off on 
-the ground that in questioning him we were 
trying to learn things far too great for us 
to grasp. The railroad president has not 
told us where are the dividends on our in- 
vestments nor why the railroad kills our 
friends. The cotton mill official is surprised 
and offended if we insist on knowing 
whether his mill,—in which we are stock- 
“holders,—employs children. And the doctor, 
—he of all men has shut himself away from 
-the world in the midst of his mysteries. Let 
people dabble with medicine? Have mothers 
‘sticking clinical thermometers under their 
children’s tongues? No, indeed. 

“But,” says Mr. Lee, “more recently it 
‘has come to light that something of the ne- 
-cessity for such observance arose, not from 
respect for sacred mysteries, but rather 
-from a tender regard for the frail constitu- 
tion and delicate susceptibilities of humbug.” 
And here comes the result. The quack has 
caught the public demand for frankness and, 
by pretending it, has flourished mightily. 
“We are,’ says Mr. Lee, “more easily and 
more contentedly fleeced by sharpers, pois- 
oned by quacks, and ruined by shyster law- 
yers than any people on earth.” 

But the people have seen Oliver Cromwell, 
-a country gentleman, win in war; Bentham, 
a layman, remodel legal procedure; Pasteur, 
va biologist, revolutionize medicine; ‘more 
‘recently they have seen the crusade for the 
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prevention of tuberculosis,—indeed, a great 
part of the advance of preventive medicine,— 
led by laymen, and have witnessed the slow 
and reluctant acceptance by the medical pro- 
fession of the teachings of outsiders in re- 
gard to the mental element in disease.” 

But “this democratic creed of ours does 
not preclude trust in the expert. What it 
does prescribe is the. basis of our faith 

discarding all pretensions to eso- 
teric knowledge and appealing solely to that 
common human intelligence which he has 
hitherto despised.” Here opens up oppor- 
tunity for service by the expert and trust in 
him by the people as never before, and the 
most recent and striking promise of it lies 
in the course of popular lectures at the 
Harvard Medical School which stirred Mr. 
Lee to write the article. 

* * * 


“Increasing thousands of homes every 
year are wrecked because woman, the home- 
maker, has neither the time, the means, nor 
the domestic knowledge to manage a home,” 
says the editor of Hampton’s Broadway 
Magazine in introducing Rheta Childe Dorr’s 
article, The Wreck of the Home. Hard 
work, home work, janitor work, sweatshops, 
cotton mills, day nurseries,—a score of tell- 
ing examples of the forces which disinte- 
grate the home. ‘Millions of women try te: 
fulfill two opposing destinies,” writes Mrs. 
Dorr. “They serve industry and they serve 
the home.” She found working girls in 
serious discussion of the size of families, 
weighing weddings and poverty against old 
maidenhood and comfort. 

When a home goes to pieces because the 
husband is out of work, it is likely to be 
the result of work having been found for 
the wife, day nurseries for the children, 
nothing for the man. Mrs. Dorr is a strong 
advocate of pensions for mothers, whether 
they be widows, deserted wives, or wives of 
men out of work. She says: “If children 
are not properly reared in normal homes 
they must be cared for in institutions, in 
reformatories, in prisons. These cost im- 
mense sums of money, and the children are 
not greatly benefited by the expenditure. On 
the contrary, an institution child is so 
rarely a success that the exception excites 
comment. The reformatory child too often 
becomes the criminal man. Why not give 
this money in pensions to the mothers? 
Perhaps,—who knows?—the mothers might 
be better off at home. It is certain that 
the children would be.” 

* * * 


A hard winter is ahead in England, accord- 
ing to Our Hospitals and Charities, pub- 
lished in London. ‘On every hand appear 
signs of want of work and of a general want 
of elasticity in trade. Retrenchment on the 
part of employers on extensive scale, as 
appears likely, will mean months of priva- 
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tion and want to hundreds of families who 
literally live from hand to mouth, and who 
are entirely without means to tide them over 
slack periods.” The number of unemployed 
is distressing even in good times, but many 
of these are unemployable. When their 
numbers are swelled by those willing to 
‘work, but unable to find it, the situation is 
serious. The soup kitchens make a heart- 
sickening picture, but the editors think they 
are all that stand in the way of many empty 
stomachs and that they should be opened 
daily even if their dole is sometimes abused, 
and besides, “the police on duty are really 
very efficient in discovering the deserving 
among the crowd.” 
* * * 

Commenting on the co-operation of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
the anti-tuberculosis movement, which was 
pledged at the international congress by its 
president, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, The 
Woman's Journal of Boston, says: “This will 
mean the organizing of a department for the 
purpose of carrying on a far-reaching educa- 
tional campaign. To combat the theory that 
the disease is inherited, to insist upon the 
prevention of contagion and to teach whole 
some ways of living will help to eradicate 
the dread disease. But the great, funda- 
mental doctrine of prevention may be 
summed up thus: Keep the children in the 
open. Hence, if club women undertake a 
broad, effective work, they will begin with 
the present school system.” 

* * * 


Some good stories of the objections raised 
by immigrant mothers to American scrub- 
bing for their children are. told by The 
Youths’ Companion. One indignant pro- 
test, made through an interpreter, ran: 
“«Shall I unsew my child out of her new, 
warm woolen clothes that I have sewed her 
safely into for the winter, and put water on 
her bare skin? No, I will not do it. Water 
is dangerous on the skin in cold weather. I 
am a good mother. She shall be warm, and 
she shall not be wet. If she is not very 
clean, what matter? She is clean enough; 
and she does not go to school to be cleaned 
but to learn books; and she can learn books 
if she is dirty.’” 

* * * 

“A happy dream is more precious than 
silver and gold” writes Helen Keller in the 
November Century. Her riches must then 
be great for in My Dreams she tells in a 
beautifully clear and artistic way of the 
happy dreams of a real world that come to 

the blind. She writes of one dream: 

. “Once in a dream I held in my hand a 
pearl. JI have no memory-vision of a real 
pearl. The one I saw in my dreams must, 
therefore, have been a creation of my imagi- 
nation. It was a smooth, exquisitely molded 
crystal. As I gazed into its shimmering 
deeps, my soul was flooded with an ecstacy 
of tenderness, and I was filled with wonder, 
as one who should for the first time look 


into the cool, sweet heart of a rose. My 
pearl was dew and fire, the velvety green of 
moss, the soft whiteness of lilies, and the 
distilled hues and sweetness of a thousand 
roses. It seemed to me, the soul of beauty 
was dissolved in its crystal bosom. This: 
beauteous vision strengthens my conviction 
that the world which the mind builds up out 
of countless subtle experiences and sugges- 
tions is fairer than the world of the senses. 
The splendor of the sunset my friends gaze 
at across the purpling hills is wonderful; 
but the sunset of the inner vision brings. 
purer delight because it is the worshipful 
blending of all the beauty that we have 
known and desired.” 

The dreams of the blind and dumb, at 
least in Miss Keller’s case, contain sensa- 
tions, odors and ideas unknown in reality. 

“Perhaps they are the glimpses which my 
mind catches through the veil of sleep of my 
earliest babyhood. I have heard ‘the 
trampling of many waters.’ Sometimes a 
wonderful light visits me in sleep. Such a 
flash and glory as it is: I gaze and gaze un- 
til it vanishes. I smell and taste much as 
in my waking hours; but the sense of touch 
plays a less important part. In sleep I al- 
most never grope. No one guides me. Even 
in a crowded street I am self-sufficient, and 
I enjoy an independence quite foreign to my 
physical life. Now I seldom spell on my fin- 
gers, and it is still rarer for others to spell 
into my hand. My mind acts independent 
of my physical organs. I am delighted to 
be thus endowed, if only in sleep; for then 
my soul dons its winged sandals and joy- 
fully joins the throng of happy beings who 
dwell beyond the reaches of bodily sense.” 
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Social Forces 


By the Editor 


THE FRIENDLY VISITOR 


Modern social work calls for experts. It demands continuous, uninterrupted 
attention to abuses not yet righted, reforms just fairly started, legislation only 
projected, or, if enacted, then not yet fully enforced, educational movements which 
must not be allowed to lose their momentum even in the slack summer months. 
The sneer of the corrupt demagogue at the “professional philanthropist” may 
still win momentary applause from the gallery, but it is inspired by a whole- 
some fear in the heart that exposure and retribution are at hand. Professional 
philanthropists, or social workers, who are busy all the year round, and who 
are worthy of their hire, are a terror to the evil doer in public place, and inci- 
dentally, it may be, a tribulation to well meaning, preoccupied managers of chari- 
table institutions, who wish to discharge their obligation conscientiously but 
not too conscientiously, honorably but not at the expense of overhauling their 
well established traditions, instincts and prejudices. 

We have no present concern for the professional philanthropist. He cam 
take care of himself. He is in no danger of developing professionalism,—im 
the bad sense in which we find it now and then in other professions. The danger 
may be there but at least it is remote. Orville and Wilbur Wright may be in 
danger of becoming “professional aeroplanists,” but while they are working 
out the conquest of the air no one need borrow trouble about it. Social workers 
are at present altogether too busy with their opportunities for genuine usefulness. 
to be in any danger of developing a professional cult. They are conquering the 
element in which they work; and doing it with high professional satisfaction, even: 
if with local and temporary setbacks and discouraging periods of reaction. 

The danger is that in this modern recognition of the value of the services: 
of the expert we shall come to underestimate or altogether neglect the volunteer: 
who is willing to give of his leisure, at some personal sacrifice, to do what can be 
done in these spare hours or days. We believe that this neglect can be but 
temporary, and that it is but an incident to the readjustment similar to that which 
is taking place between professional and amateur in other fields. 

Religion could obviously not retain its hold on men if there were no religious 
activity except on the part of a paid ministry. Politics has its organization, 
but its main reliance in every crisis is in the volunteer, who speaks, and writes, 
and gives, and works because of his faith in the principles which are embodied 
in his party’s platform. Every great cause must make its appeal to voluntary 
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self-sacrificing effort, and that which we call social work, no less than religion 
and politics and moral reforms, must know how rightly to value, and how in- 
creasingly to enlist this personal enthusiasm and personal service. ; 

The friendly visitor is perhaps the best defined type of volunteer social 
worker. Those who go down into settlements to teach classes, and conduct clubs, 
may be more in the eye of college students, and those who attend meetings of 
d'rectors of hospitals and asylums may be more prominently before us in the 
daily press; but neither of these rivals in public appreciation the good neighbor, 
the volunteer friendly visitor who goes in person to comfort the sick and the 
afflicted, who knows the inside of the prison, the hospital, and the almshouse, to 
whom the homes of the poor are familiar, and who in turn makes the poor familiar 
with the pleasures and refinements of his own home life. 

The friendly visitor in these days is undoubtedly giving place to some extent 
to the expert district visitor and nurse. The visitor to the public hospital or alms- 
house now goes not solely to give cheer and comfort to patient and inmate, 
but principally, perhaps, to see whether food is sufficient, whether there are beds 


and rooms enough, and whether officials are stealing. Evidently on such errands ~ 


skilled inspectors are more useful than amateurs, however devoted, or however 
richly “endowed with spiritual grace.” Even for a visit in the tenements, if 
the primary object is to find out what relief, if any, is needed, where it should 
come from, and how to make the family again self-supporting, if that be possible, 
the volunteer is at a disadvantage unless he gives enough time and thought to 
this service to become virtually a volunteer expert. 

But the truth is that there are other needs of the poor,—as of the rich,— 
than those which we have indicated. A bed and enough to eat are not yet 
always provided for the sick and infirm, but even if it were otherwise, their 
pressing human needs would not be met. Intelligent relief, accompanied by suit- 
able precautions against pauperizing, is not yet insured for all who are dependent 
on private relief, but even if it were, the community would not be doing its 
full duty by the poor. A favorable environment is not yet secured, such as gives 
to all a fit opportunity in any variety whatever,—to say nothing of President 
Eliot’s infinite variety; but even if it were, there would still be ample scope 
for personal service in helping individuals to use their fit opportunity. 

Friendly visitors cannot afford, for their own sake, to be crowded out' of the 
program of social work. No more can those who are making the program, 
for the sake of the community, afford to leave them out. Service, it is true, 
cannot take the place of generosity, neighborliness cannot take the place of 
citizenship. The use of leisure time in visiting and helping a single family, or 
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in comforting those who are sick or in prison cannot take the place of liberal — 


contributions to be used for the improvement of conditions. If all this is clearly 
recognized, then it is equally to be emphasized that justice, good citizenship, 
efficiency in public service, and a favorable economic environment will not of 
themselves make an ideal community, or produce the fair fruit of character. 
‘These require also friendship, personal service, neighborliness, the development 
of social relations and of social instincts. In this,—the higher, if not the earlier 
half of social work,—-the friendly visitor is the true pioneer. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


PHILANTHROPY 


AS A CALLING 


Broad, generous recognition by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of the dignity and worth 
of philanthropy as a calling, was a strik- 
ing feature of the reception given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles F. Weller by the citi- 
zens of Washington on November 20. 
“The strongest and best men and wom- 
en,’ said the president, “are not too 
strong and good for service along social] 
lines.” The letter in its entirety follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSH, 
WASHINGTON, November 18, 1908. 


My DeEear Mr. MACFARLAND: 

I am glad to join with your committee 
and the citizens of Washington in recogni- 
tion of the social service of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Weller for this district during the 
past seven years. 

As general secretary for the Associated 
Charities, Mr. Weller,—with the unceasing 
aid and encouragement of Mrs. Weller,— 
has been a leader in efforts for social better- 
ment. He has organized committees for the 
prevention of consumption, improvement of 
housing conditions, establishment of play- 
grounds and summer outings; and three of 
these committees have grown into inde- 
pendent movements so valuable and import- 
ant that the loss of any one would be se- 
verely felt. 

In spite of the many and varied duties of 
his office, Mr. Weller found time to put his 
spirit of helpful service into practically 
every movement for good in the District of 
Columbia. Neighborhood House and the 
Colored Social Settlement, are institutions 
especially indebted to his labors; and here 
especially was felt the invaluable assistance 
of his wife. 

What Mr. and Mrs. Weller have done for 
Washington calls renewed attention to the 
great profession to which they belong. His- 
torically it is in its infancy. Not yet half 
a century has elapsed since the first charity 
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organization society of the world was started 
in London. But so rapidly has it grown 
that to-day the profession of scientific phil- 
anthropy draws to itself an increasing num- 
ber of the graduates of the universities of 
the world. 

The dignity and worth of this high calling 
needs to be emphasized. The strongest and 
best men and women are not too strong and 
good for service along social lines. Funda- 
mentally it is a work for good citizenship. 
Its effort is for efficiency as well as relief. 


‘It seeks to transform the unfit and useless 


into the fit and effective. Nor should it be 
forgotten that from the profession of sci- 
entific philanthropy have come plans to re- 
form and remedies for social ills that in an 
especial way have been sane and sensible. 
In the atmosphere of the charity organiza- 
tion society and the social settlement, the 
impractical and visionary die a natural 
death. First hand knowledge of facts leads 
to methods of dealing with conditious which 
fit the case. 

With the Associated Charities, the Pres- 
ident’s Home Commission and our citizens 
in general, I regret the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Weller. 

With regard, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Hon. H. B. F. MacrarLann, Chairman, Citi- 
zens’ Committee, Washington, D. C. 


The reception itself was unusual even 
for Washington, accustomed to great 
demonstrations. Mr. and Mrs. Weller 
left quietly to take up their new work in 
Pittsburgh on September 1. A citizens’ 
committee, however, was forined to bring 
them back for a farewell testimonial. 
Instead of an expensive banquet, this 
took the form of a democratic reception 
at the great building of the Y. M. C. A. 
in which all classes of the community 
participated. Fifteen hundred people at- 
tended. Exercises were held in the 
spacious gymnasium. Justice Brewer of 
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the United States Supreme Court pre- 
sided and addresses were made by H. B. 
F. Macfarland, president of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Rev. Alfred Harding, Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop-elect, the Rev. 
R. M. Little, acting president of the As- 
sociated Charities of Pittsburgh, and by 
Mr. Weller. 

A full report is impossible but signifi- 
cant sentences are here given:. “This 
large gathering is evidence that the peo- 
ple of Washington believe in the eleventh 
commandment as recorded in the last 
chapter of Revelations: ‘Blessed are they 
that do. Mr. Weller is one of those 
who do. He has been a leader in a mul- 
titude of good works which uplift hu- 
manity.” 

Justice Brewer: “Let us recognize the 
help he has been to the church. Through 
these philanthropies he has brought to- 
gether in.one great spiritual communion 
religious men of the community without 
regard to creed.” 

Bishop. Harding: “The work of the 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments has been the easiest task under- 
taken in the District of Columbia since 
the year 1800. All we had to say was 
that the Wellers will be here on the 
twentieth and the whole community rose 


up.” 

Commissioner Macfarland: ‘In Pitts- 
burgh we have been making steel and 
coal and gas and oil for the world. We 
have a noble unselfish philanthropic peo- 


ple. The social activities of Pittsburgh, 
however, have grown up in an unrelated 
way. What we ask of Mr. Weller is to 


lead in a new movement of co-operation.” 

Charles F. Weller: “This wonderful 
demonstration is a tribute to what people 
are trying to do along lines of social 
service and not a tribute to any one man.” 

At the close of the meeting a valuable 
chest of silver contributed by the busi- 
ness men of Washington was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Weller. On the night 
following the general reception the col- 
ored citizens of the district tendered Mr. 
and Mrs. Weller a reception at Lincoln 
Temple Church, which was attnded by 
great numbers and marked by the depth 
of feeling characteristic of the race. 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS 


CAMPAIGN AT ELMIRA 


Taking advantage of the fact that their 
exhibitions constituted a very important 
part of the exhibits which were shown 
at the Ninth New York State Conference 
of Charities -and Correction, the State 
Charities Aid’ Association and the New 
York State Department of Health, con- 
ducted their customary joint campaign 
for the prevention of tuberculosis in the 
city. of Elmira during conference week. 
During the past year these agencies work- 
ing in co-operation, have carried on edu- 
cational work in some thirteen cities of 
New York state, showing the tubercu- 
losis exhibition and conducting a series of 
meetings for the more important groups 
of the city, such as teachers, women’s 
clubs, labor unions, etc., organizing in 
each city one large mass meeting at which 
many of the most prominent physicians 
and publicists of the country have spoken, 
including Dr. Wm. H. Welch of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
Governor Hughes, Joseph H. Choate, 
and organizing at the close of the cam- 
paign, a permanent committee through 
which the work has been continued. 


Similarly in Elmira such a campaign 


was inaugurated on Friday of the week 
previous to the opening. of the confer- 
ence by a special meeting of the El- 
mira Academy of Medicine. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Dr. Mar- 
shall L. Price, secretary of the Maryland 
State Board of Health, which has been 
doing notable work in the suppression of 
tuberculosis. Dr. Price spoke on the 
operation of the Maryland law in pro- 
tecting the people of this state. His re- 
marks were timely and of great value to 
the citizens of Be state and especially to 
the physicians and health officers, as the 
most important provisions of the Mary- 
land law were drawn upon by the State 
Charities Aid Association in drafting the 
New York law, which became effective 
in June last; and more particularly as 
the plans for the enforcement of this 
law are just now being taken up vigor- 
ously by the State Department of Health. 
Dr. Price said in part: 
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Registration is the fundamental step in 
the execution of the tuberculosis law, with- 
out this nothing can or will be accomplished. 

a The problems concerning tubercu- 
losis are relatively simple. The elements of 
the problem are first, a tuberculous person, 
who is distributing a certain virus through 
channels not wholly understood to a second 
group of persons, the family; to a third 
group, the co-workers, with whom he is asso- 
ciated for probably as prolonged a_ period 
though much less intimately; to a fourth 
group; to be included among the casual con- 
tacts, his associates and friends; and finally 
to a large and remote group, the general pub- 
lic. We have therefore the intensive method 
of propagating tuberculosis, found in the 
household and family, and the extensive 
method applying to casual associates and the 
general public. Experience has shown that 
prolonged and intimate contact is necessary 
to cause tuberculous infection in the vast 
majority of cases. The extensive method, 
therefore, is relatively unimportant, and our 
efforts, therefore, should be directed toward 
the intensive methods of propagation. We 
have as soon as the question of prevention 
arises, no longer a sick individual, but a 
“sick family.” As far as the statutory con- 
trol of tuberculosis is concerned, the problem 
resolves itself into the question of protecting 
the non-tuberculous members of a tubercu- 
lous family. 


On the Sunday prior to the opening of 
the conference under the efficient leader- 
ship of Rev. W. T. Henry of the First 
Baptist Church of Elmira, the ministers 
of seventeen of the leading churches de- 
voted their evening services to tuberculo- 
sis, many of them being assisted by local 
physicians, some of whom illustrated 
their remarks by stereopticon views. 
Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock, Supt. 
William J. Deans called all the teachers 
together at the Federation Building and 
a stereopticon lecture was delivered to 
them on the ravages of tuberculosis. The 
building was thronged with high school 
students cn Monday morning, where they 
were addressed by the assistant secretary 
of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the State Charities Aid 
Association, and were given a simple 
stereopticon demonstration on tuberculo- 
sis, by Dr. A. W. Booth of Elmira. 

These meetings were designed partly 
for the purpose of directing the public 
attention to the coming conference. That 
they admirably served this purpose is evi- 
dent from the fact that the attendance 
at the conference was much larger than 
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ever before. After the close of the con- 
ference three successful meetings were 
held,—a meeting of the women’s clubs; 
which was presided over by J. Sloat Fas- 
sett, of Elmira, at which Homer Folks 
and Dr. Anna M. Stuart spoke; a meet- 
ing of the labor unions, which was ad- 
dressed by Philip V. Danahy of Albany, 
the members of the various unions march- 
ing in a body to the Federation Building, 
and a large mass meeting held on Friday 
evening. 

Properly speaking the mass meeting 
on Friday evening was a part of the con- 
ference. It was one of the most notable 
meetings which has ever been held in 
New York state on this subject. Mayor 
Daniel Sheehan presided, and addresses 
were delivered by Rev. J. A. Maley, of 
St. Cecilia’s Catholic Church, John M. 
Connelly, president of the Elmira Cham- 
ber of Commerce, J. Sloat Fassett, mem- 
ber of Congress from the Thirty-third 
District; Dr. Charles J. Hatfield of Phila- 
delphia, Chairman of the Committee on 
Awards of the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis; Rev. Langdon C. Steward- 
son, president of Hobart College, Gene- 
va; Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association; Z. Reed 
Brockway, ex-mayor of Elmira; Rev. 
L. Lew Williams of the Lake Street Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mr. Connelly quoted some very strik- 
ing figures which pointed out the gravity 
of the local situation, stating that ‘‘based 
on a conservative estimate the city of El- 
mira lost through tuberculosis in 1907, 
at least $102,350, or enough to erect and 
maintain for a year an excellent hos- 
pital.” 

Congressman Fassett spoke on Tuber- 
culosis as a National Disease, and the 
Significance of Its Suppression. His ad- 
dress will be printed in full in a later is- 
sue of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 
and afterwards will appear in pamphlet 
form and will be circulated widely by the 
State Charities Aid Association. 

Dr. Charles J. Hatfield of Philadelphia, 
spoke in part as follows on the Impor- 
tance of County and Municipal Care of 
Advanced Cases of Tuberculosis : 


We forget that a large number of the cases 
of advanced disease are in the midst of the 
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most sordid surroundings, handicapped by 
ignorance and lack of money, and lacking or- 
dinary comforts of life. We forget also that 
when we speak of its being a waste of money 
to care for a hopeless case, that from the 
standpoint of the healthy people or of the 
prevention of tuberculosis, the care of the 
hopeless case is vastly more important than 
that of the incipient patient. If an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, and 
I believe the adage to be entirely true in this 
case, the care of the hopeless case is at least 
sixteen times as important as is the care of 
the curable case. The danger of the spread 
of infection from an advanced case of tuber- 
culosis is readily seen to be enormous. If it 
were possible to estimate the number of 
germs given off during twenty-four hours by 
an early case of tuberculosis and compare 
that estimate with one made of the germs 
given off during the same period by an ada- 
vanced case, we should have a relation that 
could only be expressed in millions,—the 
advanced cases being incomparably more 
productive of infection than is the incipient 
case. Therefore, if we wish to take the 
most rapid and efficient means of advancing 
the prevention of tuberculosis, let us at 
once make adequate provision for the ad- 
vanced cases. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the bur- 
den for the proper care of this most danger- 
ous of all tuberculous patients should fall 
upon the municipality or other local agency. 

If we wish then to take the most effective 
means of preventing the spread of tubercu- 
losis among the healthy and at the same 
time of relieving the indigent and hopeless 
consumptive of many of these hardships of 
his lot, let us lend every energy toward the 
immediate institution and maintenance of 
hospitals for the sympathetic care of ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis. 


President Stewardson strongly em- 
phasized the moral obligation of the com- 
munity in the campaign against tubercu- 
losis and indicated some of its numerous 
stimuli. Mr. Folks outlined a very ef- 
fective program and brought out the fact 
that the preventive effort should be prin- 
cipally along three lines: (1) The protec- 
tion of the family of the known consump- 
tive. (2) The enlightenment of the largest 
possible number of persons of the com- 
munity as to the nature of the disease, 
and the methods of its spread. »(3) The 
building up of the general health of the 
community and the enforcement of sani- 
tary methods directly affecting the spread 
of tuberculosis. In conclusion he stated, 
“Nothing can withstand our campaign 
when once we are able to point to a posi- 


tive demonstration that the adoption of: 
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our program has led to a notable decrease 
in mortality.” Ex-Mayor Brockway had 
the significant theme, Will Elmira Act? 
and the emphasis with which he spoke in- 
dicated that Elmira was awake to the 
situation and was ready for the fight. 

30,402 persons viewed the tuberculosis 
exhibition and 23,219 pieces of literature 
were distributed, 10,105 being the eight 
page pamphlet Consumption, Its Extent, 
Nature and Growth. 


MONDAY EVENING 
CLUB. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Hastings H. Hart of Chicago, W. R. 
George, founder of the George Junior 
Republic, and Walter C. Clephane of 
Washington were the speakers at the 
annual banquet of the Monday Evening 
Club of Washington, D. C., October 16. 
Mr. Hart delivered an inspiring address 
upon The Custodial Care of Children. 
“Adequate supervision,” said he, “will 
be the keynote of the work for the next 
ten years.” Mr. George described the 
work of “the republic”.and Mr. Clephane 
the child caring agencies of the District 
of Columbia. The meeting, which was - 
an unprecedented success, was arranged 
by Ortan E. Darnall, superintendent of 
the National Training School for Boys 
and president of the club, C. W. Skinner, 
superintendent of the Industrial Home 
School, and Ella H. West, general agent 
of the Associated Charities. 


ILLINOIS ORGANIZES 
FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


An Illinois section of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation was or- 
ganized at a meeting held in Chicago on 
November 7. The Chicago Association 
of Neighborhood Workers, whose first 
gathering of the season was held on that 
date, arranged with the Chicago members 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation to devote the occasion to a 
discussion of that subject. The move- 
ment has special significance in view of 
the recently appointed Illinois State Com- 
mission on Industrial Accidents, which 
will propose legislation for the Legisla- 
ture soon to convene. 

Prof. John R. Commons, secretary of 
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the American Association, described the 
work of the international bureau in di- 
recting the attention of various nations 
simultaneously to investigations of cer- 
tain labor conditions, and in bringing the 
representatives of the powers together to 
secure uniform laws through treaties. 
The difficulty of the United States in par- 
ticipating in this work is due to the fact 
that each state is a sovereign power in 
legislation concerning industrial condi- 
tions. In the case of the European pow- 
ers, such legislation is entirely in the 
hands of the central government, so that 
diplomatic representatives can act with 
an assurance and power which cannot be 
assumed by representatives of the United 
States. This country multiplies by the 
number of its states the competitive fac- 
tors ina common market. Other nations, 
on the other hand, can readily act as units. 
Upon the American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, therefore, devolves in 
some ways an even more extensive task 
than that which occupies the attention 
of the international bureau. This disad- 
vantage led Professor Commons to point 
out that, unless it can be overcome 
through uniform progress by all the 
states, the nations of Europe will soon 
be “protecting themselves against the 
pauper labor of the United States.” 

Systematic effort to promote this prog- 
ress in industrial legislation simultane- 
ously in the states belonging to each 
group having similar industrial condi- 
tions, should do much to destroy the force 
of the argument frequently urged by em- 
ployers in a given state that “while cer- 
tain proposed legislation is theoretically 
proper, it would put them at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with competitors in 
states not having such laws.” ‘This ef- 
fort can be greatly furthered by the for- 
mation of state sections of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation which 
hopes to bring forward the backward 
states. Investigations are being made by 
the association to show the relative stand- 
ing of American states as compared to 
one another and to the different foreign 
nations. ; 

The way in which this inter-state con- 
flict hinders progress in restricting child 
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labor was discussed by Owen R. Love- 
joy, secretary of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, who was in Chicago to 
arrange local co-operation for the next 
national meeting of the committee, to be 
held in Chicago January 21-23. 

An immediate and practical work for 
the Illinois section of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation was 
pointed out by Prof. Charles R. Hender- 
son of the University of Chicago, who 
urged that it could prepare public senti- 
ment throughout the state on the lines 
along which the State Commission on 
Industrial Accidents will carry on inves- 
tigations and urge legislation. 

The chairman of the newly organized 
Illinois section is Prof. Ernst Freund, of 
the University of Chicago, and the sec- 
retary is Luke Grant. Among others 
present were Jane Addams, Anna Nich- 
oles, Edith Abbott, Mary E. M. McDow- 
ell, Edwin Wright of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, State Factory Inspector 
Edgar E. Davies, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Victor von Borosini, Prof. John R. Com- 
mons and Irene Osgood, respectively 
secretary and assistant secretary of the 
American association. The executive 
committee will include the officers and 
Miss Addams and Professor Henderson, 
with a third to be chosen by them. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AND INSANITY LAWS 


The Massachusetts Legislature at its 
last session established a commission to 
revise and codify the laws relating to the 
insane. The first hearing recently held 
was devoted to locating responsibility for 
the actions of patients released from hos- 
pitals. This was due to unfortunate in- 
cidents, the last one of which resulted in 
the death of one man and the injury of 
two others. Quite a variety of opinions 
was brought out, the superintendents 
claiming that release before cure was 
necessary in many cases in order to ef- 
fect a cure, but that such releases would 
not be made if the superintendents were 
to be held responsible for acts committed 
after release.. They thought relatives and 
friends should be held responsible and 
that. re-commitments should be made by 
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local authorities when they seemed nec- 
essary without going through the form 
of a re-commitment. Such a mode was 
opposed on the ground that the constitu- 
tion assures a man his liberty till he is 
deprived of it by a jury trial. On this 
ground it was held that release and re- 
commitment should be by trial as com- 
mitment is. This will lead to a cumber- 
some method which will seriously handi- 
cap the work of the superintendents. 
They will doubtless accept the trial sys- 
tem, however, unless they are relieved 
from the responsibility for the acts of 
those released on probation. The ques- 
tion is a difficult one, but release before 
cure seems a necessity in many cases and 
the commission is to be congratulated if 
it finds a solution satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. 


AMERICAN PRISON 
ASSOCIATION’S OPTIMISM 


Bishop Fallows of Chicago was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Charities of the District of Co- 
lumbia, November 18. Speaking of the 
American Prison Association which he 
had just attended he said that the mem- 
bers of that association faced human 
viciousness and depravity in its worst 
forms. “But,” he added, “without 
exception they are optimistic people. In 
the face of the sad facts they confront, 
they have not lost their faith in God, they 
have not lost their faith in man, they 
have not lost their faith in the restora- 
bility of the unforttnate and depraved. 
Absolutely essential to the success of this 
society is faith in humanity.” Justice 
David J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court was re-elected president 
of the society for another year. 


INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 
EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK 


On November 30, at the Museum of 
Natural History, New York city, the In- 
ternational Tuberculosis Exhibition, re- 
cently transferred from Washington, will 
be opened under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
of the New York Charity Organization 
Societv. An appropriation of $13,000 
from the city, and a number of contribu- 
tions from public spirited citizens make 
it possible to hold this exhibition for five 
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weeks. A campaign of publicity and edu- 
cation is planned exceeding any effort yet 
made in New York. The exhibit will be 
formally opened by Mayor McClellan at 
a large meeting at the museum on No- 
vember 30, at which Robert W. def orest 
will preside, other speakers being Comp- 
troller Metz, Dr. Thomas Darlington, Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, Professor Henry F. Os- 
born, and Dr. Alfred Meyer. Full ac- 
count of the opening of the exhibit will 
appear in next week’s CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons. 


Dr. Davis on Consumption’ 
Reviewed by Philip P. Jacobs 


In view of the present wave of enthusi- 
asm and interest in tuberculosis, the ap- 
pearance of the second edition of Dr. 
Charles H. Stanley Davis's book, Con- 
sumption, Its Prevention and Cure With- 
out Medicine, is well timed. The dis- 
tinctively new contribution, however, 
which Dr. Davis makes to the growing 
literature on tuberculosis is hard to dis- 
cover. Perhaps everything new and 
striking that can be said about consump- 


‘tion has already been told in one way or 


another. If this is the case, Dr. Davis 
has succeeded in bringing together in 
comparatively small compass some valu- 
able information on almost every phase 
of the problem; and, more than this, he 
has presented his subject in readable 
style. 

The re-appearance of his book is due 
to the revision and enlargement of the 
first edition, which appeared in 1904. It 
is to be regretted, however, that Dr. 
Davis does not bring the data contained 
in the former edition up-to-date, but con- 
tinues, for example, to locate Dr. Osler 
at Johns Hopkins University and to speak 
of the “recent” (1903), congress at 
Berlin. 

That tuberculosis can be cured, and 
that neither medicine nor nostrums are 
its cure, is emphasized in no uncertain 
Way. Fresh air, rest and wholesome 
food,—these will cure consumption, in 
any climate. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on these simple facts, and any 
book which preaches them, has a legiti- 
mate excuse for its existence. 


1Consumption by Charles H. Stavley Davis, M D. 
Price $1.00, This hook may be obtain: dat publisher's 
price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS. 


Civic WeekK in Pittsburgh 


Plain specific facts and intelligent op- 
timism—these were the characteristics 
of a noteworthy civic week in Pittsburgh, 
where the conventions of the American 
Municipal League and the National Civic 
Association were held November 16 to 
18. A remarkable civic exhibit at Car- 
negie Institute gave graphic point to the 
conventions, and this exhibit and the 
first joint session of the two bodies were 
made the occasion for bringing forward 
locally some of the findings of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, the name under which a 
series of inquiries into living and work- 
ing conditions in the steel district has 
been carried on throughout the past year 
and a half, under the National Publica- 
tion Committee of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons. The week closed with the 
announcement by Mayor George W. 
Guthrie of Pittsburgh, of the appointment 
of a Civic Improvement Commission, un- 
der the chairmanship of H. D. W. En- 
glish, former president of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, who has been 
identified with many of the signal ad- 
vances alone civic lines which have been 
made in Pittsburgh in the last few 
years. 

Between the plain facts and the intel- 
ligent optimism there seemed to be a re- 
lation. Just in proportion as civic and 
industrial conditions and city govern- 
ment were given in their full  signifi- 
cance, in just that degree was there man- 
ifest a honefulness,—not of the spread- 
eacle and hurrah sort, but a serious con- 
fidence in the steady progress to be 
achieved by efforts which know the prob- 
lems they attack and discern the way to- 
ward real solution. 

Scarcely a field of activity represented 
in the convention failed to show this 
spirit in the ascendency. In relation to 
the national efforts for the conservation 
of natural resources, probably no one in 
the country knows more fully and speci- 
fically the enormous waste of these re- 
sources and the power of such interests 
as combine to exploit them wastefully, 
and in a manner subversive of pub- 
lic rights and welfare, than Gifford Pin- 
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chot, national forester and chairman of 
the National Conservation Commission.’ 
Yet no one typified and expressed more 
sincerely a reasoned optimism than Mr. 
Pinchot who declared at the banquet on 
the last evening that he wanted to be 
considered as “the most hopeful of Amer- 
icans.” Similarly, in the field of politics, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, who 
addressed one of the largest sessions, 
gave evidence that he knows the roots 
of corruption which may infest the politi- 
cal parties of a whole commonwealth. 
Yet, fresh from a triumphant re-election 
won in the face of bitter opposition, he 
brought a glowing message of optimistic 
faith in the cause of fundamental de- 
mocracy. Or, coming to the field of civic 
improvement; those who discussed in 
greatest detail and most scientifically the 
extent of the smoke problem, the health 
menace from flies, the dust nuisance and 
the bane of billboards, were the ones who 
saw most clearly and helpfully the way 
toward improvement. 

One of the finest illustrations of this 
spirit was to be found in Pittsburgh her- 
self. With unmeasured frankness some 
of her civic conditions were held up to 
criticism by one or another of the visit- 
ing leaders of civic effort. Yet almost 
invariably, through the utterances of her 
citizens and her press, she squarely met 
them,—with a little pardonable reference 
to the fact that such conditions are typi- 
cal of many another community,—re- 
sponded appreciatively to her critics, and 
declared her intention to make present 
facts a basis for united effort towards a 
city which in more ways than one shall 
be a “Greater Pittsburgh.” 

Mayor Guthrie of Pittsburgh in an ad- 
dress on the powers, rights, methods and 
needs of the modern city, gave the con- 
vention a stirring view of the statesman- 
ship which must go into municipal 
growth. 

Pittsbiirgh is on many counts the most 
distinctively industrial city in the coun- 
try. This fact played a large part both 
in the make-up of the program of the 
conventions and in the originality and 
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emphasis of the civic exhibit at Carnegie 
Hall. This exhibit, which will be con- 
tinued until December 20 was carried out 
under the Citizens’ Reception and Enter- 
‘tainment Committee, of which Oliver Mc- 
Clintock was the head, and was organ- 
ized under the direction of Benjamin C. 
Marsh, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Congestion of Population of 
New York. Four great halls on the 
third floor of Carnegie Institute were 
thrown into commission and throughout 
the week were visited by hundreds of 
people. On Friday night, members of 
boards of trade, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, city councils and other organiza- 
tions attended; on Monday of this week, 
the labor men of the district visited the 
exhibit, and on Sunday afternoon, fully 
three thousand were in attendance. 

The exhibit gave various local organi- 
zations a notable opportunity to put for- 
ward the broader civic aspects of their 
work. The Pittsburgh Bureau of Health 
showed its dairy inspection service and 
presented a series of frames illustrating 
the local tuberculosis movement. More 
especially, it showed the gains which have 
been made in the line of tearing down 
and improving bad structural conditions, 
and made a plea for further authority to 
condemn dwellings, and for increased 
investment in houses in the Pittsburgh 
district both to meet the demand of the 
growing population and to take the place 
of these old structures. The Bureau of 
Filtration of the Department of Public 
Works, showed by photographs, plans, 
etc., the operation of the five and a half 
million dollar filtration works. The Tu- 
berculosis League of Pittsburgh illus- 
trated the relation between bad housing 
and tuberculosis; the new Pittsburgh As- 
sociated Charities had an original exhibit 
which brought home in concrete ways the 
effectiveness which comes through co-or- 
dination of charitable effort. Perhaps the 
most interesting features of the Kingsley 
House exhibit were the photographs of 
Lillian Home which is to be still more 
fully expanded and developed as a fresh 
air agency for the children of the city. 
The Juvenile Court of Allegheny coun- 
ty, the Playground Association, the Ten- 
ement Improvement Company of Pitts- 
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burgh were graphically represented ; the 
Civic Club illustrated the many lines of 
work instituted by its committees; and 
the Pittsburgh Architectural Club and the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects offered exhibits of 
domestic architecture and plans for the 
civic improvement of Pittsburgh. 

From a national standpoint, one of the 
most interesting phases of the exhibit was . 
that of bringing to bear upon local con- 
ditions material which had been worked 
out in one of the larger cities. Thus, 
point was given to the elaborate exhibit 
of the Committee on the Congestion of 
Population of New York, by diagrams 
showing the increase in the assessed land 
value of Pittsburgh and of selected 
wards, the sky line of Fourth avenue 
(“the canyon of Pittsburgh”) and a map 
showing by sections the city blocks that 
are built up very solidly and the propor- 
tions that have an indicated percentage 
of area not built upon. Thus, the blocks 
between Eighth and Tenth streets, Sixth 
avenue, Grant street and the Allegheny 
river are covered, sixty-thre per cent 
of them, by practically solid buildings. 

Similarly, the tax payers’ exhibit of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research (New 
York) was installed by Rufus E. Miles, 
and various placards and queries gave the 
walls a definite bearing on Pittsburgh. 
Again, the New York City Club exhibit 
of traction was installed by John P. Fox, 
together with his private collection from 
European sources. This was displayed 
down a long corridor and attracted note- 
worthy attention in connection with the 
present involved traction situation in 
Pittsburgh. 

The American Civic Association, New 
York City Improvement Commission, 
City Parks Association of Philadelphia, 
Charles Mulford Robinson of Rochester, 
Kelsey and Guild of Boston, John No- 
len of Boston, George Cary of Buf- 
falo, and others added to the com- 
pleteness of the civic improvement exhib- 
its, The exhibits of town planning 
abroad presented by Mr. Marsh were the 
most complete yet shown in America. Of 
special interest, also, were the plans for 
American industrial towns which in- 
cluded those of MacClure and Spahr, 
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architects, Pittsburgh, for the houses 
of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
-ica at Massea, New York; of Robert 
Anderson Pape (landscape architect, 
Boston), for the American Steel Com- 
pany’s works and houses at Sparrows 
Point, Md.; United States Steel Cor- 
poration, photographs of Gary, Ind.; 
plans of the Pittsburgh and Buffalo Coal 
Company for their model village of Mari- 
anna, Pa.; plans and sketches of W. 
Glyde Wilkins for the progressive steel 
town of Vandergrift; plans of Warren 
H. Manning, landscape architect, Cam- 
bridge, of the industrial towns of Munis- 
ing, Mich., Billerica and Hopedale, Mass. 
In the Pittsburgh Survey exhibit were 
framed maps, plans and photographs 
showing the work of the Co-partnership 
Tenants, Limited, of London, the Krupp 
colonies at Essen, the Garden City Asso- 
ciation, the Bourneville Trust of Mr. 
Cadbury, and the housing plans of Meis- 
ter Lucius and Bruning of Frankfort. 

The Pittsburgh Survey exhibit which 
occupied the central hall was organized 
by Frank E. Wing, associate director of 
' the Survey. It comprised seventeen sec- 
tions, and perhaps the most striking feat- 
ure was a frieze, 250 feet long, which 
ran above practically the entire exhibit, 
and which represented the number of per- 
sons who died last year from typhoid 
fever in Greater Pittsburgh. The sil- 
houettes were a convincing argument in 
support of the large municipal expen- 
ditures which Pittsburgh has been mak- 
ing in erecting its new filtration plant and 
in support of further measures to rout 
out every other possible source of ty- 
phoid, a problem which is being studied 
by the Pittsburgh Typhoid Fever Com- 
mission. 

The exhibit consists of a collection of 
maps and charts prepared in the office of 
the Survey, together with enlarged photo- 
graphs, crayon drawings and_ pastels 
framed and mounted for the most part 
on black backgrounds. The first results 
of the Survey as a whole will be present- 
ed in a series of three special numbers 
of CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS be- 
ginning in January; and the exhibit of- 
fered an opportunity of bringing out in 
their local bearings certain suggestive 
lines of inquiry. 
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The first section explained the purposes 
of the Survey,—a close range investiga- 
tion of economic and social conditions in 
the American steel district. It has been 
called a survey because the methods em- 
ployed have been those of the social and 
civic engineer. It has been called the 
Pittsburgh Survey, not because its find- 
ings apply solely to Pittsburgh, but be- 
cause ,the Pittsburgh steel district has 
been the laboratory where the work has - 
been done. The Survey is the first un- 
dertaking of its kind for an American 
city. Sections two and threé offered a 
series of maps and diagrams analyzing 
the physical, administrative and social 
geography of Pittsburgh and the make- 
up of the population. Sections on housing 


.showed both the spread of new dwellings 


throughout the Pittsburgh district and 
the most serious evils with which the 
Bureau of Health has had to deal in its 
supervisory work, emphasizing above all 
the necessity for increased investment in 
low cost houses both in the city proper 
and in the surrounding mill towns: Mc- 
Keesport, Duquesne, Braddock, Sharps- 
burg, etc. Homestead, for instance, has 
no ordinance against overcrowding, no 
ordinance requiring adequate water sup- 
ply, and no ordinance forbidding privy 
vaults in congested neighborhoods. The 
foreigners live in the two wards between 
the mills and the railroads. In twenty- 
two courts studied in this district only 
three houses had running water inside 
the house. 110 people were found using 
one yard pump. Fifty-one out of 239 
families lived in one room. ‘Twenty-six 
of the two room apartments are used by 
eight or more people; one two room 
apartment sheltered thirteen; two, 
twelve; two, eleven. A crude reflection 
of the effect of these conditions is indi- 
cated by the death rate in this second 
ward. Of every three children born 
there, one dies before it reaches two years 
of age, as against one in every.six in the 
rest of Homestead where detached and 
livable dwellings prevail. In the field 
of women in industry, more startling 
photographs showed conditions in the 
stogy and cigar manufacture, urging that 
sweatshop work be brought up to present 
factory standards and that health stand- 
ards be enforced in all factory work. The 
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details of Miss Butler’s studies in this 
trade are already familiar to readers of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 

One of the striking features of the ex- 
hibit was a big calendar. The months 
and days were pretty well shot to pieces 
with red crosses. Each cross stood for 
a man killed at work in Allegheny county 
during the course of a year,—a represen- 
tative one, when industrial conditions 
were normal, running from July, 1906, to 
June, 1907. There were 526 crosses in 
all. Some days and parts of weeks were 
entirely free of them; and on others they 
piled up ina red blur. Above was a sign 
which read: i 


Pittsburgh has stamped out smallpox. 

Its physicians are fighting tuberculosis. 

The municipality is checking typhoid. 

Cannot engineers, foremen, employers and 
workmen come together in a campaign to 
reduce accidents? 


Throughout the past year the Survey 
has made an intensive inquiry into the 
facts surounding the deaths in industry in 
Allegheny county during twelve months, 
and the accident cases treated in the hos- 
pitals of the district during three months. 
This was done, not with the idea of rais- 
ing anew the question of responsibility for 
particular accidents, but to see if there 
were any indications as to whether these 
accidents could be prevented, and to see 
whether the burden of them falls where 
in justice it should. The work was done 
by a staff of five people, including a 
lawyer, an engineer and interpreters, who 
had’ the co-operation of claim agents, 
superintendents, foremen, relief associa- 
tions, trade union officials and others. 

The Survey found that of the 526 men 
killed in the year the accidents fall on 
Americans as well as foreigners (224 
were native born), that the ranks of 
trainmen and steel workers suffer most, 
and that it is the young men of the dis- 
trict who go down in the course of in- 
dustry. Eighty-two were under twenty 
years of age and 221 between twenty and 
thirty. Over half the men killed were 
earning less than fifteen dollars a week, a 
fact that raises the question if the law is 
fair in assuming, as it does in Pennsyl- 
vania, that wages cover risk. Fifty-one 
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per cent of the men killed were married 
and had families to support. An addi- 
tional thirty per cent were single men 
partly or wholly supporting families. It 
was found that the greatest losses are not 
due to spectacular accidents, but to every 
day causes. In the steel industry, for 
instance, forty-two deaths were due to 
the operation of electric cranes, thirty- 
one to the operation of broad and nar- 
row gauge railroads in the mills and 
yards, and twenty-four to falls from a 
height or into pits, vats, etc. A series 
of pictures of preventive devices from 
the Krupp Steel Works in Germany 
was shown in one of the foreign ex- 
hibits. Considerable has already been 
done in this direction by progressive 
employers in the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict. The Survey raised the question 
whether, if united action were taken and 
all industrial operations in Allegheny 
county were brought up to the standards 
set by the leaders in this field, in future 
years this death roster could not be cut 
in half. Prominent employers and en- 


-gineers have expressed themselves to this 


effect. There is a chance for Pittsburgh 
to. take the leadership in life saving 
among American industrial centers. 

A series of charts showed the distri- 
bution of economic losses due to indus- 
trial accidents, under the German sys- 
tem of industrial insurance. These charts 
were exhibited by the Harvard Social 
Museum, and present a strong contrast 
to the too often haphazard and embit- 
tered methods in vogue in America in 
meeting the human costs of industry. 

Robert W. deForest, former tenement 
house commissioner of New York city, 
and chairman of Charities Publication 
Committee, which has been carrying out 
the Pittsburgh Survey, presided at the 
joint session on Monday evening. He in- 
dicated the scope of the work of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, of which he is vice- 
president, and in general the bearings of 
the national movement for the improve- 
ment of living conditions. 

Robert A. Woods, director of South 
End House, Boston, and one of the fore- 
most civic leaders of New England, 
spoke on Pittsburgh’s Civic Problem. 
Mr. Woods sketched the marvelous 
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growth and power of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict which has developed under the “in- 


sistent and unceasing spur of a world de- 


mand for two or three of the fundamen- 
tal utilities of civilization.” He main- 
tained that the “public physical well-be- 
ing is coming to the very front as an is- 
sue of patriotic foresight.” ' 

In conelusion, Mr. Woods said: “We 
all remember how Chicago, on account of 
some of the crude moral by-products of 
its growth, came to be an object of scorn 
from many sources at home and abroad. 
By creating the World’s Fair and by the 
exceptionally intelligent organization of 
civic and social betterment, Chicago has 
compelled the respect of the country and 
the world. Pittsburgh succeeded Chi- 
cago as the chosen example of the cynics; 
Pittsburgh is substantially taking to 
heart these large plans for associated and 
public enterprises through which alone, 
as all the world is finding, a twentieth 
century city’s prosperity goes hand in 
‘hand with its honor.” 

City planning and housing were dis- 
cussed by Grosvenor Atterbury of New 
York city, architect of the Phipps model 
tenements, who is now carrying on ex- 
tensive experiments in new methods and 
models for low cost dwellings. He de- 
scribed the essentials of town planning 
and analyzed the co-operative housing 
movement which is spreading over En- 
gland and Germany, under which houses 
are built in large numbers and held by 
joint stock companies in which the ten- 
ants, instead of owning their houses, own 
stock. The plan has many advantages in 
rapidly shifting industrial centers. 

In presenting the facts brought out by 
the Pittsburgh Survey, the director, Paul 
U. Kellogg, marked the sharp contrast 
between the superb development of Pitts- 
burgh as an industrial center and its de- 
velopment along lines of well-being as a 
community. He described how, through 
its semi-feudal system of colonies, supply 
houses and benefit funds, the Krupp 
Company had succeeded in gathering at 
Essen, in keeping there and in keeping 
there at a high standard of working effi- 
ciency, one of the most remarkable labor 
forces in Germany. The question put 
was how some of these standards could 
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be worked out in an American industrial 
district where one corporation does not 
dominate, where you are dealing with a 
much greater aggregation ot p-supie 
spread over a much larger territory, and 
where you must work out your solution 
in democratic ways through democratic 
agencies. The speaker discussed prob- 
lems of administrative areas in their re- 
lation to the city as a whole and to spe- 
cial social institutions and activities such 
as the schools, the hospitals, the courts, 
factory inspection and sanitary work. He 
showed the social, human and economic 
waste which comes with unchecked and 
unnecessary disease in a community, 
comes from bad housing, comes with in- 
dustrial accidents, and with unregulated 
and unstudied working conditions. The 
workers of Pittsburgh are dealing not 
with simple ploughs and washtubs and 
anvils, but with intricate machines, in 
great workrooms where hundreds work 
side by side, dealing with poisons, with 
voltage, with heat, with a hundred new 
and but half mastered agents of produc- 
tion. Are the conditions under which 
some of this work is carried on directly 
inimical to health? Could they be bet- 
tered without serious loss to the trades 
and with great gain to the workers? In 
conclusion, he said: 


My argument, then, is that if the civic 
responsibilities of democracy in an indus- 
trial district are to be met, the community 
should do what a first rate industrial con- 
cern would do, figure out the ground it can 
cover effectively and gear its social ma- 
chinery so to cover it. By social machin- 
ery, I mean hospitals and schools and courts 
and city departments, the city’s frame 
work and structure, and all that wide range 
of activities that have a direct bearing on the 
living conditions of a people. Second, to 
hold these agencies as closely accountable as 
are enterprises in the business world; and to 
bring them to the ultimate touchstone of 
their effect on the welfare of the average 
citizen. Unless a wage earning population 
is so insured against disease, its vigor and 
effectiveness so conserved, the community 
is not meeting its reponsibilities toward the 
industries which must depend upon these 
workers for out-put and profit. In turn, 
the public should see to it that the indus- 
tries do not cripple or exploit the working 
force which constitutes the great asset of 
the community. And further, if such a pro- 
gram is to be carried out in an American 
and democratic way, the workers themselves 
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must have greater lee-way and leisure in 
which to bear their share of the burdens and 
responsibilities of American democracy. 


A message from John Burns, presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board of 
England, was a feature of the session. 
Mr. Burns has been for a life time the 
foremost labor leader of England, and 
has been hailed this fall as one of the con- 
serving forces of the present liberal min- 
istry in dealing with the important eco- 
nomic problems which are facing the 
British empire. He has visited America, 
as a member of various commissions, and 
it was on the basis of his knowledge of 
the Pittsburgh situation that he was 
asked what recommendations he would 
make, for improvement of civic and la- 
bor conditions in the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict. 

“Six days work a week instead of 
seven,” he said; “three shifts of eight 
hours instead of two shifts of twelve; no 
twenty-four hour shifts; better housing; 
counter-attractions to the saloon; more 
parks and open spaces; the improvement 
of the river front;—the humanizing of 
labor instead of the brutalization of toil. 
There you are. Those are Pittsburgh’s 
marching orders.” 

The Survey was by no means the only 
part of the program in which industrial 
conditions were discussed. The increas- 
ing attention which municipalities should 
give to them was emphasized by James 
B. Reynolds, of New York city, who 
went over the Washington situation on 
the basis of the studies he has made at 
President Roosevelt’s request. In urging 
the enlargement of the governing com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, he 
definitely suggests not only that adequate 
care be given to the housing and health 
of wage earners, but that the duties of 
one commission should concern the em- 
ployment of labor. From other speak- 
ers came a discussion of the more effec- 
tive ways in which city boards of health 
should promote better and more sanitary 
living conditions,—this being urged as 
prior in importance to beautification. In 
contrasting the broad program on which 
several exceptionally progressive busi- 
ness bodies are working, with the nar- 
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rowly commercial purposes of many oth- 
er such organizations, former President 
H. D. W. English, of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce pointed out the 
value to the whole city which accrues 
from a better average of conditions un- 
der which the great body of the workers 
dwells. — 

At the base of much of this discussion 
of working and civic conditions was the 
idea of efficiency, not only of the indi-- 
vidual worker but of the whole business 
concern. This was contended by Presi- 
dent J. Horace McFarland of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association in his annual ad- 
dress. The abolition of the various nui- 
sances against which the association has 
been waging war, and the stimulation of 
local civic improvement advocated by the 
association would, he held, enhance hu- 
man efficiency and economic saving. For 
instance, the abolition of the smoke nui- 
sance would mean lower coal consump- 
tion as well as purer air to breathe. In 
fact, he declared that with the single ex- 
ception of the billboard “horror” every 
business interest touched by the work of 
the association is affected in a way which 
in the long run promotes business econo- 
my. 

Efficiency was also discussed at length 
from the standpoint of municipal admin- 
istration. Representing the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Rufus E. 
Miles detailed the methods which have 
made the work of the bureau so well 
known throughout the country. The im- 
portance of the process of making up the 
budget, the readiness with which accounts 
can be made to set forth a clear and easily 
understood statement instead of a vague 
mystery, the needed reorganization of 
many city departments, and, above all, 
the central idea that simple and effective 
business methods are needed more than 
merely good men, were all dwelt upon. 
The gradual spread of the movement for 
uniform municipal accounting was de- 
scribed by another paper, while the value 
of municipal libraries and bureaus of 
legislative reference in promoting effi- 
ciency in the drafting of laws, was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Horace E: Flack) “Dm 
Flack told of the pioneer work toward 
this end by Charles McCarthy in the Wis- 
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consin Legislature and also of the munici- 
_ pal bureau of this sort which he has 
himself organized for the city of Balti- 
more. An interesting suggestion in the 
line of municipal experts was made by 
Mr. Reynolds in his address already men- 
tioned. He favored a governor, appoint- 
ed by the president, at the head of an 
enlarged District of Columbia commis- 
sion, who, if brought in from outside the 
district, must have had experience as 
mayor of a city of at least 50,000 popula- 
tion. This suggestion was drawn from 
the German method of selecting expert 
mayors, a method which Mr. Reynolds 
discussed. 

On top of these various suggestions, 
there came a still larger conception of 
efficiency,—the national efficiency. This 
was declared by Gifford Pinchot to be the 
real essence of the whole movement for 
the conservation of natural resources. 
National foresight, he said, is just as 
imperatively needed as the same quality 
in individual affairs. As a nation we 
cannot continue to draw checks needless- 
ly against a limited resource; we must 
know the extent of that resource, stop 
waste, and draw upon it and replenish 
it accordingly. Common sense dictates 
that we must face the fact that each year 
for thirty years one-half as much timber 
has been burned up as has been used; 
that floods cause a loss of from fifty to 
two hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year ; and that the cost of preventable dis- 
eases amounts to untold millions every 
year. National common sense and good 
housekeeping should set about remedying 
this situation. Foresight should show 
us, too, the value in developing our 
waterways. Even the Panama canal, de- 
clared Mr. Pinchot, will prove insignifi- 
cant as compared with an adequate sys- 
tem of inland waterways. 

Foresight and vigilance should imme- 
diately be directed toward the water pow- 
er problem. Mr. Pinchot almost startled 
his hearers with the warning,—none too 
vigorous or timely,—that there is now in 
process of formation a trust in compari- 
son with which no other trust can begin 
to have its oppressive power. One of 
the two or three big fights on which the 
people are about to enter, and which 
President Roosevelt already sees looming 
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up, is the fight for the people to control 
the vast water power which is already 
beginning to be developed by designing 
exploiters all over the country. 

Walter L. Fisher of Chicago, president 
of the recently formed Conservation 
League of America, outlined the work of 
this organization in arousing the public 
to the problems pointed out by Mr. Pin- 
chot. He declared that whatever the 
opinions of the average man,—whether 
extremely individualistic or favorable to 
the extension of governmental func- 
tions,—there can be no doubt that every- 
one’s duty should be to join in protecting 
the property of our common country. He 
told of the efforts already carried through 
during the recent campaign in placing 
congressional candidates on record on the 
broad question of conservation. Presi- 
dent McFarland was quick to use many 
opportunities to drive home again and 
again the necessity for prompt action in 
conserving not only our material re- 
sources but our scenic regions. 

The annual address of Attorney Gen- 
eral Charles J. Bonaparte, president of 
the National Municipal League, dealt 
with The Criminal Law as a Means to 
Enforce the People’s Will. The burden 
of his message was that the well-nigh in- 
tolerable delays in the criminal law make 
the administration of justice to the of- 
fender against the popular will so tardy 
that it loses its effectiveness in deterring 
others, and the offender himself in the 
future, from regarding lightly the conse- 
quences of defying the will of the peo- 
ple. 

Secretary Woodruff, of the league, in 
his review of tendencies during the year 
just past, called attention to the fact that 
the age of vituperation is giving way to 
the age of definite statement and indict- 
ment. Charter tendencies, he finds, are 
concentrating power and_ responsibility 
in the hands of the mayors and are elimi- 
nating ward lines through increasing the 
number of officials elected at large. In 
nomination reform a considerable simpli- 
fication in the machinery of nominations 
is evident. In accounting, he pointed to 
the fact that ninety cities have already 
adopted the uniform system suggested 
by the league’s committee. 
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As last year at Providence, one of the 
most interesting features of the Pitts- 
burgh meetings was an informal “city 
club conference.” Attended by a large 
group of men representing city clubs in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Cincinnati, to whose number 
were added representatives of progressive 
and public spirited commercial and busi- 
ness bodies, as well as many men who 
wanted to learn how best to organize city 
clubs in their own communities, the con- 
ference devoted itself largely to a com- 
parison of methods of civic work and de- 
tails of administering club affairs. The 
principal discussion arose over the ques- 
tion whether the club should be merely 
a common social meeting ground for 
men interested in civic effort, or whether 
it should definitely engage in work along 
definite civic lines. While the Boston 
and Philadelphia clubs seem to follow the 
former method, most of the other clubs 
apparently are carrying on definite civic 
work. Success in this, pointed out 
Walter L. Fisher, president of the Chi- 
cago City Club, who presided over the 
conference, is dependent largely on how 
democratically the whole membership 
shares in the civic endeavors of the club. 
The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Chambers 
of Commerce both declared through their 
representatives that they are in fact if 
not in name, city clubs so far as a broad 
scope of civic work is concerned. How- 
ard Strong, of the former, spoke of cer- 
tain advantages due to solid conservative 
reputation which an association composed 
largely of business men has when urging 
legislation. Prof. E. W. Bemis, of Cleve- 
land, while appreciating the valuable civic 
work now being undertaken by commer- 
cial organizations, declared that they do 
not go far enough in backing up the peo- 
ple’s rights, instancing the failure of the 
Cleveland chamber to support a bill 
merely to give Ohio municipalities the 
power to own and operate public utili- 
ties,—a power which, even if never used, 
affords an effective club over public serv- 
ice corporations. 

As usual the American Civic Associa- 
tion considered in detail the progress of 
efforts to abate nuisances. Two sessions 
were largely devoted to this field of activ- 
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ity, one of which was concerned with the 
smoke problem. Paul P. Bird, the Chi- 
cago chief smoke inspector, and W. H. 
Rea, Pittsburgh’s chief smoke inspector, 
described their somewhat different lines 
of attack. A. W. Gibbs, general super- 
intendent of motive power, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, told of the experiments which 
that railroad is making to reduce the 
smoke evil, the most satisfactory results 
being secured through educating the fire- 
men. 

Rural improvement was recognized as 
having especial significance at this time 
in view of the commission recently ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to study 
rural conditions in America. The sub- 
ject was treated at length by Dean Eu- 
gene Davenport, of the Department of 
Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 
Among the papers presented during the 
American Civic Association meeting were 
Clean Streets, by Mrs. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, of Kalamazoo, and a charming 
story of how a private garden in a small 
city was socialized, by Mrs. M. F. John- 
ston, of Richmond, Indiana. 

In the National Municipal League ses- 
sions several specially arranged discus- 
sions were held. One of these was on 
Municipal Affairs and the Liquor Prob- 
lem. Prof. A. R. Hatton, of Western Re- 
serve University, stated the problem in 
its various aspects as they present them- 
selves in different cities and under vary- 
ing circumstances, and several partici- 
pants in the discussion described the situ- 
ation or the methods of control in their 
respective localities. A Toronto delegate 
declared that saloon closing was strictly 
enforced from seven Pp. M. Saturday 
night to six A. M. Monday. He ascribed 
this successful enforcement to the fact 
that a provincial board and not a city 
authority had the matter in charge. 

This method of control instanced an 
exception to the home rule tendencies 
which were dwelt upon in other discus- 
sions. Prof. John A. Fairlie discussed 


. recent home rule progress in charter leg- 


islation. He was a member of the recent 
Michigan constitutional convention. The 
advanced home rule features of this con- 
stitution were outlined and it was pointed 
out that home rule charter sentiment is 
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spreading rapidly to the eastern states. 

Mayor Guthrie, of Pittsburgh, in one 
of his addresses before the convention, 
vigorously advocated greater home rule. 
He showed the evils of holding the city 
by the legislative “leading strings,” and 
urged that each city be given power to 
work out its own salvation. This was 
also the keynote of the banquet address 
of Horace E. Deming, of New York. 

Initiative, referendum and recall were 
treated by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of 
Boston. He reviewed recent instances of 
the intelligent use of these vehicles of 
popular will. 

A paper by Robert S. Binkerd, for- 
merly of the Buffalo Municipal League 
and now of the Citizens’ Union, New 
York, discussed Militant Political Work 
for Better Governed Cities. He contend- 
ed that the method of investigation and 
endorsement of candidates for office, suc- 
cessfully pursued by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and other voters’ 
leagues, is far more effective than the in- 
dependent city party tactics which have 
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been used in Philadelphia and New York 
city. In this contention he seemed to 
have the support of most of the delegates 
who are concerned in militant political 
work, 

Control of Public Utilities was the gen- 
eral topic for a session at which different 
methods now in use were described and 
discussed by Dr. B. H. Meyers, president 
of the Wisconsin commission; Thomas 
M. Osborne, member of the New York °* 
Public Utilities Commission No. 2; and 
Joseph B. Eastman, secretary of the Pub- 
lic Franchise League of Boston. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
at which the principal speakers were Mr. 
Pinchot, Mr. Deming and William Dud- 
ley Foulke. 

The principal officers, both of the 
league and the association, were re-elect- 
ed: Charles J. Bonaparte, as president of 
the league, J. Horace McFarland, as 
president of the association, and Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff as secretary of both 
organizations. 


The New York State Conference 


In attendance and enthusiasm the ninth 
Conferencegof Charities and Correction 
held in Elmira last week was a record 
breaker. An unusually wide awake Cham- 
ber of Commerce, two newspapers that 
preached conference in news columns and 
editorials regardless of space, a com- 
munity educated in social affairs by an 
efficient Associated Charities, a meeting 
place that cannot be surpassed in the 
state, a united body of federation women 
who devoted all their time and energy to 
the success of the meetings, an exhibit 
representing fifty organizations and fill- 
ing three floors of the Federation Build- 
ing, a program of exceptional value,— 
these were some of the factors that will 
make the Elmira conference remembered 
as the most successful ever held in the 
state. Albany must hustle in 1909 to 
equal Elmira’s record. 

In.the three days and a half that the 
exhibit was open, over 29,000 people 
were in attendance. On Monday evening 
at 7.30 there was a line of people in front 


of the Federation Building crowding 
their way in a step at atime. On Tues- 
day evening when the conference proper 
was opened by President Rosendale the 
auditorium was crowded to the doors and 
many were turned away. ‘The interest 
kept up until the last and on Thursday 
night when the conference sessions closed 
there was a larger crowd in the building 
than on the opening evening. The lesson 
for other state conferences is plain. Or- 
ganize a good exhibit for your meeting 
next year. Get the local business men’s 
league or chamber of commerce awake 
to the value of such meetings, secure the 
hearty co-operation of the press and 
women’s clubs and put more live, up-to- 
date discussions on the program. 

The conference was opened on Tues- 
day evening with addresses of welcome 
by Mayor Sheehan and Z. R. Brockway; 
Simon W. Rosendale of Albany in the 
president’s addresses attacked “govern- 
ment by commission.” 

He pointed out that there are three con- 
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stitutional supervising or administrative 
bodies in the state——the State Board of 
Charities, the Commission in Lunacy and 
the Prison Commission, each a depart- 
ment by itself, organized upon individual 
lines; some with salaried commissioners, 
while others are not compensated. 
“There are boards of managers in some 
of the institutions and none in others. 
There is no statutory relationship be- 
tween the departments; each has its own 
independent methods of administration, 
and officers and their salaries. No meth- 
od of transfer exists from institutions 
under the jurisdiction of one department 
to the other, although there are institu- 
tions in several of the departments which 
are, or should be, closely allied.” 

Mr. Rosendale spoke from ten years’ 
experience in the service of the state and 
said that co-ordination and assimilation 
and perhaps unification are desirable, 
both for the benefit of the state and of 
the inmates of the institutions. He 
showed that more systematic and scien- 
tific treatment of the state’s wards would 
result, and better and probably more ef- 
fective and economical administration of 
the institutions follow. 

In conclusion Mr. Rosendale stated 
his belief that a general commission 
might be organized, the members of 
which would serve without compensation, 
which could have general oversight of all 
the charities of the state. 

The fact that Dr. Frederick Peterson 
of New York is a former head of the 
State Lunacy Commission, that he is one 
of the foremost authorities on insanity 
in the state and that he is professor of 
psychiatry at Columbia University gave 
weight to his remarks on alcohol and pub- 
lic health. He was relentless in his at- 
tack on the use of alcohol, claiming that 
it is a poison and that if it is claimed by 
some to be a food, it is a poisoned food. 

In the state of New York there are now 
some 30,000 insane in the public and private 
hospitals, and it is estimated that twenty 
per cent of these, or 6,000 patients, owe their 
insanity to alcohol. In all the asylums of 
the United States are 150,000 insane, and 
assuming the same percentage there are 
30,000 individuals in this country in whom 


alcohol has brought about insanity. 
Alcohol is often a direct cause of epilepsy, 
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but more often epilepsy is due to alcoholism 
in parents. Thus Bourneville, in a study of 
over 2,500 idiots, epileptics and imbeciles 
admitted to the Bicetre Hospital, found that 
over forty-one per cent of them had drunken 
parents. In the report of the Craig Colony 
for Epileptics it was found that over twenty- 
two per cent of 950 cases of epilepsy had al- 
coholic parents. 


What I want to point out is that the asy- 
lums for the insane, the institutions for 
epileptics, idiots and feeble minded, the 
prisons and the county poorhouses are rep- 
resentative, as far as their alcoholic popula- 
tion is concerned, of the extremes of alco- 
holic indulgence and debauchery. Here al- 
cohol has done its worst to the living indi- 
vidual. Below this topmost wave of ruin 
and desolation are innumerable gradations 
of alcoholism down to the moderate drinkers 
and the temperate or occasional drinkers. 


The race is reasonably safe from further 
contamination by those victims of alcohol 
who are locked away in the retreats that 
our charitable world provides for them. It 
is otherwise with the vaster number of ex- 
cessive drinkers who are free to work any 
havoc in the social organism about us and 
who are direct and indirect feeders of the in- 
stitutions named. It is not a single Jukes 
family that society has ranged itself against, 
but against the legions of Jukes families that 
menace the human stock. 


Dr. F. Park Lewis, president of the 
State School for the Blind in Batavia, 
spoke on The Prevention of Blindness 
Among the New Born and stated that the 
blindness of 60,000 people in this coun- 
try is preventable and may be traced to 
one cause,—moral degeneration. 

The talk was illustrated with stere- 
opticon views showing statistical tables 
and photographs of children blind 
through the fault of parents. 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, secretary .of 
the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, stated 
that we are laying too much stress on 
sanatoriums, highly important as they 
are, and not enough on the establishment 
of adequate hospitals for advanced cases. 
He stated that according to the records of 
the association during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, a new tuberculosis 
hospital or dispensary or association for 
the prevention of the disease has been 
organized every day. “With the gather- 
ing momentum which such a movement 
assures it seems reasonable to suppose,” 
he said, “that the next twenty years will 
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see a fall in the death rate comparable 
to that of twenty years past.” 

The addresses of the first evening were 
under the charge of the committee on 
public health of which Dr. George W. 
Goler of Rochester was chairman. 

The committee on the standard of liv- 
ing reported at Wednesday morning’s 
meeting. Frederic Almy of Buffalo 
stated that the studies of the Buffalo 
committee as well as the New York com- 
mittee show that a proper and safe stand- 
ard of living cannot be maintained on 
the wages commonly received by the 
great bulk of unskilled laborers. A wage 
on which decent subsistence is impossible 
is a condition intolerable, but general. 

He believed that organized labor has 
done more than any other agency to raise 
the standard of living through higher 
wages and shorter hours. 


The expense of this has compelled better 
methods by the employer, and the better 
fed and rested workmen have also done bet- 
ter work, so that there has been enough 
profit for all on the higher wage. Social 
workers have not allied themselves suffi- 
ciently with the trades unions for these ends. 

Better living and working conditions, 
through tenement and tuberculosis work, 
through better sanitation and safety appli- 
ances in factories; through child-labor laws, 
playgrounds and baths, also help raise the 
standard of living; it calls for a general 
social reconstruction. The fight is on to- 
ward this end. Prudence requires it, for, 
as has been said, the disease of poverty is 
communicable in the human family. Charity 
requires it. And Christianity requires it, if 
the brotherhood of man is to be anything 
more than a joke. 


John R. Howard of Buffalo in report- 
ing on the standard of living investiga- 
tion in his city said that rent shows the 
only real difference between the New 
York and Buffalo expenditure, the dif- 
ference in food expenditure being ac- 
counted for by the larger families. He 
stated that the standard set up by the 
New York committee can be set up for 
the Buffalo situation with the single 
change of the rent item, so that para- 
phrasing the last year’s report, $650 to 
$700 is sufficient for a Buffalo family 
barely to support itself if no emergency 
arises, and $755 is a conservative esti- 
-mate of what a Buffalo family of five 
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needs to maintain a fairly proper stand- 
ard of living. This standard holds for 
Poles and Italians as well as for the other 
families. 

In his paper Mr. Howard told of the 
study of 100 families in Buffalo who are 
sustained on $700 each a year. Twenty 
families of Italians and twenty-five fami- 
lies of Poles were included and the re- 
maining fifty families were American, 
German, Irish, Scotch, and English, with 
a sprinkling of other nationalities. They 
comprised the families of forty-two la- 
borers, two carpenters, paper hangers, 
molders, hackmen, tailors, gardeners, etc. 

The average annual income of the roa 
families was $600 each and the average 
disbursement $632, a discrepancy prob- 
ably due to hard times during the past 
year. Twenty-nine per cent of the fami- 
lies add to their incomes through the 
work of women, six per cent take lodg- 
ers; thirty-one per cent have income from 
children’s work and other sources; only 
one Italian mother works. 

These families were compared with the 
seventy-two families of the New York study, 
whose incomes are between $600 and $700. 
There is this difference to be noted, how- 
ever. The average size of a New York fam- 
ily is five, while that of a Buffalo family is 
six. 

The average annual food expenditure for 
the Buffalo family of three and eight-tenths 
units is $299, for the New York family of 
three and three-tenths units it is $270. The 
actual expenditure per day per unit in Buf- 
falo is $.21% average, in New York $.2214. 
The Italian and Polish families showed an 
expenditure per day per unit of $.19 and 
$.20 respectively, both of which are below 
the nutritive stanlard, and the fifty general 


families showed an expenditure just equal- 
ling the nutritive standard. 


Edward T. Devine’s paper on Reme- 
dies for Too Low a Standard of Living 
was read by Robert C. Chapin of Beloit, 
Wis. Mr. Devine believes that there are 
two present-day evils of society, be- 
side which intemperance and _shiftless- 
ness and unemployment sink into second 
place. These new evils are overwork in 
the shops of industrial centers and over- 
crowding in the tenements of the cities. 


If, then, you ask my remedies for a low 
standard of living, I would reply unhesitat- 
ingly, reduce the hours and relieve the in- 
tensity of the strain of the factory, and put 
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a stop to overcrowding in cities. There is 
overwork in offices and stores and in the 
home as well as in the factory, but the in- 
crease of overwork is especially in the 
stores and factories. The growth of trade 
and manufacture is the significant fact of 
modern life, and participation of women and 
children in manufacturies and in mercantile 
establishments has enormously iucreased the 
evil effects of overwork. 


The committee on the Care and Re- 
lief of the Poor in Their Homes had 
charge of Wednesday afternocn’s meet- 
ing, with J. Delmar Underhill of the Su- 
perior Council of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, New York, as chairman in 
the absence of John Fitzgerald of New 
York. The latter’s paper laid particular 
stress on the importance of getting the 
poor on the land. 


When journeying through the agricultural 
counties of this and other states, it is a 
cause for regret to see the many neglected 
farms, the number of untilled fields, while 
some cities in the larger certers of popula- 
tion, bring to view large numbers of able 
bodied men and boys wandering the streets 
in search of employment, some begging for 
food and shelter. 

The great West, it seems to me, offers a 
solution for this much vexed problem. There 
homes are to be had for millions. while here 
in the East many of our larger cities are de- 
manding millions for the care and mainten- 
ance of their poor. 


Rev. John J. Mullany of St. John’s 
rectory, Syracuse, spoke on the need for 
personal service in social work and W. 
Frank Persons, superintendent of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
explained the work of the Bureau for 
the Handicapped conducted by that so- 
ciety, the first employment bureau of the 
kind established. 

The Committee on the Conditions and 
Regulations of Labor had charge of the 
evening meeting of Wednesday. P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman, the committee chair- 
man, reviewed the labor legislation of the 
year and stated that the substance of the 
labor law should be amended to corre- 
spond more closely with the factory law 
in regard to the hours of women. 


It was honed that this vear would see the 
provisions of the New York statutes re- 
stricting the bours of lahor for women in 
factories substantially enforced. The deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court in 
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Muller vs. State of Oregon, sustaining the 
Oregon law on this subject has put an end 
to all reasonable doubts as to their constitu- 
tionality, and the prevailing industrial quiet 
has reduced the size of the task for the fac- 
tory inspectors. Unfortunately the lowest 
courts have almost unanimously sustained 
the defendants in prosecutions for this of- 
fense and have made rulings of iaw,—trom 
w.ich the prosecutor cannot appeal, — that 
render the statute a dead letter. 


The present employer’s liability law in 
New York state is full of delay, enor- 
mously expensive and of little protec- 
tion to workmen, according to L. W. 
Hatch, chief statistician of the Depart- 
He stated that the law 
inherited from hand tool days is simply 
an absurdity in 1907, when in the fac- 
tories of New York state for every acci- 
dent caused by hand tools there were 
thirteen caused by mechanical power. 
Employers generally will co-operate vol- 
untarily and assume the burden of indus- 
trial accidents about millennium time, 
thought Mr. Hatch. 


Twenty thousand factory and shop work- 
ers are yearly injured by accidents in New 
York state. Manifestly, the 20,00 accidents 
in manufacturing and mining would have to 
be increased by thousands more before one 
would approach the total of all industrial 
accidents in this state in a single prosper- 
ous year. js 6s 

There is a grim death roll of 344 in this 
appalling list of 20,000 injured—more than 
one death for every working day of the 
year. Information happens to be at hand 
as to the loss of wages in 380 of the 1907 
accidents. These were taken at random, but 
however typical, they will serve for concrete 
illustration of the point in hand. Loss of 
working time through them varied from one 
day to seventy-five weeks, and in the latter 
case the man was stil] idle at the time of 
the report. The total loss in wages of these 
thirty workers was in that time $4,505. 
Compare this with the average annual wage 
of the male factory workers over sixteen 
years of age in this state (all of the thirty 
employes above considered were men over 
sixteen but one) computed from the figures 
of the federal census of manufacturers for 
1905, which was 579. It will be seen that 
the average wage loss in these thirty more 
serious but non-fatal accidents was equal to 
twenty-six per cent of the average annual 
wage in manufacturing industries. 


On her paver on Hours of Labor and 
Industrial Efficiency Miss Pauline Gold- 
mark, executive secretary of the New 
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York Consumers’ League, stated that we 
are as lavish of the health of our wage 
earners as we are wasteful of other na- 
tional resources. Her paper touched 
chiefly on the protection of the girls and 
women. She showed the extreme latitude 
of employers as to the number of hours 
that girls and women may be employed 
in department stores and places of indus- 
try and told of the disastrous results of 
high pressure work. 


In industries where machinery does not 
set the pace of the workers, pay by piece 
work is used as an incentive to force to its 
maximum the energy of the individual. The 
- Nervous wear and tear of employment at 
such tension upon women and young giris 
is hard to calculate. We are only beginning 
to turn our attention to the question and 
to realize that there is a problem before 
us far more reaching in its effect on health 
and efficiency than has been realized. The 
special problems of fatigue and disease which 
result from over work and exhaustion have 
thus far received little attenticn. Rt Fiaers 
Has not the moment come when we shall 
begin to consider the damage to our working 
population caused hy overwork? The health 
of the worker is the capital of the nation. 
It is legitimately the concern of the state to 
eare for the health of its citizens. 


Thursday morning’s meeting on the 
care of children under the chairmanship 
of Charles D. Hilles, superintendent of 
the Juvenile Asylum at Dobbs Ferry, was 
one of the most valuable of the confer- 
ence. Chairman Hilles in his report rec- 
ommended a modification of the criminal 
code that would fix an arbitrary age at 
which moral responsibility shall be said 
to begin, with a provision that children 
under the age who must be temporarily 
removed from society for their own good 
or for the public safety, shall be com- 
mitted to institutions as heretofore, but 
shall not be said to have committed crime, 
the purpose of the proposed change being 
not to exclude a child from guilt or legal 
responsibility, but to avoid any actual 
distinctive mark which exposes the child 
to life-long disgrace. 

He stated that the age limit should be 
as late as is compatible with social wel- 
fare, but not less than fourteen; that is, a 
child under fourteen who offends against 
the law will not be publicly proclaimed 
a thief or a burgler, or worse, but will 
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be said to have committed a youthful in- 
discretion; whereas a child over fourteen 
will be known, as heretofore, as a juvenile 
delinquent. 


The circumstances leading up to the com: 
mitment of the child should not be con- 
cealed from those charged with the correc- 
tion and reformation of the child, but such 
facts should not become a part of the public 
record. It may be argued that any generic 
term used as a blanket for the delinquencies 
of childhood will soon be understood to cover 
a multitude of serious sins, and thus in the 
end be a reproach; but this is not probable, 
for the term would be so vague and general 
that it would not be a stigma. 


The report also called special attend- 
ance to the following: 


The question of the obligation of the state 
to render financial aid to families made in- 
digent as a result of the operations of the 
so-called compulsory education law and the 
child labor prohibitive legislation. 

The establishment of a central bureau to 
which institutions shall report. 

Directing attention to the alleged irrita- 
tion and injustice, in the case of families 
from which children have been removed by 
the courts or other competent authority, re- 
sulting from the unnecessary duplication of 
the work of official visitors and inquisitors. 


Ludwig B. Bernstein, superintendent 
of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Or- 
phan Asylum, New York, explained a 
unique club system which has been in- 
augurated in his institution with its daily 
census of about 750 children. Dr. Bern- 
stein felt that the relations between offi- 
cials and children were too formal and 
from ten clubs organized at first by 
alumni there are now thirty-eight clubs 
accommodating about ninety-five per 
cent of the children. 


To-day the clubs have become so popular 
among the children that it is considered by 
them one of the gravest punishments to be 
deprived of the privilege of belonging to a 
club. The clubs are, of course, carefully 
graded along educational lines and the club 
work is thoroughly prepared by the club 
leader. The club leaders thetaselves have 
been formed into a strong organization for 
two distinct purposes: To promote unity of 
aim and method and to keep in touch with 
the parents and relatives of the children of 
the institution. The meetings of the club 
leaders’ association are conducted by officers 
elected from among them in co-operation 
with honorary officers 1epresenting the ex- 
ecutive staff of the institution. 
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We allow the club leaders to take their 
small groups of children to the theater, to 
the museum, to various places of historic 
interest, to parks and playgrounds, to out- 
ings, etc., and to the club leaders’ homes. 
There are clubs dealing with biography, his- 
tory, literature, civics and debating pure 
and simple; there are clubs for the purpose 
of studying art, particularly painting. 


Supplementing the clubs are larger 
groups organized in a boys’ republic and 
a girls’ republic which are proving of 
value in promoting co-operation and un- 
derstanding between children and off- 
cials. 

Judge Benjamin W. Shove of Syra- 
cuse believes that if we are going to say 
to destitute and dependent children, “You 
cannot earn your living in store or fac- 
tory, You must go to school,” we must 
provide for those children proper sup- 
port and maintenance, no matter where in 
the state they may be, whether in home 
or institution. 


And this must be done, not as a matter of 
charity, but as the children’s absolute legal 
Teh. 

We have provided fr2e schools and free 
text-books. Have we then done our whole 
duty to our dependent and destitute chil- 
dren when we say to them: “Now, having 
provided these things for you, you cannot 
work in store or factory, but you must go 
to school.” 


Those children, Judge Shove believes, 
must be provided for by the state if only 
as a mere matter of justice. 

In giving the committee report on state 
institutions James Wood, president of the 
Board of Managers of the Bedford Re- 
formatory, said: 


Many of the institutions are now So over- 
crowded as seriously to interfere with their 
doing their best work. For their mainte- 
nance the sum of $5,761,000 was appropriat- 
ed by the last Legislature together with 
$547,450, in special appropriation. Special 
appropriations amounting to $1,263,048 have 
been asked for for the coming year. The 
last Legislature appropriated $188,575 for 
the purchase of a site of twelve hundred 
and seventy acres in Rockland county, which 
has been selected. 


Joseph P. Byers, superintendent of the 
House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, 
took up President Rosendale’s argument 
on the red tape involved in the manage- 
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ment of state institutions, but contended 
that the best should be made of the pres- 
ent situation and that reform should come - 
gradually. Homer Folks opposed Mr. 
Byers’s ideas and stated that the divided 
management of state institutions should 
be remedied at once. 

A plea for the reception of voluntary 
early cases who wished to be given treat- 
ment in insane asylums was made by Dr. 
Albert W. Ferris, president of the New 
York State Commission in Lunacy. 

He said that other states are far ahead 


‘of New York in providing for the re- 


ception of voluntary cases and the conse- 
quent early cure. 

“We are not making an experiment. 
We are adopting a certain method of pre- 
vention of continued insanity and a meas- 
ure of early relief. While our annual 
death rate in the state hospitals for the 
insane is eight per cent of the population, 
forty per cent of all the deaths occur dur- 
ing the first year of admission, and 15.6 
per cent of the new cases die during their 
first year of residence in the hospitals.” 

Dr. Ferris also disapproved of judicial 
opinions that an alleged insane person is 
insane and stated that such a procedure 
throws a cloud on his future business 
capacity, and operates to his detriment. 
“Yet we helplessly adopt it and cling to 
it. Let us now as far as possible strike 
off from the ankles and wrists of the in- 
sane the shackles of court procedure 
which to-day hold them down to the level 
of the criminal.” 

Praising the general prison system of 
the state in his report of the Committee 
on the Treatment of the Criminal, the 
paper of Chairman Howard, of the State 
Commission of Prisons, stated that the 
penitentiaries are the weak spot in our 
prison system and that it would be ad- 
visable if these should be taken over un- 
der the official control of the state. For 
houses of refuge the need is increasing, 
and more appropriations are needed for 
them. Industrial schools are also inade- 
quate, but are working on advanced lines. 
Efforts are being made to remove the 
school at Randall’s Island to some large 
tract in the country where the conditions 
will be better. 
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Jail conditions are making marked im- 
provement. New and modern buildings are 
in process of construction. Practically half 
the counties in the state have had new build- 
ings within the past ten years. Employ: 
ment is provided in many, but many are still 
kept in idleness. It is proposed and hoped 
to have in the near future a large farm for 
women who might be considered incorrigible. 


That the time has come for the aboli- 
tion of the maximum period for state 
prison sentences was the belief expressed 
by Col. Joseph F. Scott, superintendent 
of the Elmira Reformatory. 

Magistrates should be allowed, he stat- 
ed, simply to determine the minimum sen- 
tences, the sentence to be entirely inde- 
terminate, beyond the minimum time so 
fixed. “With all sentences to reform- 
atory institutions indefinite-and all sen- 
tences to state prisons indefinite beyond 
a minimum period, no prisoner would be 
released without the safeguards of pa- 


role.” He said that through a period of 


many years, in which nearly 16,000 men 
have been discharged from the reforma- 
tory, the records show that seventy-six 
per cent have not returned to prison 
again. 

For thirty years men have been paroled 
from the reformatory institutions under the 
indeterminate sentence. It aas been done so 
wisely and carefully that I believe it is 
demonstrated that the maximum time fixed 
by statute for which a man may be held in 
prison can be safely removed and d :termined 
by the prison authorities. The sentences to 
reformatory institutions should be purely 
indefinite. 


The final paper of the conference, on 
Tuberculosis in Penal Institutions, was 
read by Dr. J. B. Ransom, physician at 
Clinton Prison, where special provision 
for tuberculosis among the prisoners has 
been made for five years past and where 
during a four year period (1903-1907) 
there were but seventy-three deaths from 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. Ransom believes that every state 
should enact a law making it mandatory 
upon every penal institution, no matter 
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of what nature, to provide for the exam- 
ination and record of every admission to 
the institution, with a view of detecting 
at the earliest possible date the presence 
of the disease. If it is determined that the 
examined is suffering from tuberculosis, 
a careful record should be made, either 
upon a card or properly printed blank, 
and this record should accompany the 
commitment papers. 

Speaking of the danger of discharged 
prisoners infecting others, Dr. Ransom 
said: 


There are annually discharged from the 
penal institutions of the United States upon 
the general public over 100,000 prisoners, and 
from the penal institutions of the state of 
New York, 12,000. Of this number we find 
by reports and careful inquiry that a large 
per cent of these prisoners are in some de- 
gree infected. 

These, upon leaving their respective insti- 
tutions, become scattered throughout the 
country, many of them wandering from one 
place to another, living under unsanitary 
conditions, regardless of the care of their 
person, and often indulging a feeling of hos- 
tility to society. We cannot estimate the 
possibility of infection which this vast army 
of discharged prisoners may possess; we 
cannot estimate just what shares they may 
have had and to just what degree they are 
responsible for the prevalence of this dis-: 
ease in our large cities and towns. 


The conferenc: delegates were enter- 
tained at luncheon on Thursday after- 
noon at Strathmore, the home of Mrs. 
J. Sloat Fassett, and on the Wednesday 
afternoon special cars took them to the 
Elmira Reformatory where dress parade 
was witnessed. 

Officers for next year’s conference 
which meets in Albany are as follows: 


President, Mornay Williams, New York; 
first vice-president, Mrs. J. Sloat Fassett, 
Elmira; second vice-president, Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, New York; third vice-president, Ed- 
ward J. Hussy, New York; secretary, Franz. 
Kunzmann, New York; assistant secretaries,. 
John Howard, jr., of Buffalo, Patrick Mallon,,. 
Brooklyn, Richard W. Wallace, Albany; 
treasurer, Frank Tucker, New York. 


American Prison Association 


Isabel C. Barrows 


The annual congress of the American 
Prison Association was held in Rich- 
mond, Va., from November 13 to 19, 
with an attendance of 630 registered 
members and visitors. It might have 
been considered a real irruption into the 
Southland, had it not been that there was 
such a deep interest in the subjects under 
discussion that men and women came 
from every southern state except Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 

The sessions were held in the auditor- 
ium of the Jefferson hotel, a roomy, well 
ventilated hall readily accessible to the 
outside public as well as to the guests of 
the hotel. The opening meeting, with 
the usual welcoming speeches and the ad- 
‘dress of the president, the Rev. J. L. 
Milligan, took place Saturday night. The 
prison sermon was given Sunday after- 
noon, by the Rev. George McDaniel, 
D. D., who was sympathetic with the 
ideas for which the congress stands. The 
evening session on Sunday, held in the 
Beth Ahabah Temple, was devoted to 
the prevention of crime, and the chief 
speakers were Dr. A. J. McKelway of 
Atlanta, who spoke on the need of refor- 
matories and of juvenile courts, and 
Homer Folks of New York who also 
dealt with prevention and probation. Mr. 
Folks showed clearly enough that the 
criminal courts themselves, as they ex- 
ist to-day, with their guesswork, their 
delays, the fact that an ample purse can 
tie up such tangles that life is too short 
to untangle them, may be considered one 
of the best means of propagating crime; 
hence preventive work must mean the 
improvement of courts of justice as one 
step. Naturally the jails of the coun- 
try were castigated, as they deserve to be 
and as it is to be hoped they will con- 
tinue to be, if that is the way to im- 
prove them, though most prison reform- 
ers believe the better way is to change 
them entirely into houses of detention, 
where no sentenced person shall be held. 
Mr. Folks’s arraignment is everywhere 
so timely that it should be quoted: 
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I suppose that of all the factors that have 
entered into the production and encourage- 
ment of crime, the consensus of opinion 
among those competent to judge would place 
the county jail foremost. With what incon- 
coivable callousness we have thrown into 
promiscuous association those not yet deter- 
mined to be guilty of an offense (and of 
whom a goodly number will finally be de- 
clared innocent) with those against whom 
the judgment of conviction has been entered! 
With what inconceivable short-sightedness 
we have mingled those guilty of the least 
offenses with those to whom vice and crime 
have become second nature, and under cir- 
cumstances of enforced idleness and en- 
forced association! Worst of all, children 
arrested even for the slightest offenses, and 
occasionally for no offense other than home- 
lessness, have been unintentionally made the 
pupils of adepts in every form of vice and 
crime. I am painting no imaginary or fan- 
ciful picture; I am describing the thing that 
exists, that has existed and still exists 


, throughout practically the entire United 


States. The county jail is the classic in- 
stance of an institution established to serve 
one purpose, and actually serving exactly the 
opposite purpose. Intended to promote the 
good order of the community, and actually 
a most potent factor in every form of de- 
moralization—an agency by which the tra- 
ditions of crime are handed on, undiminish- 
ed, from one generation to another, by which 
the ranks are kept full, and the new recruits 
at least equal in number those who drop out. 


Of the probation system Mr. Folks 
said: 


We have in the past decade witnessed an 
extraordinary development in many states 
in the Union of a system which is an offer 
‘o carry personal interest, care, affection, up- 
lifting influence, inspiring personality, into 
the home. This is the probation system. 
The probation officer is simply a representa- 
tive of the community, striving to make up 
that which has been lacking; to counteract 
the slowly acting influences which have 
made for deterioration; to set in motion the 
recuperative factors in the individual, and 
in his immediate environment. 


The prison association is made up of 
several groups. The warden group had 
its public meeting Monday morning, 
when Warden Moyer of Atlanta told of 
the insufferable policy which had former- 
ly allowed indiscriminate visiting in the 
federal prison under his care, often three 
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thousand persons in a single day. He 
had made needed changes in that respect, 
greatly to the improved discipline of the 
prison. He would not only have no gen- 
eral visits, but he discourages the coming 
even of relatives, except in rare cases. No 
mother should appear before her son in 
prison garb, and no wife should see her 
husband thus arrayed, for the effect in 
after life is always serious. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
was by R. W. Withers of Virginia on 
the working of the Lassiter-Withers road 
law in his state. 


The roads there used to be described in 
very uncomplimentary terms, but now there 
are many miles of good macadam roads in 
the commonwealth, thanks to the wisdom of 
the state and the strong arms of the convicts. 

No prisoner with a sentence longer than 
five years is allowed to work on the roads, 
and jail prisoners are worked in separate 
gangs and without stripes. There are 
twelve gangs now working in different parts 
of the state. A prisoner awaiting trial may 
work also, if he so elect. If he is afterwards 
acquitted he is allowed fifty cents a day for 
every day that he has worked. If he is fined 
this amount may go toward the payment of 
the fine and if he is imprisoned the time 
counts on his sentence. The success has far 
exceeded the expectations of the most san- 
guine. The men are healthier, happier, bet- 
ter morally; and the counties are getting 
good roads. 

The state employs an expert engineer at 
$3,000 and three consulting engineers with- 
out pay. The county furnishes material and 
tools, the state labor and brains. The 
county makes an application for convict 
labor for a certain road to the Highway 
Commission and the road is surveyed, a 
careful estimate given, blue prints prepared, 
and the county then considers the matter. 
If it accepts the estimate a requisition for 
convicts is made and they are put into tents, 
or portable iron cabins, where they are 
housed at night and in stormy weather. At 
night a guard, with a rifle is on duty, but 
each convict is also chained by the leg. By 
day they wear no chains but are under the 
surveillance of a gun. 

When they first come from the prison 
they are not very strong. None of them is 
allowed to do more than ten hours work a 
day, less in winter. After a few weeks they 
show a great change in appearance and in 
strength, and statistics show that with the 
better food and the fresh air they increase 
in weight, on an average, fifteen pounds. 
Last year in the penitentiary in a popula- 
tion of 1,200 there were twenty-five deaths 

and of those nineteen died from tubercu- 
losis. Most of the prisoners are Negroes 
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and tuberculosis is the most deadly disease 
among them. During the same period in a 
road force of 780 there was not a death. 

But another thing is important. You can- 
not reform men without healthy occupation. 
Crime comes chiefly from idleness, and in- 
ability to work from lack of training. This 
gives healthful work. Not a man has been 
found who, after trying it, would not prefer 
the outdoor work to remaining in the peni- 
tentiary. The common phrase is “The road 
for me!” Under the old plan the state 
paid $150,000 a year to keep these men in 
idleness and there was nothing to show for 
it. Now a smaller amount is used with the 
result of good roads. 

The roads cost on an average about $3,000 
a mile. It costs avout seventy cents a day 
for each man, to feed, guard, clothe, trans- 
port and recapture him; forty cents a day 
for feeding, guarding and transporting. At 
present there are 450 men in the twelve 
camps of whom more than half are jail men. 
The long-time convicts naturally become the 
best road builders, but the short time men 
can do a great deal. In twelve months there 
were but eighteen escapes and eleven of the 
fugitives were recaptured. Stone crushers, 
furnished by the county, are used but all the 
work save running the engine is done by 
the convicts. Virginia furnishes abundance 
of stone. The men get it out of the quarry, 
ready for crushing, and after it is crushed 
pile it by the road ready for spreading. They 
also, of course, do the grading and surfac- 
ing. 

On Sundays the local preachers hold ser- 
vices in each camp and reading matter is 
provided, but there is no schooling. When- 
ever possible the road is cut off from public 
travel while the convicts are at work. 

The system of conditional pardon exists in 
Virginia. It is granted after they have 
served half their term if -they are recom- 
mended by the board, but each man must 
have honest labor provided for him before 
he can thus be paroled. This still applies 
to these men. If they are sick or injured 
the county: physician looks after them. This 
road making experiment has been working 
eighteen months continuously because the 
climate is so mild the men can work out 
doors all winter. 


The program was turned about sev- 
eral times, persons who had to leave be- 
ing sandwiched in among other speak- 
ers. Thus Dr. C. R. Henderson, of Chi- 
cago read in advance his paper on For- 
eign Views of our Indeterminate Sen- 
tence and Reformatory System, in which 
among others, he reviewed the books of 
Dr. Herr and Dr. Freudenthal dealing 
with these subjects. 

H. Gottefort of Madison, Wis., spoke 
on boards of control, endeavoring to 
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prove that they are an improvement on 
the ordinary boards of state charities, es- 
pecially in the matter of economy. Wis- 
consin has ten state institutions, for 
which the board is responsible, from the 
superintendent down to a paper of pins. 
It has also forty or fifty county insane 
asylums to supervise and countless jails. 
This would seem to be work encugh for 
the four men and the one woman,—of 
whom Mr. Gottefort spoke in highest 
praise,—and if a discussion had followed 
there would have been warm advocates 
for the system which calls for a larger 
number of workers and for some power 
to inspect the inspectors. Mr. Gotte- 
forts’s chief contention was the economy 
of making all the purchases for the state 
institutions; he thought also that it was 
possible to make better comparisons be- 
tween different institutions, as to cleanli- 
ness, efficiency, etc., when all are inspect- 
ed by one board. The ‘uniformity of sal- 
aries of employes and the elimination of 
politics from the administration of pub- 
lic institutions were also advantages. 

The Board of Control has the power 
to transfer men or boys already sentenced 
from one penal or reformatory institution 
to another, a power sadly needed in many 
states but which must be properly guard- 
ed and wisely administered. 

In the discussion on prison manage- 
ment John C. Easley, a director of the 
Virginia Penitentiary gave some figures 
about crime in that part of the South. 
He said: 


There has been an increase of about 100 
per cent in the proportion of colored felons 
in Virginia since 1870. There are nine times 
as many felonies committed among 1,000 
blacks as among 1,000 whites. In 1880 we 
found one white felon for every 3,982 of 
white population, and notwithstanding the 
more rapid growth in our urban communi- 
ties, where the percentage of crime is always 
greater, and notwithstanding a very consid- 
erable influx of foreign population, we found 
in 1900, when the last census was taken, 
that the proportion of felons among the 
whites had been reduced to one in every 
4,849, thus demonstrating that with our pres- 
ent system of public education the percent- 
age of crime among the whites has de- 
creased. 


Mr. Easley’s address provoked some 
discussion. A negro delegate explained 
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that the increase in crime among his race 
is confined to the lower classes, and does 
not apply to those who are attempting to 
elevate the race. 

The Committee on Criminal Law Re- 
form reported through its chairman, 
Rogers Phelps Clark, district attorney of 
Binghamton, N. Y. His paper, which 


demanded uniform criminal laws. 
throughout the states, called forth a 
good deal of discussion. Mr. Clark 


stood his ground well and answered with- 
out hesitation the remarks that called 
in question some of his statements, such 
as that many judges in criminal cases are 
not sufficiently versed in criminal law; 
that there is a pernicious tendency im 
many trials; that a mawkish sentimentali- 
ty, accompanies others and seeks to glori- 
fy crime “especially when a prostitute’ $ 
favor or the loss of it, is the incentive for 
crime.” He minced no words either as 
to insanity as an excuse. He said: 


Insanity to-day is usually the monied de- 
fense. The fact that a rich man with a hom- 
icidal habit can produce experts, apparently 
respectable, who will swear that at the time 
of the commission of the crime he was in- 
sane by reason of a brain storm, but is sane 
at the time of trial, has brought such expert 
testimony into merited contempt, and the 
administration of criminal law into deserved 
distrust. The only thing to do with such 
a criminal is to keep him under lock and 
key. 


Dr. McKelway’s paper on the abolition 
of the lease system of Georgia showed 
that from the mild beginning of that 
curse, when 100 convicts were let out for 
$2,500 a year, it grew to such proportions 
that in 1903 the price was $225 a man 
and that many of these were sublet for 
$630 a year. No wonder the men who 
hired them were known as “convict 
kings.” The abolition goes into effect the 
first of next April and the convicts are 
to be worked on the roads under ‘state 
supervision and on state farms which are 
to be established. The state gives up an 
assured revenue of nearly a million dol- 
lars to work this reform, but she may 
well pay that for her self-respect. Dr. 
McKelway called attention to the fact 
that ninety-one per cent of the convicts 
whose condition will be improved by this 
reform are Negroes. As to the present 
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public opinion on this subject in the 
South he said: 


First, it has been burned into the hearts 
of the people that it is not good for the 
state to make a profit on crime. 

Second, that the state should not delegate 
to any person or corporation not under its 
‘complete control, the duty of punishing 
crime, or of caring for the criminal, old or 
young, white or black. 

Third, that the working of felony convicts 
on the public roads or public works is an in- 
finite improvement on the lease system; 
and that the working of misdemeanor con- 
victs in the same way is an immense im- 
provement over the old county jail system. 

Fourth, that the state farm is the best 
solution yet offered, with such manual and 
industrial training as may be given. 

Fifth, that the retributive idea of punish- 
ment is giving place at last to the reforma- 
tory idea. 

Sixth, that at least a fair proportion of the 
profits of the convict labor should be set 
aside for the helpless family, or as a fund 
for a start in the life of freedom. 


The Chaplains’ Association had one 
afternoon as its share, with sundry pa- 
pers, one being on reformatory work 
from the standpoint of an active minis- 
ter, by the Rev. H. N. Kellogg, D. D., of 
Wilmington, Del., and one by Maj. R. W. 
McClaughry, warden of the U. S. Peni- 
tentiary in Kansas and referred to con- 
stantly as “our Nestor,” which was so 
brief and so compact that it follows al- 
most in full: 


The warden is apt to regard the chaplain 
as a great help or a great hindrance in his 
work. The chaplain may often be justified 
in having the same opinion of the warden. 
Whenever the personal relations between the 
warden and chaplain are to any extent 
strained the latter is at great disadvantage. 
A very few remarks dropped by the warden 
may so discredit the chaplain with guards 
and prisoners as to utterly paralyze his in- 
fluence and destroy his usefulness; and this 
without any charges having been preferred 
on either side. 

A friendly and well-meaning warden may 
often greatly handicap a chaplain in his 
proper work by loading him up with duties 
that do not belong to his position, e. g., mak- 
ing him postmaster, newspaper inspector, li- 
brarian, schoolmaster and general executor 
and administrator—ante mortem and post 
mortem—of estates of sick and deceased 
prisoners. 

I do not think a chaplain ought to be re- 
quired to inspect and pass upon the incom- 
ing and outgoing mail of prisoners. In the 
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first place his training and education unfit 
him to read between the lines of letters that 
need inspection, while the mental and phy- 
sical drudgery imposed upon him, if he care- 
fully reads all outgoing and incoming let- 
ters in a prison of ordinary size, unfits him 
for the proper work of his office. Besides, 
the knowledge that he has read all their 
correspondence prejudices against him many 
prisoners and renders his efforts to help 
them vain. 

I doubt the wisdom of placing him in 
charge of the library in a large prison, save 
as a general adviser and aid to the prisoners 
in enabling them to select helpful books to 
read; and this work can be done during his 
visits to the prisoners in their cells and dor- 
mitories. This visitation is the most im- 
portant work that he can do in the prison 
and should on no account be omitted. The 
preaching service that he renders will be 
far more helpful and acceptable, as will also 
his Sunday school instruction, if it grows 
out of and is tempered by his experience in 
cell visitation. A pastor who wishes to be- 
come helpfully acquainted with the inner life 
of his parishioners, does not summon them, 
one by one, to his office for interviews, and 
see them nowhere else. No more can the 
chaplain follow that plan and hope to suc- 
ceed with his parishioners. 

Sometimes a warden deems it his duty to 
apply certain portions of the 13th of First 
Corinthians to his chaplain, and requires 
him to “bear ail things, believe all things, 
hope all things, endure all things,” therefore 
it behooves the chaplain to be at all times as 
“wise as a serpent” and sometimes “as harm- 
less as a dove;” but when the _ occasion 
arises (which fortunately is but seldom,) for 
the chaplain to use the language of rebuke, 
it calls for the highest quality of courage, 
and the chaplain who then shirks or quails 
stamps himself as unfit for his high office. 
If the prophet Nathan, when he sought that 
interview with Israel’s king, had hesitating- 
ly remarked that he had a very unpleasant 
matter to talk about, which might get into 
the newspapers and create a royal scandal, 
etc., etc., the proud monarch would probably 
have kicked him downstairs. But the fate 
of a great nation depended upon his courage, 
and when he said “Thou art the man!” his 
shaft of truth pierced the joints of the 
royal armor and brought the monarch to 
his knees! Comparing small matters with 
great, even so may the fate of a public insti- 
tution sometimes depend upon the fidelity 
to duty of one who esteems himself the least 
among all its officials, and when his word is 
backed by high courage and a consistent and 
blameless life, it may prove more potent for 
good than the utterances of wardens, or com- 
missioners or governors. 

From the warden’s point of view | beg to 
suggest that the clergyman who is called for 
the first time to the chaplaincy of a prison, 
or reformatory, should have the major part 
of his expectancy of life before rather than 
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behind him. To make the chaplaincy a 
snug harbor for the superannuated is unjust 
to the chaplain and to the institution. At 
no time in his life does a minister need to 
have his physical, mental and spiritual 
forces in fuller play than when he under- 
takes the chaplaincy of a prison or reform- 
atory. He may grow old in the service and 
his strength increase with his years because 
of his manner of life and the experience that 
faithful service has brought to him, but un- 
der ordinary circumstances the younger man 
has the best prospect of success. 


The question may arise: “Is any one suffi- 


cient for these things?” Not in his own 
strength, but ‘as thy day thy strength shall 
be” is the promise held out to the sincere 
and faithful worker. And some of us can 
recall the names of men who have achieved 
splendid success in that particular line of 
prison work. Especially does the name of 
one come to me; who took part in the or- 
ganization of this association; who served 
his Master and his fellowmen so successfully 
in the Michigan State Prison that when he 
was granted rapid transit, in the twinkling 
of an eye from the very corridor of the 
prison to the glory which was awaiting him, 
he left a memory so fragrant and so well: be- 
loved, that the name of Hickox is still an 
inspiration to hundreds who years ago were 
turned by him into the paths of righteous- 
ness. 


The Prison Physicians’ Association 
also had a morning for its own subjects 
which included tuberculosis and a paper 
by Dr. Theodore Cook of Baltimore, on 
Sterilization of Habitual Criminals. 
Among other things Dr. Cook said: 


After ten years of investigation as prison 
surgeon, I am unreservedly of the opinion 
that sterilization of our habitual criminals 
is a proper measure, and I believe that if 
habitually enforced it will lessen their num- 
ber. 

Certain families in Virginia have been 
regularly represented on our prison rolls for 
the past fifty years, and will go on unless 
the breed is stopped. I have sterilized two 
prisoners in my connection with the State 
Penitentiary, and in each ease it proved as 
proper a health measure as the removal of 
an appendix. 


Several women who are at the head of 
reformatories were present: Mrs. Mor- 
ton of Massachusetts, Mrs. Welshe of 
New York, Mrs. O’Sullivan of Toronto, 
Miss Dye of Indiana. . They not only 
took part in the general sessions, but had 


a parlor meeting attended by many Rich- 
mond ladies who are interested in estab- 
lishing a reformatory for women in Vir- 
ginia. 

The next place of meeting is Seattle; 
the next president Dr. J. T. Gilmour of 
Toronto. The wardens elected E. F. Mor- 
gan of Richmond as their head ; the chap- 
lains, Rev. Aloys M. Fish of Trenton; 
the doctors, Dr. Daniel Phelan of Kings- 
ton, Can., and the Penal Reformatory 
Board, James D. Patton, Richmond. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: 


That the committee appointed to arrange 
for the International Prison Congress be 
given authority to.add to its membership as 
it seems desirable, and 

That whereas*the Congress of the United 
States had extended through its president an 
invitation to the International Prison Con- 
gress, which was first organized unaer the 
initiative of this government in 1870, to hold 
its eighth congress at our national capital 
in 1910, and said invitation has been accept- 
ed; ; 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask Con- 
gress to make a suitable appropriation for 
the preparatory work of the international 
association and for the entertainment of the 
congress, as asked for in the estimates of 
the State Department, and we pledge the 
cordial co-operation of the American asso- 
ciation in making the Washington session 
memorable. 

That the congress of the American Prison 
Association indorse the plan advocated by 
the National Child Labor Committee and 
other organizations for the protection of 
children, for the establishment of a chil- 
dren’s bureau under one of the departments 
of the national government, for the investi- 
gation and publication of facts relating to 
child labor, including those relating to the 
correction and reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents, 


The following resolution was referred 
to the board of directors, for action next 
year: 

In recognition of the high moral character 
of many life men in our penitentiaries, it is 
resolved that a committee be appointed, who 
shall make suitable investigations and _re- 
port next year upon the advisability of ex- 
tending to this class of prisoners the benefits 
of parole. 


A resolution was also passed congratu- 
lating the state of Georgia on its aboli- 
tion of the convict lease system. 
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IN MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


bear in mind that when it’s tools, QUALITY is the vital feature. Stu- 
dents in Manual Training are beginners and they must have the very 
best quality of material and the very best possible make-up in imple- 
ments, otherwise the strain to which the tools are put rapidly destroys 
them. We have studied the tool demands of schools and institutions 
for 25 years, our Manual Training specialties are the result of this ex- 
tensive experience, and we can point with pride to hundreds of schools 
and institutions to which we have furnished High Grade equipment. If 
you are considering equipment, we respectfully invite correspondence. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS No. 2484. 
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Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848. 
4th Avenue and 13th Street, (Block south of Union Square). 
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NEW LINE AND NEW FACTORY 


Shown in our latest catalogue No. 10 
just issued. Has many new and 
interesting features in our line of 
Benches, Lathes, Vises, Clamps, Tools, 
etc. Ourpresent factory and facilities 
enables us to offer you better values 
than ever before. Don’t fail to get 
our prices and see our goods before 
buying elsewhere We ship samples 
on approval to School Authorities, 
and pay transportation both ways if 
they are not accepted. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, 22,Nerth May, St 
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A Christmas Survey 


By the Editor 


The word survey may suggest either of two very different things. From a 
lofty viewpoint one may “send delighted eye” upon the landscape, taking am 
impression of general outlines to treasure in the memory until blurred by other 
like impressions of other scenes. Such broad survey may suffice for the care free 
tourist, even for the land lover gazing upon scenery that takes his fancy. When, 
however, in the fullness of time the land is to be used as sites for towns, when 
rivers are to be bridged and mountains tunneled, and minerals mined, a survey of 
a different kind becomes essential. The superficial, sweeping glance which satis- 
fied the traveller must now be replaced by a searching survey, reinforced by 
instruments of precision. Diligent inquiry is undertaken into the composition 
of soils, the quality of rocks, the richness of deposits, the direction of natural 
transportation routes. Accurate measurements, scientific forecasts, painstaking 
calculations, thorough, searching, dispassionate examination of the region, directed 
specifically towards the end in view, are the earmarks of the survey which we 
associate with the engineer, as the superficial sort is associated with the tourist. 

In the social progress of modern communities there are suitable occasions 
both for the broad survey and for the searching survey; both for a look at the 
general features of the situation, and for an engineer’s inquiry as to the strength 
of foundations, the quality of materials, and the suitability of proposed devices 
for overcoming difficulties. It may appear that the Christmas season is especially 
appropriate for the broad survey, for the general, superficial, indifferent outlook 
on life. This is the genial season when “every prospect pleases,” and even man 
passes over into the assets side of nature’s great account. Good fellowship, good 
cheer, good will to men, are the keynote of the time; and surveyors’ instruments, 
charts, diagrams and statistics seem out of place. Let us eat and drink,—not 
because to-morrow we die, but because the Son of Man came eating and drinking 
with Pharisees and with publicans, angelic messages of peace heralding His birth, 
messages of forgiveness and assurance of paradise on His departing breath. 

It is well to catch the spirit of Christmas, the spirit of peace and good will. 
Feasting and gifts are its natural expressions. Hospitality and good cheer are 
its background. Faith is stronger, and hope is brighter and love is greater 
for the Christmas season, and by the inspiration of the spirit of the holiday, we 
get a brilliant glimpse of a transfigured humanity; a social survey, momentary, 
elusive, evanescent, yet rich in the proinise of a better day, a vision which cannot 
be materialized in tabernacles, but which may be enshrined in human aspiration 
and in social ideals, abiding not as a crystallized. institution, but as a living 
inspiration. 

If it is well to catch this fleeting survey under the influence of intimate, 
seasonal, and temporary relationships, it is still better to approach the serious 
examination of our actual conditions under the guidance of the same spirit of 
peace and good will. Only the fool can be content in his heart to invite relatives, 
and friends, and strangers to sit with him at dinner, and make them gifts, feel- 
ing the glow of human sympathy and brotherhood which the simple, unaffected 
courtesy insures, and then deliberately shut out of his life the warmer glow of 
deeper satisfaction which comes from taking an effective part in righting an 
injustice, creating a new opportunity for any of the children of men, bringing 
genuine relief to any real distress. Let the Christmas season also be the time for 
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making a searching survey of social needs, of unused resources and unutilized 
powers, of antiquated institutions, of outgrown prejudices, of unnecessary hard- 
ships, preventable suffering and remediable ills. Let the Christmas season be 
the time for finding out what new contributions of money and what further con- 
tributions of service are called for by new needs or by new possibilities of advance ; 
for finding out what active personal participation in some good cause will project 
the spirit of Christmas into the whole year to come. 

What will such a survey as this disclose? It will show children without 
playgrounds, and in the children’s court,—when they are not instead in the ordi- 
nary criminal courts and jails. It will show communities without adequate 
schools, and very few with any schools in which there is a curriculum adapted to 
the conditions of modern social and industrial life. It will show women engaged, 
without the interruptions for which there is physiological necessity, in occupations 
for which they are physically unfitted, for excessive hours, and under bad condi- 
tions. It will show the saloon still dominant in many cities, the gambling house 
doing its vicious work, and vice encouraged, supported and “regulated” in the 
interest of a “system,” in which municipal contracts and privileges are an integral 
part. It will show congestion of population, overcrowding in tenements, abnor- 
mally high rents, insufficient food and clothing, low standards of living by every 
rational test. It will show poverty and overwork; child labor and under- 
employment for able-bodied adults. It will show the exploitation of weakness 
and ignorance by pawnshops, by chattel mortgages, by salary-shark loans, by 
patent medicines, by bucket shop and pool room, by fraudulent employment 
bureaus, by the sale of liquor to the inebriate and by the white slave traffic. 

The social survey may appear to be far from a pleasurable undertaking, but 
there is no satisfaction comparable to the constructive examination of any one of 
these serious evils, with a view to measuring its strength, with a view to the 
casting out of the devils that have taken possession of the bodies and souls of 
unfortunate men. It is precisely in the spirit of the Christmas season that all men 
may be asked to help put a stop to excessive hours of labor and injurious, 
health-destroying processes, and to bring the full pressure of enlightened public 
opinion to bear on the raising of low wages, and the maintenance of high stand- 
ards. It is precisely in the spirit of Christmas that the co-operation of all good 
citizens may be demanded in the socializing of hospitals, relief societies and other 


charitable institutions, of public schools, health departments, parks, police systems, | 


and courts of justice. Settlements work all the year round in the Christmas 
spirit, and so do child labor committees, associations for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, consumers’ leagues, children’s aid societies, humane societies, playground 
associations, probation societies and commissions, reformatories, orphan asylums 
and charity organization societies. If, at any point, the spirit of good will should 
fail, it is quite within the power of contributors and members to restore it. The 
Christian whose faith is strengthened for more vigorous work by the remem- 
brance of the nativity of the Savior of man, by the appreciation of the full 
significance of the incarnation, need have no difficulty in finding at his hand work 
to be done for the healing of the sick, the lifting up of the fallen, the strengthening 
of the weak, and the driving of the money changers from the temples. The gain- 
ing of a knowledge of conditions and the lending of a hand to improve them will 
be to enter the communion of those for whom Christmas is not a day in December, 
but a token of unending service and good cheer. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


THE MARIANNA 
MINE DISASTER 


On December 2, 1907, the Naomi mine 
blew up and ushered in a series of four 
great mine disasters in the bituminous 
field of this country. They served to give 
impetus to the movement to lessen the 
human loss in American mining, which 
for a decade has been so largely in excess 
of European experience. 

Just short of a year from the Naomi 
disaster comes that of November 28 at 
Marianna, Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, when the Rachel and Agnes mine 
of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Company 
blew up and 125 men were killed. About 
six months ago the government estab- 
lished its testing laboratory at Pittsburgh 
where experiments are being carried on 
with mine dust, and with protective de- 
vices; and the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Com- 
pany has been in close touch with this 
work. President John H. Jones used his 
influence toward securing conferences of 
men and employers to discuss ways of 
preventing accidents, and the Marianna 
mines were held to be equipped in the 
best possible way from the standpoint of 
safety. There was very little dust in the 
mine, the dust was sprinkled before each 
shot was fired, safe powder was used, 
etc. More than that, the town of Mari- 
anna was laid out along model lines and 

the working force, in intelligence and ex- 
perience, ranked high throughout the dis- 
‘trict. A deputy state mining inspector 
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had completed a two days’ inspection but 
two minutes before the explosion, and 
Mr. Holmes of the Geological Survey 
had made a tour of the mine within a 
fortnight. 

There will be those, of course, who will 
find in the disaster comfort for the policy 
that the dangers of mining are too big 
and irresistible to be harnessed, and that 
safety precautions only add expense and 
give small security. It is too early to pass 
judgment on the cause of this disaster. 
The government and state inspection 
services are this year in position to make 
adequate investigations. But the main 
contention of the safety experts, that the 
great toll of death in the long run comes 
not from these great explosions, but from 
ordinary causes, and that these causes can 
many of them be obviated, remains un- 
shaken; while upon mine owners, state 
mining departments and the federal Bu- 
reau of Mines comes the responsibility to 
probe deeper and deeper into the explo- 
sions which as at Marianna scatter ordi- 
nary precautions. That may be a matter 
of years. But whether the final answer 
as to whether such disasters are prevent- 
able is affirmative or negative, the fact 
that 125 men are killed at one blow makes 
the problem one in which it is worth in- 
vesting unstinted measure of time and 
patience and means. 

On the other hand, such sweeping loss 
and suffering among the miners of Mari- 
anna, despite the precautions taken, will 
give confidence and determination to 
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those who hold that, at the present stage 
of industrial development, the economic 
burden from deaths in mining and in 
other dangerous trades should be a fixed 
charge upon the industry and not a mat- 
ter for dicker or the uncertainties of 
emergency relief funds. 

The incidents surrounding the explo- 
sion and the rescue work which followed 
have many of them been marked by a 
fine courage. The following story was 
told in the early press despatches of 
President Jones: 

When word was sent to Pittsburgh of 
the disaster, he came by special train 
from Pittsburgh to Marianna. He asked 
first if all the men had been saved, and 
finding that at least one hundred and 
twenty of them were yet in the shaft, he 
ordered a rope rigged for him to be low- 
ered into the shaft, which for the time 
seemed free from smoke and flames. 


Hanging by the rope the man worth 
$25,000,000 was lowered half way down the 
shaft, but seeing that the wreckage was too 
bad to hope that the men might be saved, he 
signalled to come back. Later in the day Mr. 
Jones got into the mine and down the shaft. 
He got fifty feet from the bottom, then had 
to return, it being his opinion that the whole 
mine was wrecked beyond hope and that all 
his men must be dead. After Mr. Jones had 
returned to the surface the flames broke 
through. 


FOREIGN EXPERTS ON 
AMERICAN MINING 


The Marianna explosion gives great 
timeliness to a report on mine explosions 
just submitted to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey by three foreign experts 
who have been in the United States for 
six weeks assisting the federal authorities 
in starting the investigation authorized 
by Congress last year. While the rec- 
ommendations are concerned with the 
prevention of explosions, attention is 
called in the opening paragraph to the 
wastefulness which has been characteris- 
tic of the use of all our natural resources. 
Only that part of the coal is mined which 
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can be reached cheaply, “leaving under- 
ground in such condition as to be perma- 
nently lost a considerable percentage of 
the total possible product.” 

In regard to safety in the mines, the 
points covered in the general discussions — 
refer to conditions already recognized as 
causes of danger in state mining laws, 
and in the reports of the juries investi- 
gating last winter’s mine accidents. The 
specific recommendations made are, how- 
ever, in definiteness far in advance of 
any existing law. Among the most pro- . 
gressive are those in regard to the use of 
electricity, which, as a comparatively re- 
cent addition to mine equipment, is still 
dealt with in very general terms in the 
state laws. The experts recommend limi- 
tations as to the strength of the current 
used in the mines and certain definite 


- provisions for the protection of the wires 


in order to avoid danger to the workmen 
and the possibility of explosions due to 
electric sparks. 
system of electric shock firing by which 
all shots would be fired simultaneously 
while the workmen are out of the mine. 
There are obviously practical difficulties 
in adopting this plan under present meth- 
ods of coal mining, but the device might 
have saved many hundred lives last win- 
Lei. 

Full specific recommendations are also 
made in regard to the use of explosives. 
They urge a government investigation in 
order to eliminate the dangerous ex- 
plosives and to standardize those in use. 
Detailed rules are suggested as to the 
conditions under which shots may be 
fired, among them the removal of coal 
dust in the working place and the wetting 
down of the dust for twenty yards around 
the spot. This last seems a practical sug- 
gestion in view of the difficulties which 
are found in keeping moist the dust in 
the whole mine. 

On one point the advice would have 
been more useful if accompanied by fur- 
ther details,—in regard to proper timber- | 
ing. Most of the minor accidents in the. 
mines are from falls of slate, but as these. 
usually are fatal to only one or two men, 
public attention is not attracted to them. 


They further suggest a” 
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The suggestion was made that the meth- 
ods of timbering in use in the best mines 
be adopted everywhere, but no details 
are given as to what these methods are. 
Undoubtedly the last two are among 
the most significant of the recommenda- 
tions. One is for a school where mine 
foremen and fire bosses as well as super- 
intendents might receive practical train- 
ing. The existing laws usually require 
five years’ experience in a mine, but care- 
ful technical training, by making both 
supervision and inspection more intelli- 
gent, should do much to prevent unnec- 
essary disasters. Coupled with this is 
the expressed opinion that the responsi- 
bility for the mine should rest with some 
one person such as the manager or the 
superintendent. As it is now, different 
men: the superintendent, mine-foreman, 
and fire bosses, are held responsible for 
accidents resulting from the failure to 
enforce certain specified sections of the 
law. The concentration of responsibility 
in the hands of one man, would without 
question help to increase the care with 
which the mining law is carried out. 


THE PEOPLE 
OFFFir FSBURGH 


At a place where two rivers meet to 
form the greatest feeder of the Missis- 
sippi, on a narrow point of land shut in 
by twisting hills and further cut off from 
the world by high mountains which 
blocked her growth and separated her 
from the early influences which molded 
this country, has been built up by her 
own devices the busiest and most virile 
workshop in the world and the most char- 
acteristically American community. 
Starting with English, followed by 
Scotch-Irish, and after these layer upon 
layer of aliens, each further than the last 
in race and speech and ideals from the 
descendants of the New England settlers, 
there has been thrown together a mass of 
immigrants, each of whom found him- 
self at home in that he had labor to sell 
in a town: which demanded only labor. 
The one test, whether he were English 
or German of Czech, whether he came 
from city or farm or mine, whether he 
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were Catholic or Lutheran, voter or serf, 
was,—can he work? He could work. He 
hurried to it, to find his place before the 
next wave of brawny Europeans crowded 
on his heels. 

But working only, he has created a 
great half-done community, a lop-sided 
city, this capital of a district which has 
known the tensest labor battle of a gen- 
eration, which has produced the two 
wealthiest men of our times, which is 
given over to a Scotch observance law 
for the shop-keeper, and a seven-day 
working week for the steel mill hand, and 
which is the fastness of a political ma- 
chine part and parcel of that at Harris- 
burg and Philadelphia. The greatest 
producing center of our age, Pittsburgh 
has lacked pure water to drink, has 
lacked even enough houses to shelter her 
workers. 

But in the very tangle of these conflict- 
ing conditions lies a city which elects a 
1CLULII layur, witich Duilus woudertul 
libraries and trade schools and shows 
signs of a civic consciousness that, should 
it get a grip upon the enthusiasm and 
efficiency which have been shown in 
dominating the steel markets of the 
world, would make Pittsburgh the pace- 
maker of municipal achievement. 

Under the name of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, Charities Publication Committee 
has carried on a series of investigations 
of some of the main elements entering 
into the conditions of the wage-earning 
population in the Pittsburgh district,—an 
investigation in which more than twenty 
trained workers have participated, in 
which the units of industrial accidents, of 
health, of charity, of industry, of a score 
of factors entering into the life of the 
steel district, have been interpreted in 
such human fashion that they are of 
prime significance to all industrial centers 
and to all those who are interested in the 
problems of the day. The first publica- 
tion of the findings of the Survey work- 
ers will be in a series of special numbers 
published as the monthly magazine issues 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS as 
follows: 

The People—January 2, 1909. 

The Place—February 6, 1909. 

The Work— March 6, 1909. 
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THE HOUSING CAMPAIGN 
IN INDIANA 


The article by Mrs. Bacon which ap- 
pears in another portion of this issue is 
significant. Though it is scarcely a year 
since Mrs. Bacon presented a paper on 
housing conditions in Evansville to the 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, the issue for the state housing 
law has come to the front. At the next 
session of the Legislature a bill contain- 
ing all the essentials of good housing will 
be presented. Of course in coming years 
it will be necessary to amplify this bill if 
it becomes a law, but there can be no 
doubt that its enforcement will prevent 
the further building of bad tenements 
and will abate most of the evils which do 
not require practical reconstruction. In- 
deed the significance of the movement is 
so apparent that it scarcely needs further 
explanation. 

In the first place none would for a mo- 
ment imagine that general housing condi- 
tions in Indiana are any worse than in 
many other states which do not have any 
cities of over 250,000 within their bor- 
ders. But in Indiana there have been 
people who have gathered the facts and 
who have been bold enough to urge that 
the state take a distinct step forward. 
The results of the entirely superficial In- 
diana investigation are such, that those 
whose labors in other states bring them 
into the houses in neglected neighbor- 
hoods, might well ask themselves whether 
they are doing their whole duty towards 
the families compelled to live in these 
neighborhoods, as well as to the com- 
munity at large. 

It should also be emphasized that in- 
stead of attempting regulation through 
city ordinances in the larger centers, the 
campaign should be for a state law which 
would react upon the conditions in the re- 
motest towns where there is any approach 
to bad housing. 

In various articles' which have ap- 
peared in CHARITIES AND THE Commons 
in the past, attention has been called to 


1Special attention is called to the housing number 
of October, 1906. 
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the fact that bad housing is a problem by. 
no means confined to the larger cities. 
The facts in the problem do of course 
change. The tall tenements are not found 
in many of the smaller cities though, as 
will be observed from Mrs. Bacon’s de- 
scription, they are present in Indiana. 
But the neglected house, and the house 
unfit for habitation are common. Those 
who have traveled much have not been 
obliged to more than glance at the kind 
of housing which is evident on both sides 
of the neglected streets through which 
railroad trains pass in many cities and 
towns. But the investigation in Indiana 
has demonstrated that the extent of the 
real tenement, with its dark rooms, may 
be somewhat greater than is generally 
supposed. 

Whether the problem be simple or com- 
posite there is always the danger that it 
will be overlooked, because the evidence 
of its existence is not as pronounced as 
in the larger centers where block after 
block reveals the need of legislation. 
Consequently when a step forward is 
made, it is certain that a program which 
calls for state legislation is working in 
the direction of economy and efficiency, 
and that the results obtained from a given 
amount of effort are incomparably great- 
er than when each center is itself strug- 
gling with a separate campaign. 

In one direction the Indiana develop- 
ment is not surprising. Indiana has led 
in many other lines of social advance, 
and it appears. that it will also lead the 
way in demonstrating both the need and 
the utility of state housing legislation in 
states like itself, where there are no cities 
with a population of a quarter of a mil- 
lion or over. For the simple reason that 
it is Indiana in which the effort is being 
made, there is the greater reason for be- 
lieving that the campaign will be success- 
ful. The prospects are bright that the 
year 1909 will see the enactment of the 
first state housing law in Indiana, and 
also the beginning of the efficient carry- 
ing out of that legislation. 

All indications point to a very rapid 
development of public spirit. In some 
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states the attitude of the members of the 
legislature from the rural districts might 
cause considerable anxiety, but in Indiana 
through its strong development of public 
charities, and the questions relating there- 
to, there is considerable knowledge of at 
least some of the primary social ques- 
tions in the sparsely settled portions of 
the state. Not only have some farming 
districts been brought into contact with 
city societies, but there has been a pre- 
sentation of the work of the different or- 
ganizations before assemblages, princi- 
pally composed of farmers and their fam- 
ilies. As one worker writes, a talk on 
city charities in a rural district meets 
with a generous and sympathetic response 
such as it finds nowhere else. 

The movement has not only been en- 
dorsed by the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, the State Federation 
of Woman's Clubs, and other strictly so- 
cial reform agencies, but also by the com- 
mercial organizations of Indiana, as well 
as the Commercial Club of Indianapolis. 
This last organization is the strongest 
association of business men in the state. 
It has a membership of 1,500 and has 
promised to give special support to the 
agitation. Certainly the campaign will 
be watched by many all over the country 
because of its importance, not only to 
Indiana, but to all other states similarly 
situated. Indeed it is significant that 
those at the front of the movement in In- 
diana have been requested by correspond- 
ents from other states of the middle 
West, to give them a copy of their bill 
and other data, as a beginning of another 
state campaign. 


TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBIT 
IN NEW YORK 


With a throng that testified to a “city 
awakened” by systematic advertising and 
by a very tangible cause, the International 
Tuberculosis Exhibit was opened at the 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
on November 30. Three floors of a new 
extension to the museum gave excellent 
space and lighting for the exhibition, 
brought from Washington practically in 
its entirety by the Committee on the Pre- 


‘vention of Tuberculosis of. the Charity 
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Organization Society. During Monday 
nearly 10,000 persons visited the exhibit, 
a record breaker for the first day. At the 
formal meeting on Monday evening, over 
which Robert W. deForest, president of 
the Charity Organization Society, presid- 
ed, Mayor McClellan made the opening 
address. He was followed by Health 
Commissioner Darlington and Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi. The other speakers of the 
evening were Prof. Henry F. Osborn, 
president of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and Edgar J. Levey, chairman of 
the exhibition committee. 

Mayor McClellan dwelt on the re- 
markable work of the Department of 
Health in reducing the city’s death rate 
from tuberculosis. He stated that the 
death rate in children under fifteen years 
of age from pulmonary tuberculosis and 
tubercular ineningitis was in 1885, .67 
per 1,000, and in 1906, .26 per 1,000, a 
decrease of more than 55 per cent. In 
1886, the death rate among those of all 
ages from tubercular diseases was 4.42 
per 1,000; in 1907 it was 2.42 per I,000, 
a decrease Of 40 per. cent. Drs, }acebs 
stated that those who do not personally 
know the dark side of what we compla- 
cently call our civilization, will be in- 
formed by the exhibit about our tens of 
thousands of tenements with their 400,- 
000 dark rooms and their population,— 
airless, lightless, and doomed. 

Dr. Darlington said he was a firm op- 
timist and that “could the knowledge we 
have already obtained be utilized to its 
fullest extent, infectious diseases could 
be banished from the face of the earth.” 
It is not that we have insufficient knowl- 
edge, but that we are unable to fully use 
this knowledge because of ignorance, 
prejudice, neglect, and poverty. 

Mr. deForest also laid stress on the pre- 
ventive side of the work of the Charity 
Organization Society in saying: “I do 
not want to minimize that charity which 
sends the sufferer from tuberculosis to 
a sanatorium where he may be cured, and 
which makes it easier for him, if his case 
be hopeless, to die. But I want to em- 
phasize that charity which prevents the 
disease and stops it before the man’s trip 
is necessary.” 
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That the exhibit is in such excellent 
condition and that plans for its six weeks’ 
continuance are so well laid is due to the 
untiring efforts of the special committee 
on the exhibit. At the opening meeting 
special thanks were tendered to Prof. 
Herman C. Bumpus, director of the 
American Museum, Dr. Herman B. 
Biggs, medical officer of the Department 
of Health, Dr. James Alexander Miller, 
chairman of the committee on program, 
and Dr. Alfred Meyer who was largely 
instrumental in raising necessary funds. 
The general direction of the exhibit has 
been most effectively carried on by Law- 
rence Veiller. 

On January 15 the entire exhibit will 
be moved to Philadelphia. 


CHILD LABOR MEETING 
CHICAGO, JANUARY 21.23 


Plans for the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, which it 
is proposed to hold in Chicago, January 
21-23, were informally talked over by a 
group of social workers who met recently 
at Hull House with the secretary, Owen 
R. Lovejoy. Mr. Lovejoy told briefly 
of the advances made in various states 
during the past year, and discussed the 
work of the committee somewhat along 
the lines followed by CuariTIES AND THE 
CoMMONS in reporting in its issue for 
November 7 the year’s progress as sum- 
marized at the fifth annual meeting of the 
trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee, held in New York. 

While Illinois is ahead of many states 
in its enactment and enforcement of child 
labor laws, and it is not necessary to 
awaken its public sentiment for that pur- 
pose, several of the near-by states are 
counted by the committee as territory 
where improved child labor laws should 
be pushed at approaching legislative ses- 
sions. Chicago and the middle West, 
however, are expected to support vigor- 
ously the movement which the committee 
is leading, to secure at Washington the 
establishment of a national children’s bu- 
reau, which has frequently been urged 
in this magazine. To rally sentiment and 
effort, not only in the middle West but 
throughout the country, the proposed 
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children’s bureau,—its possible work and 
relation to various national bodies con- 
cerned with children’s welfare,—will be 
given a prominent place in the program. 
Mr. Lovejoy explained that while various 
national organizations are carrying on 
the efforts to restrict child labor, provide 
play space and opportunity, find homes 
for dependent and orphan children, and 
promote in other ways better conditions 
for children, it is the duty of the national 
government to provide facts and infor- 
mation concerning the present conditions 
of children in various occupations and 
circumstances. 

An organization of Chicago people has 
been formed to co-operate with the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee in arrang- 
ing the details and promoting the suc- 
cess of the coming Chicago meeting. 


Old Age Pensions in Great 
Britain and Ireland 


Frances R. Morse 
Boston 


The old age pension bill has become 
law in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the act will go into operation on January 
I, 1909. 

Its scope and conditions were de- 
scribed in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
for October 3. Both before and after the 
passage of the bill the case against old 
age pensions has been urged in many 
English publications and _ periodicals. 
Some passages from these articles are 
here quoted in the belief that they deserve 
serious consideration. 

It may be noted that among those who 
most strongly oppose non-contributory 
old age pensions are men and women who 
have worked all their lives to improve 
social conditions, to clear away obstacles, 
and to open opportunity to those born to 
least opportunity. 


“Of some five committees and com- 
missions which have considered the ques- 
tion of state pensions three have reported 
unfavorably, two favorably. The ad- 
verse reports are by experts, the favor- 
able reports by members of Parliament, 
the majority of whom were already 
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pledged to the principle’ (of old age 
pensions) .1 

The opponents of the bill believe that 
instead of promoting human welfare and 
happiness old age pensions will create 
distress and unhappiness: 

First, because they will tend to weaken 
the instinct of independence. The hap- 
piness of a country is based on the happy, 
independent family-life of the great ma- 
jority of its people. Whatever under- 
mines independence pulls the props from 
under the happiness and welfare of the 
community. 


“The strength of a community is to be 
found in the strength of its individual 
members, and dependence is inconsistent 
with strength. Men should live by the 
fruit of their labor in old age as well as 
in working-years. 

“Relief is a Dead Sea fruit which turns 
to ashes, a substitute for justice which 
sanctions injustice and the underpayment 
of labor.’ 

“Tf personal responsibility can be abol- 
ished without fear of a disastrous relaxa- 
tion of economic discipline, there is no 
intelligible reason for confining this prin- 
ciple to the treatment of old age. There 
are many risks of life to which the same 
measure rhust logically be applied, and 
without doubt an irresistible agitation will 
be set on foot to increase the amounts 
and multiply the occasions on which pub- 
lic money must be expended. If because 
it may be difficult for a poor man to main- 
tain his independence in this or any other 
vicissitude of life we are therefore to with- 
draw the whole series of life’s obligations, 
as at present understood, from the indi- 
vidual, and to make the state responsible 
for their discharge, the whole training 
ground on which men have hitherto been 
forced to acquire habits of economic com- 
petence is closed, and a momentous 
change in the discipline and education 
of the nation must inevitably follow. 
This is a step in a much larger revolu- 
tion, for which, it is submitted, the coun- 
try is by no means prepared, and the be- 
ginning of a change which all who re- 

lCharity Organisation Review (London), May, 1907, 
PC. 0. Review, August, 1906, p. 108. 
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gard character and thrift as necessary 
contributory elements in the comfort and 
happiness of the mass of the people 
should strenuously resist.’’ 

Secondly, because they will tend to 
weaken family integrity and family re- 
sponsibility. 


“No serious answer has been made to 
the argument that state pensions will sup- 
plant and destroy the existing pension 
funds for the aged poor. By far the 
largest of these is that which consists in 
the performance of natural obligations 
by children to their parents, and rela- 
tions to relations. In regard to this 
everything depends upon ‘the feeling that 
is in the air’ about it. Now, it is con- 
sidered discreditable to abandon relations 
in old age or trouble. Under the old 
poor-law the contrary was the case, and 
experience in the colonies already shows 
that children are ceasing to support their 
parents. But besides this there are the 
scarcely less natural obligations of em- 
ployer to employed, neighbor to neighbor, 
and friend to friend. All these obliga- 
tions constitute the repairing force and 
cement of society, and in displacing them 
we may be creating a void which the 
state can never supply. The force of 
this natural charity is little appreciated 
by public opinion because it works un- 
seen.’’4 

Thirdly, because they will tend to 
weaken the movement toward mutual- 
benefit societies, co-operation and profit- 
sharing and other plans now in operation 
recognizing the tie between employer and 
employed. 


“The recklessness which has involved 
the country in an expenditure so enor- 
mous without in any way suggesting how 
it is to be met is glaring enough. But 
the recklessness which has disregarded 
all the existing thrift organizations 
among the people, all the work of the 
friendly societies and trade unions for the 
care of old age, all the large private 
schemes established with the same end in 
view, is even worse. The government 
has light-heartedly established a state 
rival to these institutions who will do 


80. O. Review, Jne, 198, p. 333. 
40. O. Review, May, 1907, p. 245. 
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‘free, gratis, and for nothing’ what the 
people have been steadily learning to do 
for themselves. The sanguine belief 
cherished by many that the thrift organi- 
zations will still flourish as strongly as 
ever, both to supplement the state dole 
and also to provide for the other vicissi- 
tudes of life, is assuredly doomed to dis- 
appointment. For the state has now been 
presented to the people as a tap whence 
supplies can be drawn at will if only suf- 
ficient pressure is exerted. The idea that 
its assistance can be limited to old age is 
one that the brief experience of the Au- 
stralian colonies has already proved to 
be baseless.”* 

“Pension societies will of course re- 
consider their position and it is the uni- 
versal experience that voluntary funds 
tend to disappear when their object is 
undertaken by the state. Further, 
it is well-known that in many of the re- 
cent trust-deeds executed by large in- 
dustrial firms and companies for the 
establishment of pension funds for their 
workmen, a clause has been inserted ab- 
solving the employers from further con- 
tribution if and when they are called on 
to contribute to the same purpose through 
the rates and taxes. All this money and 
much more will be diverted into other 
channels.”? 

“But, apart from this. the facilities for 
providing against old age are increasing 
daily. Friendly societies, trade unions, 
great trading corporations are all work- 
ing out the problem. It is submitted that 
this is at least an inopportune moment 
to run the risk of arresting the efforts 
that working-men are making in the di- 
rection of self-dependence. A step to- 
wards old age pensions once made is 
irretrievable. If we once accept the 
position that old age dependence is inevi- 
table, we make-it inevitable. It is clear, 
if we do so, we do it at a time when more 
people than ever before do actually pro- 
vide for old age.’’® 

Further it is believed that it would be 
a mistake to assume that old age pen- 
sions would empty workhouses, or that 
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through them, the general amount ex- 
pended in recognized public relief would 
be substantially lessened. 


“With regard to the workhouses, nu- 
merous experiments have been made of 
late years with the object of sending out 
old people to live upon outdoor relief. 
They have uniformly failed because the 
old people have not wished, or have not 
been able, to live outside.’’* 

“With regard to old people in the 
workhouse, they are either without near 
relations, or have good reasons to dis- 
trust them, or they are invalids, requir- 
ing an amount of attention which they 
could not receive elsewhere, while a con- 
siderable number are of such habits that 
they could not safely live alone.”® 

After taking a sort of census among a 
number of typical unions to learn how 
many of the old people could live outside 
with relatives or other responsible per- 
sons if given a pension of five shillings 
a week (the maximum amount under the 
present act), Miss Edith Sellers writes: 


“Among all these 2,200 old men and 
women whom I came across in the course 
of my inquiry, I could find only 23—and 
I sought very diligently—of whom I 
could feel even fairly sure that, were they 
to have five shillings a week each, they 
would be able tg leave the workhouse and 
live with their Own people. Only 23 out 
of 2,200, practically one per cent.’”6 

The effect upon wages is also taken 
into consideration. 


“The next point to be observed is that 
old age pensions, like every other form 
of relief, must act in supplementation of 
wages. 

“It is impossible to divide the life of 
any human being into water-tight com- 
partments of under sixty-five and over 
sixty-five, or whatever the age limit fixed 
for the moment may be. If a man is 
relieved from the necessity of providing 
for his old age, he will inevitably in the 
long run be forced to take lower wages 
during his working life. 

4C. O. Review. May, 1907, p 249. 

5Miss M Loane, in the Spectator, May, 30, 1908, 

6Old Ave Pensions and: the “Belongingless”’ Poor; 


a. Workhouse Ceusus. Contemporary Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1908, : 
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“It is submitted that the true course of 
progress lies rather in the direction of the 
increase of the payment of labor than in 
the condonation by the state of inade- 
quate wages.” 

Many considerations are not touched 
upon here, among them: 

1. The evidence of the need of old 
age pensions, which is thought by many 
to be insufficient. 

2. The heavy burden of added taxation 
which they will entail. 

3. The difficulty and expense of iden- 
tification of applicants, and of discrimina- 
tion among them according to the pro- 
visions of the act. 

These and other considerations are put 
aside, not because they are unimportant, 
but because they belong to the material 
side of the question, and should be taken 
up in connection with an authoritative 
presentation of facts. 

The human side of the question is even 
more important, and it is this human side 
which the writers of the foregoing pas- 
sage have had most at heart, and which 
is expressed in this final quotation: 


“There are two ways of considering 
want. One way is to regard want as a 
kind of deficit that can be filled up by 
relief. The other way is to consider it 
as a condition due to different causes, and 
varying in kind and extent according to 
the circumstances and character of the 
individual. Those who believe want to 
be a kind of deficit to be filled up by re- 
lief reckon that everybody wants on an 
average the same amount, and they ask 
the state to make it good—usually by 
five shillings a week all round or by a 
sum that will bring the income of the re- 
cipient up to that amount. Those who 
hold the other view say that they know 
that there is in the hands of the people a 
constantly increasing sum, the fruit of 
their own exertions, to meet the wants of 
old age like other wants, and that to give 
relief in large quantities is to stifle ex- 
ertion, just in proportion as the relief is 
large and widely distributed. They say, 
therefore, that it is best for the commu- 
nity to treat all its members, as far as 
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possible, as men and women, growing 
and improving members of a developing 
community, not as paupers,—dependent 
people who have reached the limit of 
their powers, and whose labor must be 
supplemented by large grants of state 
relief,?2 


Printer’s InK as a Preven- 
tive Agent 


Arthur P. Kellogg 


New York city is plastered with post- 
ers, street car signs, dodgers, folders, 
handbills, newspaper notices,—scores of 
conspicuous announcements, each bear- 
ing in bright red the double cross which 
is the symbol of the campaign against 
tuberculosis. 

The moving of the International Tu- 
berculosis Exhibit from Washington to 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, where it was opened to 
the public on November 30, was the occa- 
sion for an advertising campaign such as 
few business ventures have equaled. The 
invention of a new chewing gum or the 
birth of a baby elephant at the Hippo- 
drome, could not have tapped a greater 
stream of printer’s ink than has gushed 
forth from the offices of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society’s Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. The steps 
by which this “World’s Fair for Health,” 
as it has been called, has been made 
known to New York’s four million peo- 
ple, by the director, Lawrence Veiller, 
are interesting and suggestive in their 
attempt at the education of the public in 
health and preventive measures. 

The exhibit, in the first place, was 
mentioned pretty fully by the New York 
papers while it was in Washington. The 
award of one of the chief prizes to the 
Charity Organization Society was made 
a leading article, and the spectacular cam- 
paign to secure money from the city and 
by private contributions to take the ex- 
hibit to New York, made news stories 
for every paper. But it was after the 
money had been raised and the carloads 
of exhibits were in place, that the real 
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Watch for the 
Double Red Cross 


This sign, with the crosses printed in red, was used in every surface car in Manhattan 
and the Bronx for five days. 


campaign began. The object is to secure 
an attendance of hundreds of thousands. 
At the same time, the posters and bulle- 
tins all bear information to the man who 
cannot or who does not attend, a few 
simple statements that consumption is 
communicable, curable, preventable, and 
how, that will stick in his mind whether 
or not he sees the 110,000 feet of wall 
space and the 50,000 feet of floor space 
which the exhibit covers. 

Five days before the opening, every 
surface car in New York carried among 
its advertising cards, one which read, 
between red crosses: 


W etch for the double Red Cross. 


On the opening day this was displaced 
by a card which told, again between the 
crosses, of the exhibit, and emphasized 
that admission is free. In succeeding 
weeks still other cards will be used. On 
the lower East Side there were cards in 
Yiddish as well as in English. The latter 
cards bore a good deal of information 
in crisp, short sentences, one of the most 
widely used being Dr. Pryor’s familiar 
slogan: 

We must care for the consumptive 
in the right piace, inthe right way, an 
at the right time, until he is cured; in- 
stead of, as now, in the wrong place, 
in the wrong way, at the wrong time, 
until he is dead. 

A great deal of the advertising space 
was contributed by the New York City 
Car Advertising Company. But on the 
most traveled lines, where the card space 
was sold for weeks ahead, the spaces 
were donated by individual advertisers. 
The cards were so arranged that any one 
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advertiser was not left out of all cars at 
one time. Each card told who had con- 
tributed the space which it occupied. In 
this way the red crosses were substituted 
for cards which ordinarily tell the merits 
of Crex grass carpets, Kno-the-Weve 
suspenders, Fownes gloves and Lea and 
Perrin’s Worcestershire sauce. In all, 
6,000 cards will be used on the surface 
car lines. 

On the subway and the elevated lines, 
posters as high as a man’s shoulder tell 
of the exhibit in greater detail. Bill- 
posters are pasting these up all over the 
city, on the regular billboards, in shop 
windows, and wherever scaffolding and 
fences shut out the holes which herald 
new buildings. The railroads have been 
asked to display them in all stations with- 
in thirty miles of the city and already 
one road, the Central of New Jersey, has 
agreed to do it. The posters are in all 
the schools and colleges, the churches, the 
settlements, the sub-stations of the post 
office, the Y. M. C. A.’s, the city depart- 
ments, the telephone exchanges, in fac- 
tories and workshops, in the windows of 
vacant stores and the entrances of office 
buildings. Small folders, with a picture 
or two, describing the exhibit and arous- 
ing interest to see it, are being distribut- 
ed by the million,—literally !—through 
all the agencies named above, and by set- 
tlement workers, by school children, at 
the dispensaries, over the counters of 
cigar stores, and to all the city employes. 
They are hung up in railroad and ferry 
stations with a “Help Yourself” sign, 
and every member of a trades union will 
receive one. 


Every Man, Woman and Child should attend 


The 
International Tuberculosis 
Exhibition 
Opens November 30th, at 
The Museum of Natural History 


79th Street and Columbus Avenue 


ADMISSION FREE 


Tuberculosis 


is Communicable, Preventable, Curable 


Exhibition under auspices of Charity Organization Society of New York. 


ROBERT W. DeFOREST, Pres. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN, Treas. 


This space donated by New York City Car Advertising Company 


The “follow-up” sign used after the public’s curiosity had been aroused by the one on the opposite page. 


The double red cross may easily be- 
come as familiar in New York as the 
face of George Washington on a pink 
postage stamp, and what it stands for a 
matter of common understanding; for 
a person who sees just one of all these 
posters, without a glimpse of the exhibit 
itself, will take in the essential facts of 
the thing. He who runs or walks or 
rides, may read. It is a whimsical co- 
incidence that, at the very time the whole 
country is being aroused to a demand 
that the commercial billboard be abol- 
ished, the workers in behalf of the com- 
mon welfare should find it a serviceable 
part of their equipment, and use it. 

This is the age of pictures, of exhibits, 
and of graphic presentation of every 
kind. It is not so many years ago that 
practically all the magazines and many 
of the newspapers began printing illus- 
trations. Later still was the rapid growth 
of illustrated advertising. It is note- 
worthy that the publishers of the one 
magazine of general circulation which 
remains unillustrated, should discuss rail- 
road accidents through a whole year in 
plain reading types and then publish the 
atticles in a book with spectacular pic- 
tures of wrecked trains. 

The social worker bases his preventive 
campaigns on a wide public understand- 
ing of the facts which animate him. He 
is increasingly taking for his own the 
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graphic methods of catching the public 
eye which the older professions and, 
especially, the manufacturers of popular 
articles of merchandise, have tested and 
proved for him. 

So, while only a few years ago it was’ 
a mooted point whether reports of chari- 
table societies should have pictures other 
than a portrait of the president, there has 
been a quick realization of the value of | 
illustrations. Now reports are full of 
them,—children on fresh air trips, visit- 
ing nurses and cooks at work, men bend- 
ing over sawbucks in a charity organiza- 
tion woodyard, and patients in a con- 
valescent home contentedly stretched out 
in steamer chairs or fussing over a gar- 
den plot. The New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor 
went a step further in using magazine 
advertisements of its Sea Breeze Home 
for tuberculous children, with “Little 
Joe” strapped smiling to his plank in the 
sunshine. The American National Red 
Cross is issuing Christmas stamps by the 
million, and advertising them in New 
York and elsewhere with large placards 
in the department and drug stores where 
they are on sale. Not long ago a colored 
picture of Venice surrounded by health 
texts carried the tuberculosis gospel into 
Italian tenements in New York. All 
Baltimore was agog over the advertising 
campaign to raise money for tuberculosis 


EVERY THREE MINUTES SOME ONE | 
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The Same Great Exhibition Recently Shown at Washington 
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of Seeing the Wonderful Fight Made by the Nations 
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Can Pittsburgh cut down its Industrial Accidents? 


526 men were KILLED at work in Allegheny County in 12, months, 
Pittsburgh has stamped out {ALL -POX. 
Its physicians fighting TUBERCULOSIS, 
ecking TYPHOFD. 
foremen and workers get tc agether in a 
jn to reduce accidents? 


Each red cross stands for a. man killed at work. or for one who died. 
238 direct result of an. injury received in the course of his work 
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the idea of eliminating sf 
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Each death in industry w represented by 
there were 526 deaths in a year. 


work, which revolved around a catch 
phrase, “Will You Help Build the 
Fence,” on posters and street cars and 
letters, and over telephones followed 


through the directory from.-A “to: Z! 
Stereopticon views have long been fa- 
miliar, and later we have had phono- 
graphs busily shouting forth the facts 
of our social and charitable field. Elabo- 
rate play festivals have reached whole 
cities with a clearer understanding of 
what the play spirit and its organization 


mean. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
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Is the burden of this loss justly distributed? 
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THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY. 


a red cross on the day it occurred on the calendar in the center ; 
A part of the typhoid frieze is seen at the top. 


[t is the exhibit, however, that is most 
strikingly to the front as an educational 
force. Its pictures and charts and maps 
and models attract the crowd and tell 
something of the exhibitors’ message to 
those who come only to see, while at the 
same time they offer the detail of social 
study which furnishes solid food for the 
thinker and innumerable new angles from 
which to view the facts and figures 
grown dull and pale as they became fa- 
miliar. The people of Pittsburgh had 
realized the heavy toll of typhoid to the 
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extent of spending more than five million 
dollars on a filtration plant, but the ex- 
hibit of the Pittsburgh Survey produced 
a thrill of real appreciation of death rates 
at the spectacle of their dead, in ten-inch 
silhouetted figures, marching silent and 
black in a frieze around one of the large 
halls of Carnegie Institute. They caught 
a new significance to a time-worn phrase, 
“industrial accidents,’ when one end of 
the same hall was covered with a great 
calendar on which red crosses were 
marked for each death in industry for a 
year. Questions crowded fast: “Why 
so many more crosses this day than 
that?” “Why none to-day, and a big 
red splotch of them all run together the 
day before?” “Why so many, anyway?” 
“Did they all have to die?” Similarly, 
on the opening night of the congestion 
exhibit in New York, Governor Hughes 
threw away the speech he had written 
for the meeting, and talked over the ex- 
hibit with his people. And congestion, 
crowding, overcrowding, had been fa- 
miliar local terms for a decade. Usually 
an exhibit is made to illustrate a confer- 
ence. The congestion exhibit worked 
just the other way; a lengthening series 
of meetings grew up around it. It has 
been shown in Brooklyn and Richmond 
and Pittsburgh with telling effect, by 
adding a few local features. The New 
York budget exhibit brought home strik- 
ingly some of the effects of misgovern- 
ment and loose management, and the 
exhibit of safety devices by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Social Service made a 
direct appeal to the manufacturers for 
whose information it was collected. 
People stood in line to pass through the 
exhibit of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction at El- 
mira, and counting devices at the door 
registered more than 29,000 visitors in a 
week. The industrial exhibits in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago and Boston were of 
absorbing interest and should have been 
continued. 

The organization of exhibits, the pub- 
licity which draws people to them and the 
arrangement of accompanying programs, 
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are well developed. Experience seems 
to show that the.exhibit which continues 
has a cumulative effect, as for instance, 
the itinerant exhibit of the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, which is slowly travers- 
ing and awakening the whole South. 
Local committees pay for its moving and 
setting up in one city after another. The 
general industrial features of the Survey 
exhibit, with child labor sections added, 
might profitably be taken to Chicago, 
Cleveland and other industrial centers, 
with new material from each. To 
“book” the congestion exhibit in the rap- 
idly growing cities of middle size might 
help to ward off threatened congestion, 
and a housing exhibit, showing condi- 
tions both bad and good in America and 
Europe, to supplement Mrs. Bacon’s pic- 
tures shown on other pages of this issue, 
might be the determining factor in stir- 
ring the Indiana Legislature to the pas- 
sage of a model law in a state which, 
while predominantly agricultural, has 
been shown to need regulation of the 
homes of its poor in city and hamlet. 

The German posters reproduced in Dr. 
Frankel’s article in this issue have proved 
most effective in making known the vari- 
ous forms of state insurance to the work- 
ing population. Germany has taken the 
poster into another field, and is preaching 
temperance from the billboards through 
grewsome pictures of alcoholic hearts 
with appropriate texts. In this country 
the opponents of drinking, of child labor, 
of sweatshop work, of indiscriminate re- 
lief, of an outgrown criminal procedure, 
of congregate children’s institutions, of 
immigration, have as yet made little use 
of a keen tool which is ready forged and 
tempered for them. There can be little. 
doubt that exhibits reach convincingly a 
great part of the people who do not read 
reports and books, who fail to under- 
stand statistical tables, ‘and who skip the 
more serious and unillustrated parts of 
the magazines,—but people, nevertheless, 
who are seriously and intelligently con- 
cerned with all these things which have 
to do with their health and well-being. 


Some Rafladiiens on the Failure of the Modern 


City to Provide Recreation for Young Girls 


Jane Addams 
Hull House, Chicago 


Nothing is more certain than that each 
generation longs for a reassurance as to 
the value and charm of life, and is se- 
cretly afraid lest it lose its sense of the 
youth of the earth. This is doubtless 
one reason it so passionately cherishes its 
poets and artists as those who have been 
able to explore for themselves and to re- 
veal to others, the perpetual springs of 
life’s self-renewal. 

And yet in spite of popular education, 
the average man cannot obtain this de- 
sired reassurance through literature, nor 
yet through glimpses of earth and sky. 
It can come to him only through the 
chance embodiment of joy and youth 
which life itself may throw in his way. 
It is doubtless true that for the mass of 
men, the message is never so unchal- 
lenged and so invincible as when em- 
bodied in youth itself, never so poignant 
and appealing as when seen in a young 
girl. One generation after another has 
depended upon its young to provide it 
with gaiety and enthusiasm, to persuade 
it that living is a pleasure, until men 
everywhere ‘have anxiously promoted 
channels through which this wine of life 
might flow, and be preserved for their 
delight. The classical city, provided for 
play with careful solicitude, building the 
theater as it built the market place and 
the temple, and it came to anticipate the 
highest utterances of the poet at those 
moments when the sense of pleasure re- 
leased the national life. In the medieval 
city the knights held their tourneys, the 
guilds their pageants, the people their 
dances, and the church made festival for 
its most cherished saints with gay street 
processions. Only in the modern indus- 
trial city have men concluded that it is 


no longer necessary for the municipality | 


to provide for the insatiable desire for 
play, and they have therefore entered 
upon a most dangerous and difficult ex- 


periment. : as 
Unhappily this experiment of failing 
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to make adequate provision for play is 
being tried just at the moment that mod- 
ern industry has gathered together mul- 
titudes of eager young creatures from all 
quarters of the earth as a labor supply 
for the countless factories and work- 
shops, upon which the present industrial 
city is based. In the United States alone, 
3,000,000 of these are young women. 
Never before in civilization have such 
numbers of girls been suddenly released 
from the protection of the home and per- 
mitted to walk unattended upon city 
streets and to work under alien roofs: 
for the first time they are being prized 
more for their labor power than for their 
innocence, their tender beauty, their 
ephemeral gaiety.. Society cares more for 
the products they manufacture than for 
their immemorial ability to knead over 
the bread of life and reaffirm the charm 
of existence. 

This stupid experiment of organizing 
work and failing to organize play, has of 
course, brought about a fine revenge. 
This love of pleasure will not be denied, 
and when no adequate provision is made 
for its expression, it turns into all sorts 
of malignant and vicious appetites. See- 
ing these we, the middle-aged, grow quite 
distracted and resort to all sorts of re- 
strictive measures. We even try to dam 
up the sweet fountain itself because we 
are affrighted by these turgid streams. 
But although we vex ourselves with re- 
strictive measures and complain of their 
futility, we do not see that the city itself 
has failed in its obligations in the matter, 
and that the root of the difficulty is due 
to the fact that the modern city has 
turned over to commercialism practically 
all the provisions for public recreation. 
We need only to look about us to per- 
ceive that quite as one set of men have 
organized the young people into indus- 
trial enterprises in order to profit from 
their toil, so another set of men and also 
women, I am sorry to say, have entered 
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the neglected field of recreation and have 
organized enterprises which make profit 
out of their invincible love of pleasure. 
In every city arise so-called “places,”’— 
‘‘gin-palaces” they are called in fiction,— 
in Chicago we euphemistically say merely 
‘‘places,’”’—in which alcohol is dispensed, 
not to allay thirst, but, pretending to 
stimulate gaiety, it is sold solely in order 
to empty pockets. Huge dance halls are 
opened to which hundreds of young peo- 
ple are attracted, standing wistfully out- 
side a roped circle, for within it five cents 
will procure for five minutes the sense 
of allurement and intoxication which is 
sold in lieu of innocent pleasure. These 
coarse and illicit merrymakings remind 
one of the unrestrained jollities of Resto- 
ration London and they are indeed their 
direct descendants, properly commercial- 
ized of course, still confusing joy with 
lust, and gaiety with debauchery. Since 
the soldiers of Cromwell shut up the peo- 
ple’s playhouses and destroyed their 
pleasure fields, the Anglo Saxon city 
has turned over the provision for public 
recreation to the most evil-minded and 
the most unscrupulous members of the 
community. We see thousands of girls 
walking up and down the streets on a 
pleasant evening with no chance to catch 
a sight of pleasure even in such an unsat- 
isfactory manner as looking through a 
lighted window, save as these lurid places 
provide it. Apparently the modern city 
sees in these girls only two possibilities, 
both of them commercial: first, a chance 
to utilize by day their new and tender 
labor power in its factories and shops, 
and then another chance in the evening 
to extract from them their petty wages, 
by pandering to their love of pleasure. 
As these overworked girls stream 
along the street, it is easy to see only the 
self-conscious walk, the giggling speech, 
the preposterous clothing. And yet 
through the huge hat with its wilderness 
of feathers, the girl announces to the 
world that she is here. She demands at- 
tention to the fact of her existence, she 
states that she is ready to live, to take 
her immemorial place in the world. We 
are quite accustomed to this bragging 
announcement on the part of the boy. 
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When he restlessly looks upon the world 
as a theater for his self-assertive exploits, 
the city makes haste to provide him with 
an athletic field where he may safely dem- 
onstrate that he is braver at jumping and 
climbing than any other boy on the street. 

But we are much less successful in 
making city provisions for the girl’s 
needs, and slow to realize that while there 
is something of the mating season in 
both demonstrations, there is also much 
more. The most precious moment in 
human development comes when the 
young creature asserts that he is unlike 
any other human being, and has an in- 
dividual contribution to make to the 
world. It is this variation from the es- 
tablished type which is at the root of all 
change, it is the only possible basis for 
progress, all that keeps life from growing 
stale and repetitious. It is as if our eyes 
were holden to the mystic beauty, the re- 
demptive joy, the civic pride which these 
multitudes of young girls might supply 
to our dingy town. 

Is it only the artists who really see 
these young creatures as they are, the 
artists who are themselves endowed with 
immortal youth, who recognize through 
the headstrong follies but a record of 
youth’s divine impatience with the world’s 
inheritance of materialism and dullness: 
who see through all the tawdry adorn- 
ment and cheap merrymaking a deter- 
mination that the romance and joy of life 
shall not miserably perish upon our city 
streets, but shall be perpetually revived 
and reassured. Which one of Raphael’s 
great contemporaries said, — Leonardo 
himself, was it not,—that Genius alone 
can paint the Child? Is it our disregard 
of the artists’ message which makes us so 
blind and so stupid, or are we so under 


the influence of our zeit-geist that we can 


detect only commercial values in the 
young as well as in the old? Certain it 
is that because the modern city allows 
the money maker to minister to youth’s 
unfailing demand for pleasure it too often 
sends the boy to gambling and drinking 
in order to find his adventure, and drives 
the girl into all sorts of absurd and ob- 
scure expression, when she endeavors to 
voice her love and yearning towards the 
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world in which she forecasts her destiny. 

The young creatures themselves pite- 
ously look all about them in order to find 
an adequate means of expression for their 
most precious message. Perhaps you 
will permit me to illustrate: One day a 
serious young man came to Hull House 
with his pretty young sister who, he ex- 
plained, wanted to go somewhere every 
single evening, although she could only 
give the flimsy excuse that “the flat was 
too little and too stuffy to stay in.” In 
the difficult role of older brother, he had 
done his best, stating that he had taken 
her “to all the missions that he could find, 
that she had a chance to listen to some 
awful good sermons and to some elegant 
hymns, but that some way she did not 
seem to care for the society of the best 
Christian. people.” 

The little sister reddened painfully un- 
der this cruel indictment and could offer 
no word of excuse, but a curious thing 
happened to me. Perhaps it was the 
phrase, “best Christian people,” perhaps 
it was the charming colors in her blush- 
ing cheeks and her swimming eyes, but 
certain it is, that instantly and vividly 
there appeared to my mind a delicately 
tinted piece of wall ina Roman catacomb 
where the early Christians, through a 
dozen devices of spring flowers, skipping 
lambs and a shepherd tenderly guiding 
the young, had indelibly written down 
that the Christian message is one of in- 
expressible joy. Who is responsible for 
forgetting this message delivered by the 
“best Christian people’ two thousand 
years ago? Who is to blame that the 
lambs, the little ewe lambs, have been so 
caught upon the brambles? 

Already some American cities are mak- 
ing a beginning. Boston has its munict- 
pal gymnasiums, cricket fields and golf 
grounds. Chicago has seventeen parks 
with playing fields, gymnasiums and 
baths, which at present enroll thousands 
of young women and girls. These same 
parks are provided with beautiful halls 
which are used for many purposes, rent 
free, and are given over to any band of 
young people who wish to conduct danc- 
ing parties subject to city supervision and 
chaperonage. Many social clubs have de- 
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serted neighboring saloon halls for these 
municipal drawing rooms, beautifully 
decorated with growing plants’ supplied 
by tne park green houses, and flooded 
with electric lights supplied by the park 
power house. In the saloon halls the 
young people were obliged to “pass money 
freely over the bar,” and in order to make 
the most of the occasion, they usually 
stayed until morning. The economic ne- 
cessity itself would override the counsels 
of the more temperate, and the thrifty 
doorkeeper would not insist upon invita- 
tions but would take in anyone who had 
the “price of a ticket.” The free rent 
in the park hall, the good food in the 
park restaurant supplied at any cost, have 
made possible three parties closing at 
eleven o’clock instead of one party break- 
ing up at daylight, too often in disorder. 

Is not this an argument that the dis- 
order, the drinking, the late hours, the 
lack of decorum. are directly traceable 
to the commercial enterprise which ad- 
ministers to pleasure in order to drag 
it into excess because excess is more prof- 
itable? We have no business thus to com- 
mercialize pleasure. It is as monstrous 
as is the attempt to commercialize art! 
It is intolerable that the city does not 
more rapidly take over this function of 
making provision for pleasure. Almost 
instant success attends the first efforts of 
the city in making municipal provision 
for recreation. Hundreds of Chicago 
citizens will always remember a long 
summer day in one of our large playing 
fields, which was filled during the morn- 
ing with groups of little children romp- 
ing through the kindergarten games; in 
the afternoon with young men and girls 
contending in athletic sports, and the 
evening light made gay by the bright 
colored garments of Italians, Lithuanians, 
Norwegians, and a dozen other nationali- 
ties reproducing their old dances and fes- 
tivals for the pleasure of the more stolid 
Americans. These old forms of dancing 
which have been worked out in many 
lands and through long experience, safe- 
guard unwary and dangerous expressions 
and yet afford a vehicle through which 
the joy of youth may flow. Their forms 
are indeed those which lie at the basis of 
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all good breeding, forms which at once 
express and restrain, urge forward and 
set limits. Thousands of city girls who 
are being taught at the small parks, are 
there equipped with a technique through 
which they may express their insatiable 
desire for gaiety and motion. Are these 
parks but a forecast of what the commer- 
cial city may yet see accomplished 
through playground associations, and 
through a dozen other agencies which are 
springing up in every city in America, 
as they already are found in the huge 
towns of Scotland and England? 

Let us cherish these experiments as the 
most precious beginnings of an attempt 
to supply the recreational needs of our in- 
dustrial cities. The discovery of the 
labor power of young girls was to our 
age like the discovery of a new natural 
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resource. In utilizing it thus ruthlessly 
we are not only in danger of quenching 
the divine fire of youth, but we are im- 
periling our civilization itself if in the 
moment of its most pronounced material- 
ism we dry up the very sources of ro- 
mance, of variety, of joy which these 
charming creatures have always given to 
the world. 

To fail to provide for the recreation of 
young girls is not only to deprive all of 
them of their natural form of expression 
and to subject some of them to the over- 
whelming temptation of illicit and soul- 
destroying pleasures, but it furthermore 
pushes society back into dreariness and 
into a scepticism of life’s value, that 
shadow which lurks only around the cor- 
ner for most of us,—it deprives us of the 
warmth and reassurance which we sorely 
need and to which we are justly entitled. 


Popularizing Insurance Hnowledge in 


Germany 
Lee HR. Frankel 


Future historians of social progress 
will probably record as a red letter day 
the session of October 15, 1908, of the 
International Congress on Social Insur- 
ances, which was held in Rome from Oc- 
tober 12 to 16. The special topic for the 
day was the relation of sickness and in- 
validity to social insurance. In connec- 
tion with the discussion of the formal pa- 
pers, the secretary of the congress, Ed- 
uard Fuster, had arranged a surprise for 
the members. Luigi Luzzati, former 
finance minister of Italy, now Italian 
senator, and, practically since its incep- 
tion, one of the leaders in the interna- 
tional congress, was called upon for an 
address. The members of the congress 
knew Luzzati, and had known him for 
years as the doughty exponent of volun- 
tary insurance. The many battles that 
had been fought on the floor of the con- 
gress in the past, between the advocates 
of obligatory insurance and of voluntary 
insurance had always found Luzzati in 
the vanguard of the champions of the 
latter system. To the astonishment of the 
assembled members at the above memor- 
able session, Luzzati, in an impassioned 


address, declared his conviction that, after 
many years of careful and thorough study 
of the subject, he had at last béen con- 
verted to the belief that any system of 
insurance which should reach all classes 
of the population must of necessity be 
obligatory. He had arrived at this con- 
clusion in view of the meager results 
obtained by voluntary insurance in Italy. 

Luzzati’s exact words cannot be re- 
produced here. In substance, he contend- 
ed that obligation was synonymous with 
responsibility ; that it was the duty of the 
citizen to protect himself and his family 
through insurance against the evils and 
accidents of life, and by similar means to 
provide for his and their future. Such 
obligation, as expressing the will of the 
people, could be translated into terms of 
legislation, so as to become binding upon 
all; but, having once been assumed or im- 
posed, the greatest liberty and freedom 
must be permitted to the individual in 
selecting the manner of meeting his re- 
sponsibility. No bureaucratic system 
would ever be entertained by the people 
of Italy or France. The principle of mu- 
tuality was so thoroughly ingrained in 
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their organizations that development of 
the obligatory insurance idea must come 
through a simultaneous development and 
growth of the mutual aid societies. In 
fine, “liberty of obligation” was the key- 
note to the situation. 

Following Luzzati, Millerand of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and the 
author of the French old age pension law, 
arose, and, in an equally strong address, 
declared his, adhesion to the beliefs which 
Luzzati had just laid down. It is more 
than likely that this session of the con- 
gress witnessed the last contest between 
the adherents of these two forms of in- 
surance. To the outsider, it was particu- 
larly of interest to note that the congress 
was practically unanimous in supporting 
the two speakers in the doctrines which 
they had enunciated. 

It was probably a coincidence that the 
chairman of the meeting on this eventful 
day was Dr. Kaufmann, the president of 
the Reichsversicherungsamt of Germany, 
the country which was first in adopting 
an obligatory insurance scheme, and the 
one which, to-day, ranks foremost in the 
development of systems for carrying out 
its insurance laws. The gratification and 
pride which were expressed on the faces 
of the chairman and his German col- 
leagues when they heard the above pro- 
nunciamentos may well be forgiven them, 
considering the difficult task which Ger- 
many has had in the last twenty-five years 
in bringing its own peculiar views to the 
notice of other European countries, and 
in particular in having the views as or- 
iginally outlined by Bismarck and Em- 
peror William in 1881 eventually accept- 
ed, not only by other Teuton countries, 
but by Latin races as well. 

In view of the development that has 
taken place in Germany since the intro- 
duction of the obligatory insurance sys- 
tem, it may be of interest to the readers 
of CHARITIES AND THE Commons to be- 
come acquainted with some of the more 
recent phases of this social legislation, 
particularly with those phases which have 
to deal with the education of officials, and 
with the training and education of the 
people at large in a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of what insurance, as devel- 
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oped in Germany, actually means. It is 
in no sense disparaging to Germany to 
state that this latter development is a 
matter of recent growth. Practically all 
the years that have elapsed since the Ger- 
man law went into effect have been given 
to the working out of a social experiment. 
There were no precedents which Ger- 
many might follow. The road ahead was 
utterly unknown. The machinery had to 
be developed piecemeal. Much of it to- 
day is still incomplete, while other parts 
of it have already grown obsolete. Ger- . 
many itself is not at all satisfied with its 
legislation as it stands at present, and the 
social insurance world of Germany is 
almost a unit in demanding at the hands 
of the Reichstag new legislation which 
shall unify and clarify at the same time 
the various insurance systems now in 
force. 

It may well be. said that the twenty- 
five years which have passed since the 
introduction of the “Botschaft’ of No- 
vember 17, 1881, were perforce given up 
to a study of ways and means to carry. 
out the underlying idea of the insurance 
scheme. To-day Germany has developed 
a large official body, whose entire services 
are given to the various insurance or- 
ganizations. Those who have borne the 
brunt of the work these many years are 
at last beginning to see daylight ahead, 
and are finding time to devote to the 
other important issues of educating, in a 
comprehensive fashion, this large staff of 
officials, which has grown up in the ser- 
vice, and furthermore of taking the pub- 
lic as a whole and educating it in a 
popular way, so that it may have an 
intelligent conception of what the Ger- 
man insurance scheme actually means. 

Writers on the subject of educating 
officials in the insurance service in Ger- 
many are still of the impression that but 
little has been done in this direction. 
From the American viewpoint, however, 
considering how much less has been done 
in the United States in the direction of 
creating centers for instruction in insur- 
ance notwithstanding the tremendous de- 
velopment of all forms of insurance in 
the United States, by comparison, Ger- 
many seems to have made very consider- 
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able progress. At the University of Got- 
tingen, there has been since 1895 a Royal 
Seminar, for insurance science, and the 
establishment of chairs at other univer- 
sities in this profession is recommended. 
Students attending the seminar are re- 
quired to pass an examination, and are 
granted diplomas. 

During the past winter, special courses 
in social insurance were given at the 
universities of Gottingen and Leipzig. 
In connection with the instruction in 
political and social science, at the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Bonn, Giessen, Halle, 
Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, and Konigsberg, 
courses of lectures on social insurance 
were given to the students in these de- 
partments. A similar course was given 
at the technical high schools of Charlot- 
tenberg and at the high schools of com- 
merce of Dresden and Carlsruhe; special 
courses were offered in Berlin and Frank- 
fort for general students. A training 
course for higher officials was offered 
in Berlin, Cologne, and Frankfort. For 
several years the Imperial Insurance De- 
partment has had a course of lectures 
on social medicine for officials, which 
has been exceptionally well attended. 
In the sick societies of Leipzig and Dres- 
den, individuals applying for positions in 
the service are now required to pass an 
examination to show fitness. 

As the physician in Germany plays 
quite a role in connection with the social 
insurance, and as the benefits which the 
workman may receive depend very large- 
ly upon the certificate of the physician, 
it has been found necessary that the lat- 
ter should be educated not only in his 
own profession, but that he should have 
some knowledge of general social con- 
ditions as well. To this end, the Seminar 
for Social Medicine has arranged for 
the winter of 1908-09 a series of lectures 
for the physicians of Berlin, dealing with 
the question of social insurance and the 
practical things which the physician 
should know in order to fully and thor- 
oughly do the work which is allotted to 
him. Among important topics to be 
discussed in these lectures are “simula- 
tion” or “malingering,” and exaggera- 
tion of symptoms, in ear, eye and ner- 
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vous diseases. Opportunity will be given 
to students in the course to attend ses- 
sions of the local courts which try ‘suits. 
arising under the law. 

So much for the purely technical edu- 
cation, and for training of officials. It 
will probably be of more interest to the 
reader to know what is being done for 
the instruction of the people. Sickness 
insurance has developed in Germany 
through highly democratic organizations, 
and the sick societies or sick clubs, as 
they are called, are practically self-ad- 
ministering. The members of the so- 
cieties, that is the workmen who are 
insured, have a voice in the election of 
the officers, and are part and parcel of 
the organization. Through these sick 
societies primarily, the effort has been 
made to bring home to the insured the 
rights and privileges which they have 
under the insurance law and the respon- 
sibilities which are theirs under this law. 
In Berlin, the various sick societies have 
federated, and through the federation 
an attempt has been made to give in- 
struction on insurance matters. What 
is of even more importance, the various 
phases of prevention which are devel- 
oped in the United States through other 
channels, have here largely been taken 
up by the sickness societies. The Ber- 
lin Federation publishes for distribution 
among its members a series of pamph- 
lets written in popular fashion, which 
deal with subjects of direct importance 
to the members, and which have the pur- 
pose of reducing sickness in the club. 
Following are the titles of some of these 
pamphlets : 


Aleohol and Health, 


The Use of Lead Colors in the Paint In- 
dustry, 


Sexual Diseases, 
The Fight against Tuberculosis. 


Lectures to both men and women are 
given during the year to the members 
of the sickness societies. The Federa- 
tion of Sickness Societies publishes its 
own paper, which is written in popular 
fashion, and which is issued three times 
a month. It is the purpose of this little 
publication to bring to the notice of all 
the members of the sick clubs the im- 
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portant facts in connection with the 
management of their sick clubs which 
are of interest to them, and, at the same 
time, to educate them regarding changes 
in legislation and the rights and duties 
which they have under the law. In the 
realization that the use of alcohol is a 
factor in the production of sickness, a 
determined attack has been made in 
Germany to eradicate the drink evil. The 
subject has been approached from the 
scientific side, interpreted for popular 
use. By means of charts and tables, the 
German public is being made to realize 
that the nutriment value of alcohol is 
very small, and that, for a similar cost, 
much more nutrition can be obtained 
from ordinary foodstuffs. Similarly, by 
means of charts, the attention of work- 
men is called to the diseases which may 
result from excessive use of alcohol. 
These charts show pictorially enlarge- 
ments of the organs, particularly of the 
liver and the kidneys, which result from 
excessive drinking, or even from con- 
stant drinking, and bring home to the 
workman in a vefy realistic fashion the 
consequences which may come to him 
from an unwise use of liquor. 

The Imperial Insurance Department is 
likewise interested in popularizing in- 
surance knowledge among workmen, 
and, to this end, has published for two 
years a small monthly bulletin on work- 
ingmen’s insurance. While primarily in- 
tended for the officials of the insurance 
department and for the managers and 
clerks of the various sick clubs, the 
attempt is made to have the articles writ- 
ten in such popular fashion that they can 
be understood by the insured as well. 

Even private enterprise has seen the 
value of attempting to bring insurance 
home to the working classes. The pub- 
lisher of a series of books, known as 
the Miniature Library, which sell for 
two and one-half cents each, has includ- 
ed, in his list, the various insurance 
laws put in such form that they can be 
read by all classes of the population. 
Since January, 1908, Regierungsradt 
Diittmann of Oldenburg in collaboration 
with other colleagues, has published a bi- 
‘weekly magazine, called The Insurance 
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Messenger, to educate those who are in- 
sured under the law. So that this may 
be brought to the notice of all concerned, 
the price of this magazine has been made 
very low. Bought by the thousand 
copies, the subscription price is twenty 
cents a year. From the statement made 
to the writer, it appears that sufficient 
copies are being purchased by the various 
sick clubs for their members, to make the 
publication self-supporting. 

Private enterprise has, however, gone 
even further. Not, satisfied to educate 
the adult member of the societies, it has 
been found desirable to bring the insur- 
ance principle in its simplest form to the 
attention of the children in the schools. 
The photographs of the charts accom- 
panying this article, are practically self- 
explanatory. Even before the child 
reaches the age where it comes under 
the insurance law, it has a general knowl- 
edge of what the law means, of what its 
rights under the law will be, and of 
the contributions which it must make for 
sickness and invalidity insurance, and 
the benefits which will be derived in case 
of sickness, accident, or invalidity. 

Chart “A” (Page 371) describes the 
sickness insurance. The illustration in 
the upper left-hand corner is typical in 
its crudity—in fact, its very crudity 
lends force to the illustration. We have 
pictured here a condition which is only 
too common with us. In the bed is the 
wage earner stricken with illness. The 
broken window pane suggests a cold and 
cheerless room. The absence of practi- 
cally every vestige of furniture means 
that all the household equipment has 
been sold to care for the patient. The 
man with the pack probably represents 
the collector of the installment house re- 
moving the purchases for which the fam- 
ily were unable to pay. In the upper 
right hand corner we see a marked 
contrast. Here the physician of the sick 
society is in attendance. Everything in 
the room indicates order and comfort, 
and the children, partaking of their meal, 
show that the benefits which the sick 
society is sending are sufficient to pro- 
vide for the imminent needs of the fam- 
ily. Below these pictures we have the 
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types of workingmen who are compul- 
sorily insured with incomes up to two 
thousand marks and over, and those who 
must be insured with incomes below two 
thousand marks. The two illustrations 
below this show the individuals who con- 
tribute to the sickness societies. These il- 
lustrations are a splendid lesson in thrift. 
The child understands from a glimpse at 
these pictures that when he arrives at 
working age he must contribute two- 
thirds of the cost of the sickness insur- 
ance, and that his employer must pay the 
balance. The benefits which are de- 
rived through this form of insurance are 
given below. These include, as the chart 
shows, physician, medicines, sick bene- 
fits for twenty-six weeks, and in case of 
death, an amount equal to twenty times 
the daily wage, with a minimum of fifty 
marks. 

Chart “B” (Page 373) describes the 
accident insurance. The illustrations at 
the top might be designated “before 
and after.’ In the upper left-hand cor- 
ner we have the injured workman who 
has lost a leg through an industrial ac- 
cident, compelled to wander through the 
streets on his wooden stump, and to 
earn his livelihood by begging in the 
guise of an organ grinder. In the up- 
per right-hand corner we have a similar 
workman, to-day, under the accident law, 
with an artificial leg, applying at the 
branch post office for the pension which 
is his due under the law. Below these 
illustrations we find pictorial description 
of the classes of workmen, who must be 
insured, the cost of the insurance, as 
shown here, being borne entirely by the 
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employer. The benefits given in the ac- 
cident insurance include the cost of treat- 
ment, either at home or in hospital, the 
payment of invalidity benefits during 
the time of incapacity, if such incapacity 
is temporary ; the payment of an invalid- 
ity pension in case of permanent disabil- 
ity; or in case of death, burial money 
amounting to one-fifteenth of the annual 
wage, with a minimum of fifty marks; 
a pension for the widow equivalent to 
twenty per cent of the annual wage, with 
pensions for the children and for the 
parents of the deceased if the latter are 
dependents. 

Chart “C” (Page 374) describes the 
invalidity insurance. In this chart, we 
have another “before and after” pic- 
ture. In the upper left-hand corner, we 
see the chronic invalid unable to meet 
his rent, being dispossessed by his land- 
lord. In the upper right-hand corner we 
find him living out the remainder of his 
days in comfort and free of care on the 
pension, to which he is entitled by vir- 
tue of the premium payment made by 
him to the insurance department since 
his sixteenth year. Below again we find 
the classes of workmen who are included 
under the insurance law, the necessary 
weekly contribution which must be made 
by the workman and by the employer to 
obtain invalidity insurance, and the 
method of making these payments 
through a stamp system. At the bottom 
of the chart are given the benefits which 
are derived under this form of insur- 
ance in case of invalidity, and finally 
benefits which are given automatically at 
the age of seventy, with or without at- 
tending invalidity. 
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“DEATH KEEPS WATCH OVER THIS HOUSE,” 


Typical of the posters used in the campaign for a state 


housing law. 


Some time ago an old woman came 
hobbling on her crutches to ask me for a 
dollar to help her pay her rent. The 
room she had was “in an awful place” 
and she would move as soon as she could 
find a better one. “I’ve been sick ever 
since I went there on account of the 
awful smells in the back yard. I have 
to keep my windows shut all the time be- 
cause of ’em. ‘There isn’t any sink or 
sewer and everybody throws out their 
dishwater and stuff, and you just ought 
to see that yard after a rain. The peo- 
ple that tends to such things ought to 
do something about it,” she said. 

“But, Mary, there isn’t anybody who 
attends to such things,” I said. 

And there is not. But during the past 
year there has been an investigation into 
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housing conditions all over the state 
which, we hope, may lead to someone’s 
being appointed to attend to just these 
things, and some of the others which we 
found. 

Of course the right way to make an 
investigation is to employ a corps of 
trained workers to go from house to 
house in every city and town and make a 
careful report of conditions. But as that 
costs a great deal more money than we 
could afford, we explored as far as we 
could ourselves, and sent a questionnaire 
to interested persons and to the secre- 
taries of the Associated Charities, who 
are in and out of the homes of the poor 
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every day, with a request to set down 
what they found. As a result of their 
reports we have come to the following 
conclusions: 


There are more slums and worse slums 
in the state than we had expected. 

There are more tenements than we be- 
lieved. 

The number of families in the tenements 
varies, but the usual Indiana tenement con- 
tains two families, many less than those in 
New York and Chicago. 


The alley and stable dwellings, the hovels, - 


the shacks, the detached, unsanitary dwell- 
ings, constitute one of the worst features 
of our problem. 
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sewer connections, and unspeakable out- 
houses. There are hundreds of houses 
built for two families; scores built for 
one family, now divided among many. 
There are a number of large tenements 
containing from twelve to fifty families. 
The worst features of these are dilapida- 
tion, lack of water, drainage and sewer- 
age, and the common sharing of conven- 
iences, which destroys privacy and de- 
cency. Overcrowding is not frequent, ex- 
cept during the mills busy season. Tene- 
ments are from one to three stories high. 
Though we have some dark rooms and 


BUILT FLAT ON THE GROUND,—EVANSVILLE. 


We find that every town has its own 
peculiar problem. In the small towns 
and villages the lack of sewerage and 
water systems is responsible for much 
filth and sickness. In the larger cities 
we find more large tenements, and more 
rear dwellings. 

Evansville has all the disadvantages of 
a river town on the border line. A va- 
grant population drifts in from other 
shores. Myriad factories draw a stream 
of both steady and shiftless workers, 
whose families crowd into any houses 
that afford shelter. Landlords do not 
have to keep houses in repair in order to 
get tenants. In consequence, we have 
rows and blocks of dreary, paintless, di- 
lapidated houses, with no yard, sink or 


halls, the dark room is not common to 
Evansville, and the cellar and basement 
dwelling is unknown. The alley and 
stable dwellings, however, balance the 
account. Rooms over stores, rooms in 
the back of warehouses, wherever a foot- 
hold can be found, are occupied by poor 
families. The slums of Evansville are 
peculiar in that they are perhaps more 
scattered than those of any other city in 
the state. Dotted here and there along 
fine residence streets, crowded in among 
business streets and alleys, set thickly in 
the heart of the town, in rows among the 
factories, .railroads and lumber-yards, 
are the homes of Evansville’s poor. Even 
the Negro quarter does not include all 
the large colored population. This quar- 
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ter contains mostly small, one story 
houses. The crowding, filth, and lack of 
ventilation of these houses give a terrible 
death rate from tuberculosis among 
them. 

From Lafayette we have a report of 
a number of very bad tenements and a 
good many two-family houses. Of the 
tenements, the worst are one over a Sa- 
loon, one over a livery barn, and an old 
hotel. These contain numerous families, 
some occupying only one room. One 
‘building is alive with vermin; two share 
one yard closet; another has one hydrant 
as its sole water supply. There are a 
number of dark rooms, and no front or 
‘back yards. The flats over stores in- 
variably have dark middle rooms. Filth 
and wretchedness prevail and, according 
to the report, it is a rare thing to find a 
house of the poor in good condition. 

Now that is as bad for Lafayette, a 
city of 18,116 people, as Mulberry Bend 
was for New York. 

South Bend has cottages principally, 
but here again we find the rear houses, 
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often very unsanitary. There is a dis- 
tressing lack of cisterns, of hydrants, and 
of sewer connections, especially in the 
outer districts where it is common to find 
holes dug in the yards for garbage. One 
yard closet is often used by from fifteen 
to twenty people. A five-room house, or 
even a smaller one, has ten to twenty 
boarders, a day shift of workmen and a 
night shift. Often there is a consumptive 
among them. In the more crowded parts 
of the city are found a number of filthy 
tenements. A local newspaper refers to 
the hovels or shanties as scarcely fit for 
swine, and demands that they be declared 
a nuisance and torn down. 

In Indianapolis there was a more ex- 
tended investigation among both colored 
people of the better class and the native 
whites. The homes of 207 Negro fami- 
lies showed a sickening lack of sanita- 
tion: dark sleeping rooms without win- 
dows, alley houses without yards or sew- 
er connection, sinks overflowing, yard 
closets crowded against the houses so 
that doors and windows have to be kept 


A TYPICAL ALLEYWAY IN EVANSVILLE. 


“A RUFFIAN IN SPITE OF A BETTER CHANCE.’’—SOUTH BEND. 


closed to shut out the stench. Among 
the whites were found forty-four dark 
sleeping rooms,—not only that, but others 
are in course of construction. Not a 
building in the district has sewer connec- 
tion or adequate water supply. The re- 
port gives instances of overcrowding in 
spite of the city ordinance prohibiting it, 
and declares that “health and morals are 
bound to suffer from such conditions. 
This locality has representatives in the 
Jeffersonville prison, the Indiana Boys’ 
School, White’s Institute, Julia Work 
School, with the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, in the Marion County Work- 
house, the juvenile court, the police court 
and the truant school.” 

Here is a typical report from a hand- 
ful sent me on separate houses. It is of 
the house at 355 South Meridian street, a 
tenement containing nine families, six 
white and three colored. There is one 
closet, no cistern, no sink or sewer con- 
nection, no city water, the tenants carry- 
ing water from a fountain one square 
away. That comes near to slum condi- 
tions! We have reports from other 
houses, one with thirteen sleeping rooms 
without windows, another with eleven 
dark rooms, another with eight dark 
rooms, another five,—all without sink or 
sewer connections, with little water, and 
filthy. 
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The report from Anderson, the most 
complete and painstaking which we have, 
covers thirty-three .tenements of all 
classes, housing from three to fifteen 
families each, and as high as fifty individ- 
uals. In one tenement of twenty-eight 
rooms, sixteen are without windows. 
Another contains twenty dark rooms, and 
fifteen have four, eight and ten rooms 
without windows. Anderson is fortunate 
in having city water in all these buildings, 
but the report comments on the little old 
shacks at the edge of the town which are 
in a disgraceful condition. 

From Richmond, Bloomington, Prince- 
ton, Muncie, Knightstown, Warsaw and 
other towns, we have reports of fewer 
large tenements, but of more two-family 
houses. In these the poor generally live 
in small houses, often in one section. 
Some towns are more out at the elbows 
than others, and report more filth and di- 
lapidation. 

Even in the very small towns,—New- 
burgh and Yankeetown, near Evansville, 
there are a great many wretched, tumble- 
down, leaky old houses. Invariably they 
are built flat on the ground, and the 
tenants complain of sickness because of 
iin Absurd as It may seem, theré-are 
rooms without windows, even in these 
villages. I waded through the sand of 
Patoka and the dust of Fort Branch in 
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“THE COTTON MILL BLOCK.” 


A dreary row containing many families; a bad place 


to bring up girls. 


search of slums, and found them, too,— 
village slums, of course, with plenty of 
space, light and air, but miserable, rat- 
tletrap, filthy places without foundations, 
and full of typical slum families. You 
have only to look out of the car windows 
as you travel through the state to see 
them, often on the main village street. 
Detached houses,—little, rickety, 
wretched,—often conceal conditions as 
bad as in the tenements. In Evans- 
ville we have hundreds of them and we 
find, too, that our alley dwellings are 
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wretched. Even in the whole~ 
sale district there are families 
finding a home on the rear 
premises. Sometimes they 
share with horses and mules 
the foul air and the lack of 
water of a stable. They are 
not tenements, but they must 
be considered with the tene- 
ments in our housing problem. 

So much for the facts from: 
the reports. Let us take down: 
our telescopes trained to find 
the outward signs of big city 
slums, and put on our spec- 
tacles to see clearly what In- 
diana’s housing problem is to- 
day, and the direction  its- 
growth follows. The slum 
grows quickly and inevitably 
if left to itself. Begin in any 
village with an old house out 
of repair and unsanitary. As 
it goes from bad to worse it 
draws a lower and lower class- 
of tenants. Finally a defec- 
tive family drifts in and over- 
flows it. Relatives and friends. 
come to visit and remain, set- 
tling on the family, or appro- 
priating neighboring hovels, 
and a real slum quarter is be- 
gun. As the town grows, the 
poor increase, more houses 
fall into decay, and slums mul- 
tiply by sure arithmetic. It is- 
only a question of time in In- 
diana when our slums will be 
big enough and bad enough to: 
force legislation. Then it will 
be too late. The incipient 
conditions are grave enough now to de- 
mand attention. We must see the neces- 
sity of “heading off the slum,” as Jacob: 
Riis calls it. Our future safety alone is 
enough to make a problem for to-day, if 
we had no other. Why should we expect 
to be exempt from the housing evils that 
have befallen every other state and coun- 
try? They are sure to overtake us. The: 
time to meet them is now, while land im 
our cities is plentiful and cheap and be- 
fore opposition is aroused. We should 
begin this year to secure preventive legis- 
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‘ation. The building of dark rooms 
should be stopped at once. The practice 
-of building over an entire lot should be 
-checked. 

We shall ask the next Legislature to 
pass a housing law, at least what is called 
.a “beginning law,” containing a few sim- 
ple, practical provisions for fundamental 
sanitary equipment and regulating the 
-supply of air and light. It is very little 


A South Bend house without windows. 


compared with what we some day hope 
to have, almost nothing to what is done 
in England, Austria, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Switz- 
erland. There whole tracts of land are 
expropriated and rebuilt, streets are cut 
through and comprehensive city plans 
followed out to protect the home, for “the 
home is the key to good citizenship,” and 
“the slum is the enemy of the home.” 


A ROW OF EVANSVILLE HOUSES. 


A corner house condemned—no water, drain or sewer connections. 
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A HOUSE IN THE EVANSVILLE SUBURBS. 


What we are planning has been sub- 
mitted to housing experts who declare it 
necessary and approve it. Among them 
are Jacob A. Riis, Lawrence Veiller, for- 
merly deputy commissioner of the New 
York Tenement House Department, Dr. 
Evans of Chicago, Ernest P. Bicknell, 
director of the National Red Cross, Ed- 
ward T. Hartman, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League, and Harriet 
Fulmer of the Chicago Visiting Nurse 
Association. 

Those who have stud- 
ied bad housing in the 
large cities find in it one 
of the chief evils of our 
day. At the National 
Conference of Charities 
and Correction at Rich- 
mond last spring, Miss 
Fulmer, in discussing 
the causes of poverty 
said that drunkenness is>- [{ , 
said to lead the list, but P.\y PD 


going one step further +s 
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back to ask what leads to the drunken- 
ness, she found bad housing. Two- 
thirds of the delinquent children come 
from homes where dirty, ill-ventilated 
rooms predominate; two-thirds of the 
physically ill children, one-third of the 
shiftless mothers, two-thirds of the de- 
serting fathers, come from the same. 
In England they have found that not 
only crime and disease, but inefficiency 
and poverty come from bad housing. 
The inefficiency of the 
working man leads to 
= the dependency of his 
family. 

In asking for a state 
housing law for Indiana 
we are taking steps to 
prevent all these evils. 
I have been told that the 
x. rural members of our 

wy * ~ Legislature will not be 
| Zegn—-— =interested in civic re- 
wes form of this sort. I do 
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not believe it. We can have their help 
if we make them realize our danger 
and our opportunity to ayert it. We 
must show them tenement life as they 
have never imagined it, especially in their 
own state:—the man who comes home 
from a grimy shop to an abode as grimy 
and uninviting, where tall buildings throw 
a gloomy shadow, and the air is foul and 
heavy ; a man whose wife is pale and un- 
smiling, whose baby plays in the cinders 
and crawls about the gutters, whose boy 
is one of a gang that dodges the police 
in the alleys, and steals rides on the 
freight trains that pass the door, whose 
daughter, with no home fit to invite her 
friends to, parades the alluring streets 
at night. 
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Bad housing means a loss in property 
values, a loss in the expense of crime and 
dependency, a loss in the expense of dis- 
ease and the death of citizens, a loss in: 


‘the efficiency of the workingman, a loss 


in homes, a loss in citizenship. Jacob: 
Riis wrote us that he is not sure but that 
the slum problem is presented in its most 
virulent form in some of our smaller 
towns: “It is just the same case as the 
difference between the country ruffian 
and the city ruffan. The former is apt 
to be ten times as bad as the latter, per- 
haps because he is a ruffian in spite of a 
better chance, whereas the other just goes. 
with the gang.” 
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. The Santa Claus Letters--A Departure in Post 
Office Regulations 


Mary Willcox Glenn 


“Any man or woman that can 
give any knowledge, or tell any tidings, 
of an old, old, very old gray headed gen- 
tleman, called Christmas, who was wont 
to be a verie familiar ghest and visited all 
sorts of people both pore and rich 
who ever can tell what is become of him, 
or where he may be found, let them bring 
him back again into England.” Ben 
Jonson’s appeal in his Masque of Christ- 
mas awoke an echo when we read in 
one of our newspapers of “Miss Santa 
Claus” who was made to usurp the role 
that custom has assigned to the “very old, 
gray bearded” saint, and in another, of 
the motor car, the personification of mod- 
ern method, accelerating the speed of the 
“verie familiar ghest” who may no longer 
be allowed valiantly to enter by way of 
the roof under cover of night, but must 
vauntingly rush to front doors, in broad 
daylight. 

It is a long way from St. Nicholas of 
Myra, patron saint of children, the proto- 
type of Christmas giving; to Dutch Santa 
Claus and German Kris Kingle (Christ 
Kindlein), but with all the changing 
forms that time and place have imposed 
there has clung about the children’s 
saint a sweet unreasonableness, a benign- 
ant generosity that has kindled many im- 
aginations and brought the invigoration 
of fine anticipation. With the privilege 
granted last year by the United States 
post office to charitable agencies to re- 
ceive on application letters addressed to 
Santa Claus, there did seem to threaten 
a method of treating the Santa Claus leg- 
end that would work its destruction. 
What seemed to characterize the news- 
paper accounts of the letters, and what 
was reflected in the letters themselves, 
was a commingling of sensationalism, 
bathos, and lack of humor. A sense of 
proportion seemed forfeited. Children 
were represented as being in alarming 
numbers fatherless, and, paradoxical as 
it may seem, fathers, in alarming num- 
bers, were assumed to be indifferent to 
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and incapable of taking any part in the 
providing of Christmas cheer for their 
children. A carnival of gloom was the 
impression we got from reading some of 
the newspaper statements. We should 
begin to despair of the power of Santa 
Claus to survive the killing kindness of 
emotional giving if it were not for our 
belief with G. K. Chesterton that “Santa 
Claus is an actor who can always have ‘a 
positively last appearance’ with advan- 
tage to himself because people really 
want him.” 

On Dec. 13, 1907, there was issued by 
the .postmaster-general, George von 
Meyer, order No. 934, which read as 
follows: 

Ordered, that hereafter and until the close 
of the first day of January, 1908, postmasters 
are directed to deliver all letters arriving at 
their respective post-offices addressed plainly 
and unmistakably to “Santa Claus” without 
any other terms or expressions identifying 
the person for whom such letters are in- 
tended, to any regularly organized charitable 
society in the city or town of address, to be 
used exclusively for philanthropic purposes. 
In the event that claim should be made by 
more than one such society for letters so 
addressed, such letters will be equally di- 
vided, according to number between or 
among the societies making such claim. 


The press of the country quickly made 
comment on the new departure. The va- 
riety in points of view was interesting. 
One Philadelphia paper considered that 
the order “opens a new field of endeav- 
or,” another, The Inquirer, that the post- 
master-general showed a more liberal at- 
titude towards children. It was not stat- 
ed whether the first paper had considered 
the question as to whether we are not in 
our social effort handicapped by having 
already open to us too many fields of en- 
deavor, nor, by the second, why the post 
office as a system should assume a dis- 
criminating attitude towards children. 
The Boston Transcript treated the matter 
humorously. The Boston Post, on the 
other hand, assumed the responsibility of 
answering letters, and called on the “gen- 
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erous reader’ to become a Christmas 
guardian to one or more poor children. 
The reader’s mission was said to be to 
see that these little ones may have reason 
to be happy on Christmas Day. The Bos- 
ton Herald illustrated its story with a 
picture of a Salvation Army colonel and 
his wife acting as deputies for Santa 
Claus. 

The Louisville Post commended the 
postmaster-general for rescinding the “old 
order of Mr. Gradgrind by opening the 
mails again to the transmission of the 
letters of little children, who believe in 
the existence of a power greater than 
themselves that makes for righteousness 
and generosity and which here or here- 
after will readjust the balance and make 
those who have much to aid and. comfort 
those who have nothing.” The New 
Haven Leader began an editorial by pret- 
tily saying that “everyone regretted that 
these sweet desires of the child born 
often out of the bitter disappointment of 
poverty were cut off untimely by an of- 
ficial rule and bore no fruit” but it con- 
tinued: “Santa Claus charity is only too 
apt to meet some passing need and desire 
and take no account of conditions which 
cause the need and create the want... . 
No Santa Claus charity is worth having 
unless it sees the end from the beginning. 
Give only to those whose condi- 

fully know.. Christmas 

charity. Needs to remember that 
the only gift worth giving is the service 
which permanently redeems from evil.” 

The New York Evening Mail, in black 
headlines, spoke of “artless pathos” and 
stated that the “hearts of children of the 
poor are revealed for the first time in 
letters saved from dead letter office by 
the Evening Mail.” 

The Christian Advocate extolled the 
post office department for having its 
hitherto cold heart touched, and advised 
its readers, if they wished to find real 
happiness at Christmas time, to claim one 
of the “scrawling missives” and “get 
next to the little tot that sent it with a 
choice present that has ‘love’ stamped on 
the price-tag.” The Atlanta Journal was 
reported to have engaged six men to 
read Santa Claus letters, and to have had 
to issue a supplement for their publica- 
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tion. Two complications, that arose at 
once, were from the fact that some chil- 
dren dropped their letters unstamped 
into the post boxes and that others ad- 
dressed their letters to Kris Kingle. As 
this soubriquet appears in various city 
directories the humane post office officials 
had to take the uncomfortable position 
of ordering that letters so addressed 
should not be turned over to charitable 
agencies. 

The Wheeling Register headed its no- 
tice of the postmaster-general’s order 
with, “Letters to Kris to be delivered,” 
and though, in the body of the article it 
spoke of the discrimination that had to 
be exercised, it is to be feared that the 
carelessness in the use of titles may have 
led some children to be disappointed. In 
some places charitable persons redeemed 
the unstamped letters. One lady paid 
postage on 388 letters, remarking naively 
that they “are probably from very poor 
children.” 

The letters published in the newspapers 
had, many of them, marked characteris- 
tics. They reveled in gloom, and, as has 
been already remarked on, laid stress, 
many of them, on the death of one or both 
parents. The exuberance of fancy which 
some of us have read in the letters of lit- 
tle children seemed gone. There was not 
the old frankness and simple reliance on 
the responsiveness of the dear saint or the 
joy in the play of the imagination, which 
brings a partial satisfaction through the 
soaring of the childish spirit above the 
commonplace. Between the lines of the 
published letters could be read the calcu- 
lating of chances, the hall mark of the 
begging letter writer. The Boston Post 
said rather jocularly on Dec. 16, “As the 
order of the postmaster-general becomes 
widely known the mail of the generous 
saint is likely to become bulky.” How 
bulky as years go on, it would be impos- 
sible to calculate, but the jump in the 
number of letters received at the New 
York post office was from 115 to 1,500 
in the twenty-four hours after the an- 
nouncement. No one who has had ex- 
perience in a society for material relief 
can fail to realize how large is the num- 
ber of persons who stand ready to make 
the indirect appeal, and how sure it is 
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that by such a body the Santa Claus letter 
will be conceived to be an excellent 
buffer. Discriminating societies may re- 
ject the letters that are unmistakably dic- 
tated by greed and those that come from 
children whose simple faith makes them 
believe that the post office will reach the 
wonderful saint. But why adopt so cum- 
bersome a method of getting at facts as 
to bid for application for relief under 
such cover, or why try to make good our 
lack of discernment of actual need by 
frantically crowding into the days before 
Christmas an inquiry which because of 
its lack of deep purpose cannot be illumi- 
nating. 

The New York Evening Mail estimat- 
ed that last year throughout the country 
there were 50,000 Santa Claus letters re- 
ceived by the post offices. This is merely 
an estimate, but the Evening Mail han- 
dled 5,749 letters, the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities 3,315, the Boston Post about 
1,000, the Baltimore Charity Organiza- 
tion Society 316, and the Cleveland Asso- 
ciated Charities 250. : 

The Evening Mail reported that of the 
5,749 letters, 345 had insufficient ad- 
dresses, and 1,547 were rejected as un- 
worthy or doubtful. The remainder, 
3,857, represented 14,885 individuals who 
were given presents by the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs aided 
by the newspaper and other individuals 
and societies. The cash received for pur- 
chase of gifts was $2,517.70, the estimat- 
ed value of gifts sent for distribution, 
$4,500. The average amount, therefore, 
of the relief given to each child, as the 
result of the opening of this “new field 
of endeavor,” was less than fifty cents. 

The Chicago Bureau of Charities re- 
ported to the local postmaster that of 
the 3,315 letters received, 1,015 were dis- 
tributed to individuals and _ institutions 
as being probably entitled to charitable 
consideration. 2,300 letters were rejected. 
The method of the bureau was to have 
the letters 


carefully read by a representative of the 
Bureau of Charities who has had long ex- 
perience in charitable work. In classifying 
the letters she was naturally dependent 
largely upon their internal evidences of des- 
titution or otherwise. It is realized that 
this method of classification was superficial, 
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and doubtless resulted in the rejection of 
some letters from extremely poor families 
and the inclusion in the charity list of some 
letters from families in comfortable circum- 
stances. The time was too short and the 
number of letters too great, however, to per- 
mit of a more thorough method of classifica- 
tion. 


The Baltimore Federated Charities re- 
ceived 316 letters. Of this number 106 
were rejected at the central office because 
of having no addresses, of coming from 
outside the city, and of coming from sec- 
tions of the city which were proof of the 
well-to-do circumstances of the writers. 
The remaining 210 were sent tu the 
eleven district offices. Each agent was 
asked to write to the mother or near rela- 
tive of the child at the address given and 
state that the Santa Claus letter had been 
received and that an appeal for Christ- 
mas relief should be made at the office. 
Seventy-five persons responded. Of this 
number thirty-nine were already known 
to the society; forty-two received some 
gifts, of whom twenty-one were already 
on the lists of the society. This method 
is known to have stimulated two families, 
at least, who had for some time been in- 
dependent of material relief, to apply 
again for assistance. The reports from 
the districts showed no record of any 
striking instances of need being dis- 
covered. 

The Cleveland Associated Charities re- 
ceived 250 letters; of this number only 
ten to fifteen per cent were considered 
to require investigation, the remainder 
were rejected. The society engaged a 
teacher who had had charitable experi- 
ence, to call at each of the selected homes. 
She found a few cases of real need of 
Christmas cheer. The superintendent, 
James IF. Jackson, felt that but for the 
letters these needs would not have been 
made apparent to any source of charitable 
aid. 

In Boston the Salvation Army assumed 
responsibility for a number of letters. It 
prepared a form which was used by its 
workers. One of the accepted forms 
read: 


Name, 

Address, 

Has this family received tickets for Christ- 
mas help? If so, what? Christmas basket. 
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Do you advise that any Christmas gifts be 

‘sent to them? If so, what? Shoes and 
toys as mentioned in letter. 

Is the family very poor? Yes. 

Is the family out of work? Yes. 

Is any Charitable Society doing anything for 
them? Yes. Salvation Army and Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

Name of officer, Adjutant 

Address, ———————- 


NoTeE- This case to be investigated immediately, 
and returned to headquarters at once. 

We have already given Christmas dinner ticket to 
this family. 

As will be seen by the reports from va- 
rious places many letters failed to bring 
response bécause of lack of address. One 
woman’s club tried to obviate this loss 
by making the announcement in the news- 
papers that children must see that their 
addresses were written plainly if they ex- 
pected Santa Claus to find them. 

No accurate study can be made of the 
methods of the-various agencies which 
received the Santa Claus letters. The 
reports received, roughly speaking, show 
that in each instance there was an effort 
made to sort the letters into lots marked 
severally “genuine need,’ “spurious,” 
“no need.” This classification resulted in 
a weeding out more or less rigid accord- 
ing to the inclinations of the particular 
agency at work. Compare for instance, 
the proportion of cases rejected to those 
aided by the New York Evening Mail 
and by the Cleveland Society. 

The attitude of some of the experi- 
enced charity workers of the country is 
expressed in the following extracts. The 
secretary of an associated charities in a 
large western city writes: 


As our investigation covered only the 
portion of those letters that indicated that 
they needed clothing, coal, groceries, etc., 
and did not at all include those that asked 
merely for toys, it is necessarily quite in- 
complete: but I think that the results are 
sufficient to show that as a means of making 
wants known, the Santa Claus letter plan 
should be discouraged. If an investigation 
were made into the condition of those who 
asked for toys only, 1 presume that a large 
proportion of them would be found that 
were in no sense objects of charity. A few 
eases of need were disclosed; but as a 
method it is full of danger. It has about it 
a certain element of privacy which offers 
temptation to the undeserving, and if al- 
lowed to go on, it would reach alarming pro- 
portions. 


The Santa Claus Letters 
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I should heartily .approve an order from 
the postmaster-general that all such letters 
should immediately be destroyed. The an- 
nouncement of this fact in the various cities 


‘would prevent most of these letters from 


being written. At any rate, they would not 
be written with the expectation of receiving 
any answer. 


The secretary of a New England socie- 
ty writes: : 


The only committee before which I have 
had an opportunity to bring this matter felt, 
to a member, that the taking of the letters 
to charitable societies is a direct incentive 
to begging-letter writing, and makes of the 
Santa Claus myth a bit of pure commercial- 
ism. 

The secretary in charge of a large so- 
ciety in an Eastern city writes: 


The difficulty about getting your facts will 
be just this, that the people best able to col- 
lect them were too busy attending to real 
neeas to touch the letters. Our board de- 
cided that their own children at home would 
be as likely as any others to write such let- 
ters and that real need would be as effectual- 
ly lost as a needle in a haystack in the mass of 
letters. The cause of Santa Claus seemed 
better served by giving the children that 
we knew were likely to be left out a first 
rate time. 


There has been evidently in the minds 
of a number of charitable persons for 
some years an uneasy feeling that the rea- 
sonable expectations of many poor chil- 
dren who wrote letters to Santa Claus 
were unfulfilled, and that there should be 
given to charitable agences the power to 
prevent such letters being sent:to the 
dead letter office. The action of the post- 
master-general was the result of this un- 
easy feeling. It was the direct fruit of 
a course of action which has had its ex- 
treme expression in the methods of the 
Salvation Army and other agencies which 
have made a business of providing 
Christmas dinners on a wholesale scale, 
in the custom of the newspapers to en- 
courage the love of sentimentality by 
printing pages of Santa Claus letters, and 
in the organization of societies which are 
maintained in order to bring together at 
Christmas in large groups children who 
are advertised to be peculiarly destitute. 

The relation of destitution to relief af- 
forded was well illustrated by the Even- 
ing Mail distribution. But to no greater 
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degree in that case than in others is Santa 
Claus shown by his clamorous advocates 
to be a parsimonious saint. Deeply at the 
root of this broadcast Christmas: giving 
seemed to be the morbid conception of the 
poor as a class apart and the desire to 
keep alive this conception by hysterical 
dole giving. 

Have we not reached a point where we 
can be made to see the futility and de- 
moralization of our Christmas giving? 
Cannot we take as rules for our guidance 
the simple recommendations of the St. 
Paul Associated Charities, published on 
the cover of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons for November 20, 1907? Cannot 
we pause to consider whether we are 
“secularizing Christmas?” 

Our excesses are not new to the his- 
tory of Christmas celebration. The past 
is full of manifestations of excess. Read 
for instance in the Book of Days, under 
“Christmas Day” this solemn assurance: 

Beggars too have a claim on our charity 
at this season, maugre all maxims of politi- 
cal economy, and must not be turned from 
our doors unrelieved. They may, at least, 
have their dole of bread and meat; and to 
whatever bad uses they may possibly turn 
our bounty it is not probable that the deed 


will ever be entered to our discredit in the 
books of the Recording Angel. 


But there was in the mind of Mr. 
Chambers, the painstaking accumulator 
of facts, no vision of the proportions that 
Christmas doles were to take. And the 
mistaken judgments of the past are no 
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excuse for the perpetuation of error. 

Do we not need to see clearly that we 
cannot make good by reckless giving 
at Christmas our charitable failures 
throughout the year? We get scared be- 
cause we are afraid some child will be 
overlooked at Christmas. Should we not 
take very seriously the problem of the 
child’s meager life throughout the year? 
We treat the gift problem as one to be 
solved by charitable agencies. Should 
we not do our part each to raise the earn- 
ing capacity and to encourage thrifty ex- 
penditure so that there may be surplus in 
the family exchequer for the purchase of 
gifts? Should not the church take vig- 
orous steps to rescue Christmas from the 
peril of becoming a serious menace to 
the independence and resourcefulness of 
its people, should it not learn so to know 
the children throughout the year as to 
be in a position to work with social and 
philanthropic agencies to make each great 
festival season a period of re-creative 
joy? 

It is hoped that this year the post- 
master-general may be pleased to return 
to the former policy of his office. But 
it is even more important that the press, 
which at times is the stimulator of pub- 
lic clamor, should feel that there is a 
sound public opinion which deprecates the 
making of the Christmas season a time 
for the mere reckless distribution of gifts 
which have no genuine relation to the 
deep needs of our communities. 


The Deserter 


Walter E. Weyl 
New York 


The stork never forgot the ever-chang- 
ing address of Simon Ginsburg. Every 
second year a new baby came. There 
was no room for it. The cramped flat 
did not grow; on the contrary, as the 
family grew larger its shell, the chaotic 
dusty roonfs, grew smaller. 

There was no excuse for the rooms 
being dusty, for Simon was a purveyor 
of brooms. Patiently, day by day, he 
stood at the corner of two thronged 
thoroughfares, listlessly repeating the re- 


frain, “Brooms! Brooms! 
ter! Fine brooms!” , 

An ugly world that Simon saw, as day 
in and day out he cried his everlasting 
brooms. Over his head, the crashing ele- 
vated railway; behind him, the rumbling 
thunder of the street; before him, a sea 
of changing faces, a hostile host, stamp- 
ing, crushing, annihilating; a ruthless 
world, to be swept away by a vigorous 
sweep of a broom. About him seethed 
eternally the swirling current of human- 
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ity. Throngs jostled, careless or anx- 
ious, laughing or cursing, hurried, har- 
ried. 

This morning the school-boys who 
daily jeered at Simon with unintelligi- 
ble taunts had not yet arrived. Simon 
looked up at the great clock opposite, 
and wondered why his tormentors tar- 
ried. He did not know that it was Me- 
morial Day; that forty years before an 
aroused nation had poured out its blood 
to banish slavery forevermore from the 
land. 

Simon had on his mind things more 
important,—his brooms, his rent, his 
biennial children. The seventh baby 
was on its way. To-day or to-morrow 
it would come. It would hold out its 
puny red hands to grasp where there 
was nothing. Naked and hungry it 
would come. Simon knew too much of 
nakedness and hunger. Each child had 
made its brothers and sisters nakeder 
and hungrier. Where would it end? 

“Brooms! Brooms! Two a quarter! 
Fine brooms!” cried Simon in his dole- 
ful monotone. Why did they not buy? 
Was all the world well swept and clean? 
Luck was against Simon. Only four 
dollars last week, and the monthly rent 
of the three rooms was twelve. Whence 
money for food, clothing, coal and gas 
for eight people? And the baby came 
to-day or to-morrow. This week had 
been still worse. It had rained, and 
who wanted brooms when it rained? Si- 
mon delved into his pocket to see if his 
half dollar was still there. 

Yet what protection was a silver half 
dollar against landlord, cellar-grocer, 
nakedness, hunger, and the little babies 
that came to-day or to-morrow? ‘The 
rent was due; the landlord was inevita- 
ble, like the baby. Four dollars due the 
grocer ; to-day he had refused milk. The 
charities,—yes, but the charities were 
hard and cruel and oppressed the poor. 
Besides, were they not impious, were 
they not atheists? Had not the charity 
lady told Mrs. Ginsberg that there were 
too many children? She should tell that 
to the Omnipotent. It was God who 
gave, blessed be His name; it was God 
who had bidden man go forth and peo- 
ple the earth. Yet, even in Simon’s pi- 
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ous soul a doubt had arisen. Was not 
the earth already peopled, full to its edge 
with stern, shaven men who bought no 
brooms, who brushed Simon aside in- 
their mad haste? Surely his own home 
was peopled; four Ginsbergs slept upon 
one bed and four upon the floor. 

“A godless country, America!” mused 
Simon. “All is wrong side up. The 
children are fathers to their fathers; the 
fathers, children to their children!” 

There was Rosie, thirteen years last 
Passover, already knowing more than 
her father and mother. What could 
Simon do if his daughter ran the streets, 
stayed from home, wandered into mys- 
terious ice-cream parlors with strange 
young men, and laughed.to scorn teach- 
er and truant officer? And Joseph? 
Where did he go? Whence his pennies 
and nickels, so scarce in Simon’s home? 
Simon could not understand. He could 
not make out Joseph’s glib, cursive Eng- 
lish. The English of Simon was limited. 
“Brooms! Brooms! Two a quarter! Fine 
brooms!” strained his vocabulary to the 
breaking point. 

Yes, America was ungodly, a land of 
Sodom. <A curse upon Columbus! Si- 
mon, who in far-off Russia had promised 
his father, his memory for a blessing, 
ever to keep the commandments of the 
Lord,—even Simon now broke the Sab- 
bath. He was not even sure that his 
food was always Kosher. Esther, too, 
grew lax with the years. Esther was no 
longer the wife he had married. She 
was often sick and irritable. It seemed 
to Simon that with each child,—for by 
children Simon marked the flight of time, 
—Esther became less reasonable. Years 
ago, when food or fire lacked, she had 
laughed; now she wept hysterically and 
reproached him. 

For a whole month Simon had not had 
a pleasant word from Esther, and only 
this morning she had called him schle- 
mihl. The word, and even more, the 
tone, rankled. The furrows on Simon’s 
brow deepened. Back of his thoughts 
stalked this accusation,—schlemihl,— 
failure, incompetent. As he repeated his 
“brooms, brooms! Two a quarter! Fine 
brooms!” he asked himself always, “Am 
Ia schlemihl? Am 1 a failure?” Dis- 
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couraged, infinitely hurf, Simon hugged 
to himself the insulting epithet. Had he 
not lived righteously? Was it not writ- 
-ten, ‘““Never have I seen the righteous 
man forsaken, or his seed begging 
bread ?” 

Ah, but not in America. New York 
was to blame, America, not Simon. The 
thoughts of Simon went back to the ro- 
mantic dreams of his early manhood. He 
recalled the calm, moonlit nights when 
Esther and he, sitting low on the steer- 
age deck of the Friedrich, bound for 
America, had talked out their hearts, 
and mapped a glorious, successful life in 
America. He had worked too long, too 
hard, in the sweat-shop, and after his 
illness he had never again been the same. 
The doctor had advised Colorado. Si- 
mon did not know geography; Colorado 
merely meant an impossible railway 
fare. Besides, how could he have left 
his wife and the children that came in 
endless succession, to-day or to-morrow? 
He was a failure because of the many 
mouths to feed; he could not rescue his 
wife and children because of their cling- 
ing arms about his neck. 

America was at fault; he must leave 
America. Simon had heard of many 
places, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Argentine. It 
was easy to escape from this city, where 
no one regarded you. Elsewhere he 
would make a success, a career, accord- 
ing to the thoughts of men of the earth. 
He would earn money, much, much 
money. Then he would return, the sa- 
vior of his family, no longer an incom- 
petent, a failure, but a man of substance 
and standing, living well, giving gen- 
erously to all the poor, and caring not 
how many children came to-day or to- 
morrow. 

Simon, surrendered to his day-dreams, 


almost forgot to cry out, “Brooms! 
Brooms! Fine Brooms! Brooms! 
Brooms! Brooms! Brooms!” In an- 


other six months, they would all think 
differently of him. He saw himself 
again as he landed in America, strong, 
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valiant, hopeful, fearing naught for him- 
self, risking all for laughing young wife 
and dimpling baby. There was only one 
baby twelve years ago. To-day there 
were six, not counting the one that came 


_to-day or to-morrow. 


He must go. The charities would 
provide. Had they not given money 
with their hard words to the wife of 
Prensky, and was not Prensky a gamb- 
ling loafer who had run away with a 
wicked blonde, no one knew whither? 
His own loved ones could not be worse 
off. He thought of the evening before. 
Again he saw Esther, bent over the ta- 
ble, dejected, bemoaning her fate. He 
saw Rosie enter with the evasive look 
which she now always wore; he remem- 
bered the furtive expression of Joseph, 
who had been missing all day. Of all 
his children, he could trust only uncom- 
prehending, affectionate little David. 
Dear, dear, dear little boy! Because he 
had loved David more than all the rest, 
God had afflicted the child with dullness. 
Dear, dear little David. . How much 
could he not do for the child and for all 
of them when in four or five months he 
returned, rich, generous, well-considered. 

Simon looked up at the clock. It was 
an hour past the time for Joseph to re- 
lieve him. 

Finally Joseph appeared, throwing 
away a cigarette as he approached. “I 
was late, father,” he explained in his 
halting Jewish. “A very particular 
friend,—oh, I forgot,” as Simon, still 
lost in his dreams, did not speak, “the 
kid’s come.” 

Viacantly Simon gazed into the boy’s 
face. Then he kissed him. “You are 
a good boy, Joseph,” he said. “I al- 
ways want you to be a good boy.” 

He handed Joseph the brooms. After 
a moment’s hesitation, he took the half 
dollar from his pocket, and handed that 
also to Joseph. 

“Take this money to your mother,” he 
said, ‘and tell her that I’ll be home,— 
after a while.” 


The Library and the Community 


Irene Van Hleeck 


In the last decade the cities and towns 
of our country have acquired a new pos- 
session which in many places ranks in 
importance with the church and the 
school: the institutional public library. 
It deals with the whole people of what- 
ever politics, religion, or age; and, as the 
conception of library work advances from 
the passive performance of routine duties 
to an active interest in the life about it 
and a realization of the tools at its com- 
mand in upbuilding the community, its 
possibilities have inspired earnest effort 
which has been rewarded by wider inter- 
ests and richer lives. 

In manufacturing towns there is usu- 
ally a large foreign element with little 
opportunity to develop its best qualities. 
Men of considerable education and attain- 
ments in their own language are unable 
to understand public questions of impor- 
tance in their new country and cannot 
work for its good among their own peo- 
ple. The only public and trustworthy 
means of information open to them are 
the law, with all its machinery, and the 
public library. The former they often 
fear and misunderstand; but they come 
to the latter under more favorable au- 
spices and soon regard it with a proprie- 
tary interest—for in it they can have their 
share and give as well as receive. 

The Reid Library at Passaic is a happy 
instance of this. An evening spent in the 
discussion of what the Italian can do for 
America and what America can do for 
the Italian not only aroused the patriotic 
spirit of the listeners, but led to much 
practical good. The library was glad to 
give the use of its lecture hall to the 
Dante Literary Society, and the members 
feel at home there and have presented to 
the library a bust of Dante. In speak- 
ing of the foreign readers the report says: 
“We have constant evidence of their in- 
terest and loyal appreciation of our civic 
development, and claim for them the 
honor of reading the best class of litera- 


ture we lend.” 
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A Hungarian mason, while waiting for 
a book in his own language, picked up 
another with a picture showing the con- 
struction of a stone staircase. He looked 
at it intently for a time, and then asked 
for the A B C book that he might learn 
to read about it. After finishing the 
primer he found that he knew some of 
the words but must study yet more be- 
fore he could understand the sentences, 
and he is still working on his reading 
lessons. An Italian laborer, who could 
read and write in Italian, came to another 
library for an English spelling-book. 
Within a few days he wanted an English 
grammar, and a little later a simple arith- 
metic in English. He was making use of 
the public library not only to learn Eng- 
lish, but to get a better education. 

The women were slower in coming to 
the library. Having seen some of their 
beautiful needlework, the librarian ar- 
ranged for an exhibit of women’s hand 
work which was very interesting to all 
the ladies of the place and a source of 
rightful pride to its contributors. As a 
practical result they were much readier 
to learn how to make American garments, 
and sewing classes of young foreign girls 
have been organized. “The influence of 
these classes is farther reaching than the 
garments made, lending dignity to hand 
work, an honest pride in personal accom- 
plishment, forming habits of neatness and 
good taste, while the matter of personal 
contact will prove a twofold blessing to 
‘him that gives and him that takes’.” 

One evening the librarian noticed that 
she had passed many half-grown boys 
standing about saloons, although not 
drinking. She learned that they were 
interested in games and competition of 
different kinds. A little later the Board 
of Trustees wondered what she wanted 
with ten dollars to make boys read, and 
yet not to be used for library books,—but 
they voted the money. For five dollars 
she bought a punching-bag and a few 
games, and then invited the boys to the 
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library club rooms. After a few evenings 
they began a “guessing-match” on a cer- 
tain number of questions to be put on the 
blackboard for a certain time. The boy 
answering in writing most satisfactorily 
the greatest number would receive his 
choice of any book at a value of three dol- 
lars; the next, a similar prize, to cost two 
dollars ; and the third, a dollar book. The 
answers to these questions, moreover, 
could all be found in the next room. The 
questions touched on various topics and 
required the use of different kinds of 
books. In three months’ time a new en- 
cyclopedia was worn out and ready for 
the binder. As prizes the winners chose 
valuable reference books, and all had 
learned how to get particular information 
from a dictionary, a biography, a history, 
a novel, and so on. This boys’ club now 
includes only boys who keep employed; 
idlers are not desired. 

In Cedar Rapids, where one-third of 
the population is Bohemian, a nucleus of 
books in this language, selected and cata- 
loged by Bohemian residents, has been 
made, and the people showed their appre- 
ciation in a meeting at the library where 
they had speaking and singing in their 
own tongue. In New York a wide and 
varying representation was secured for 
a branch library in a foreign quarter by 
choosing as its committee a Catholic 
priest, a Presbyterian minister, an an- 
archist, a real estate agent, and a news- 
paper man who published every few days 
in the foreign paper of the district items 
about the library and the use of books. 
Branches for several nationalities are de- 
veloping along the same lines. 

Yet in one large city the library has not 
as many hundred volumes in Polish as 
there are thousands of Poles, and won- 
ders why it fails to reach its working 
population. Neither is there any book- 
store where books in the Polish tongue 
can be procured. One of the best Polish 
libraries in the country, at Buffalo, is 
constantly being enlarged because of the 
demands upon it. Its circulation does not 
have to be built up, but there is difficulty 
in getting books in Polish with new 
world ideas and ideals. A local manu- 
facturer wishing to send some goods into 
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Mexico was uncertain about the Mexican 
tariff, and his inquiries at the United 
States Revenue Office and elsewhere were 
unsuccessful. He asked a_ wholesale 
fruit dealer, an Italian, about his experi- 
ence in this line. The man could not help 
him, but a fellow countryman remarked, 
“When we don’t know anything, we go to 
the library.” One library reports that 
for books in foreign languages the de- 
mand is still greater than the supply, and 
readers have waited in the delivery room 
for hours hoping that the first volume 
of some book in their own language 
would come in, not a single one of the 
small collection being found on the 
shelves. At another branch one person 
had read twice every Polish book the li- 
brary owns and has nearly completed the 
third reading ; the books are read and re- 
read out of one binding into another. 

On the whole it would seem that the 
foreigners make strong efforts to obtain 
good reading and that the libraries are 
rather behindhand, barely keeping up 
with such a demand instead of anticipat- 
ing it. 

It is necessary to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the readers and gain 
their confidence in order to direct the 
reading into useful channels. In a De- 
troit branch station one young woman 
told the librarian she wanted to become 
a trained nurse, but could not pass the 
examination. Since then she has been 
regularly provided with necessary books, 
has joined the evening classes at one of 
the high schools, and is preparing for 
the entrance examination to a training 
school for nurses. Another one who 
plays the piano very well became tired 
of the hair-breadth escapes of the hero- 
ines of fiction, and wanted to read the 
lives of the great musicians. It is neces- 
sary to use infinite tact, otherwise ad- 
vice will be resented. If a book is praised 
by the librarian there will be several who 
will want to take it; but if she told one 
of them to read it because of the excel- 
lent qualities of the book the reverse 
would be the result. In Springfield an 
interesting experiment, affording direct 
evidence of the library’s influence on 
reading, was tried. For six weeks, in sea- 
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son and out, by the staff, in papers, bulle- 
tins, and posters, and through publishers’ 
advertisements the attention of the public 
was Called to two books chosen for this 
purpose: Van Vorst’s The Woman Who 
Toils and Du Bois’s The Souls of Black 
F olk. As a result, where one copy would 
ordinarily have sufficed, it was necessary 
to purchase eight and ten copies, which 
were In constant circulation with many 
readers on the waiting list. Out of a 
list of 200 books on the history and de- 
scription of Japan, at one time only one 
book was to be found on the shelves. 

A number of libraries have copies of 
all the books required by the domestic 
science classes of the high schools and 
other local classes, and report that the 
women use all the time books and maga- 
zines on cooking, embroidery, house dec- 
oration and management, and fancy work 
of all kinds. The Binghamton library 
gave a series of lectures with practical 
demonstrations on cooking for families of 
moderate means. In another town the wo- 
men gave their attention to how school 
children should be dressed and fed. 

In Madison N. J., a bird club of boys 
met twice a week, once for study and 
once for an expedition, and found the 
library’s resources on this topic to be of 
‘interest and value. How to utilize profit- 
ably the activities of a “gang” of boys is 
worth much planning. One librarian is 
reported to have started a chair-caning 
class to interest restless boys; another 
had a museum of flowers and insects; 
another conducted a branch of the flower 
mission. Not less interesting, and per- 
haps more instructive, is a series of talks 
on Indian legends accompanied by hunt- 
ing expeditions for the half-buried im- 
plements and relics found in almost every 
meadow in some parts of the country. 
Boys are eager to learn about natural his- 
tory and natural science, and they should 
be encouraged at the public library. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. has a medical 
reading room for its nurses and physi- 
cians and procures books from the li- 
brary of the surgeon-general’s office in 
Washington and other institutions for 
special investigations. It is suggested 
that the dentists, engineers, architects and 
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similar organizations would be glad to 
pay a small rental for similar accommo- 
dations at the library, and this is urged 
by Mr. Ranck in his report. ‘Such or- 
ganizations stimulate thought; they pro- 
mote study and investigation; they help 
to spread abroad knowledge among men. 
For them to meet in the library would 
be to the advantage of all concerned. It 
would bring them near the books and cur- 
rent publications which the members need 
in their work; it would help to make the 
library, to a much greater extent, the 
center of the best intellectual life of the 
city ; it would promote in a larger degree 
the things for which the library stands,— 
the dissemination of ideas among men.” 
The Springfield library has two endow- 
ments for medical and dental books, with 
an annual income of $250, and the phy- 
sicians and dentists have agreed to com- 
plete by annual subscription the amount 
necessary to furnish a thoroughly equip- 
ped medical library. 

A young man in Wisconsin, impressed 
with the necessity for a library of tech- 
nical information for legislators in the 
state house, became attached to the State 
Library Commission and made it his busi- 
ness to collect the latest statistical and 
legal information, newspaper clippings, 
and magazine articles on subjects likely 
to come up for legislation. Then he be- 
gan “buttonholing”’ members of commit- 
tees and urging them to read up before 
passing on reports. He was so persist- 
ent that it became the habit of the Legis- 
lature to do this. Inquiries were sent by 
telegraph to any part of the United 
States, and the co-operation of one or twa 
expert constitutional lawyers was secured 
in connection with it. It has become a 
custom for a legislator to send speeches 
and drafts of bills there to be sure of 
proper form and accuracy, and it is con- 
sidered an indispensable part of the 
equipment of the capitol. A few large 
cities have followed its example and 
established a legislative reference library 
on municipal subjects. The measure of 
usefulness of such a collection depends 
largely upon its direction being placed in 
the hands of trained workers and kept out 
of political interests. One city that tried 
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the experiment is spending about $10,000 
a year without obtaining books or ser- 
vice of much value because its charge was 
given as a political award to two men 
totally incapable of administering it prop- 
erly. 

The blanks and forms used in all de- 
partments of the city and county govern- 
ment, over 800 in all, were brought to- 
gether in an exhibit called “A Bird’s-eye 
View of Our Local Government” in 
Grand Rapids, and aroused a great deal 
of interest. This library has also collect- 
ed by exchange with other cities about 
500 volumes, including annual reports, 
charters, and ordinances, which are of 
use to the city officials and the Board 
of Trade. When anyone uses them he 
is apt to consult each book of its class, 
looking up what has been done by every 
city on the subject which he has in hand; 
and the library spares neither time nor 
effort in finding information when it is 
desired by any department of the city 
government. ; 

The New York Public Library is of 
direct service to the city government in 
many ways, and is constantly planning 
others. In all the schools. of the city, of 
every kind, public and private, musical, 
art, medical, etc., it has bulletin boards 
in charge of persons whose work it is to 
make them of use to the school, and 
prints in advance lists of books for many 
of the lectures given by the Board of Ed- 
ucation. Along these lines it hopes also 
to co-operate with the Department of 
Health and other branches of administra- 
tion. At the central detective office it 
maintains a large collection of books on 
the detection of crime, physical identifica- 
tion by handprints and measurements ; 
books of criminal jurisprudence involving 
medical opinion as to the effects of pois- 
ons, accidents, and wounds; the effects of 
age on paper and inks of different qual- 
ities, studies in handwriting, etc. A de- 
tective obliged to leave hurriedly for a 
foreign port can here learn at once how 
existing treaties and extradition laws in 
different countries will affect the case he 
has in hand. Such a service would be 
very practical in Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco and a few other 
centers. 
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Purchasing with public funds sets of 
books to be lent for long periods of time 
to professional men, who could and ought 
to buy the books for themselves, limits 
the resources of the library for general 
work and lessens the value and character 
of its service. A case is reported of a 
mercantile house sending a month’s cor- 
respondence in Spanish to the library to 
be translated, apparently regarding it as 
a bureau for free clerical service. Another 
librarian says: “Occasionally a man 
comes with a problem like this, ‘If so 
many feet of gas pass through a half 
inch pipe in an hour, how many feet 
would pass through a three-quarter inch 
pipe?’ The attendant is supposed to, 
and does, work the problem for him. He 
cares nothing about the rule.” Where 
there are a number of men interested in 
one particular trade or profession, a small 
contribution from each would enable 
them to put into the library valuable ref- 
erence books, which could then be used 
freely by all, and they are often willing 
to do this. 

It may be doubted whether half of 
the residents of an average city block 
could answer such ,definite questions as, 
“Who is responsible for keeping the 
streets in your block clean?”’, “Does he 
keep them so?”, “Where is your nearest 
hospital in case of accident ?’”’, “Where is 
your nearest fire alarm?” For a number 
of years the Newark library has been 
stimulating interest and giving out infor- 
mation about its own city organization 
and management, and its young people 
show an intelligent concern in its affairs. 
If anybody there wants to know about its 
fire department, its water supply, the com- 
mercial development of the place, or other 
matters of moment to every citizen in 
voting on municipal matters, he can get 
and carry away with him a brief synop- 
sis of the principal facts bearing on the 
question. 

An intelligent interest in the welfare 
of the community may lead to marked 
results, if wisely shown. The organiza- 
tion of the campaign against tuberculosis 
in Grand Rapids began with a lecture at 
the library and the formation of the local ° 
anti-tuberculosis society, in which the li- 
brary had an active hand, about two years 
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ago. A ten days’ exhibit illustrated by 
talks from local .physicians and evening 
lectures from outside authorities proved 
of great value. Since this society was 
organized the death rate from this cause 
in Grand Rapids has decreased one-third, 
while throughout the rest of the state it 
has increased. It is believed that this 
campaign has already saved more than 
100 lives. 

Such forestry exhibits as that given 
by the Newark library might be multi- 
plied. Its pictures illustrated the cul- 
tivation, transplanting, pruning, and pro- 
tection of trees; proper and improper 
methods of lumbering; the insect enemies 
of forest and orchard; streets, parks, and 
gardens adorned with trees; the great 
forests of the country ; maps showing the 
distribution of trees and national re- 
serves; while in cases and on the walls 
were injurious insects with the leaves, 
bark, and wood on which they have work- 
ed; samples of different kinds of wood 
and evergreens, material illustrating 
paper-making; and many of the products 
of trees, like turpentine, varnish, gums, 
cork and India rubber. An exhibit of 
this kind which was arranged for the 
instruction of city dwellers is worthy of 
wider application. In almost every vil- 
lage its interest and pleasure could be 
turned to practical account and lasting 
benefit, while the material is compara- 
tively inexpensive and a good part of the 
work might well be done by schoolboys. 

The library seems a fitting place for 
keeping the records of local historical so- 
cieties and making their influence felt. 
The Broome County, New York, Histor- 
ical Society, through the hearty co-opera- 
tion of citizens, has made a notable col- 
lection of old maps and deeds, old account 
books of public interest, Indian relics and 
pioneer implements, and descriptions of 
nearby points of interest. A replica of 
the log cabin interior and of the colonial 
kitchen should be preserved in sufficient 
detail to enable children to understand 
more vividly the life and traditions con- 
nected with them. In many a town of the 
older states such an exhibit, typical of its 
early life and commemorating the deeds 
of those men who have been strong in its 
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making, would be possible and well worth 
providing with a permanent place. Most 
of this material is now stored away by in- 
dividuals in old attics and rubbish heaps 
and sometimes referred to with a melan- 
choly sigh, when it might be all put to- 
gether and well taken care of in some 
public place, a source of pride to the 
whole township and of real interest to vis- 
itors. ; 

The recognition of public events and 
historic dates, notices of books on cur- 
rent events, birthdays of authors with 
their portraits and works, receptions to 
distinguished citizens, arbor day, flag 
day, days of importance in local history; 
collecting views and picture post cards 
of scenes of local and historical interest ; 
the preparation of special reference lists 
for speakers and writers on public mat- 
ters; the sending of books to public in- 
stitutions of all kinds,—hospitals, schools, 
and jails; co-operation with Sunday 
schools, giving the best references on or- 
ganization, teaching, and missions,—all 
these are useful and public-spirited ac- 
tivities of a library. 

The workingmen in a community need 
books that are accurate and modern, and 
need to be shown what the library can 
do for them in relation to their daily 
work. Every library should select its ~ 
own technical books for its own people, 
and this can be done thoroughly well, 
even though the librarian has only a very 
superficial knowledge of the subjects in- 
volved. Mr. Seward of Binghamton 
writes: “We have on the unpaid staff of 
this library experts in their several 
trades who consult and advise with the 
librarian and recommend the books they 
know to be of value to the men of their 
craft. This method interests them in the 
library, giving them a sense of personal 
responsibility, and these men, the most 
intelligent and influential in their several 
crafts, send the younger men to the li- 
brary, telling them what books may be 
there obtained.” 

The most effective way to bring about 
a happy understanding is through the 
trade unions. Their members, as a rule, 
are greatly astonished and very glad to 
learn that there are such really practical 
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and helpful books in their particular line 
of work, and they respond generously to 
the needs of the library and help get trade 
papers and magazines. In Binghamton 
a federation of various unions is supplied 
with special lists of books for each trade; 
copies and lists of articles in the techni- 
cal magazines are sent to contractors and 
foremen to be posted in shops and factor- 
ies, and the members of the unions were 
given a special evening at the library 
when they were invited to come and 
bring their families and were cordially 
welcomed. They look to the library to 
help them in their work—mechanics come 
there from their benches and ask for a 
book on a problem that has come up in 
the shop that morning,—and the labor 
unions, the carpenters, painters, and 
bricklayers, were among the first to re- 
spond in raising a citizens’ book fund. 
The reporters make the library just as 
much a place of call as the police court, 
and the librarian sees to it that there is 
something ready for them which is news 
from their point of view, as he believes 
this the best way to gain the publicity 
which is essential for the success of his 
work. The unions and business men in 
Utica have an Industrial Library League 
to further the interests of the library by 
collecting funds and by keeping it a live 
topic in their meetings. The eighty odd 
volumes of The International Library of 
Technology form the nucleus of a collec- 
tion on industries and trades which the 
league is building up by systematic con- 
tributions. 

_ Many men fit themselves for civil ser- 
vice examinations mainly through library 
study. An electrician said he got his 
start at the library; another man said it 
helped him make hens pay. A printer 
who wanted information about the use of 
cylinder presses, instead of employing an 
expert at five dollars a day, secured from 
the librarian several books cortaining the 
information needed. A large firm offered 
a prize of fifty dollars for the most valu- 
able suggestion of economy made by any 
workingman in their employ. Several of 
the men came to the library to consult 
periodicals and books and to make sure 
that their ideas were feasible. Requests 
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were received to map out courses of home 
reading on industrial. and commercial 
subjects by men working toward some 
definite end. A man with an option on a 
mine, obtained in the reference room the 
government reports on that mining indus- 
try. He didn’t buy the mine! Another 
man who wanted something about farm 
drainage failed to find it in the books on 
agriculture. An assistant gave him sev- 
eral publications of the United States 
Bureau of Agriculture which proved to 
be just what he was seeking. 

A summary of twelve reports from 
workingmen’s organizations in Wiscon- 
sin emphasizes a desire that the library 
shall keep open longer in the evening, and 
that it shall be made more comfortable 
and convenient as a place of resort. A 
man who quits work at six o’clock, goes 
home and has his supper, and then goes 
to the library, barely has time to become 
interested in a book if he must leave by 
nine. A number of libraries have smok- 
ing-rooms where the men are allowed to 
smoke and be comfortable while reading. 
The libraries of Homestead, Braddock, 
and Duquesne in Pennsylvania which 
plan to benefit the community as a whole 
physically, mentally, and morally, are as- 
sociated with library clubs, with gym- 
nasium and swimming-classes, bowling, 
inter-club athletics, educational courses, 
and concerts, dramas, and lectures, held 
in Music Hall, all directly under library 
management. 

It has been urged that a man may not 
be illiterate and yet be far from being a 
reader of books; yet in a town whose 
population was supposed to belong chiefly 
to this class an average circulation of 
four books a year to every man, woman, 
and child in the place is striking testi- 
mony to the influence of progressive li- 
brary work. And there is plenty of evi- 
dence that, the machinery once well un- 
der way and an impulse given, these 
broader lines of activity will be devel- 
oped. As one library reports: ‘More 
vital than the number of books circulated 
was the fact that one morning there stood 
waiting before the desk a group of four 
nurses from the state hospital for works 
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on physiology, three machinists for re- 


cent mechanical works, two Swedes for 
books in their native tongue, a young lady 
for a description of England’s crown 
jewels, an old gentleman for a history of 
Colombia, a craftsman for information as 
to women’s guilds, and a clergyman for 
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the best magazine articles on the Negro 
question.” 

Such varied use and service show that 
the library is more than a place where 
books are kept and has become a social 
institution capable of great power in up- 
lifting a community. 


A National Bureau of Health to Suppress a 
National Disease--Tuberculosis 


J. Sloat Fassett 


Congressman from New York 


Tuberculosis is a national disease in 
the sense that it does not confine itself 
to any particular locality. It is no re- 
specter of state or territorial lines. It 
has no regard for political or geograph- 
ical divisions. It does not confine itself 
to any particular race, to any one coun- 
try, to any one climate. It is as wide- 
spread as humanity and as old as record- 
ed time. It is national inasmuch as it is 
coterminous with the nation. It is every- 
where within our borders, wherever man- 
kind is found. 

While it is true that whatever concerns 
the life of the individuals of the nation 
must concern the nation itself, it must 
not be forgotten that we live under a two- 
fold sovereignty. There is the sovereign- 
ty of the state, and the sovereignty of the 
nation, and under our constitutions the 

jurisdiction over the people has been di- 
vided, so that what actually may concern 
the nation, as such, might not constitu- 
tionally concern the powers of the nation, 
as such. I shall not here discuss careful 
questions of constitutional law, involving 
the precise delimitations of jurisdiction 
as between the several states and the na- 
tion, in matters touching the health and 
sanitary well-being of our citizens, for, 
after all, this is but a twilight zone, at 
the very best; with uncertain and chang- 
ing landmarks, wherein actual practice 
does not at all times conform to the ac- 
cepted interpretations of the constitution. 

Under stress of imminent peril, under 
strain of unexpected and extensive ca- 
lamities in the past, of earthquake, pes- 
tilence and plague, nice discriminations of 


formal law have been swept aside by de- 
mands too threatening to be ignored, too 
imperious to be denied. Tuberculosis is 
to-day, and has been through all ages, 
the most destructive, the most remorse- 
less slayer of mankind. Until very re- 
cently the ravages of the “great white 
plague” have been accepted with almost 
fatalistic apathy, as unavoidable, as in- 
evitable and as incurable. So long as this 
state of mind continued it was perhaps 
well to endure our sorrows and our losses 
with such stoic fortitude as we could 
command. But now a new light has aris- 
en, a new hope has been born, and we © 
know that the day of our emancipation 
is at hand. We know that it depends 
largely upon ourselves how soon the way 
shall be opened for escape. We know 
now that tuberculosis is preventable, and 
we know that tuberculosis in its earlier 
stages is curable, and we know how to 
prevent it and what to do to cure it. We 
know its cause and its habits and its habi- 
tats. Science and a noble army of physi- 
cians have placed in our hands the weap- 
ons whereby we may, if we will, work 
out our own salvation. Science and 
medicine have done their part, and nobly. 
They have furnished us with efficient 
weapons and shown us how to use them. 
Mere knowledge alone, and the doctors 
alone, cannot accomplish complete vic- 
tory. There is needed the organized co- 
operation of society in all its forms. The 
individual, the town, the city, the county, 
the state and the nation, all are needed, 
each in its proper sphere. Indifference 
is no longer tolerable. We dare not 
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neglect to use any power of man or state 
in stamping out this dread disease, lest 
we become ourselves partners in the need- 
less slaughter of the innocent. 

While the constitution of the United 
States does not grant specific powers to 
Congress to take over and manage mat- 
ters pertaining to the public health, there 
is conveyed in the constitution a very 
great, and as yet only partly explored, 
source of power. In article 1, section 8, 
it reads that the Congress shall have pow- 
er, among other things, to “provide for 
the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” Up to the pres- 
ent time the full sweep and potency of 
this provision have never been judicially 
interpreted and declared. If I mistake 
not there will be much heard in the not 
remote future, in this country, of this 
particular provision of the federal con- 
stitution. Much will be said about what 
is meant by the term “general welfare.” 
Nothing is more sure than that the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation is wrapt up in 
nothing else so much as the general pro- 
tection of the health and lives of its citi- 
zens. The nation, as such, must be in- 
terested in whatever affects the social 
efficiency of its individual citizens. It 
must be interested aggressively in what- 
ever tends unnecessarily to handicap the 
economic value of the lives of its people; 
in whatever tends to vitiate and deterior- 
ate and to make less efficient. 

The nation has already taken aggres- 
sive steps in many directions not directly 
contemplated by the constitution and not 
directly provided for by the national stat- 
utes. A year ago the president sum- 
moned to Washington the governors of 
the several states, men learned in the nat- 
ural sciences, educators of high standing 
and representative citizens of many call- 
ings, for the purpose of considering the 
conservation of our natural resources. 
This was a very interesting undertaking 
and many interesting things were de- 
veloped by the congress. Much atten- 
tion was paid to the conservation of coal, 
to the conservation of the forests, to the 
prevention of floods, the care of rivers, 
and much good was done; but there were 
no discussions about preventive medicine, 
no discussions of the conservation of our 
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“most valuable’ natural resource, human 


life; for after all our greatest national 
asset and natural resource is the life of 
our citizens, and whatever threatens this 
asset should receive vigorous and prompt 
attention. It is interesting to recall, how- 
ever, that subsequent to the congress of 
governors, the president of the United 


States, realizing the limitless importance _ 


of the omission, invited Dr. Fisher to 
present to the committee which had been 
appointed by the conference, a report 
upon preventive medicine. 

If it were known that this country were 
threatened with an invasion by a tangible 
foe, whose successful landing would ad- 
mittedly result in the death, annually, of 
two hundred thousand of our citizens, 
young and old, rich and poor, for so long 
a time as such a tangible foe could retain 
a foothold in our country, there would 
be no question but that the Congress 
would have power at once to provide for 
the general welfare in making every pos- 
sible provision for the national defense. 
We would all of us at once, as citizens of 
the state and as citizens of the nation, 
rally all our powers of resistance, neglect 
no precaution of defense, to prevent such 
an invasion. No merely formal objec- 
tions would be permitted to stand in the 
way for a single instant. Technicalities, 
objections based upon forms of govern- 
ment, would be swept away, and we 
would address ourselves with all the pow- 


ers of our natures to the preservation of | 


our country and of our homes. 

But we have such a foe, which has al- 
ready made his lodgement in our midst, 
intangible in a way, invisible to be sure, 
but the ravages of his hostility are mani- 
fest everywhere. His battalions are 
massed in our slums; his masked batteries 
are parked in our theaters, our factories, 
our public thoroughfares; his videttes 
are on all our hills; his outposts are in 
all our meadows; his scouts and skirmish- 
ers are in every household. While there 
are no gleaming bayonets, while there are 
no flashing swords, while there is no roar 
of artillery nor rattle of musketry, the 
moans of the wounded, the groans of the 
dying, the mourning for the dead, are 
everywhere in evidence. 

There are eighty-six millions of people 
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© in the United States, and it is estimated 
that two hundred thousand of them die 
of tuberculosis every year. It is estimat- 
ed that eleven and two-tenths per cent of 
all who die, die of tuberculosis. If that 
is true, then of the eighty-six millions of 
people now living in the United States, 
nine million, six hundred and thirty-two 
thousand are doomed to die of tubercu- 
losis. Prof. Irving Fisher states that 
the money cost of tuberculosis, including 
capitalized earning power lost by death, 
exceeds $8,000 per death; so that the 
hand of this destroyer has already laid 
its paralyzing grasp upon one billion, 
one hundred million dollars’ worth of hu- 
man productive energy per annum, and 
of this cost two-fifths, or four hundred 
and forty millions, falls on others than 
the consumptive. And when this tre- 
mendous loss, this enormous paralysis 
of energy, is extended to what may hap- 
pen, unless conditions change, before the 
last living inhabitant of the United States 
passes to his long home, it is represented 
by figures that are stupendous and incon- 
ceivable. Measured, then, by the bare 
standard of money alone, this dread dis- 
ease, unless checked, has already laid out 
for destruction an amount of energy to be 
measured feebly and crudely by the sum 
of seventy-seven billion, fifty-six millions 
of dollars. These figures and facts ig- 
nore sentiment, ignore sympathy, ignore 
considerations of humanity. They take 
no account of heartbreaks following the 
visitation of death. They appeal simply 
to the cold, hard spirit of economy. It 
would require an annual payment of over 
seven hundred and seventy millions of 
dollars annually for a hundred years to 
pay this mortgage without interest. 

No one agent is so destructive as tu- 
berculosis, and we have known since 1882 
that tuberculosis was preventable and 
curable, and we have known many of the 
best methods of prevention and ‘cure. 
Very much has been accomplished, but the 
estimates above given are based upon 
the experience of the years 1906 and 
1907, and are sufficiently startling to 
arouse us to interest and to action. If 
these stupendous figures do not show that 
the existence of tuberculosis threatens 
the general welfare to an extent sufficient 
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to completely justify all the exercise of 
all the latent powers of Congress, under 
the provisions of the constitution which 
have been quoted, it would be difficult for 
the imagination to conceive a situation 
which would justify federal action. 

Right here let me say that these start- 
ling figures, while they are not scientific- 
ally accurate, are still accurate enough to 
indicate the tremendous waste of life and 
energy which is going on in our very 
midst, and to startle even the most indif- 
ferent. It must be admitted, and it 
should be admitted with shame and cha- 
grin, that the vital statistics of the United 
States are woefully inaccurate and la- 
mentably unreliable. Vital statistics, 
from their very nature, are very difficult 
to compile, but probably those of the 
United States are the least satisfactory, 
the most crude, the most unreliable of all 
national vital statistics. We have forty- 
six states. Only fifteen of them under- 
take to register deaths. None of them 
undertakes to register births. Outside of 
these fifteen states there are seventy-six 
cities included in the registration area. 
The entire population dwelling within the 
registration area is less than torty-two 
millions. Only forty-eight and eight- 
tenths per cent of all the population of the 
United States dwell! within registration 
areas; so that sweeping figures as to the 
whole people are based upon estimate and 
extremely imperfect statistics. Previous 
to 1900 there were only nine states where 
registraton was required, and previous 
to 1880 only three. Sporadic and unsat- 
isfactory attempts were made in a few 
of the states in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, but these ieee were 
practically abandoned. 

Now a new interest has arisen. In 
1903 Congress passed a joint resolution 
recommending the establishment of reg- 
istration, and last year the Census Bu- 
reau formulated a model law which will 
this vear be presented to the legislatures 
of all the states of the Union. The 
foundation of intelligent legislative action 
must be reliable statistical information. 
The nation, without fear of criticism for 
transgressing constitutional limitations, 
already has the power to gather vital 
statistics, and in so doing may, without 
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criticism, co-operate with the states in 
urging the adoption of such uniform 
methods of gathering vital statistics as 
shall make the statistics, when gathered, 
comparable one with another. 

The nation may, without fear of simi- 
lar criticism, establish a bureau or depart- 
ment of national health, as it has already 
established a bureau to look after pure 
foods, a bureau to look after commerce 
and business, a bureau to look after bank- 
ing and the currency, a bureau to look 
after labor, a bureau to look after agri- 
cultural interests and the dumb beasts of 
the field. Certainly it is well within the 
power of Congress to establish a bureau 
of national health to look after the most 
precious of our national assets; and such 
a bureau could be used to maintain mod- 
els of administrative efficiency at all 
points where the nation itself had direct 
jurisdiction over the life and welfare of 
its citizens, as in the army with its hos- 
pitals, in the navy with its hospitals, in 
its densely crowded departments where 
the great work of the nation is conducted 
by thousands of clerks, in its penal insti- 
tutions, in its quarantine establishments 
and among the Indian wards of the na- 
tion. Such a bureau could be an invalu- 
able source of inspiration and informa- 
tion. Such a bureau could take up, from 
the national standpoint, not alone tuber- 
culosis, but every other communicable, 
preventable and mitigable disease. Tu- 
berculosis destroys eleven and two-tenths 
per cent of all who die. Old age, which 
it would seem should be the ordinary ter- 
mination of existence, in actual experi- 
ence destroys only two per cent of man- 
kind. There is here, then, a wide mar- 
gin of ninety-eight per cent of all the liv- 
ing people of the United States, who must 
of course die sometime, who will die of 
some avoidable or mitigable disease un- 
less conditions are changed. This ninety- 
eight per cent might not all be saved, to 
fall only at the call of old age, but a very 
large percentage of them might be saved 
to lives of usefulness, and almost all of 
them might be helped so that they might 
live through additional years of continu- 
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ous and productive usefulness and social 
efficiency. . 

This tremendous economic saving can 
be made by the application of proper 
methods and the proper utilization of 
known remedies. 

There is no commodity of which civil- 
ization has been and is so wasteful as 
human life. There is no field in which 
the economic returns to society are so 
promising, measured in uplift or meas- 
ured in dollars or measured in any known 
form of productive energy, as in the field 
of preventive medicine, in the field of 
proper sanitation, proper hygiene and 
proper living. 

The significance of the suppression of 
tuberculosis, then, is the same in character 
and quality as the significance of the sup- 
pression of all preventable diseases and 
suffering, the continued existence of 
which impairs the social efficiency of the 
citizens of the United States, and this 
significance it is impossible scientifically 
to measure. It may be expressed clumsily 
in terms of dollars. It may be expressed 
clumsily in terms of years of effective 
working life. We cannot precisely meas- 
ure it. We cannot precisely state it. Statis- 
tics are useful as showing the drift of 
great force currents. Statistics are use- 
ful in warning us, in giving us an inti- 
mation whether we are moving onward 
or backward, upward or downward, in 
telling us generally the worth-while-ness | 
of given undertakings. 

My subject may really be summed up 
in a few words:. Tuberculosis as a na- 
tional disease invades more homes, de- 
stroys more lives, impairs more efficiency, 
costs more money, more agony and sor- 
row than any other one preventable dis- 
ease. Its suppression absolutely may not 
be expected, but its practical extermina- 
tion may be confidently hoped for, if so- 
ciety moves along the lines already clear- 
ly laid out for it. The significance of the 
suppression of tuberculosis cannot be 
adequately stated further than to say: In 
no known field of human enterprise 
would society reap so rich a harvest for 
its endeavors. 
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PITTSBURGH SURVEY EXHIBIT 


The Pittsburgh Survey, with its most 
impressive exhibit at the Carnegie Art 
Galleries ; its calm, clear, convincing and 
constructive spoken summaries; and 
its immediate and prospective results 
achieved and projected by Pittsburgh 
people is one of the two most notable 
events which have ever been registered in 
American industrial life. This one event 
promises effectually to promote social 
welfare as a business policy of employing 
capital. Such a basis of fact, perhaps, has 
never before been laid for this policy as in 
this, the most thorough, expert, first- 
hand investigation that has ever been 
made of the living conditions at a typical 
American industrial community. The 
commercial requirement to invest money 
and brains in the human factors of every 
industrial plant, was stated as a business 
proposition by the former president of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in 
such utterances as these: 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars to equip 
modern mills must, to be a future commer- 
cial success, carry with them other thousands 
for decent homes for workingmen to live in, 
who can give the full equivalent in healthy 
and effective service; machinery that maims 
men and causes loss and extra expense, must 
be supplanted by protected machinery or it 
will prove a losing proposition; the social 
welfare of his men is absolutely a part of 
the welfare of the manufacturer’s business; 
every man as he lives inherits much from 
his city, and before he dies, he should be- 
queath something of his time and talents for 
the higher good of that city. The cost of 
preventable disease and death in Pittsburgh 
every year is equivalent to the loss of a $3,- 
000,000 steel mill yielding ten per cent profit. 


POLICY OF AMERICAN FEDERATION 


The other event of the month which 
is likely to leave a lasting mark on the 
history of American legislation and in- 
dustry, was the committal of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the political 
policy proposed by its president, formu- 
lated by its executive council, emphasized 
by the logic of events in the recent cam- 
paign and election, and adopted with the 
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most aggressive unanimity ever given by 
federated. trade unions to any public 
measure. The endorsement of this de- 
liberately developed policy, and of the 
leadership of Mr. Gompers by the con- 
vention just held at Denver, was more 
unanimous and emphatic than we have 
all along been led to predict in these col- 
umns, by our impressions of the senti- 
ment of working people expressed in the 
labor press, and through the opinions of 
the leaders and the rank and file person- 
ally known to us.. The surprise of the 
convention was the deliberate withdrawal 
of the socialists’ opposition which has 
hitherto invariably registered both its 
speech and minority-vote against Mr. 
Gompers and the public policies of the 
federation. This is the more remarkable 
because the socialist press and leaders 
have, with common consent, attributed 
their bitter disappointment in polling so 
much smaller a vote.than was expected, 
to the counter attraction of the trade un- 
ion campaign. They claimed, however, 
that the decision of the federation to 
enter politics satisfied them for the pres- 
ent, as they relied upon the future to turn 
the tide in their direction. This assump- 
tion is wholly gratuitous, since there was 
nothing in the policy adopted or in the 
action endorsing it, that gave ground for 
any prediction other than that organized 
labor will endeavor to direct the votes of 
its members to those who, in Congress 
or state legislatures, will enact such leg- 
islation as seems to be for the best inter- 
ests of the industrial population and 
therefore of the whole country. 

This was the single, settled determi- 
nation of the most representative body of 
324 delegates which could be chosen by 
116 internationals, 38 state federations, 
606 city central bodies, 583 directly af- 
filiated trade and federal unions, having 
a paid-up membership of 1,586,885. 

In reaching this final settlement of its 
political policy the federation pursued the 
most deliberate, open and above board, 
thoroughgoing method of procedure. 
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Beginning with President Gompers’s de- 
tailed report of every act and the right 
and reason for it, the Executive Council 
reported its unanimous authorization and 
endorsement of every point of the policy 
pursued in carrying out the action of 
the Minneapolis convention. The com- 
mittee, to which was referred the presi- 
dent’s report, again presented this policy, 
point by point, for the free discussion and 
final decision of the delegates. 

At last as from the beginning, court 
decisions underlay the entrance of or- 
ganized labor into politics. Its funda- 
mental grievance is due to two injunc- 
tions. One was secured for the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company by Mr. Van 
Cleave, president of that company and 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, restraining labor officials from 
designating, publishing or reporting it as 
“unfair,” or including it in a list of con- 
cerns “we don’t patronize.” The other 
was secured in the Danbury hatters’ case 
on the ground that labor organizations 
are forbidden by the Sherman anti-trust 
law to act “in restraint of trade.” . The 
committee on the president’s report pre- 
sented a radical recommendation regard- 
ing these injunctions, ‘““That it is our duty 
to disregard them and we recommend 
that such be our action, taking whatever 
results may come.” 

Representing the conservative’ senti- 
ment, Vice-Presidents James Duncan and 
John Mitchell, combined their amend- 
ments declaring, “We will exercise all the 
rights and privileges guaranteed to us 
by the constitution and laws of our coun- 
try, and insist it is our duty to defend 
ourselves at all hazards, and we recom- 
mend that such be our action, taking 
whatever results may come.” After a 
plain-spoken discussion the roll call re- 
corded the decisive triumph of the con- 
servatives, representing 11,272 votes for 
the amendments, 3,550 being cast against 
them and therefore for the radical recom- 
mendation of the committee; delegates 
representing 375 votes not voting. On 
another ballot, previously taken, it was 
voted that “all candidates for legislative 
or judicial positions be carefully investi- 
gated as to their past acts, and inter- 
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rogated as to their position on this mat- 
ter, before they be given any support, and 
that those who from their actions or ex- 
pressions are deemed unsound, be, re- 
gardless of any other question, repudi- 
ated.” 

Relative to the non-partisanship and 
freedom of members to vote as they 
please, affrmed by the Minneapolis con- 
vention and by President Gompers 
throughout his report of the campaign, 
the convention first reaffirmed the dec- 
laration that “the American labor move- 
ment is not partisan to a political party; 
it is partisan to a principle, the principle 
of equal rights and human freedom.” 
And, while also reaffirming “the minority 
rights of the humblest man to vote where 
he pleases,” it held that “this declaration 
does not apply to an executive officer 
while he remains such.” This action suc- 
ceeded in defeating the renomination of 
Daniel J. Keefe for the vice-presidency, 
because after voting for and signing the 
political declarations of the Executive 
Council, he had publicly announced his 
personal opinion in dissent therefrom. 
Both he and Mr. Gompers magnanimous- 
ly withdrew all opposition to each other, 
but the convention proved to be so unal- 
terably opposed to re-electing Keefe that 
his nomination was withdrawn. It was 
noteworthy also that the objection by a 
single socialist delegate to the re-election 
of John Mitchell to the vice-presidency, 
on the ground of his connection with the 
National Civic Federation, met with no 
support from any other delegate. 

In the course of the discussion and vot- 
ing, which lasted a day and a half con- 
tinuously and which led to this final rati- 
fication of the federation’s political poli- 
cy, counsel was sought and secured from 
two outside sources. The fraternal dele- 
gates from the British Trade Union Con- 
giving their experience in revers- 
ing the Taff-Vale decision of the House 
of Lords by passing the trades dispute 
bill, reminded their American brethren 
that ‘ ‘decisions of courts often follow the 
ballots.” Raymond Robins of Chicago, 
who had taken a prominent part in the 
campaign, in an address which was re- 
ceived by the convention with great en- 
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thusiasm, strongly influenced it to re- 
vert from placing emphasis upon the 
presidential election to its original policy 
of confining its political activity to leg- 
islative and judicial elections. 

The solidity of the official front put 
up by organized labor in the political 
action of its highest and most represen- 
tative court, was signalized by the two 
most significant acts of the federation. 
One was the presentation of a loving cup 
to its old leader and a diamond ring to 
Mrs. Gompers, just when the endorse- 
ment of his political action was unani- 
mously given by the delegates. The 
other act was to re-elect him president of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
his twenty-seventh annual term with only 
a single dissenting socialist’s instructed 
vote. By this final action the federation 
disproved all suspicion of being divided 
by the political issue, and settled both the 
fact that organized labor is in politics to 
stay and the legislative policy which it is 
its single purpose to promote. 


VAN CLEAVE’S LESSON TO LABOR 


It is interesting to note how differently 
the issue over the recent elections was 
expected to work out at the Federation 
of Labor by some who supposed them- 
selves to be close to the situation. Writ- 
ing after the election and before the 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor, James W. Van Cleave, president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, gives his view of “the lessons of 
the campaign” in American Industries 
for November 15. Under the sub-title 
Gompers’s Political Fiasco, he claims that 
“the failure of Mr. Gompers to commit 
labor societies to his program of class 
privileges” was answered on November 
3 by the ballots of the members of the 
unions just as he had predicted and as 
every sensible person had a right to ex- 
pect. He thinks “it is safe to say that 
if similar provocation is offered again, 
the same sort of answer will be given.” 
‘Then turning from the voting at the polls, 
he thus confidently appeals for the vote 
of the federation at Denver: 


That the chastisement may be so decisive 
that it will never need to be administered 
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over again, the members of the unions ought 
to do some very plain talking against those 
leaders who have been placing them in a 
very false position. Through the regular 
machinery of the organizations they could 
do a good work for themselves and for the 
country by warning all demogogs and mar- 
plots, inside as well as outside their own 
ranks, that the unions are not the personal 
property of any scheming politicians, that 
the members of the unions have the Ameri- 
can habit of doing their own thinking, and 
that they, like all other Americans, divide 
between the parties according to their indi- 
vidual preferences as independent citizens, 
and not according to the prejudices or the 
caprices of any ignorant or corrupt boss in- 
side or outside their own fold. And the 
time for the unions to do this chastising is 
while the memory of the offense is still 
fresh in the minds of all the people of the 
country. : 


This occasion he points out to the dele- 
gates of the convention as “‘a fine oppor- 
tunity to repudiate and denounce such 
false and discreditable leadership, and to 
formally place themselves in accord with 
their fellow Americans of all elements.” 

In the evident hope, if not the belief, 
that the federation might be in the mood 
to do this, Mr. Van Cleave was moved 
to publish the following notable recogni- 
tion of the permanency of the unions and 
of the willingness of the great majority 
of the employers to make collective con- 
tracts with them: 


Believing that the unions are here to stay, 
and that if conducted intelligently, they can 
serve a useful purpose not only to their own, 
members, but to their employers, I would 
be glad to see them cast out their ignorant. 
and autocratic leaders, and thus remove all: 
obstructions to their observance of the laws,. 
and to their free exercise of American, 
methods. This would permit us to make. 
collective contracts with the unions, without. 
any loss of our self-respect and with the. 
confidence that the contracts would be car- 
ried out in spirit and in letter. In saying: 
this I believe that I voice the opinion of- 
nine out of ten of the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
that of a large majority of employers in 
general. 


In saying this Mr. Van Cleave explains 
that 


the war which Gompers has been making 
against the Buck Stove and Range Company 
(of which Mr. Van Cleave is president, and 
the grant of an injunction to which deter- 
mined the political policy of organized 1la- 
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bor), does not in the slightest degree change 
my views regarding the beneficent part 
which the labor societies can play in the 
development of the country and which many 
of them have played and are playing now. 
I have often said, and I repeat it here, that 
I am not opposed to labor unions as such, 
but only to the criminal practices of some 
of their leaders. I have always said that 
ninety-five per cent of the members of the 
labor unions are public spirited men who 
are asking no special favors from Congress 
or president, and who oppose all attempts 


of those politicians among their leaders who : 


want to make them the appendage of any 
political party or political clique. I can 
point to the result of the recent election as 
a proof of my good opinion of the mass of 
the members of the labor societies. 


A VOICE FROM THE RANK AND FILE 


A valued correspondent who is a loyal 
member of a great union in a personal 
letter accounting for the “lost labor vote” 
presents these facts with which any polit- 
ical policy of organized labor must surely 
reckon: 


Admit all Gompers’s contentions that the 
case of the Danbury hatters was an outrage, 
that injunctions are the same, that Bryan’s 
charge against the employers for bulldozing 
labor is true, still it does not account for 
the “lost iabor vote,” or for Taft’s majority. 


Now turn the thing entirely around, and 
look at it from the other fellow’s point of 
view. It is apparently a fact that the 
American workingman, or more than half of 
him, has a property interest of some kind 
or other and he will not stand for having 
that interest menaced, nor vote for a man 
whose avowed policy is to disturb that in- 
terest. 
Hill’s, and all the railways have acquired 
thousands of small stockholders in the last 
few years. Neither they nor their friends 
would vote for any one who was a menace 
to their income. The same applies to the 


insurance proposition, the householder, the, 
small business man, and all down the line. | 


The. United States Steel has increased the 
number of its stockholders 25,000 in the last 
three years. The Chicago People’s Gas has 
increased 3,500. A few shares of stock 
make a railroad or a trust look different to 
the holder. The workingmen householders 
have increased beyond estimation, I have 
seen no figures. There are still people poor 
and out of work, and there always will be. 
But the American workingmen, as a whole, 
have apparently an equity in the country 
that they did not have ten or twenty years 
ago. There is the “lost” labor vote. Work- 
ingmen will continue to vote as they have 
until shown something better. 


In regard to my own local organization, 
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the Typographical Union, it is a fact that 
more than fifty per cent have a property in- 
terest of some kind or other where twenty 
years ago they had none worth estimating. 
I believe the policy of different railroads 
and large corporations in selling stock to 
employes and small holders to be one of the 
shrewdest business-political moves. of late 
years. The other fellow thinks that what he 
has is real, and that injunctions are few and 
far off. Turn it around on the other side 
and look at it. 


CONSERVATION LEGISLATION 


The industrial issues in American poli- 
tics are not emphasized by the labor 
problem. One of the most interesting 
and significant results of the recent cam- 
paign and election was registered by the 
new Conservation League of America, 
the organization of which, as the direct 
outcome of the conference of governors 
at the White House, was recently noted 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons. The 
first activity of the league was devoted to 
pledging candidates for Congress and 
state legislatures to give their influence 
and active support to the principles of 
the League for the Conservation of our 
Country’s Natural Resources. The suc- 
cess it scored both in the campaign and 
in the election is highly encouraging. 
Of the 257 pledges received during the 
campaign from congressional aspirants, 
128 were given by republican candidates 
and 129 by democrats. Pennsylvania led 
with the pledges of thirty-three candi- 
dates. Illinois followed with thirty-one. 
New York was third with twenty-five. 
No candidate from any part of the coun- 
try expressed hostility to the movement, 
and but one congressman resented the 
request for an assurance of future co- 
operation. But the league failed to put 
any candidate on record from the states 
of Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah 
and Wyoming. The election returns 
show that of the 391 members of Congress 
elected, 140 assured the league of their 
approval and support. They constitute 


more than one-third of the total member- 


ship of Congress, ninety of them being 
republicans and fifty democrats. As a 
number of others have sent qualified let- 


ters of approval to the league, its secre- 
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tary, Walter L. Fisher, thinks it safe to 
assert that a substantial majority of the 
members of Congress can be counted on 
to vote for the Appalachian bill and the 


repeal of the Stone and Timber act which | 


are to be urged at the next session of 
Congress. 

The effort to enlist the support of all 
the legislative candidates in the several 
states was also remarkably successful. 
Pledges were received from 206 candi- 
dates for the state senate and 684 for 
the lower houses in state ‘assemblies. 
The most encouraging feature of the 
league is the fact that its membership, 
now comprising thirty great associations 
of citizens, includes representatives - of 
employing capital, such as the National 
Electric Light Association and _ the 
American Railway Association, and rep- 
resentative labor organizations such as 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and the American Federation of 
Labor. Notwithstanding the political 
differences between many of the mem- 
bers and the national administration, the 
delegates to the Denver session of the 
federation unanimously endorsed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s conservation policy. 


INDUSTRIAL COLONIZATION 


Modern missionary efforts are also 
taking on economic and industrial forms. 
Protestant missions both in foreign lands 
and among the backward races in our 
own land have for a long time exempli- 
fied the value of industrial education. 
The most recent, and perhaps the most 
significant missionary emphasis laid upon 
industrial agencies, was given by the 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago, Paul P. 
Rhode at the American Catholic Mission- 
ary Congress held last month in Chicago. 
In a notable address on colonization as a 
means of Catholic church extension, he 
claimed the support of the hierarchy for 


a highly organized and far-reaching ef-' 


fort to direct immigration for the good 
both of the immigrant and of the church. 
“Many of the ills of society, most of the 
vagaries, social and economic, that rise 
like mushrooms on the bed of an over- 
crowded industrialism, can be better 
solved by a wide distribution of popula- 
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tion than by academic theorizing,—and 
this spells immediate colonization.” 

From this fundamental thesis he plead- 
ed for the direction of over a million im- 
migrants each year, “most of them Cath- 
olics and children of the soil who may 
never have seen cities before.” Only 
four per cent of them, mostly non-Catho- 
lics, find their way to the farms. And 
yet he claimed that a large proportion 
was seeking farm lands, and “tens of 
thousands at industrial centers sigh for 
freedom from the unaccustomed fetters 
of shop work.” He thought large num- 
bers of them would gladly go out into the 
wilderness and hew their way in hard- 
ships, if they but knew how to get the 
land and felt they would have others of 
their race and church with them in the 
fight. As for the church, he thought it 
would prove to be better policy to divert 
a settler from undesirable. localities and 
direct him to colonies where both spir- 
itual and temporal welfare will be safe- 
guarded, rather than complacently to per- 
mit him to seek and settle on out of the 
way sites, and then with great expense 
and trouble supply casual spiritual min- 
istrations. The methods to be employed 
include investigating boards of represen- 
tative business men to pass on the propo- 
sition of railway and land companies; 
employment bureaus to co-ordinate the 
demand and supply of labor; publicity 
which through a directive and protective 
bureau shall supply reliable information 
regarding desirable property with details 
as to rainfall, transportation, markets, 
irrigation and facilities for worship and 
education. One of the comments on this 
remarkable scene was to the effect that 
“it is easier to keep people when we have 
them, than to organize missionary socie- 
ties when we have lost them.” 


CHURCH AND LABOR 


The Protestant emphasis on the neces- 
sity of taking industrial measures finds 
its foremost expression in the establish- 
ment of departments of labor or indus- 
try by various denominations. In Chi- 
cago there lias come to a close an exten- 
sive series of “shop meetings” carried on 
by the Laymen’s Evangelistic Council. 
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For two weeks meetings have been held 
each day at the noon hour in a large num- 
ber of factories and other industrial es- 
tablishments. One hundred and ten pas- 
tors of different denominations made 
addresses. Many employers heartily co- 
operated to render the meetings success- 
ful, and employes in large numbers gave 
sympathetic hearings. Over 200 meet- 
ings were held, the audiences ranging 
from 400 to 2,000. _ 

This campaign culminated in a mass 
meeting in the Second Regiment Armory 
on Sunday afternoon, November 22. 
The chief speaker was Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, head of the Department of 
Church and Labor of the Presbyterian 
Church. On Sunday morning and even- 
ing many of the city pastors held services 
and preached sermons on the labor prob- 
lems in their respective churches. 

The mass meeting drew an attendance 
of several hundred, the great majority 
of whom were trade unionists, many of 
them officials and leaders in their crafts 
and local unions. Fourteen vice-presi- 
dents of the Evangelistic Council, all 
members of trade unions, occupied the 
platform with the other officers of the 
council, several of whom are men of 
wealth and prominence. The Sermon on 
the Mount was read by a member of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, and 
prayer was offered by a pastor. Mr. 
Stelzle referred to his trade union mem- 
bership and the fact that he still carries 
the card, and from this vantage ground 
he pointed out that the labor union is 
not by any means perfect, and that the 
labor question is larger than the organi- 
zation. He said: “If all the unions were 
wiped out to-morrow we still would have 
the labor problems with us. The work- 
ers are slowly and surely coming into 
their own and there is no power on earth 
that can stop the onward march.” But 
faith in the efficacy of the union organi- 
zation in securing social justice was ex- 
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pressed emphatically, and referring to 
abuses which creep in, the speaker de- 
clared that .“the, union must be judged 
rather by the principles for which it 
stands than by the tactics it sometimes 
adopts.” 

“Tt is the business of the church to 
create social unrest,’ said Mr. Stelzle, 
“and not, as some suppose, to make the 
workers contented with their lot.” The 
growth of a labor question in foreign 
lands which have been awakened by mis- 
sionary effort, was then instanced, and 
bringing the matter closer home, Mr. 
Stelzle continued : 

If I did not believe that the church I rep- 
resent had a message to deliver against child 
labor, unfair conditions for women workers, 
sweatshops and kindred evils, 1 would leave 


that church and seek some other organiza- 
tion that was opposed to these conditions. 


I have heard some of my brothers in the 


pulpit pray to the Lord to preserve and pro- 


tect the children in the factories. I can also 
pray to the Lord for their protection, but I 
do not believe in letting all the responsibil- 
ity rest.on the Lord. I believe it is a ques- 
tion for the state legislatures, and the organ- 
ized labor movement believes so too. 


International wars will never be stopped 
through conferences at The Hague. They 
will be stopped when the workers of the 
world refuse to go out and shoot one an- 
other down to satisfy greed and avarice. 
The great temperance movement which is 
sweeping over the country is due in large 
measure to the work of organized labor. It 
is because of these great moral questions 
which the organized labor movement stands 
for, that I am in sympathy with it and that 
the church is in sympathy with it also. 


Clothing for winter for men and 
women, boys and girls is very much 
needed by the Wuman’s Auxiliary 
to the Bellevue Tubercul. sis Clinic 
for the patients coming to the Day 
Camp Ferry Boat ane for the pa- 
tients who come totne Tuberculosis 
Clinic. These patients musttaKe the 
Fresh Air treatment and have most 
of them _ been out of work for a long 
time. They need werm clothing. 


Please notify Miss G. Wilson, Out- 
Patient Department, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, and she wi'l send for the pack- 
age, or send them directto her. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


TO CONTROL LOAN 
SHARKS IN ILLINOIS 


The recent decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court declaring unconstitutional 
the law enacted in 1905 regulating the as- 
signment of wages for loans has led to 
an organized movement to secure at the 
coming session of the Legislature a few 
to legalize the business under clear, spe- 
cific and strict limitations. The Legal 
Aid Society of Chicago, through its at- 
torney, M. B. Wellington, has investi- 
gated and studied the conditions in Chi- 
cago, and on the basis of this knowledge 
has drawn a bill, support for which it is 
now seeking. 

Mr. Wellington has found that there 
are at present 125 loan shark offices in 
Chicago, whose capital ranges from $10,- 
000 to over $100,009, their combined 
capital being conservatively estimated at 
$3,500,000. With an average loan of $50 
about 70,009 people are steadily paying 
their toll through the windows of these 
offices. In the face of adverse legislation 
the business has been steadily increasing 
both in number of offices and volume of 
loans. The demand and necessity for loans 
to wage earners of small resources are 
such that the business, entirely illegal, 
flourishes in the face of the law. And 
the very fact of the law creates the 
risk involved in doing an illegal busi- 
ness,—a risk which tends to make still 
higher the charges on the borrower. The 
present rates on the average salary 
loan are from ten to twenty per cent 
a month and average close to twelve 
per cent a month. These rates are out of 
all proportion to the benefit derived by 
the borrower from the use of the 
loan. Even assuming that the use of 
a dollar is of greater value in proportion 
to the need of the borrower, the question 
becomes: ‘Can the man who needs a 
small loan for the necessities of life se- 
cure it at a rate of interest commensurate 
with the benefit he derives from its use? 


If a rate based on the necessary charges 
of the business and allowing a small 
profit is still too high to be commensurate 
with the benefit to the borrower, then the 
whole business should be prohibited. 

The present rates on salary loans are 
very much higher than those on chattel 
mortgages, though the latter would of 
necessity be higher in Illinois than in 
most states. This is because the Illinois 
laws make it very difficult to foreclose on 
household goods. While this increases 
the risk in chattel mortgages and thus 
keeps the rate high, it must also be con- 
sidered as a sort of insurance for the 
borrower that he will not suffer the loss 
of his furniture. The chief reason for 
the great difference in the rates 
between these two branches of the 
loan business as now conducted is the 
great number of bad loans made by the 
salary men to drunkards, gamblers and 
men with no permanent residences, 
whereas the chattel mortgage is almost 
invariably given to a family man whose 
wife joins him in it. 

The legislation proposed by the Legal 
Aid Society has for its fundamental pro- 
vision the legalizing of a four per cent 
a month rate on salary loans, since it is 
contended that this is the lowest rate 
now possible which would allow the mak- 
ing of the smallest loans based on actual 
computation of the costs of the business 
and on the assurance that a few of the 
stronger men now in the business will 
continue to operate under such a regula- 
tion. It is estimated that reduction of 
the rate as indicated would save to this 
class of borrowers in the city of Chicago 
tl.e sum of $1,120,000 a year. 

The detailed provisions of the proposed 
law are as follows: 

1. A flat rate of four per cent a month with 
no further or other charges whatsoever 


either for recording, acknowledging or ex- 
amining the security. 
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2. Requiring that the borrower be given 
a ticket showing the nature of the security 
and its owner or holder, and the amount 
loaned and interest charged. 

3. Providing for the forfeiture of interest 
and principal and avoiding the security 
where more than four per cent a month is 
charged on any loan. 

4. Making it a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine to fail or refuse to give the bor- 
rower a memorandum showing the nature 
of the security, its: owner or holder, the 
amount of the loan and the rate charged. 

Under this law the worthless class of 
the business could not be handled, and ac- 
cordingly the worthy and safe loans 
would get the use of money at a lower 
rate, since they would not be burdened 
with supporting the undesirable risks. 
Moreover, some competition would be 
more likely to arise since those who would 
not now go into the business on account 
of its illegal nature would be more in- 
clined to enter the field. 

The general situation and the proposed 
legislation were discussed by Mr. Well- 
ington before a meeting of the Commu- 
nity League of Chicago on Saturday 
evening, December 5, and that body is 
considering the advisability of actively 
and aggressively urging the bill. The 
Community League was started last June 
as the Neighborhood Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, but it voted in favor of 
the new name at the December 5 meeting. 


SALARY LOAN COMPANIES 
FACE WIDE PUBLICITY 


“The Exposé of That Slimy Metropoli- 
tan Keptile, The Loan Shark,’ “The 
Loan Shark’s Nefarious Business,” “The 
Loan Sharks of Cincinnati Feel the Whip 
of Public Opinion,” “The City’s Cam- 


paign Against the Salary Loan Business; ’ 


These are a few of the headlines in the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune which 
for two weeks past has had articles on 
the evils of the salary loan business, The 
publicity that the loan sharks are getting 
all over the country is due largely to the 
publication of The Salary Loan Business 
in New York City? by Clarence W. Was- 
‘sam, which was reviewed in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons for November 14. 


1 The Salary Loan Business in New York City, by 
Clarence W. Wassam, Ph.D, With extracts from an 
Unpublished Report by Frank Julian Warne, Ph. D. 
New York. Charities Publication Committée, 1908, 
Jn paper covers, price postpaid, $.75. 
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In that book Mr. Wassam says that the 
manager of one of the largest loan com- 
panies in the country told him that his 
business could not continue under the 
continued fire of an organized publicity 
campaign. The Press Bureau of CHari- 
TIES AND THE Commons, taking its cue 
from this manager who was speaking 
from experience gained during a rather 
desultory campaign continued by The 
New York Herald, sent out two articles 
on the evils of the business to over five 
hundred newspapers in every state in the 
Union. One of the articles was mailed 
to every evening paper published in a city 
having over 25,000 population, and the 
other was sent out to morning papers in 
cities of like size. 

The feeling that has been aroused all 
over the country against the operation of 
salary loan companies is largely the re- 
sult of the wide circulation of these press 
articles. The Commercial Tribune in 
Cincinnati is attacking local companies in 
a most thoroughgoing manner and ever 
since the article was released for pubtica- 
tion on November 14 it has been ham- 
mering away at the business, publishing 
the chapters of the Wassam book on its 
front pages. 

As a result of this campaign in Cin- 


A CARTOON FROM THE CINCINNATI 
COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE. 


; 
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cinnati a committee of leading citizens 
has been organized to investigate the 
business. Twenty companies are known 
to exist in Cincinnati and according to 
the Commercial Tribune there are prob- 
ably at least thirty others doing business 
secretly. The manager of the Tolman 
Company has been arrested and fined 
$209. In passing the sentence Judge Lue- 
ders severely arraigned the whole sys- 
tem of salary loans and ordered those 
who persisted in remaining in the busi- 
ness to comply with all of the details of 
the law. 

The campaign of the Commercial Trib- 
une is the best organized and the best 
executed of any that have come to the 
attention of this magazine. Other papers 
are doing their part, however, in ridding 
their cities of these loan companies. 

Papers in Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Washing- 
ton, Virginia, Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
South Dakota and Tennessee have print- 
ed the articles and many others not re- 
ported by clipping bureaus have undoubt- 
ediy used the material. 

Among those making particular efforts 
to oust the loan companies is the News- 
Leader of Richmond, Virginia. The edi- 
tor writes that the city is trying to put 
out the “money sharks” and that the mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of the 
editors by a committee of merchants who 
said that good citizens were being hound- 
ed out of the city and that the working 
people were prevented from buying the 
necessities of life by the extortions of 
money lenders. All the Richmond com- 
panies but three have been driven out of 
the city and the News-Leader is doing its 
best to get rid of them. Tolman is now 
under indictment on two or three counts. 

The publicity campaign of this maga- 
zine was strengthened by other timely 
articles appearing in some of the leading 
periodicals. In the Independent for No- 
vember 5, E. L. Theiss had an article on 
Loan Slaves and Their Emancipation. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay wrote in the De- 
cember Review of Reviews on the Evils 
of Salary Loans, and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post for some time back has been at- 
tacking the methods of the loan shark. 
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James H. Collins had an article in that 
magazine on May 2, 1908, entitled Hit- 
ting the Loan Shark. An editorial coy- 
ering a similar ground appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post for November 14. 
If the salary loan broker is to be driven 
out of business by publicity, as the New 
York manager told Mr. Wassam, his hold 
on the small wage earner ought to be 
considerably weaker than it was before 
the newspapers and magazines joined in 
this effective work of making his real 
methods known to the public. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


A year ago, by resolution of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, a commission was 
appointed to consider the question of old 
age pensions, to make a careful study of 
systems which had been introduced for 
old age pensions in other countries, and 
to make such recommendations to the 
Legislature at its coming session as they 
might deem fit. 

This commission has been actively at 
work since its appointment. The results 
of its labors may be said to have crys- 
tallized at a meeting which was held on 
Friday, December 4, under the auspices 
of the Boston City Club, at which M. W. 
Alexander, the chairman of the Old Age 
Pension Commission, presided. 

The speakers were F. Spencer Baldwin, 
the executive secretary of the Old Age 
Pension Commission, who outlined the 
studies so far made by the commission. 
Owing to the fact that the commission 
has not as yet presented its report, Mr. 
Baldwin regretted his inability to state 
the conclusions at which they had arrived. 
The speaker stated that, notwithstanding 
the attention which had been given to the 
study since it was first taken up by the 
commission, the latter had by no means 
concluded its labors, and in making its 
report in January would petition the Leg- 
islature to continue the commission for 
another year. 

Mr. Baldwin was followed by Louis D. 
Brandeis, who spoke of the results that 
had been accomplished under the savings 
bank insurance plan, and suggested that, 
in a country so democratic as ours, and 
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with our traditions and inheritance, the 
savings bank was a feasible, logical plan, 
under which to make provision for old 
age. 

The actuary of the General Insurance 
Guaranty Fund had prepared several 
forms of policies under which the policy 
holder received an annuity at a definite 
age. Mr. Brandeis deplored any attempt 
to introduce an old age pension system, 
such as the one recently adopted in Eng- 
land. English conditions, he asserted, 
may have necessitated the enactment of 
such a law, but the fact that such legisla- 
tion was deemed necessary indicated lack 
of provision in other directions; particu- 
larly, in keeping up standards of wages, 
and standards of living. If the English 
workman, he contended, had received a 
living wage, he would have been able to 
save and to make provision for the day 
when he became old and incapacitated. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who has recently returned 
from a visit to Europe, where he has been 
studying insurance methods, stated, that 
in his belief, the question of the care of 
the aged was only one phase of a much 
larger proposition, which included provis- 
ion against sickness, accident, and in- 
validity. At the bottom of the question 
was not the need of making provision for 
the dependent aged poor, but the need to 
safeguard and protect the workman, so 
that he could make provision himself for 
his old age, and spend his declining years 
in peace and comfort. Such protection, 
in the opinion of Dr. Frankel, included a 
comprehensive insurance scheme, which 
should make ample provision for the 
workman in case of sickness, should in- 
sure him against accident and invalidity 
resulting from our complex industrial 
conditions. When sickness insurance can 
be developed as it has been in Europe, to 
the extent that it shall not be merely re- 
medial, but preventive; when accident 
insurance is directed not merely to giv- 
ing the workman compensation in case 
of injury, but to preventing occurrence of 
accidents, and when standard of wages 
and.standard of living have been raised 
to a point that the workman may lay aside 
enough for his future, any question of an 
old age pension will largely disappear. 
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AN INVFSTIGATION 


WITH CONSTRUCTIVE RESULTS 


The investigation of alleged instances’ 
of neglect and abuse at the Cook County 
Hospital for the Insane near Chicago, 
has had a fortunate issue. Complaints of 
relatives involving eight cases, chiefly re- 
ported by newspapers, led the Board of 
County Commissioners through its presi- 
dent to appoint a commission of inquiry 
consisting of four members of the board 
and five outside citizens. The latter only 
voted on the conclusions involving the 
official responsibility for the injuries to 
the eight patients whose cases were in- 
vestigated. After a most thorough inquiry, 
in which all the officials accused or im- 
plicated unreservedly co-operated with 
the commission, its preliminary report of 
last week completely exonerated Dr. 
Wilhite, the superintendent, and all asso- 
ciated with him in the management. 

The injuries which formed the basis of 
complaint resulted from accidents to pa- 
tients far advanced in paretic dementia, 
which rendered them peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the fractures or ruptures they re- 
ceived. In only one instance was it sus- 
pected that death resulted directly from 
the injury. While crediting the hospital 
staff with doing as well as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances, the com- 
mission unanimously arraigned the condi- 
tions which subjected patients to risks 
from overcrowding and an insufficiency 
of doctors, nurses, and attendants. As 
the latter are on duty in the wards from 
twelve to fourteen hours daily, with only 
four free days each month, and as their 
wages are but thirty to fifty dollars a 
month, it is found impossible to secure 
the training, efficiency and continuity of 
service needed. 

At the request of the president of the 
county board, the commission decided to 
continue its advisory co-operation dur- 
ing the contemplated transference of the 
infirmary for the care of the poor and the 
hospital for consumptives, from Dunning 
to the new buildings about to be erected 
on the site at Oak Forest near Blue 
Island. When this is effected the care 
of the insane now maintained by Cook 
county will be assumed by the state of 
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Illinois. In view of this long wished for 
consummation, the commission decided to 
recommend the establishment-of-a thor- 
oughly equipped and scientifically con- 
ducted psychopathic ward at the Cook 
county general hospital in Chicago. 

For all this further work of the com- 
mission, two of its members, Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor and Sherman C. Kingsley, 
superintendent of the Chicago Relief and 
Aid Society, were appointed a committee 
to formulate the method of procedure. 
Thus the temporary inquiry has not only 
resulted in the accrediting of the manage- 
ment, but in the determination of a con- 
structive policy which ought to make the 
institutions of Cook county the very best 
of their kind. 


MILH FOR BABIES 
LESSONS t OR MOTHERS 


The New York Milk Committee has 
reported: in interesting detail on the 
work of the seven infas.is’ milk depots 
which it has maintained since June as 
a means of distributing pure milk, 
through nurses, to mothers whom physi- 
cians have found unable to feed their 
babies at the breast. The milk has all 
been sold, those who could not afford it 
having been paid for in full or part 
by relief agencies. The nurses in charge 
gave instruction to the mothers, both at 
the milk depots and in their homes, and 
twenty-nine physicians were enlisted for 
consultations. Careful records were kept 
by means of charts. The nurses who 
worked in the depots soon secured a 
strong hold on the mothers and were en- 
abled to watch the babies daily. Two 
nurses were assigned to visiting in the 
homes, without duties at the depots. 
These two had more breast-fed babies 
and more babies over one year old than 
the depot nurses, which, the report says, 
may account for the fact that there were 
only four deaths among the 205 babies 
in their care during the summer. The 
depots were divided into those which dis- 
pensed raw milk and those which dis- 
pensed pasteurized milk. At the raw 
milk depots eighteen babies died out of 


~ 1An illustrated copy of the report will be sent by the 
New York Milk Committee, 1u5 East 22d street, post- 
paid, fur 25 cents. 
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446 taken to them, and at the pasteurized 
milk depots fifteen died out of 338. Four 
babies also died who attended classes 
not connected with milk depots. Of 
these deaths Wilbur C. Phillips, secre- 
tary of the committee, says: 


From the facts entered on the record 
charts, Dr, G. R. Pisek, chairman of the as- 
sociation of physicians who are working 
with the depots, has estimated that out of 
the thirty-seven infants who died in all, the 
depots apparently were responsible for three 
deaths, possibly responsible for one death, 
and not responsible for thirty-three deaths. 
The three deaths for which the depots ap- 
parently were responsible and the one death 
for which they were possibly responsible, 
were of raw milk babies. From a _ nutri- 
tional standpoint, the babies fed on the mod- 
ified milk improved more uniformly and 
more readily than those fed at the inde- 
pendent. consultations. 

The work of the summer demonstrates 
that even in the present condition of the 
milk supply, infant mortality may be re- 
duced through the holding of classes or con- 
sultations in which physicians, assisted by 
nurses, instruct mothers how to feed and 
care for their babies. The significance of 
this, briefly, is that with no expense what- 
ever for purchasing equipment and modify- 
ing milk, any city or organization may save 
lives through a program of pure and simple 
education. 

Whole milk should be sold in connection 
with modified milk because the exclusive 
sale of the latter discourages breast feeding, 
because home modification of whole milk is 
desirable from an educational standpoint, 
and because it is cheaper. 

Infants’ milk depots, our experience 
shows, cannot be supported without philan- 
thropic assistance rendered either through 
reduced prices of business losses or through 
direct relief. The best ‘method would be to 
sell the milk on a business basis in co-ope- 
ration with physicians, philanthropists, so- 
cial workers and the municipality. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITION 


The first week of the International Tu- 
berculosis Exhibition in New York city 
not only broke all records for attendance 
at the Museum of Natural History, but 
the throngs were so great as to suggest 
to social workers all over the country that 
after all consumption can be cured, if 
an attendance of 145,030 is any indica- 
tion of what may be expected to develop 
throughout the United States as the pres- 
ent systematic campaigns gain impetus 


43,7:3 PEOPLE SAW THE TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBIT ON SUNDAY. 


and money. The.attendance for the first 
week was as follows: 


Monday, November 30)... 5.10.08 2) 10,068 
Tuesday, Wecember 12 a..20 cite cicleee 14,199 
Wednesday, December 2............ 14,998 
Tharsday,, December B20 asics ora casne 14,102 
Mriday,  Wecentbers 4iirc. a swasyece eae acs 18,141 
Saturday, -lecemibersd.. 4. ences mane 29,809 
Sunday, December 6 (4 hours)..... 43,713 
_Total LOT W EC] an oro reeh kee eaeiores 145,030 


The remarkable attendance on Sunday 
drew out police reserves to keep the 
crowd moving and in order. As early as 
one. o'clock 500 persons were standing at 
the Columbus avenue door of the muse- 
um, and an hour later a line similar in 
size to a baseball crowd on a summer 
Saturday afternoon was crowding its way 
into the building. 


It is evident that the attendance 
is not materially swelled by novelty- 
hunters or sensation-seekers. Soberly, 


thoughtfully, the visitors move slowly 
through the three floors of the exhibition. 
On Friday evening, December 4, a re- 
markable meeting of physicians was held, 
at. which. Dr, H. M: Biows,. Driv. 
Trudeau, Dr. Simon Flexner, Dr. F. D. 
Bryant, Dr. Lawrence F. Flick and Ed- 
ward T. Devine spoke. Monday, Decem- 
ber 7, Church Night was observed, the 
speakers being Eugene A. Philbin, Rev. 
Wm. T. Manning, Rev. Nehemia Boyn- 
ton, Rev. Stephen S. Wise, Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, and Rev. Walter Laidlaw. 
On Monday afternoon, December 7, Rev. 
William J. Dawson, Dr. A. Jacobi, and 
Dr. Laidlaw were the speakers at a gen- 
eral meeting. 
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PROPOSED REFORM 
FOR CHARITY CONFERENCES 


Whatever the value of addresses or 
papers read at charity conferences, both 
state and national, there is one criticism 
that comes up annually,—‘“There is not 
enough time for effective discussions ; and 
if there were time the de‘egates could 
not make the most of the discussions be- 
cause they had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to read the papers before they 
were presented.” 

The New York State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections has taken a 
long step in trying to make the 1009 
meeting. a real “conference” instead of 
a series of meetings where papers are 
read, followed by brief discussions be- 
tween two or three delegates. The Com- 
mittee on Organization, in its report, rec- 
ommends 
that all papers to be presented at the next 
conference he required to be filed with the 
secretary before October 1, 1909; that a syn- 
opsis be prepared for and by the secretary; 
and that this be printed in a bulletin to be 
mailed to the members of the conference at 
least two weeks prior to the meeting so that 


papers may be intelligently and deliberately 
discussed. 

We recommend also that the committee 
on reports from cities and counties be al- 
lotted twenty minutes on the program of 
the second day; that the report of that com- 
mittee be printed and distributed in advance 
of the meeting. 


This plan of giving ample time for dis- 
cussicns, based on a real knowledge of 
what the speaker said, has already been 
adopted by several European. societies 
and proven successful. 
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NEW YORK’S 
ETHICAL SOCIAL LEAGUE 


Taking upon itself the stupendous task 
of harmonizing the interests working for 
social betterment the Ethical-Social 
League has been organized in New York 
and for a year has carried on public meet- 
ings at which differing points of view have 
been presented in debate. On December I 
the league held its first annual meeting at 
the Hotel Martha Washington. After 
the business meeting at which the present 
officers were re-elected, about one hun- 
dred and fifty members and guests dined 
together. The topic for discussion was 
the Possibilities of the Ethical-Social 
League,—a Union of the Ethical-Social 
Forces of the Community. 

Dr. George William Knox, president 
of the Union Theological Seminary and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
presided. 

The work of the league in carrying 
on its propaganda was clearly manifested 
in the diversity of interests represented 
at the tables: Clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, socialists, workers, dreamers, 
were all there anxious to demonstrate 
that they sought a common end. 

The speech of Dr. Stephen Wise, which 
called upon the ethical forces of the com- 
munity to lead sentiment in resenting the 
public honors heaped upon a representa- 
tive of the political system responsible 
for New York at its worst, raised discus- 
sion. , 

The discouragement by Dr. Maurice 
H. Harris of such interesting phases of 
Christianity as are being manifested in 
the Emmanuel and Christian Science 
movements struck a discordant note. 

Dr. John C. Coleman, a Baptist minis- 
ter of Boston, reported that the league 
had been the inspiration of a similar or- 
ganization in Boston. Other speakers 
were: Dr. Howard Mellish of Brooklyn, 
John Spargo and James B. Reynolds. 
The Ethical-Social League announces a 
public conference on The Church and the 
Social Awakening, at Hotel Astor on 
Monday, December 14, at 3 P. M. 

Prof. Walter -Rauschenbusch, -author 
of Christianity and the Social Crises, will 
be the principal speaker and Dr. George 
Alexander will preside. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
WORKERS ORGANIZE 


A recent meeting of fifty workers in 
domestic science at Greenwich House 
looked to the formation of a Home Eco- 
nomics Association of Greater New York. 
The gathering included teachers in do- 
mestic science in local colleges and insti- 
tutions and in the public schools, several 
persons engaged in lines of social work 
specially concerned with home problems, 
and others in related fields. A first meet- 
ing of this sort was held about a year ago 
at the Warren Goddard House, and the 
growing interest manifests itself now in 
the proposal that an organization be 
formed and a series of conferences and 
meetings provided each year. 

The topic considered at this second 
meeting was: “What may be cone by the 
teachers of New York to further the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis?” The main 
address was delivered by Dr. Ira S. Wile 
who emphasized the possibilities of the 
public school in providing an education 
for health outlining in concrete detail pro- 
cedures and possibilities. He was fol- 
lowed by Miss Adelaide Nutting, director 
of hospital economics at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who described 
a week’s “tuberculosis institute” arranged 
for the 500 public school teachers. of 
Newfoundland last summer. They were 
brought together at government expense 
and on successive days were instructed 
by physicians and hygienic experts on the 
sanitation of the school building and the 
private home, and in the elements of 
personal hygiene, especially in regard to 
the prevention of tuberculosis. 

At the close of the meeting, a commit- 
tee was appointed to draw up a basis of 
organization for a home economics asso- 
ciation of Greater New York, which will 
report at a meeting to be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History on 
December 12 at 10 A. M. There will be 
an address by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
professor of physical education in Co- 
lumbia University, and a permanent or- 
ganization will be effected. The commit- 
tee on organization, to whom names and 
organizations should be sent, includes the 
following : 
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Mrs. Mary E. Williams, New York public 
schools; Miss Mary F. Snow, Pratt Institute; 
Miss Helen Kinne, Teachers College; Miss 
Bowles, Warren Goddard House; Miss Mabel 
Kittredge, Housekeeping Centers; and Mrs. 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, Greenwich House. 


FATHER CURRY 
ON SETTLEMENTS 


Father Curry, of New York, at the 
Catholic Missionary Congress recently 
held in Chicago, restated his strongly ad- 
verse opinions with regard to settlement 
houses and their work. His statements 
charging insincerity on the part of those 
who devote time or money to the settle- 
ments, met with definite demurrers from 
influential Catholic sources. One Catho- 
lic, writing to a Chicago newspaper, 
pointed out that Father Curry’s own ad- 
vocacy of settlements as part of the 
Catholic parish system indicated that the 
settlements had accomplished results 
worthy of emulation. Miss Addams 
voiced the general feeling of settlement 
adherents in welcoming very heartily this 
suggestion of Father Curry. 

Two of the grievances brought out in 
this address have had some justification 
in a few sporadic instances. Now and 
then a new settlement gives publicity to 
statements about local conditions which 
create a false and injurious notion as to 
the manners and morals of the poor. But 
it is absolutely beyond controversy that 
settlement work, by and large, has 
brought to the well-to-do classes a new 
and far higher conception of the capa- 
bilities and virtues of the immigrant in- 
dustrial population of our cities. It is 
true that a few settlements, not the rep- 
resentative ones and forming only a mi- 
nute proportion of the whole number, 
carry on efforts which, in result if not 
in intention, are of a proselytizing nature. 
Set against this, however, two infinitely 
outweighing considerations: that as the 
result of the whole drift of settlement ex- 
perience, the Protestant settlement work- 
er is thereby made far more tolerant and 
far more appreciative of the Catholic 
faith; and, at the settlement, in nearly all 
cases the young Catholic makes his first 
essay into the life of a predominantly 
Protestant country, not by encountering 
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bitter prejudices but by coming into re- 
lations with an agency directed by men 
and women who express to him,—along 
with other results of historical study, 
travel, broad acquaintance and public- 
spirited citizenship,—a sincere respect 
for the religious convictions of his. fa- 
thers and of his race. 

Attention was called by Father Curry 
to the fact that Catholics are not often 
found in positions of responsibility at 
settlement houses. A change is coming 
about in this respect. The persistent ef- 
fort which many settlements have been 
making for years to secure Catholic di- 
rectors and residents is beginning to meet 
with an encouraging response. Certainly 
it must be a very small remnant of the 
settlements anywhere in the country 
which would not eagerly go at least half 
way to welcome Catholic co-operation. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
ECONOMIC MEETINGS 


The annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Statis- 
tical Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., December 28-31. 

The Sociological Society will hold 
seven sessions, one of them a joint meet- 
ing with the Economic Association and 
another with the Statistical Association, 
All will be grouped around a discussion 
of some aspect of the general topic, The 
Family in Modern Society, which will be 
divided as follows: relation of the family 
to social change; how do home condi- 
tions react upon the family; are modern 
industry and city life unfavorable to the 
family; how does the woman movement 
react upon the family; has the freer 
granting of divorce proved an evil; how 
far should the state go in individualiz- 
ing the members of the family; how far 
should family property be conserved and 
encouraged. Detailed programs may be 
had by applying to the secretary, Prof. 
C. W. A. Veditz, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

The, American Statistical Society an- 
nounces for the joint meeting the even- 
ing of December 28, an address by the 
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vice-president, S. N. D. North, on The 
Relation of Statistics to Sociology and 
Economics. The afternoon of December 
29 there will be two subjects, The Teach- 
ing of Statistics, with the principal paper 
by Prof. William B. Bailey of Yale; and 
The Classification of Occupations, with 
the principal paper by William C. Hunt 
of Washington, D. C. Plans are making 
for another joint session with the Socio- 
logical Society with a paper on Statistics 
of Marriage and Divorce by Joseph A. 
Hill of the Census Bureau. 


THE MINNESOTA 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


Meeting in St. Paul, November 14-17, 
the Minnesota State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction concerned itself with 
many phases of social effort having not 
only to do with city problems but with the 
charities of the state and rural communi- 
ties. A special feature was a discussion 
of the relief measures in the recent 
calamities at Chisholm and Clinton. The 
careful organization of relief following 
the Clinton cyclone was described by C. 
W. Wheeler. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice was rendered by a volunteer police 
corps; a volunteer nurse was assigned to 
each injured person, and the relief fund 
was distributed by a committee which 
tabulated statistics regarding the condi- 
tion and need of each family. A paper 
by Mayor Freeman, of Chisholm, was 
read detailing the thorough way in which 
the stricken city met the emergency. A 
careful system of accounting was at once 
adopted which now shows just what was 
done with all contributions. At no time 
was anyone forced to sleep without shelter, 
cot and blankets. Those in need filled out 
a card showing former conditions, and 
many were found to be able to care for 
themselves. Eighty-seven small houses 
were speedily built, furniture was given 
to many people, some received lumber, 
and to others who had lost all,—mostly 
widows and domestic servants, actual 
cash was given. The work was carried 
on efficiently through committees on 
finance, help, housing, and_ provisions, 
each of which met every evening or 
oftener. 

The friendly personal quality which all 
charity work should have was frequently 
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emphasized throughout the conference. 
Mrs. C. C. Higbee, president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke of 
this in urging women to devote more 
time to friendly visiting which, if done 
in a democratic spirit, can do much to 
bring self-respect to a family. The value 
of this friendliness was also evidenced in 
the description of Relief by Volunteers 
in Private Societies, by John W. Willis, 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. The 
work of these various religious and na- 
tional bodies, he declared, is fortified,. 
sustained, and advised by organizations 
of associated charities. The personal re- 
lation in charity work was the keynote 
of a paper by Eugene T. Lies, general 
secretary of the Minneapolis Associated 
Charities. He cited the criticisms which 
have been made of the “red-tape,” “me- 
chanical method,’ and “officialism” of 
organized charity, and then pointed out 
that the real problem of poverty cannot 
be solved merely by dispensing material 
relief, but that to uproot its causes re- 
quires the thought and study and effort 
of the professional social worker whose 
service is in fact all the more effective if- 
permeated with genuine sympathy. 

Relief by organized labor was the suh- 
ject of an able paper by W. E. McEwen, 
secretary of the State Federation of La- 
bor, whose remarks have additional sig- 
nificance at this time owing to his recent 
appointment by Governor Johnson as 
state labor commissioner. Interesting 
statistics were presented giving the 
amounts spent by various labor organiza~ 
tions in funeral benefits, sick benefits, ac~ 
cident benefits to men in dangerous 
trades to whom as yet industry and the 
state denies insurance. Mr. McEwen ex- 
plained the efforts of labor to bring about 
such conditions as will make charity less 
necessary, through the establishment of 
a normal work day, the taking of chil- 
dren from the workshops and the placing 
of them in school, home and playground, 
the raising of women’s wages to equal 
those of men for the same work done, 
etc. 

The part of the newer educational 
methods in social advance was discussed 
by Prof. James H. Lewis, of Minneapolis, 
who urged a broader educational pro- 
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gram to meet the varied needs of modern 
life, advocated trade schools, the social 
and recreational uses of public school 
plants, and pleaded for vacation schools 
and playgrounds as part of the school 
system. Vacation schools were further 
discussed by Frank H. Forssell, of the 
Monroe School, Minneapolis, and the 
movement for playgrounds in the smaller 
towns as well as in the larger cities was 
convincingly presented by Royal L. Me- 
lendy, secretary of the City Homes As- 
sociation, Chicago, who laid stress on the 
need for efficient leadership in play- 
grounds. The social side of the public 
school was treated by Supt. C. R. Frazier 
of the Winona schools. 

State problems received the attention 
of several of the speakers. Prevention of 
feeble-mindedness was considered by Dr. 
A. C. Rogers, superintendent of the 
State School for Feeble-minded. He fa- 
vored far stricter marriage laws, saying 
that while there is always a percentage of 
feeble-minded, the percentage can be 
greatly reduced by requiring clean bills 
of health and a reasonably good heredity 
from candidates for marriage. The pres- 
ent status of Minnesota’s campaign 
against tuberculosis was described by 
Christopher Easton, executive secretary 
of the Minnesota. Association for the Pre- 
vention and Cure of Tuberculosis. Stat- 
ing that only about four per cent of the 
money the state spends for charitable. 
purposes is used for combatting tuber- 
culosis, he urged that public sentiment 
should be aroused to demand larger leg- 
islative appropriations. Good work is ex- 
pected from the State Sanatorium just 
established. A strong plea for the ex- 
tension of the juvenile court and proba- 
tion system to all counties of the state 
was made by G. A. Franklin, superin- 
tendent of schools, Austin, Minnesota. 
At present only the three most thickly 
populated counties have juvenile courts. 
Since the probate judge in each county 
has jurisdiction over all persons under 
guardianship, Mr. Franklin urged that 
the court should be under his jurisdiction. 

A paper sent by G. G. Cowie, state 
statistician of the State Board of Control, 
showed.expenditures for the relief of the 
poor in Minnesota during 1907 to have 
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been $498,839 as against $477,243 in 
1906, 

The conference was largely attended 
by county commissioners from all over. 
the state. The tramp problem was espe- 
cially discussed by them and A. J. Eck- 
stein of Brown county strongly advocated 
a vagrants’ colony. In order that the 
work should not compete too closely with 
free labor, he thought that the work done 
by these colonies should be applied to re- 
claiming: swamps and other waste land. 
The boarding out method of caring for 
paupers, as contrasted with the poor farm 
method, was preferred by Commissioner 
Heen of Todd county. This led to a 
spirited discussion showing that different 
local conditions lead to the favoring of 
one method or the other. 

‘Miss Caroline Crosby, of Unity Settle- 
ment, Minneapolis, spoke on social settle- 
ment movements, and Health Commis- 
sioner Bjelland of Mankato, discussing 


the importance of public health work, 


urged stricter inspection of meat and 
milk, far more attention to the purity of 
water supply and more funds for enforc- 
ing health laws. 

The 1909 conference will be held at 
Mankato, and the officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: 

President, Prof. Frank A. Weld, president 
State Normal School, Moorhead; first vice- 
president, Supt. J. N. Tate of the Institution 
for the Deaf, Faribault; second vice-presi- 
dent, Commissioner Andrew Anderson of 
Morrison county; secretary, Miss Eleanor 


Hanson, St. Paul; enrolling secretary, Miss 
Jean Poirier, Duluth. 


STATE CONFERENCES 
IN KANSAS AND MISSOURI 


The Ninth Missouri State Conference 
of Charities was held at Fulton, No- 
vember 19-20. The place of meeting is 
not very accessible and the distance from 
the large cities of the state, St. Louis, 
Kkansas City and St. Joseph, precluded a 
large attendance of the workers in pri- 
vate charities. The state institutions 
were well represented, especially the 
Hospitals for the Insane, one of which, 
as well as the School for the Deaf, is 
located at Fulton. The State, University 
sent Professor Ellwood, who has. the 
chair of sociology, and W. T. Cross, 
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a graduate student. The latter presented 
an able paper on County Outdoor Re- 
lief, which contained the results of a 
particularly well conducted investigation 
of that method of aid throughout the 
state. An admirable paper on the treat- 
ment of the insane, was read by Dr. 
Robinson, the superintendent of the hos- 
pital at Nevada, Mo. For breadth of 
view, knowledge of modern methods, and 
inspired common sense, this paper was 
one of the best ever heard by the re- 
porter. An interesting and luminous 
statement of the tuberculosis problem, 
and of the methods in operation at the 
new State Sanatorium at Mt. Vernon, 
Mo., was given by Dr. O. H. Brown of 
that institution. 
St. Louis read a scholarly paper on 
epilepsy and its effects. 

Ten minute talks on the needs of the 
state institutions were made by several 
of the superintendents present; these as 
well as the discussions on the papers of 
Dr. Robinson and Dr. Brown, were fre- 
quently punctured by the grim, and even 
gruesome, humor of joking remarks on 
the impending decapitation of the speak- 
ers, owing to the recent election of a 
governor of a different party to the pres- 
ent incumbents. To a _ disinterested 
looker-on, the thought that men of the 
evident quality of most of the institu- 
tion superintendents present, many of 
whom have achieved marked success in 
their work, are to be removed to give 
place to untried successors, who, of 
whatever ability, must learn the business, 
at the expense of the state and the pos- 
sible suffering of the inmates, was revolt- 
ing. 

The second evening of the conference, 
except for the election of officers for 
next year, and other routine business, 
was given up to a lecture by Alexander 
Johnson, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, on Social Service; Recent and 
Present Efforts and Future Hopes. In 
the course of the lecture a somewhat 
frank expression of the speaker’s views 
on partisan politics in institution man- 
agement was well received, as was also 
a statement on the mistaken policy which 
denies to the’State Board of Charities 
an appropriation sufficient to enable it 
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to be as useful as such a board should 
be in a great state. 

Next year’s conference will be at 
Farmington, the president being Mr. 
Sweeny of that city and the secretary 
Professor Riley, who is assistant in so- 
ciology at the State University and di- 
rector of the School of Philanthropy in 
St. Louis. Especial efforts will be made 
to bring out representatives of the char- 
itable societies of the cities and as Farm- 
ington is only seventy miles from St. 
Louis they will probably succeed. 

Kansas and Missouri began holding 
state conferences on the same year. The 
ninth Kansas Conference opened with a 
union service on Sunday morning, No- 
vember 22, in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Wichita, where Rev. E. 
A. Fredenhagen made his presidential 
address. In the evening delegates spoke 
in several churches. The regular pro- 
gram began on Monday morning with 
a general discussion on state aid to pri- 
vate charities, the question being a live 
one in Kansas. Other topics discussed 
during the first day were juvenile courts, 
paroles and suspended sentences; mar- 
riage of the defective; the club woman 
in charity and correction; and abolition 
of the fee system. At the evening meet- 
ing Professor Blackmar, of the State 
University at Lawrence, read a good 
paper on child labor and H. J. Allen, 
ex-president of the State Board of Char- 
ities (which the present State Board of 
Control has superseded), gave a very 
optimistic account of recent advances in 
the state work for the defective, the de- 
pendent and the delinquent. On Tuesday 
morning the topic announced was For- 
ward Movements, and tke desired move- 
ments discussed were a reformatory for 
women, a hospital for the criminal in- 
sane and one for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. In the afternoon the conference 
delegates were given a trolley ride 
around the city, visiting on the way vari- 
ous charitable institutions. 

The evening meeting, the last of the 
conference was occupied in reports of 
committees, election of officers and an 
address by Alexander Johnson on The 
Method, Meaning and Value of State 
Conferences of Charities which was well 
received. The next conference will meet 
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at Hutchnison, Kan., with F. W. Knapp, 
secretary of the State Board of Control, 
as president. 

The attendance of the general public 
at the conference was meager, but many 
of the state mstitutions were represented 
and the members of the Board of Con- 
trol and its secretary were present. A 
special effort had been made to secure 
the attendance of the judges of the pro- 
bate courts, which are also the juvenile 
courts, and a few of them were present. 
The interest throughout the whole ses- 
sion was excellent and the average qual- 
ity of the speeches and addresses was 
high. 

Advantage was taken of the presence 
of the national conference secretary in 
the neighborhood, by the Associated 
Charities of Kansas City, Mo., to secure 
him on Wednesday, November 25, for a 
lecture on Three Periods of Organized 
Charity. Although the meeting was in 
the afternoon, the lecture room in the 
charity building was crowded, not only 
with social workers, but with business 
men and ladies. The secretary also 
lectured in Kansas City, Kan., on the 
preceding Saturday evening in an exten- 
sion course on social economics under 
the auspices of the sociological depart- 
ment of the Kansas State University, on 
Organized Charity and State Confer- 
ences. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


The ninth Canadian Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held in 
Toronto November 25 and 26, 1908, 
with an attendance of about 200. Al- 
though called Canadian, it has been 
found impossible thus far to get dele- 
gates to come from long distances, so 
that the movement is practically confined 
to the province of Ontario. 

The guest of the conference and of 
the Ontario government was J. A. Leon- 
ard, superintendent of the Ohio State 
Reformatory at Mansfield. The prov- 
incial authorities are planning for a new 
reformatory similar to the Mansfield in- 
stitution. 

Dr. Bruce Smith, inspector of chari- 
ties, was chairman and in his opening 
remarks covered the ground of charity 
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organization, the indeterminate sentence 
and care of feeble-minded. 

One of the prominent subjects before 
the conference was the desirability of 
segregating feeble-minded girls and 
women so as to stop the progress of il- 
legitimacy and degeneracy. 

An afternoon talk on the management 
of county poor houses will lead, it is 
hoped, to better household arrangements 
in many existing institutions. The lack 
of cleanliness, the mixing of the sexes, 
carelessness and indifference were de- 
nounced. The indeterminate sentence in 
dealing with habitual criminals was 
urged by several of the speakers. Mrs. 
O’Sullivan, superintendent of the On- 
tario Reformatory for Women, gave 
some striking examples of the folly of 
the old method, which is still in prac- 
tice. One young woman not yet twenty- 
eight years old, is now serving her 
twelfth term in the reformatory and has, 
in addition, been quite frequently in the 
jail for shorter terms, beside being com- 
mitted to various charitable institutions. 
Dr. Gilmour, warden of the Provincial 
Prison and recently elected president of 
the American Prison Association, cited 
numerous incidents showing how greatly 
he was handicapped by the absence of 
such provisions as prevail in Mansfield 
and other up-to-date reformatories. One 
result of the conference will be a strong 
representation to the minister of justice 
for the adoption of the indeterminate 
sentence and parole system throughout 
Canada. 

Three hours of the conference’s time 
were profitably spent in discussing mod- 
ern hospital methods for the insane. Dr. 
C. K. Clarke, head of the Provincial 
Asylum at Toronto and recently elected 
dean of the medical faculty of the State 
University, told of his visit to Germany 
and the progressive methods he had 
found there. The hopeful feature con- 
nected with the treatment of insanity was 
the greater attention being given to pre- 
vention and to curative agencies. The 
fact was brought out that in recent years 
fifty per cent of the insane population 
were people who had been in Canada less 
then ten years. “The recent large addi- 
tion to Canada’s population has added 
many burdens to all the charitable 
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agencies and also heavily taxed the prison 
system. There is a generous opinion 
prevailing in England that people whe 
have failed in that country, almost be- 
yond hope of redemption, can reinstate 
themselves by simply making a fresh 
start in Canada. 

Hospital financing was given consider- 
able attention, a number of representa- 
tive people from different parts of the 
country being present to take part. W. 
M. Dack, of Walkerton, and H. H. 
Strathy, K. C., of Barrie, brought in a 
resolution that in the future the county 
councils should be asked to contribute 
some fixed yearly proportion of the cost 
of carrying on hospital work. A petition 
will be presented to the Legislature ask- 
ing that such a law be enacted. 

Work for neglected and dependent 
children was not given so much promi- 
nence as in previous conferences owing 
to lack of time. Excellent addresses 
were given, however, by W. L. Scott, 
of Ottawa, and G. M. Macdonnell, K. C., 
of Kingston, urging that the great im- 
portance of caring for the young should 
not be overlooked, as that was at the 
bottom of the entire movement of both 
charity and correction. 

Speaking of the causes of poverty, 
Rev. Father Minehan placed intemper- 
ance and improvident marriages in the 
forefront. 

The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: 


Honorary president, W. J. Hanna, provin- 
cial secretary, Sarnia. 

President, J. R. McNeillie, Lindsay; vice- 
presidents, J. P. Downey, Guelph; Col. J. E. 
Farewell, Whitby; J. J. Kelso, Toronto; Dr. 
Helen MacMurchy, Toronto; Sheriff Middle- 
ton, Hamilton; Dr. Rosebrugh, Toronto; C. 
H. Corbett, Kingston; John Ross Robertson, 
Toronto; secretary, F. M. Nicholson, Tor- 
onto; treasurer, F. J. Walsh, Toronto; execu- 
tive committee, Sheriff Cameron, London; 
Sister Clementine, St. Vincent de Paul Hos- 
pital, Brockville; Sister Gabrielle, House of 
Providence, Kingston; Mrs. Griffin, House of 
Refuge, Ferzus; S. M. Thomson, Brantford; 
Dr. C. R. Charteris, Chatham; Mayor H. J. 
Snelgrove, Cobourg; W. L. Scott, Ottawa; J. 
Rae. Hamilton; John Keane, Ottawa; James 
Mitchell, Goderich. 


Toronto was chosen as the next place 
of meeting, the date being left to the 
executive. 
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Party Platforms on Labor 


John R. Commons 
University of Wisconsin 


An idea of the labor laws which are 
likely to be passed during the coming 
winter may be had from an examination 
of the party platforms. They may be 
classified with reference to their labor 
planks into three groups, viz.: those 
which omit entirely the question of labor 
legislation, those which are commenda- 
tory of laws previously enacted by party 
influence but which pledge nothing spe- 
cific in addition; and those which pledge 
the party to the enactment of some spe- 
cific and definite labor measures. 

Some notable examples of the first 
class, in which no mention. of new labor 
measures is made, are the republican plat- 
forms of Colorado, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Texas, and the democratic 
platforms of North Carolina, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. 

In connection with the second group 
of platforms, commendatory of laws pre- 
viously enacted, special mention may be 
made of the republican platforms of Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York. The first~sentence in the labor 
plank of the republican platform of Kan- 
sas reads as follows: “The record of the 
republican party on labor legislation is a 
monument of fairness and justice to all.” 
After reciting an extensive list of labor 
laws that have been enacted by the vari- 
ous states and the Federal government, 
the Kansas platform concludes by saying, 
“In the enactment of these laws the 
state of Kansas under republican admin- 
istrations has been among the leaders.” 
The republicans of New York call par- 
ticular attention to 133 affirmative en- 
actments passed by republican legisla- 
tures approved by republican governors 
and enforced by republican officials, and 
conclude the labor plank of their platform 
by saying: “This record of the republic- 
an party demonstrates that to it alone 
can labor confidently look for proper pro- 
tection of its rights and enlargement of 
its opportunities.” The whole sentiment 
of the republicans of Massachusetts in 
regard to labor found expressicn in the 
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following language: “The republicans 
of Massachusetts do not think it neces- 
sary to make protestations of their inter- 
ests in the cause of labor. They are con- 
tent to stand upon their record, as shown 
by the statutes of Massachusetts, which 
have led the country in wise and judi- 
cious protection of the workingmen of 
the state. All this legislation has been 
the work of republican legislatures.” 
Most of these states are largely indus- 
trial and it is always difficult to tell who 
are back of measures passed through leg- 
islatures. Bills passed are usually placed 
to the credit of the party in power. 

Some strong pledges relating to the 
reduction of hours, child labor, employ- 
ers’ liability and anti-injunction measures 
appear in the platforms received from 
Ohio, Indiana, New Hampshire, New 
York, Missouri, Arkansas, New Jersey, 
South Dakota and Idaho. In Missouri 
both parties are pledged to a modification 
of the convict lease system. In Maine 
both parties have promised a better com- 
pulsory education law and the reduction 
of hours of labor for all women and 
minors in factories and workshops from 
sixty to fifty-eight. Many good planks 
of course are to be found in the social- 
ist and socialist labor platforms, but for 
the present it seems better to call atten- 
tion to exceptional labor planks in plat- 
forms where the party pledging specific 
things holds the majority in the legisla- 
ture. A few states will thus be marked 
for constructive work during the coming 
winter. 

Recent reports give the democrats of 
Nebraska a safe majority in the Legisla- 
ture. The following quotation from their 
platform will show the position they 
have taken in labor matters: 

We favor the eight-hour day. We believe 
in the conciliation of labor and capital and 
favor every legitimate means for the adjust- 
ment of disputes between corporate employ- 
ers and their employes to the end that jus- 
tice may be done to those who toil and that 
society may be relieved from the embarrass- 
ment occasioned by prolonged strikes and 
lockouts, 

We favor such a modication of the law 
relating to injunctions as will first, prevent 
the issuing of the writ in industrial disputes 
except after notice to defendants and full 
hearing to permit,trial before a judge other 
than the one who issued the writ, and second, 
allow a jury to be summoned in all cases 
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where the alleged contempt is committed 
outside the presence of the court. 

We favor an employers’ liability law, ap- 
plicable to both private and public employ- 
ers. 


In a similar way the republicans of 
Minnesota have stated their position in 
regard to an employers’ liability law: 

In his timely message President Roose- 
velt made the duty of the states clear when 
he said: “If the interstate employment 
is covered by an adequate national law, the 
field of intrastate employment will be left 
to the action of the several states. With 
this clear definition of responsibility the 
states will undoubtedly give to the perform- 
ance of their duty within their field the 
consideration and importance the subject 
demands.” 

When the people shall again entrust us 
with the law-making powers of this state 
we pledge ourselves to enact an adequate 
employers’ liability law for employment 
within the state, commensurate in terms 
with a bill advocated by President Roose- 
velt and covering interstate employments. 


The republicans of Wisconsin have 
stated their position in regard to labor in 
the following terms: 


We pledge ourselves to insure to the la- 
boring clases of this state equality of op- 
portunity in industry and equality of rights 
before the courts. We favor legislation 
which will assure to every workman the 
broadest equality in industrial controversies. 
In the matter of employers’ liability and 
the protection of the life and health of work- 
men, Wisconsin should have as strong and 
as certain laws as those of any state or 
country. 

We point to the child labor law, estab- 
lishing employment bureaus, laws regulating 
hours of labor in industries and other laws 
in the interest of labor as evidence that the 
Republican Party is desirous and always will- 
ing to give to labor the broadest protection 
and greatest opportunities for betterment. 


The Wisconsin Legislature recently 
elected consists of 102 republicans, 
twenty-seven democrats and four social 
democrats. 

On the whole, party platforms indicate 
that earnest work will be done by both 
parties in a number of states during the 
coming winter. 


Fathers and Sons 


Graham TVaylor 


The banquet recently given by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce to the 
sons of members was uniqtié in its pur- 
pose of arousing the younger generation 
to promote the commercial interests and 
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supremacy of the city. The courses of 
a good dinner only interspersed the still 
better singing and speaking. The tone 
of all that was said and sung was high. 
Sturdy character, efficient work, and civic 
loyalty to the whole town were empha- 
sized as the requirements for the only 
success worth striving for, and no lower 
appeal could have elicited such enthusi- 
astic applause as gave back the response 
of the 600 sons and fathers who were 
together around the board. 

The pith and point of the occasion 
were that they were really together. No 
one could doubt it who heard the swing 
of their songs as they sang of their city, 
its business and its boys. 

But there was pathos in the occasion, 
too. A guest from the East remarked 
that in none of the many cities he knew 
would such a scene be possible. One 
of the speakers also said that there is no 
really better commercial asset than the 
sign over the door, “John Smith and 
Son,” which is disappearing from our 
business titles. The more’s the pity that 
such community of interest between fa- 
thers and sons in the skilled crafts and 
trades has been lacking so much longer 
and more completely than in professional 
and business life. 

This fact is due to the decline in ap- 
prenticeship. Organized labor is held 
responsible by employers for the restric- 
tion of the number of apprentices, in 
diminishing proportion to the number of 
journeymen employed in every trade. 
But in justice to this trade union policy, 
two things should be remembered: First, 
that the unions feel driven to restrict ap- 
prenticeships by the excess of skilled la- 
bor over the demand for it, by the tend- 
ency to supplant journeymen by clicaper 
apprentices, and by the natural struggle 
to maintain or raise the standard of liv- 
ing. Moreover, we should be reminded 
that the public policy of making some 
such restriction is no new demand, but 
has been recognized in English legislation 
for nearly six hundred years, even since 
the enactment of the famous “statute of 
apprentices.” 

It is not unusual in Jabor assemblies 
to hear fathers lament that they do not 
know what their sons can do for a living, 
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since they cannot learn their fathers’ 
craft. And yet they are silent when 
asked how otherwise to prevent the boy 
from being forced to take away the man’s 
job, and the man from being compelled 
to let the boy earn the family living. 

In the very necessary effort to increase 
American industrial efficiency by pro- 
viding for industrial education, it will 
be necessary to assure the wage earners 
that the offer of such admittedly advan- 
tageous training to the sons will neither 
throw the fathers out of work nor re- 
duce the American family standard of 
living in the craft. While there is a 
promising unanimity in demanding more 
efficient industrial training for the rank 
and file of our manufacturing and com- 
mercial employes, yet there is an increas- 
ing insistence upon some relief from the 
injustice of leaving the whole cost and 
burden of each profitable stage of prog- 
ress to be suffered by the class borne 
down or displaced by it. With these ends 
in view, the American Federation of La- 
bor at its Denver convention provided 
for a “special committee of fifteen, the 
majority of whom shall be trade union 
members of the convention, to investigate 
the methods and means of industrial edu- 
cation in this country and abroad, and 
to report its findings, conclusions and rec- 
ommendations to the next annual meet- 
ing of the American [ederation of 
Labor.” The preamble and discussion 
which led to this action are ’so significant 
that they are reserved for further report 
and comment in a subsequent issue. 


Infant Mortality in the 
Philippines 


Fernando Calderon, M. D. 
Manila 


The Philippine archipelago has to-day 
7,000,000 inhabitants with enough terri- 
tory to hold 40,000,000 who are needed 
to develop the rich natural resources. 
That the population has failed to increase 
for some time is not due to race suicide 
in its different forms as in other coun- 
tries, but to the revolution against Spain 
in 1896, the war against the United 
States in 1899’and the epidemics of chol- 
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era, bubonic plague and other diseases. 
These causes are removed to-day. The 
wars are over and the epidemics are 
checked by the excellent sanitary meas- 
ures taken so that if the cholera breaks 
out now and then it is controlled with 
but a very few victims. It is necessary 
therefore to go deeper and search for the 
true cause of this stagnation, or rather 
decrease, of the Philippine population. 

As you go along you will find some 
small causes, but at the bottom you will 
see that the origin is the alarming mor- 
tality among infants under five years of 
age. On different occasions some time 
ago I gave warning and proved that sixty 
per cent of the deaths. in the Philippines 
were among these infants, and now after 
a more careful study I do not hesitate to 
ratify my former statement. 

In my belief this overwhelmingly high 
rate in the mortality among infants under 
five years of age is due to the ignorance 
of the Filipino mothers of how to care 
for their babies properly. Their ignor- 
ance will remain, I am afraid, because 
we do not have charitable institutions like 
those in Europe and in this country,—in- 
stitutions where mothers and girls can 
apply for instruction and help in order 
to carry out properly and with success 
their sacred duty of raising their chil- 
dren. 

In the practice of my profession I have 
had opportunity to learn through facts 
this ignorance of the Filipino women. 
We see mothers suffering from tubercu- 
losis nursing their children, thus trans- 
mitting the deadly bacilli to their tender 
offspring; mothers suffering from beri- 
beri also transmitting through nursing 
the bacilli which cause the baby to suffer 
from a common tropical malady among 
infants called taon which takes thousands 
of baby lives throughout the Philippine 
archipelago. 

I can mention many cases like this to 
show the real need of institutions which 
will spread throughout the islands a true 
knowledge of the duties of motherhood. 

In order to satisfy this need an insti- 
tution of the kind mentioned was estab- 
lished a year ago through my initiation. 
It was called the Protection of the In- 
fant. This institution was’ organized in 
the city of Manila under the auspices of 
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the Philippine Womanhood Association, 
patronized by the American philanthopist, 
Dr. David J. Doherty, who, with Mrs. 
Smith, wife of the present governor of 
the islands, organized a society fair 
which collected funds to meet the first 
expenses of the newly born institution. 
Dr. Doherty has also donated to the in- 
stitution a building situated in the center 
of the city of Manila. Later Mrs. Gil- 
bert, wife of the ex-Congressman Gilbert 
of Indiana, now a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission, organized a theatrical 
entertainment to collect more funds for 
the institution. To these persons and to 
social affairs we are indebted for the 
funds through which the institution was 
able to remodel the building, especially 
the laboratory which was enlarged and 
better equipped. The contributions of 
American and Filipino philanthropists of 
Manila will support the institution by 
monthly subscriptions. 

Three physicians give their profes- 
sional services in this institution where 
three times a week a full consultation is 
held, distributing at the same time with- 
out charge sterilized milk to thirty babies. 
The results professionally obtained and 
the records are brilliant. A great num- 
ber of sick babies have been cured in this 
dispensary without medicine,—with noth- 
ing but advice concerning hygiene, and 
pure sterilized milk in proportion to the 
baby’s weight. But if the professional 
results are brilliant, the victory in the 
way of spreading among the mothers 
the knowledge of modern motherhood is 
still greater. To educate the mothers by 
establishing free dispensaries, where pure 
milk can be obtained daily throughout the 
islands is the main object of the Protec- 
tion of the Infant. 

But when we realize the fact that this 
institution is able to support only thirty 
poor babies in Manila, a city of nearly 
250,009 inhabitants, we will readily see 
that this altruism is just a drop of milk 
in the middle of an immense ocean. If 
the American people and especially those 
who are interested in the welfare of de- 
pendent peoples could help us financially 
in the realization of this great work, 
both countries, Americarand the Phil- 
ippine Islands, would have solved one of 
our most vital social problems. 


The Year in Social Work 


Being Chapter I in the Annual Report of the New York 
Charity Organization Society for the Year 
ending September 30,1908 


Lilian Brandt 


The past year in social work has been 
.a period of extraordinary activity. There 
have been more people than usual in 
need of help, and there has been greater 
‘sympathy with their troubles, showing in 
more vigorous and more varied activity 
and closer co-operation in their behalf, 
with remarkably little of an objection- 
able or ill-advised character; and there 
thas also been at the same time an un- 
precedented interest in poverty, disease, 
and crime as social problems, and in the 
‘social conditions which favor their per- 
‘sistence. 

The Charity Organization Society has 
shared in the general increase of work 
which has come on account of the con- 
traction in industry; it has tried to find 
those fainilies, naturally so appealing, and 
generally believed to be so numerous, 
who need help but will not ask for it; it 
has made every effort to ensure for each 
of the 5,773 families in charge of the 
districts during the year as careful con- 
sideration as each of the 3,336 received 
the year before, and to adapt the work 
of all departments to the needs of the sit- 
uation; it has kept in close touch with 
the various sources of information about 
labor conditions; it has urged on the city 
authorities the prosecution of public 
works already determined on and on em- 
ployers the resumption of activities, as 
measures of relief for the situation; and 
it has given increasing attention to the 
study of general social conditions and 
the devising and promoting of measures 
for their improvement. 

We are able to record that we have 
not been obliged, by lack of resources, 
to refuse assistance to any family in need 
who has come to our notice. There is, 
on the contrary, evidence in our case 
records that relief has been given more 
liberally than:in years of general pros- 
perity ; emergent aid has been given more 
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frequently than in other years to families 
who were found, after thorough inquiry, 
not to have needed it, and cases were 
“taken up” who under ordinary circum- 
stances might profitably have been “left 
to their own resources.” The suspen- 
sion of activities for a week by the United 
Hebrew Charities and certain limitations 
which they found necessary to observe 
for a while after resuming work, have in- 
creased the number of exceptional in- 
stances of Jewish families in the care of 
the Charity Organization Society. Re- 
peated offers of assistance for families 
in need sent to hospitals, dispensaries, 
schools, churches, day nurseries, and set- 
tlements, have brought to the society 
some families, though fewer than might 
have been expected, who would not oth- 
erwise have found their way. 

The expenses of the society have ma- 
terially increased, but the contributions 
have come within four thousand dollars 
of keeping up with the new demands. 
The increase in the number of contribut- 
ors is especially gratifying, and is especi- 
ally noticeable in the case of relief ob- 
tained, that list being about five times as 
long as it was the year before. 

The year has been a hard one for the 
poor in New York city, as it has been 
also for many of the well-to-do. A much 
larger number of families than in any of 
the ten or twelve years preceding have 
had to ask for help; many others have 
been able to maintain independence only 
by unwonted economies, amounting not 
infrequently, we must believe, to depri- 
vation. How much actual suffering there 
has been this year, how much more than 
last year, no one knows, nor even how 
much has come to the notice of public 
and private charities and been relieved. 
Still less is it possible to estimate how 
many people have been living in poverty, 
in the sense of having had less food and 
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fuel and clothing and other necessities 
than they required to maintain their effi- 
ciency; and still less, how many of these 
have been in poverty on account of the 
conditions of the labor market. 

What we do know, from our own ex- 
perience, is that since October, 1907, our 
districts have had 73 per cent more fam- 
ilies in care than they had the year be- 
fore; that whereas in recent years an 
able-bodied man has been almost an un- 
known character among our district fam- 
ilies, he has this year been an increasing~ 
ly conspicuous and increasingly perplex- 
ing factor, present in a fourth or a fifth 
of the families; that in other families 
the trouble has been that boys and girls 
have lost their work in factories; that 
homeless men have come to the Joint 
Application Bureau in three and four 
and five times their usual numbers; 
that the Wood Yard has given employ- 
ment to three and four and five times as 
many men during the winter months as 
it did the year before; that able-bodied 
men and women have been applying at 
the Employment Bureau for the Handi- 
capped; that the reception agent has had 
a long line of callers who did not want 
relief, but information as to where to find 
work, or how to collect wages due them, 
or how to get a small loan; and that the 
deposits in the Penny Provident Fund 
have been smaller and the withdrawals 
heavier, especially at the settlement sta- 
tions. 

We know, furthermore, from our con- 
ferences and correspondence and obser- 
vation, that other charitable societies have 
felt a similar increase in the demands on 
them; that the Municipal Lodging 
House has on many nights been unable 
to accommodate all its applicants; that 
many small deposits have been with- 
drawn gradually from the savings banks 
until accounts were exhausted; that im- 
migration fell off in the winter months 
while eastern bound steamers carried 
back to Europe unprecedented numbers 
of recent immigrants; that the Provident 
Loan Society has made many thousands 
of small loans, which indicated stress 
among wage-earners, and that the per- 
centage of loans unpaid was considerably 
larger than for several years past; that 
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a visitor going from house to house 
among famil‘es who had no connection 
with relief agencies found women and 
children sitting in rooms without a fire; 
that other visitors, in various parts of 
the city, commonly found the man of the 
family at home in the day-time. 

Farther than this, however, it is diffi- 
cult to go. That there has been any con- 
siderable amount of unrelieved suffering 
there is no reason to believe. It may be 
possible that, as one entertaining mag- 
azine writer has whimsically complained, 
charity has confined its ministrations this 
year to the amateurs in dependence and 
has pitilessly neglected the “profession- 
als” who in other years live off the bread 
lines and missions and benevolent ped- 
estrians. If that is true so much the bet- 
ter for all. concerned, especially for the 
neglected professionals. From the data 
we have had on which to base an opin- 
ion, however, we should judge that the 
“professionals” have fared rather better 
than in other recent years, and that many 
of the unemployed who have been en- 
joying the public’s sympathy have been 
of the class of professional merdicants, 
the nucleus in New York augmented by 
strangers from all parts of the country. 
The bread lines have been much longer 
than usual, but they have been composed 
of much the same type of individual as 
has been long identified with them. That 
street begging has found too ready re- 
sponse in careless generosity has been 
clear in the story of many a homeless 
man at the Joint Application Bureau. 

From time to time through the winter, 
conferences were held by representatives 
of organizations which exist for the bene- 
fit of the poor of New York, to discuss 
the needs of the situation, and in Janu- 
ary the Charity Organization Society, 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and the United Hle- 
brew Charities engaged a special agent, 
Frank J. Warne, to make a study of 
the extent and character of the unem- 
ployment in the city. Mr. Warne’s re- 
port was printed in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for February 8. 

At no time has it seemed advisable to 
recommend artificial employment on a 
large scale or to establish extraordinary 
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relief agencies, because conditions have 
at no time been so bad as to justify re- 


sorting to measures which are themselves - 


apt to work positive injury. 

There has been little of the dramatic 
or sensational in the situation, either in 
the extent of suffering or in attempts to 
relieve it. The newspapers have pre- 
served a cheerful and reasonable attitude. 
They have contained fewer pathetic fic- 
tions of starving widows and children 
than there have been in some prosperous 


years. As for demonstrations of the un- 
employed, there have been practically 
none. The meeting advertised as such, 


in Union Square on March 28, was in 
teality called by some radical agitators 
and was attended chiefly by curious idlers 
and passers-by who were to all appear- 
ance comfortably clothed and fed. The 
attention it attracted was due to police 
intervention and the throwing of a bomb 
by a Russian tailor who said that he 
wanted to blow up the police, not that he 
wanted work. 

In June there was a recrudescence of 
popular excitement over underfed school 
children as a distinct relief problem. The 
established relief agencies of the city re- 
newed their standing offers to the Board 
of Education to provide for the needs of 
any family referred to them by a school 
teacher or principal. This did not seem 
adequate to all who had the welfare of 
school children at heart, and a Children’s 
Relief Society was formed, which se- 
cured contributions to the amount of 
$3,500, and for the last two or three 
weeks of the school year provided lun- 
cheon on school days for two or three 
hundred children in two school districts 
‘on the lower East Side. On holidays and 
through the summer vacation this relief 
was lacking and we have not heard that 
it has been renewed with the reopening of 
school this fall. 

The most significant demonstration of 
the year on the part of the poor was the 
organization of the tenants of the lower 
East Side in a strike for a reduction in 
the high tenement rents, which have been 
an increasingly serious burden in the 
last two or three years. There were 
smaller, sympathetic movements in the 
-upper East and upper West sides of Man- 
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hattan, and in Williamsburg. The land- 
lords organized in their turn and threat- 
ened hundreds of evictions, though few 
were executed. It came to an end quietly 
after four or five weeks,—there had been 
practically no violence,—without much 
affecting existing rents, but it served the 
purpose of ventilating the “lessee system” 
and of warning speculative tenement 
buyers “that the East Side has reached 
its limit of rent paying ability.” 

The year has brought a number of ad- 
ditions to the philanthropic resources of 
the city. A work-room for the tempo- 
rary employment of unskilled women, 
opened on February 24 by the Manhattan 
Trade School and the Alliance Employ- 
ment Bureau, will, it is hoped, be perma- 
nent. Another work-room for women, 
but without the educational character 
which distinguishes this one, has been 
conducted by the Harlem Relief Society. 
A third Mills Hotel, at Seventh avenue 
and Thirty-sixth street, was opened in 
the early winter. Growing out of the 
work of Maude E. Miner, probation offi- 
cer in the night court, a small temporary 
home for women released on probation 
has been established by a society which 
has taken the name of the New York 
Probation Association, at 165 West Tenth 
street. A training-school for attend- 
ants in institutions for sick and defec- 
tive children has been established by the 
Department of Public Charities on Ran- 
dall’s Island. The Ethical-Social League 
has been formed as a means of inter- 
course among “the forces that make for 
righteousness in this community,” and 
has held several conferences. A new 
day nursery was opened in the Bronx in 
March. Facilities for providing good 
and clean milk for tenement house babies 
have been increased by the seven depots 
of the New York Milk Committee of the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. By the same association 
the Caroline Rest Country Club for So- 
cial Workers, the gift of George H. F. 
Schrader, was opened in July at Harts- 
dale, New York. Hudson Guild has 
moved into a new house in West Twen- 
ty-Seventh street. A Bureau of School 
Hygiene has been established in the De- 
partment of Health. 
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The most pressing needs in the char- 
itable resources of the city at present are 
institutions for the care of consumptives 
in all stages of the disease, homes for the 
aged, temporary homes for respectable 
women and girls. The diet kitchens and 
the day nurseries are finding themselves 
hard pressed to meet the demands on 
their resources. 

There has been a complete change in 
the situation with regard to tuberculosis 
in the city and state in the last year. 
Whereas a year ago the institutions for 
early cases, in spite of their demon- 
strable inadequacy as compared with the 
number of early cases in the state, could 
not be kept full, it is now difficult to find 
room for a patient in any of them. This 
change must be attributed, as far as New 
York city is concerned, to the intelligent 
work of the Association of Tuberculosis 
Clinics, which is an o1t-growth from the 
work of this society's Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in its admin- 
istration of the $20,000 relief fund for 
consumptives, and to the educational 
work that has been carried on by the 
committee, the Board of Health, and 
other agencies which have been patiently 
at work for several years. It is a grati- 
fying evidence of effective work, while it 
means a temporary embarrassment in the 
care of tuberculous patients, and creates 
an urgent need for additional provision 
to meet the demand which the education- 


al work has created. Additional provi- 
sion for advanced cases is even more 
urgent. 


There were two important events in 
New York city during the year which 
were quite outside any routine. The 
Charity Organization Society celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary by holding, 
in November, a Conference on the Bet- 
terment of Living Conditions’; and in 
March an Exhibit of Congestion of Pop- 
ulation,? prepared by the Congestion 
Committee, was shown for three weeks 
at as Museum of Natural History. 
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York, there has been an extraordinary 

number of important events, and a back-’ 
ground of interest in social problems. 

which has never before been so general, — 
so lively and so well-informed. Indus- 

trial education, the standard of living, 

the industrial exploitation of women, 

rural conditions, playgrounds, and vag- 

rancy, have been among the newer pop- 

ular topics; housing has kept its perma- 

nent interest; there has been a much 

needed revival of concern about the con- 

ditions in county jails; and perhaps the 

strongest of all, underlying or involved 

in many of the others, has been health, 

not only in the sense of the preveittion 

of disease, but also as a positive ideal of 

physical well-being. 

This atmosphere of general interest in 
social problems is felt in the messages 
of the president and governors, legislat- 
ive discussions, party plaforms, campaign 
speeches, news columns and editorials, 
magazine articles, and the deliberations 
of bodies organized primarily for quite a 
different purpose. A few of the crystal- 
lizations from it which may be mentioned 
are the non-partisan wave of prohibition 
legislation over the South; the frank dis- 
cussion by the Brewers’ Association “of 
the public issues involved in the regula- 
tion of the saloon and the administration 
of the excise laws’’; the formation of de- 
partments of social service in several of 
the denominational churches and the ex- 
tension of industrial work by the Chris- 
tian associations; the recognition in 
many hospitals of the social aspects of 
medical work; the institution in Massa- 
chusetts of savings bank insurance. 

In our own state, race-track gambling 
has been abolished, and two important. 
legislative commissions have been au- 
thorized, one to investigate the methods 
of eg ct in the inferior criminal 
courts of New York, Rochester, and 
Buffalo, the other to study the suibject of 
immigration as far as it is a matter for 
state ‘rather than national concern. The 
state conference committee on the stand- 
ard of living has been finishing its work. 
The State Charities Aid Association, in 
co-operation ‘with the State Board of 
Health, has instituted a vigorous tuber- 
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culosis campaign throughout the state 
outside of New York city, of which re- 
sults have already been apparent. 

In the Federal Government, Congress 
has passed a new employers’ liability law, 


to take the place of the 1905 measure. 


which was found unconstitutional; the 
Supreme Court, in its decision in the 
case of Curt Muller vs.-the State of Ore- 
gon, has upheld legislative regulation of 
women’s work; the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor has been prosecuting 
its inquiry into the work of women and 
children, and the Immigration Commis- 
sion has been carrying on the investiga- 
tion for which it was appointed; the Im- 
migration Bureau has taken advantage 
of the authorization, in the law of Febru- 
ary 20, 1907, to establish a division of 
information, to open employment bureaus 
for immigrants in New York and Bal- 
timore; the White House conference of 
state governors resulted in the appoint- 
ment by the president of a Commission 
on the Conservation of National Resour- 
ces, which would not have been entirely 
outside our field even if the subject of 
human vitality had not been added for 
consideration to waters, forests, lands, 
and minerals; and the president’s com- 
mission on the needs of rural communi- 
ties is a direct re-inforcement of the 
movement for the relief of the congestion 
of population in cities. 

Of national importance, also, is the 
organization of a department of emerg- 
ency relief in the American National Red 
Cross, under the direction of Ernest P. 
Bicknell, president of the 1909 Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, on the 
general plan outlined by Mr. Bicknell a 
year ago in the New York Conference 
on the Betterment of Living Conditions. 
The fire in Chelsea, Mass., the mine dis- 
asters in West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Alabama, tornadoes and floods in the 
Gulf states, and forest fires in Minnesota 
have occurred within the last year to 
point the need of some provision for 
dealing with distress caused by unfore- 
seen public calamities. Within the year, 
also, the San Francisco relief work has 
been brought to an end,)and a critical 
study is in progress of the methods and 
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results of that stupendous piece of em- 
ergency relief. 

The “nationalization” of social. move- 
ments is going on rapidly. It is at once 
an evidence of growth and an aid to effec- 
tive work. Several new national organi- 
zations have recently been added to the 
National Child Labor Committee and the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, which date 
back to 1904, and during the past year 
the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, the Playground 
Association of America, and the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation 
have taken their places by the side of the 
older bodies, with a central office, an 
executive staff, plans for propaganda, 
and an annual meeting of technical and 
popular interest. The charity organiza- 
tion movement, in the Field Department 
of Charities Publication Committee, has 
become definitely organized on a uational 
basis. 

This development of social movements 
for the improvement of conditions is one 
of the striking characteristics of the pres- 
ent moment in social work. Perhaps 
even more striking is the desire for ac- 
curate information about conditions, 
which is expressed in the many investi- 
gations that are going on under both 
governmental and private auspices, some 
of them more zealous than wise, but oth- 
ers well-planned and of the most vital 
importance. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, which is an evidence of this desire 
quite as much as a stimulant to it, has 
finished an experimental eighteen months. 
Some of the more important inquiries 
which have been furthered or made pos- 
sible by its appropriations are the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, the typhoid fever investi- 
gation in Pittsburgh, the study of the 
San Francisco relief work, of working 
men’s insurance, and of the placing out 
of children. 

The International Congress on Tuber- 
culosist, which convened in Washington 
on September 28, with delegations from 
thirty-three nations, was the most not- 
able rally that has yet been seen of the 


1 See CHARITIES AND THE ComMMONS for November 
7, 19u8. Price 25 cents. 
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social forces which are working, inde- 
pendently or in concerted action, for the 
diminution of the most destructive dis- 
ease in the modern civilized world. 

cee aio ors * * ** * 

At a discussion on the old age pension 
bill in London last summer it was said by 
one of the leaders in social work that the 
‘hope of an independent life from start 
to finish for every one was evidently a 
lost ideal in England. In the United 
States it is an ideal that is constantly 
gaining vigor. We are not developing a 
“pauper class.” A “hard year,” such as 
we have just finished, makes us realize 
that unemployment, in the sense of lack 
of work for men able.and willing to 
work, is not, in our country, a large per- 
manent problem, but confronts us only 
temporarily, at long intervals; and fur- 
thermore, and most encouraging of all, 
the temporary increase in dependence 
has not interfered with the progress of 
movements for the general improvement 
of social conditions. The individual fam- 
ilies in need have not been neglected, but 
there have been time and thought and 
money also for the work which will keep 
down the numbers of families who will 
need help in future years. The increased 
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effectiveness of the organized move- 
ments for a better distribution of popu- 
lation; for abolishing premature and un- 
suitable employment for women and chil- 
dren; for preventing preventable dis- 
ease and accidents; for ensuring decent 
and sanitary dwellings, and spaces for 
play and recreation; for protecting all 
consumers against impurities and adul- 
terations in food and drugs; for keeping 
families together; for discrimination in 


relief; for the establishment of new char- 


ity organization societies and the re- 
nascence of existing ones which have lost 
their original .pirit; for providing a use- 
ful and adequate education for all child- 
ren,—this is the most hopeful feature 
of the year’s work. And this, together 
with the increased knowledge of social 
conditions, and the increased enthusi- 
asm for social service, which have also 
characterized the year, is the best guar- 
antee that we shall not find it necessary 
to provide a governmezit pension for all 
our old men and women, and that we 
may work, with increasing confidence of 
success, towards the ideal, for every man 
and woman of normal health and ability, 
of “an independent life from start to 
finish,” 


A Prosperity Strike 
Arthur P. Kellogg 


Some fifteen hundred men, scarcely 
any of them born in America, almost 
none speaking English, unorganized, 
haphazard, without definite leadership, 
have gone back to work in the clay pits 
and kilns around Perth Amboy, N. J., 
after a strike which was unusual: and 
picturesque. It seldom turns out that 
a body of unorganized men win even a 
part of their demand for higher wages. 
These men did. They won an advance 
over wages which the opinion of local 
priests and the finding of standard of 
living inquiries in New York, show to 
have been below the living level. 

According to all accounts, the strike 
hinged on the presidential election and 
the firm belief in Magyar and Polish 
and Slovak minds that the success of 
Mr. Taft meant an immediate era of 


good times and good wages. The three 
plants of the National Fireproofing 
Company, known as the trust, and the 
plants of five independent companies in 
Perth Amboy, were hard hit by the fi- 
nancial depression of the past year. 
Building operations have been at a stand- 
still and as a result the fireproof ma- 
terial made from the Jersey clay banks 
has been practically unsalable. Some 
plants have been closed down, others 
have been run on part time, and wages 
have been cut. Nine-tenths of the labor 
force, it is said, is unskilled. The old 
standard wage of $1.50 for a ten-hour 
day was cut to $1.35 in Perth Amboy 
and in Keasbey, a suburb, which con- 
sists of the Standard plant of the Na- 
tional Fireproofing Company, three sa- 
loons, one grocery, and 300 workmen, 
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mostly married. _The Great Eastern Clay 

~ Manufacturing Company, ten miles away 
at South River, which has always. paid 

_low wages, cut still more. The men 

~say they received only ninety cents a 
day; the company says $1.15. Perhaps 
both are right, for pay is by the hour, 
and work has been unsteady. A man 
working eight hours at eleven and one- 
half cents an hour, would earn ninety-two 
cents. : 

During the year there has been a good 
deal of distress and, lacking a charity 
organization society, the little city form- 
ed a Citizens’ Relief Committee with the 
mayor at its head. It found plenty to 
do. The Roman Catholic church at- 
tended by the English-speaking people, 
has a St. Vincent de Paul Society, but 
there is no such organization in the four 
others,—Polish, Hungarian, Slovak and 
Italian, nor is there a relief agency in 
the Hungarian Reformed Church, which 
has several hundred members. 

When times were hardest the wives 
of some of the workmen,—an unusual- 
ly large percentage of them are mar- 
ried,— went to the plants and begged 
that work be given the men so that their 
families might have food. The com- 
panies, so it is reported, met the situa- 
tion by offering their product in the New 
York market at prices much lower than 
usual as a bait to tempt builders to start 
construction work. The plan succeeded 
to a degree, the large office building now 
going up on the site of the old Fifth 

Avenue Hotel being one of the new 
structures of large dimensions which are 
using material thus bought. The new 
prices were based on cheaper labor, but 
the men went back to work gladly. Many 
had returned to Europe; others had 
drifted away from the town. Practical- 
ly all who were left were employed, at 
least on part time. 
| This was in the summer and early fall. 
' Toaman, the workers declare they were 
| told that prosperity would return after 
election, and that wages would be paid 
| at the old rates if Taft won. The com- 
panies deny responsibility for such state- 
ments, but the men believed them, 
whether they came from foremen or 
| were merely the reflection in the Hun- 
garian and Polish papers of what the 
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whole daily press of the country stated 
or implied. The men waited expectant- 
ly for the first pay-day after election. 
Taft was elected,—had they not all 
shouted for him and voted for him ?— 
but the checks were no larger than be- 
fore. It was a tough blow, and there 
was no one to explain in the tongues 
they understand, that good times come 
back an uphill road with the lame and 
the halt, and often, it seems, with the 
blind. 

About the only explanation made as 
to the checks was by an Irish oiler in 
an engine room, who told the English- 
speaking workmen that they had been 
fooled and wages would never go up. 
These men translated the story and of 
a sudden the men at South River struck, 
and marched to the other plants where 
all the force joined them. Disorderly 
processions of five and six hundred men 
marched up and down the sticky clay 
roads, singing and shouting and waving 
flags. The leaders got the men up out of 
bed early in the morning, and marched 
them all day. There was no violence 
then. The nearest approach to it was 
a trick played on the mayor of Perth 
Amboy, who drove out to Keasbey to 
look into affairs. When he met the men 
they turned him out of his carriage, and 
seated their leaders behind his horses at 
the head of the procession. His honor 
went home afoot, but he was not hurt. 
The accounts of the thing make it ap- 
pear somewhat such a trick as rollicking 
school boys have often played on 
Hallowe’en. 

It is agreed on all sides that in Perth 
Amboy the police handled the situa- 
tion well, preserving order without 
bringing on a ‘conflict. Outside the city, 
however, a newly-elected sheriff, lacking 
any experience or preparation for his 
work, faced a condition of affairs which 
grew worse from the moment he swore 
in a posse of young deputies and sent 
them out to the plants armed with re- 
volvers. The men, many of whom had 
been drinking, turned on the deputies 
instantly. At the Standard plant of the 
National Company they chased them into 
the office and smashed the windows. 
Stones and bricks began to fly, and the 
deputies fired. At least two men were 
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seriously wounded. Brick-throwing and 
some shooting by both sides continued for 
several days. Officers of the company be- 
lieve firmly that it was the deputies the 
men were after, one in particular, a 
young foreigner who felt his official oats, 
and showed it unwisely. Police officers 
of Perth Amboy told me afterwards that 
this man was unfit for such work. The 
belief that the men were after the depu-. 
ties rather than the company is borne 
out by the way Superintendent Weaver 
of the Standard works went among the 
men throughout the strike. They greet- 
ed him as usual and told him they would 
go back to work “if they dared.” The 
sheriff who, it is said, at no time faced 
the strikers himself, a»pealed to the 
governor and several companies of the 
National Guard were put on picket duty. 
There was little more violence, the strik- 
ers went back to work soon afterward, 
and the soldiers grumbled at a call to 
arms which kept them away from 
Thanksgiving dinner. The camp cooks 
substituted eggs for turkey, and the 
eggs, rumor has it, made no pretensions 
to youth. Perth Amboy deplores the vi- 
olence of the men, but it feels keenly 
that the troops were not needed and that 
calling them out gives a wrong impres- 
sion of the town and of the character 
of even the humblest of its citizens. In 
calling out the guardsmen Governor Fort 
said, ‘Strike hard.” The Perth Amboy 
Chronicle said: “A single ounce of reso- 
lution, an hour’s courage on the sherift’s 
part, would have saved the state the ex- 
pense of sending troops where there was 
no need.” 

An understanding with the strikers 
was brought about as a result of a meet- 
ing Thanksgiving day on the dismal lit- 
tle common at Keasbey,—a bare open 
patch running down to the river, free 
range on other days for bedraggled geese 
and chickens. Henry M. Keasbey, man- 
ager of the Standard Company; Bishop 
James A. McFaul of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Trenton; Father Zielinski of 
the Polish Catholic church; Father Gross 
of the Hungarian Catholic church; and 
the Rev. Louis Nanassy, pastor of the 
Hungarian Reformed church, met sever- 
al hundred of the men, in a polyglot con- 
ference that, handicapped by the neces- 
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sity for translating back and forth among . | 


several languages, still gave both sides a . 
Mr. ~ 


better understanding of conditions. 
Keasbey told the men of the cut rate 


orders he had taken to keep his plants | 
The men told of the ante- — 


open at all. 
election promises which they believed 
had been made them by the company. 
The priests put a strong case for better 
wages. Father Gross said that the men 
were not skilled mechanics striking for a 
wage of sixty cents instead of fifty cents 
an hour; but men asking for a raise from 
thirteen and one-half to fifteen cents an 
hour, which meant only food and cloth- 
ing and shelter for them. 

These men, Father Gross says, cannot 
live on $1.40 a day. With twenty-five 
working days a month, that means only 
$35 wages. In Perth Amboy their rent 
is $8, their food $15, their coal $5, and 
their clothes $10, a total of $38 with 
nothing allowed for sickness, for the ex- 
penses of childbirth, for tobacco or beer, 
or newspapers or schoolbooks or furni- 
ture or dishes or dues of church and 
benefit societies. A dollar and a half a 
day is the least they can do it on, he be- 
lieves. Father Zielinski agreed. Mr. 
Nanassy would place it at $1.75. The 
city pays $1.75 for an eight-hour day. 

Perth Amboy has never kept tabs on 
the family budgets of its poor, and has 
therefore no standard of living reports 
to offer in confirmation. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the figures given 
by lather Gross correspond closely to 
the tables of the New York Standard of 
Living Committee on the man who earns 
two dollars a day. In New York, the 
two dollar a day man cannot meet sick- 
ness or any emergency without outside 
assistance. His wife must take lodgers 
to reduce the rent, and his children pick 
up fuel on the streets. In Perth Am- 
boy rent is lower than in New York, 
but food costs rather more than on the 
East Side, except for chickens and eggs 
which each family provides for itself. 
Father Gross pointed out that the aver- 
age Perth Amboy family, at any rate the 
Hungarian family, includes father, 
mother and five instead of three chil- 
dren, used as a unit in the New York 
report; and that the cost of clothing is 
greatly increased because a man working 
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in a clay pit must have each month two 
pairs of shoes, at $1.50 each, or be sick 
from standing in the moist earth. 

The meeting on the common did not 
result in an immediate untangling of af- 
fairs, but when the Perth Amboy and 
Keasbey companies offered $1.40 a day 
and the South River plant $1.30, with a 
full ten-hour day, the priests advised the 
men to return. “Winter is coming and 
food is very dear,” they said. So back 
they went, and the whole place is quiet 
and without guards. The men seem very 
glad to be working. Numbers have said 
that they wanted to go in earlier, but 
were afraid to. Some of them did go 
to their places, but struck again the same 
day. The National company has prom- 
ised the old rate of $1.50 ‘“‘as soon as 
prosperity returns.” 

Not many years ago Perth Amboy was 
a sleepy little town, full of mid-century 
character,—wide lawns, big trees, gener- 
ously broad houses. Visitors were shown 
the old church with its patched side 
where a Revolutionary cannon ball lay 
embedded. There has been a great 
change. Colonies of Danes settled there, 
followed by Germans and Poles, and, 
later, Magyars, Slovaks with a sprinkling 
of other Slavic races, and Italians. There 
are Greek candy stores and Jewish mer- 
chants. The wide lawns have been 
sliced into city lots, and the big old 
homes shelter several families each. Lo- 
cal estimates of the proportion of the 
foreign-born of the inhabitants vary from 
“4 good deal more than half,” to “nine 
out of ten.” The population is about 
35,000. 

Industrially the town has grown im- 
mensely. First the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road established there its tide-water ter- 
minal, finding a deep harbor with cheap, 
plentiful labor, and low-priced real es- 
tate. One after another, big plants have 
been built, ringing it round with high 
chimneys. Besides the coal docks, there 
are now a large smelter,—the largest 
plant in the town,—and works where 
copper, wire, cables, stoves, asphalt and 
many other products are made or re- 
fined. The clay pits led to the establish- 
ment of all sorts of kilns, which, in pros- 
perous years are tremendously busy in 
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digging out the bowels of New Jersey to 
be piled up above the surface of New 
York in fireproof skyscrapers. The 
women and girls work in cigar factories 
and in a large handkerchief factory. 

In all these industries, the standard 
wage for common labor averages $1.40 
for a day of ten hours. A man cannot 
better himself by changing from one to 
another. The accepted way of increas- 
ing a labor force has been, not to draw 
men by offering higher wages, but to 
beckon to Ellis Island, almost within 
call. Some of the fastest women work- 
ers in the cigar and handkerchief fac- 
tories earn more than their fathers and 
husbands, but for most of the girls wages 
run from $12 to $20 a month. Board, 
for those who have no families, costs 
iOl? pizytoeors)a) month. tis, as 
Father Gross pointed out, a poor in- 
vestment for Perth Amboy. He told 
of a young Hungarian girl, come to 
America in advance of her family, who 
broke down, was in the hospital for sev- 
eral months at city expense, died and 
was buried at city expense, in a city 
gtaye at’ the cemetery. “Heri earnings 
had barely paid for her living and 
clothes. The men break down, too, he 
said. They receive higher wages here 
than in their old homes, but they work 
so hard, for such long hours, and lead 
such monotonous lives without a social 
resource but the church, that “it makes 
them old.” The boys are doing better 
than the fathers, speaking English and 
having the advantage of the schools until 
they are fourteen when the child labor 
law lets them join the men in the clay 
pits. The dead level of wages in the 
town puts them quickly beside the men 
in wages, but there is little ahead at the 
kilns where so little skill is required that 
the comparatively skilled men earn two 
dollars a day. It’s all very bad, the 
priests agree. The men run into debt to 
the boarding houses, the boarding houses 
to the shopkeepers, the shopkeepers to 
the banks. There is a noticeable ten- 
dency to run away from the debts that 
pile up into crushing loads. Mr. Nan- 
assy, speaking from experience, told 
me that, even with lower rents, the cost 
of living is higher in Perth Amboy than 
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in Chicago. In Perth Amboy wages are 
$1.40; in Chicago $2.50, for the same 
unskilled work by men of the same 
races. Perth Amboy has the New York 
market near at hand, but it pays dearly 
for it in cost of living. Though Manhat- 
tan is an hour distant by train, the lower 
end of Staten Island, a part of the 
greater city, is only a stone’s throw 
away: 

No one seems able to offer a good 
reason why wages in South River should 
be still lower than in Perth Amboy; per- 
haps because it is a smaller town, with 
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no competition. Living costs about the 
same and the work is the same. The 


strike, by focussing public attention and” 
bringing out the men’s side, produced an- 


almost immediate raise. In Perth Am- 
boy it-was from $1.35 to $1.40 a day; in 


South River, from ninety-five cents or — 


$1.15 to $1.30. Although the total re- 
mains lower than in Perth Amboy, the 
ratio of increase is much higher and dis- 
credits the old rates. It is scarcely de- 
batable that a man cannot support a 
wife and bring up five children as Ameri- 
cans, on such wages. 


The Trend of Things 


Samuel McChord Crothers, under the title 
of The Bayonet-Poker, writes in his charac- 
teristically charming style in the December 
Atlantic Monthly about the difficulty of get- 
ting Christmas messages of peace and good- 
will believed nowadays. He sits in front of 
his Christmas fire and as he pokes the coals 
with an old-fashioned British bayonet (‘‘the 
hardened old sinner was a candidate for a 
peaceful position,’’) he conjures up an anti- 
Christmas spirit who philosophizes in this 
manner: 

Mother nature has for several ages been 
killing off weaker children and feeding them 
to the stronger. “The strong get what they 
want and the weak have to make the best 
of it. 5 How could it be otherwise 
with the descendants of a long line of free- 
booters? How are we to uphold the family 
fortunes if we torsake the means by which 
they were obtained? 

“We long for peace on earth, but of course 
we can’t have it. Look at our warships and 
our forts and our great guns. They are get- 
ting bigger every year. No sooner do we 
begin to have an amiable feeling toward our 
neighbors than some one invents a more in- 
genious way by which we may slaughter 
them. The march of invention is irresist- 
ible, and we are being swept along toward 
a great catastrophe.” 

Dwelling alittle more fully on this “march 
of invention” Mr. Crothers writes: ‘Thous- 
ands of little inventions have been made, by 
which we gain temporary control of some of 
the processes. We are coming to have a 
consciousness of human society as a whole, 
and of the possibility of directing its prog- 
ress. It is not enough to satisfy the modern 
intellect, to devise plans by which we may 
become more rich or more powerful. We 
must also tax our ingenuity to find ways for 
the equitable division of the wealth and the 
just use of power. We are no longer satis- 
fied with increase in the vast unwieldy bulk 
of our possessions,—we eagerly seek to di- 


rect them to definite ends. Our glee 
over the census reports is chastened. We 
are not so certain that it is a clear gain to 
have a million people live where a few thous- 
and lived before. We insist on asking, How 
do they live? Are they happier, healthier, 
wiser? As acity becomes bigger, does it be- 
come a better place in which to rear chil- 
dren? If it does not, must not civic am- 
bition seek to remedy the defect?” 

In the same issue of the Atlantic Edward 
T. Devine, writing about The New View of 
Charity, discloses a viewpoint similar in 
many respects to that of Mr. Crothers. The 
author does not condemn in any way chari- 
table foundations, relief funds or other agen- 
cies for the relief of suffering. “It has been 
my duty to aid in securing their perpetua- 
tion and endowment, to bring them to the 
favorable attention of the giving public, to 
withstand attacks upon them, to interpret 
their spirit and to justify their ends.” Mr. 
Devine contends, however, that it has been 
advisable “to throw the emphasis on the im- 
provement of conditions, because it has 
seemed to me a waste of effort to try to im- 
prove the character of those who are not 
deficient in character, to work at retail at 
what is essentially a wholesale transaction, 
to bail with a spoon when we may open the 
sluiceways, to rely on isolated personal ef- 
fort with individuals to accomplish what it 
can never accomplish, what can be accom- 
plished only by the resources of legislation, 
of taxation, of large expenditure, or by 
changes in our educational system, or in 
our penal system, or in our taxing system, 
or even in our industrial system. And yet, 
after all, our environment has already 
changed in many respects for the better, 
Notwithstanding our blunders and neglect, 
we are doing better; and the, incontrover- 
tible proof lies in our diminishing death- 
rate. Social conditions need to be changed 
in many ways, but they are better than they 
were.” 
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With the bettering of environment will 
come added opportunity for the real study 

of the applicant for charity. 
“With the eye of prophecy, we see our 
applicant for charity in an _ environment 
freed from the burdens of bad housing and 
overcrowding, of preventable disease, of child- 
labor, and excessive toil for women; in an 
environment in which there is well-distrib- 
uted and regular employment, with a reason- 
able amount of leisure, a protected child- 
hood, a rational standard of living, well-reg- 
ulated factories, well-regulated homes and 
well-regulated communal life——no utopian 
millennium at all, just the conditions which 
We now, on the basis of our own experience 
and knowledge may assert without senti- 
mentality or exaggeration to be entirely 
practicable for all mankind. 

“This view then,—this return, if the reader 
prefers, to a very old view,—brings our ap- 
plicant again into the center of vision; 
brings him, however, at least potentially 
freed from the crushing burden of an ad- 
verse environment, brings him as one en- 
titled to our compassion because of some 
deficiency of mind or body, some definite 
thing for us to do, something which the man 
in trouble cannot do for himself even though 
he may have every chance from childhood.” 

* * * 

Early Christmas shopping which has mag- 
azine and newspaper advocates all over the 
country this year finds another supporter in 
the December Success. Isabel Gordon Cur- 
tis, writing on the Department Store Girl 
and Christmas, says: 

“We seldom stop to think, during the mad 
rush of business that goes on till the stroke 
of twelve on Christmas Eve, how terrible 
becomes the strain on men and women who 
have to cater to the wants of the public. 
The story of the girl behind the counter has 
been told and retold; whether her lot grows 
easier or not I do not know,—but there are 
others. Last year I bought something of a 
young woman who runs an arts and crafts 
shop. 

“You look tired,” I said. 

“Tired! Oh, I am not tired; for I get to 
bed at midnight now. Next week I shali not 
be so lucky. If people would only shop a 
little earlier in the month! And if they 
would only buy what I have on hand instead 
of giving orders that are nearly duplicates! 
Here is a bowl; to-night I have to paint an- 
other just like it, except that a line of yellow 
goes where now a touch of blue runs through 
the flower wreath. I have a book-slide to 
earve exactly like the one here, only I must 
leave out a few acorns. If women could 
realize the toil, the loss of sleep, and the 
nerve wear, they would be more merciful. A 
man is entirely different. He takes what he 
likes or goes without. Long before Christ- 
mas comes the holiday means nothing to me 
but respite from all-night toil. While others 
are making merry, I Juxuriate in one long, 
unbroken, blessed sleep.” 
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A strong and picturesque statement of 
the case against what has come to be called 
the “institutional” side of children’s institu- 
tions, is presented in the November Delin- 
eator by Mabel Potter Daggett. There are 
1,241 such institutions in the country, hous- 
ing 100,000 children. “The county orphan 
asylum, or the sheltering refuge, or the 
home for little wanderers, is proudly pointed 
out as an object for local interest along, with 
the soldiers monument and the new town 
hall. There the children are steam- 
heated and shower-bathed and check-aproned 
and dining-room-rationed, with bread baked 
by the hundred loaves and meat bought by 
the hundred pounds. ‘ The institution 
has done much for the dependent child, but 
the indictment brought against it is that it 
cannot do enough, for when it has fed and 
clothed and warmed, it cannot love him.” 
Children rising at the stroke of a bell, 
marching two by two, playing according to 
set formula, dressed all of a piece, eating in 
silence, waiting in quiet obedience between 
lessons and playtime because the exact hour 
for playtime has not arrived,—‘if life were 
lived in an army the institutional training 
of a child might afford him some prepara- 
tion; it teaches him to obey and obey,’—but 
as for training for life, the great bulk of 
the institutions, the writer holds, are train- 
ing rather for the juvenile court and the 
almshouse. The product is machine-made. 

The New York Orphanage at Hastings-on- 
Hudson with which our readers are familiar 
through Dr. Reeder’s series of articles, To 
Country and Cottage, and the Connecticut 
State School at Meriden, are held up as ex- 
amples of the best modern cottage system 
for children’s institutions. But the author 
believes that placing out is the best means 
for making real men and women of depend- 
ent children, for placing out gives the child 
a mother and a mother is what the child 
needs. ‘Whenever home is spelled with a 
capital ‘H’ there will be in the eyes of the 
child the look that can only be loved away. 
: Superintendents and matrons and 
boards of managers, and trustees, please 
stand aside! There is one who can laugh 
at all of your methods. It is she who can 
sing soft, crooning songs with a little head 
cradled on her breast; who can answer all 
foolish questions, like ‘Why do the flies walk 
on the wall?’ and ‘Why isn’t the grass pur- 
ple?’ who can kiss all tears away; who can 
bake cookies like nobody else will ever be 
able to bake; who is so near the divine in 
her wonderful nature that she can work mir- 
acles in child training where all the institu- 
tional specialists fail.” 

* * * 

A prize was offered to a group of school 
children for the best composition written 
after a tour of inspection of a tuberculosis 
exhibition. The prize was not awarded to 
the following, but it deserved to be pre- 
served: 

“Tuberculosis was started in 1884 by Dr. 
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Trudeau in the Adirondacks. Although 
consumption is not herited and does 


not belong to this climate it is getting very 
popular. It is often cured. For instance a 
young boy was operated on for appendicitis 
but when opened his appendice were 
found to be full of tubercle. He was 
quickly sewed up and his father bought him 
a sweater and out of door outfit and now he 
is doing very’ well. 


“In Colorado where people have consump- 


tion they had to take their furniture out and 
build a tent and live in out of doors. 

“In one of the pictures of Colorado show 
where a man sat twelve hours with his 
hands foled. 

“The people of Colorado are very healthy 
but Colorado is a very consumptive state, 
also Massachusetts is.. Twelve good breaths 
a day will cure consumption. 

“Consumption is a germ disease and %4 of 
all consumptives are cured. 

“The sleeping-bags are very useful to the 
consumptive people because they can put 
their heads alone into them or leave their 
heads out and put the rest of the bodies into 
them. I saw the germs. It is a big white 
ball with blue spots on it. I think it 
would be fine to sleep in one of those bags 
with the head inside and the lungs outside.” 

* * * 


Miss Y. G. Waters, of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, New York, has in preparation a book, 
now almost ready for the printer, which will 
be of great practical value to all who are 
interested in visiting nursing in its various 
aspects. The book will give a complete list, 
with explanatory text, of every visiting nurs- 
ing undertaking in the United States, from 
the small society of only one nurse or the 
accessory visiting nursing conducted as a 
branch of some other kind of work (such as 
the nursing department of large stores, fac- 
tories, etc.), to the large and better known 
associations. Details of work, form of or- 
ganization, scope of purpose, and _ special 
features of interest in connection with each 
one will be stated. Miss Waters has been 
engaged for two years in collecting the data 
for this work, and has taken extraordinary 
pains to make a complete census. The book 
will give an instructive and interesting pic- 
ture of what is being done in this field. 

* * * - 

In the November Hverybody’s, William 
Hard and Rheta Childe Dorr begin a series 
of articles entitled The Woman’s Invasion. 
Mrs. Dorr, it is stated, worked for some 
mouths in department stores, factories and 
other establishments to gain a real insight 
into the lives of working women. Dr. Wal- 
ter Weyl of the Census Bureau spent six 
months in gaining additional material and 
the findings of their investigations were 
turned over to Mr. Hard who prepared the 
article. 

Mr. Hard is greatly impressed with the 
number of women workers shown by the 
census of 1900. There were more than one 
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million “statistically unexpected” additions 
to the ranks of women workers comparing 
the growth of population from 1890. Fall 
River, Mass., is picked as the scene of the 
first article for it is a typical cotton town, 
and there forty-five women out of every 100 
in the population are employed, while in the 
whole country the proportion is only twenty- 
one out of 100. The mere bulk of the women 
workers impresses Mr. Hard. His pictures 
of them in the factories and on tne streets 
during their Saturday afternoon parade are 
interesting and colorful. 

The American girl in the cotton mills was 
displaced by the Irish girl and she in turn 
by the French Canadian and the Portuguese. 
Gradually conditions of employment have 
been bettered,—the Portuguese girl works 
much shorter hours than the original Ameri- 
can. This, Mr. Hard points out, is the in- 
evitable result of employment of women in 
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factories, and its benefits are for the men as — 


well as the women. There are three feat- 
ures of the cotton mills particularly bad for 
women,—dust, heat and moisture. They 
lead directly to disease and while some mills 
are admirably constructed and. ventilated 
there are many which make practically no 
provision for the health or comfort of their — 
workers. Fall River has become a town in 
which the family income rather than indi- 
vidual wages govern,—and in this regard Mr. 


Hard’s title, Fall River, an Outpost on the 


Edge of the Future, is significant. Where 
father and mother, or father and daughters, 
all work, the total famuy income is large. A 
daughter of this family marrying a man with 
ordinary wages is dissatisfied with the 
amount of money she has to spend and she 
goes to work soon after her marriage. Thus, 
in 1900 out of 10,274 cotton mill women in 


Fall River, there were 2,815 married and 556 | 


either widows or divorced women. Coupled 
with these figures go others,—that in Fall 
River the death rate of babies under three 
years is 808 out of a thousand, which is the 
highest rate in any northern city except Bid- 
detord, Maine, which is also a cotton mill 
town. There is not a day nursery in the 
city. 


Jottings 


Handicrafts in_ the 
crippled and infirm inmates of the City 
Home on Blackwell’s Island in New York 
are offering for sale raffia baskets, rag rugs, 
carved wood, and various fancy articles suit- 
able for Christmas presents, made 
the tuition of the New York City Visiting 
Committee of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, which employs a special teacher 
for this purpose. 

A special Christmas sale will be held from 
10 A..m. till 5 p.m., on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 16, in Room 701, 105 East 22nd street. 
Chaplain Beard of the City Mission will 
give a short talk at 4 Pp. m., on the mental 
and physical benefit of employment for these 
crippled inmates. 


City Home.—The © 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


MASSACHUSETTS’ 
PLAYGROUND VOTE 


One of the most interesting referen- 
dum votes ever presented to the people 
of Massachusetts was that on play- 
grounds, resulting from an enactment of 
the Legislature of 1908. The act pro- 
vided that at the next city and town elec- 
tions all places of 10,000 or more popu- 
lation should vote on the question of pro- 
viding playgrounds, conveniently located 
and of suitable size and equipment, for 
the recreation and physical education of 
the minors of such city or town; one for 
the first 20,000 and one for each addi- 
tional 20,000. ‘Fhe only condition under 
which a city might be exempt from the 
vote was that it had already complied 
with the conditions of the law. 

The first question naturally arose as 
to whether cities did comply, and the city 
clerks of Somerville, Malden, Medford, 
Melrose, Quincy, Lynn and Salem report- 
ed that their cities would not need to vote. 
An investigation showed that practically 
none of these cities had anything beyond 
backstops and goal posts, with an occa- 
sional piece of apparatus, and that they 
did not conform with the spirit of the 
law, which was aimed to provide play and 
physical education for all minors and not 
simply for large boys and young men. 
People in the various cities went to work, 
and the matter was successfully placed 
on the ballots in Quincy, Lynn, Salem 
and Melrose, leaving only Somerville, 
Malden and Medford without the refer- 
endum. Boston, Waltham and Newton 
- were not seriously questioned, and the 
matter was not on the ballot in these 
places. 

_ Twenty-three cities have voted, and in 
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twenty-two of them the vote has been 
overwhelmingly favorable. The only ex- 
ception is Northampton, and there the 
vote against had only a majority of 
ninety-five. The total vote cast (New- 
buryport and North Adams have not yet 
voted) has been 122,896 for, to 25,405 
against. The overwhelming nature of 
this vote is a source of surprise even to 
those most hopeful on the matter. Vari- 
ous opinions have been expressed, one 
newspaper claiming that one of two 
things must be true,—either that the peo- 
ple are overwhelmingly in favor of play- 
grounds or that they voted without un- 
derstanding exactly what they were do- 
ing. The vote stands, however, and there 
will be an interesting campaign in these 
twenty-two cities between now and July 
1910 when the act goes into effect. 

The work done in support of this refer- 
endum has been very extensive. The 
Massachusetts Civic League and the 
Playground Association of America have 
promoted the movement in many ways, 
mainly by sending out speakers and in- 
vestigators, employing a publicity agent, 
and the use of circulars and posters, 
Special circulars were prepared for the 
instruction of those who were to work, 
and very small ones for the voters. Of 
these a hundred thousand have been used. 
In addition many local campaigns have 
been conducted on very satisfactory lines. 
New Bedford, for example, placed in the 
hands of practically every voter a little 
flier calling favorable attention to .the 
bill. The people of Newburyport and 
Chicopee published brief leaflets for local. 
use. In Lynn a double column header 
appeared in a local paper, signed by the 
presidents or leading officers of fifteen 
of the strongest local organizations, such 
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as the school committee, Y. M. C. A., 
merchants’ association, etc. Women’s 
clubs, boys’ clubs, school superintendents, 
teachers, parents and children have 
joined, some in one place and some in an- 
other, in promoting the movement. It 
is safe to say that the state of Massachu- 
setts has never been quite so widely 
awake on the subject of playgrounds as 
it is at this inoment. 

Several interesting side lights have 
been thrown on the situation by those 
who are inclined to philosophize. In 
New Bedford, for example, the saloon 
people lay their defeat at the door of the 
playground campaign. This furnishes 
interesting data, as many have claimed that 
any yes vote would win, and they have 
ascribed the success of the playground 
referendum to this. In New Bedford the 
no vote carried on the liquor question, 
while the yes vote on playgrounds was 
7,107 against a no vote of 1,187. In 
Worcester the no vote won on the liquor 
question, and the yes vote on the play- 
ground question by over 9,000 majority. 
In Springfield the license people gave the 
playground movement a free advertise- 
ment in the following form: “Vote Yes!! 
On both questions at the bottom of the 
ballot. Vote for license; vote for play- 
grounds. Both stand for civic progress. 
The License Committee, John J. Deeley, 
secretary.” This was free advertising of 
a kind not appreciated by the supporters 


of ‘the playground campaign. It is need-’ 


less to say that it did not fool very many 
of the Springfield voters. They voted for 
playgrounds because they wanted them, 
and they apparently voted for license be- 
cause they wanted it, although they gave 
it a majority of only 2,319 while they 
gave the playground referendum a ma- 
jority of 9,336. 

“In most of the cities there were three 
questions on the ballot to be answered by 
yes or no, and indications are that the 
people of Massachusetts know how to 
vote on yes and no questions. North- 
ampton, the only city voting unfavorably, 
is trying to justify itself, while the people 
of- Somerville, Malden and Medford are 
wondering why they did not get after it 
in'time to see that the matter went on the 
ballot. The referendum power was grant- 
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ed by the Legislature in order to give the 
people a chance to express an opinion, 
and the people are not very well satis- 
fied that the city clerks took it as a chance 
for them alone to express an opinion. 
Neither Somerville, Malden nor Medford 
conforms with the intent of the law, but 
the people did not take the matter up in 
time to prevent a nullification of the act. 

Cambridge votes in April and the eigh- 
teen towns having over 10,000 population 
will vote at the town meetings in March 
and April. 


METHODIST FEDERATION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


The church organization as a means 
and not as an end in itself was the 
dominant note at the recent first na- 
tional conference of the Methodist red- 
eration for Social Service held at St. 
Louis. It marked a new attitude toward 
the so-called secular things, and the 
fundamental religious element in all ef- 
fort for social betterment was recog- 
nized and urged in the program of topics 
and in the substance of addresses. The 
modern efforts for the improvement of 
city and industrial conditions were advo- 
cated not only by social workers who 
see in them a great field for service by 
church people, but also by several of the 
national leaders of the denomination. 

Under the general theme of Church 
and Labor, Prof. Edwin E. Earp, of 
Syracuse University, criticised the 
church for not affording what working- 
men might reasonably expect from it. 
Miss Mary McDowell, of the University 
of Chicago Settlement, spoke of the pro- 
tection which the church could help 
give to the helpless in industry. Other 
topics were The Duty of the Church and 
of Christian Employers in Department 
Stores, and the Statistics of Women in 
Industry. 

Utilization of present church agencies 
was enlarged upon in several addresses. 
The socialized church was strongly and 
fearlessly advocated by Rev. Frank Ma- 
son North, corresponding secretary of 
the National City Evangelization Union, 
and Rev. W. H. Balch, of Dover, N. H., 
vigorously called upon the pulpit to exert 
its strength as a social force. More 
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concretly, it was pointed out by Miss 
Isabelle Horton, of Chicago, that the 
deaconess is too often confined to the 
routine work of a pastor’s assistant when 
she might be free to put forth telling ef- 
fort as a social worker. 

Some discussion arose over social set- 
tlement work, Miss Horton emphasizing 
the type of settlement which is closely 
affiliated with the church and denomina- 
tional work, and Miss McDowell urging 
the broader undenominative type, the 
consensus of opinion leaning to the lat- 
ter, though it was agreed that both are 
needed, the church type of settlement 
being especially adapted to the activities 
of deaconesses. Co-operation .with or- 
ganized charity was advocated, especially 
by Prof. Thomas J. Riley, of the St. 
Louis School of Philanthropy. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


For ten years a group of devoted 
workers has been meeting each summer 
for a week’s conference on problems re- 
lated to the home, under the name of 
the Lake Placid Conference on [Ilome 
Economics. Last summer by invitation 
the conference met at Chautauqua and 
at that time the conference voted that 
the time had come for a national or- 
ganization, to include primarily those en- 
gaged in educational subjects connected 
with home, whether in lower or higher 
schools or collegiate institutions, but also 
to include those engaged in household 
and institutional management and in so- 
cial and municipal work for home bet- 
terment. In short, the society would 
include scholars, students, and practical 
persons, who are actively concerned with 
matters that relate to the home and prob- 
lems of living. The convention for or- 
ganizing an American Association of 
Home Economics is therefore called to 
meet at Washington, D. C., December 
31 to January 2, and to this gathering 
all are invited who feel an interest in 
the purposes set for the organization. 
The control of conditions of living and 
the advancement to higher standards of 
life, might be set as the society’s motto. 
But, its organizers propose to go about 
this ideal business in very practical ways 
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by focusing attention on matters of food 
and nutrition, hygiene in its personal, 
home, and public aspects, a more en- 
lightened care of children, the intelligent 
financing of the home through attention 
to standards, budgets and accounting, 
and such municipal topics as clean streets 
and markets. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the organization is that it pro- 
poses the educational method for ad- 
vancing these ideas. 

The committee on organization in- 


cludes the following: 

Dr. C. F. Langworthy, expert in nutrition, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
chairman; Isabel Bevier, professor of house- 
hold science, University of Illinois; Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey, Lake Placid Club, Essex 
county, New York; Alice P. Norton, profes- 
sor of domestic science, University of Chi- 
cago; Adelaide Nutting, professor of domes- 
tic administration, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Ellen H. Richards, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, chairman 
of Lake Placid Conference; Benjamin R. 
Andrews, secretary, departments of domestic 
economy, Teachers College; Maurice Le Bos- 
quet, director, American School of Home 
Economics, Chicago. 


Further information may be secured by 
addressing Benjamin R. Andrews, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Universitv. 


BALTIMORE’S 
WATER SUPPLY 


Baltimore has voted a $5,000,000 loan 
for the enlargement of its water supply. 
The money will be spent principally for 
increased storage capacity on the Gun- 
powder River to impound some of the 
enormous amount of clear water now go- 
ing to waste in wet seasons at the dam. 
For several years the city has been 
threatened with a water famine and at 
times its water has been muddy. The 
flow of the Gunpowder River for the 
whole month of September, 1900, aver- 
aged only about 70,000,000 gallons a day. 
For two whole months of that year the 
consumption of water in the city was 
over 5,000,000 gallons a day in excess 
of that amount. In 1907, for the six 
months from May to October inclusive, 
the consumption was in excess of 70,000,- 
000 gallons a day,—being over 8,000,000 
gallons a day in excess of that amount 
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in July, and nearly 7,000,000 gal- 
lons a day in excess of that amount 
in August and September. If 1907 had 
been as dry as the year 1900 the city, in 
order to supply the consumption, would 
have taken the entire flow of the Gun- 
powder River and, in addition, would 
have drained the present impounding res- 
ervoir there to the bottom. The con- 
sumption of water is increasing annually 
in the city. When the new high service 
reservoir which is now about to be built, 
is completed, Baltimore will have a rela- 
tively larger clear water storage capacity 
than almost any other city in the country. 

Fortunately for the city the topography 
and natural conditions of the Gunpow- 
der River district are such that with a 
comparatively small dam there an enor- 
mous amount of water can be impound- 
ed,—nearly 21,000,000,000 gallons, or 
over forty times as much as the present 
impounding reservoir holds, at only a 
fraction of the sum that has been in- 
volved in the impounding of such an 
amount in other cities. This amount of 
surplus water can easily be collected there 
in one ordinarily wet year. It will give 
a dependable supply, in the driest year, 
of about 135,000,000 gallons a day or 
about double the present consumption 
and double the amount of dependable 
supply of the river under present condi- 
tions. It will form a lake about seven 
and a half miles long and two and a half 
miles wide at its widest point, covering 
about 2,500 acres. Any amount of 
muddy water, from rains, coming in at 
the upper end of this lake would hardly 
color the water at the lower end of the 
lake from which it would be drawn to 
send to the city. 

The construction of this big lake will 
also make possible the discontinuance of 
Jones’s Falls as a source of water supply, 
which is highly desirable as it is a con- 
stant menace to the health of the city. 
The Jones’s Falls drainage area which 
drains to Lake Roland is almost denuded 
of forests and is becoming more and more 
densely populated. It is undoubtedly a 
fruitful source of infection, from which 
comes the high percentage of typhoid 
with which the city is afflicted every year. 
This latest improvement is only one of a 
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long series of betterments which have 
been inaugurated during the new era 
dating from the fire. 


TWENTY-ONE 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


One of the best known workers in the 
field of modern care of orphans has re- 
cently been compelled to resign his 
charge owing to ill health. Michel Hey- 
mann, superintendent for twenty-one 
years of the New Orleans Jewish 
Widows and Orphans’ Home, was one 
of the best loved figures in the New 
Orleans world of social service. The 
children under his care were his per- 
sonal friends and his relations with his 
charges were most intimate. He was 
one of the pioneers in kindergarten work 
in New Orleans and was especially ac- 
tive in the work of prison reform. On 
several occasions he has been a delegate 
to the International Prison Reform Con- 
gress. To succeed him, Chester Teller, 
assistant superintendent of the Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum of 
New York has been selected. Mr. Tel- 
ler, who is a Philadelphian, was actively 
engaged in social work in his home city 
and was for a short time a resident at the 
Educational Alliance in New York. For 
the last few years he has been associated 
with Dr. Bernstein at the Sheltering 
Guardian Asylum. He enters upon his 
new duties immediately. 


DO YOUR 
SHOPPING EARLY 


Among the hundreds of newspaper 
clippings that have come to the office 
of this magazine as a result of the shop 
early campaign, there is one with a view- 
point all its own. The editor philoso- 
phizes somewhat in this manner: It’s a 
rather dangerous business to preach early 
shopping for if the advice were taken 
what would be the result? Why the 
only change would be that the jam of 
late bundle-laden buyers that usually 
pushes its way through the stores for a 
week or ten days before Christmas 
would move its calendar back a few 
weeks and the annual rush would come 
about Thanksgiving time. And then there 
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Cartoons have played a large part in the shop early 
campaign. The above is taken from the Washington 
Star. 


would be a lull in trade during Christ- 
mas week and the real joy and hustle 
and bustle of the holiday season would 
vanish. It was a somewhat similar idea 
of W. J. Lampton’s whose verse, Shop 
in the Morning appeared in the New 
York Times. 


Do your shopping in the morning, 
That’s the early Christmas warning; 
Thus it is you miss the rushing, 
Crowding, jamming, shoving, crushing, 
Kicking, scrapping, swearing, growling, 
Slamming, slapping, banging, scowling, 
Waiting, tiring, sweating, mopping 
Incident to Christmas shopping. 

Do your shopping in the morning; 
That’s the Christmas shopping warning; 
That’s the message they are sending 
Out to all who may be spending 
Much or little at this season, 

And there really is a reason. 

Still, if all obeyed the warning— 

Did their shopping in the morning— 
Say, wouldn’t it be nicer dropping 

In of afternoons for shopping? 


Fortunately the shop early campaign 
has not had the effect of pushing the 
entire rush back into November or of 
doing away with afternoon shopping. As 
long as there is a Christmas there will 
be a Christmas rush, but the systematic 
_ campaign carried on this year by the Na- 

tional and local Consumers’ Leagues co- 
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operating with the Press Bureau of this 
magazine has undoubtedly resulted in 
distributing holiday shopping over a 
longer period. The very fact that we 
have in this office hundreds of letters, 
clippings, editorials, articles and adver- 
tisements urging early shopping is a 
pretty sure index that the shop early 
idea is becoming more and more popu- 
lar, at least from the standpoint of the 
merchant. Perhaps he is _ interésted, 
partly at least, from a selfish standpoint. 
Perhaps he realizes that early shopping 
means a better satisfied public and con- 
sequently more sales. Whatever the 
reason, the merchant is on the side of 
early shopping and the newsnaper is 
backing the merchant. And through 
them both the shoppers are learning that 
if only for selfish interests it pays to 
buy Christmas presents early. 

This is the third year that the Press 
Bureau of this magazine has carried on 
a publicity campaign for early shopping. 
A newspaper article “playing up” the 
holiday hardships of the girls behind the 
counters and the boys on delivery 
wagons was sent to 500 of the leading 
newspapers of the country. With this 
article was a letter requesting the man- 
agers of newspapers to publish this 
small advertisement: “Shop Early. Buy 
your Christmas presents early,—early in 
the day and early in December. That 
will be your biggest gift to the workers 
behind the counters and on the delivery 
wagons.” 

Every merchant listed in Sheldon’s Re- 
tail Trade received the following letter: 


For the third successive year, Charities 
Publication Committee asks your co-operation 
in urging early Christmas shopping as a 
means of lightening the heavy burdens and 
long hours which the holiday season brings 
to the women and girls and boys in the retail 
trade. 


Will you run the enclosed card in your 
advertisements every day from now until 
December 15 or as often as space permits? 

Early Christmas shopping is to the advan- 
tage of the merchant and the customer as 
well as the clerk and the delivery boy. Every 
year the matter is given more public atten- 
tion. All that is needed to make it a pro- 
nounced success is the co-operation of the 
merchants and the newspapers in reminding 
people of it. May we count on your help? 
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And will you send us clippings of your adver- 
‘tisements containing the “Shop Early” card? 
Sincerely yours, 

Jacob A. Riis, 

Mark Twain, 

Richard Watson Gilder, editor 
The Century, ; 

Edward Bok, editor The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 

Leigh Reilly, editor The Chicago 
Evening Post, 

Adolph Ochs, publisher The New 
York Times, 

Hart Lyman, editor The New 
York Tribune. 

John Temple Graves, editor the 
N. Y. American, 

Nathan Straus of R. H. Macy 
Co., New York, 

Edward Filene of William Fil- 
ene Sons Co., Boston, 

Florence Kelley of the National 
Consumers’ League, 

Edward T. Devine, editor Char- 
ities and The Commons. 


A special clipping book is being pre- 
pared in this office made up entirely of 
early shopping articles and advertise- 
ments. Among the articles is an often 
quoted paragraph from the Jndcpendent 
of about a year ago. The author, Rheta 
Childe Dorr is writing of her own ex- 
periences spent in the thick of the holi- 
day rush. 


I saw girls of seventeen and eighteen 
weeping with pain and weariness at eleven 
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o’clock at night as with shaking fingers they 
made their counters attractive against the 
next day’s brutal rush. I saw one young 
girl drop in a dead faint after selling dolls 
to a fond mother of children. I saw little 
boys fall asleep in rubbish corners at the 
noon hour, their untasted luncheons in their 
tired hands. 

That night when I went to my supper, I 
saw a boy, small for his sixteen years, sitting 
on a box before the employes’ elevator, for 
which we waited. He looked up at me and 
with the craving for sympathy innate in chil- 
dren, he sighed softly: ‘‘Oh, my God, I wish 
one o’clock would come.” 

People were buying groceries, wines, flan- 
nels, dress goods, toys, books, jewelry, hats, 
gloves, handkerchiefs, automobiles,—think of 
it at half past eleven o’clock at night, Decem- 
ber 24! Is the world indeed heartless and 
inhuman or is it only heedless? 


BASEBALL AS 
ORGANIZED PLAY 


More than 500 San Francisco boys 
learned clean sport, team play and quick 
obedience to authority, through a base- 
ball tournament lasting all summer, ar- 
ranged by the Amateur Athletic Depart- 
ment of the Examiner. The tournament 
was an unusual example of supervised 
play, for in place of the usual plan of 
establishing playgrounds and offering 
ready-made games, the San Francisco 
scheme took the boys’ own game, base-. 
ball, and merely saw that it was played 
according to rule. 

More than sixty teams were organized 
of boys between eight and fifteen years 
of age and under 115 pounds in weight. 
A board of directors, composed of prom- 
inent business men and athletes, had 
charge. The direction of the league was 
given to Major Sidney S. Peixotto, di- 
rector of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club, 
who is familiar to readers of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons through his series 
of articles on the Aims of a Boys’ Club. 
There. were many friendly contributions 
in kind, athletes of the city acting as 
umpires, business men giving equipment, 
and the government, the park commis- 
sioners and the league ball team grant- 
ing the use of splendid diamonds. The 
games which were hotly contested drew 
big crowds of spectators in the race for 
a juvenile pennant and a full team outfit 
of uniforms. 
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James E. Rogers, of the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club, says of the effect of 
the league play on the players: 

The boys themselves have shown their 
deep appreciation of what such a move- 
ment means to them. Their behavior has 
been orderly. There has been little “kick- 
ing” or “knocking” and a splendid spirit of 
rivalry has pervaded throughout. In short, 
this initial step taken by the Bxraminer to 
bring the boys of this large city under care- 
ful direction and to organize them into 
teams has resulted in much good. The edu- 
cational value of the tournament cannot be 
overlooked. The training that comes to 
every boy who plays under such favorable 
auspices, who is taught to respect the de- 
cisions of the umpire without dispute, who 
is instructed to play in harmony with his 
fellows and who is helped to play the game 
along clean lines, is full of educational 
benefits. 


Social Center Work in 
Milwaukee 


Vacation schools, betterment leagues, 
social centers, and public playgrounds 
are all in line of imperative needs for 
the city boy and girl if they are to be- 
come safe social factors. 

Milwaukee has placed itself on record 
with all of these safeguards for the 
young,—the last being a demonstration, 
with excellent results, in organized social 
center work in conjunction with the 
public schools and maintained from the 
public school funds. 

In the winter of 1906 and 1907 the 
Social Economics Club, a small wom- 
en’s club, passed a resolution to petition 
the Common Council of the city to set 
aside $25,000 for a public betterment 
fund to be used for recreation centers in 
the public schools and for converting the 
school grounds into public playgrounds. 
-This resolution which was presented to 
the Public School Board and to the 
Women’s Federated Clubs of the Mil- 
waukee district, at once gained the 
strong sympathy and support of each. 

With this important backing, when 
brought before the Common Council it 
received favorable consideration from 
that body, but it was then discovered 
that to utilize the public school build- 
ings and grounds as proposed, the city 
charter would have to be amended. In 
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the meantime, as the proposition became 
understood it grew in favor and won 
for itself friends in official and other in- 
fluential quarters. With such encour- 
agement, the women who had the move- 
ment in charge carried the matter to the 
Legislature, and at the session of 1907 
the city charter was amended and a law 
passed to allow the use of the buildings 
and grounds of the public schools as 
petitioned. 

The next important step toward suc- 
cess was to secure necessary funds for 
this work. The immediate small and 
initiative expenses were met by private 
subscriptions and contributions from 
the treasuries of interested women’s 
clubs. At this crucial point the Public 
School Board of Milwaukee placed itself 
in line with the most progressive cities 
in the country. It appropriated $2,500 
to be used in the sixth district school for 
social center work for one year. ‘This 
generous act paved the way for immedi- 
ate detailed plans to carry out the new 
experiment. Having secured a law, the 
necessary funds and the locality decided 
upon, nothing remained to be done but 
to prepare a practical program to be put: 
into operation as promptly as possible. 

Through all of these preparatory 
steps, which at times were far from 
easy, the women secured the loyal co- 
operation of the city attorney, the city 
superintendent of schools, members of 
the Common Council, of the School 
Board, the Legislature, and others. But 
for this combined assistance no success 
for this new work could have been as- 
sumed. The use of the sixth district 
school and grounds was granted for this 
purpose. Many of the boys and girls 
of this locality are employed in knitting 
factories and bottling works. Some are 
clerks in downtown stores and a few are 
high school pupils. In this same district 
is a Jewish settlement work of several 
years’ growth which has proved of great 
value to the new social center undertak- 
ing, the influences and motives of each 
being much the same and the two work- 
ing together. 

The following program of study and 
amusement was arranged and it went 
into operation early in January, 1908: 
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Monday evening: Girls’ gymnasium class, 
male chorus, reading and stories (library), 
action games, quiet games. 

Tuesday evening: Young ladies’ gymna- 
sium class, industrial work, reed and willow 
basket weaving; the Hey-Daled Debating 
Society, the brass band, reading and “talk” 
(library), action games, quiet games. 

Wednesday evening: Young men’s gym- 
nasium class, Laurel Glee Club (young 
ladies), the Young Macabees Club (boys), 
reading and instructive talk (library), action 
games, quiet games. 

Thursday evening: Boys’ gymnasium 
class, opera rehearsal, The County Judge 
reading and instructive talk, action games, 
quiet games. : 

Friday evening: Girls’ Literary Social 
Club, Hebrew Progressive Club (young men 
and women), industrial work, reed and wil- 
low basket weaving; History and Civics 
Club (men), reading and “talk”, dancing 
(young men and women), action games, 
quiet games. 

Instructive entertainments weekly in the 
assembly hall. 


The entire program was not taken up 
at once, but class by class was formed 
until in February the whole was effected 
with always a growing attendance and 
interest. Now, instead of the dark 
silence and uselessness which obtained 
‘in district school No. 6 as in all other 
districts in the city, the building is the 
bright spot of encouragement in the 
neighborhood. 

The most satisfactory educational 
work anywhere is that which is sought 
after: where there is earnest desire, 
there is always activity and genuine 
progress. The social center work in the 
sixth district presents the spectacle of 
earnest application and delight in recre- 
ation and study. 

The whole plant is under an efficient 
director and each department has its 
own leader,—the best talent to be had, 
each an enthusiast in his or her special 
line. 

The superintendent’s report of ex- 
penditures to May 30, the time of clos- 
ing the night work for the summer and 
covering a period of five months, is as 
follows: 


Sala CSi ve croteereone Catone $900.00 
AMTUOLS aAeN awe tas are ors cre 175.00 
Other and incidental  ex- 
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For outdoor summer entertainment a 
gymnasium has been completed. For this 
the city graded and put the grounds in 
shape. The cost of the apparatus, in- 
stalling baths and heating plant with 
sewer connection will be about $1,000. 
Of this amount $770 have been contrib- 
uted by women’s clubs and private indi- 
viduals. It is hoped the remainder will 
be appropriated by the School Board. 
Three baths will be opened and arrange- 
ments completed for others as they are 
needed. 

The social center work of Milwaukee 
is therefore no longer an experiment. 
It is an established fact so well demon- 
strated that in the twentieth district 
definite plans have been formed for be- 
ginning the work there, for which the 
School Board has already granted per- 
mission. 


Industrial Education! 


Reviewed by Henrietta Rodman 


Professor Hanus’s little book on the 
Beginnings of Industrial Education treats 
sanely, from the scholar’s standpoint, a 
phase of public education upon which vio- 
lently conflicting opinions still beat. 

No doubt each generation has divided 
upon the question of education: “How 
shall we bring up the children?” In our 
generation the orthodox party insists 
upon a formula derived from the report 
of the Committee of Ten, appointed in 
1892 by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. The radical party is at present 
working out a plan, which will become a 
formula, based upon the report of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education. 

It is an interesting proof of Harvard’s 
importance to our system of public edu- 
cation, that President Eliot was chairman 
of the Committee of Ten, and Professor 
Hanus (professor of the history and art 
of teaching, Harvard) has furnished the 
present volume of essays on the report 
of the Massachusetts commission, and his 

1Beginnings in Industrial Education, Paul H. Hanus, 
Boston, 1908. Price $1.00 This hook may he ol- tained 


at publisher’s price through CHARITIES AND THE 
CoMMONS. 
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own investigation of industrial education 
in Germany and Bavaria. 

The Committee of Ten made a care- 
ful study of secondary schools, finding 
that the children who would go to college 
were by no means the largest or most 
important class of students. It empha- 
sized therefore the responsibility of the 
high schools to prepare for life. To this 
end the committee urged that a sufficient 
variety of courses be offered, to enable 
the boy to find his bent. “The wisest 
teacher or the most observant parent, can 
hardly predict with confidence a boy’s 
gift, for a subject which he has never 
touched,” said President Eliot, in his in- 
troduction to the report. The committee 
then recommended the following sub- 
jects: Latin, Greek, English, French, 
German, algebra, geometry, trigonome- 
try, biology, physical geography, physics 
and chemistry. Incidental instruction 
might be given in ethics, economics and 
aesthetics, in the time set aside for Eng- 
lish and history; and some time in the 
fourth year might be given, if desired, to 
industrial and commercial subjects. 

The Massachusetts commission stud- 
ied, not the high schools, but the fac- 
tories, shops, and offices; and_ found at 
work 25,000 young people, whom the 
schools had not prepared for life. Pro- 
fessor Hanus says: “The bookish edu- 
cation of the schools has been adequately 
adapted only to those who can follow a 
long educational career; we have not yet 
made adequate provision in our school 
system for the education of those who 
must begin to earn their living early.” 
Those who have left school at fourteen 
or fifteen very often find themselves at 
twenty-one “worse off educationally than 
they were when they left school; they 
have not been under systematic educa- 
tional influence for a number of years; 
they have had no occasion to apply 
what learning they have had. What 
kind of a school do we need to help these 
boys and girls, to give them a vocational 
purpose, enable them to select their voca- 
tion, equip them for their vocation and 
at the same time give them such training 
as every citizen ought to have?” In the 
essay on Education and Progress Pro- 
fessor Hanus outlines an answer to his 
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own question. The interests of the pu- 
pils demand changes, he thinks, not only 
in the course of study, but in the teachers. 
“Through the teachers’ ministration the 
pupil is to be led to understand and enjoy 
this wonderful world of ours,—to possess 
some command over its resources, to find 
in it the particular thing of worth that 
he likes best, and to look forward to the 
kind of work that he can do best.” 


A Christmas Present for the 
Settlements 


There are people who like to give 
Christmas presents to settlements, and 
thoughts of Christmas always bring with 
them thoughts of the little children. No 
part of the settlement life lends itself so 
easily to the giving of gifts as the chil- 
dren, and for permanency of giving, it 
is the bookshelf that calls. To suggest 
to the kindly disposed a group of books, 
any one of which or several might find 
place and value in the life of the settle- 
ment child and appreciation in the ser- 
vice of the worker, is the purpose of 
this notice of the children’s Christmas 
books of the year. It is unfortunate 
that so many books presumably pub- 
lished for the children have grown-up 
ideas for their basis. Ideas about the 
child, not the child’s idea, seem to move 
many authors and some publishers. Thus 
Dream Blocks,? by Aileen Higgins, illus- 
trated by Jessie Wilcox Smith, is beau- 


' tiful in the conception of its maker. The 


pictures are as lovely as those of Miss 
Smith can be depended on to be. They 
have the soft glamor that seems to put 
almost a veil over them that is expected 
in Miss Smith’s color work. But the 
verses that accompany the pictures, with 
a few exceptions are written aroun] a 
grown-up idea. The child would not 
give expression to many of these 
thoughts and whether they can enter the 
heart of a child at all is questionable 
and surely the settlement child will have 
difficulty in reaching the thought ex- 
pressed. It could certainly not make its 


1Pream Blocks, by A leen Cleveland Higgins, illns- 
trated by Jessie Wilcox Smith. Tustrared in color. 
Duftield and Co , New York. Price $150, This book 
may be obtained at publisher’s price through CHAKI- 
TIES AND THE COMMONS 
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way with children younger than from six 
to eight years of age. 

The contrary is true of Verses for 
Jock and Joan’, written by Helen Hay 
Whitney and illustrated by Charlotte 
Harding. The same publishers have 
here hit upon a book of charmingly sim- 
ple thoughts that little children can take 
into their hearts. The verses have a sim- 
plicity that appeals to the child, express 
a single idea and run smoothly. ‘The 
very little children of the kindergarten 
age would find delightful appeal in these 
little incidents told in verse. This bceok 
is also beautifully illustrated. It is all 
too brief considering the rarity of such 
literature. 

The Bumble Toes?, written by Milli- 
cent and illustrated by Githa Sowerby, 
would find appreciation with children be- 
tween six and eight years of age who 
are equal to the task of reading a sus- 
tained effort in verse. It is a story full 
of incident but the language is anytliing 
but childlike. Long words abound but 
the child who had an interest in versifi- 
cation might care for it very much. ‘The 
pictures are rather brilliant in color, 
funny, but not especially original and 
lack aesthetic charm. 

The worker with a club of little chil- 
dren from six to nine years of age could 
find much to appeal to the children in 
The Happychaps,’ by Carolyn Wells. The 
pictures are pen and ink outlines of the 
kind that children like and the verses 
are full of incident, simple in language 
imaginative and full of a kind of inno- 
cent fun which children like. Its out- 
door atmosphere should be an excellent 
thing in making settlement use of it. 

Brownie Clown of Brownie Town is 
Palmer Cox’s latest Brownie book. 
While the pictures are rich in color and 
contain all the old familiar characters 
_ I Verses for Jock and Joan, by Helen. Hay Whitney 
illustrated by Choivlotre Harding  Dutheld and Co 


Price +150. ‘This hook may be obtained at publishers 
price through CHARITIES AND Ti1k COMMONS 

2The Bumble Toes by Millice t and Githy Sowerhy 
Duffield and Co. This book may be obtained at pub- 
lishur’s price through CHARITIES AND THE COMMoOss, 

8The Happyehaps ny Carolyn Wells, The Century 
Co, Pp 185.) Price $1.50 This book may he obtamed 
at publisher’s p ices through CHARITIKS AND THE 
COMMONS 

IBrownie Clown of Brownie Town, written and 
illustrated in color by Palmer Cox, the Century Co , 
Pp 18 Price $100 This book may he obtained at 
publisher's price through CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS. 
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they remind one rather forcibly of some 
Sunday “comics.” The verse is hardly 
appreciable for any but children from 
six to eight years old. The fun is child- 
like but there is the familiar lack of 
point that the Brownie stories have had 
all the many years of their existence. 

The Remarkable Adventures of Little 
Boy Pip*®, by Phillip W. Francis, illus- 
trated by Muriel Johnson, has some of 
the best and most humorous illustrations 
that have appeared this Christmas. They 
are essentially and distinctly for Christ- 
mas, with a kind of humor that appeals 
irresistibly to the little child. But only 
the child who has the intellect to ap- 
preciate Alice in Wonderland can get 
any pleasure out of this book. The se- 
rious-minded settlement child would 
have to be exceedingly sharp to under- 
stand the complicated punning that 
makes up most of the text of the book. 
It is funny but funny for the grown-up 
in the particular way that becomes es- 
pecially tiresome when there is a long 
continued dose of it. It is a combina- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland and the 
least interesting parts of the stories of 
L. Frank Baum: The Wizard of Oz, and 
its followers. 

The Twins and the Whys,® by Susan 
I’, Thompson, issued by the same pub- 
lishers, who evidently make a great ef- 
fort at bringing out books whose outer 
guise shall be unique, is a moral tale 
by which a Sunday-school might greatly 
profit. It is a moral tale whose moral 
is described with most unpleasant clum- 
siness. It will hardly be appreciated by 
a child less than eight. 

The Little Brown Hen Hears the Song 
of the Nightingale’, by Jessamine Von 
Dresser, is very beautifully clothed in a 
charming cover and has very attractive 
border decorations. It is distinctly an 
allegory that will appeal more to the 
grown-up than to the child and only a 

5'The Remarkable Adventures of Little Boy Pip hy 
Philip W. Francis, illustr-ted by Muriel Jolinson, 
Paul Klderand Co, Pp 6009 net. This book may be 
obtained at publisher's price through CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS 

6The Twins and the Whys by Susan Fo Thomp:on, 
Paul Elder and Co, Py 26. 75¢ net This book may he 
obtained at publishers price through CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS 

‘The Little Brown Hen Hears the Song of the 
Nightingale by Jessamme Von Dresser, Pail Elder 
and Co, Pp 29. 75e This hook may be obtained at pub- 
lisher'’s price through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 
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child of perhaps twelve could begin to 
see its point. It would, however, be a 
useful book for a settlement mothers’ 
club. It has brevity and would give 
much opportunity for discussion in 
bringing out its meaning. 

The Dolls’ Story Book, edited by 
Mary L. Lovejoy, is a collection of 
charming stories that little girls from 
six to eight years of age would greatly 


enjoy. It is, moreover, blessed with sev-- 


eral interpolations of excellent, simple, 
childlike verses about dolls, very suit- 
able for recitation by little children. 
They are verses not easily found in other 
places. Each story concerns a different 
doll and a different kind of doll. The 
little mothers of the settlement will have 
great joy in these doll stories. 

To the many children who come into 
the settlements who are foreigners and 
conscious of their foreign origin New 
Little Americans?, by Mary Hazelton 
Wade, ought to be most welcome. It 
is not, as might be expected from its 
title, a treatment of these new citizens 
of the United States on the North Amer- 
ican continent, but, on the contrary, is 
a description of the new little Ameri- 
cans in the now considerable outlying 
possessions of our country. It has much 
to commend it to boys and girls from 
eight to twelve years of age. It is well 
illustrated, well printed, and its language 
is descriptive and efficient. It tells very 
simply how each of the new possessions 
came to belong to the United States 
and how the children of that country 
live, dress, play and are educated. It 
should certainly broaden the outlook of 
any settlement child and would make a 
very good basis for a club winter’s work. 

Of all the types of children coming 
into the settlements, it would be most 
difficult to find one that would appre- 
ciate the Adventures of Borbee and the 
Wisp?, by Florence K. Upton. It is 

1The Dolls’ Storv Book, Edited by Mary L Lovejoy. 
W.A Wilde and Co [ustrated. Pp 96) Price bocents. 


This book imay be obtained at mublisher’s price 
through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 

2New Little Americans by Mary Hazleton Wade. W. 
A Wilde and Co Illustrated, Pp. 244 Price $1 This 
book mav be obtamed at publisher's price through 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
F3The Adventures of Borbee and the Wisp by Florence 
K. Upton Board. Wustrated, Longians, Green & 
Co. Price € 50° This Kookinay be obtained at pub 
hisher’s price through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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English from cover to type and its illus- 
trations are so exceedingly English as 
to be extremely bad and entirely incom- 
prehensible to an American child. 

Little Miss Quixote*t, by Robert 
Haymes and Dorothy Rose, might inter- 
est a twelve-year old who likes a long 
story that has a little of a suggestion of 
the Elsie books about it. The child in 
the pictures might very well come with- . 
in the range of the knowledge of the 
older child of the settlements. 

The Make-Believe Boys®, by Julia 
Dalrymple, good in itself, is a life too 
far out of the range of the little children 
for whom these books are intended and, 
while it is wholesome and healthy, might 
be very doubtful of meeting the needs 
of the special class for whom the notice 
of these books is intended. 

Little, Brown and Company have suc- 
ceeded in bringing out two collections of 
stories that could be of the utmost value 
in a settlement library. The Children’s 
Treasure-Trove of Pearls*, edited by 
Mary W. Tileston, is an excellent com- 
pilation of stories, many of them very 
difficult to find elsewhere. They are ta- 
ken for the most part from books long out 
of print. It is intended to reach chil- 
dren from five to nine years of age and 
fulfills this mission. It is a real treas- 
ure-trove to the seeker of new stories. 
The much sought story of the little pigs 
and the wolf who “huffed and puffed 
till he blew the house in” is reprinted 
here and any number of others that 
brought so much simple delight to chil- 
dren many, many years ago. The illus- 
trations are often taken from the old 
books and therefore compare unfavor- 
ably with those in the book that are 
newly made. 

The Elm Tree Fairy Book’, by Clifton 


4Little Viss Quixote by Rohert Haymes and Doro- 


thy Ro-e Wlnstrated Cloth. Longmans, Green and Co. 
This book imav he obtained at putdisher’s price 
through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 

5'he Make Believe Boys by Julia Dalrymple ‘2 mo. 
Clomh St 1 strated. Lotte BrownandCo. This hook 
may be obtainedat publisher's price through CHARI- 
TIES AND THE COMMONS, 

6The Childreats Treasure Trove of Pearls Fadited 
by Mary W Tile-ton  Wiustrated 12mea Dee rated 
Cloth Py 378, +150 Little, Brown and Co) This hook 
may be obtained at publishers price through CHakI- 
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Cloth, #150 Little, Brownand Ca This book may be 
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Johnson, is a very good collection of 
popular versions of fairy tales and folk 
lore. Many of the stories have been 
reprinted from magazines and would 
have been lost to a wider circle were it 
not for this reprinting. The stories have 
been well edited and like A Treasure 
Trove of Pearls are suitable not only 
for reading but most valuable to the 
worker who needs. material for retelling. 
It contains fairy stories and folk lore 
that are typical of different nations 
which lends added interest. 

Another collection of fairy tales en- 
titled Fairy Tales from Folk Lore’, col- 
lected by Herschel Williams and pub- 
lished by Moffat, Yard and Co. has not 
the same value for retelling that many 
of the stories in the Elm Tree Fairy 
book possess. It is suitable for children 
from ten to twelve. The book has con- 
siderable educational value in that the 
stories illustrate the historic folk lore of 
twelve nations, the American one being 
chosen from Moqui Indians. 

Charmingly illustrated and told with 
an intimate touch the Good Wolf?, by 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, should 
possess a fascinating appeal for little 
ones, especially boys from six to eight 
years of age. The illustrator Harold 
Sichel has in some way caught the deli- 
cate fancy of the author and his decor- 
ations are a very material help to the 
text. Mrs. Burnett has gained a new 
audience in reaching out for the very 
little ones. The story brings a world of 
love and gentleness and kindness breath- 
ing throughout the true spirit of out- 
doors, to the settlement child who can 
not fail to delight in its fantasy. 

The squirrels of Central Park are held 
in the same affectionate regard by the 
children of New York as are the pigeons 
of St. Mark’s by the young Venetians. 
It is.-therefore a great disappointment to 
pick up a book with so promising a 
title for our little ones as The King 

Fairy Tales from Folklore by Herschel Williama: 


ilnstrated by M H. Squire Tilustrated $1 net. Mot. 
fat. Yard and Co This hook may be obtained at pub- 
lisher’s price through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 

2"The Good Wolf by Franees Hodgson Burnett, 
Cloth, Wustrated in color hy Harold Sichel RB! net, 
Moffat, Yard and Co. This book may he obtained at 
publisher's price through CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS. 


8The King Squirrel] of Central Park by Josephine 
M Clarke Broadway Publishing Co.. New York. 
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tained at publisher's price through CHARITIES AND 
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Squirrel of Central Park, by Josephine 
M. Clarke®, and find that its contents 
do not*conform to the author's state- 
ment that “this little book is most suit- 
able for children.” The preceding sen- 
tence to this one states self-consciously, 
“this is an imaginative story, the fantasy 
of fancy,” and just below are found such 
words as “manipulate,” “unhesitatingly,” 
and other polysyllabic jawbreakers. ‘The 
stories presumably told by and about 
the king squirrel are atrociously jumbled 
and the verse that is scattered through 
the book would do no credit to an ele- 
mentary school paper. 

The unique feature which is selling 
The Hole Book‘, written and illustrated 
by Peter Newell can be easily seen. In 
fact it extends from page one to the end 
being a hole made by a bullet from Tom 
Pott’s pistol. The bullet might be going 
yet were it not for 

“The icings good and stout” 

that covered Mrs. Newlywed’s cake. The 
course of the bullet is so straight that 
in the words of the printer’s trade it 
registers true on every page. Having 
overcome one’s tentative moral scruples 
as to the wisdom of placing such a pos- 
sibly mischievous document in the hands 
of children, the possibilities for amuse- 
ment in this novel scheme of a book 
with an actual hole right through it be- 
come decidedly apparent. The vicissi- 
tudes of the bullet as it goes from ad- 
venture to adventure will create much 
laughter among children little and big. 

To the new citizen Uncle Sam’s Busi- 
ness by Crittenden Marriott® is a mine of 
information. It should supplement the 
American boy’s school life with answers 
to all the things he wants to know about 
the government. This book offers re- 
markably good material to clubs of boys 
ranging from twelve to sixteen years of 
age. Its style is simple and direct and its 
plan consistent and definite. It has a 
good index and would make a first-class 
reference book for the children’s room of 
the settlement library. 

4The Hole Book hv Peter Newell 
trated by the Author 
York, | Price $125 


publisher's 
COMMONS 

5Unele Sam's Business, Told for Young Americans 
by Crittenden Marriott Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Price $1.25 Pp 32). This hook may he ob- 


tained at peace price through CHARITIES AND 
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Boards, Tins" 
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The School of Outdoor Life for Tuberculous 
Children 


Walter E. Kruesi 


Boston 


The School of Outdoor Life for Tuber- 
culous Children at Parker Hill, Boston, 
has made such an impression of its value 
that it is being carried on through the 
winter jointly by the Boston Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tuberculo- 
sis which organized it, and the Boston 
School Board. The latter body is fur- 
nishing the teaching force, school room 
equipment, and an especially adapted 
building for storm shelter and headquar- 
ters. The association furnishes the teach- 
er’s assistant, housekeeping-teacher, cook, 
janitor, special equipment, food, and sees 
that the children are properly clothed. 
The home conditions are supervised joint- 
ly. The School Board has become so 
interested in the number and conditions 
of tuberculous children under its charge, 
that it has appointed a special committee 
to investigate these matters. It is expect- 
ed that a sufficient appropriation will fol- 
low to pay for a general examination by 
specialists. 

Through this outdoor school the chil- 
dren, instead of falling further behind 
their grades, will get a good education 
while the restoration of their health is in 
progress. The school exercises and work 
of the day will continue to be developed 
on lines dictated by the physical needs 
of the children. The parts which are 
specified and formal will come before 
the free time in order that fatigue shall 
not limit the program, but only regulate 
the intensity of the free action. They 
will be carried on in the open air except 
during storms. The little desks and 
chairs will be on individual platforms of 
light construction. Blankets with pockets 
for the feet and legs will be provided 
when they are necessary. The children 
have been barefooted all summer and it 
is planned that they be provided with 
soft functioning shoes when protection 
from cold is necessary. The whole teach- 
ing method will really be that of Pesta- 
lozzi: to have all the training and educa- 
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tion natural and based on physical ex- 
periences. 

Taking tuberculous children, and those 
who are seriously threatened with tuber- 
culosis, out of the ordinary school build- 
ings, and the pressure of crowded classes, 
into the sunlight and open air for educa- 
tion, and the restoration and building up 
of their health, would seem to be a very 
reasonable project. In Germany, Switz- 
erland, England, and other European 
countries, it has been practiced for ten 
years or more, until such provision is 
fast becoming general. In America, the 
first fresh air school was established last 
fall in Providence, R. I. An article de- 
scribing this school was printed in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons of April, 
18. It finished its year very successfully 
and its continuance was a matter of 
course. That school is conducted in- 
doors, but with one side wall removed, 
so that there is certainty of constant 
fresh air. The normal school hours pre- 
vail, and there is as yet no special train- 
ing, nourishment or adaptation of the 
curriculum. 

The first real outdoor school in Ameri- 
ca, however, was that started on the top 
of Parker Hill, last July. This school 
was designed for the tuberculous children 
found by the examination of 1,250 of the 
younger members of families in which 
there was already known to be a case of 
tuberculosis. Some of them had already 
been sent for short periods to convales- 
cent homes, for country week excursions 
and visits, and a few had had more or 
less treatment in hospitals for different 
troubles which really expressed the same 
fundamental unhealthy condition. 

It was called the School of Outdoor 
Life, and was intended to give a group 
of tuberculous children: First, fresh air; 
second, a sufficiency of the best food 
adapted for them; and third, a natural hy- 
gienic life. The school was equipped 
with a lean-to kitchen and pantry, two 
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dressing rooms and closets, and a large 
shower bath. 
large tent used as a dining room and as 
a shelter during storms. The camp was 
located in an old orchard, the shade of 
whose trees furnished a pleasant resting 
place. Hammocks, reclining chairs, and 
large hay pillows made by the children 
themselves, together with blankets for 
use on colder days, and tents equipped 
with beds for emergencies completed the 
equipment. 

The children came to the camp at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and at once pre- 
pared for breakfast, wasliing their hands 
and rinsing their mouths. Breakfast con- 
sisted of porridge, bread and butter, milk, 
and occasionally fresh fruit. After 
breakfast, and each of the other meals, 
the children went at once to brush their 
teeth. and then to perform other duties. 
Regular crews were assigned to assist al- 
ternately in the different housekeeping 
operations, and these were trained care- 
fully to do their work. 

A garden plot was laid out, and a sepa- 
rate garden four feet by seven was as- 
signed to two children who worked it 
together. In the center were three com- 
mon gardens for flowers. The children 
planted, weeded, watered, and otherwise 
attended to these gardens with the great- 
est faithfulness, and with excellent re- 
sults. By the middle of August they had 
tomatoes ripening, and good crops of 
lettuce and: radishes. The progress of 
the buckwheat which was used as a frame 
or border for the whole garden, was an 
astonishment and delight to them. It is 
significant of their spirit that the com- 
mon garden was always as well taken 
care of as their private ones, and that 
there were no depredations. In addi- 
tion to the general gardens, the children 
planted beans and sunflowers along two 
buildings, and looked after them care- 
fully, performing some delicate trans- 
planting work successfully, when they 
discovered that even plants answer the 
laws of life requiring sunlight, elbow- 
room, a good circulation of fresh air and 
good nourishment. 

In the middle of the morning an hour 
was devoted to quiet study of the plants, 
flowers, and other living forms about the 
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children, and to the application of the 
observations as lessons in natural his- 
tory. 

Just before noon, an hour was given 
for free play. At first the pupils were 
too lifeless and weak to engage in any 
active sports, but within a week or two 
they developed into normal boys and 
girls. Finally, one of them timidly asked 
whether he would be allowed to climb into 
the trees. He said he had never been in 
a tree before, but that he would like 
to get a bigger view. Permission being 
given, all the trees were soon bearing 
happy burdens. 

Dinner at the camp was a substantial 
meal partaken of with gusto and a gen- 
eral “can I have some more.” The after- 
noon’s duties and play were brought to a 
close by permission to go into tlie shower, 
after which followed a good supper and 
the homeward journey. 

The physical results shown during the 
first eight weeks were satisfactory not 
only through a general gain of from two 
to ten pounds in weight, but through a 
remarkably increased spirit and cheerful- 
ness. The children seem to take as much 
delight in one part of their personal hy- 
giene as in another, and their helpful- 
ness to one another is delightful. At the 
end of fifteen weeks the examining phy- 
sician declared that nine of the thirty-two 
who had been admitted during that peri- 
od might be discharged as “arrested,” 
and might return to their regular schools. 
These were all well defined but incipient 
cases. 

The cost of operating the camp has 
been borne entirely by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and amounted during the first 
seven weeks to 25.7 cents a person each 
day for food, and 35.5 cents a person 
each day for administration and training. 
The food cost may be considered to be 
relatively high. This has been a matter 
of design, for special arrangements were 
made to get milk from a thorough-bred 
herd, and nearly one-half of the food ex- 
penditure has been directly upon milk and 
eggs. It is an interesting fact that but 
two of the children are of distinctly 
American parentage. Twelve are of 
Irish, eleven Jewish, four Turkish, six 
Polish, and one of Scotch parentage. 
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A somewhat similar institution was op- 
erated in Brookline through the summer, 
and in fact was opened a week before the 
School of Outdoor Life. The Brookline 
experiment was designed as a day sana- 
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torium for consumptive children. Its 
program was less developed than that of 
the Boston school. It is not to remain 
open during the winter, the children hav- 
ing been discharged to the rege pub- 
lic schools. 


The Roosevelt Valedictory 


President Roosevelt’s final message 
sent to Congress last week reaffirms the 
same “square deal” 
has been preaching in season and out 
for the past eight years. As before, “the 
war we wage must be waged against 
misconduct, against wrongdoing, wher- 
ever it is found, and we must stand heart- 


ily for the rights of every decent man, 


whether he be a man of great wealth or 
a man who earns his livelihood as a 
wage worker or a tiller of the soil.” 

The striking part of this last message, 
as in past Roosevelt messages, is the 
stress laid on problems that have been 
coming steadily to the front, due to the 
“new relations that arise from the mu- 
tualism, the interdependence of our 
times.” There is scarcely a paragraph 
but is directly or indirectly related to 
questions about which social workers 
have first-hand _interest,—questions 
brought into particular prominence by 
the “immense growth of corporations, of 
business done by association, and the ex- 
treme strain and pressure of modern 
life, producing conditions which render 
the public confused | as to who its really 
dangerous foes are.’ 

The Roosevelt messages have prob- 
ably done as much as any other agent 
to bring to the country’s attention the 
importance of these “twentieth century 
problems” and this final document, more 
moderate in tone than preceding mes- 
sages, is a fitting “valedictory.” 

It is largely given over to discussions 
of three main topics,—labor, corpora- 
tions and the courts. It contains over 
21,000 words-and we can, therefore, give 
only a brief outline of some points of 
more direct interest to our readers. 

At the outset of the section dealing 
with working men, the president outlines 
-a pretty extensive reform program in 
one paragraph when he says: 


principles that he’ 


There must be prohibition of child labor, 
diminution of woman’s labor, shortening of 
hours of all mechaiical laborers; stock- 
watering should be prohibited, and stock 
gambling, as far as possible, discouraged. 
There should be a progressive inheritance 
taxon large fortunes. Industrial education 
should be encouraged. As far as possible 
we should lighten the burcen of taxation on 
the small man. We should put a premium 
upon thrift, hard work, and business energy; 
but these qualities cease to be the main fac- 
tors in accumulating a fortune long before 
that fortune reaches a point where it would 
be seriously affected by any inheritance tax 
such as I propose. It is eminently right that 
the nation should fix the terms upon which 
th2 great fortunes are inherited. They rare- 
ly do good, and they often do harm to those 
who inherit them in their entirety. 


Points on which particular emphasis is. 
laid are the necessity for better protec- 
tion against industrial accidents, the need 
for an effective employers’ liability law, 
and old age pensions. The law passed 
by Congress last year, granting compen- 
sation to certain classes of government 
employes, should be extended, the pres- 
ident believes, to include all employes of 
the government and should be made 
more liberal in its terms. 


There is no good ground for the distinc- 
tion made in the law between those engaged 
in hazardous occupations and thuse not so 
engaged. If a man is injured or killed in 
any line of work, it was hazardous in his 
case. Whether one per cent or ten per cent 
of those following a given occupation actu- 
ally suffer injury or death ought not to have 
any bearing on the question of their receiv- 
ing compensation. It is grim logic which 
says to an injured employe or to the depend- 
ents of one killed that he or they are entitled 
to no compensation because very few people 
other than he have been injured or killed 
in that occupation. Perhaps one of the most 
striking omissious in the law is that it does 
not embrace peace officers and others whose 
lives may be sacrificed in enforcing the laws 
of the United States. 


The president believes that a year’s 
compensation is not adequate for a wage 
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earner’s family, providing he is killed 
by accident in the course of his employ- 
ment. 


And in the event of death occurring, say, 
ten or eleven months after the accident, the 
family would only receive as compensation 
the equivalent of one or two months’ earn- 
ings. In this respect the generosity of the 
United States compares most unfavorably 
with that of every country in EHurope,—even 
the poorest. 


President Roosevelt believes that Con- 
gress should pass a model employers’ li- 
ability law for the District of Columbia 
and that the principle of the eight-hour 
law should be extended to the entire 
work being carried on by the govern- 
ment. The present law on this point 
should be amended to embrace contracts 
on those public works which the law, as 
it reads at present, seems to exclude. 

On the subject of old age pensions, he 
writes: 


As far as concerns those who have been 
worn out, I call your attention to the fact 
that definite steps toward providing old age 
pensions have been taken in many of our 
private industries. These may be indefinite- 
ly extended through voluntary association 
and contributory schemes, or through the 
agency of savings banks, as under the recent 
Massachusetts plan. To strengthen these 
practical measures should be our immediate 
duty; it is not at present necessary to con- 
sider the larger and more general govern- 
ment schemes that most European govern- 
ments have found themselves obliged to 
adopt. 


There are just judges and unjust 
judges, the same as there are good cor- 
porations and bad corporations, and well- 
intentioned labor men and ill-intentioned 
labor men, and President Roosevelt 
states that the courts are jeopardized 
primarily by those unwise federal and 
state judges who are either unable or 
unwilling to stop the wrong-doing of 
every rich man under modern industrial 
conditions, and to “give relief to men of 
small means or wage workers who are 
crushed down by these modern indus- 
trial conditions, who, in other words, fail 
to understand and apply the needed rem- 
edies for the new wrongs produced by 
the new and highly complex social and 
industrial civilization which has grown 
up in the last half century.” 


Charities and The Commons 
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The bulwarks of the courts, Mr. 


Roosevelt says, are 


the judges who have shown themselves 
able and willing effectively to check the dis- 
honest activity of the very rich man who 
works ‘iniquity by the mismanagement of 
corporations, who have shown themselves 
alert to do justice to the wage worker, and 
sympathetic with the needs of the mass of 
our people, so that the dweller in the tene- 
ment houses, the man who practices a dan- 
gerous trade, the man who is crushed by ex- 
cessive hours of labor, feel that their needs 
are understood by the courts , these 
judges, the judges of the stamp of the 
president-elect, who have been fearless in op- 
posing labor when it has gone wrong, but 
fearless also in holding to strict account cor- 
porations that work iniquity, and farsighted 
in seeing that the workingman gets his 
rights, are the men of all others to whom 
we owe it that the appeal for such violent 
and mistaken legislation has fallen on deaf 
ears, that the agitation for its passage 
proved to be without substantial basis. 


Drawing examples from certain de- 
cisions by various courts which he be- 
lieves to have been exceedingly detri- 
mental to the rights of the wage work- 
ers, the president cites those decisions 
that 


decide that men and women are by the con- 
stitution “guaranteed their liberty” to con- 
tract to enter a dangerous occupation, or to 
work an undesirable or improper number of 
hours, or to work in unhealthy surroundings; 
and therefore cannot recover damages when 
maimed in that occupation and cannot be 
forbidden to work what the legislature de- 
cides to be unhealthy. The most dangerous 
occupations are often the poorest paid, and 
those where the hours of work are longest; 
and in many cases those who go into them 
are driven by necessity so great that they 
have practically no alternative. Decisions 
such as those alluded to above nullify the 
legislative effort to protect the wage workers 
who most need protection from these em- 
ployers who take advantage of their grind- 
ing need. They halt or hamper the move- 
ment for securing better and more equitable 
conditions of labor. The talk about preserv- 
ing to the misery-hunted beings who make 
contracts for such service their “liberty” to 
make them is either to speak in a spirit of 
heartless irony or else to show an utter lack 
of knowledge of the conditions of life among 
the great masses of our fellow-countrymen, 
a lack which unfits a judge to do good ser- 
vice just as it would unfit any executive or 
legislative officer. 


And how is the unwise judge going to 
be replaced by the wise judge? Not so 
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much by outside pressure, the president 
says, as by the influence of his fellow- 
judges. 


It is far better, from every standpoint, that 
the remedy should come from within. In no 
other nation in the world do the courts wield 
such vast and far-reaching power as in the 
United States. All that is necessary is that 
the courts as a whole should exercise this 
power with the farsighted wisdom already 
shown by those judges who scan the future 
while they act in the present. Let them ex- 
ercise this great power not only honestly 
and bravely, but with wise insight into the 
needs and fixed purposes of the people so 
that they may do justice and work equity, so 
that they may protect all persons in their 
rights, and yet break down the barriers of 
privilege which is the foe of right. 


That portion of the message which 
deals with the conservation of our na- 
tional resources shows what has hap- 
pened in northern Asia, China, Central 
Asia, Palestine, North Africa, and in 
parts of the Mediterranean countries of 
Europe through lack of forethought in 
preserving forests. The president draws 
at length from an interesting investi- 
gation made by Frank N. Meyer of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
has “furnished in very striking fashion 
proof of the ruin that comes from the 
reckless deforestation of mountains and 
the further fact that damage once done 
may prove practically irreparable.’’ The 
president concludes: 


Thanks to our own recklessness in the use 
of our splendid forests we have already cross- 
ed the verge of a timber famine in this coun- 
try, and no measures that we now take can, at 
least for many years, undo the mischief that 
has already been done. But we can prevent 
further mischief being done, and it would be 
in the highest degree reprehensible to let 
any consideration of temporary convenience 
or temporary cost interfere with such action, 
especially as regards the national forests 
which the nation can now, at this very mo- 
ment, control. 


On the subject of postal savings 
banks, the parcels post, President Roose- 
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velt says that in fourteen states the de- 
posits in savings banks amount to $3,- 
590,240,402, or 98.4 per cent of the en- 
tire deposits, while in the remaining 
thirty-two states there are only $70,308,- 
543, or 1.6 per cent. He believes that 
this shows conclusively that there are 
many portions of the country where suf- 
ficient opportunity is not given for the 
people to deposit their money. 


The result is that money is kept in hiding 
and unemployed. It is believed that in the 
aggregate vast sums of money would be 
brought into circulation through the instru- 
mentality of the postal savings banks. While 
there are only 1,453 savings banks reporting 
to the controller there are more than 61,000 
post offices, 40,000 of which are money order 
offices. Postal savings banks are now in 
operation in practically all the great civilized 
countries with the exception of the United 
States. 

In my last annual message I commended 
the postmaster general’s recommendation for 
an extension of the parcel post on the rural 
routes. The establishment of a local parcel 
post on rural routes would be to the mutual 
benefit of the farmer and the country store- 
keeper, and it is desirable that the routes, 
serving more than 15,000,000 people, should 
be utilized to the fullest practical extent. 


There is an immediate need for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the National 
Bureau of Education which was estab- 
lished more than forty years ago to aid 
the people of the United States in estab- 
lishing efficient school systems and other- 
wise promoting the cause of education 
throughout the country. The appropria- 
tion for 1909 in this work, outside of 
educational funds for Alaska, is $87,- 
500,—an amount less than it was ten 
years ago and in some divisions less than 
it was thirty years ago. 

I earnestly recommend that this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs as regards the national 
education office be remedied by adequate 
appropriations. This recommendation is 
urged by the representatives of our common 
schools and great state universities and the 
leading educators, who all unite in request- 
ing favorable consideration and action by the 
Congress upon this subject. 


The Delinquent 


Samuel J. Barrows, 


CRIME MAKERS OR CRIME STAYERS 


The police system is organized for the 
suppression of crime. Repression is the nat- 
ural and constant thought of an officer train- 
ed in this tradition. Nothing should be 
done to weaken the effectiveness of the po- 
lice in detecting and arresting lawbreakers; 
but experience has shown time and again 
that the police method carried to an extreme 
has defeated the very end for which it was 
organized; it has often resulted in manufac- 
turing criminals out of first offenders. This 
is not all the fault of the police, but the 
fault of the judicial and penal system which 
follows the arrest. A good illustration of 
how a policeman may be the instrument of 
turning an honest huckster into an aband- 
oned criminal appears in the touching story 
of Crainquebille by Anatole France. What 
happens in Paris happens in a good many 
other places. Under the system of paying 
a policeman a fee for every arrest or for his 
court attendance growing out of the arrest, 
there is every motive to arrest people on 
a slight provocation, or the fault may also 
be in the unnecessary severity of the law. 
In Massachusetts the number of ar- 


rests for drunkenness was reduced 
some years ago from 50,000 to 25,000 
in a single year by modifying the 


law, and it did not appear that public 
order was sacrificed or endangered by the 
decrease in arrests.: In London the efficient 
policemen of that city are told not to inter- 
fere in many cases where their interference 
would do more harm than good; they settle 
many little quarrels without taking them to 
court. Chief Kohler of Cleveland has heen 
instructing his men in the same direction, 
with the result that in eight months the 
number of arrests has veen reduced from 
20,592 to 7,881. It does not appear that 
crime has heen stimulated by this forbear- 
ance. A good deal of unnecessary work is 
saved at court by the settlement of minor 
disputes and by sending a drunken man 
home instead of committing him to jail. 

Chief Kohler says: “The members of this 
department have accomplished results even 
beyond my expectations in this common 
sense policy. The demand on the police in 
this direction is not for physique, but for 
intelligence and good judgment to be de- 
veloped by good training.” 

Akin to this police work is that of the 
probation officer, who has more time than 
the policeman to devote to individual cases 
and who may settle many complaints with- 
out the necessity of issuing a summons. In 
Boston the courts have been greatly relieved 
by the law passed about two years ago per- 
mitting probation officers to discharge per- 
sons arrested for drunkenness who have not 
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been arrested more than two or three times 
during the year. The probation officer thus 
becomes a petit magistrate. The formality 
of arrest and the cost of proceedings are fre- 
quently avoided. ; 

J. J. Kelso of Toronto in commenting 
upon the improvement in Cleveland, says: 

“If three or four hundred members of a 
police force could be constituted agents for 
the social betterment of a city, what an in- 
fluence for good they might exert, and this 
without any diminution of their authority 
as officers of the law. As the friends and 
counsellors of erring youth, as active 
workers in the various charitable and social 
reform movements, they could do more in 
one month than all the prisons of the coun- 
try in one year.” 

Mr. Kelso relates the following incident: 

A lad of nineteen was sent out by 
his employer to collect money. He retained 
eleven dollars and this being discovered, the 
police were notified. He was arrested at his 


boarding place, taken to the police station, ° 


remanded to jail, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to sixty days’ imprisonment. The 
youth was genuinely sorry, wept bitterly 
and offered to pay back the money if given 
an opportunity. His employer relented and 
agreed to a compromise, but the magistrate 
held that as he had betrayed a trust he must 
go to jail. After his discharge he was quite 
indifferent, being assured as So many young 
fellows are, that he had paid the full penalty, 
Moreover, he had formed the acquaintance 
of others in the same predicament as him- 
self, who persuaded him that he had a griev- 
ance against society and ought to get even 
by avenging himself in some way. Without 
employment and ashamed to meet former 
friends, he threw in his lot with outcasts, 
and is to-day a confirmed criminal. 

In the case recited the fault was not that 
of the policeman, but of the magistrate or 
the absence of a probation low and a pro- 
bation officer to whose oversight the young 
man might have been committed. 

While a special probation service made up 
of trained probation officers who are giving 
their whole time to the work of investigation 
and adjustment cf offenders under the direc- 
tion of the court is necessary, much service 
can also be rendered by the police if ani- 
mated by the right spirit. In Berlin a num- 
ber of the police force is now chosen from 
law students who are further trained in 
giving legal counsel for the adjustment of 
disputes in minor cases and to protect the 
poor against rapacity. 


SOCIAL MISFITS 


Mr. Kelso also calls attention to the fact 
that “many who find their way into 
the police courts are social misfits. Fifty 
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per cent of the criminal class would prob- 
ably come under this definition,—defective 


in body or intellect and totally unable with- 


out friendly help to shape or direct their 
lives. Under a flexible system of kindly and 
patient study they might be adjusted to the 
requirements of modern society or provided 
with a place in some institution suited to 
their peculiar needs. Sending them to prison 
for a month or two is worse than useless,— 
they need guardianship, employment, home, 
friends. The prison supplies none of these; 
only adds to their misfortune and degra- 
dation.” - 


BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION 


The Bureau of Criminal Identification es- 
tablished in the Department of Justice at 
Washington, D. C., has now been removed 
to the United States Penitentiary, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. The reason for this transfer 
is that the office at Washington was not 
fireproof, and there was possible danger of 
destruction by fire or dynamite at the hands 
of professional criminals. At Leavenworth 
the office is in a fireproof building closely 
guarded day and night by armed guards. 
The bureau receives on an average 300 crim- 
inal records a month from several state in- 
stitutions and police departments. 

The following statement shows the num- 
ber of criminal records on hand: 

Bertillon photos and description of 
United States prisoners......... 10,988 
Bertillon photos received from state 
institutions and police depart- 
CEES CL Esk Sige, 8 ee pease ae eee 7,787 


Finger print records from all federal 
institutions and several state in- 
stitutions and police departments 10,296 

Name index cards containing. the © 
names, alias names and criminal 
records of all classes of criminals 
on record in this bureau....,.... 27,393 

During the past year neariy 400 identi- 
fications have been made of criminals ar- 
rested and imprisoned in various parts of 

the country. M. W. McClaughry, son of R. 

W. McClaughry, warden of the United 

States Penitentiary, is the special agent in 

charge. 


CONVICT ROAD BUILDING 


V. E.. Collett, general secretary of the 
Colorado Prison Association, sends an inter- 
esting account of convict road building in 
Colorado. 

For six months Colorado has been work- 
ing from seventy to ninety trusty prisoners 
from the State Penitentiary, on a highway 
which will extend from the New Mexico line 
on the south through Trinidad, Walsenburg, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver and to 
Fort Collins in the extreme northern part of 
the state. 

The present road camp is near the New 
Mexico state line and about 150 miles from 
the prison. There is no stockade or en- 
closure of any kind about the camp. These 
trusties are housed in tents. They do not 
wear stripes, but a plain, dark, blue suit. 
Indeed any person uninformed would not 
suspect these laborers to be convicts at all. 
They are working as many hours in the day 
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and accomplish as much as do any like num- 
ber of men engaged in similar construction 
work anywhere. 

The road is being built upon the hillsides 
above the peril from mountain floods. The 
roadbed varies from twelve to twenty feet 
in width and is made to slope toward the 
hill around which it passes, so that in times 
of storm the waters will not cut away the 
bed. The culverts and bridges are provided 
at the cost of the counties through which the 
road is built. Likewise the salary and ex- 
penses of the state engineer for surveying 
the road are paid by the counties which will 
be benefited by this great highway. The in- 
corporated cities and towns on the line of 
the road must construct the highway within 
their limits with free labor and at their own 
expense. 

The law under which this work is being 
done was enacted by the General Assembly. 
The road joins the northern end of the pub- 
lic highway which is being constructed 
through New Mexico by the convicts of that 
territory. Already nearly ten miles of this 
road have been completed. The appropria- 
tion made was only $10,000, but because the 
original outlay of tools and transportation 
of the first prisoners together with their 
camp material and commissary supplies cost 
$7,000 of this amount, very little was left 
for the expenses of construction. An addi- 
tional emergency appropriation has been 
made by the state authorities which, with 
the contribution on the part of the Las 
Animas county, where the prisoners are 
building, has enabled the work to be con- 
tinued. The Legislature will convene again 
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the first of January, at which time it is ex- 
pected a larger appropriation will be made 
and one or two additional construction camps 
will be established. 

There is universal satisfaction with the 
work done thus far. The prisoners earnestly 
solicit the privilege of working on this high- 
way because of more general liberty, some- 
what better food and the sense of freedom 
which comes to them in the absence of 
prison walls. In the first thirty days of this 
work there were nine escapes or attempted 
escapes from a body of ninety men; but 
nearly all these have been recaptured and 
taken back to the prison. In the next four 
months there were only two escapes or at- 
tempted escapes, which clearly indicates that 
as soon as the prisoners realized how much 
better their conditions would be at the camp 
tuan in the prison, and, as soon as this out- 
door life, living in tents, had improved their 
physical and mental condition, the desire to 
escape almost entirely disappeared. 

At the time of my visit of inspection of 
this work, September 24, the thing which 
impressed me most was the interest which 
the men have in their own work. Toiling 
hard with pick and shovel and teams on 
plows and road scrapers, they are proud of 
the results of their toil. 

In addition to this outdoor life of com- 
parative freedom and better food the state 
allows ten days’ “good time” for each month 
of faithful work on the public ‘highways. 
This is an addition to the regular commu- 
tation time. As yet the prisoners are not 
credited with any share of their real earn- 
ings. 


Tuberculosis 


MAINE PRISON ASSOCIATION 


The Maine Prison Association was organ- 
rized and incorporated on May 26, 1908. It 
was the outgrowth of a group of people 
-known as the Portland Prison Committee. 
Its officers are E. P. Wentworth, president; 
E. P. Mayo and Howard R. Ives, vice-presi- 
edents; Frederick E. Boothby, treasurer; 
Philip G. Clifford, secretary. 

The association has begun an active cam- 
-paign to influence public opinion and to se- 
cure needed reforms. 


TEHE FPISTOL HABLE 


The New York Globe says: 

“In one state a conspicuous editor and 
‘former United States senator is shot down 
in a street duel; in another, in a court room 
in which he was doing his duty, a prose- 
eutor of graft cases was shot in the head 
‘by a man humiliated by his rejection as a 
juror; in still another, in a crowded rail- 
way concourse, a business man is murdered 
‘by a business enemy, who coolly tells the re- 
porters that he is willing to face a jury for 
his deed. Scarcely a day passes that does 
not bring news of some killing of which the 
killer pretends to be proud, implying that he 
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believed himself fully justified in taking the 
law into his own hands for the redress of 
real or fancied grievances. The seed of sug- 
gestion, falling on a cracked brain, nearly 
deprived New York of an efficient postmaster 
because a postal clerk had not been properly 
attentive concerning a registered letter.” 

Commenting on these facts, the Globe 
calls attention among other things to the 
failure to enforce the law against carrying 
concealed weapons. While the carrying out 
of this law will not remove the deeper causes 
which make such tragedies possible in a 
community, it will help greatly to prevent 
those which come from sudden outbursts of 
anger in which a person uses the most dead- 
ly things he finds at hand. In no respect 
is the advance from a rude and barbarous 
state of society to one fully organized for 
social protection more evident than in the 
enactment and enforcement of laws against 
carrying concealed weapons. Many homi- 
cides occur because men are armed for 
offence or defence instead of committing 
their protection to society. Some of the 
southern states have in recent years in- 
creased the severity of laws against carry- 
ing concealed weapons, imposing a heavier 
tax for the privilege and an increased pen- 
alty for violation. 


‘Tuberculosis 


Philip P. Jacobs, Department Editor 


CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTH 


Much interest in the campaign against tu- 
berculosis is being aroused in the South by 
the exhibit of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
After a strenuous campaign in Tennessee, in 
which the entire state has been aroused, the 
exhibit is now at Tuskegee, Alabama, in con- 
nection with a Negro Congress on Tuberculo- 
sis. Immediately after Christmas, a ‘90- 
day campaign” will be commenced in Flor- 
ida. A tour of Georgia will follow, this 
campaign. Good results are already Keing 
experienced from this effort. In Tennes- 
see, several educational, medical, civic and 
religious bodies have appointed committees 
on tuberculosis. A movement to secure some 
proper legislation requiring the reporting 
‘of the disease has been inaugurated, and 
steps are being taken to secure a state san- 
atorium. In several of the cities, active 
movements have also been stimulated. In 
Alabama, the effects of the “All Alabama” 
campaign of last summer are being enlarged, 
and additional results are being secured. 
‘The different bodies interested in the tuber- 
culosis movement are demanding that the 
governor make available at once the $40,000 
appropriated for a state sanatorium. In 
Florida, intense enthusiasm has been mani- 
fested, and great preparations are being 


made for a state campaign. 
are being taken in Georgia. 


Similar steps 


NEBRASKA WAKES UP 


Out in Nebraska, the second exhibition of 
the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has been waking 
up the people of that state from their com- 
fortable lethargy to realize that they have a 
hard fight on their hands. The exhibit has 
been held in Omaha, Lineoln and Fremont, 
and it will go later to Holdrege, Hastings, 
Falls City. and Kansas City, Mo. A feature 
of the work in Lincoln was a cash prize 
offered by the local committee to high school 
and lower grade pupi!'s writing the hest com- 
position on the exhibit. The exhibit was 
shown here just at the right time to catch 
the 4000 teachers in the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, who are carrying back the infor- 
mation gathered to all parts of the state. 


RANS 4S GETS IN LINE 


Through the efforts of Governor Hoch and 
Dr. S. J. Crumbine, the secretary of the State 
Board of Health, Kansas, on December 3, a 
State Tuberculosis Asociation was formed. Dr. 
Crumbine is preparing to educate the people 
of the state concerning the dangers of con- 
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sumption, and with this end in view, he be- 
lieves that the campaign should be financed 
by the people rather than by the state treas- 
ury. He is probably right in his belief that 
the people will, as a rule, be more interested 
in a movement in which they have a direct 
monetary interest, than in one supported by 
governmental resources. It has been found 
very difficult, however, to finance similar 
movements in the West. It will be of inter- 
est to compare the popularly organized cam- 
paigns in Nebraska and Kansas with the 
work of the State Board of Control in Iowa. 


TEXAS ORGANIZES FOR WOFK_ 


Never before in the history of the state 
has Texas been stirred so deeply in its fight 
against consumption as during the past 
month. The climate of Texas attracts a 
large number of consumptives, and this fact 
together with certain racial elements in the 
population have tended to a large death rate 
from the disease. While en route to the In- 
ternational Congress on Tuberculosis, the 
Texas delegation formed a state association 
which in a short time, with this nucleus, has 
a membership of 1.600. One of the small 
traveling exhibits of the New York Charities 
Aid Association was secured, and this has 
been touring the state for six weeks. An ac- 
tive legislative program has been drafted, 
and steps to prevent as well as to cure tuber- 
culosis are being taken. 


MONTREAL’S EXHIBIT 


With a strong array of cfficials of all ranks 
in attendance, Governor General Earl Grey 
at the head, the Montreal Tuberculosis Ex- 
hibit was opened on November 18. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Hermann M. Biggs of 
New York, Sir George A. Drummond, and 
Dir dG. Adami, 

An encouraging feature of the work in 
Montreal is the announcement of a gift of 
$50,000 by Lt. Col. Jeffrey Burland for the 
establishment of a tuberculosis dispensary. 
The gift was made to the Montreal Anti- 
Tuberculosis League on condition that the 
society raise $50,000 more to endow the in- 
stitution. 


PAWTUCKET'S RECORD 


On May 25, 1908, the interested citizens 
of Pawtucket, Central Falls, and Valley 
Falls, Rhode Island, organized a Society for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. A 
district nurse was immediately engaged and 
it was announced to the publie that the go- 
ciety was ready to furnish nursing care for 
all patients that should be brought to its at- 
tention. Since then. nearly one hundred 
cases have been cared for, seventy of whom 
are at present under treatment in their ow 
homes. 


Charities and The Commons 


December 19 


During the first five months, the society 
raised the money needed to carry on this 
work through private subscription. On No- 
vember 14, a tag day celebration was held 
as a means of adding to the financial re- 
sources. The receipts amounted to five 
thousand one hundred dollars which sum 
places the work of the society on a sure 
foundation. The secretary reports, “We are 
placing a second nurse in the field and the 
volume of our work is advancing by leaps 
and bounds.” 


NORTH CAROLINA’S WOPRK 


After numerous delays, the North Caro- 
lina State Sanatorium opened its doors with 
one patient on November 1. At present, the 
institution provides accommodations for 
only forty patients, but sufficient interest is 
being aroused in the state to guarantee more 
room as the necessity arises for it. 

The North Carolina Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis will 
hold its annual meeting in Charlotte on Jan- 
uary 12 and 13. An interesting and compre- 
hensive program has been arranged. 


FRESH AIR LEAGUE 


As an additional weapon in its warfare 
against consumption, the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Tuberculosis has 
organized The Fresh Air League. The ob- 
jects of the league, as implied in its name, 
are to spread everywhere the “gospel of fresh 
air.” The state association will issue in 
January the first number of a magazine 
which will be called the Fresh Air Magazine. 
This paper and a bronze badge are sent to 
every member of the league paying twenty- 
five cents yearly. , 

Another step in advance which has been 
taken in Philadelphia, is the decision to form 
an association of tuberculosis clinics, sim- 
ilar to that existing in New York. This will 
save a consiaerable amount of duplication 
of effort and will also mean a larger concen- 
tration in the individual fields of each dis- 
pensary. 


LOUISVILLE’S NEW HOSPITAL 


Within a few weeks work on the new 
Municipal Tuberculosis Hospital, which 
Louisville, Ky., is preparing to erect, will be 
commenced. The plans, as finally accepted, 
include features from several of the most 
prominent institutions in the United States. 
The buildings will combine elements of both 
the “shack” and the “villa” type of construc- 
tion. The Board of Tuberculosis Hospitals, 
which body is building the institution, is. 
planning, as an adjunct to this work, to take 
over and enlarge the work of the dispensary 
of the Kentucky Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. The present president of the board is 
Louis J. Dittmar. 
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FOR NATIONAL SANATORIUMS 


Mrs. George H. Beckwith of Cantonsville, 
Maryland, has offered to the United States 
government through President Roosevelt, 
two tracts of land, one in Aiken, S. C.,; and 
one near Saranac Lake, N. Y., to be used for 
the erection of national sanatoriums for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Efforts will be 
made to have Congress accept the tracts and 
appropriate a sufficient sum for the erection 
of suitable buildings on them. 


THE CENSUS AND TUBERCULOSIS 


The best statistical study of tuberculosis 
in the United States that has ever been pre- 
pared is the small memorial volume issued 
by the Bureau of the Census for the Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis. Natur- 
ally, the scope of the report is limited only 
to the registration area covering about one- 
third of the population of the country. The 
most encouraging feature of the study is 
that it shows a decrease in the death rates 
from tuberculosis in direct proportion to the 
general amount of effort expended in the 
various localities in preventing or treating 
the disease. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


In addition to appropriating $250,000 for a 
hospital for contagious diseases, the Com- 
mon Council of Buffalo has decided to 
erect a separate tuberculosis hospital, for 
which a special appropriation will be made. 

A day camp, in charge of the New York 
Branch of the National Red Cross was open- 
ed on November 29 on the roof of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic at Sixtieth street and Amster- 
dam avenue, New York. 

A State Anti-Tuberculosis League was or- 
ganized in South Carolina on October 29. 

The Louisiana Anti-Tuberculosis League 
opened a free clinic for consumptives at 1309 
Tulane avenue, New Orleans, on Novem- 
ber 3. At the end of the first week, twenty- 
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seven new patients were listed, and the daily 
attendance was fourteen, 

According to the annual report of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Society for the Prevention 
and Cure of Tuberculosis, 499 patients were 
treated in their homes last year, an increase 
of 170 over the preceding year’s work. The 
society expended $2,911.20 in its work. 

Nearly 8,000 people attended the tubercu- 
losis exhibit during its nine pak stay at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Work was commenced on November 13 on 
the construction of the new dispensary build- 
ing, which the Tuberculosis League of Pitts- 
burgh is building. Several of the convales- 
cent patients are assisting in the work. 

The new tuberculosis camp for women at 
Marshalsea, Pa., connected with the Pitts- 
burg City Home and Hospital, was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Mrs. Keith Spalding of Chicago has given 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute $18,000 
to erect an addition to the Edward Sana- 
torium at Naperville, Ill. Through gifts of 
Mrs. Spalding, this institution was erected 
and opened in May, 1907. 

The Thomas Hospital in Minneapolis, 
Minn., erected by Mr. George H. Christian 
of that city, was dedicated on November 1. 
The hospital has been turned over to the 
United Church, a Scandinavian body, which 
will conduct it. 

The Virginia State Board of Health has 
purchased for $18,000 a tract of land near 
Roanoke, to be used as a site for a state 
tuberculosis sanatorium. 

The Quebec government has decided to ap- 
point a royal commission to investigate the 
spread of tuberculosis in that province. 


The Church of the Messiah of New York 
has organized a ‘‘good citizenship class,” 
meeting every Sunday at 12.30 p.m. Dr. S. 
Adolphus Knopf gave the first two lectures 
before the class, speaking on tuberculosis in 
some of its public and social aspects. 


Labor .Legislation 


John R. Commons, Department Editor 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


At the New York State Conference of 
‘Charities and Corrections, a paper on Em- 
ployers’ Liability or Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion was read by L. W. Hatch of the New 
York Department of Labor. Mr. Hatch sur- 
veys the problem of accidental injuries to 
workmen in the course of their employment 
and reveals the following situation in New 
York particularly and essentially in the 
United States: 

An as yet unmeasured but certainly enor- 
mous burden of (1) physical pain and men- 
tal suffering and (2) financial loss of wages 
or cost of medical care or burial now rests 


upon industrial workers as the result of 
such accidents. The former part of this 
load, the physical pain and mental an- 
guish, save in so far as the latter may be 
intensified by the,financial loss, can by no 
means be shifted from the injured worker 
or his friends. Concerning this, civilized 
society can entertain but one ideal, namely, 
ail possible prevention of accidents, which 
experience indicates is to be attained pri- 
marily by means of vigorously enforced 
factory laws for the safeguarding of work- 
places together with the education afforded 
by museums of safety devices. 

But the financial burden, whose first in- 
cidence is also upon the injured workman 
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or his friends, may be shifted. Not infre- 
quently some part of it ultimately comes 
upon society at large through the pressing 
down of the victim or his family to de- 
pendence upon charity. This, however, is 
rather an alleviation of the ultimate effects 
of the burden than an actual shifting of it, 
takes no thought as to the just incidence 
of it, and at most amounts to but a drop in 
the bucket. 

Some of the financial burden is at pres- 
ent voluntarily assumed by employers by 
payment of wages during disability, contri- 
bution to benefit funds, collective insurance 
of employes, etc. How much of the burden 
is thus shifted is not precisely known, but 
all the statistics available indicate that it 
is, all told, only a small part of the whole, 
Nor can any adequate extension of such 
voluntary relief be hoped for in view of the 
excessive financial risk for a single employer 
involved in any fixed and permanent sys- 
tem of compensation, and to the tendency 
of competition to be controlled by the stand- 
ard of the least liberal employer. 

Finally society permits injured workmen 
to shift some of the financial burden of ac- 
cidents to employers, as a matter of legal 
right. This right rests upon the old com- 
mon law of negligence, only slightly modi- 
fied by statute law. This actually works in 
practice to-day as follows: First, the method 
of determining the workman’s right, a civil 
suit, places him and his employer in an an- 
tagonistic attitude and they do not stand on 
equal terms in the contest; second, the meth- 
od is full of uncertainty and delay; third, 
the method is enormously expensive and 
only a fraction of what employers pay out 
for liability insurance or in damages ever 
reaches the injured worker, some_ three- 
quarters of it going to the insurance com- 
panies. or to attorneys; and, finally, in the 
fourth place, workmen can at law shift 
from themselves only ten to fifteen per cent 
of the burden of accidents anyway, that be- 
ing the commonly accepted estimate of the 
proportion of cases in which there is any 
hope of proving negligence of the employer. 

For the eighty-five per cent of injured 
workmen who cannot recover at law there 
is no justification, in the majority of cases, 
for leaving the burden upon them on _ the 
ground that their own negligence caused 
the accidents since, as a matter of fact, 
European statistics prove that only one in 
three or four accidents is due to the fault 
of the victim. For a majority of cases, 
therefore, the only justification the law can 
offer for leaving the burden of accidents on 
the workmen is the old doctrine that the 
risks of an occupation not caused by the 
employer’s negligence are voluntarily as- 
sumed by the workman when he enters the 
occupation, he being able to understand the 
danger, to avoid it if he chooses by seek- 
ing other occupations, or if he enters it to 
secure a higher wage in view of the hazard. 
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But this doctrine no longer fits the facts: 
and is in truth nothing but a legal anachron- 
ism. It was established before the indus- 
trial revolution when hand work in small 
shops prevailed, with the few dangers in- 
herent in the work obvious and practically 
in the worker’s hands as to contro] and 
when the artisan was nearly as independ- 
ent economicaily as the master. Since then 
the revolution wrought by steam has trans- 
formed the workshop into the factory where 
high power, swift machines largely beyond 
his control surround the workman on every 
hand, under an industrial organization im 
which che ability of workmen in general, 
freely to choose or reject occupations with » 
view to escape their risks, or to secure 
higher wages for extra hazards, are for the 
most part myths. In a word the workman’s: 
legal rights have remained stationary while 
the necessary environment of his work has: 
grown dangerous. 

This historical view points to the neces- 
sary remedy, which is to fit the law to the 
fundamental fact that the bulk of indus- 
trial accidents is due to the worker’s envir- 
onment and not to his fault. Accidents be- 
ing thus, after all possible prevention has: 
been sought and aside from willful miscon- 
duct of workers, a necessary incident of the 
modern productive processes, the burden 
imposed by them should be transferred to 
society at large for whose benefit, in the 
last analysis, the risks of industry are in- 
curred. The practical method of thus 
transferring the burden is simply to re 
quire that the employer shall pay to the 
injured worker a fixed compensation on the 
economic loss to the latter, the employer re- 
couping himself by inclusion of such ex- 
pense, like any other of the costs of produc- 
tion, in the market price of the product. 

The general practicability of such com- 
pulsory compensation for all accidents under 
modern industrial conditions, has been 
proven by its adoption in one form or an- 
other in practically every modern indus- 
trial nation outside of the United States. 
The only question to be raised as to practi- 
cability is whether, since regulation of in- 
dustry is in the hands of individual states: 
while competition is no respecter of state 
lines, employers in one state could bear the: 
expense of a compensation system without 
being unduly handicapped in competition 
with those in neighboring states not sub- 
ject to such a system. On this point the 
weight of evidence is that, were the present 
outlay of employers for liability insurance 
or voluntary aid applied to a compensation 
system as economically as is done in Europe, 
the latter would not impose a serious ad- 
ditional expense upon employers, or one that 
would be a serious menace, in view of the 
tendency of such reforms to spread from 
one state to another through force of public 
sentiment aroused by example. 
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LIABILITY LEGISLATION 


The question of employer’s liability will 
be considered in at least fourteen of the 
thirty-one legislatures which will be in ses- 
sion during the coming winter. Doubtless 
it will also be considered in some of the 
other states from which reports have not 
been received. The Portland Labor Press, 
Portland, Oregon, reports the draft of a bill 
prepared by the legislative committees of 
the State Federation of Labor and the State 
Grange. This bill will be introduced in the 
Oregon Legislature next January. It applies 
particularly to persons engaged in the con- 
struction of buildings, bridges or viaducts, 
or about any wires or appliances carrying 
a dangerous current of electricity or about 
any dangerous machinery. The first three 
sections specify in minute detail the pre- 
cautions which must be taken and the safety 
devices which must be used in order to pre- 
vent accident. The fourth section abolishes 
the fellow servant defense in all cases of 
injury resulting from any defects of the 
structure or machinery of which the em- 
ployer or his agent could have known, by 
the exercise of ordinary care. Incompetence 
of the person supervising or directing the 
particular work in which the employe is 
engaged, or acts of a fellow servant done in 
obedience to the rules, instructions or orders 
of the employer or his agent are also reasons 
for denying the right of fellow servant de- 
fense. Contributing negligence of the per- 
son injured “‘shall not be a defense, but may 
be taken into account by the jury in fixing 
the amount of damages.” The agent of an 
employer is defined as “the manager, super- 
intendent, foreman or other person in charge 
or control of the works or operation, or any 
part thereof.” This is a strong and inclu- 
sive bill and one which is perhaps typical of 
most of the bills that will be introduced. 

A committee appointed “to investigate and 
report regarding legislation to regulate the 
liability of employers,” reported to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut in 1907. By 
special resolution the committee was con- 
tinued and directed to report a draft of a 
bill together with recommendations to the 
next session of the General Assembly which 
convenes in 1909. An extensive study of the 
subject has been made by this committee 
and a number of hearings have been held. 
The provisions of the bill have not yet been 
made public, but the bill will be introduced 
and the report made during the first two 
weeks of the January session. 

A bill similar to the one which failed to 
pass in 1907 will be introduced again in the 
Illinois Legislature. In addition to this, the 
Industrial Insurance Commission will also 
introduce a bill similar to the one reported 
in 1907. This bill permitted the employer 
to make contracts with his employes where- 
by he would be relieved of liability for in- 
jury, in case a benefit similar to the sche- 
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dule of the English compensation act be 
paid the employe who sustains such injury. 
This insurance was to be effected in any do- 
mestic or foreign casualty company. The 
expenses of such insurance were to be di- 
vided equally between the employer and the 
employe. An employer of not less than 
1,500 men might establish an insurance fund 
of his own to which he and his employes. 
would contribute regularly. The insurance 
commissioner might be made the depository 
of such insurance funds. It is said that the 
opposition to any effort to increase the lia- 
bility of employers in Illinois will be very 
strong, and it is feared that the industrial 
insurance bill and the liability measure may 
be played one against the other in such a. 
way as to defeat or defer action indefinitely. 
A bill providing for a system of workmen’s: 
insurance based on the principle of the 
Austrian law may be introduced into the 
Wisconsin Legislature this coming session. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


In the United States there are no existing 
laws providing for the compensation of acci- 
dents to workmen. Maryland had such a 
law but it was declared unconstitutional be- 
cause of the judicial power which the law 
unfortunately gave to the insurance commis- 
sioner. Seventeen states have modified or 
abolished the fellow servant defense. These 
states are Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sisippi, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Porto Rico, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Arizona, Maryland. Colorado has 
practically abandoned the fellow’ servant 
defense altogether, and twelve states have 
abolished it in respect fo railroads. These 
states are: Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin. 

The early common law idea was that a 
workman should suffer only for his own neg- 
ligence. This was the starting point. Later 
the courts made him suffer also for the neg- 
ligence of a fellow workman. Seeing the 
difficulties in this method of procedure both 
concerning the fixing of proof and the possi- 
bilities of injustice, the continental countries 
dropped the idea entirely and started out in 
an entirely new direction,—that of compen- 
sating workmen for injuries received. 

By the end of the nineties most of the Eu- 
ropean countries had adopted this new 
method. Germany and England, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, France, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Spain, Holland, 
Luxemburg all have passed some form of in- 
surance or compensation laws. But the va- 
rious states of America have not yet taken 
this new starting point,—the idea of compen- 
sation. Thev alone, of al) civilized coun: 
tries, still cling to the outgrown idea of 
“negligence” and “risk.” 
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RUSSIA’S ADVANCE ‘ 


As early as 1838 Russia had made rail- 
road companies liable for all accidents which 
they could not prove were due to the negli- 
gence of employes, thus entirely disregard- 
ing the fellow servant defense. 

According to Senator Beveridge some eight 
years ago a bill on the civil liability of em- 
ployers was prepared by Finance Minister 
Witte and presented to the Council of State. 
This proposed law defined the liability of the 
employer for all accidents to his employes, 
placing the burden of proof upon the em- 
ployer. He could release himself by show- 
ing three things; (1) that the accident was 
inevitable; (2) that it occurred by reason 
of the fault or intention of a third party 
for whom the employer was not responsible; 
(3) the fault or malicious intention of. the 
injured workingman. . To prevent the ex- 
tortions of damage suit lawyers, the law pro- 
vided that cases should be conducted on the 
part of the injured party by lawyers ap- 
pointed for this purpose py the Council of 
Barristers. In each case the fee of such 
lawyer was to be fixed by law. This bill 
was approved by the Council of State at its 
first meeting, but at the second reading the 
manufacturers of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg asked for a postponement of the mat- 
ter, saying that they were about to form 
mutual insurance societies for their em- 
ployes. However, practically nothing was 
done by the employers and it is now report- 
ed by the American consul at St. Petersburg 
that the Russian Douma has at present un- 
der consideration a bill requiring manufac- 
turers to insure their laborers against acci- 
dents while employed in factories and to 
provide for them in case of illness. Under 
this new law, insurance by an organized 
company will be provided. The bill provides 
also for insurance against illness. The pre- 
miums are to be paid conjointly by the la- 
borers and employers, the former paying 
from one per cent to three per cent of their 
salaries and the latter two-thirds as much. 
Thus we see that Russia has passed through 
the stage where the old idea of negligence 
predominated and has arrived at the idea of 
compensating workmen for injuries received. 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 


The International Association for Labor 
Legislation has for several years worked to- 
ward the drafting of an international work- 
m-n’s insurance agreement, among countries 
having accident insurance. This agreement 
or treaty would provide for the compensa- 
tion of accidents to a workman employed in 
a country other than his own. As early as 
1904 France and Italy had entered into a 
treaty providing for the equal treatment of 
foreigners. Later similar treaties were 
adopted by Belgium and Luxemburg, Ger- 
many and Luxemburg, France and Belgium, 
France and Luxemburg, and in 1907, by Ger- 
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many and Holland. 
that foreign workmen who meet with indus- 
trial accidents, and their dependents, shall 
receive the same compensation for injuries 
received, both regarding the amount and the 
conditions under which it is payable, as the 
subjects of a state receive. In the case of 
a business extending over two countries, an 
employe shall be compensated according to 
the laws of the country where the employing 
firm is located. The law shall apply when 
the person is only temporarily employed un- 
less the time be less than six months. In 
case doubt arises as to the liable party, the 
insurer first concerned with the case shall 
pay the compensation until liability is finally 
determined. The adoption of such laws and 
treaties is recommended by the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation, and 
the sections in those countries in which no 
such treaties exist are requested to promote 
the conclusion of such treaties aS soon as 
possible. 


VOLUNTARY BENEFIT SYSTEM 


On September 1, the International Har- 
vester Company organized a benefit and 
pension system for its employes, including 
those of the subsidiary companies. The 
plan covers sickness as well as accident, Ex- 
cept for those joining immediately a medi- 
cal examination is required for entrance. 
The company’s contribution is $25,000 a 
year if as many as fifty per cent of the em- 
ployes take part and $50,000 if seventy-five 
per cent of the total number of employes join 
the fund. It also guarantees the safety of 
the fund. The management of the fund is in 
the hands of a board of trustees composed 
of both employes and representatives of the 
company. The contributions of the em- 
ployes are two per cent of the wages re- 
ceived. The benefits are paid to employes 
only while at work for the company except 
that a death insurance will continue when 
the employe leaves the company, if he con- 
tinues the premium therefor. The sick bene- 
fit is a payment for each day except the first 
seven days of disability equal to one-half of 
the member’s average wages on the basis of 
the last sixty days; the payment to continue 
not longer than fifty-two weeks. The accident 
benefit is paid from the first day of disabil- 
ity for accidents occurring when either at 
work or off duty. In the case of serious ac- 
cident, the following benefits are paid: For 
the amputation of a hand or foot, one year’s 
wages; for both hands or both feet or one 
hand and one foot, two year’s average wages; 
for the loss of one eye, one-half yearly wages; 
the loss of both eyes amounts to two 
years’ average wages. The benefit for death 
due to sickness is equal to one year’s aver- 
age wages, but when due to accident, the 
death benefit is two years’ average wages. 

There is also a distinct pension system at 
the expense of the company, which gives em- 
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ployes upon retirement an allowance of one 


per cent of the average pay during the ten 
years next preceding retirement for each 
year of actual service, but not less than 
$18 or more than $100 a month. The pen- 
sion board may authorize the payment of a 
pension to all male employes who shall have 
reached the age of sixty-five years and who 
have been twenty years or more in the ser- 
vice; and at seventy years the retirement i 
mandatory. For female employes these ages 
are fifty and sixty years respectively. 

Nothing is said in this plan regarding a 
release from damages. It is the weak- 
ness of all the voluntary organizations of 
this kind that not all the employes will 
be included, as there always will be a large 
number of persons who prefer to take their 
chances, and it is a further disadvantage 
that when the employe terminates his ser- 
vices, he has for the most part lost his in- 
surance. 

The death benefit seems small. The pay- 
ment for accident happening when off duty 
is a commendable feature. The payment of 
a lump sum by the company and a percent- 
age on wages of employes disguise the rela- 
tive amount of the contribution of each until 
the finances of the fund are published. 

M. O. LORENz. 


WISCONSIN BUREAU OF LABOR 


Part one of the thirteenth biennial report 
of the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor deals with 
the subject of employers’ liability and indus- 
trial accidents in Wisconsin. The ground 
covered by the report is seen from the fol- 
lowing table of contents: : 

I. Introductory: Is there an Employers’ 
Liability Problem in Wisconsin? 

II. Statistics of Accidents in Wisconsin. 

III. The Money Aspect of Industrial Ac- 
cidents: 
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A. To the State. 
B. To the Employer. 
C. To the Workingman. 

IV. Analysis of Policy Conditions in Em- 
ployers’ Liability Insurance. 

V. Mutual Accident Associations in Wis- 
consin. 

VI. Comments of Employers and Views of 
the State Federation of Labor. 

VII. Legislation in Wisconsin. 

VIII. The Working of the English Com- 
pensation Law. 

IX. The German Accident Insurance Sys- 
tem. 

X. The French Accident Insurance System. 

XI. General Summary and Proposed Re- 
forms. 

Appendix A: Copy of Bill framed by the 
Industrial Insurance Commission of Illinois, 

Appendix B: Speeches on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill in the House of Commons, 
1897. 

There are two points of especial interest 
in the pamphlet. It contains a tabulation of 
the accident reports made by Wisconsin phy- 
sicians, who are required to report accident 
cases in the same way that they report births 
and deaths. While these statistics are not 
complete, they yield some useful information 
regarding the extent and character of acci- 
dents in this state. The other point is in 
regard to the probable cost of the system of 
workmen’s compensation. The estimate is 
made, on the basis of accident reports and 
wage statistics in Wisconsin, that the exist- 
ing employers’ liability rates would enable 
benefits to be paid about on the same level 
with those provided for in the English com- 
pensation act of 1897. 

Copies of the report have been sent to all 
members of the Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and they may be obtained by address- 
ing the commissioner of labor, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Civic Improvement 


Charles Mulford Robinson, Department Editor 


Asked to tell with more detail the story 
of Dubuque’s civic movement, to which refer- 
ence has been briefly made here, a con- 
siderable portion of the department is de- 
voted to it this month. This has seemed 
justifiable because the story’s significance 
is in the encouragement it affords and its 
applicability to other places: 


DUBUQUE’S AWAKENING 


The story of a recent civic movement in 
Dubuque is the story of a town that dis- 
covered itself. About a year ago, largely 


through the energy of a few members of a 
woman’s club, a committee was formed rep- 
resenting that club, the Commercial Club 
and the Trades and Labor Congress. It was 
not an enthusiastic committee. It was more 
or less dominated by the faith of one wo- 
man, that if an outside authority could be 
brought to Dubuque to discuss and settle a 
disputed park question, something might 
happen. The committee itself was divided 
regarding the park. Some of the members 
thought it should be on an island lying in 
the Mississippi opposite the town; the others, 
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doubtful as to the practicability of that 
site, thought some better one might be 
found. They were inclined to listen with 
polite interest to a vague, tentative sugges- 
tion that the bluff at Eagle Point would 
answer the purpose. The committee, good 
naturedly yielding to the faith of its or- 
ganizer, finally invited the outside authority 
to visit the town. Unfortunately, the time 
when he could come was a time when the 
woman who believed and dared had to be 
away. His prospects were not encouraging. 

Dubuque is an old town, as cities go in 
the Middle West. One by one the great 
viewpoints offered by its bluffs have been 
taken by institutions or individuals, and the 
citizens have been sorry,—a little. The 
town, free from any signs of a boom, has 
grown slowly. It is as conservative as a 
New England community, as hard, its own 
citizens said, to move. There never had 
been such a thing as civic enthusiasm. 

But the outsider, because he was an out- 
sider. who had come to study the city and 
discover its possibilities, soon made up his 
mind as to where the park ought to be, and 
then wrote a report that not only gave his 
reasons for selecting the bluff but said a 
great many other things about the town. 
He told the people they had something 
unique. He urged them not only to preserve 
Eagle Point, a stunning rock with great 
river views, for public enjoyment as a park, 
but to reclaim the beautiful ridge of bluffs 
that extends through the town and that was 
finding its civic usefulness as a site for 
billboards. He believed that behind the bill- 
boards there were wild flowers; that vines 
would soften and make beautiful the rock 
faces; and he reminded them that while they 
boasted of all the Lord had done for Du- 
bugue, humility and shame should over- 
whelm them at the thought of how little 
man had done. Then he went away and the 
committee ordered his report printed. 

That phrase about the work of the Lord 
and the work of man for Dubuque, stuck. 
It began to be quoted and got into the daily 
thought of the citizens. A few women start- 
ed a movement to get the billboards off the 
most conspicuous bluff. The owner of it 
said if they would pay him a little more rent 
than the advertisers paid, he would take 
down the boards, but, he added, the bluff 
was for sale and the next owner might get 
a better contract. So the women started 
to raise money to buy the bluff, a movement 
foredoomed to failure, many said, because 
such a thing never had been done in Du- 
buque before. But the money came in easily 
and rapidly. Seven or eight hundred dol- 
lars was soon in hand. The bluff was 
bought, and more of it than was originally 
intended, and when the old billboards were 
torn down it was found that there were wild 
flowers behind them where no one had ever 
seen them, and that the rock wall was 
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beautiful with trailing vines. “Let us buy 
more bluffs,” said the people. 

But now the men were taking notice. If 
Dubuque will provide money so readily for 
such a purpose, it may do more, they argued. 
The bluffs have always been here and they 
always will be and their only possible value 
is for billboards. The park site, however, 
may be lost to us at any time. It was as- 
eertained that $20,000 would buy eighty-five 
acres of the high, rolling land at Eagle Point. 
“Let us concentrate our efforts upon that. 
If the people would subscribe $10,(00, per- 
haps we could get the owner to accept the 
balance in four annual payments of $2,500 
each to be appropriated by the city.” A few 
rich citizens were seen. One or two gave 
$500; one gave $1,000. Several declined to 
take any part in an undertaking so fool- 
hardy. But money in small amounts came 
steadily in. In sums of $100 down to one 
dollar the fund was growing. The commit- 
tee was well received, and with leaps the 
fund rose to $10,000. The city council agreed 
to make the four annual appropriations, and 
the deed to the property was drawn and 
signed and deposited with a trustee. Du- 
buque had a magnificent tract of land for a 
park. The people had done what nobody, 
not even the people themselves, believed they 
could do. 

Still the money came in. A great deal of 
the sucess undoubtedly was due to the com- 
mittee’s own enthusiasm and to the esteem 
in which it was held, and the general confi- 
dence in its wisdom. The staunch adherents 
of the island site had accepted the dictum of 
the outsider, and had given as freely as did 
any others. Twelve thousand dollars was 
reached, fifteen thousand, and the commit- 
tee bought more land, making 120 acres in- 
stead of eighty-five, and insuring a two-mile 
drive overlooking the Mississippi. At the 
end of October, when the writer was in 
Dubuque, the fund had reached $18,500, and 
still it was growing every day. One of the 
committee had pasted together the deposit 
slips, for the money was paid in cash, and 
opposite each entry was the name of the 
donor. The figures were typewritten and 
the slip, with the lines close together, was 
upwards of seven feet long. 

The town is full of stories of the subscrip- 
tion. A few must suffice. In the Fifth 
ward, a district made up of laboring people 
most of whom own their little homes, only 
three out of a list of 150 declined to give. 
An elderly lady declined at first to subscribe 
on the ground that she would never be able 
to visit the park. But she had hardly stated 
her reason before she apologized. “I ought 
not to talk like that,” she said. ‘The park 
is not for me, but for Dubuque,” and she 
gave generously. A woman who goes out 
to clean by the day was visited, for the park 
is for everybody. She demurred, objecting 
that she was too poor to give. Her son, who 
was present, gave five dollars. Then his 
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mother whispered to him. ‘“Doesn’t she 
‘want you to give it?” asked the committee- 
man, quite willing to return the money. 
“Why, yes,” the boy said, ‘that is all right, 
“and now she says she wants to give you just 
‘as much.” A younger daughter, who also 
works by the day, came in. “Will you take 
“one dollar from me?” she asked. 

The great thing about it all is the develop- 
ment of civic spirit. As was said at the 
beginning, a town has discovered itself. It 
has found a civic spirit which it did not 
know existed. Landscape architects have 
been engaged, and the park is being develop- 
ed, but the people are already taking Sunday 
walks there. They know it is their park. 
. Not one of the donors but feels a sense of 

proprietorship, a personal interest, a joy- 
ous self-congratulation in the town’s great 
possession. 

And the bluffs in town? Large and small 
‘owners have come forward with the prom- 
ise to keep off the billboards and preserve 
this unique attraction of the city. There is 
no longer need to buy much more of them, 
and on the top of one a loop drive for the 
public has been offered. The city council is 
putting center parking through a wide ave- 
nue which, with great civic possibilities, has 
long been neglected; and these councilmen, 
whose salary is $300 a year, paid the other 
day for the best obtainable New York ad- 
vice regarding the location of a drinking 
fountain for horses which is to be on the 
avenue. In the street cars a card, among 
-other advertisements, bears the signature of 
the Woman’s Club, and asks for old news- 
papers and magazines, which are being col- 
lected for a fund “to beautify our city.” 

It is a great story, but unless you know 
a town of the type of the Dubuque of a year 
ago, you hardly know how great itis. Only 
Dubuque itself realizes that. 


PARHS AND DRIVES IN OAKLAND 


After four years’ work, and an expenditure 
of $300,000 a scenic boulevard has been com- 
pleted on the foothills that lie behind Oak- 
Jand and Berkeley, Calif. It overlooks the 
two cities, the bay and the Golden Gate. It 
is seventy feet wide and eleven miles long, 
and is made of the best macadam. On each 
side, moreover, there is a wide footwalk, so 
that it offers a magnificent walk as well as 
‘drive. In addition to this, Oakland is at 
work on an elaborate park system that is to 
make it still more a city beautiful. 


ARTISTIC STREET LIGHTS 


In San Francisco, merchants and property 
owners in the downtown business section 
have subscribed $25,000 with which to buy 
nearly two hundred ornamental street lamps. 
‘The design, which was especially prepared, 
and then approved by art critics, the direc- 
tors of the Merchants’ Association, and the 
supervisors, provides a slender, beautifully 
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proportioned column terminating in a globe 
which is surmounted*by a winged figure and 
which has a circle of pendant globes beneath 
it. Artistic and beautiful street lighting of 
this kind is becoming a feature of the west- 
ern cities, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San 
José, and Denver also offering striking in- 
stances of it. The extra cost is met by the 
subscriptions of merchants and _ property 
owners, who in this matter set the East a 
good example. ; 


PROVIDENCE’S PAR¥W PRINCIPLES 


The recently issued report of the park 
commissioners for the metropolitan district 
about Providence, R. I., makes assertion of 
some interesting principles. Premising that 
their duty is to supplement the park work 
already done by the cities and towns of the 
district, the commissioners say that it will 
not be their policy to provide neighborhood 
parks or playgrounds, since these are ‘‘mere- 
ly of local usefulness.” Their attempt will 
be “to acquire those especially attractive 
places that appear to be in greatest danger 
of being despoiled or put out of reach for 
future acquirement.” They will try so “to 
distribute the holdings that they may serve 
the greatest good of the greatest possible 
number of people.” To make these acqui- 
sitions is now, they believe, far more im- 
portant than to develop any portion in an 
expensive way. They will rest content in 
securing the vantage points and making 
them accessible and useful “by such simple 
means as may afford the maximum of useful- 
ness at a minimum cost.” This is a con- 
cise statement of excellent principles. 


NIGHT PLAYGROUNDS 


Though it is not uncommon for play- 
grounds in cities to be kept open on summer 
evenings until eight or nine o’clock, the sug- 
gestion of a night playground comes as a 
novelty. The plan has been proposed in 
Washington, the plea being that many boys 
and girls to whom a playground would be of 
the greatest service have to work all day. 
The question is simply one of lighting, of a 
few hours more of supervision, and perhaps 
of a little extra care to avoid noise, all of 
which is worth while if check boys, shop 
girls, and other working children can be 
given a chance for healthful play. The 
grounds would not presumably be open be- 
yond midnight. 


LOS ANGELES PLAYGROUNDS 


The first municipal recreation center was 
opened in Los Angeles a few weeks ago, 
when in a congested quarter a beautiful 
building, costing $20,000, was dedicated to 
social service. Constructed by the City 
Playground Commission, the mayor and 
many councilmen were present at the for- 
mal exercises of its opening. Music was fur- 
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nished by a newsboy band. City officials, 
members of the commission and others 
spoke, and the hope ‘was expressed that 
“some philanthropist would see his way 
clear to provide the funds for a natatorium 
and another wing, to be connected with the 
building by a patio and court.” When the 
mayor rose to speak, he was greeted with the 
playground yell by the youngsters at the end 
of the hall: 

“Who are, who are, who are we? 

Playground, playground, number three, 

Recreation Center! Wow!” 

The mayor pledged the support of the ad- 

ministration to the playground movement. 


A CIVIC EXHIBIT 


One of the most interesting features of the 
joint convention held in Pittsburgh last 
month by the National Municipal League 
and the American Civie Association, was a 
civic exhibit. This was held in the Carne- 
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gie Art Galleries, under the auspices of the 
Citizens’ Reception and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, and was described as “an illustrated 
university course for American citizens.” 
The motto was, “An ounce of sight is worth 
a ton of print.” An idea of the interest and 
scope of the exhibition may best be had by 
naming the sources of some of the exhibits, 
viz., The Pittsburgh Survey, the Committee 
on Congestion of Population in New York, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in New 
York, the Pittsburgh Bureau of Health, the 
City Club of New York, the Pittsburgh De- 
partment of Public Works, the Associated 
Charities, the. Kingsley House Association, 
the Tubereulosis League of Pittsburgh, the 
New York Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Organizations, the Pittsburgh Play- 
ground Association, the Civic Club of Alle- 
gheny County, and individual architects, 
landscape architects, and town planners. 
There was very much in the exhibit to set 
the citizen to thinking. 


Organized Charity 


Francis H. McLean, Department Editor 


ON “EDGING” 


There were two pictures in an art gal- 
lery. One seemed to breathe the artistic 
through the medium of perfect form and 
grace, so that even the most uncultured 
might appreciate it. The other did not re- 
veal so much at first glance. The figures did 
not so irresistibly make their appeal, one in- 
deed might wonder a little just why it was 
in a choice collection. If the spectator had 
learned that an art class had studied this 
second picture for many hours his mystifica- 
tion would have grown, until the explanation 
had come, that the picture was marvelously 
suggestive in the specializing art of 
“edging,” the well nigh intangible shading 
away into slowly vanishing tints. If tho 
spectator had been a charity organization 
worker there might have come to him, with 
startling distinctness, a lack in his own field. 
here an inanimate thing and the painstak- 
ing study of one element, “edging” in it. 
On the other hand in the charity field, living, 
breathing, human beings, with loves, hates, 
ideals and prejudices. Infinitely more deli- 
cate to deal with such as brothers and 
sisters certainly than with mere mineral pig- 
ments. Yet to these we send servants, with- 
out the benefit of the accumulated, concrete, 
systematized, psychological experiences of 
those who have previously been face to face 
with similar problems. Yet here is a field 
for the finest kind of psychological art. A 
psychology professor recently said that he 
believed that the field agents of organized 
charity knew more of really vital psychology 
than most psychologists. ‘Let us help you 
if we can in systematizing your experience,” 


he said, “but- remember you should be the 
teachers rather than the students.” 

And yet with these heavy responsibilities 
we are year by year turning a crop of new 
workers into the field, with definite prin- 
ciples it is true, but with no stored up sys- 
tematized information regarding the experi- 
ences of others. Where is our psychology 
of dependence, our fund of co-ordinated and 
co-related case by case studies, similar to 
the case by case studies of the law college? 
Where our explanation of different methods 
of approach according to national and racial 
and personal traits? Where our sympathetic 
descriptions of the varying stimuli to which 
different typed persons will reply? 

Surely human character and personality 
are more fascinatingly interesting than any 
work of art, more important, more complex. 
Surely no one would claim that one may at- 
tempt to influence men and women and suc- 
ceed best through intuition and reflection 
only. We need before us the descriptions of 
those who have found the hearts and brains 
in their innermost recesses. 

Is it not time for us to consider the sub- 
ject of “edging?” 


PHILADELPHIA’S RED LETTER YEAR 


So, with appropriate colors appears the 
title of a reprint of the thirtieth annual re 
port of the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity. 
finely garmented, finely conceived and finely 
executed publications of this society. 
title of course refers to the volume of work 
incident upon the financial depression. 


It is one of the best of the. 
The: 


So: 
far as the society itself was concerned, the. 
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number of families increased from about five 
to ten thousand, and the relief from $17,695 
to $36,667.65. 

The first paragraphs of the report, particu- 
larly deserve wide publicity. 

“Some of us had labored through the crisis 
of fifteen years before, and, with the first 
coming of trouble this year, realized with 
sinking hearts what hard times would mean 
for the poor in lowered standards of living 
and lowered efficiency. The economies of 
the poor are not all bad but most of them 
are. We had seen before and were to sce 
again this winter homes lost in the buying; 
we were to see borrowings from chattel loan 
companies on disastrous terms; we were to 
see furniture sold piece by piece; we were 
to see the self-respecting occupants of sepa- 
rate houses move into furnished rooms and 
encounter there the lower moral tone that 
comes with less of privacy; we were to see 
others take in lodgers who were unfit com- 
panions for their children; and we were to 
see whole family groups heroically contriv- 
ing to exist somehow on the two days’ earn- 
ings in each week of one member. Grocers 
say that, often, they are now selling only 
one-third as much as they formerly sold 
to the same people, and the favorite diet of 
those who skimp is bread and tea. Just 
now of all times we ought to be able to send 
visiting cooks and housekeepers into the 
homes after sending adequate relief sup- 
plies; we ought to be able to teach the fun- 
damental things about a nourishing diet, 
but it is one of the minor ironies of the 
situation that now, when families would be 
most willing to receive such instruction, we 
can least afford to give it. 

“Social workers of experience realize fully 
the bad effects of a lowered standard of liv- 
ing,—the removal from the street to the 
alley, the abandonment of plans for keeping 
children in school over the age of fourteen, 
the physical and moral deterioration due to 
idleness and privation,—they realize that the 
bad effects of this bad total will be trace- 
able for many years to come. And these af- 
ter effects of loss of work are far more se- 
rious than the immediate effects, which are 
often not so bad but that they can be made 
worse by hasty and ill-advised action. 

“The second diagram on page 13 will show 
what our sensations were when the trouble 
began last winter. It was as if we had been 
in a large and crowded public hall in which 
someone had cried ‘fire!’ Obviously, the 
immediate task was to try to keep all of the 
exits open and to get the crowd out without 
causing, by well meant but mistaken efforts, 
a hopeless crush at any one exit. 

“What are the exits that are left open by 
a sudden loss of public confidence and a 
decreased demand for the products of labor? 
They are roughly indicated in the diagram 
as (a) emigration, (b) migration, (c) 
change of occupation, (d) part-time work, 
(e) savings, (f) credit, (g) neighborly help, 
(h) individual help, (i) help of churches 
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and social organizations, (j) help of relief 
agencies. And it will be seen that we do 
not overestimate the relative importance of 
the particular exit for which we ourselves 
are most responsible. The exit of charita- 
ble relief seems to us a poor substitute for 
any of the others, and a veritable trap, in- 
deed, when so used. Sometimes, the exit 
of charity is so recklessly advertised and so 
unintelligently thrust forward that it closes 
the effective exits which should at all haz-: 
ards be kept open.” 

In the wise and unwise uses of these vari- 
ous exits the report lucidly describes both 
the inherent difficulties of an emergency pe- 
riod and the principles of action. 


BOSTON FIGHTS TUBERCULOSIS: 


Apart from its connection with the Chel- 
sea fire relief, perhaps, the most important 
development in the work of the Associated 
Charities, for the year ending October 31, 
1908, was an increased effort to combat tu- 
berculosis in children which cannot better 
be described than by the text: 

“Throughout the year we have worked 
closely with physicians and agencies for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. The histories in 
our district offices were read over carefully, 
and where children were found to have been 
exposed to tuberculosis during the past five 
years an attempt was made to persuade their 
parents to have the children examined by 
experts. If parents refused to permit an 
examination and yet if there was reason to 
suspect infection, the school doctors and 
nurses were asked to secure a diagnosis. On 
the whole, however, parents saw the wisdom 
of prevention, and those who had been pa- 
tients at Rutland, at the day camps. or in 
the tuberculosis classes, were gratified by 
the interest in their children’s welfare. The 
study of our records for five years showed 
that 1,488 children had been exposed to the 
disease, These families were all visited and, 
when found, were directed to various clin- 
ics. In co-operation with hospitals and phy- 
sicians, clinics were established for the ex- 
amination of these children at convenient 
hours and places. The most complete fig- 
ures we have at this writing are those of 
the Boston Consumptives’ Hospital dispen- 
sary, where over 650 children were exam- 
ined. Of these, sixty-six per cent showed 
some traces of tuberculosis in the body, and 
thirty-six per cent definite signs in the lungs. 

“A large proportion of the children needed 
special nourishment. This was provided 
through us or through the Boston Consump- 
tives’ Hospital. Children who required spe- 
cial treatment were sent to day camps, farms 
suggested by ‘country week,’ where we pro- 
cured the money for board, convalescent 
homes, or special hospitals, and those that 
needed oversight were put under the super- 
vision of the nurses of the hospital. 

“The kind of work done for such families 
can be seen from the story of the Bs. They 
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were not at first known to have a tubercular 
history. Patrick, eleven years old, the eld- 
est of six boys, was brought to us because 
of his need of country air. It was found 
that the father, a longshoreman, was intem- 
perate and abusive, and that a few board- 
ers supplied the chief income. After six 
weeks in the country, followed in the win- 
ter by an illness which required a stay at the 
Convalescent Home of the Children’s Hos- 
pital at Wellesley, Patrick proved to have 
tuberculosis, probably contracted from his 
mother, who was later known to have once 
had the disease. In the fall he went again 
to Wellesley, and his family made plans to 
have him sent to relatives in Ireland. We 
learned, however, from a co-operating soci- 
ety there that the relatives could offer no 
suitable home, and in March he was sent 
to the Home for Crippled Children at Can- 
ton. In the meantime the other children 
had been examined. James was found to 
be ‘pre-tubercular,’ and, like his brother, 
was given care at the convalescent home in 
Wellesley. The rest of the children were 
anemic and were for months under the con- 
stant supervision of the nurses of the Boston 
Consumptives’ Hospital, who secured for 
them proper food and, with much patience, 
taught their mother to give them proper 
care. All the children are now reported to 
be doing well.” 


NOTES ON GLASGOW 


Glasgow claims to be the second city in 
size in the United Kingdom, with a popula- 
tion of a million. The great business of the 
city is ship building combined with ‘the iron 
industries naturally linked with it. The 
inhabitants of the city with characteristic 
Scotch tenacity have widened their river 
until from being naturally only large 
enough to float a small river vessel it now 
receives the largest ocean steamers. 

In this immense business city in a time 
of widespread business depression the Char- 
ity Organization Society reports for the 
year ending May 31, 1908, show only 8,457 
cases investigated, 1,605 of these being dis- 
pensary cases only. Perhaps this is not re- 
markable when one discovers that the dis- 
tress committee spent about $100,000 last 
winter in giving work to unemployed and a 
civic committee spent about $9,000 in ad- 
ministering relief. Both of these in addi- 
tion to the regular outdoor relief furnished 
by the city. The amount spent by the civic 
committee they hoped to have turned over 
to the Charity Organization Society during 
the coming winter. The total amount of 
money spent by benevolent and charitable 
agencies in Glasgow during the year is said 
to be $5,000,000, of which $2,200,000 was dis- 
tributed by private agencies and $2,930,000 
was spent through the poor law and the 
school board. How much of this was spent 
on families outside of institutions I do not 
know. The charity organization spent over 
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$17,000 last year relieving distress, of which 
$7,500 was spent for labor at the wood yard 
and at the Industrial Shelter, both main- 
tained by the society, and $3,000 was spent 
for clothing for children. 

The society has fourteen districts in the 
city and each seems to be handled by a. 
capable committee. Where there is no paid’ 
secretary an organization secretary from the- 
general office has charge of the work. This. 
is the case in two divisions. “This secre- 
tary is present at the committee meetings. 
and in general oversees the work of the vol- 
unteers. 

A visit to one of the fourteen district com- 
mittees enabled me to attend a meeting de- 
voted to the discussion of current cases. 
Sitting in the committee were five men, two 
women and the secretary and organization 
secretary. Almost every case taken up that 
day consisted of a married man with a fam- 
ily and no work. In every case the secre- 
tary had sent the man to the society’s work 
yard where, if he went, he earned a shilling 
a day. The question was whether to sup- 
plement this earning or not. In every case 
where the man went, if it was believed the 
family was sober and well behaved, it was 
voted to supplement this earning by further 
assistance to the family. In one case where 
the man had a bad police record for drunk- 
en, abusive conduct, it was voted only to 
provide medical assistance as the city will 
do nothing for a drunken family, even refus- 
ing medical attention. In another case of a 
drunken family it was voted to provide 
meals for two cripple children at a cost of 
three cents a day each at the cripple school 
for two weeks. The co-operation of the 
Charity Organization Society of this divi- 
sion, with the school for cripple and defec- 
tive children in this district was especially 
notable. The city of Glasgow partly through 
the instigation of the Charity Organization 
Society has established schools for cripple. 
and defective children all over the city. The 
School Board furnishes the building, mate- 
rials, teachers, cook and an ambulance and 
a nurse to take the children safely to and 
from the school. The Charity Organization 
Society of this district has a committee of 


visitors to follow up the children in their: 


homes, oversee the cooking, the nursing and 
the work in general. There are seven of 
these schools in Glasgow, each having an at- 
tendance of a hundred children. It is a 


sad commentary on the conditions in the. 


city that these schools fail to provide for all 
the children of this kind. 


The city also provides sterilized milk for: 


sale put up in bottles containing the proper 
rations for babies of different ages. 
milk costs from four to ten cents a day and in 


the district I visited it is sold from the. 


office of the society. In this case the so- 
ciety secures the partly volunteer services 


of a woman to sell the milk, has a corps of- 


visitors to visit the homes of the babies, 


and a doctor who comes once a week to meet. 


This. 
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the mothers, weigh the babies and advise 
as to diet. 

Beside all the visiting connected with the 
cripple school, the babies and the regular 
ease work, the society Has volunteer visitors 
who collect the small savings of the poor 
for the savings bank. Last year over $9,000 
was collected in this way. 

“lone industrial work of the society plays 
a very important part. It seemed to be an 
invariable rule not to help a family where 
the man was able to work, if he did not re- 
port promptly at the labor yard. 597 men 
were given work here last winter. An in- 
teresting feature of the Industrial Shelter is 
that many of the men from there are sent 
to a farm colony in the country. 

The distress committee tried sending men 
through the Salvation Army last winter to 
farm colonies in Canada. They finally gave 
it up because the army would only take 
such men as the society felt were the kind 
who were useful at home. They established 
a colony of their own near home, about 
which there has not been time to give a 
report. The employment which the distress 
committee gave consisted in draining the 
marshes and making useful land which was 
otherwise unavailable. It is intended that 
the men who do the best work shall be per- 
manent colonists on this land which the 
committee has bought. 

The housing conditions in Glasgow seemed 
to the visitor from Washington most abom- 
inable. The poor live in what is called a 
house by courtesy, but which is really only 
one room in a miserable back alley tene- 
ment. The back alley is called a “close.” 
To call a room a house and a back alley a 
“close” does not alter conditions any more 
than calling a pig-sty a rose garden would 
make it one. It sounds picturesque to say 
“We enter the ‘close’ and go up the ‘turn 
stair’ to the woman’s ‘house’’”’, but when you 
go through a narrow hole in the wall into 
a small dirty back alley around which is 
built a number of miserable tenements all 
divided up into one and two room apart- 
ments, called “houses” you get the reality. 
I visited a clean two room house and a dirty 
one room house in one “close.” We met go- 
ing through the “close,” four blear-eyed wo- 
men all of whom my guide, a Charity Or- 
ganization Society worker, informed me 
were the worse for liquor. I said “The faces 
of your poor women all look so tough.” She 
said, ‘I don’t know what you mean by tough, 
but they are many of them degraded and as 
you see, hard drinkers.” I understood then 
why Glasgow has need of seven defective 
and cripple schools. What can you expect 
of children when fathers and mothers both 
drink and what can you expect of fathers 
and mothers who live in such ‘houses.’ 
Mr. Turtin of Liverpool said he thought stag- 
nant air created disease as well as stagnant 
water and therefore he tried to get breezes 
on both sides of his model houses. 
see that some of the Glasgow houses could 
get air in motion from any direction. 
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Up a stone stair winding around in a dark 
tower we came to our clean house where 
lived two respectable old women pensioned 
by the Charity Organization Society. Their 
two rooms were piled full of furniture, pic- 
tures, dishes, etc., but all was at neat as a 
pin. In the kitchen or living room was a 
bed built in the side of the wall like a berth 
in a steamer. It was so high, I asked how 
the old women got in it and my guide said 
by climbing on a chair. I don’t remember 
ever seeing in America so many dishes on 
the shelves or such oil paintings of relatives 
on the walls. A house of one room has this 
same kind of bed built in the wall and some- 
times a family of three or four adults lives 
in this tiny place. Thirty-nine per cent of 
the number of families applying for chil- 
dren’s clothing to the Charity Organization 
Society in Glasgow last year lived in a one- 
room house and the average rent was not 
over two fifty-eight a month. Worse even 
than this is the stated fact that of these 
small apartment houses in Glasgow 1,100 
were known by the authorities last year to 
be rented or as they call it, “farmed out.” 
A single apartment, whose rent is $1.62 a 
month is sublet at the rate of $1.25 a week. 
The testiomny before the Glasgow Housing 
Committee last year showed these 1,100 
“farmed out’ houses to be the haunts of 
prostitution and dens of vice. 

At the last census Glasgow had 83,197 or 
ten per cent of its population living more 
than four in a room. What a terrible con- 
dition. There is hope for a better future 
in the mere fact that the conditions are be- 
ing made known and commented on. Some 
of the prominent clergymen have made these 
conditions the subject of stirring addresses 
and a Housing Committee is at work. 


IpA M. GREEN. 


INDIANA HOUSING MOVEMENT 


The Indiana State Board of Health is giv- 
ing strong support to the housing movement. 
Dr. Hurty, the secretary, is an able and fear- 
less man, keenly awake to the needs of the 
state. 


A number of the professors of civics and 
sociology, in different colleges and high 
schools throughout the state, are taking a 
pronounced interest in the movement. 

Prof. Arthur W. Dunn, of Indianapolis, 
writes, in a local magazine: “The one great 
function of the public school is the develop- 
ment of an efficient citizenship. We are try- 
ing to make the idea clear to the children 
that good citizenship is not merely a matter 
of efficiency in public office, or in voting, or 
in mere obedience to law; but that it is also 
a matter of home life, of industry, of “con- 
tributing to the decencies and graces of civ- 
ilization wherever they are.” 

Investigations are being steadily pushed 
in a number of cities, where civic pride has 
already been awakened. In other towns, 
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which have recently been aroused to the 
gravity of conditions, public spirited citizens 
have taken hold in a whole souled way that 
promises good results. A startling number 
of dark rooms and alley dwellings has al- 
ready been discovered in some of the larger 
cities, and investigations will be made pub- 
lic, as soon as completed. 


BALTIMORE CHARITIES 


At the seventh annual joint meeting of 
the Federated Charities of Baltimore, held 
in McCoy Hall, the principal speakers were 
Ernest P. Bicknell, superintendent of the 
American National Red Cross and presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, Dr. Ira Remsen, president 
of the Johns Hopkins University and J. W. 
Magruder, general secretary of the Feder- 
ated Charities. In paying tribute to the late 
Daniel Coit Gilman, Dr. Remsen said: 

“The introduction of the charity organiza- 
tion society idea in Baltimore is largely due 
to one whose wonderfully active and effec- 
tive life has recently come to a most honor- 
able end. In June, 1881, a conference was 
held in the office of Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, 
who was then president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, to consider the advisabil- 
ity of organizing a society, the main object 
of which should be ‘to combine and develop 
all the charitable resources of the commun- 
ity for the relief of poverty and the preven- 
tion of pauperism and crime.’ 

“T have had the opportunity recently of 
examining the minutes of the society from 
the beginning, and I have noted that one 
of the most constant attendants at the 
meetings, and one who was most fertile 
in suggestions, was Dr. Gilman. He was 
made chairman of the committee on co-ope- 
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ration, and later, president of the society. 
For many years he was one of the most in- 


‘fluential members of the society. He had a 


clear conception of the role which it should 
play, and he was most helpful in making its 
work most effective.” 

Mr. Bicknell’s address emphasized the 
growth of modern charity which has ex- 
panded from individual treatment to include 
the neighborhood and the community. 

“Modern charity requires that we shall re- 
move conditions, in order that bad conditions 
may not make men _ sick. Here the 
simple old charity becomes highly complex. 
The sick man is the victim of a snarl of 
conditions for which he may be himself in 
part to blame, but for which, in the main, 
others are responsible. He alone cannot pos- 
sibly cure these conditions. Curing them 
for him cures them for others. Thus ap- 
pears the inseparable relation between the 
individual and the community. Only com- 
munity strength and resources can reach 
and remove community evils. 

“This large conception of charity, with its 
complex and intricate relationships, explains 
why charity administration is rising into 
the ranks of a profession. The capable ad- 
ministrator of charity in a large city to-day 
must possess ability which would assure 
him a successful career in the business or 
professional world. To this ability must 
be added wide training in many things. He 
must have tact and skill in meeting and 
working with all sorts of people and must 
have practical acquaintance with laws of 
sanitation, hygiene and food values.” 

Mr. Magruder’s report departed from the 
time honored reading to a series of stereop- 
ticon slides illustrating the year’s work in 
graphic form. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Graham Taylor 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The awakening to the need and _ possi- 
bility of industrial education among all 
crafts and classes in America promises to be 
national. It is interesting to remember that 
the popularizing of agricultural education 
Jed the way in this movement for industrial 
efficiency. And this was made _ possible, 
both by the democratic tendencies in our 
state universities and agricultural colleges, 
and by the confidence the working farmers 
have in their practical plans for promoting 
the interests of the people on the farms. 
Only through the combined effort of farm- 
ers’ organizations and educational centers 
has this extension movement been made 
either possible or effective. 

In the craft education there are three par- 


ties to be brought into combination and co- 
operation: the employers, the schools, and 
the craftsmen, especially those organized 
in the trade unions. The employers were 
the first to be aroused and to move, indi- 
vidually and collectively. The schools, both 
private and public, are surely and steadily 
coming into line, as fast and far as those 
best situated can adjust their curricula and 
provide for the necessary equipment. Unions 
in a few skilled trades, such as the typo- 
graphical, established trade schools of their 
own in the early days of this movement for 
trade education, but the pace of the move- 
ment’s progress depends not a little upon 
the attitude which organized labor assumes 
towards it throughout the country. While 
opposition from this quarter might. not be 
able to thwart the movement, it certainly 
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could embarrass and impede it very serious- 


_ly. The action of the American Federation, 


of Labor was therefore awaited with much 
interest and some concern. For it was 
known that at the Norfolk convention last 
year this matter was referred to the execu- 
tive council for its inquiry and recommenda- 
tion. That body reported at Denver that it 
had entered into correspondence with those 
persons in various parts of the country who 
Know most about the movement; that cer- 
tain trade schools had been established; and 
that the subject should receive the atten- 
tion, particularly of those trades whose in- 
terests were especially involved in the es- 
tablishment of the schools. It was further 
recommended that the convention should 
itself give consideration to the subject. This 
it did in an extended action, the preambles 
and resolution of which go straight at the 
core of the matter from the trade union 
point of view. It is hopeful that the con- 
sideration of the whole subject was prem- 
ised upon the unqualified assertion, ‘that in- 
dustrial education is necessary and inevit- 
able for the progress of an industrial peo- 
ple.” The allegation immediately follows, 
however, that “there are two groups with 
opposite methods and seeking antagonistic 
ends, now advocating industrial education 
in the United States.” One of these groups 
is said to be “largely composed of the non- 
union employers of the country who ad- 
vance industrial education as a_ special 
privilege, under conditions that educate the 
student or apprentice to non-union sympa- 
thies and prepare him as a skilled worker 
for scab-labor and _  strike-breaking  pur- 
poses.” Thus the children of the workers 
are said to be used “against the interest of 
their organized fathers and brothers in the 
various crafts.” The graduate of the train- 
ing promoted with this purpose, it is claim- 
ed, is “a skilled worker in only a very 
limited sense, and is entirely helpless if he 
lacks employment in his single subdivision 
of a craft.” The other group is said to be 
composed “of great educators, enlightened 
representatives of organized labor and per- 
sons engaged in genuine social service, who 
advocate industrial education as a common 
right, to be open to all children on equal 
terms, to be provided by general taxation 
and kept under the control of the whole 
people, with a method or system of educa- 
tion that will make the apprentice or gradu- 
ate a skilled craftsman in all the branches 
of his trade.” 

Claiming that “organized labor has the 
largest personal and the highest public in- 
terest in the subject of industrial education, 
and should enlist its ablest and best men in 
behalf of the best system, under conditions 
that will promote the interests of the work- 
ers and the general welfare,’ the conven- 
tion voted to appoint a commission “to in- 
vestigate the methods and means of indus- 
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trial education in this country and ‘abroad; 
and to report its findings, conclusions atid 
recommendations to the next annual meet- 
ing.’ As only a majority of its members 
are to be trade unionists, this broad gauged 
action provides for the co-operation: of such 
experts as may be selected from educational 
and other specialist circles. 

Does not this open the way for practical 
co-operation between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education? The mem- 
bership and scope of the latter are intend- 
ed to include the representatives and view- 
point of the skilled. craftsmen as well as 
those of the employers and educators. If 
both organizations could at least be rep- 
resented on this new commission, together 
with any other allied interests that may be 
desired, it would possibly bring into effective 
co-operation the two bodies most capable 
of bringing about a harmonious spirit and 
practical results in promoting industrial effi- 
ciency through educational agencies. 


ENGLAND’S NEW HOPE 


The fear that England is ceasing to be the 
workshop of the world is moving English 
manufacturers and their employes to. get 
together. The latest effort to eliminate the 
obstacles to their mutual success by promot- 
ing community of interests between them, 
has stirred the national spirit with new 
hope. Sir Christopher Furness, in behalf of 
his great shipbuilding firm of Furness, Withy 
and Co., of London, offered some surprising 
alternatives to the shipbuilding unions rep- 
resented by his employes. These were 
his propositions: Hither take = over 
the ‘entire business and plant, singly or in 
combination, at a price fixed by assessors to 
be chosen by both employers and employes, 
upon easy terms of payment, in which event 
the present owners agree to assist and advise 
the purchasing unions for any reasonable 
length of time; or have union employes be- 
come partners with the firm in purchasing 
special shares of stock by deductions of five 
per cent of their wages until paid for, the 
company to pay four per cent interest on 
all moneys thus paid in and to share all 
profits after five per cent interest on the 
remaining holdings and the due reserve for 
depreciation and development shall have 
been provided for. This second offer was 
made with the proviso that employes agree 
not to strike, but to settle all differences by 
conference, and that the labor union part- 
ners share both the risk of losses and the 
profit of gains. 

After deliberating twenty days, a hundred 
delegates of the shipbuilders’ unions decided 
to accept the co-partnership proposition for 
one year in accordance with a subsequent 
suggestion of Sir Christopher. “I believe,” 
he said, “that at the end of the first year 
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there will be a unanimous vote to continue 
the partnership.” And he significantly 
added, “If England is to remain the work- 
shop of the world, as it has been in the past, 
strikes are no longer a local but a national 
problem. We believe we have solved it 
here. Thus strikes will come to an end.” 
Much enthusiasm greeted the announce- 
ment of the completion of the negotiations 
for co-partnership, among the employes at 
the ship yards in West Hartlepool. They 
confidently expect. the success of the plan. 

The socialist press, however, ridicules the 
idea as “the comic independence of capital,” 
as though “the captains of industry had 
ereated the earth and put trees, iron and 
copper there, out of the goodness of their 
hearts for your special benefit.” 


RESPONSIVE NOTE OF THE NATION 


The idea, which has recently received its 
most noted local emphasis is not new in 
England. No less than seven of the London 
gas companies are said to be trying the same 
experiment with success. The idea has al- 
ready struck a national note and the im- 
agination and hope of all classes of the peo- 
ple respond to it. A Labor Co-partnership 
Association has rallied an influential and 
representative constituency. 

At its annual meeting in London, Decem- 
ber 2, the association commanded the ad- 
vocacy of members of Parliament like 
Shackleton and Furness, and also of 
a working shoemaker, Amos Mann, who 
spoke on the same occasion with the 
former premier, Mr. Balfour. The latter 
declared the general object of the move- 
ment to be “to welcome every arrangement 
which softens or obliterates the division be- 
tween employer and employed, between own- 
er and occupier.” ‘The more they were thus 
brought together, he declared, the sooner 
would be produced a class of men, not ex- 
isting at present, fitted to deal with all ques- 
tions social, political and industrial. ‘Noth- 
ing could be better for England than great 
artisan classes which had knowledge of 
business risks as well as business profits, 
and this can be brought about only by co- 
partnership.” 

Applause greeted this statement and the 
great mixed audience of peers, ex-members of 


Parliament, employes and trade unionists 
ratified the purpose “to re-emphasize the 
advantages of an industrial system in 


which all those engaged shall share in the 
profits, capital, control and responsibility.” 


ADJUSTMENT WITHOUT STRIKE 


The Government Board of Arbitrators has 
added strength to the confidence it has al- 
ways inspired by the decision handed down 
by Chairman Knapp of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Commissioner 
of Labor Neill concerning the differ- 
ence between the Brotherhood of Lo- 
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comotive. engineers and G. lL. Peck, 
general manager of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh. The engineers insisted 
upon their right to the final decision of the 
general manager in issues referred by him 
to the divisional and general superintend- 
ents. Mr. Peck acceded to the. advice of 
the arbitrators to decide the matters at 
issue himself, and the brotherhood agreed 
to present certain grievances to the superin- 
tendents, with right of appeal, after they 
had passed upon them. This seasoned, con- 
servative, old labor union thus again justi- 
fies both its reliance upon reason and its 
disposition to stand for its well-deserved 
dignity. And the manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania honored himself and his company by 
honoring the eminently fair and mutually 
considerate adjustment of the government 
arbitrators. Given reasonable men, who 
respect one another when at honest vari- 
ance, and advisory arbitrators whose au- 
thoritative appointment, character and ¢ca- 
pacity are recognized by those at issue and 
by the public, what industrial difference is 
there that cannot better thus be adjusted 
than by strike or lockout? 


Communications 
A CHANCE FOR USEFUL SERVICE 


To THE EDIToR: 


May I call attention, through the columns 
of your paper to the approaching civil ser- 
vice examination of women for the office of 
police matron. The position is one beset 
with many temptations, the duties are unat- 
tractive and the hours of labor long. Only 
women between the ages of thirty and forty 
years are eligible. 

The salary of police matrons is a thousand 
dollars. It is promised that a high grade of 
character and intelligence will be exacted 
and the physical tests will be as nearly as 
possible those required for patrolmen. After 
twenty years of service they may be retired 
on half pay. 

To those imbued with the missionary 
spirit, no public position offers a wider field 
of usefulness. It is the hope of the Women’s 
Prison Association that among the readers 
cf CHARITIES AND THE Commons, especially 
among the graduates of the School of Phil- 
anthropy, may be found those whose desire 
for useful service, will outweigh the difficul- 
ties of the position and encourage them to 
take this examination. 


ALicr L. WoopsrRince. 


The Madison Street Settlement of the 
Downtown Ethical Society, New York, is 
presenting a festival play to the members of 
the house and their parents. The Ben Greet 
Players will give a benefit performance for 
the same settlement at the Waldorf Astoria, 
on Tuesday afternoon, December 29. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


VICTORY 
FOR DR. HNOPF 


In a leading article in its issue of No- 
vember 29, the Philadelphia North 
American published a full retraction of 
its misrepresentation of the remarks of 
Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New York, at the 
meeting of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis in May, 1907. It may be remembered 
that Dr. Knopf was misquoted by the 
North American as recommending the 
liberal use of morphine to hasten the end 
of dying consumptives whereas his ac- 
tual statement had been nothing more 
than a recommendation to administer 
morphine to suffering consumptives in 
the last stages in order that their last 
days might be painless and easy. The 
article was widely copied and gave rise to 
much discussion injurious to the justly 
high reputation of a well known physi- 
cian. 

Dr. Knopf promptly called for an ex- 
planation and a retraction and when no 
attention was paid to his demand, brought 
suit for damages. On the eve of trial, 
the North American has seen a light and 
a settlement out of court has been ef- 
fected, one result of which is the full and 
frank retraction. Dr. Knopf thus wins 
all for which he has been contending and 
deserves the thanks not only of a long 
suffering medical profession but of all 
who stand for justice and decency in 
journalism. 

Dr. Knopf has declined to receive any 
personal pecuniary benefit from the set- 
tlement and has turned over the amount 
received as a contribution to the national 
campaign against tuberculosis. 
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THE RED CROSS 
CHRISTMAS STAMP 


The purpose for which the Red Cross 
Christmas stamps were sold this year in 
New York city was to raise money for 
the support of the Red Cross day camp 
on the roof of the Vanderbilt Clinic, and 
the dispensary of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, which is the medical 
department of Columbia University. In 
other localities the stamps were sold for 
the support of local tuberculosis work, 
in some places, by the Red Cross as in 
Schenectady, Albany and Brooklyn, and 
in other places by and for other organiza- 
tions. 

Nearly 10,000,000 stamps were ordered 
from Washington and placed on sale, of 
which 6,000,000 were in New York 
county. They were handled in each lo- 
cality by the local sub-division of the 
Red Cross, in New York county by the 
New York county sub-division and in 
other parts of the state by Red Cross 
sub-divisions where such associations 
were already organized. In localities 
where the Red Cross was unorganized the 
stamps were sold by local tuberculosis 
organizations, the charities, Y. M. C. A.’s 
women’s clubs, etc. 

The manner in which the stamps were 
placed on sale and the demand created for 
them were somewhat as follows: Each 
sub-division chose its own Christmas 
stamp committee. In New York county 
that committee is: 

Mrs. James Roosevelt, chairman; Miss 
Hleanor Blodgett, secretary; Mrs. William K. 
Draper, treasurer; Miss Emily Bissell of Del- 
aware, Mrs. John W. Brannan, Miss Madeline 


Borland, Miss Jane F. Tuckerman, Jacob A. 
Riis, Schuyler N. Warren. 


GOOD WILLTO MEN 


x PUT THEM ON 
teh LETTERS, PACKAGES, 
CARDS (4,4) 


THEY WILL 4, \ BUT ANY KIND 
NOT CARRY ANY KS Z| OF MAIL WILL 
KIND OF MAIL CARRY THEM 


ISSUED BY THE NEW YORK RED CROSS TO STAMP OUT THE WHITE PLAGUE 
ONE CENT APIECE 


EVERY STAMP MEANS A BULLET 
IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


The Red Cross Poster was Attractively Printed 
in Red and Green. 


This New York Christmas stamp com- 
mittee started in the first part of No- 
vember with some suggestions drawn up 
by Miss Bissell, secretary of the Dela- 
ware Red Cross, and based upon the lat- 
ter’s experience in distributing the stamp 
last year. From this the committee de- 
veloped its own plan. It appointed its 
own sub-committees, one to interview de- 
partment and other stores to get them to 
sell the stamps over their counters and 
put up the posters and cards; another to 
procure the proper advertising mat- 
ter; another to procure publicity 
through the press, advertising agents, 


theater programs, etc.; another to 
secure merchants to use the stamps 
on their mail for one week; still 


another to interest the different patriotic 
and other societies to use the stamp, 
to reach the private schools and colleges, 
the charity fairs; and so on. The result 
was that newspapers and magazines gave 
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the most generous co-operation. The ad- 
vertising agents controlling the subway, 
elevated and some of the surface roads 
posted the handsome Christmas poster in 
the stations and put the cards in their 
cars. The posters were lavishly posted 
about the city, the cards displayed in 
store windows, and arrangements made 
to sell the stamps at many of the leading 
department stores, confectionery stores, 
book stores, stationers, fancy grocers, 
etc. 

E. S. Martin, the essayist, contributed 
the following bit of verse in praise of the 
virtue of the stamp: 


Buy me every chance you get! 
Do you good? Just try me! 

Lick me light and stick me tight! 
Buy me! Buy me! Buy me! 

All good luck and Christmas. cheer, 
All good will I carry, 

I’m your friend and—never fear— 
Truly sanitary. 


I’m the Red Cross Christmas stamp, 
This that I propose is 

To summon wealth to fight for health 
And beat tuberculosis. 

Beat the greatest plague of all, 
Oust a pall of sadness, 

Treat despair with food and air, 
And lift it into gladness. 


Buy me! Buy me! I’m your friend, 
Help me win my battle! 

Help me bring a scourge to end, 
Men are more than cattle! 

Help me help the suffering! 
I’m their supplication 

Skill that’s brotherly shall bring 
Healing to the nation. 


Miss Agnes Repplier also made a stir- 
ring appeal. Both of these have been re- 
produced together with articles by Jacob 
A. Riis and reports from CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons, The Outlook and other 
magazines. 

In Chicago the sale began late, but the 
consignment of 200,000 was exhausted 
by Friday, December 4, when a new lot 
was ordered. ‘The total order of the Tu- 
berculosis Institute on the Red Cross 
Society totaled, up to December 12, 
1,500,000. 

The sale was well managed and re- 
ceived the aid of most of the daily papers. 
The stamp was on sale in department 
stores, drug stores and candy stores. 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx took 10,000 to 
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use on their Christmas mail and many 
other wholesale and retail houses pur- 
chased a smaller number for the same 
purpose. 

Nickelodeons and theaters sold the 
stamps from their ticket windows; the 
post office gave the Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute a booth which a body of nurses rep- 
resenting the hospitals of the city agreed 
to use daily until Christmas. 

The stamp seems to have struck a 
chord of popular sympathy, though it re- 
mains to be seen whether the financial re- 
turns are as great as the sentimental re- 
sponse; it is altogether too early to fore- 
cast the result. 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSIONS 
OF WORKMEN’S INSURANCE 


The question of workingmen’s insur- 
ance, and, in particular, old age pensions, 
received more than ordinary considera- 
tion during the past week. At a ses- 
sion of the School of Philanthropy in 
New York, Louis D. Brandeis, of Bos- 
ton, described the savings bank insurance 
plan which has been carried on in Boston 
for several months, and which has been 
mentioned previously in these columns.* 

On the same evening, the Contem- 
porary Club, in Philadelphia, had a sym- 
posium, at which the question of old age 
pensions was discussed. The speakers 
at this meeting were: Mr. Brandeis, of 
Boston, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, and Haley Fiske, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

The meeting of the Civic Federation, 
which was held in New York, gave one 
entire day to the discussion of working- 
men’s insurance. 

Tuesday’s session was opened by Dr. 
Frankel who took as his theme “the sur- 
vey of workingmen’s insurance in the 
United States and other countries.” He 
stated that the United States had shown a 
remarkable development of industrial life 
insurance. Seventeen of such insurance 
companies at present in the United States 
had over eighteen million policies in 
force, carrying insurance of over two and 
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one-half billion dollars. Of this total 
amount, three companies wrote nearly 
eighty-seven per cent. 

In Europe, industrial insurance has 
been developed along lines similar to 
those in the United States. This system 
of insurance originated in England, and 
today that country has the banner com- 
pany,—the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of London, which has over seven- 
teen million policy holders. Similar com- 
panies are to be found well developed in 
other European countries, with the excep- 
tion. of France, where industrial insur- 
ance is as yet practically unknown. 

In the United States, life insurance is 
also carried on through the medium. of 
the so-called fraternal orders, the first of 
which, The Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, was organized in 1868. Their 
failures have exceeded their successes. 
Since the organization of the first society, 
Over 2,200 co-operative assessment and 
fraternal societies have failed and ceased 
to do business. The growth of the fra- 
ternal orders has been as remarkable as 
that of the industrial insurance compan- 
ies. The combined membership of all of 
the societies is approximately seven mil- 
lion, with insurance in force amounting to 
over eight billion dollars. The member- 
ship of the fraternal orders is made up of 
all classes of individuals, but represents 
likewise a large proportion of the work- 
ing classes, particularly the skilled la- 
borer. 

These organizations have been formed 
through a desire on the part of individu- 
als to associate themselves together, for 
the purpose of mutual protection and 
mutual aid. The value of this spontan- 
eity can not be overestimated. 


SICKNESS 
INSURANCE 


As compared with Europe, sickness in- 
surance in the United States has had but 
a meager and spasmodic development. A 
few insurance companies offer individual 
policies guaranteeing benefits in case of 
all or of certain diseases. The fraternal 
orders have devoted themselves largely 
to the question of life insurance. Only 
thirteen of the societies in the National 
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Fraternal Congress pay claims’ for sick- 
ness. Incidentally, individual lodges of 
these orders have taken up sickness in- 
surance. 

The trades unions have sick benefits for 
their members, but it cannot be said that 
this form of benefit is at all comprehen- 
sive. A number of industrial and mer- 
cantile establishments and many of the 
railroad companies in the United States 
have sickness benefit funds, either con- 
ducted by the employers, or jointly with 
the employers, or by the employes them- 
selves. 

Scattered throughout the country, there 
are a number of small organizations, 
known as “mutual benefit societies”, in 
which the sick benefit is one of the most 
important features. There are several 
hundred of these in New York city alone, 
with a membership approximating 70,000. 
Even the societies and organizations 
which have sick benefit features rarely 
give medical treatment. 

In Europe, on the other hand, sickness 
insurance has been one of the most thor- 
oughly covered fields in the entire domain 
of workingmen’s insurance. This con- 
dition has arisen through one of three 
causes: 

(a) Compulsory insurance as in Germany 
and Austria, 

(b) State subsidy as in Sweden, Denmark, 
France, Italy and other countries, 


(c) By legislative encouragement as 
England. 


in 


In practically all the European coun- 
tries which are on a compulsory or on a 
voluntary basis, the development of sick- 
ness insurance has been pronounced. In 
France, there are over 17,000 sick clubs; 
Germany has approximately 23,000; Aus- 
tria, 2,900; Italy over 6,500; Belgium, 
over 3,300. In Sweden, in 1884, there 
were 1,049 sick clubs, with a membership 
of over 360,000. In Denmark, in 1885, 
there were 1,000 clubs, with a member- 
ship of 140,000. In 1907, there were 
1,452 clubs, with a membership of 553,- 
OOo. 

In England, encouragement is given to 
the friendly societies through the Friend- 
ly Societies’ Act, which offers definite 
privileges to the societies if they register 
and conform to certain requirements. The 
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development of sickness insurance in 
Europe has resulted in a comprehensive 
system of medical treatment, extended in 
many instances not only to the member of 
the sick society, but to his family as well. 
In cities like Berlin and Vienna, the sick 
societies have federated. Under the au- 
spices of these federations, well defined 
constructive movements, not only in the 
direction of treatment of disease, but like- 
wise for its prevention are in progress. 
In Leipzig and Dresden, the sick clubs 
have been centralized, with a resulting co- 
ordination and extension of the medical 
service. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


The United States possesses the unen- 
viable distinction of being the only coun- 
try in the civilized world which still re- 
quires workmen to sue in a court of law 
to recover damages in case of accidents. 
The development of accident insurance, 
particularly in Germany, has tended not 
only to reduce the number of fatal and 
serious accidents, but has developed a 
study and desire on the part of the em- 
ployer to safeguard his workmen against 
accident, and to introduce devices for 
their prevention. 

The development of the United States 
in protection to workmen against invalid- 
ity and old age has been exceedingly lim- 
ited outside of pension funds established 
by railway companies and in certain other 
industries. The fraternal orders have 
practically ignored the subject. To a lim- 
ited extent, the trades unions have at- 
tempted to provide for their superannu- 
ated members. 


In Europe, Denmark was the first coun- — 
try to introduce a non-contributory old — 


age pension scheme. It is admitted that 
the plan contains no principle of insur- 


ance, but is a system of poor relief, under — 


which the individual receiving the pen- 
sion is not disenfranchised. Other coun- 
tries in Europe have passed similar legis- 
lation, and the latest development is the 
old age pension law in England. It is 
the opinion of those who are competent 
to judge that a continuation of such leg- 
islation will sound the death knell of 
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the friendly societies in England, and 
bring ruin to the thrift habit which these 
societies have so insistently tried to de- 
velop. 

In other European countries provision 
for invalidity and old age has developed 
either through compulsory insurance, or 
by governmental subsidy. The latter has 
taken the form of contributions to mutual 
aid societies, or of the establishment of 
national savings banks, the government 
adding its quota to the individual depos- 
its. Nearly every country in Europe 
which has not as yet developed a plan for 
invalidity and old age insurance, has com- 
missions appointed which are giving care- 
ful study to these questions. Austria has 
recently passed a law for the insurance 
of privat beamten, including clerks, sales- 
men, etc. 

Referring to the old age pension sys- 
tem introduced in England, the speaker 
deprecated any attempt to introduce simi- 
lar legislation in the United States. The 
fact that such provision might be required 
showed lapses in the social organism, and 
indicated that there were distinct causes 
which prevented the American workman 
from making provision himself so as to 
spend his old age in peace and comfort. 

In conclusion, Dr. Frankel advocated 
the development of an educational propa- 
ganda, which should bring the underlying 
principles of insurance effectively and 
thoroughly to the notice of all classes of 
the population. These, while compara- 
tively simple, were but little under- 
stood. What were necessary were a defi- 
nite and continuous campaign and. prop- 
aganda, so that workingmen would 
learn how to make provision against the 
risks of life either through associations of 
their own, or through organizations insti- 
tuted for the purpose. It was possible, in 
Dr. Frankel’s opinion, to begin this edu- 
cation in the public schools, so that the 
growing man and woman would be train- 
ed in the habits of thrift as developed in 
the insurance idea. 

The subject of savings bank insurance 
and old age annuity was discussed by Mr. 
Brandeis, who, in substance, gave the re- 
marks which he had made before the 
School of Philanthropy and at the Con- 
temporary Club in Philadelphia. Timely 
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contributions to the subject of indus- 
trial insurance were the remarks made by 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, who 
explained to the audience the charac- 
ter of industrial insurance, the methods 
under which it is being conducted, and 
the reasons for the necessarily high cost. 
The speaker stated that industrial insur- 
ance must necessarily cost more than the 
so-called ordinary insutance, for the rea- 
son that the mortality rate among indus- 
trial workers was higher than among the 
selected risks in the old time companies. 
Furthermore, where in the latter group 
the collections of premiums were made 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, un- 
der the industrial insurance plan, the 
premiums were collected weekly. 

Mr. Fiske called attention to the gen- 
eral misunderstanding on the subject of 
lapses, and explained that these were not 
a source of gain to the company, but a 
distinct source of loss, and that, in its 
last fiscal year, lapses had cost the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company over 
$750,000. The speaker stated that it was 
the desire of his company in every way to 
reduce the cost of insurance to the work- 
ing classes. 

Marcus M. Marks of the Civic Feder- 
ation discussed the postal savings bank 
bill at present before Congress. Mr. 
Marks stated that, while the Brandeis 
plan might be applicable to Massachu- 
setts, it could hardly be used in other sec- 
tions of the country, where savings banks 
had been but slightly developed. On the 
other hand, there are in the United States 
60,624 post offices, of which 40,000 have 
authority to issue money orders. Three 
quarters of the savings banks are in the 
eastern and middle states, and four 
tenths of the deposits are in fourteen 
states of the eastern section. For this 
reason, Mr. Marks strongly advocated the 
passage of the Carter bill, as being one 
of the means of solving the problem of 
giving opportunity to workmen to make 
small savings in anticipation of old age. 
The opposition to the postal savings bank 
scheme came from the small banks in the 
interior and in the small towns, which 
feared that they might lose deposits if a 
postal savings bank were instituted by the 
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United States government. The speaker 
stated that provision was made in the bill 
for depositing funds of the postal savings 
bank with national banks contiguous 
to the local post office, and that, in this 


way, deposited funds would be kept in, 


circulation. 

The afternoon of the session was de- 
voted mainly to the discussion of the 
question of employer's liability. The sen- 
timent of the speakers seemed to be 
strongly in favor of the abolition of the 
present liability laws in the various states, 
and the substitution therefor of new leg- 
islation, which shall incorporate the idea 
of compensation for accident based upon 
some definite standard. 

William J. Moran, who for a number 
of years has been engaged to defend acci- 
dent cases in the courts of New York, 
showed statistically the enormous costs of 
such cases to the county of New York 
merely for the necessary legal machinery 
before which such cases were tried. The 
case seemed to be proven both by the 
paper presented by Mr. Moran and that 
presented by J. D. Beck, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics of Wisconsin, that, under the pres- 
ent law, the injured man rarely obtained 
any benefit through accident suits, and, 
where he did, the delay frequently took 
from two to four years before compensa- 
tion was finally paid. 

In speaking: of the subject of liability, 
John Mitchell declared that the purpose 
of liability acts was to decrease the num- 
ber of accidents. If such decrease was to 
be effected, it would only come about 
when industry, through the employer, was 
compelled to bear a portion of the risk, 
and the necessary and incidental expense 
attached to industrial accidents. 

At the dinner in the evening, force was 
lent to the discussion of the afternoon, by 
the statement which was made by Presi- 
dent-elect William H. Taft that he ‘con- 
sidered the passage of an employer’s lia- 
bility bill one of the most necessary pieces 
of legislation for the protection of work- 
ingmen, and that such legislation would 
have his support. 

In speaking of the subject of old age 
pensions, Andrew Carnegie deprecated 
any attempt to introduce into the United 
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States, legislation similar to that recently 
enacted in England, under which the cost 
of pension is paid entirely through taxa- 
tion, and without any contribution either 
on the part of the workman or the em- 
ployer. Mr. Carnegie felt that any such 
attempt in the United States would tend 
to lessen the sense of thrift on the part 
of the American workmen. 


BILLBOARD CAMPAIGN 
IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


It is not very often that a movement 
against billboards assumes a sociological 
aspect ; aesthetic motives usually get the 
credit. There are exceptions, however, 
notably in Springfield and Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, where local authorities 
prevent the posting of any advertise- 
ments which are in any sense lewd or vul- 
gar or which depict any crime or act of 
violence. In Springfield in particular this 
ordinance has been quite rigidly enforced 
by the city marshal. A new turn to the 


‘movement is given, however, by the or- 


ganization of the United Committees’ As- 
sociation for Billboard Regulation, in 
Hartford, Conn. Hartford had con- 
ducted various unsuccessful campaigns 
against billboards, particularly with ref- 
erence to the features which seemed to 
be injurious to young people, but without 
any marked success. Coming to the con- 
clusion that it was a campaign really 
worth while, and here is the significant 
point, about twenty-five local organiza- 
tions federated themselves into this asso- 
ciation, which they expect to maintain 
permanently as long as there is any work 
to do. The scope of the movement is 
most interesting when one notes the 
three groups into which the individual or- 
ganizations are divided, and the relative 
number of organizations in each :— 


First——Moral and educational interest: 
Federation of Churches, Hartford Christian 
Endeavor Union, W. Co Tt. Us, Yo Me Cay 
Young People’s Baptist League, Social Set- 
tlement, Hartford Woman’s School Associa- 
tion, Unity Club, Get-Together Club, College 
Club, Current Topics Club, Motherhood Club, 
Neighborhod Club. 


Second.—Business and civic interests: 
Board of Trade, Business Men’s Association, 
Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford coun- 
ty, Landlords and Taxpayers’ Asociation, 


‘proved a revelation. 
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Civic Club, Consumers’ League of Connecti- 
cut, D. A. R., Phoenix Mutual Club. 


' Third,—Artistic interests: Arts and Crafts 
Club, Municipal Art Society of Hartford, 
Connecticut League of Art Students. 


Further significance is added to the 
movement by the statement of represen- 
tatives of the association that a careful 
study is to be made of billboard advertis- 
ing with a view to interfering in no way 
with what is seemly and appropriate and 
rigidly opposing every thing else. To 
begin with, all pictorial representations 
will, the association hopes, be ultimately 
excluded, leaving nothing but text on the 
boards. This is favored by the first 
group above mentioned because of the 
immoral tendencies of many of the pic- 
tures and by the third group because of 
the inartistic nature of these pictures. In 
prosecuting this movement one of the first 
steps of the association was the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to introduce 
a resolution into the city council, instruct- 
ing the city engineer to make an enumer- 
ation of all billboards in the city. This 
was passed, and the power given covered 
location, owner of land, size of sign, 
height of bottom above ground, owner of 
sign, character of advertising, conditions 


of supports, and relation to street build- 


ing line. The report which was rendered 
There are 255 bill 
boards with a total area of 102,530 square 
feet. The largest board contains 18,340 
square feet. Many boards are over the 
building line, some of them quite a dis- 
tance, and this at once gives the associa- 
tion opportunity for action. The associa- 
tion in the prosecution of its plans ex- 
pects to organize sub-committees as fol- 
lows: Executive, local and legislative, 
finance, publicity and printing, exhibit or 
photographic committee, information and 
data committee. 

Such movements will very soon show 
advertisers that their method of appealing 
to the people through the use of billboards 
fails in one essentia! point, and that is in 
meeting the people’s approbation. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 
CORRECTION AND CHARITIES 


The work of the state and county in- 
stitutions, with speciai emphasis on the 
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duty of the state to its dependent and de- 
linquent children, formed the general sub- 
ject around which centered most of the 
addresses and discussions at the twenty- 
seventh Michigan State Conference of 
Corrections and Charities, held in Grand 
Rapids, December 9-11. The general 
activities of the State Board of Charities 
were detailed at length by one of its mem- 
bers, George Clapperton, who also gave 
a comprehensive survey of the work of 
the state irstitutions. Several of the lat- 
ter were individually discussed by their 
respective superintendents, the history, 
type of work, and most pressing needs of 
each being outlined. In this way those 
attending the conference, both the per- 
sons engaged in charity work and the 
general public, were acquainted with and 
interested in the state charity service. The 
concern of the public in these problems 
was presented by Rev. A. W. Wishart of 
Grand Rapids, who discussed them from 
the broad standpoint of social welfare. 

Mucu attention was given to the home 
finding work for dependent children. Dr. 
Hastings H. Hart, secretary of the na- 
tional society in this field, led the discus- 
sion on this subject, which was also treat- 
ed from the point of view of the practical 
work being done by the State Public 
School at Coldwater, represented by 
Stanley C. Griffin, and the placing out 
done through the juvenile court, described 
by Mrs. Harry D. Jewell, wife of the 
Grand Rapids Juvenile Court judge. 
Judge Jewell himself contributed most 
valuably to the conference program by 
concretely emphasizing the spirit of co- 
operation which the court should devel- 
cp,—co-operation of a friendly sort be- 
tween the judge, probation officer and 
child in working out the last named’s 
problem, and the wider co-operation of 
civic agencies to help the child on proba- 
tion and to gear up the preventive in- 
fluences which the city can throw about 
its entire juvenile population. 

Secretary John P. Sanderson of the 
State Board of Charities vigorously de- 
scribed county poorhouse conditions 
throughout the state and specifically rec- 
ommended changes which should be in- 
sisted upon to promote the idea of hos- 
pital care instead of the old custodial, bed 
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and hoard conception. An interesting re- 
port was rendered by Mrs. Lois Foeiker, 
of Grand Rapids, representing the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
which has investigated county poor- 
houses. The work was done in most in- 
stances by two visitors, one a member of 
the nearest we-man’s citb and the other 
a trained nurse representing the state 
nurses’ association which co-operated in 
the plan. The influence of women in 
tublic charity was descriptively handled 
by Mrs. Florence Mills, of Kalamazoo, 
president of the Michigan Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Two addresses were made by Alexan- 


der Johnson, secretary of the National 
Conference cf Charities and Correction. 
One brought out the interdependence of 
one upon the other in modern society, 
making everyone affected by the condition 
of the needy, the criminal and the unfor- 
tunate. The other dealt with the greater 
influence which can be wielded by a vol- 
untary state board of charities than by a 
paid board of control, and defined the true 
spirit of helpful co-operation in inspection 
of institutions as contrasted with an un- 
fair and demoralizing spirit of petty de- 
tection. ; 

Civic affairs were discussed by John 
Ihider, secretary of the Municipal Affairs 
Committee of the Grand Rapids Board of 
Trade, who briefly pointed out the devel- 
opment in the city’s service in meeting 
the human needs of its citizens, and by 
Graham R. Taylor, of Chicago, who de- 
scribed the large part which playgrounds 
and recreation facilities may have in tire 
welfare of city dwellers, both children and 
adults. 

The conference passed a resolution 
commemorating the twenty-three years’ 
service of the late Lucius C. Storrs as 
secretary of the State Board of Charities. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION 


Public interest in the playground move- 
ment has recently developed strongly in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and has now 
crystallized in the organization of a Play- 
grounds Association. This will urge the 
extension of the present system of four 
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playgrounds into a more comprehensive 
scheme for the entire city, especial at- 
tention to be given to the provision of 
additional playgrounds in the more 
crowded parts. It is also planned to pro- 
mote in various ways the recreation of 
the people, and to express the play spirit 
through festivals. 

A recent visit of Lee Hanmer, of the 
Playground Association of America, 
brought together many people in a popu- 
lar meeting, and a luncheon was held at 
which those especially interested took up 
the work of organizing. This was com- 
pleted on December 11 when the same 
group met again for a luncheon at which 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, of Chicago, de- 
scribed lines of activity which are under- 
taken by voluntary playground associa- 
tions. A committee then reported a pro- 
posed constitution and a list of officers 
nominated, both of which were unani- 
mously adopted. The officers are: 


President, E. A. Ewing; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Clay H. Hollister. Mrs. M. A. Fletcher, 
John C. Byrnes, and Charles W. Garfield; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Leila Snowhook; 
executive committee, Charles H. Cogshall, 
Harry White and O. F. Field. 


PHILANTHROPIC CENTER 
WITH MANY ACTIVITIES 


The various philanthropic organiza- 
tions in Grand Rapids, which are sharing 
the use of the house which has recently 
been secured as headquarters, as an- 
nounced in these columns, are finding that 
the arrangement marks a great advance 
in the effectiveness of their work. Lo- 
cated next to the public library and fac- 
ing Fulton Park, the old dwelling house 
which serves as this center of social serv- 
ice activities is thus advantageously situ- 
ated near the heart of the city. At pres- 
ent the building is occupied by the of- 
fices of the Associated Charities, the Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, the Anti- 
tuberculosis Society, and the Kent 
County Humane Society. A large shed 
in the rear is being enlarged and built 
over to serve as the clinic room of the 
Anti-tuberculosis Society. Although this 
is connected directly with the main build- 
ing-it has a separate entrance. Not only 
as a headquarters for the organizations 
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which have their offices in the building, 
but also as a meeting place for other or- 
ganizations such as the Child Labor Com- 
mittee and the newly formed Playground 
Association, it is hoped to develop a real 
center around which much of the philan- 
thropic and social work undertaken by 
voluntary groups will be brought into 
close co-operation. 

A recent philanthropic development 
was the reorganization of the discrict 
nursing work as a separate organization 
instead of as a part of the Associated 
Charities work, the former arrangement. 
A corps of six nurses is supported by the 
District Nursing Association, the Board 
of Health and the Anti-tuberculosis So- 
ciety. It is felt that there is a great ad- 
vantage especially in having the nursing 
work for school children in their homes a 
part of the general work which one nurse 
does for a given district. A closer 
touch with the families is maintained 
through the more constant presence in 
one neighborhood of the same nurse for 


all sorts of nursing work. The Board of 


Education provides no medical inspectors 
for the schools, but a physician has been 
appointed to whom special cases may be 
referred by the District Nursing Asso- 
ciation. An exception to the scheme of 
work indicated above is the fact that one 
nurse is especially assigned to maternity 
work, and it is likely that in connection 
with the tuberculosis clinic one will de- 
vote a large part of her time to the work 
which the clinic will develop. 

An emphasis on the social settlement 
as a social center, not only for its own 
neighborhood but in some degree for the 
whole city, has been made during the past 
year by the work of Bissell House in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. This point of 
view, moreover, was urged at the annual 
meeting of the Bissell House Association, 
held on December 4, when Miss Mary 
McDowell, of Chicago, was the princi- 
pal speaker: Under Miss Leila Snow- 
hook, who recently assumed charge as 
head resident, the general neighborhood 
activities of the settlement have been 
systematized and brought to a higher 
standard of efficiency. But as a center 
of social influence the house has recently 
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through its residents taken a leading part 
in the discussion and organization of 
neighborhood improvement work, proba- 
tion work under the Juvenile Court, play- 
grounds, charity organization, factory 
inspection and child labor restriction. 

In the extension of the neighborhood 
center scheme, the settlement has promot- 
ed the establishment of a Neighborhood 
House in the south end of the city, this 
being administered largely through the 
personal work of some of the Bissell 
House residents who have devoted time 
touts 


MISS MARSHALL ON 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


The Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial Education has appointed Miss 
Florence Marshall, formerly head of the 
Boston Trade School for Girls, to take 
charge of the women’s department of the 
state work. Ever since the establishment 
of the commission there has been consid- 
erable uneasiness because its activities all 
seemed to be centered on industrial edu- 
cation for boys. Last winter this unrest 
turned into action to secure a woman as a 
member of the commission and Miss 
Marshall’s appointment is the result of 
developments since that time. The suc- 
cess of her work in the school for girls 
leaves no doubt of her fitness and ability 
to fill the position. Developments under , 
the new conditions will naturally be 
watched with much interest. 

Just what shape the work under Miss 
Marshall’s supervision will take is not 
yet known, but it might be in order to 
suggest the consideration of an idea pre- 
sented at the Massachusetts Civic Con- 
ference. This was, in effect, that the 
schools must become more institutional- 
ized. This might of course have to do 
with many things other than industrial 
education, but it was mentioned as an ed- 
ucational substitute for the chores of 
an earlier day and as a move for keeping 
the schools from becoming merely fore- 
ing plants for the colleges. As practical- 
ly all the schools, as dist'nguished from 
the colleges, are co-educational, this 
would benefit both girls and boys alike. 
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New Louisiana Child 


Labor Law 
Jean M. Gcerdon 


Factory Inspector, Parish Orleans 


_ The advantages gained for the children 
by the child labor law passed by the last 
General Assembly of Louisiana, were: 

First, the number of occupations to 
which the law can be applied. 

Second, raising the age limit for boys 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. 

Third, an age certificate and a heavy 
penalty for false representation of the age 
of a child upon the party signing the cer- 
tificate. 

Fourth, the employment of any child 
without age certificate renders employer 
liable to fine of fifty dollars and six 
months’ imprisonment, or both for each 
offence. 

Fifth, the presence of any child under 
fourteen years of age in any of the estab- 
lishments to which the law applies, and 
it can be applied to almost every known 
industry, is prima facie evidence of his 
or her employment therein. 

Sixth, the hiding of children or the 
giving notice of the approach of the in- 
spector is punishable by a fine of fifteen 
dollars or thirty days in jail. 

Seventh, better health and sanitary 
regulations. 

Eighth, prohibiting night work for 
boys under sixteen, girls under eighteen, 
between hours of 6 p. M. and 7 A. M. 

The difficulties in getting the child la- 
bor law under which Louisiana is now 
operating were many and at times incom- 
prehensible. The bill introduced by 
Major W. L. Hughes at the request of 
the Era Club of New Orleans provided 
for a nine hour work-day for women and 
children and raised the age limit for boys 
from twelve to fourteen. At the same time 
another bill was introduced by Mr. Ka- 
linski which had been prepared by the 
Federation of Labor. It put the work- 
day at ten hours for the women and chil- 
dren, while still another bill, which had 
the endorsement of the Federation of 
Labor, asked for an eight-hour day for 
the railway clerks! 

In the bill introduced by the Federation 
of Labor the word “mill” was conspicu- 
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ous by its absence from amongst the list 
of establishments wherein children could 
be employed, and the penalties for any 
violation of the law were so worded that 
enforcement of the same was impossible 
in any court in the state. 

At the hearing before the House com- 
mittee, representatives of the mill inter- 
ests painted fascinating pictures of the 
ease and delights of work in cotton mills, 
and also of the superior opportunities 
for development along industrial lines 
offered to the small child. The repre- 
sentative of the oyster canning industry 
made one, who did not know better, fair- 
ly yearn to engage in shucking oysters 
and peeling shrimp. 

The Hughes bill was reported unfavor- 
ably and the Kalinski bill favorably, with 
an amendment making the work-day nine 
hours. From absolutely reliable infor- 
mation it was learned that the nine-hour 
amendment would be lost on the floor of 
the House, thereby leaving the Kalinski 
bill as it was originally drawn. A com- 
promise was then effected which resulted 
in nearly all the provisions of the Hughes 
bill being accepted, in return for which 
we dropped the nine-hour clause, on the 
agreement that the governor would call 
a meeting of the governors, labor unions, 
manufacturers, and women’s clubs of the 
southern states to try to get a uniform 
work-day for the women and children of 
the southern textile states. Thus it was 
that after having been committed and re- 
committed and amended, until nothing 
was left of the original bill but the House 
number, it was finally dragged through 
the House and Senate by just the requi- 
site number of votes. During the seven 
weeks of uncertainty while it was before 
the General Assembly in one phase or an- 
other, it lay many times in a moribund 
condition. At times it looked as though 
no human power could keep it alive, but 
by a little judicious talk here and a strong 
plea there it was galvanized into life. 
The opposition resorted to every possi- 
ble device to wear us out, and after the 
seven weeks were over and we left for 
home it would have been a hard task to 
convince any member of that committee 
that she was not a lineal descendant of 
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We learned four things and we learned 
them well. We learned, though we be- 
lieve in the principles of unionism, that 
hereafter we will carefully watch all 
measures introduced by the Federation of 
Labor, knowing that in this case it failed 
to stand by its strongest principle, the 
demand for the eight-hour day. We 
learned that the interests of women and 
children will never be a vital issue until 
made so by women for women. We 
learned that if you wish the measure you 
introduce to become a law you must be 
right there all the time. The man or 
woman who leaves a bill to take its 
chances through the many pitfalls of a 
legislative session will generally find it 
pigeon-holed by the end of the session. 
And we also learned (what we had sus- 
pected) that the much boasted influence 
of the wife over the husband in matters 
political was one of many theories which 
melt before the sun of actual experience. 
The wife of every representative present 
was heartily in sympathy with the child 
labor bill, but, when the roll was called, 
the husbands answered “no” and those 
wives realized how weak a weapon was 
influence, and in that moment were sown 
the seeds of a belief in the potency of the 
ballot beyond that of “woman’s influ- 
ence.” 


Co-operation at Home and 
Abroad’ 


Reviewed by N. O. Nelson 
St. Louis 


As one walks through a town and ob- 
serves, in this street or that, a co-operative 
store, sometimes a larger establishment 
with half a dozen window fronts for as 
many different departments, but more often 
a single show plainly and even unattrac- 
tively set out, it is hard to convince oneself 
that here is the token of a great economic 
and social development, which is profound- 
ly affecting the welfare of a. growing ma- 
jority of the working class population in 
every country in Europe. 


In this paragraph Mr. Fay states cor- 
rectly the position of co-operation to-day, 
except that it is not a majority, but a 


1Co-operation at Home and Abroad by C. R. 
Fay. Macmillan Co. Pp. 403. Price $3.00. 
This book may be obtained at publisher’s price 
through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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growing minority. In Denmark it has 
gone far beyond a majority; in Great 
Britain it is about one-fifth of the popu- 
lation; in Switzerland perhaps one-quar- 
ter; in Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Italy and Holland one-tenth; in 
Russia and the United States a tenth of 
one per cent. 

The significance of the co-operative 
movement is its steady growth in every 
country and locality where it once gets 
rightly started. There is always an ex- 
perimental and blundering period and 
collapse, followed by the natural selec- 
tion of a correct plan and fit leaders, and 
thereafter continuous success. 

The Rochdale weavers started their 
modest little grocery when all Owen’s 
stores and exchanges and communities 
and New Moral World had tumbled 
down and been wound up in the insolv- 
ency courts. That same Rochdale plan 
of business without any change is the 
model for co-operation throughout the 
world to-day. It is a sound model eth- 
ically, economically and socially. 

Mr. Fay’s book is a satisfactory his- 
tory of co-operative undertakings in the 
seven countries where co-operation is 
most advanced, and it is a scholarly anal- 
ysis of its principles and influence. 

Of the four regular divisions of co- 
operation: stores; credit societies or 
banks; agricultural, productive and trade 
societies; and workers’ productive socie- 
ties, Mr. Fay reverses the order of ex- 
tent and importance by giving first and 
longest space to the banks, and last and 
least to the stores. The book opens with 
forty-six pages given to German banks 
and not until page 274 do we find twelve 
pages on British stores. We begrudge 
space for the details of ordinary banking 
with which every commercial college 
“oraduate” and every bank clerk are fa- 
miliar, which occupy most of the forty- 
six pages; we feel disappointed that 
twelve pages suffice to tell us the marvel- 
ous story of the Rochdale store system in 
Britain, with its two and one-half million 
members; its 500 million annual trade; 
sixty million profits; seventy million 
manufacturers and its thousands of mem- 
bers’ dwellings. Over thirty years ago, 
George Jacob Holyoake, whose lecture 
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to the socialists of Rochdale is credited 
with inspiring the formation of the 
“Pioneer” store, wrote a two-volume his- 
tory of British co-operation, not a page 
of which is dull or superfluous. All. co- 
operators look to the Rochdale store sys- 
tem of Great Britain as the model of co- 
operation. 

- But while the book has the deficiencies 
of amateur workmanship it brings to- 
gether the main facts of the movement, 
explains the theory of the several kinds 
of co-operative business, gives an in- 
structive account of their birth and check- 
ered careers in the different countries, 
and their present phenomenal success. 

The author is a fellow of one English 
college, late scholar of another, research 
student of a school of economics and the 
object of a grant from two of these. The 
treatment is consequently academic and it 
will appeal more to professors and stu- 
dents than to co-operators and general 
readers. The research has been diligent- 
ly pursued, the subject is well mastered, 
all branches are covered and the writing 
is well, if not brilliantly, done. It is use- 
ful to all classes of readers. 

The co-operative store system was 
started in England in 1844; the credit 
bank system in Germany in 1848; the 
creamery system in Denmark in about 
1880; the supply syndicates in France in 
the fifties, and the workmen’s factories 
in England and France in the sixties. 

England and Scotland are by long 
odds, the conspicuous exponents of co- 
operative business, though the pre-emi- 
nence now is less marked than it was ten 
or twenty years ago. The thorough- 
ness and volume of their business refute 
utterly the assumption that business can- 
not be efficiently done with democratic 
ownership and management. Nowhere 
is business better done than in the numer- 
ous retail stores having from 10,000 to 
50,000 members, each member having an 
equal vote; or in the English wholesale, 
a federation of the retail stores, doing a 
business of 120 millions a year, of which 
thirty-five millions are their own manu- 
facture. 

In Industrial Great Britain the move- 
ment is naturally confined mainly to 
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stores and their factories, and labor co- 
partnership shops and factories. 

In all other countries it is largely agri- 
cultural, including creameries, bacon- 
curing, supply associations, credit socie- 
ties, and stores. Denmark is the most co- 
operative country in the world, about 
four-fifths of the population being mem- 
bers in one or all the forms. In twenty 
years Denmark’s exports of butter, eggs 
and bacon have risen from eighteen mil- 
lion to eighty million dollars and of this 
sixty-two million are produced by the 
co-operative societies and exported by 
their federal agency. 

Germany still leads in credit societies, 
of which there are many thousands with 
ageregate loans of about 500 millions a 
year. 

In exactly twenty years Ireland has 
succeeded in establishing over 1,000 co- 
operative creameries and other farmers’ 
productive societies, credit banks and 
some stores. 

The United States has had the repu- 
tation of a desert land and graveyard of 
co-operation. But the dismal record is 
broken. In several kinds of agricultural 
associations in different parts of the 
country co-operation is established on a 
successful and promising basis. One 
California association has, for many 
years, shipped about ten million dollars, 
or more than half the crop of oranges and 
lemons, selling through its own agents 
and warehouses in twenty eastern cities. 

Minnesota has about one thousand co- 
operative creameries, 200 elevators and 
between fifty and 100 good general 
stores; Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas have large numbers of prosper- 
ous creameries, cheese factories and grain 
elevators. 

A successful start having now been 
made, and with a systematic propaganda 
directing the movement, there is reason 
for the faith that it will be as prolific in 
this country as it has been in others. 

Books. like Fay’s Co-operation, Me- 
Cabe’s Life of Holyoake,—the historian 
and for sixty years pre-eminent leader 
of co-operation,—Jones’s Life of Robert 
Owen, are worthy of a place in every 
public and private library. 


Social Progress in New York State’ 


Arthur W. Towne 
Albany, N. Y. 


The most marked social progress of 
the year in New York state seemed to 
have been in the anti-tuberculosis crusade. 
Notable advance was also made in the 
growth of the cottage system for depend- 
ent children, in improving and building 
hospitals and jails, in establishing play- 
grounds and in the spread of the proba- 
tion system. The one unfortunate fea- 
ture of the year, the industrial depression, 
placed unusually heavy burdens on the 
relief and employment giving agencies in 
the large cities, but reports received indi- 
cate that in the smaller cities the effects 
of the hard times were not so serious. 


CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


During the past year Clinton county 
completed its new almshouse; Schoharie 
county was building a new almshouse, 
and the Onondaga county almshouse 
added a women’s dormitory. Fire 
escapes were supplied in eleven alms- 
houses. Reception buildings were added 
to the New York City Home for the Aged 
and Infirm on Blackwell’s Island. The 
chief new institution for the temporary 
shelter of dependent adults was the Erie 
County Lodging House, which opened in 
Buffa!o February 1. 

The Albany Orphan Asylum entered its 
new cottage plant. The St. Rose Indus- 
trial School, a branch of the Orphan 
Home of Brooklyn, opened its new cot- 
tage institution at Melville, and proposes 
to discontinue its branches for girls in 
Brook'yn. The Brooklyn Howard Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum started a new cot- 
tage branch at St. James on Long Island. 
The Hebrew Shelter and Guardian Socie- 
ty, now located in Manhattan, purchased 
about 500 acres of land in the country, 
where it proposes to carry on its work on 
the cottage plan. Orphan asylums in 
Batavia, Schenectady, Troy and Yonkers, 
enlarged their equipment during the year. 


’This article embodies the main features of the 
report of the committee on reports from towns 
and cities, appointed by the last state conference 
which met in Elmira. It covers the year ending 
in Sentember. Mr. Towne was chairman of the 
committee. 
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While changing from the congregate to 
the cottage system the Albany Orphan 
Asylum found it necessary to board out a 
number of its inmates, and this experi- 
ence resulted in a marked impetus to its 
permanent placing out work. County 
placing out agencies were established in 
Schenectady and in Amsterdam by the 
State Charities Aid Association in co- 
operation with the supervisors of Sche- 
nectady and Montgomery counties, re- 
spectively. Binghamton opened a day 
nursery and in New York city five new 
nurseries were established. 

The Schenectady Charity Association 
was the only society of the kind to be or- 
ganized in the state during the past year. 
Only eight city commissioners of chari- 
ties reported that they had used the law 
making family desertion a felony to try to 
secure the extradition of this class of 
offenders. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The health officers of seventeen cities 
reported that either the public authorities 
or the citizens had waged educational 
campaigns against tuberculosis during the 
past year. In eight of the cities this was 
new work. Thirteen cities reported. the 
existence of local anti-tuberculosis insti- 
tutions, and in five such cities the insti- 
tutions were established during the past 
year. Much of this work was initiated 
by the State Charities Aid Association, 
which promoted local tuberculosis com- 
mittees and co-operated with local au- 
thorities and organizations in Albany, 
Auburn, Canandaigua, Cortland, Geneva, 
Rome, Schenectady, Troy and Utica. In 
Albany the South End Dispensary estab- 
lished a tuberculosis clinic, the Albany 
Guild provided a visiting nurse, the com- 
missioner of charities furnished milk and 
eggs and the Health Bureau made free 
sputum analysis. During the summer the 
Albany Central Federation of Labor dedi- 
cated a tuberculosis pavilion for labor 
union men, which will open in the spring. 
The Buffalo Charity Organization Socie- 
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ty started a tuberculosis dispensary last 
December, the Day Camp Association 
conducted its first camp during the past 
summer and the Trinity Episcopal Church 
formed a tuberculosis class. In Geneva 
a local committee employed a visiting 
nurse. Poughkeepsie appropriated mon- 
ey for a tuberculosis camp to be estab- 
lished during the coming year. The 
Rochester Public Health Association con- 
ducted camps in which entire families 
were received. Rome opened a municipal 
free dispensary and began furnishing 
special diet for patients and making free 
sputum examinations. A visiting nurse, 
connected with the dispensary, was main- 
tained by private subscription. The 
Schenectady Board of Health established 
a tuberculosis dispensary and employed a 
visiting nurse, while the commissioner of 
charities provided special diet. The 
Schenectady branch of the Red Cross 
opened a day camp. The Syracuse 
Health Bureau opened a_ tuberculosis 
clinic, engaged a nurse and loaned tents. 
The Troy Tuberculosis Relief Associa- 
tion started a dispensary, and a tubercu- 
losis class. Rensselaer county, in which 
Troy is located, appropriated $25,000 the 
past summer for the erection of a hos- 
pital for advanced cases of tuberculosis. 
The free dispensary in Utica opened a 
special clinic for pulmonary diseases, and 
a club of young women maintained a 
visiting nurse. Oneida county, in which 
Rome and Utica are located, made appro- 
priations for a special hospital for ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis, to cost near- 
ly $100,000. 

The New York City Hospital Commis- 
sion, appointed by Mayor McClellan, re- 
ported its recommendations in July, 
which concerned principally the admin- 
istration of hospitals and the ambulance 
service. The commission recommended 
that the public hospitals now under the 
Department of Health, the Department 
of Charities and the Board of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals, be placed under 
the control of a single department. In 
New York city, Bellevue Hospital -built 
two pavilions costing over a million dol- 
lars, a pathological laboratory, a morgue, 
and a dormitory for male employes. Last 
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fall the New York. city Department of 


Charities started a hospital for nervous 


diseases on Blackwell’s Island,—the first 
neurological hospital with a separate 
medical board and organization to be 
established in America. At the City Hos- 
pital on Blackwell’s Island a larger serv- 
ice building, a staff house and the super- 
intendent’s residence, were constructed. 
At the Metropolitan Hospital on Black- 
well’s Island a training school for nurses 
was erected. Six pavilions for general 
hospital cases are being erected by the 
New York City Department of Charities, 
at New Springville, Staten Island, at a 
cost of nearly $1,000,000. The same de- 
partment is also building a new public 
hospital on Coney Island. Other build- 
ings being erected by the Department of 
Charities are a nurses’ home for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital on Randall's Island, an 
operating room for the City Home for the 
Aged and Infirm on Blackwell’s Island, 
and the layout of the Metropolitan and 
City Hospital districts on Blackwell's 
Island. 

County hospitals were built in Broome, 
Herkimer, Tioga and Warren counties, 
and one was started in Oneida county. 
A city hospital was built in Lockport, and 
a hospital attached to the Poughkeepsie 
almshouse was also built and opened. 
In Kingston during the smallpox plague 
last winter a schoolhouse was converted 
into a pesthouse, and it is still being re- 
served for pesthouse purposes in case of 
future need. 

New building for private hospitals in- 
cluded the enlarging of the Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital in Brooklyn, the re- 
building of the Homeopathic Hospital in 
Albany and the erecting of the Batavia 
Hospital, the Champlain Valley Hospital 
in Plattsburg, the Ellis Hospital in Sche- 
nectady and the Homeopathic Hospital 
and Maternity Home in Yonkers. The 
Crippled Children’s East Side School in 
New York city opened an addition for 
over 300 children. 

The conference committee learned that 
during the past year thirty-two cities in 
the state carried on inspection of dairies, 
five having inaugurated the practice dur- 
ing the year. Twenty-six cities made 
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physical examinations of children seek- 
ing employment certifications, the ex- 
aminations, however, being often of a 
cursory’ character. Nineteen cities had 
more or less inspection of tenements, the 
inspections being limited in many places 
to the condition of yards, and often being 
made by members of the police depart- 
ment. Fifteen cities had visiting nurses 


privately paid, and four cities had pub- 


licly paid visiting nurses. Eight cities 
maintained free baths during the entire 
year, and five cities had philanthropic diet 
kitchens or pure milk depots. 

The exhibit of congestion of popula- 
tion, held in New York city last winter, 
strikingly called public attention to the 
seriousness of the congestion problem. 
During the winter a new public bath on 
Avenue A, New York, was opened, cost- 
ing about a million and a quarter of dol- 
lars, exclusive of the site. 


TREATMENT OF CRIME 


During the year paid probation officers 
were appointed in the Buffalo Juvenile 
Court, the Buffalo Morning Courts, the 
Johnstown Recorder’s Court, and in the 
County Courts of Broome, Onondaga and 
Rockland counties. Salaried male proba- 
tion officers were appointed for the first 
time in the magistrates’ courts of the 
second division, New York. The proba- 
tion system on the volunteer plan was 
started in the city courts of Hudson, New 
Rochelle, Rensselaer and Rome, and in 
the county gourts of Albany, Cayuga, 
Essex, Franklin, Genesee, Herkimer, 
Montgomery, Nassau, Ontario, Orange, 
Schuyler and Suffolk counties. During 
the year two probation organizations 
were formed,—the. New York Probation 
Association which was established last 
winter to conduct a home for the tem- 
porary shelter of women from the New 
York Night Court, and the Yonkers Gen- 
eral Probation Committee, which aims to 
aid the development of probation work 
among children. 

Greene and Madison counties built new 
jails, and Oswego county had one in 
course of erection. The cities of Buf- 
falo and Rochester, and Steuben county, 
enlarged their jails; and Cayuga, Dela- 
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ware and Tompkins counties are planning 
improvements. The new Women’s Pris- 
on in Brooklyn was started and will re- 
place the women’s part of the Raymond 
street jail. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES 


Thirty-five cities were reported as hav- 
ing kindergartens conducted and support- 
ed by the municipality; twenty-six have 
sewing or cooking classes, or both; six- 
teen have school gardens ‘(in three cities 
they are privately conducted) ; thirteen 
have medical inspection of school children 
(in one city conducted by volunteers) ; 
thirteen have ungraded or special classes 
for backward or atypical children ; twelve 
have more or less gymnasium apparatus 
in school buildings; seven have baths in 
the schools; seven use school buildings 
for evening recreation purposes (in three 
cities the work is under private au- 
spices) ; seven cities have vacation schools 
in the summer (in one city privately con- 
ducted); and six cities have school 
nurses. Buffalo, Rome, Schenectady and 
Utica started medical inspection of pupils © 
during the year, and Buffalo, Schenectady 
and Syracuse appointed school nurses. 
The Rochester Department of Education 
adopted a plan for social centers in pub- 
lic school buildings last fall; and Syra- 
cuse granted the use of one of its schools 
for boys’ club purposes. Syracuse abol- 
ished its truant school formerly located 
in an undesirable building in a crowded 
section, and purchased eight acres of land 
in the outskirts of the city where it pro- 
poses to establish a more up-to-date 
parental school. The State Department 
of Education named Kingston, Mt. Ver- 
non, New York, Niagara Falls, Ogdens- 
burg and Yonkers, as most successful in 
enforcing the compulsory education laws 
through the punishment of neglectful 
parents. 

Playgrounds with directors and ap- 
paratus were opened for the first time 
during the past year in Auburn, Geneva, 
Hornell, Newburg and Watervliet. In 
Rochester the playgrounds were placed 
under the direction of the Department of 
Education. In Buffalo a playground as- 
sociation was organized in May. New 
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-York, Buffalo, Rochester and Ulster 
county held play festivals. The Lincoln 
Settlement Association was organized in 
Brooklyn to work among colored peo- 
ple. The Hudson Guild in New York 
city erected a new home costing about 
$70,000, and the College Settlement in 
the same city opened a new boys’ club- 
house and gymnasium. In Elmira a so- 
cial institution was established to work 
among Italians. 

The Fulton county and the Clinton 
county departments of the Mohawk and 
Hudson River Humane Society were in- 
corporated during the past year. In the 
child labor movement the undertaking of 
most distinctly local character was the 
appointment last winter of a committee 
by the mayor of Rochester to investigate 
child labor conditions in that city. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION 


While the effects of the panic were con- 
spicuous in first-class cities, and to a 
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considerable extent also in those of the 
second-class, reports from both commis- 
sioners of charities and chiefs of police, 
showed that in many of the smaller cities 
the depression did not occasion unusual 
suffering. Auburn, Gloversville, Mt. 
Vernon, Rochester, Schenectady, Syra- 
cuse, Troy, Utica and Yonkers reported 
increased relief appropriations. Among 
the cities which dispensed increased 
amounts of public relief were Corning, 
Gloversville, Mt. Vernon, and Water- 
town, which nearly doubled their relief; 
Utica and Yonkers, which increased 
theirs by about one-third ; Rochester, with 
an increase of forty per cent and Syra- 
cuse, which gave to fifty per cent more 
families than usual. Auburn gave $1,- 
751.82, and Newburgh $1,400 more than 
in the previous year. In thirteen third 
class cities the amount of relief called 
for, and expended, was no more than 
usual, while one of the cities gave even 
less than ordinarily. 
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BREWERS’ REPLY TO MR. MAGWOOD 


To THE EpItTor: 

In your issue of November 14 there is a 
communication signed by Robert H. Mag- 
wood, chairman of the Department of Tem- 
perance, etc., and in reply thereto I desire 
to say that Mr. Magwood has assumed the 
position of all prohibitionists and has for 
argument substituted assertion, mis-state- 
ment and mis-representation. 

It is necessary to cite but one paragraph 
of his article to throw discredit on the en- 
tire communication. 

He states: “Less than a decade ago the 
English brewers suffered great loss. be- 
cause it was shown that they were using 
thousands of tons of arsenic annually in 
manufacturing beer.” 

It requires but the intelligence of a child 
to see that this statement is absolucely 
beyond the bounds of reason. A ton of arse- 
nic would kill every living soul in the 
United Kingdom. 

The fact of the case is that the brewers 
in the manufacture of their product used 
certain materials in the preparation of 
which sulphuric acid entered, and this acid 
unfortunately was made from iron pyrites 
which contained traces of arsenic. This was 
entirely unknown to the brewers and was 
unwittingly employed by them, whereas Mr. 


Magwood would infer that the brewers pur- 
chased outright arsenic in enormous quan- 
tities and used it in the manufacture of their 
product. 

As soon as the condition of affairs above 
referred to was discovered the brewers im- 
mediately took steps to remedy the trouble 
and since that time there has been no cause 
of complaint. 

No further comment is necessary on his 
article. 

Boston Brewers’ ASSOCTATION, 
H. V. Huse, Secretary. 


BREWFRS AND ARSENIC 


To 'riEe EpitTor: 

The particular phrase in reference to the 
quantity of arsenic used by English brew- 
ers was quoted from memory of press no- 
tices current at the time. 

Since Mr. Huse objects and I cannot now 
produce the authority, I will substitute 
what I do find,, withdrawing the first. 

Mr. Huse acknowledges that the brew- 
ers did use arsenic but claims (1) that they 
did it unwittingly and (2) that as soon as 
discovered they took steps to remedy the 
trouble and that since then there has been 
no cause for complaint. 

The first point seems to be true, but in 
that connection it is worthy of note that 
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the brewers elaim to be scientific producers 
of pure, health giving beer. 

The London Lancet makes repeated ref- 
erences to arsenical beer, and I submit some 
of these as bearing upon the second point, 
and also upon quantity. 

Aug. 16, 1902, Dr. Pope refers to the re- 
cent wholesale poisoning by arsenical beer; 
Professor Wild of the arsenical beer epi- 
demic of Manchester; Dr. Reynolds emphas- 
ized the point that the dose of arsenic in 
arsenical beer was greater than had been 
reported. 

Aug. 22, '03, a year later, in the excise 
section, referring to the possible contamina- 
tion of arsenic it is stated that in forty-four 
‘instances the amount was so notable that 
the brewers were informed in the case of 
materials, that they should not be used, and 
in the case of wort or beer that the product 
should not be sent out for consumption. 

July 4, ’03—The Lancet contains a state- 
ment that one twentieth or one thirtieth of 
a grain of arsenic in a gallon was quite in- 
distinguishable, and that one-twentieth of a 
grain is dangerous. 

Oct. 15, 04, seventeen samples were con- 
demned on account of the presence of ar- 
senic. 

Feb. 10, ’06, a patient was found suffering 
from arsenical poisoning, and in the investi- 
gation which followed, samples of beer ob- 
tained from three public houses which he 
patronized were found to contain minute 
traces of arsenic. 

It appears therefore that there was ar- 
senic in English beer in dangerous quan- 
tities in 1902, and that though repeated 
warnings were given the brewers, yet three 
and a half years later a man was poisoned 
by arsenical beer obtained in the open mar- 
Ket. 

Presumably the brewers of Massachusetts 
knew of the arsenical troubles of their Eng- 
lish brethren in 1902; nevertheless in 1905, 
three years later, the most advertised ale 
on the Boston market was withdrawn be- 
cause of sulphurous acid resulting from use 
of arsenic and the Massachusetts Board of 
Health imposed fines of $500 each on two 
counts which were paid, and the Board of 
Health records show above forty convictions 
in connection with various poisonous adul- 
terations of beer and ale. 

Sinee this action of the Board of Health 
was distinctly a public service, was not the 
attemrt to prevent the nublication criminal 
in its intent and possibility? 


English brewers produced above twelve’ 


bundred million gallons of beer annually 
during the period 1901-5. Will Mr. Huse 
claim that the arsenic used was not vastly 
in excess of what he claims “would kill every 
living soul in the United Kingdom?” 
Rosert H. Macwoop, 
Superintendent Temperance Depart- 
ment Massachusetts Christian En- 
deavor Union. 
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A LIQUOR DEALER’S VIEW 


To THE EDITOR: 

I have for thirty-five years been con- 
nected with the liquor trade and I am going 
to give my views, regarding the most effi- 
cient and proper way to control that trade. 
I have had considerable experience both in 
England, Canada and the United States, and 
I have no hesitancy in saying, that the laws 
of Canada, especially in the province of 
Ontario are as near perfection as is pos- 
sible. In Ontario, the law is, three licenses 
for the first one thousand population, and 
one license for the next six hundred; that is 
if there were a population of 1,599, only 
three licenses could be granted. The ob- 
jects in limiting the number are that those 
who receive licenses will be better able to 
comply with the law and conduct proper 
houses by not having too much competition, 
and only those who are of good moral char- 
acter, and capable of ‘conducting proper 
houses can possibly obtain licenses. 

In the province of Ontario there is a Board 
of License Commissioners appointed by the 
provincial government, gentlemen of un- 
doubted standing who give their services 
gratis. In addition an inspector is appoint- 
ed and paid by the government. The Board 
of Commissioners pass on each application 
for licenses and after all inquiries are made, 
if they consider the applicant a fit and 
proper person they grant his application, 
and he is in a position to do business. The 
duty of the inspector is to see that there is 
no violation of the law; and I might here 
add that he is not for sale. He is appointed 
by the government for life, or good behavior, 
and is independent of any political party. 
All licensed places in Ontario close at 7 P.M. 
on Saturday, and do not open until 6 a.m. 
on Monday. And on other week nights they 
close at 11 p.m. in cities and towns and at 
10 p.m. in villages. 

Any man of common sense knows that as 
long as liquor is manufactured it will be 
sold. There is nobody to-day foolish enough 
to believe that it will not be manufactured 
and consumed. Then the great question 
which confronts us is, which is the best way 
to control consumption and sale. Is it by a 
strinzent license law, local option or nro- 
hibition? Local option does not prohibit. 
Prohibition is an immnossibility. My idea 
is to reduce the number of licenses. give 
licenses only to those who are capable of 
having them, those who conduct proner 
houses for the benefit of the citizens and the 
travelling public. The one great fault that 
IT see, and any right thinking man must see 
it to-day, is that all license holders are 
placed on the same footing. I ask you, in 
the name of common sense, is it right? 

There are thousands of gentlemen con- 
ducting hotels to-day, straightforward, hon- 
orable. unrizht men, who are a credit to the 
city in which they live. But owing to the 
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laws of New York state and other states, 
which allow men of shady character to en- 
gage in the business, both classes of men are 
even, because both are license holders. Will 
any sane man say that this is right? I want 
to tell anyone who is continually preaching 
temperance, the best way to control the 
trade is not by abusing those who are in 
the business, but by weeding out the unde- 
sirables. Grant licenses according to popu- 
lation and then only to honorable men. Do 
not make your license fee excessive but only 
nominal, for by doing so you encourage the 
license holder to keep the law. Make him 
feel that he is a citizen and you are his 
brother, and in sympathy with him. We 
all cannot be in the same business or pro- 
fession, and hotel keeping to-day is a pro- 
fession. I believe by adopting a law similar 
to that which Ontario has, and which I have 
briefly outlined, that the temperance cause 
will be advanced more than in any other 
way. 
WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALER. 


THE DISINHERITED 


To THE EDITOR: 

It seems to me that the well-to-do people 
can never rest content so long as they do 
nothing radically to correct two immense 
pieces of legalized injustice. The first is 
our system of unlimited license in the in- 
heritance of property. We used to be cheer- 
fully told in the days of small fortunes that 
the inequalities of inheritance were soon cor- 
rected by the subdivision of estates. This 
is no longer true. What we actually see to- 
day is a considerable class of those who are 
living upon Jarge inherited properties. Most 
of these have never done any social service 
to justify their enormous consumption of 
the income of the country. Grant, if you 
please, that society did well to permit the 
first accumulators of great estates the re- 
ward of their energy or inventiveness or ad- 
ministrative skill. We do not grudge rea- 
sonable prizes to the men who have bestowed 
large benefits upon society. If they desire 
to secure their children from the fear of pov- 
erty, we make no objection. The manifest 
injustice begins as soon as an idle class ap- 
pears who become a vast permanent charge 
upon the labor of the world. Such a class is 
growing before our eyes. As a whole it is 
selfish, wasteful, extravagant and luxurious. 
It does not know how to educate its own 
children. <A very large part of it does not 
even rest upon the honest prizes of distin- 


guished service on the part of those who: 


first amassed it. Special privileges, specula- 
tion, exploitation, graft, have notoriously 
been at the root of many of the great for- 
tunes. 

You cannot permit one-class of people to 
spend the income of hundreds of miliionaire 
estates without injury to all the rest, and 
worst of all to the poor. Even the most 
honest of the great properties came about 
from the co-operation of millions of working 
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people. They were built out of social, politi- 
cal and economic conditions, and institu- 
tions which the whole nation had been creat- 
ing for generations. They had thus grown 
out of the birthright of the whole people, or 
again by virtue of laws and customs which 
all had a share in making. Of no great 
estate could any man truly say, “I created 
this myself; it is mine to do what I please 
with.” This is not even true of the most 
valued invention; and we therefore strictly 
limit the term of every patent and royalty. 
We are bound therefore utterly to deny the 
right of any man to bestow by will, as he 
may like, whatever great property he has 
temporarily got together under his name. 
The laws may still permit this. The injus- 
tice and arrogance of his claim to say, “To 
my heirs and assigns forever” are obvious. 
We shall some day look on this abuse as we 
already have come to look upon the feudal 
system and the inheritance of political 
power. 

Over against the great properties whose 
incomes go to support a permanent idle class, 
just like the medieval French lords, is a 
host of “the submerged tenth.” I have 
heard Dr. Rainsford say that he saw no im- 
mediate hope of greatly benefiting the con- 
ditions of the dwellers in New York tene- 
ments houses. From generation to genera- 
tion they threaten to constitute a disinher- 
ited class. .People like them are to be found 
in every large town. Say what you like of 
their faults, such as intemperance and indo- 
lence; does anyone doubt that the disabili- 
ties of these poor people are closely involved 
in the incomes of the great properties of 
the idle rich? One class is too poor in order 
that another class may be too rich! When 
will kindly men and women, professing the 
Christian religion, learn that nothing can 
make it honest or right to spend and con- 
sume, and yet do nothing to make good 
what one has used up. 

This brings us to the second master in- 
justice. The standing curse of all the poor 
people is in the item of rent. There can 
hardly be a question about the inequity of 
our present system of the ownership of the 
land. Values which all create all ought 
certainly to share. The legality of the 
Astor estate only blinds us to its absurdity 
and unrighteousness. What distinguished 
services have the landlords conferred upon 
society that they should hold the perpetual 
monopoly of the most highly prized land in 
the world! 

We see here a direct connection between 
cause and effect. In a growingly rich coun- 
try like ours every child ought to be the nat- 
ural inheritor of a share in the land and in 
all the resources, such as coal, timber and 
iron, that go with the land. It might be 
quite possible that we could give the equiva- 
lent of a modest home, rent-free to every 
household in the nation. We could anyway 
give homes free of any rent except to the 
state; and the rent to the state would pur- 
chase every kind of material and moral ad- 
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vantage in civilized living. On the con- 
trary our system of land laws gives us Car- 
negies and Rockefellers on one side and a 
vast, hopeless, disinherited multitude set 
over against them. The rent paid by the 
poor that should surely go to the better- 
ment of life, goes everywhere into the pock- 
ets of private persons, tending to widen the 
breach that separates the “haves” from the 
“have-nots.” 

Thus, the problem of poverty at bottom 
is the problem of how to correct two huge 
abuses, the present preposterous toleration 
of inordinate inheritance and the private 
monopoly of the land. These abuses are 
evidently related together. If the great 
estates were made to come back, after their 
collectors in each instance had let their hold 
go, into the hands of the public where they 
were created, the land of the people would 
in a hundred years mostly become, what it 
ought to be, the public domain. If, again, 
we were to set about taxing the land, or 
making ‘equitable arrangements for repos- 
sessing ourselves of that common wealth 
with which we ought never to have parted, 
the chief means of acquiring exorbitant for- 
tunes would pass away. 

Are we asking anything unfair? Must 
injustice to the many continue for fear that 
slight incidental and merely temporary 
hardship to the few may be incurred? 

Are we asking anything impracticable? 
When was it ever impracticable to set the 
wrong thing right? 

We are doubtless asking what will re- 
quire time, patience, forbearance, sympathy, 
wisdom and good will. 

CHARLES F.. DOLE. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BOSTON’S PARHK PLAYGROUNDS 


To THE EDITOR: 

I notice that in a recent number you 
remark that Boston has now _ twenty- 
eight school playgrounds and six park play- 
grounds. I am not informed as to the num- 
ber of school playgrounds, but you are pretty 
wide of the mark in relation to the park 
playgrounds. The number of playgrounds 
in charge of the Park Department is twenty- 
one, not to mention those which are included 
in recreation grounds that have more general 
pleasure ground functions; such, for in- 
stance, as the Playstead in Franklin park, 
the two open-air gymnasiums for the two 
sexes respectively on the Charlesbank, and 
the open-air gymnasium and playground in 
Wood Island park. Possibly you may have 
been led to speak of “school playgrounds” 
by the circumstance that this year an ar- 
rangement was made whereby the schools 
had charge of systematic play on certain 
playgrounds of the Park Department. I 
took it, however, that by the twenty-eight 
school playgrounds you meant the play- 
grounds connected with the school build- 
ings. 

The other municipalities of Greater Boston 
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are, also, as a rule, pretty well equipped with 
playground spaces. In my own suburban 
city, for instance, Malden, with 40,000 in- | 
habitants, where I have the honor to be 
chairman of the Park Commission, we have 
six different playgrounds, and there is a 
pressure for increasing their number, so well 
they are appreciated. 
SYLVESTER BAXTER. 
Boston, Mass. Secretary. 


FROM DR. TRUDEAU 


To THE EDITOR: 

I received the tuberculosis congress num- 
ber of CHARITIES, and want to congratulate 
Mr. Devine and the editorial staff on the ad- 
mirable way in which the work of the con- 
gress has been summed up and presented to 
the general reader. 

Enclosed I send two dollars for a year’s 
subscription, and with my best wishes for 
the continued success of the great work you 
are all doing in the struggle against tuber- 
culosis, I am, 

EH. L. TRUDEAU. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


SOCIALISM A SPUR NOT A CHECK 


To THE EDITOR: 

I am interested in your comment concern- 
ing the article Education and the Socialistic 
Movement by John Bates Clark in a recent 
Atlantic Monthly. I have not time to reply, 
neither have you space to publish any ex- 
tended comment concerning all objections 
brought by Mr. Clark. May I speak speci- 
ficially of one objection which he mentions, 
namely the check which socialism may im- 
pose on technical progress since ‘the man- 
ufacturer would no longer be spurred on 
to secure improvements and inventions as a 
means of leading his competitors.” Instead 
of there being any check on technical prog- 
ress the direct opposite, it seems to me, 
would be the case. Does noi the telegraph 
serve as an illustration? Those who are 
conversant with the present day inventions 
know well enough that our country’s prog- 
ress as regards the telegraph is being re- 
tarded because the “interests” now con- 
trolling that practical monopoly have no do- 
sire to make changes. I have read recently 
regarding the Telepost Company which is 
seeking to install the Delaney system. I 
do not know whether their statements are 
true or not. They claim that they can send 
a fifty word telegram anywhere in the 
United States at a cost to the sender of 
twenty-five cents. This is true or it is not 
true. If the government, as would be the 
case under socialism, controlled the tele- 
graph business, there would be no reason 
why this new system should not be given a 
trial on a seale sufficiently large to demon- 
strate whether or not its claims are true. 
If true, millions of our people could send 
fifty word telegrams which would practically 
be short letters anywhere in the country for 
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twenty-five cents. There could be no possi- 
ble reason why the government would not 
install this new system because it could 
do it using the present wires. Now I can- 
not for the life of me see but that the 
present competitive system puts a check on 
technical progress as the above illustration 
proves. 

According to William Hard in his article 
Pensioners of Peace in October Everybody's, 
Edgar T. Davies, factory inspector of II- 
linois, and one of the most practical and 
short-haired reformers in the country, says 
that in the year 1906 in the factories of 
Illinois a hundred. men were killed or crip- 
pled for life, by one little shop institution 
called the set-screw. The set-screw stands 
up from the surface of rapidly revolving 
shafts and, as it turns, catches dangerously 
at hands and clothes. It is no unchangeable 
provision of nature. ‘For thirty-five cents,” 
says Mr. Davies, “this danger-device could 
be recast into a safety-device. For thirty- 
five cents the projecting top of the set-screw 
could be sunk flush with the whirling sur- 
face of the shaft and then no sleeve could 
be entangled by it, no human body could be 
swung and thrown by it, no woman could 
be widowed by it. What remote conse- 
guences of tears and lonely years may lie 
in a quarter and a dime! And what satire! 
More than once it must have happened that 
a widow has had her rent paid by a charity 
society to which yellow-backed bills are con- 
tributed by a manufacturer who could have 
kept her from being a widow by the ex- 
penditure of a quarter and a dime.” 

Is it conceivable that this retarding of 
technical progress for the sum of thirty-five 
cents would be possible under government 
ownership and control? The great mistake, 
it seems to me, on the part of such men as 
Mr. Clark is in imagining that there is to be 
no competition under socialism but a sort of 
beneficent beaurocracy whose work it would 
be to parcel out various employments. I 
do not so understand socialism. There 
would be the keenest competition for posi- 
tion. There would be keen competition 
throughout our country, but it would not 
be as it is to-day, a competition purely for 
selfish advantage. The basis for socialistic 
competition would not be individual benefit 
but social betterment. The man who wanted 
to advance would necessarily be the man 
who proved himself of greatest worth. In 
other words, as has been suggested, social- 
ism would abolish artificial inequality in 
order that natural inequality might assert 
itself. It seems to me technical progress on 
any great scale is only possible under social- 
istic conditions. 


Schenectady. Gaelia se 


PHILADELPHIA’S SCHOOLS 


To THE EDITOR: 

In a discussion concerning the cause of the 
backwardness of children in the public 
schools of Philadelphia over a year ago, the 
following figures were given by an official 
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of the Board of Education:: That ofthe 172,- 
140 school children 916 were termed “back- 
ward” children, of whom forty-five per cent 
were backward on account 0: mental defect, 
ten per cent on account of physical defect, 
while the balance were termed “incorrigible” 
from various causes. The position was then 
taken py the writer that physical defects 
caused a large minority of the backwardness 
of children, this opinion being antagonized 
by psychologists and others interested in the 
subject. To substantiate this position, in 
the summer of 1907 an examination was 
made of a large number of school children 
which showed that sixty per cent had eye 
strain or defective vision, twenty-five per 
cent of which was serious. 

As a result of this investigation, an oph- 
thalmological division in the Bureau of 
Health was established, I believe the first 
of its kind in the United States, and a cen- 
tral clinic in connection therewith, to which 
all children were referred by the Medical 
Inspector of Schools. The claim of Phila- 
delphia for precedence is for the establish- 
ment of a separate clinic for school work 
by the department. 

For years the fifty medical inspectors of 
schools in the course of their routine work 
had given attention to eye defects and had, 
in some isolated cases corrected the visual 
defects of these children themselves and re- 
ferred others to general clinics and dispen- 
saries where glasses were furnished in cases 
where the parents were able to buy them. 
In 1907, 12,226 cases of defective vision were 
found, 3,179 of which were corrected and 
supplied with glasses. 

This division was organized for active ser- 
vice on January 1 and is being largely in- 
creased. As this seems to be in my judg- 
ment a-very important matter and as the re- 
sult of the work has demonstrated that 
many so called mental defectives ana incor- 
rigibles do not belong to this class, I give 
you below the quarterly report of the divi- 
sion, from which, if you agree with me in its 
importance, you may select any figures you 
choose for publication. 

From a sociological and economical stand- 
point the results obtained in this department 
are of value. There is no doubt that nearly 
all these children would have received but 
little benefit from their school life, and 
would not have made useful citizens. More 
likely they would have become charges upon 
the community, would have deteriorated, be- 
come immoral, or joined the criminal 
classes; and whether as a menace to the com- 
munity on the streets, in the reformatories, 
charities, or jails, they would remain a pub- 


lic burden for which the taxpayer would be ° 


responsible. 

Dr. L. C. Wessels, chief of the Ophthalmo- 
logical Division has made report of the first 
three montns’ service, a copy of which is 
herewith enclosed. 

Jos. S. NEFF, 
Director Department of Public Health 
and Charities, Philadelphia. 


TgOS 
THE FORD HALL MEETINGS 


To THE EDITOR: 


In your recently printed report of the din- 
ner given in New York by the Ethical Social 
League, reference was made to a speech by 
“Dr. John C. Coleman, a Baptist minister 
of Boston” who “reported that the league 
had been the inspiration of a similar organ- 
ization in Boston.” The speech in question 
was, however, made by George W. Coleman, 
a Boston publisher (though a Baptist), and 
the social movement which he described was 
that now well known in Boston as the Ford 
Hall Meetings. 

These meetings are made possible through 
the funds left to the Boston Baptist Social 
Union (in whose hall they are held) by the 
late Daniel Sharp Ford, owner of the Youth’s 
Companion, and their aim is to reproduce in 
Boston the uplifting services held at the 
Cooper Union, New York, on Sunday even- 
ings, by the People’s Institute. Mr. Cole- 
man, as chairman of the committee on Chris- 
tian work of the social union, was able to 
command a denominational support for the 
experiment he personally made last spring 
in six tentative meetings. The result has 
been one of which Baptists the country over 
may well be proud, for nowhere else, does 
a Christian sect stand sponsor for such lib- 
eral treatment of moot topics as is being 
given at Ford Hall this winter. One Meth- 
odist, two Jews and a Congregationalist were 
the speakers for December, their topics cov- 
ering such subjects as The Tyranny of Ma- 
jorities, and The Ethics of Savings Bank In- 
surance. To hear Dr. Stephen S. Wise treat 
the former subject twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple came out in a storm on a recent Sunday 
evening. A similar crowd assembled on the 
November Sunday when four clergymen of 
as many different denominations discussed 
Socialism as I See It. All four, as it hap- 
pened, viewed the subject favorably; but in 
January Rev. Charles Stelzle will strike a 
balance by talking to the same audience on 
Why The Church Cannot Accept Socialism,— 
a topic he himself chose. 

Other January speakers are Lincoln Stef- 
fens, who will discuss Other People’s Graft, 
Prof. Charles Zueblin, who will talk of The 
State and Morality, Keir Hardie, M.P., who 
will describe the Reforms Accomplished By 
The British, Labor Party, and James O. 
Fagan, the Railway Signalman, whose con- 
fessions have attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of President Roosevelt and caused Pres- 
ident Eliot to offer him a lectureship in the 
new School of Business Administration. Mr. 
Fagan will talk on The Man, the Accident 
and the Railroad. 

Such are some of the speakers who are 
giving freely of themselves at Ford Hall for 
the mental and moral uplift on Sunday 
nights of Boston’s great unchurched. Over 
the meetings Mr. Coleman presides in the 
genial brotherly fashion to which is so 
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largely due the success of the movement.; 
With him on his “committee of good citi- 
zens” work Robert A. Woods of South End 
House, Henry Abrahams, secretary of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, Edward H. 
Chandler, secretary of the Twentieth Century 
Club, W. N. Hartshorn, publisher of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons, Hayes 
Robbins, secretary of the Civic Federation 
of New England, Franklin H. Wentworth, a 
well known ‘socialist, Meyer Bloomfieid, head 
of the Civil Service House, Edwin D. Mead, 
director of the Old Soucn work, and lawyers, 
ministers, educators and business men lo- 
cally prominent in forward movements. 

Rabbi Wise recently characterized the 
meetings as a revival of the old town meet- 
ing with the ethical and religious impulse 
added. Later the force concentrated in 
Ford Hall every Sunday evening, within a 
stone’s throw of the Massachusetts State 
House, may make itself felt in social legis- 
lation. Not improbably there will be op- 
portunity in that direction soon after Mrs. 
Florence Kelley has delivered in March her 
lecture on New England’s Lost Leadership 
in Child-Labor Legislation. 


Mary C. CrRAwFrorp, 
Secretary Ford Hall Meetings. 


PERSONAL DEPRAVITY 


To THE EbITOR: 


Two of the thoughts in your editorial on 
Personal Depravity or Social Mal-adjust- 
ment have often occurred to me, but I have 
not before seen them so forcibly stated. One 
is regarding the devotion to ideals and the 
self-denial often found among the poor. It 
is my deliberate conviction that the quali- 
ties you enumerate are found there quite as 
often aS among the more prosperous and I 
have wondered sometimes if the charity 
worker gives enough consideration to this 
fact. In the steady, monotonous grind of 
the daily life of the wage earner, whose 
every effort is constantly required to earn 
a bare living for himself and those depend- 
ent upon him, how strong the temptation 
must be at times, to seek relaxation in drink 
or other dissipation (on pay day for in- 
stance), and let the future take care of it- 
self. When some slight cause, a brief ill- 
ness, for example, has made it necessary for 
a family to seek assistance, it seems to me 
that due allowance should always be made 
for any evidence showing that such a fam- 
ily has, or the wage earner has, resisted 
temptation of this kind. It is not enough to 
give credit for steadiness and sobriety; the 
pull in the opposite direction must not be 
lost sight of and I think it is something that 
may be easily forgotten by those of us who 
from a more advantageous position are not 
so subject to such temptation. 

The other thought is the main theme of 
your article, that the principal cause for de- 
pendence is mal-adjustment rather than de- 
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pravity. It must be so. The weaker fellow 
gets pushed to the wall and when the strain 
comes of course the weakest succumb first. 
It seems fair to assume tnat the average 
human being has the same kind of ambitions 
and desires as we ourselves have and when 
he fails it is not because he wants to but 
because he has not had a fair chance. This 
is not always so, of course, but I think it is 
a safe assumption for the average charity 
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worker to start out with. The burden of 
proof should be on the other side. 

My limited experience leads me to believe 
that the two points brought out in your 
paper are not frequently enough borne in 
mind by those who would assist the fellow 
who has fallen or stumbled. 


O. K. CusHING. 


San Francisco. 


The Trend of Things 


The Independent published this month its 
sixtieth anniversary number. It is charac- 
teristic that a journal established to further 
the cause of abolition and continued through 
its sixty years almost uniformly as a repre- 
sentative of the newer and broader theology 
and church relations, should give up most of 
its reminiscences of sixty years to biog- 
raphies of its editors. Strong men have 
been at the helm since the beginning and 


their portraits, grouped in its opening pages, - 


stand out strikingly and convincingly as the 
faces of men of force, born to leadership. 

William Hayes Ward, the editor, in writ- 
ing his reminiscences declares: “As I turn 
the leaves of the first issue of The Independ- 
ent, I discover that its future force was ad- 
mirably foretokened. That issue declared it 
to be the purpose of the paper to be what its 
name indicated, ‘not so much to reflect pub- 
lic opinion as to act upon it.’” A little later 
he quotes from Theodore Tilton, editor from 
1863 to 1871, who, on the occasion of the 
magazine’s twenty-first birthday, said: ‘We 
make common cause with struggling Ne- 
groes, with disfranchised women, with hunt- 
ed Indians and with oppressed Chinamen.” 
lone name of the magazine, as Edward Ever- 
ett Hale points out, is an inheritance. Most 
of us have forgotten, he believes, that the 
word “independent” and its sister word “in- 
dependence” came into the English language 
not to represent political freedom, but “be- 
cause the Christians of England needed such 
words. Christian men of as pure a type as 
this world has ever seen, men who were 
willing to die for their religion and who in 
many cases did die for it, made the word ‘in- 
dependence’ to signify the thing that they 
wanted it to mean.” 

It was characteristic that Henry C. Bowen, 
the man who chiefly made The Independent, 
should be a country boy, and that when his 
mercantile business was broken up during 
the war, he should turn to the struggling, 
deficit-bearing magazine and put into it the 
energy and strength of more than half of a 
long life. 

* * * 

Allen Hazen has formulated the theorem 
that for every death from typhoid fever pre- 
vented by the purification of public water 
supplies, two or three additional deaths from 


other causes are prevented. To put the mat- 
ter upon an economic basis; if, for example, 
the city of Pittsburgh should by reason of 
having installed a new system of municipal 
water-filters, prevent one hundred deaths 
from typhoid in a year, two or three hun- 
dred deaths from other causes would also 
be prevented by the same means. Such a 
saving of life would equal the saving of two 
million dollars instead of a half million, the 
loss entailed by the typhoid deaths alone. 

Professor Sedgwick and Scott MacNutt, of 
the biological department of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, state that their 
observations, preseutly to be published in de- 
tail, corroborate Hazen’s estimate, which, 
they assert, is a conservative one.-—American 
Health. 


* * 


The following Song of An Italian Work- 
man was sent to the Rochester Post-Express 
by a teacher who had it from an Italian 
youth who has studied English for three 
months: 


Nothing work, nothing work, 
Bad time is this; 

Nothing work, nothing work, 
How lean is my face. 


Nothing job, nothing job, 
I come back to Italy; 
Nothing job, nothing job, 
Adieu, land northerly. 


Nothing job, nothing job, 
My fatherland I want; 

Nothing job, nothing job, 
Oh, my land so pleasant. 


Nothing job, nothing job, 
This sky now is dark; 

Nothing job, nothing job, 
From coal I am all black. 


Nothing job, nothing job, 
O! sweet sky of my Italy 

Nothing job, nothing job, 
How cold is this country. 


Nothing job, nothing job, 
Here is not my mother; 

Nothing job, nothing job, 
Here is not my lover. 
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Nothing job, nothing job, . 

Oh, divine beauty of Naples; 
Nothing job, nothing job, 

Oh, the enchantment of Venice. 


Nothing job, nothing job, 
Oh, warm climate of Sicily; 

Nothing job, nothing job, 
All is nice in Italy. 


Land, sky, cities, flowers, 

Seas, women, and their loves; 
I go prompt to Italy, 

Land of sun and beauty. 


Nothing job, nothing job, 
I return to Italy; 

Comrades, laborers, good-by; 
Adieu, land of ‘Fourth of July.” 


* * * 


“Judge Lindsey’s re-election (as judge of 
the Denver Juvenile Court) is probably due 
to the ‘kids’ and the women,” says the De- 
cember Current Literature. “The ‘kids’ 
have no vote, but the women have in Colo- 
rado. They backed him up effectively, and 
the ‘kids’ paraded the streets shouting their 
campaign song: 

“Who, which, when? 
Wish we was men 
So we could vote for our little Ben.” 

He is a national figure, the writer holds, 
for “he stands for something of vital import- 
ance to the whole race,—a humane applica- 
tion of the law to mischievous children.” 
His method of running his court on the 
theory that there are really no bad children 
may be “loose practice,” as some lawyers 
have called it, but it has been wonderfully 
successful, as no one needs to be told nowa- 
days after the innumerable articles that have 
been published about it. And when election 
time comes round, “the people of Denver 
seem to be satisfied with his method, espec- 
ially the mothers. But women, you know, 
are weak in abstract qualities. They have 
a greater reverence for ‘kids’ than they have 
for ‘the law.’ The law is an abstraction. 
The ‘kids’ are concrete. And, as Judge Lind- 
sey takes the mothers’ view of the case, he 
receives their support even when the politic- 
ians warn them not to give it to him. It is 
an interesting development, therefore, that 
is taking place in Denver in the working out 
of woman suffrage, as well as in the working 
out of Judge Lindsey’s method with juven- 
ile offenders. It is just possible that the 
women of Denver rather than the ‘suffra- 
gettes’ of England are furnishing the most 
effective argument yet furnished to the 
woman suffrage cause.” 

One of the best stories of the campaign, 
which Current Literature perhaps has not 
heard, was told by the judge himself in 
Pittsburgh, where he spoke at the gathering 
of national civic bodies, and before other 
eastern audiences. One of the boys who was 
busily at work at a voting place, proved an- 
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noying to a small ward boss who tried to: 
shoo the youngster away. 

“You get out of here,” said the boss. “You 
ain’t got a vote.” 

“No, I ain’t got a vote,” shouted the boy, 
“put my pa’s got a vote, and my ma’s got a 
vote, and my sister Ella’s got a vote, and 
her best man’s got a vote, and they’re all 
voting for Judge Lindsey.” 


x * * 


In the second of their women in industry 
series, The Woman’s Invasion, in the De- 
cember Everybody’s, William Hard and 
Rheta Childe Dorr tell stories of the lives. 
of women factory workers furnished by set- 
tlement residents, CHARITIES AND TIE Com- 
mons, the census, English authors, and. 
others who know the factory girl first hand. 
Agnes Nestor of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Glove Workers’ Union: 
of America, is the most interesting figure. A 
lawyer is quoted in a story of how she 
handled employers and fellow workers in a: 
meeting to fix the annual agreement of. 
wages and hours and working conditions in 
the glove trade. “Miss Nestor had all the 
details of the glove business down pat.... 
She knew her job. ... She knew just how 
many minutes it took a girl to do this thing 
and that thing and the other thing on her 
machine to a dozen of gloves of this style 
and that style and the other style, and she 
knew just where and how troubles and dis- 
putes might happen, and she wanted to get 
everything settled in advance so that there: 
wouldn’t be any trouble during the next 
year and both sides would be satisfied. It 
wasn’t a case of just saying ‘we want our 
wages’ and ‘we want shorter hours.’ It 
was a case of going over all the features of 
an intricate manufacturing business and: 
finding out just which concessions and ar- 
rangements were financially and technically 
feasible and which weren’t, in view of mar- 
ket prices, glove styles, and shop efficiency.” 

The authors tell a story by Miss McDowell! 
of the University of Chicago Settlement, 
about a girl who superseded her father as. 
operative of a heavy machine in a hardware 
factory, turning out twice his product at half 
his wages, and along the same line, quote 
at length from Elizabeth B. Butler’s article 
on Pittsburgh Women in the Stogy Industry 
from CHARITIES AND THE Commons for July 
4, 1908. Miss Butler’s story for the Pitts- 
burgh Survey is, they say, “the most thor- 
ough investigation so far attempted in 
America into the conditions of women’s 
employment in any one city.” The points 
from Miss Butler’s article are emphasized 
by photographs by Lewis W. Hine, staff 
photographer for CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons, and,—while we are at this most un- 
modest summary,—it may be well to recall 
attention to Agnes Nestor’s article, A Day’s 
Work Making Gloves, in our issue for Sep- 
tember 5. 

The trouble with woman in the industrial 
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world has been that “in becoming a soldier 
of industry, she does not become a perman- 
ent soldier.” She fills in the time between 
school and marriage, or just helps swell 
the family income. The result is, she works 
for lower wages,—‘woman is the white 
Chinaman of the industrial world. She 
wears a coiled-up queue, and wherever she 
goes she cheapens the worth of human 
labor.” | 

But there are two tendencies discernible. 
The first, and thus far the stronger, is to go 
into stores and offices,—‘woman is putting 
on her good clothes and coming down town.” 
The other is to organize, as Agnes Nestor’s 
trade has organized, into trades unions. That 
woman has entered industry to stay, there 
seems no doubt. 


* & #8 


An interesting discussion on how they do 
things in Australia is furnished by Frank- 
lin Mathews, the correspondent of the New 
York Sun with the Atlantic’ fleet. Mr. 
Mathews’s comment on the voyage is, by the 
way, written in a most instructive and en- 
tertaining manner. Of the park system in 
Melbourne and of the way that the suburban 
traffic is handled he writes: 


Like Sydney, Melbourne has gone into 
park development on an enormous scale. 
There are breathing places—lungs, they call 
them—on every side. There are half a 
dozen great cricket grounds, the finest being 
the Melbourne Glub’s place, where 40,000 per- 
sons often see a cricket championship match. 

Another thing that must be mentioned 
briefly relates to the railways, especially the 
suburban traffic. Melbourne has a highly de- 
veloped rapid transit system of railway 
trains to its beautiful suburbs. The trains 
run with the frequency of those on the ele- 
vated railroads of American cities. 

They have one central terminus in the 
city, the Flinders street station, situated by 
the side of the Yarra River and almost in 
the heart of the city. All the railways are 
government owned. 

Well, at the Flinders street station more 
than 140,000 persons are handled every day. 
There is a great rush into town in the morn- 
ing and as great a rush out of town at night. 
All the traffic is handled with marvellous 
despatch and ease. The writer forgets the 
capacity of the Brooklyn Bridge in rush 
hours, but has the idea that the Melbourne 
Showing compares favorably with it. 

On the day of the great military review 
they had as many people as on Melbourne 
cup day. A locomotive drew a train into 
one side. Just enough people had been let 
out on the platform to fill it. While this was 
going on a locomotive attached itself to the 
Tear. A signal was given and out the train 
moved, the original locomotive dropping 
back to attack the rear of the next train‘ 

On the other side of the terminal another 
train was being filled and despatched the 
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same way. 
way in and out, there being a full supply of 
trains coming from town on the tracks enter- 
ing the terminal. There was an extra train 
always ready in case one did not arrive on 


the second and an extra locomotive with — 
steam up was kept on a siding in case of a 


breakdown. The people were being moved 
away at the rate of from 50,000 to 60,000 
an hour. 

x * * 


To show that The Outlook for Plain Folk 
is distinctly cheering, Edward Allsworth 
Ross in the December Everybody’s, sums up 
and strikes a balance of the forces and tend- 
encies for and against “the movement to- 


ward democracy which is world-wide and ~ 


tidal.” It has invaded every home of white 
men, and now the Japanese, the Persians 
and the Turks have gone and caught it. Ap- 
parently there’s no end in sight. 

On one side, democracy has insisted on 
grading men according to essential things: 
wisdom, character, efficiency, in place of 
birth or rank. Politically, it means the sov- 
ereignty of a matured public opinion. Light 
is flooding the social deeps, so that the aver- 
age inhabitant of the United States to-day 
has 1,046 days of schooling instead of eighty- 
two days as he had in 1800; the common 


people are no longer masses, but have been — 


broken up into individuals who think. Soap 
and water have befriended democracy; cheap 
city water, universal bathtubs, public baths 
have scrubbed off the distinguishing mark 
which separated cleanliness and accompany- 
ing rank from the many. Non-partisan re- 
ligion is the rule, not clericalism as a prop 
to the authority of a dominating class. 
Scarcity value,—a falling birth rate,—has 
given the individual greater economic, social 
and political value; while the let-up in the 
struggle for food and the introduction of 
machinery are promising increasing leisure 
so that all elements in society will have time 
to read, to think, to consult together, to 
organize. Science to-day scoffs at the old 
pretentious foundations for caste; the notion 
of heredity, to which a _ privileged class 
clings, falls under the proof that ability and 
capacity cannot be passed on; and the army 
discipline which breeds caste is a negligible 
quantity in this country. Poets, play- 
wrights, painters, writers, find themes in the 
life of the common, everyday man. 

On the other hand are “robbery” by cor- 
porations; the social and industrial set- 
backs from a great immigration; the start- 
ling inequalities of wealth, extravagance 
leading to the widespread acceptance of a 
“eash standard,” until “the rich are gan- 
grened with pride, the poor with envy;” and 
all our political ills. 

“And yet, the balance inclines in favor of 
democracy. The forces on its side are 
deeper; they are civilizational. The swarm- 
ing in of low-grade immigrants and the mal- 
distribution of wealth are manageable 
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things. They can be, in fact elsewhere have 
been, successfully dealt with by organized 
society. They are matters for statesman- 
ship. So it is more likely democracy will 
cut the roots of privilege than that privilege 
will cut the roots of democracy.” 


* * * 


‘Children’s Courts and Wardship Councils,? 
a general treatise on juvenile courts, the 
probation system and the so-called contin- 
ental wardship councils, by G. Danseart de 
Baillencourt, describes in detail the legisla- 
tion and procedure with regard to delinquent 
and dependent children in the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France and Bel- 
gium. Brief summaries of the special legis- 
lation and specialized procedure in the cases 
of children are given for all the European 
countries in which the movement has led to 
changes in the judicial treatment of chil- 
dren. A bibliography concludes the book, 
which is of 116 pages. 


ca * * 


The story of Martha Berry’s industrial 
school in Georgia, which, starting with a 
small farm, two boys and a vast deal of en- 
thusiasm, has become a great success and 
the model for a state system of training 
farmers’ boys to re-invigorate a tired soil, is 
well told by John L. Mathews in the Decem- 
ber Everybody’s. 

The Sunday Lady of ’Possum Trot, as 
she is called, started with two forlorn moun- 
tain youngsters, who had a great hunger and 
thirst for learning and came “tromping 
down out of the mountings” to get it. When 
they were started at the task of washing 
their own clothes, they demurred. “I ain’t 
mever seen no mankind of no kind do no 
washin’,” said one. Miss Berry shamed him 
into it by rolling up her sleeves and pitch- 
ing in herself. 

One of those boys was “graduated this 
year at the University of Georgia, editor of 
the college paper, president of the Y. M. C. 
A., already well known through the state 
as an orator and as a speaker on matters 
of public interest. His story is the 
more remarkable because, having learned at 
the washtub of the industrial school, that 
any labor that is clean is manly, he has 
paid his way through school by whatever 
work came his way, even by waiting on 
table. He has done this in the South, where 
such work is relegated to Negroes, and has 
set a new Standard in his college without 
losing his own caste; and through his ex- 
ample the results of the struggle of the Sun- 
day Lady at ’Possum Trot will go increas- 
ing down through the years.” 

1Children’s Courts and Wardship Councils by G. 
Danseart De Baillencourt, advocate at the Court 
of Appeals of Brussels, and collaborating mem- 
ber of the Institute of Comparative Law: with a 
preface by H. Carton De Wiart, member of the 
Chamber of Representatives and president of the 
Societv of Social Economy Brussels, 1908. Trice 
49 cents, postpaid. Orders may be sent to the 


Society for the l’revention of Cruelty to Children, 
297 Fourth avenue, New York. 
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* * * 


Those who read Sidney S. Peixotto’s series 
of articles entitled Aims of a Boys’ Club, 
which appeared in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, will be especially interested in The 
Story of the State of Columbia, the “summer 
government camp,” maintained by the Co- 


FROM THE AIMS OF A BOY'S CLUB 
lumbia Park Boys’ Club, of which Mr. Peix- 


otto is headworker. The fifty page booklet, 
illustrated with photographs of camp life,’ 
describes the summer of 1906, when after the 
destruction of the club building in San Fran- 
cisco the constitution of the state of Colum- 
bia was drawn up and the club “hit the road” 
to Carmel-by-the-Sea for the hot months. 
The important events of camp life are de- 
seribed, the reports of republic officers are 
given, and the constitution is outlined. 

The camp of 1906 was continued at Carmel 
in 1907, and in 1908 the site was moved to a 
point near Cloverdale. Both of these out- 
ings are described by the presidents of the 
republic, and the reports are full of inter- 
est and suggestion for those interested in 
boys’ club work. 

* * * 

The value of practical demonstration of 
the social uses which may be made of public 
school property, is well demonstrated in a 
little report issued by the committee on 
public school recreation centers of the St. 
Louis Social Service Conference. AS a re- 
sult of the committee’s summer work, it is 
understood that the Board of Education is 
canvassing the situation thoroughly with a 
view to introduce on a large scale some plan 


‘The booklet may be obtained for ten cents by 
writing to Sidney 8S. Peixotto, 2,225 College ave- 
nue, Berkeley, Cal. 
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of recreation out of school hours in the most 
densely populated districts of the city. 
The committee was granted the use of. the 
basement of the Patrick Henry School for 
the Tuesday evenings of one month, but, ap- 
parently, not without misgiving on the part 
of the school authorities who laid down care- 
ful conditions and provided that the permis- 
sion might be revoked. One part of the 
basement was set aside for a gymnasium 
and the other for lectures and other educa- 
tional features. The neighborhood was noti- 
fied of the plan, with quick results: “The 
original program contemplated the opening 
of the gymnasium at seven o’clock for the 
boys, who were to be dismissed in time to at- 
tend the general meeting in the south base- 
ment at eight o’clock. So great were the 
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crowds, however, that it was necessary oD 
the first evening to run two meetings simul-. 
taneously in both basements. Accordingly 
the program was rearranged, giving two sets. 
of 125 boys each gymnasium work from 
seven to half past nine (one hour for each 
group, with intermission), and two audi- 
ences of from 300 to 700 each a lecture or 
entertainment from half past seven to half 
past nine o’clock (three quarters of an hour 
for each program, with intermission). Out- 
side both basements on every night of the 
series, after the first group and audience had 
been admitted, there was a long line of ex- 
pectant, impatient children waiting for the 
second program.” ‘The total attendance on 
the six evenings was 1,090 in the gymnasium 
and 5,950 at the lectures and entertainments. 


Jottings 


Neighborhood House, Buffalo—Neighbor- 
hood House, Buffalo, has purchased the prop- 
erty at 79 Goodell street, which it has occu- 
pied since 1902, and now owns a settlement 
house which once was one of the grand 


Loeb Memorial Home for Convalescents, New 
York, the directors reported that during the 
fiscal year 1,346 persons received 32,043 days. 
of care, at a daily individual cost of ninety- 
seven cents. There were 2,125 applicants, 


NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, BUFFALO. 


mansions of the city, and a building set in 
the midst of a sweep of lawn and trees once 
a barn, but now converted into two gymna- 
siums. Considerable repairs have been made, 
and the settlement has now eight large rooms 
for public use, eight for resident workers, 
five rooms used by the College Creche con- 
ducted by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae and the two gymnasiums. In the 
public rooms are conducted the clubs, athletic 
and social, the savings fund, the library, and 
classes in sewing, dressmaking, housekeep- 
ing, cooking and singing. The settlement 
property has a frontage of 241 feet on Goodell 
street and 140 on Oak street. The house, 
which is supported by the first Unitarian 
Church, is in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
Pa Rorter, 


Solomon and: Betty Loeb Memorial.—At 
the annual meeting of the Solomon and Betty 


sent by sixty-five institutions, as well as by 
physicians, nurses, and private individuals. 
Of these applicants 1,125 were admitted, 340 
were rejected by physicians, 206 by the com- 
mittee for lack of room, and 318 as not likely 
to benefit. Those admitted were 333 men, 
5384 women, 122 boys under fourteen, and 136. 
girls under fourteen. The average stay was 
four weeks. In addition to regular conval- 
escents, seventy-one children were allowed 
to accompany ailing mothers, and, during. 
the summer months, 150 children were re- 
ceived from the Emanu-H] Sisterhood for a 
fortnight’s stay, their board being paid by 
that society. The total income from all 
sources was $31,063.10, and current expendi- 
tures, $31,347.99. The officers and directors: 
were all re-elected as follows: President,. 
Morris Loeb; vice-presidents, Robert W. 
deForest and James Loeb; treasurer, Isaac 
N. Seligman; secretary, Paul M. Warburg; 
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other directors, Homer Folks, Louis A. 
Heinsheimer, Henry Morgenthau, Jacob H. 
Schiff, Leopold Stern, Miss Lillian D. Wald; 
honorary counsel, Julius Goldman. 


American Anti-Accident Association A 
newcomer in the field to assist in the cam- 
paign against industrial accidents is the 
American Anti-Accident Association, which 
met recently in Sharpsville, Penn. Among 
the features of the campaign which this so- 
ciety announces are the following: 

Obtaining information of the true under- 
lying cause of accidents. 

Education of carefulness in homes, schools 
and vocations. 

Contention for the installment of practi- 
cal safety devices wherever such may reduce 
the risk of accidents. 

Efforts to secure more efficient safeguards 
and attendance at the steam and electric 
railroad crossings in cities, towns and rural 
districts. 

Establishment of needed precautions and 
protection for our street and sidewalk traffic. 

Enactment of plain, concise laws that will 
provide fines and imprisonment for care- 
lessness or neglect of duty, endangering life 
and property on the part of the individual 
and corporation alike. 

Establishment of anti-accident boards in 
towns and cities under the control of the 
state, similar to boards of health, and a na- 
tional head for such boards. 

Advocacy of an economical state or na- 
tional insurance system that will tender an 
assured and immediate compersation to in- 
jured employes and others hurt by acci- 
dents, and will also be helpful in preventing 
accidents. 

Creating a public sentiment that would 
eventually cause the prevention of accidents 
to command the highest humanitarian con- 
sideration and bring all civilians to exercise 
earefulness in work or recreation. 

The officers of the society are Thomas D. 
West, president; Samuel Dunham, vice-pres- 
ident; Frank Pierce, treasurer and Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris, secretary. Mr. West is 
an iron foundry expert and the author of a 
number of publications on foundry practice 
and allied topics. 


Jewish Charities to Unite in Philadelphia. 
—After seventeen years, the Jewish Shelter- 
ing Home for the Homeless and Aged of 
Philadelphia, has moved into a new build- 
ing. On the occasion of the dedication of 
the building which is a “downtown” charity, 
the plan of federating the downtown chari- 
ties in an organization sim‘lar to the two 
federated Jewish Societies of Baltimore was 
suggested. The United Hebrew Charities of 
Philadelphia has been successful for many 
years. A federation of the smaller organ- 
izations would bring all the Jewish philan- 
thropies together. One of the people present 
agreed to contribute $1,000 annually if this 
federation were formed and it will shortly 
be organized. The Jewish Sheltering Home 
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takes care of immigrants as well as aged 
people. The new federation will make tho 
situation in Philadelphia charities similar 
to that suggested by Professor Hollander in 
his paper on organized charity read at the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities. 


Federation of Jewish Societies in New 
York.—After two long, stormy sessions, dele- 
gates from all Jewish societies who had 
been summoned by a call signed by the Rev. 
J. L. Magnes, Joseph Barondess, Nissim 
Behar, and some others, have agreed upon 
a preliminary plan of organization for New 
York. A committee of twenty-five, appoint- 
ed by the chairman, Dr. J. L. Magnes, to 
confer with all local organizations, will take 
steps to make the organization permanent. 
The purpose of the society will be to stand 
in general for the protection and further- 
ance of Jewish interests. This new federa- 
tion absorbs a federation of Jewish organiza- 
tions which is already in existence by ask- 
ing it to be represented, instead of letting 
the older organization take in the new one 
as a part of its work. 


New School for Nurses, Louisville—tIn or- 
der to accommodate a new school for nurses 
and also to extend its equipment and accom- 
modations for patients, the Jewish Hospital 
in Louisville, Ky., has completed plans for 
the erection of a new building. It is to be 
ready for occupation inside of a few months. 
The new building will contain four wards 
and nineteen rooms for patients. 


Plans to Improve Bay View Hospital, Bal- 
timore—There is an agitation in Baltimore 
for an appropriation of $150,000 for a hos- 
pital at Bay View, the Baltimore city infir- 
mary. The Sun is leading in the effort. 
The congestion at Bay View amounts al- 
most to a scandal. Every ward is full to 
overflowing, and the authorities have been 
forced to put scores of the inmates down in 
the basement, with sleeping rooms fitted up 
in what were formerly the coal rooms. 
These rooms are two-thirds underground 
with windows like cellar windows. In win- 
ter ventilation is next to impossible with- 
out creating drafts dangerous to sleepers. 
The passageway opening into these several 
improvised sleeping rooms is significantly 
known as “the tunnel.” Dormitories, din- 
ing room, hospital and all are under one 
roof. No complaint is made as to the 
amount or quality of food. In fact a rep- 
resentative of the United States govern- 
ment has said that the inmates are better 
fed than in any similar institution of the 
country. The proposition is to erect the 
new hospital, remove from the main build- 
ing all the sick and utilize the present hos- 
pital quarters for the overflow of inmates. 
Then in each succeeding year the city will 
be asked to make similar appropriations for 
buildings on the cottage plan by which the 
congestion may be relieved once-and for all. 
The one bright spot about Bay View is the 
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tuberculosis hospital, a new building con- 
structed along modern lines, with plenty of 
light, air, food and care-taking. 


Ohio Mechanics’ Institute to Have New 
Home.—The Ohio Mechanics’ Institute in 
Cincinnati has been provided with a new 
home for its rapidly growing work through 
a gift of $500,000 by Mrs. Mary M. Emery, 
widow of the late John Emery of that city. 
The entire sum will be used for the build- 
ing in connection with which there will be 
a public hall seating 2,000 persons, use of 
which will be granted at a nominal rent to 
permanent musical organizations, The build- 
ing will comprise five stories, basement and 
sub-basement, of fireproof construction 
throughout. Mrs. Emery’s gift does not pro- 
vide furnishings and equipment. The Me- 
chanics’ Institute is a philanthropic institu- 
tion which gives industrial training to young 
men and women at a nominal price. Its 
night schools have been attended by many 
ambitious young people who have there se- 
cured a training insuring them a competent 
livelihood. The institute is popular in Cin- 
cinnati and has large classes. 


Death of George P. Rowell.—At a regular 
meeting of the central council of the New 
york Charity Organization Society, the fol. 
lowing minute was unanimously adopted: 
“George P. Rowell, who died August 28, was 
a valued friend and officer of this society 
for over twenty years. He had served on 
two of the district committees and on fhe 
finance, membership, mendicancy, co-opera- 
tion, publication and executive committees, 
and on the central council. He had been a 
vice-president of the society for the last 
fourteen years. Mr. Rowell brought to us 
an active mind, rich in experience, original, 
alert and ingenious. The problems of the 
society interested him, and brought out his 
kindly humor and practical sympathy and 
store of human knowledge. The _ society 
benefitted by his friendly interchange of 
thoughts and many hours of patient labor. 
He helped make our history and was one of 
the most interesting of the early group, 
puzzling over what should be our precise 
field of usefulness, feeling our way between 
the desire for progress and the fears of fin- 
ancial short-comings. He is a pleasant mem- 
ory and with sincere affection we regret his 
loss and are glad that he lived with us.” 


The Probation Law of Natal, South Africa. 
—The colony of Natal, South Africa, has 
recently enacted a probation law drafted by 
ex-Mayor R. Jameson of Durban, who had 
made a careful study of the New York laws 
and their alterations. The Natal law pro- 
vides for the appointment, by the governor 
of the colony, of probation officers, who may 
hold other offices and who may be assigned 
to specific districts. The governor may make 
regulations for the guidance of the courts; 
for the conduct, powers and remuneration 
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of the probation officers, and the conditions 
upon which persons may be released to 
them. The power of removal lies also with 
the governor. The courts may require in- 
vestigations to be made concerning any of- 
fender for their information and guidance, 
or the probation officer may make such in- 
quiries with or without the direction of 
the court. The provisions for the suspen- 
sion of sentence, the re-arrest of persons vio- 
lating the conditions of their release, and 
their subsequent commitment on the original 
conviction, are similar to those of the New 
York code. 


Breaking Laws with Potted Plants.—The 
following letter has been received by the 
Tenement House Committee of the New 
York Charity Organization Society: 

“IT beg to inform you of the fact that the 
laws relating to apartments are being 
broken, in as much that while passing on the 
street, apartment house on West 139th 
street, near Broadway, a shower of potted 
plants struck my sister on the head and 
shoulders, severely bruising her, besides de- 
stroying her hat and costume. 

“T have complained to the landlord, asking 
him at least to compensate her for the ruin- 
ation of her hat, without result. It is a 
crying shame that a citizen cannot walk the 
streets without risking being killed.” 


To Protect the Names of Organizations.— 
The protection of a charitable organization 
in the use of its name has been effected in 
New York by a law passed by the last Leg- 
islature making it a misdemeanor to use the 
name of an existing organization “with in- 
tent to acquire or attain for personal busi- 
ness purposes a benefit or advantage” there- 
by. In addition it authorizes the issuing of 
an injunction when a similarity of names is. 
calculated to mislead or deceive, without re- 
quiring proof of specific instances in which 
the public has actually been misled. 

The bill was drawn by the Legal Aid So- 
ciety which has had trouble with imitators: 
who have organized business corporations 
which, though nothing more than collecting 
agencies, adopted names containing the 
words “legal aid” in various combinations. 
Advantage was taken of poor people who. 
supposed that they were dealing with the 
Legal Aid Society and the only remedy 
available was of a civil nature by way of an 
injunction which it was sometimes impos- 
sible to obtain because of the difficulty in 
securing proof of specific instances of de- 
ception. The Legal Aid Society believes 
that other organizations in different states 
have had similar difficulties. 


A Legacy Dependent Upon Change of 
Rules.—Upon the express condition that the 
arbitrary hour for bed time be abolished in 
the Jewish Home for Aged and Infirm of St. 
Louis, and the inmates be allowed to retire 
whenever they desire, Abraham Greenblatt 
has left a legacy of $1,000 to that institution. 
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Drawn by Joseph Stella. 


AS MEN SEE AMERICA. I. 
THE FIRST OF THREE FRONTISPIECES, 
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EVERY CITY NEEDS 
A CITY PLAN NOW 


The congestion exhibit in New York 
last spring proved one of the most effec- 
tive and startling means of making a 
contented community sit up and think 
about its “other half.” It formulated 
questions half formed in many minds and 
demanded answers. Its influence was 
felt over the whole country, and its dis- 
cussions have bobbed up here and there 
and everywhere ever since in articles, con- 
ferences and addresses. 

That the congestion exhibit answered 
questions as well as asked them, and that 
it has a constructive program to offer 
not only to New York but to the whole 
country are amply proved.by the decision 
just reached, and announced to-day for 
the first time, to hold an exhibit and con- 
ference of city planning next March. 
“Every American city needs a city plan 
now, is the conclusion of the committee, 
and the steps by which it has arrived at 
this conclusion are interestingly set forth 
in its announcement. 

While the organization bears the name 
of the Committee on Congestion of Popu- 
lation in New York, its scope and pur- 
pose are much wider. The program ap- 
proved by its executive committee is “to 
obtain a plan for the development of 
Greater New York, and other American 
cities, along economic, hygienic and aes- 
thetic lines; and to promote the better 
distribution of population throughout 
city, state and nation.” 

To establish the need for such a pro- 
gram, the committee offers as “admitted 
facts” the following: 

Many American cities with a population 
of over 50,000 have congescion of population, 
factories and offices; such congestion creates 
problems for which we cannot find solutions; 


no city should use all the land within its 
boundaries as intensively as is necessary in 
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its most congested areas,—to do so perpetu- 
ates congestion; no American city yet has 
a legal right to prescribe the height and use 
of buildings in its various sections; no city 
can develop normally without a plan which 
anticipates its growth for twenty-five or fifty 
years. ; 


As a means of stimulating considera- 
tion of the subject and of promoting far- 
sighted planning for the future, the com- 
mittee has adopted as its slogan the state- 
ment, “Every American city needs a city 
plan now.” It will show, it announces, 
the cost of the lack of a city plan in New 
York, the city planning which has been 
done in some American and foreign cities, | 
and the pressing need for a city plan in 
New York to-day. The conference on 
city planning in March will include an 
exhibit of the best developments from all 
over the world. Both exhibit and confer- 
ence will be keyed up to two major con- 
siderations: “the concentration of one- 
half the population of a great state in one 
city makes the problem of statewide im- 
portance; the concentration of one- 
nineteenth of a nation’s population in one 
city gives the problem national bearing.” 

There will be study of the best methods 
for distribution of population, for pro- 
moting feasible methods of locating fac- 
tories and industrial colonies, and an edu- 
cational. campaign to show the advan- 
tages of migration from congested cen- 
TELS: 


EMPLOYERS PAY 
FOR SANATORIUM CARE 


Massachusetts, almost invariably a 
leader in preventive measures, is devel- 
oping this year a most unique and prom- 
ising kind of co-operative effort in the 
prevention of tuberculosis. Massachu- 
setts was the first state to organize a 
board of health, dating from 1869. It 
was the first state to choose its factory 
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inspectors from the medical profession, 
this dating from 1906, and out of these 
two farsighted provisions of the law has 
grown during the past two months a plan 
by which manufacturers are assuming a 
part of the financial burden in seeing to 
it that operatives in their factories, found 
to have tuberculosis in the incipient 
stage, are sent to the Rutland Sanator- 
ium and given the best possible oppor- 
tunity for cure. 

The plan originated in Worcester 
which, with a string of neighboring 
towns and villages, forms one of the six- 
teen inspection districts into which the 
state is divided. As a result of the ac- 
tivity of Dr. M. G. Overlock, the state 
inspector of health in charge, seventy 
manufacturing plants, employing more 
than 20,000 hands, have followed the ex- 
ample of David H. Fanning, president of 
the Royal Worcester Corset Company, 
in agreeing to pay a part of the main- 
tenance cost of any of their employes 
sent to Rutland. The cost in the sana- 
torium is nine dollars a week. Of this 
the state pays five dollars and the com- 
pany four dollars. The term usually 
agreed upon is three months. At the 
end of that time, a large number of the 
cases have been so far restored that 
they can be taken to nearby, supervised 
boarding houses and farms and make 
room for new patients,—a plan hit upon 
to relieve the great pressure upon this 
institution which accepts only incipient 
cases. The employer continues his con- 
tribution. The boarding houses, con- 
ducted along approved lines, have sprung 
up all over the surrounding hills much as 
they have at Saranac Lake in New York. 

The factory inspection has been keyed 
up to take the greatest possible advan- 
tage of the co-operation of employers. 
Frequent visits are made to all plants, 
but to those in which the work rooms 
are full of dust, or where there are 
other conditions favoring tuberculosis, 
Dr. Overlock makes a visit once a 
month. All minors on the working staff 
are taken before him, and required to 
furnish a full family history. If there 
has been tuberculosis in the family, even 
remote, a medical examination is at once 
made. The others are examined more 
superficially, but the least trace of sus- 
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picious symptoms is at once seized upon 
as cause for an examination. In this 
way, it is believed, incipient cases among 
minors will be caught in their earliest 
stages. The system will later be extend- 
ed to adults. An extension of the 
plan to secure the interest and help of 
employers has begun in some other in- 
spection districts, and will eventually be 
introduced throughout the state. 

But the carefully laid plans to detect 
and ward off incipient cases comprise 
only one part of the Massachusetts plan 
to fight tuberculosis. In May three 
homes for advanced cases will be open- 
ed, and the development of the plan calls 
for additional homes, scattered through 
the state, until it shall have made com- 
plete provision for all cases, early or 
advanced. In view of the almost unani- 
mously expressed opinion at the recent 
International Tuberculosis Congress, 
that the strategic point of attack in the 
campaign is in isolating advanced cases, 
the provision of these homes is, perhaps, 
the most important plank in the Massa- 
chusetts health platform. Governor 
Guild is much interested in the whole 
plan. Ina recent letter to Dr. Overlock 
he wrote: “It has been a great pleasure 
for me to inaugurate the new policy of 
the commonwealth of provision for all 
cases of tuberculosis, not merely as at 
present the care of the curable, but the 
care of the incurable as well.” 


SALARY LOANS 
IN CINCINNATI 


The business of lending money on 
salaries and wages has received a prac- 
tical knockout blow in Cincinnati 
through the Commercial Tribune, which 
instituted the crusade, with the co-oper- 
ation of the officials of the city and of 
various private organizations. 

Aided by an ordinance which orders 
the licensing of salary loan offices and 
which makes a weekly report to the city 
auditor necessary, the campaigners have 
already been able to put one office out of 
business entirely, and to sew up all the 
others in the courts in such a way that 
it now seems very likely that most of 
these will retire rather than face the 
storm which awaits them. 
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_ D.H. Tolman is more deeply involved 
in Cincinnati than he has ever been be- 
fore. His son, E. E. Tolman, who is 


‘said to be connected with the business of 


his father, is under arrest and is now 
waiting a hearing in the police court. 
His manager has been arrested and con- 
victed on three counts. 

Although these cases have been ap- 
pealed to a higher court, an application 
for an order to restrain the further in- 
terference with the Tolman business has 
thus far been refused. 

D. H. Tolman has ordered his man- 
ager in Cincinnati to refuse to comply 
with the ordinance and unless the courts 
do issue this order the manager will be 
arrested every week. 

The Commercial Tribune has secured 
all of the Tolman forms from a former 
manager. These have all been printed 
together with a letter from the ex-man- 
ager in which the latter makes a complete 
exposé of the methods pursued behind the 
doors of one of his offices. 

The auditor of Cincinnati has declared 
his purpose of keeping up the fight. 
He has forced ten salary loan offices to 
pay a license fee and to comply with 
the provisions of the local ordinance. 
Agents have been permanently em- 
ployed by the official to watch the loan 
offices and to ferret out any new agents 
who may attempt to operate secretly. 

The Legal Aid Society which was re- 
cently formed to advise the poor, has 
made it its business to impress upon all 
who seek its meetings the futility of bor- 
rowing money from the salary loan peo- 
ple and has furnished a list of the com- 
panies which are classified as “loan 
sharks,” to every man and woman whom 
it could reach. 

In this way people who never read 
the newspapers are given information 
which they otherwise would probably 
never receive. 

The Legal Aid Society is also at work 
on a code of laws which will be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly at its 
coming session and which it is hoped 
will solve the question of loaning money 
on salaries and chattels in Ohio for all 
time. 

The attorneys of the society promise 
a law which will set a fixed rate, which 
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will include interest and expenses, on all 
such loans. It is said now that this rate 
will be either three or four per cent. 
The contemplated law will also contain 
a provision which will make the recov- 
ery of usury possible. 

It is further planned to have a pro- 
vision in the law similar to the Massa- 
chusetts statute, requiring the signatures 
of the wife, when a borrower is mar- 
ried, and of his employer. Some of the 
best attorneys in Cincinnati including 
former Prosecuting Attorney Benton 
Oppenheimer, are at work on these laws. 

Another movement now on foot is the 
founding of a salary loan office on the 
same basis as sevéral chattel loan offices 
which are now operating in the country, 
whose stockholders are philanthropists 
and men of wealth. 

Cincinnati has such a chattel loan com- 
pany and the men who are now fighting 
the salary loan business there are urging 
the stockholders of this company to take 
up the other work. 

The most gratifying thing of the Cin- 
cinnati campaign has been the falling 
off of business in the loan offices. The 
companies admit this and one broker left 
for Florida after explaining that his 
business had decreased seventy-five per 
cent during the campaign. 


FOR A COURT OF 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


One of the interesting bills to be 
brought before the 1909 session of the 
New York Legislature is that drawn by 
Bernhard Rabbino, relating to a special 
domestic relations court. Mr. Rabbino 
believes that if we have courts for the 
purpose of divorce, for separating moth- 
ers from children and children from fa- 
thers, we should have a separate tribunal 
to which families in discord could appeal. 

There are probably from 12,000 to 15,- 
009 domestic trouble cases handled yearly 
in Manhattan and the Bronx alone, but 
as no records are kept of summons 
cases,—and these come under that 
head,—it is not possible to compute the 
exact number. Probably it is greater 
than the number of cases handled by the 
children’s court, and a domestic relations 
court is justified by Mr. Rabbino, addi- 
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tionally, on the ground that it precedes 
the children’s court, having for its funda- 
mental purpose the preservation of the 
family as a unit, with an opportunity for 
fathers and mothers to secure the same 
expert and individual attention that is 
given to the children. 


Domestic affairs are admittedly out of 


place in a general police court. The un- 
fortunate participants are not in any sense 
criminals, and yet they are surrounded 
by thieves, pickpockets, drunkards, dis- 
orderly persons,—the regular rabble of 
the criminal court,—and an outraged self- 
respect is the consequence of such treat- 
ment. The present organization of mag- 
istrates’ courts contemplates that the mag- 
istrate shall sit one-half of the day on the 
bench and the other half shall be in 
chambers for the settlement of just such 
cases as Mr. Rabbino would bring before 
the domestic relations court. As a matter 
of practice, however, so congested are 
the courts and so pressing their work, 
that there is no time for this personal 
consideration which the law contemplates. 
The magistrate does what he can in the 
face of tremendous difficulties, but he has 
not the time to investigate these cases, 
and without proper attention there can be 
no adjustment of them. Divorce and 
separation are the natural results. 

The idea of such a court would be to 
prevent litigation as a whole and particu- 
larly to safeguard the homes of the poor, 
for the poor are those who are obliged to 
resort to police courts. The better-off 
take their affairs to the Supreme Court. 
It is very possible that these lower courts 
might develop into something higher, and 
many matrimonial difficulties which now 
cause a permanent rupture of relations 
be peaceably adjusted with judicial as- 
sistance. Such a court might also have a 
marked effect on juvenile crime, for any 
force that makes for better home condi- 
tions is preventive of crime. The bill re- 
quires also that the court of domestic re- 
lations have exclusive jurisdiction over 
all cases of abandonment, non-support, 
and the non-support of poor relatives as 
provided by law. 

The bill as drawn would make this do- 
mestic relations court part of the city 
magistrates’ courts, on the lines of the 
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children’s courts now being generally 
established throughout the country. The 
idea, however, would be to have a spe- 
cial court altogether, and if successful, 
this would probably be done. 

The introduction of this bill in the Leg- 
islature may bring to sharp discussion the 
whole question of division of jurisdic- 
tion in the city courts. The present 
established principle is that such courts 
should be divided geographically, cover- 
ing a certain borough or section of a bor- 
ough. The children’s court’ differs rad- 
ically from this and introduces a func- 
tional division. It is an open question 
whether, with the police courts crowded 
as they are, such a functional division has 
not become necessary for more cases than 
those of delinquent children,—whether 
the separation of special kinds of cases 
into children’s courts and into courts of 
domestic relations will not prove more 
effective than a further division of ter- 
ritory. 


THE YEAR IN 
MUNICIPAL EVENTS 


A review of municipal events and 
tendencies for the past year, which might 
be the title of Clinton Rogers Woodruff’s 
report as secretary of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, centers around efficiency 
and honesty in government as a result 
of clear accounting systems and under- 
standable statistics; widespread efforts at 
charter revision; a constantly growing 
sentiment for nomination reform; and a 
militant desire, evident in many sections, 
to tackle the problems which have grown 
up around the saloon in politics. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Munici- 
pal Statistics, the first of its kind. has al- 
ready resulted, Mr. Woodruff believes, 
in a number of cities reconstructing their 
accounts on a sounder and more substan- 
tial basis. The first year’s report shows 
a confusing lack of system in handling 
the receipts and disbursements of towns 
and cities; a wide variety of dates for 
closing the fiscal year; many defects in 
the treasurers’ methods of accounting; 
and the need for consolidation of the ad- 
ministration of trust funds. In many 
instances, money left to the community 
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for special purposes has been used by the 
town trustees for general purposes. 

But “the movement for uniform ac- 
counting proceeds without interruption.” 
Originated by the National Municipal 
League; it was given momentum by the 
Census Bureau and by legislation in Ohio 
and Massachusetts. Accounting investi- 
gations and reforms are being made the 
basis for an approach to the solution of 
important problems in Boston, in New 
York by the conspicuous work of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, and in Min- 
neapolis. The point of attack in Min- 
neapolis has been the administration of 
the school fund “which seems to have 
been particularly inadequate and ineff- 
cient.” A grand jury found “a startling 
and deplorably loose state of affairs.” 
The investigation was made by trained 
men from San Francisco and other Pa- 
cific Coast cities. In Wilmington there 
has been a thoroughgoing examination of 
municipal account. 

Legislative reference bureaus are being 
established to help in this movement, of 
particular value to Chicago which “is 
on the threshold of an era of public im- 
improvement which will call for the most 
intelligent direction from the city govern- 
ment.” Mr. Woodruff predicts that “we 
may expect within the next half dozen 
years to find a series of similar bureaus 
established in all the leading cities, gath- 
ering for their respective municipalities 
information concerning improvement; 
and, moreover, we may expect a further 
development, in that all of these bureaus 
and libraries will be so co-ordinated, each 
with the others, as to form a strong chain 
of information that will banish from the 
halls of legislation and the offices of ad- 
ministration, the dense ignorance that all 
too frequently found a welcome lodge- 
ment.” 

Charter changes are pressed every year 
more strongly to the front. It is true now 
that wherever a good government organ- 
ization of any sort is found, there will be 
accompanying it a campaign either for 
a new charter or for amendments to the 
existing one. Perhaps the most notice- 
able tendency of the movement is a de- 
mand for a greater degree of home rule 
for the cities which have been “subjected 
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to a degree of legislative buffeting that 
has well nigh destroyed the cherished 
ideal of self-government.” 

Nomination reform has been much dis- 
cussed, and a number of laws providing 
for direct nominations have become effec- 
tive during the year. Mr. Woodruff 
holds that the results of direct nomina- 
tions have, on the whole, ‘recommended 
themselves to those who are striving for 
the elimination of nomination monopoly 
and for the inauguration of a simpler and 
more direct form of election machinery.” 
Further, he holds that “it is now general- 
ly conceded, except by a very small and 
diminishing group of men, that the pre- 
paration and distribution of the ballots 
at the general election is a proper state 
function and expense.” 

The objections to direct nominations 
are discussed at length and finally dis- 
missed with the conclusion: “We must 
realize that we are living in a democracy, 
and that the election machinery must be 
democratic and must record the wishes 
of the people and be responsive to their 
desires. Direct nominations are a step in 
advance because they enable the people 
directly to express their wishes. No 
doubt they have made their mistakes, and 
will continue to make them; but they 
have had to bear the brunt of them in the 
past, and they must continue to bear them 
in the future; and this in the long run will 
prove to be the most effective way of 
building up an enlightened and efficient 
democracy.” 

The initiative and referendum are ad- 
vocated, because “they are unquestionably 
proving effective in breaking down some 
of the privileges and monopolies that have 
characterized political organizations for 
many years.” 


TO STIMULATE 
PARKS AND PLAY 


The Council of One Hundred, an auxil- 
iary to the Parks and Playgrounds As- 
sociation of New York, has been fully 
organized by Miss Pauline Robinson and 
Seth Thayer Stewart, with a member- 
ship of well known men and women who 
are interested in playground activities 
and civic improvement. At the first 
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meeting of the council at the home of 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, in Decem- 
ber, Richard Watson Gilder presided, in- 
troducing Mrs. George C. Riggs (Kate 
Douglas Wiggin), who read a valuable 
paper. Eugene A. Philbin, president of 
the Parks and Playgrounds Association, 
outlined the development of that organ- 
ization, which is the union of the Brook- 
lyn Society for Parks and Playgrounds 
and the Metropolitan Parks Association. 
Howard Bradstreet, the secretary of the 
association, gave through lantern slides 
a synopsis of the active work in conduct- 
ing playgrounds and baseball centers 
during the last season. Seth Thayer 
Stewart sketched a possible plan for the 
extension of the recreation idea through- 
out the city, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
spoke briefly on recreation for girls. 

The Council of One Hundred, of which 
Mr. Gilder is president, Jacob H. Schiff, 
George’ D. Pratt,’ Mrs- Frederick W. 
Whitridge and Mrs. Samuel Bowne Dur- 
yea, vice-presidents; and Miss Pauline 
Robinson, secretary and ‘treasurer, will 
meet two or three times a year. Its pur- 
pose is to assist individually and as a 
body in the active work of the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association. While much 
is being done by the city through park 
and school in the way of offering play 
facilities to children, nevertheless, so 
great is their number in New York, that 
only a small percentage of the possibili- 
ties have as yet been realized. With a 
miilion children of school age or under, 
occupied only a small part of the time, 
the street must be the chief resort for the 
large majority. 

The experience of last summer showed 
both the feasibility and the good result of 
‘organizing the children of the street by 
play leaders who appreciate the value of 
free play, and are acquainted with child 
nature. The plan of work as outlined 
calls for the placing of such play leaders 
in various sections of the city; the en- 
couraging of the establishment of places 
for recreation by different organizations 
and neighborhood committees, and for 
the provision and maintenance of various 
forms of play throughout the year in sec- 
tions otherwise neglected. During the 
summer the association maintained eight 
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vacant lots as playgrounds, eleven base- 
ball centers and a camp for boys. The 
neighbors of several of these. grounds. 
have asked to have them extended dur- 
ing the winter, and the association will 
undertake to do so early in the new year. 


NEW YORK STATE 
TRADE SCHOOL PLANS 


Much significance is attached to the 
recent organization of the New York 
state branch of the Nationa! Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. The passage of the indus- 
trial education bill last year opened up to 
the state possibilities in the way of in- 
dustrial education which it has not thus 
far been able to measure. A volunteer 
body of some sort has been needed to 
awaken interest and stir up the whole 
state. Particular opportunity offers 
among the up-state cities and it was with 
this in mind that the officers and advisory 
board were elected, for as the list shows, 
the members are representative of the 
state as a whole as well as of many lines 
of industrial and educational activity. 
The officers are: 


President, James F. McElroy, manager of 
the Consolidated Car Heating Company, Al- 
bany; vice-president, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, 
state commissioner of education, Albany; 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur L. Williston, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


Additional members of the executive 
committee are: 


V. Everit Macy, chairman of Board of 
Trustees, Teachers’ College, New .York; Jo- 
seph R. Campbell, president Diamond Saw 
and Stamping Works, Buffalo; Thomas D. 
Fitzgerald, president Allied Printing Trades 
Council of New York State, Albany; Frank 
L. Babbott, manufacturer and member of the 
School Board, Brooklyn. 


At a public meeting following the for- 
mation of the branch, considerable en- 
thusiasm was developed and a number 
of interesting papers were read. Of 
these, perhaps the most substantial con- 
tribution to the discussion of the evening 
was by Dr. William H. Maxwell, city 
superintendent of schools, New York, 
who presided. Among other things Dr. 
Maxwell said: 
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Certain things may be taken as demon- 
strated with regard to industrial education: 

First, trade schools are needed. They are 
needed for the sake of our industrial wealth 
and efficiency. They are needed for the 
sake of the boys and girls of this city. The 
best preparation for a trade is the manual 
training high school where, in connection 
with elements of a liberal education, stu- 
dents receive instruction in drawing, in 
tools, and in applications of art to industry. 
But these schools breed engineers, not jour- 
neymen. Hence we need schools to give 
training that will shorten and enrich the 
period of apprenticeship for the journey- 
man. 

Second, such schools must be a part of 
the public school system and must articulate 
directly and closely with the elementary 
schools, to the end that boys and girls be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen, or at least 
sixteen, may obtain that training which will 
enable them to ke of use in a shop; because 
it is in the public schools that the boys and 
girls are found who need such training. 

Third, to carry out this articulation, ele- 
mentary schools should have manual train- 
ing to discover these boys and girls who 
have an aptitude for mechanical pursuits. 
Brains are as necessary in mechanical pur- 
suits as in law or theology. 

Certain difficulties stand in our way: 

First, apathy of manufacturers who have 
shown little desire to obtain really skilled 
American workmen, as for example, the firm 
which established a school to train appren- 
tices and found that they were taken away 
by other firms as soon as they had learned 
a few tricks of the trade. 

Second, apathy of the financial authorities 
of the city who have just cut out the amount 
asked for by the Board of Education for 
shops and kitchens, and given only $22.000 
for a trade school. It is encouraging, how- 
ever, to remember that the first annual ap- 
propriation for manual training in Brooklyn 
was only $5,000. If we make good use of 
the small appropriation, the demonstration 
will secure larger appropriations in the 
future. 

Third, the foolish or nebulous arguments 
of many of those who have been advocating 
trade schools. Arguments have been fool- 
ish when they became pleas for the elimina- 
tion of existing high schools and the con- 
version of these institutions into trade 
schools. Those that have not been foolish 
have been largely nebulous, vapory exhorta- 
tions to establish trade schools, without the 
substance of a well considered plan. Such 
a well considered plan is now the great de- 
sideratum. While the advocates of trade 
schools have been talking, the Board of Edu- 
cation has established and maintained five 
prosperous and useful evening trade schools 
which ‘are patronized largely by apprentices. 
These evening trade schools confine their op- 
erations chiefly to the building and machin- 
ists’ trades. Shall we stop there? Will our 
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friends not give us a plan for teaching our 
three largest trades, clothing, beer brewing, 
and sugar refining? What we need farther 
is a well thought-out plan of co-operation 
between the school and the manufacturer, 


such as that at Fitchburg, Mass. 


For these reasons,—the apathy of manu- 
facturers, the apathy of the financial authori- 
ties of our city, and the need of definite, co- 
herent plans,—the cause of trade schools 
stands sorely in need of the aid of this local 
branch of the national society. The time 
is surely opportune when the Board of Edu- 
cation has appointed a standing committee 
on this subject and when the state, through 
the industrial education bill, passed last 
winter by the Legislature, has decided to 
give substantial financial assistance to any 
community that established trade schools. 


TO RESTRAIN 
HOLIDAY BEGGING 


The mummery and begging in which 
the children of New York city so gen- 
erally indulge Thanksgiving Day and 
other holidays have long been matters 
of concern and alarm to those who are 
interested in educational work with 
young people. Many articles have ap- 
peared denouncing the custom. On the 
morning of Thanksgiving, the New York 
Times contained an especially well di- 
rected effort to protest against this grow- 
ing evil. 

The children of Asacog Social Settle- 
ment, 52 Sands street, Brooklyn, partake 
very generally in these holiday mum- 
meries, masquerading and begging. The 
harmful results have long been realized, 
but the efforts heretofore used to modify 
the custom have been quite ineffective. 
It was resolved this year to undertake 
a different method of modifying the nuis- 
ance. 

It was found in all cases that the chil- 
dren had no idea why they should choose 
Thanksgiving for begging, beyond the 
fact that people gave them money on that 
day and all their playmates chose this 
method of “having fun,’ so of course it 
was necessary to be in the game. 

So with “having a good time” in mind, 
parents, young people, children, were in- 
vited to a festival on Thanksgiving eve. 
It seemed quite necessary to draw a 
moral lesson in the attempt to overthrow 
such a deeply seated custom, and this was 
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done through a series of tableaus and 
dances with connecting narrative. 

The probable historical setting of the 
Thanksgiving custom was _ presented 
through scenes of the Dutch in Holland, 


during the troublesome times of William 


of Orange, when the sea beggars made 
their famous pledge. Two tableaus 
showing the court scene and the banquet 
of the beggars were followed by a cos- 
tume dance by small boys which was 
called the “beggars’ march.” The Eng- 
lish contribution to the celebrations was 
in tableaus from the history of the Guy 
Fawkes plot. The Dutch and English 
transferred to America were shown by 
Peter Stuyvesant and his surrender; the 
southern scenes with their harvest ideas 
through a colored plantation sketch; the 
Puritans and Indians by tableaus and In- 
dian squaw dances. Then followed the 
times of the Revolution, with the tyranny 
of the British, the spirit of ’76, and the 
Evacuation Day celebration on November 
25, 1783. 

The tableaus were given in costume by 
the young people and children, about 
seventy-five taking part. The members 
of the Civic Club, composed of mothers 
and neighborhood women did a great 
deal in preparing the costumes and dress- 
ing the actors. 

The settlement had the valuable help of 
Miss Mari R. Hofer in preparing Dutch 
and Indian dances, and of Howard Brad- 
street, the narrator of the evening. 

Admission was by tickets given in clubs 
and classes, and the seating capacity of 
three hundred and twenty-five was taxed 
to over five hundred. But the carnival 
spirit was in the midst and no one minded 
the necessity of standing on a chair with 
a friend or two in order to catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of the stage. Several of 
the star performers became so interested 
in the audience that it was necessary to 
snatch the nearest boys or girls as the oc- 
casion demanded, hustle them to the im- 
provised “green” room, hastily dress 
them in remaining fragments of costumes 
far removed from the historic time, and 
with impromptu coaching from the 
wings, an attitude was struck worthy of 
any Dutch patriot or Puritan dignitary. 

The most gratifying results of the per- 
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formance were that the begging on the 
street was greatly.diminished. Many of 
the children did dress up and beg, for of 
course we could not expect a complete 
reformation on Sands street. But up to 
eleven o'clock not a begging child had 
been seen cn Asacog corner. Later in 
the day little beggars began to appear 
but in smaller numbers and at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, a very lively 
hour, all the children on the block were 
out playing their ordinary street games, 
and but one child was in fancy costume. 
From one tenement from which twenty 
children begged last year, but two in- 
dulged this year, one mother having been 
to the festival, and really beginning to 
realize the dangers of street gaieties for 
the first time, refused to permit her eight 
year old girl to parade in fancy dress, at 
which the child volunteered to stay in 
bed, feeling life was too dull for words, 
and besides she was tired from the night 
before, the carnival spirit having worked 
itself out. In reality it was the “day after 
the fun.” 


FOLK DANCES 
IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The pupils in the Lincoln School, sit- 
uated in the suburbs of Burlington, Iowa, 
feel no restraint from want of room to 
play, for the school grounds are as large 
as a small park, and stretches of prairie 
land roll before and behind the building. 
Beautiful oaks and elms form tiny for- 
ests round about, a brook rushes through 
the outskirts, and in each season nature 
calls so loudly to the boy that it requires 
all the ingenuity of teachers and truant 
officers to keep him in school. Many na- 
tionalities have congregated in this part 
of the city, for it is a factory district, and 
each September there are enrolled little 
Germans, Russians, Swiss and Irish who 
are instinctively antagonistic to one an- 
other. 

The teachers of Lincoln School have 
found it advisable to be present during 
the noon hour, as well as during recess, 
to prevent the playing of rough games 
in which many children were injured, 
or which resulted in fighting. 

About ten years ago a may-pole was 
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introduced, which revolutionized the 
school. A small organ was carried into 
the yard and as many as forty children 
took part in this dance at the same time. 


About five years ago, fearing that this 
dance would become monotonous, other 
folk dances were introduced, and now 
one may see during all intermissions, 
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groups of boys and girls dancing the gav- 
otte der kaiserin, Irish reel, Highland 
fling, sword dance, dance of the Alpine 
peasants and the minuet. In order that 
even these should not become uninter- 
esting, costumes have been provided for 
each dance, and this is bound to be the 
greatest aid in discipline; for what boy 
will play truant when he can impersonate 
Washington in the minuet or some Scot- 
tish hero in the sword dance or High- 
land fling. To defray the expense of the 
costumes, a play was given,—Spyri’s 
Heidi. This met with such success that 
they now have a dramatic club, whose 
members have presented Old-Fashioned 
Girl, Eight Cousins and Little Baron to 
large audiences in the Opera House. 
Many unruly boys have become docile, 
after impersonating some genuinely hon- 
est boy character. The manners and 
dress of both boys and girls have been 
much improved since they have taken 
part in these plays. 

‘The folk-dances have been used in this 
school for so many years that all are pre- 
pared to say that they are a success with 
the boys in as great a degree as they are 
with the girls. A boy seldom refuses to 
join in the dances. The most enjoyable 
period during the session is the time of 
the rhythmic play. They need no other 
punishment for disobedience than to 
threaten to refuse to play for the folk 
dances. 


THE STANDARD FOR A 
ICITYS SURVEY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Social research on a city-wide scale is 
a contemporary product. Appropriately 
old London was the first to have its liv- 
ing conditions comprehensively investi- 
gated. To Charles Booth belongs the 
credit of having initiated and set the type 
of such enquiry. His great work in sev- 
enteen volumes on Life and Labor in 
London standardized methods and results 
in some lines of civic investigation. Its 
data were almost entirely derived from 
secondary documentary sources furnished 
by official records and the reports of vol- 
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untary agencies, but the originality with 
which it is everywhere stamped lies in the 
handling and verifying of the material 
thus acquired. The whole great analysis 
and synthesis of the largest city popula- 
tion of the world, thus attempted for the 
first time, deserves to be ranked as one 
of the greatest achievements of the clos- 
ing decade of the nineteenth century. 
That this brave pioneering was attempted 
by one of London’s great shippers, and 
that it was so successfully carried 
through to completion at a cost of twenty 
years of labor and a quarter million of 
dollars, also sets a standard of self-exact- 
ing citizenship worthy alike of the world’s 
greatest city and of one of its most mod- 
est and personally resourceful citizens. 
The extent to which this survey of 
London afforded intelligent incentive and 
basis for the reconstructive civic spirit 
and work which attended and followed 
it is demonstrated by contemporary his- 
tory. The voluntary efforts to improve 
conditions, and the London County Coun- 


cil’s achievement in increasing open and © 


street spaces and in furnishing housing 
and other equipment for city life, were on 
a scale befitting the foundation in fact 
substantially laid by Mr. Booth’s monu- 
mental work. Liverpool, Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham and many provincial cities re- 
ceived impetus and direction in their 
heroic efforts to ascertain and improve 
their own conditions. 

Seebohm Rowntree followed Mr. 
Booth’s example in his study of poverty 
in York, but went beyond his methods in 
making a first hand investigation of the 
facts. Robert W. deForest and Law- 
rence Veiller set the type for American 
enquiry into city conditions by their in- 
vestigation and reports of the Tenement 
House Problem in New York. And now 
the Pittsburgh Survey registers the most 
inclusive standard thus far set in ascer- 
taining the facts of living conditions in a 
typical industrial community. In co- 
operating to carry through this construc- 
tive survey the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and this magazine achieve the most 
noteworthy fulfilment of their common 
purpose to improve social and living 
conditions in the United States. 
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PREACHING AND 
PRACTICE 
JACOB A. RIIS 


These two 
Christmas 
stamps are next 
of kin. Our Red 
Cross stamp is 
the youngest 
child of the 
Danish Jule- 


a tahs 


which 


marke 
sprang out of a 
country postmas- 
ter’s brain to take 
its place among the 
most effective 
weapons in the 


al 


world-wide fight 
with the white 
plague. Of what 
stout stock the 
family are,—it is a big family by this 
time, with sons and daughters in many 


wy. 
3 
As 
2) 
x 
7} 
a 
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_ lands,—this year’s issue of the Danish 


stamp tells ata glance. For the big build- 
ing pictured in it is the “Christmas Stamp 
Sanatorium,” built for tuberculous chil- 
dren out of the half pennies the Danish 
people have given these five years as their 
contribution to the great campaign. 

Denmark is a little country. All in 
all it has not much more than half as 
many people as the Greater New York, 
if indeed it has so many. Yet in so short 
a time it has wrought so great a tangible 
result. What it has further wrought in 
the way of arousing public interest and 
guiding public education in this matter 
is beyond calculation. For the last is 
the biggest end of the work of the Christ- 
mas stamp, wherever it goes. 

In New York city two years ago we 
raised a great outcry about child cripples, 
made so by tuberculosis. We counted 
five thousand or more in the tenements 
of the metropolis and decided that their 
one chance of life lay in building a hos- 
pital on the seashore, on the lines of the 
little one now run on Coney Island by the 
Association for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor. Forthwith money 
was raised, a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars, to build a much bigger one with, 
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and architects were set to work to draw 
plans. The city appropriated a site ina 
great seashore park, to be laid out for 
the people. Then there happened what 
so often happens in New York when a 
great public enterprise is to be carried 
out. It ran into a rut, somehow. Money 
became tight, the controller could not 
find the funds, park and hospital were 
side-tracked and stayed so. 

They are side-tracked yet. The money 
kind-hearted New Yorkers gave for the 
children is in the bank. The little crip- 
ples still crawl around their tenements. 
The winds blow over the ocean and waste 
their healing balm. The park is as far 
away as ever. And the purses of the 
charitable snap with an extra twist of 
tightness when they think of it all. Next 
time we shall plead the children’s cause 
in vain. 

That is the way of New York. The 
picture above tells the way of poor little 
Denmark. No doubt there is an excuse, 
or a string of them, for the American 
city. But excuses do not mend aching 
joints and wasted frames. How long be- 
fore New York will catch up with Den- 
mark? Would it not be fine if this lusty 
son of a worthy sire, the Red Cross 
Christmas stamp, were to help get us 
started again? 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
EMORY R. JOHNSON 


University of Pénnsylvania 


The Confessions of a Railroad Signal- 
man by J. O. Fagan is an exceptionally 
able book, worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of every student of the causes of 
railroad accidents.t. The author gives 
his qualifications for writing the book 
by saying that he “has been a telegraph 
operator and towerman for twenty-seven 
years and part of the time chief clerk 
to a railroad superintendent,” and he fur- 
ther adds that “the extent of territory 
covered by this experience is even wider 
than one would suppose. For a telegraph 
operator is, of necessity, one of the best 


1The Confessions of a Railroad Signalman, J. O. 
Fagan. Pp. 182. Price $1.00, Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., 1908. This book may be 
obtained at publisher’s price through the offices 
of CHARITIBS AND THD COMMONS. 
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posted men in the service.” In addition 
to this experience from which a knowl- 
edge of the subject has been gained, the 
author possesses a remarkably well 
trained mind and has command of ex- 
ceptionally clean English. 

‘Lhe main thesis of the book is that ac- 
cidents are due mairly to non-observance 
of rules. ‘Railroad managers, therefore, 
sooner or later will come to understand 
that the one thing needed in the railroad 
service at the present day is to educate 
employes to appreciate the fact that suc- 
cessful and safe railroading in the future 
will have to depend, not upon the multi- 
plication of safety devices or the recon- 
struction of rules, but upon the personal 
effort and conduct of conscientious, alert, 
and careful men.” FTurthermore, the au- 
thor has ‘“‘arrived at the conclusion that 
on our railroads the interests of the com- 
munity have become secondary to those 
of the employe and his organization.” 
Mr. Fagan also maintains that “it is ac- 
tually a matter of reasonable demonstra- 
tion that at least seventy-five per cent of 
the casualties might be avoided by in- 
crease of interest on the part of the em- 
ploye, and the earnest concentration of 
his best thought on the subject.” 

The natural remedy for the situation, 
as stated by Mr. Fagan, would lie in the 
observance by employes of the company’s 
rules and regulations, in the discipline by 
the management of all employes for each 
and every non-observance of any rule, 
and the enforcement of discipline with 
appropriate penalties regardless of the 
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personality of those subjected to disci- 
pline. ‘Lhe enforcement of discipline, 
moreover, should not be made to depend 
upon consequences resulting from non- 
observance of rules. Employes should 
be penalized by loss of pay for their dis- 
regard of the rules or regulations wheth- 
er their actions do or do not result in 
casualties. 

Mr. Fagan, however, believes, and 
brings convincing evidence to show, that 
the above remedy is beyond hope. The 
organizations of which the railroad em- 
ployes are members take the position that 
the member who violates a rule is to be 
defended against condemnation by the 
public or discipline by the management. 
Instead of taking the view that the in- 
terests of the public are paramount to 
those of any individual railroad emplcye, 
the railroad employes’ organization seeks 
invariably to shield its members against 
the consequences of their actions. *ur- 


thermore, the managers of most railroads. 


have decided that the strict enforcement 
of the rules and the punishment of those 
who do not observe the rules result in 
sO many controversies with the labor 
unions and are so destructive of harmoni- 
ous relations between the company and 
the unions, that it is better to strive for 
harmony rather than to enforce discipline. 
In other words, discipline and the safety 
of the public are made subsidiary to the 
maintenance of harmonious relations 
with the employes. Such being the sit- 
uation, Mr. I'agan believes that reform 
is not to be expected within railway man- 
agement but must come from 
the outside as the result of the 
exercise of governmental au- 
thority. The government 
must punish employes for non- 
observance of rules and penal- 
ize railroad officers for the 
non-enforcement of their reg- 
ulations. 

The analyses and arguments 
of the book are convincing. 
The position taken by Mr. 
Fagan is one the accuracy of 
which will doubtless be vigor- 
ously denied by. the organiza- 
tions of railroad employes and 
will be to some extent ques- 
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tioned by the responsible management of 
railroads. However, it seems to the au- 
thor of this review that Mr. Fagan-has 
established his thesis. 


INDUSTRIAL ITALY 
ARTHUR P. KELLOGG 


The simple Italian peasant, he whose 
meager village life was so accurately 
drawn by Mr. Mangano in earlier issues 


of this magazine, is familiar in every 


city in this country, and we have in 
America what is probably a fair appre- 
ciation of his poverty, his hardships and 
the longing for better things which send 
great blocks of the population of rural 
provinces flocking across the Atlantic. 
‘Of industrial Italy we know less, hav- 
ing few sources of information. If the 
life of the factory towns is really as bad 
as The Forewarners,’ by Giovanni Cena, 
makes it,—if wages are as low, work as 
hard, housing as squalid and amusements 
as few,—then we have in the book a 
story of remarkable growth in wretched- 
ness, for the manufacturing towns of 
northern Italy are, as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward points out in the introduction to the 
English translation, only forty years old. 

The book makes clear the source of the 
socialist vote in the Italian Parliament 
and the human stuff which the railway 
and other big strikes are made of. It is, 
supposedly, the life story of a Turin 
printer. Starting as the son of a clay 
digger, he graduates into the working 
world after a childhood spent in an or- 
phanage. Having some little education 
more than his fellows, he becomes a 
proofreader for a house which is putting 
on the Italian market the standard works 
of science and philosophy in all lan- 
guages. This gives him stronger meat 
than a weak body and an overwrought 
mind can digest, and he becomes op- 
pressed with the wrongs of his class, with 
the grind of the factory and the squalid 
life of the house where he has a tiny 
cell in the garret. There he piles up, in 

1The Forewarners, Giovanni Cena, 1908, New 
York, Doubleday, Page and Company. Trice $1.50. 
This book may be ordered at publisher's VPrice 


through the office of CHARITIES AND THE CoMm- 
MONS. 
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proof sheets, a library of the greatest 
books in the world. Pouring over them | 
by night, half-fed, unsociable, brooding, 
his mind slips gradually from its+moor- 
ings and he throws his life away as a 
sacrifice, for this book, the story of his 
life and the story of his class, is hidden 
in his bosom. A tragic death, he believes, 
will cause it to be published and set afoot 
nothing short of a revolution. 

The book does not tell the manner of 
his death, but it implies that he threw 
himself in front of the King’s automobile, 
which he often met in his wanderings 
outside the city. It typified to him the 
oppression which he felt,—‘the griefs of 
others I have such a longing to relieve 
that the desire becomes a torment to me, 
and I cannot shake myself free from it 
except by action.” Of the automobile 
drivers he had written: “Whilst the no- 
bility are trying to draw in their claws 
so as not to exasperate us, here come 
these bourgeoise parvenus to insult us 
in our own house. Yes, in our own house, 
for the highroad belongs to the peasant . 
and the poor man.” His studies, which 
put him above the other workmen, were 
themselves his undoing, for the substance 
of Tolstoi and Spencer became so much 
more to him than the form, that his work 
grew bad and worse until he was dis- 
charged,—an incident convincing to one 
who has attempted to read proof with an 
eye to things greater than commas and 
spelling. 

Out of it all he worked a scheme of 
things as they ought to be, which, whether 
it came. from the proofreader or from the 
author who takes a proofreader’s smart- 
ing sense of wrong as his theme, makes 
an interesting program: 


A king who has a lofty ideal of society 
wishes to lead his subjects up to it by his 
methods of government, and is willing to 
abdicate when he feels that they are really 
free. His chief instruments in the work 
of redemption are doctors and school teach- 
ers. On the one hand freedom, on the other 
action. Freedom from error whilst doing 
everything to favor and afford sufficient 
light. A tendency to abolish all forms of 
restraint, from the material ones for crim- 
inals to the moral ones for all men; from 
handcuffs to laws. The gradual abolition 
of hereditary rights of property; every hu- 
man being to have the needful, and every- 
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thing to return to a common fund at his 
death. The legal personality of women, and 
the equality of the sexes, to be recognized 
as steps to the conquest of individuality, 
liberty, happiness. Each to be free to de- 
velop to the utmost his own life, his own 
affections. Birth and education to be pro- 
tected. Rest to be ensured to old age. Pub- 
lic hygiene to be watched over till disease 
be eliminated. E\very facility to be afforded 
to manufactures, commerce and science, so 
as to encourage man to conquer himself, the 
earth, the heavens. Faith in progress, as if 
it were not,—and it is not,—destined to die 
with our earth. The worship of life. 


Such a scheme and the style and force 
‘of the book are difficult to associate with 
the neurasthenic proofreader, skiifully as 
the author has drawn the background and 
made the man’s thought develop over his 
proof table. 

But whether the character be drawn 
convincingly or not, the book gives a 
wonderfully clear and sharp-cut picture 
of the environment of such a worker. 
Some bits of description stand out above 
the others, one of them the Turin tene- 
ment, where “from the first flights of 
stairs, carpeted and warmed by hot air 
pipes, to the bare flight of our top floor, 
the steps grew ever steeper and steeper. 
Fach evening we passed through all the 
social zones, hot, temperate and cold; 
we were lodged in the arctic regions.” 
There were 142 of these steps to the top 
floor, where naught but poverty dwelt,— 
a penniless poet with a sister’ who sup- 
ported him, a lonely working girl, a 
woman of the streets, a drunkard and his 
screaming, beaten wife and half-witted 
children, and Cimisin, a cobbler, who al- 
ways “was whistling at full speed to the 
accompaniment of his hammer. The tears 
of women, the curses of drunkards, had 
for so many years mingled with the mer- 
riment of that harmless madman.” 

His history of the printing shop is com- 
plete and modern, even to the point where 
the men went back to their cases after a 
strike, only to find that long rows of lino- 
types with women operators had displaced 
them. These women, he thought, might 
have among them one fitted to be his 
mate, but he was too shy to seek her out. 
He could see them only as workers at 
the almost human machines, or where 
“the cylinders revolved with a loud din, 
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the sheets rained out one on top of the 
other, the women in their long overalls 
kept on repeating their monotonous move- 
ments, feeding the sheets into the press 
or collecting them into piles. On two 
side platforms the women were in con- 
stant motion. A hundred women and a 
hundred men. It was impossible to im- 
agine that relations other than those ex: 
isting between the several parts of a ma- 
chine might be formed between these be- 
ings created for a mutual tebe 
Still he wonders vaguely if 

perhaps in this uniformity of action, for- 
eign to and apart from the monotonous toil 
which exhausts them, something exists, 
smiles, shines? Have some got a small 
bird singing in their hearts whilst their 
hands grow grimy at the wheel? 4 
No love of their work,—that is to say, of their 
life—inspired them; each of them constant- 
ly saw the work of an hour, a mere frag- 
ment, leave his hands anonymously and for- 
ever, and none of them could ever say of 
anything, “That is my work!” What. will re- 
main of them at the end of their lives to 


prove that they have lived? In truth, they 
have not lived. 


Of the women in his tenemeut, girls 
who were not harnessed to a factory, he 
found even less of life, though perhaps 
more of womanhood. Going with his 
friend to see the latter’s young sister in 
a maternity hospital, he reflects that this 
is the way with many of them,—‘love 
leads to the hospital.” The patients there 
are mostly unmarried girls. The married 
ones have few children now. ‘How talk 
of love, of family life, in a society which 
deals out the same ration to the single 
man and to the father of a family?” 

His friend starves, the sister dies, the 
drunkard’s wife, mother of six, takes her 
life—everyone whom he knew, it seems, 
all the associates high up in the attic of 
the “aéropolis,’ come to grief and mis- 
ery and death. He greatly admires the 
woman, a physician, who visits them. 
“She picks up, joins, straightens out in- 
numerable threads ; she seems to be weav- 
ing a tapestry of which she will only 
complete’ a tiny bit, a work which she 
has inherited from one generation and 
will transmit to another.” She offers him 
a part in her work, but he feels “‘incapa- 
ble of giving myself i in small doses. ~ “He 
is impatient, irritable for “something 
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ready to hand, swift as lightning,” that 
shall right all wrongs and ease all pain 
at a stroke. He cannot work with others, 
or for others, and so he tucks his story 
into his bosom and starts out to meet the 
King’s car. Almost at the last he con- 
fesses, “I have passed beside life.” 


SCHOOL REPORTS’ 


Reviewed by ROLAND P. FALKNER 


To the great majority of people the 
school report is the only tangible evidence 
of what the school administration is do- 
ing. The citizens generally cannot be 
expected to know what goes on in the 
school rooms or in the meetings of boards 
of education, nor what is taking shape 
in the back of the superintendent’s head. 
Even were they afforded the utmost op- 
portunity and gifted with such unusual 
perception, it is not likely that without 
convenient summaries and condensed 
statements they could form any idea of 
the public school system as a whole. 

If the school report is at once the evi- 
dence and test of the school administra- 
tion, it is clear that its ideal is such a 
marshalling of the facts regarding the 
schools of the city as will give the reason- 
ably intelligent citizen a clear notion of 
just how well the schools are performing 
the duties entrusted to them. 

The book before us is a study of the 
school reports for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far and in what manner they 
seek to embody such ideal. It is a study 
‘in comparative administration. 

This study reveals so wide a diversity 
among school reports as to preclude the 
idea of any consensus of opinion as to 
what they should contain. While unti- 
formity of scope and treatment is not to 
be expected, it might reasonably be antici- 
pated that the similar purposes of the 
school administration in different places 
would give to these reports a certain 
family resemblance. In so far as such a 
resemblance can be traced, it does not 

1School Reports and School Efficiency by David S. 
Snedden and William H. Allen for the New York Com- 
mittee on the Physical Welfare of School Children. 


New York, 1908. Pp. 183. This book will be sent by 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS postpaid for$1 50. 
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appear to be so much the result of parallel 
internal development as the product of ex- 
ternal compulsion or suggestion. State 
educational departments charged with 
allotment of state school funds accord- 
ing to a fixed unit in school work, have 
led to an emphasis upon such units. A 
similar influence has been exerted by the 
United States Bureau of Education in 
its request for information along certain 
definite lines. 

Apart from these influences tending to- 
ward a certain uniformity, there are oth- 
er forces working in the same direction 
though less effectively. The trend of 
present discussion in educational affairs 
is not without its influence, and when 
certain facts are needed to point a moral 
or adorn a tale the experience of other 
cities points to investigations or arrange- 
ments of material which are new to the 
city in question. Conscious effort to 
promote uniform treatment of statistical 
data, a theme which has been discussed 
almost to weariness by the National Edu- 
cation Association and kindred organiza- 
tions, has been singularly fruitless. 

With these general considerations by 
way of introduction, the work takes up 
its main theme, the scope of educational 
statistics. In them we find the condensa- 
tion of educational experience, and here 
more than in other parts of the text we 
should expect the experience and prac- 
tice of one city to be helpful to another. 
Too often, indeed almost universally, the 
tables of facts are isolated from the text 
of the report, and no effort is made to 
explain their meaning or set forth the sa- 
lient features which they present. In 
view of the volume of ‘tabular matter 
there is a painful poverty of interpreta- 
tion. 

The method pursued by the author in 
his record of the facts, is to furnish a 
specimen table from the different re- 
ports in regard to each matter touched 
upon, a selection of the simpler and then 
the more detailed statements to be found 
in them. The following heads are treated 
in this way: School plant, expenditure, 
census, attendance, age of pupils, promo- 
tions, survival, compulsory attendance, 
high schools, vacation schools, libraries, 
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medical inspection, teachers and sum- 


maries. The variety of forms exhibited 
is highly instructive although, it may be 
confessed, somewhat bewildering. The 
author has confined himself so strictly to 
a study of methods that he is disposed to 
let the tables speak for themselves. There 
is here, too, an absence of interpretation. 
Tables of figures may speak for them- 
selves but to understand them one must 
know their language. One eannot help 
but feel that in many cases some explana- 
tion why the detailed tables are to be re- 
garded as superior, other than the fact 
that they are more detailed, would have 
been more illuminating and would have 
relieved somewhat the monotony of this 
important chapter for the general reader. 

No attempt is made to outline a model 
report. We have instead in chapter 5 a 
series of questions which might be an- 
swered in a school report. The list does 
not pretend to be exhaustive but in reali- 
ty it constitutes a somewhat formidable 
program, if it be assumed that the greater 
part of these questions should receive 
attention. 

Conscious of the fact that somewhat 
staggering demands are made on the 
school administration, the discussion of 
“suggested economies and improvement” 
comes as an antidote. This is a brief 
discussion of short cuts and methods to 
get at desired results. It looks to a sim- 
plification of records and such forms and 
registers as will supply the needed infor- 
mation, without excessive work. This 
is a very vital point and the suggestions 
as far as they go are admirable. 

While the subject presented in these 
pages is thoroughly technical, the work 
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may be commended most heartily to 
school authorities and to all who are in- 
terested in the progress of our schools. 
It is an appeal for exact information and 
should not be passed by without a hear- 
ing. Such information in regard to our 
schools,—one of the most important 
branches of our government,—is pain- 
fully lacking. It has too often been as- 
sumed that the management of schools 
was a matter for experts of which out- 
siders could not properly judge. Within 
certain limits this is true, but it does not 
distinguish between the scholastic and the 
administrative sides of school work. We 
undoubtedly need both among our school 
authorities, and in the public at large a 
keener perception of the requisites of a 
sound and effective administration. It is 
not, perhaps, too much to say that there 
is no great business enterprise of the peo- 
ple of which they know so little as they 
do of their schools. In private affairs 
such ignorance on the part of directors 
and stockholders would lead to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The authorship of the several chapters 
of the book is distinctly stated. The gen- 
eral considerations herein briefly noted 
are the work of Dr. Snedden; the particu- 
lar application to the city of New York 
is the work of Dr. Allen. Those who are 
familiar with Dr. Allen’s work answer 
that he can always be relied upon for a 
readable and spicy statement. But in 
view of the predominantly local interest 
of his discussion and the inexorable limits 
of space, it has seemed best in the fore- 
going notice to lay the greater emphasis 
on those large aspects of the subject 


which are from the pen of Dr. Snedden. 


Drawn by Joseph Stella. 


HYMN OF PITTSBURGH 


BY RICHARD REALF 


Y father was mighty Vulcan, 
I am Smith of the land and sea, 

The cunning spirit of Tubal Cain 

Came with my marrow to me; 
I think great thoughts strong-winged with steel, 

I coin vast iron acts, 
And weld the impalpable dream of Seers 

Into utile lyric facts. 


I am monarch of all the forges, 
I have solved the riddle of fire, 

-he Amen of Nature to need of Man, 
Echoes at my desire; 

I search with the subtle soul of flame, 
The heart of the rocky earth, 

And out from my anvils the prophecies 
Of the miracle years blaze forth. 


I am swart with the soot of my chimneys, 
I drip with the sweats of toil, 
I quell and scepter the savage wastes 
And charm the curse from the soil; 
I fling the bridges across the gulfs, 
That hold us from the To Be, 
And build the roads for the bannered march 
Of crowned Humanity. 


Published in the Nattonal Labor Tribune, 
Saturday, February 23, 1878. 
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THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 
PAUL. U. KELLOGG 


Engineers have a simple process by 
which in half an hour’s time they strike 
off a “blue print” from a drawing into 
which has gone the imagination of a pro- 
cession of midnights, and the exacting 
work of a vast company of days. 

God and man and nature,—whosoever 
you will,—have draughted a mighty and 
irregular industrial community at the 
headwaters of the Ohio; they have 
splashed, as Kipling puts it, at a ten 
league canvas with brushes of comet's 
hair. Under the name of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, Charities Publication Committee 
has carried on a group of social investiga- 
tions in this great steel district. In a 
sense, we have been blue-printing Pitts- 
burgh. Our findings will be published 
in a series of special numbers of which 
this is the first, covering in order: 


I.—The People; 
Tt ——T hte Place= 
T——The Work: 


Full reports, are to be published. later 
in a series of volumes by the Russell Sage 


gars 


Foundation and, throughout, the text will 
be reinforced with such photographs, pas- 
tels, maps, charts, diagrams and tables 
as will help give substance and’ reality 
to our presentations of fact. 

In this sense, then, it is a blue print 
of Pittsburgh, that we attempt. At least 
the analogy of the draughting room may 
make it clear that the work, as we con- 
ceive it, lies, like the blue print, within 
modest outlay and reasonable human 
compass. Our presentation must frank- 
ly lack the mechanical fidelity and in- 
clusiveness of the engineer's negative; 
but we can endeavor to bring. out in re- 
lief the organic truth of the situation by 
giving body and living color, as we see 
them. to what would otherwise be but 
the thin white. tracings of a town. 

Occasional articles have been published 
during the year, but the results of the 
Survey are put forward for the first time 
as a consecutive whole in the pages that 
follow. , Here, is. the place, then, for a 
simple statement of the drive and scope 
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of the work as ‘conceived by those ‘who 
have carried it forward: 

The Pittsburgh Survey has been a 
rapid, close range investigation of living 
conditions in the Pennsylvania steel dis- 
trict. It has been carried on by a special 
staff organized under the national publi- 
cation committee which prints this maga- 
zine. It has been financed chiefly by 
three grants, of moderate amount, from 
the Russell Sage Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions. It has 
been made practicable by co-operation 
from two quarters,—from a remarkable 
group of leaders and organizations in so- 
cial and sanitary movements in different 
parts of the United States, who entered 
upon the field work as a piece of national 
good citizenship; and from men, women 
and organizations in Pittsburgh who 
were large-minded enough to regard 
their local situation as not private and pe- 
culiar, but a part of the American prob- 
lem of city building. 

The outcome has been a spirited piece 
of inter-state co-operation in getting at 
the urban fact in a new way. For con- 
sider what has already been done in this’ 
field in America. We have counted our 
city populations regularly every ten years, 
—in some states every five. We have 
known that the country has grown and 
spread out stupendously within the cen- 
tury, and that within that period our cit- 
ies have spread out and filled up with 
even greater resistlessness. How goes it 
with them? What more do we know? 
True, we have profited by incisive anal- 
yses of one factor or another which en- 
ters into social well-being,—tuberculosis, 
factory legislation, infant mortality, pub- 
lic education, to name examples; and we 
have heard the needs of particular neigh- 
borhoods described by those who know 
them. But there is something further, 
synthetic and clarifying, to be gained 
by a sizing up process that reckons at 
once with many factors in the life of a 
great civic area, not going deeply into all 
subjects, but offering a structural exhibit 
of the community as a going concern. 
This is what the examining physician de- 
mands before he accents us as an insur- 
ance risk, what a modern farmer puts his 
soils and stock through before he plants 


ings are presented. 
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his crops, what the consulting electrician 
performs as his first work “when he is 
called in to overhaul a manufacturing 
plant. And this, in the large, has been 
the commission undertaken by the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. 

The main work was set under way in 
September, 1907, when a company of 
men and women of established reputation 
as students of social and industrial prob- 
lems, spent the month in Pittsburgh. On 
the basis of their diagnosis, a series of 
specialized investigations was projected 
along a few of the lines which promised 
significant results. The staff has included 
not only trained investigators but also 
representatives of the different races who 
make up so large a share of the working 
population dealt with. Limitations of 
time and money set definite bounds to the 
work, which will become clear as the find- 
The experimental 
nature of the undertaking, and the un- 
favorable trade conditions which during 
the past year have reacted upon economic 
life in all its phases, have set other limits. 
Our inquiries have dealt with the wage- 
earners of Pittsburgh (a) in their rela- 
tion to the community as a whole, and 
(b) in their relation to industry. Under 
the former we have studied the genesis’ 
and racial make-up of the population; its 


physical setting and its social institutions ;’ 


under the latter we have studied the gen- 
eral labor situation; 
labor control in the steel industry; child 


labor, industrial education, women in in-’ 
dustry, the cost of living, and industrial, 


accidents. 

From the first, the work of the inves- 
tigations has been directed to the service 
of local movements for improvement. 
For, as stated in a mid-year announce- 
ment of the Survey, we have been study- 
ing the community at a time when nascent 
social forces are asserting themselves. 
Witness the election of an independent 
mayor three years ago, and Mr. Guthrie’s 
present fight to clear councils of graft. 
Within the field of the Survey and within 
one year, the Pittsburgh Associated Char- 
ities has been organized; the force of 
tenement inspectors has been doubled and 
has carried out a first general housing 
census, and a scientific inquiry, under the 


hours, wages, and 
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name of the Pittsburgh Typhoid Commis- 
sion, has been instituted into the disease 
which has been endemic in the district for 
over a quarter of a century. . A civic im- 
provement commission, representative in 
membership and perhaps broader in scope 
than any similar body in the country, is 
now in process of formation. 

A display of wall maps, enlarged pho- 
tographs, housing plans, and other graph- 
ic material was the chief feature of.a civ- 
ic exhibit held in Carnegie Institute -in 
November and Decemover, following the 
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defined in other terms. First among 
American cities in the production of iron 
and steel, we are told that it ranks fifth 
as a general manufacturing center. There 
are forty-seven furnaces within forty 
miles of the heart of the city, with an 
annual capacity of over seven million 
tons of pig iron,—more than twenty-five 
per cent of the total production in the 
United States. Statistics of the Ameri- 
can iron trade for 1907 show that Alle-- 
gheny county produced a fourth of all 
Bessemer steel and a third of all open 
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From Pittsburgh Civic Exhibit, Carnegie Institute, November-December, 1908. 


joint conventions in Pittsburgh of the 
American Civic Association and the Na- 
tional Municipal League. The local 
civic bearings of the Survey were the 
subject of the opening session of these 
conventions. Its economic aspects were 
brought forward at a joint session of the 
American Economic Association and the 
American Sociological Society at Atlan- 
tic City in December. 


The present issue is frankly introduc- 
tory. It deals with the city as a com- 
munity of people. Pittsburgh is usually 


hearth steel, a fifth of all rails rolled in 
the United States, a third of all plates and 
sheets, and very nearly a half of all struc- 
tural shapes. Pittsburgh proper ranked 
fourth in foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts, second in brick and tile, pottery 
and fire clay, and first in electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies. In coal and coke, 
tin plate, glass, cork, and sheet metal,— 
in products as varied as the fifty-seven 
varieties of the pickles in which it excels, 
—its output is a national asset. Pitts- 
burgh stands tenth in postal receipts and 
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fifth in: ‘bank ‘deposits: mT ts, banking? capi- 
tal exceeds, that of the banks:of the North 
Sea empires andits payroll that of whole 
groups of American states. 
town, then; big with its works, 
Again, there: is ‘a temptation to define 
Pittsburgh» in terms “of ‘the matrix’ in 
which the community is set, andthe im- 
press of this matrix’ on the soul of. its 
people no less than on the senses ‘of the 
visitor. Pipe lines that carry oil and 
gas, waterways that float an acreage of 
coal barges, ‘four track rails worn bright 
with weighty ore cars, wires surcharged 
with a.ruthless voltage or. delicately sen- 
sitive to speech and codes, bind ‘here a 
district of vast natural resources into one 
organic whole. The approaching travel- 
ler has ample warning.  Hillsides and 
valleys are seamed with rows of coke 
ovens, gaunt tipples bend above mine 
mouths, derricks and bull-wheels stand 
over fuel wells, and low lying mill build- 
ings, sided with corrugated iron, rear 
their clusters of stacks like the pipes of 
huge swarthy Pans. Then comes the 
city with its half-conquered smoke cloud, 
with its high, bare hills and its hunch of 
imposing ‘structures. The place to see 
Pittsburgh from is a much whittled little 
stand on the high bluff of Mt. Washing- 
ton, where votaries of the national game 


assembl¢' on “a ‘clear ‘afternoon | and 
spy) upon’? a> patch’) of* green’ ‘in “Al- 
légheny; City,’ hundreds'* of féet:’ be- 
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shops and lead*up and down to the mill 
towns. You are looking at commercial 
Pittsburgh. From the Herron Hill res- 


ervoir, mid-way between the forks of the | 


Y, you get a panorama of the other ‘side 
of the community,—Shenley Park to the 
right of you, with the Carnegie buildings 
and the ample residences of the East End, 
and to the. left, 


renceville and the adjoining home areas. 

But it is at night that the red and 
black of the Pittsburgh flag marks the 
town for its own. ‘The lines of coke 
ovens seen from the car windows have 
become huge scythes, saw-edged with 
fire. The iron-sheathed mills are crated 
flame. Great fans of light and shadow 
wig-wag above furnaces and converters. 
From Cliff street, the lamps of Alle-, 
gheny lie thick and clustered like a’ 
crushed sky, but from the bridges that 
span the Monongahela between the 
mills——where choleric trains shuttle on’ 
either bank, and the rolls are at thumping 
war with’ the sliding, red billets,—the! 
water welds the sparks and the yellow tus 
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mult, and you feel as if here were the 
forges of the sunrise, where beam and 
span and glowing plate are fabricating 
into the framework of dawns that shall 
“come up like thunder.” Here,—if we 
doubted it before,—is a town that works; 
and that works in a big way. 

But the people, rather than the. pro- 
duct or the setting, concern us. In De- 
cember, 1907, Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
were merged, and the Greater City -en- 
tered the class of Baltimore, St. Louis 
and Boston. This is the - half-million 
class. Last September, Pittsburgh cele- 
brated its one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary, and a street pageant .exhibited 
both the industrial vigor of the commu- 
aity, and the variety of its people.. There 
was a company of Com Planter. Indians, 
descendants of the aboriginal Pittsburgh- 
ers; there were floats representing the 
early settlers; there were Scotchmen with 
kilts and bagpipes; nor were they all. A 
wagon load of Italians bore a transpar- 
ency,—‘“Romans dig your sewers,” and 
Polish, Slovak and other racial organiza- 
tions marched in the costumes of. their 
native countries. For the life of the city 
has become intricate and rich in the pic- 
turesque. That old man you passed on 
the street was a Morgan raider, and be- 
hind him trudged a common soldier of 
the Japanese War. Here is an American 
whose Pittsburgh is the marble corridors 
of an office building, and the night desks 
of the men in shirt sleeves and green 
eye shades; and here, one whose Pitts- 
burgh reaches back to a stately old parlor 
with gilt-framed mirrors and spindling 
Chippendale. Here is “Belle,” who ex- 
changes her winter in the workhouse for 
a summer in a jo-boat, which she reaches 
by a plank. Here is the gasda who ruined 
himself that his boarders might not 
starve. And here, the inventor who works 
with many men in a great laboratory and 
scraps a thousand dollars’ worth of ex- 
perimentation at the turn of a hand. 
Here is a gallery of miners pounding 
their grimy fists at a speech by Haywood 
in the old town hall; and here a bunch of 
half-sobered Slavs in the Sunday morning 
police court. 

You do not know the Pittsburgh Dis- 
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trict until you have heard the Italians 
twanging their mandolins round a con- 
struction campfire, and seen the mad 
whirling of a Slovak dance ina mill town 
lodge hall; until you have watched the 
mill hands burst. out from the gates at 
closing time; or thrown confetti on Fifth 
avenue on.a Halloween. Within a few 
blocks of the skyscrapers of the Point, I 
have seen a company of Syrians weaving 
almost unceasingly for four days a des- 
ert dance that celebrated the return of 
one of them to Jerusalem. . (An Irish- 
man thought it a wake.) - A possum 
swings by the tail at Christmastide in 
front of that Negro store in Wylie ave- 
nue; long bearded Old Believers play 
bottle pool in that Second avenue bar- 
room; a Yiddish father and five children 
lie sick.on the floor of this tenement; 
this old Bohemian woman cleaned molds 
as a girl in the iron works of Prague; 
that itinerant. cobbler made shoes last 
winter for the German children of the 
South Side, who were too poor to pay 
for them, and stuffed the soles with thick 
cardboard when he was too poor to buy 
leather. Here is a Scotch Calvinist, and 
there a Slavic free thinker; here a peas- 
ant, and there a man who works from a 
blue print; engineers, drag outs, and 
furnacemen from the mill district ; yeggs 
and floppers and “69ers from the lower 
reaches of the city; strippers and core 
makers and coffin buffers. There a Rus- 
sian exile with a price on his head, and 
here a Shaker of old Pennsylvania stock! 
You have heard of Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don, of the port of Lisbon in the days of 
the Spanish Main, of the mixtures of 
caste and race and faith on the trade 
routes of the East. They are of the ilk 
of Pittsburgh. How to get orderly plans 
of social betterment out of the study of 
such a community is at first sight a stag- 
gering question. But the clue to its an- 
swer is that same fact that stood out 
when we looked at Pittsburgh as.a city 
of tonnage and incandescence. These 
people are here to work. This fact once 
grasped in its bearings and we get a foot- 
hold for estimating Pittsburgh. The 
wage earners become a fairly well-defined 
belt in the population. What the issues 
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of life and labor: mean to:them will help 
us in understanding the trend of condi- 
tions in industrial communities generally. 

First, you have the mere fact of aggre- 
gation. Pittsburgh has as many people 
as the whole state of Pennsylvania had 
at the opening of the last century; Alle- 
gheny county as many as at that time the 
commonwealths of Massachusetts and 
New York combined. The Greater City 
has twice as many as all the future cities 
of the United States had in 1800; as 
many as Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, combined, in 
1850. Here, then, is a community wor- 
thy of as serious statesmanship as that 
which has served whole commonwealths 
at critical periods in our national ad- 
wance. Now in all history, cities have 
never reproduced themselves. They draw 
on the country districts to replace the 
stock that they burn out. But when one- 
third of the total population comes to live 
in cities, they can no longer do this. It 
becomes vitally important that city peo- 
ple live well, else the race lapses. At risk, 
then, of going over old ground, let us 
look at some of the dynamic influences 
that affect the life of this particular com- 
munity. 

No American city presents in a 
more clear-cut way than Pittsburgh the 
abrupt change from British and Teutonic 
immigration. Sociologists tell us that in 
the miid-eastern valleys of Europe suc- 
cessive waves of broad-headed, long- 
headed, dark and fair peoples gathered 
force and swept westward to become Kelt 
and Saxon and Swiss and Scandinavian 
and Teuton. They were the bulwark 
which obstructed the march of Hun and 
Goth and Turk and Tartar, sweeping in 
from the East. It is from Slavs and 
mixed people of this old midland, with 
racial and religious loves and_ hates 
seared deep, that the new immigration 
is coming to Pittsburgh to work out 
civilization under tense conditions. \A 
vineyard blighted, a pogrom, torture, 
persecution, crime, poverty, dislodge 
them, and they come. 

Further, the sociologists tell us that by 
mixed peoples the greatest advances have 
been made. It was in Amsterdam, Ven- 
ice, London, and the Hanse towns, places 
of mart which brought together the blood 
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and cultures of distant races,—it was 
here that democracy gathered head and 
the arts flourished. But in Pittsburgh 
are the elements of a mixture yet more 
marvelous. A common fund of Slavic 
words, almost a Pittsburgh dialect, is 
finding currency. The Pole still speaks 
Polish, but he makes an adaptation of his 
words, and the Slovak understands. The 
Syrian and Arabian peddlers know these 
words and use them in selling their wares 
in the courts and settlements,—a contrast 
to the great gulfs that still separate the 
Slav and the English-speaking. 

Furthermore, the city is the frontier of 
today. We have appropriated and par- 
celled out most of our free land. The 
edge of settlement is no longer open as 
a safety valve for foot-loose rebels against 
the fixity of things. They come to the 
cities. They swarm in new hives. To 
Pittsburgh especially where men deal 
with devil-may-care risks and great 
stakes, come the adventurous and the 
unreckoning. A smack of the mining 
camp is in the air about the mill yards. 

The life to which these people come is 
different from that known of any pre- 
vious generations. We have seen how 
in Pittsburgh traction lines, tunnels, in- 
clines, telephone wires, weave a city of a 
size and on a site which would have been 
impossible in the old days. The house- 
holder is far removed from the sources 
of his food supply. He lives two or 
three families deep and many to the acre. 
The very aggregation of people breeds 
disease, a complication which in turn may 
yet be balanced by those revolutions in 
medical science which have brought glad, 
new optimism to sanitarian and physi- 
cian. 

The work to which these people come 
is not the work of their fathers. The 
discipline of the mill is not the disci- 
pline of the field. iiuman nature is put 
to new and exacting tests. It works un- 
remittingly as it has not worked before, 
—eight, ten, twelve hours a day, seven 
days in the week, with the chance of 
twenty-four hours once in the, fortnight. 
It works by artificial light and at night. 
It works in great plants and creates and 
puts together in fierce new ways. Of 
that growing share of the population of 
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Pittsburgh which is continental born, a 
large proportion is from the country and 
small villages. This is no less true of 
the influx of southern Negroes,—a north- 
bound movement here and in other cit- 
ies, the final outcome of which we do 
not know. The newcomers, it is true, 
may be groomed in passage. A railroad 
may open up a Hungarian back country 
and the peasant get his first training 
there; a Ruthenian may work on the 
plantations and sugar beet factories of 
Bessarabia before coming on; a southern 
Negro may hire out in the mills of Ala- 
bama before starting north; or a Slovak 
may work as a slate picker or miner’s 
helper in the anthracite fields on his way 
westward. The drift through it all none 
the less is from field to mill. 


New stock, then, a mixed people, ven- 
turesome, country-bred,—so much the so- 
ciologist has pointed out to us; the econo- 
mist has other things to tell. He sees 
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about him the potent aftermath of those 
great changes from household and do- 
mestic forms of production to the fac- 
tory system. As each new peasantry 
leaves the soil, the history of the indus- 
trial revolution is repeated, but processes 
are accelerated and the experience of a 
generation is-taken ata jump. With this 
has occurred a great lateral stratification 
of industry. There is no longer the feu- 
dal loyalty to a particular concern, but 
to the men of a particular trade. Unions 
have sprung up, and have grown or 
broken. The thing above all others 
which has tended in Pittsburgh to 
their undoing in certain great tracles 
has been the subdivision of labor, 
The ies. on the hair of the tail 
of the dog of the wild man of Vorneo 
just come to town, is an entity large and 
complete compared with the processes 
which occupy many men in the electrical 
works and car shops. This change has 
multiplied product, and set unskilled la- 
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bor to busy itself at a thousand ‘stints; 
but it has fore-shortened trade knowledge 
and ousted much craftsmanship... Along 


with it has come another physical change. 


The skilled men of the old time hammers 
and anvils work with electric cranes and 
at continuous processes that reach from 
the heat of great ovens and the jaws of 
soaking pits to the piled and finished 
product. An intricate dovetailing of flag- 
men, brakemen, engineers and train de- 
spatchers makes up a train to carry huge 
dynamos and_ steel structural shapes 
across the continent. This fact has a 
new and vital social significance., Its es- 
sence is team play. Its reactions upon 
the psychology of associated effort have 
yet to be explored. Once again, new 
and unheard of crafts are ushered in, to 
engage their quota of the time and 
strength of the working force, and to 
put it to new tests of adaptability. Take 
the implications of the steel industry 
itself, in the building trades. The old 
time carpenter and builder gives way to 
the housesmith and the structural stecl 
worker. 

In Pittsburgh, too, we have a stupen- 
dous example of the influence upon the 
wage earners’ city of a mighty fiscal 
change in industry, combining in one cor- 
poration all processes from the ore to the 
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| completed bridge. 


Work is organized 
nationally. The steel center like the mill 
town is not a thing by itself. It is a step 
in a bigger process managed from with- 
out and owned by a multitude of non- 
resident stockholders. Pittsburgh must _ 
build up an active, native citizenship or 
be merely an industrial department. 
community and the workshop are at is- 
sue. . 
linally,—in our roster of dominating 
influences,—within the last twenty-five 
years, has come the invasion of women 
into industry. This is not a simple thing, 
nor a little one. It can directly affect 
half the population. Pittsburgh is not 
primarily a woman's town, yet 22,000 
women engage in the trades, and each 
year they invade a new department. 
These women workers are affected by all 
the forces noted and in turn affect and 
complicate those forces. 
These are some of the dominant in- 
fluences that affect wage-earners in cities 
assembled. One element runs through 
their complications and brings us clear- 
seeing and hope. It is the element 
of change and flow. In the Royal 
Museum at Munich are the miniatures 
of a group of medieval towns carved 
out of wood. The spires of the churches, 
the walls and gates of the city, mar- 
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kets, houses, outbuildings and gardens 
are reproduced with a fidelity that 
has stood these centuries. They em- 
body the old idea of a town, of the fix- 
ity of things. A man was his father’ s son. 
He worked as his father worked. He 
was burgher, or freeman, or serf.as his 
father was burgher, or freeman, or serf. 
His looms and his spinning wheels and 
vats were as his fathers had contrived 
them. He lived in the house of his fa- 
ther as his father had lived and it served 
him well. Pittsburgh is the antithesis of 
such a town. It is all motion, The mod- 
ern industrial city is a flow, not a tank, 
The important thing is not the capacity 
of a town, but the volume and currents 
of its life and, by gauging these, we can 
gauge the community. We must gauge 
at the intake,—the children, the immi- 
grant, the countrymen. who- come in; 
gauge at the outlets; and gauge at the 
stages in the course of the working life. 
If there be unnecessary death, if strong 
field hands are crippled or diseased 
through their manner of living or work- 
ing, if the twelve hour man sees every- 
thing gray before his eyes in the morning 
if women work in new ways that cost 
their strength or the strength of their 
young, if school children are drafted off 
as laborers before they are fit; if boys 
grow into manhood without training for 
the trades of this generation,—then we 
have a problem in social hydraulics to 
deal with. We must put old social insti- 
tutions and usages to the test of these 
changing tides. Herein lies the essence 
of constructive philanthropy. In this 
light, tenement house legislation is no 
more than an adaptation of domestic ne- 
cessities and customs to the difficulties 
of living three stories deep, and factory 
acts no more than an effort to work out 
the law of skull crackers, freight yards, 
and electrically driven mines. We have 
to fashion a city not alone for the heredi- 
tary householder, but for the mobile and 
transient and half-assimilated, for work- 
ers with multiple tools, and above all for 
people on an upward trend. 

Faced with its great task of production, 
Pittsburgh has not set itself to the thrift 
of self-knowledge. When half a thou- 
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sand people were dying each year from 
typhoid fever, the movement to clear the 
water supply was blocked and exploited 
at every turn. Half a thousand workmen 
are now killed each year in the industries 
of Allegheny county, and yet. the public 
has not taken the trouble to sift the acci- 
dents through and see which can be pre- 
vented. Nobody knows how many men 
are seriously injured every year; nobody 
knows how many men and women are be- 
set with trade diseases. Nobody knows 
how much the community is paying for 
such wastes as these. Nobody knows 
how far, the seeping off of human in- 
tegers into hospitals, and_ jails, insane 
asylums, brothels, and orphanages, could 
be checked ; the guesses of the town's best 
men are, that much is needless. .. Pitts- 
burgh is a town which does not: know the 
number of its children of school age, nor 
the physical status of the children of its 
classes; it is a town which, for five years; 
did not so much as demand a report from 
its health department. In such an ar- 
raignment, we must bear in mind _ that 
there are notable exceptions in one phase 
of social concern or another to this lack 
in Pittsburgh’s self-knowledge, and that 
Pittsburgh is not merely a scapegoat city. 
It is the capital of a district representative 
of untrammeled industrial development, 
but of a district which, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, for 
vigor, waste and optimism, is ramipanuly 
American. 

The Pittsburgh Survey has. been car- 
ried out with such a working conception 
of the field it had before it.. We have 
brought to one city people of special ex- 
perience in others, to gauge its needs. 
We have measured its institutions against 
standards worked out in this city or in 
that, or in other local enterprises; and 
we have estimated civic and ind istrial 
conditions by their effect. on, groups of 
individual families. In the,present is- 
sue we put forward the composite situa- 
tion as reflected in the: lives of two 
groups—the immigrant and the Negro. 
Later issues will go into the social hear- 
ings of courts and. schools, hospitals, 
houses and factories. But such indi- 
vidual problems have no reality unless 
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seen’ in their human relations and for 
this reason, this issue begins with an in- 
terpretation of the genesis of the com- 
munity by a native Pittsburgher, who 
has become one of the civic leaders of 
New England. We have an estimate of 
new immigration by a Welshman from 
the Anthracite region, who is_ rep- 
resentative of the old, and an estimate 
of his fellows by one of the Slavs. The 
outlook of the steel mill worker is ap- 
praised by a man whose eyes _ have 
known the broad sweep of prairies of 
the American Northwest. A description 
of the working women whose hours and 
wages and conditions of employment will 
next concern us, and of the families into 
whose lives come the tragedies of in- 
dustrial accidents, are included. And 
finally, the issues of life in a represen- 
tative mill town are put forth, stand- 
ing out more isolated and clear cut for 
the purposes of analysis than it is pos- 
sible to find them in the more intricate 
operations of the Greater City. 


One of my earliest recollections of a 
canvas covered geography is the prime 
fact which is Pittsburgh,—that here the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers unite 
to form the Ohio. Huge economic 
foundations buttress this fact (oil and 
gas and clay and iron and coal). History 
in the making has rolled it into new 
shapes and a changing significance. The 
junction is the great left fist of the 
Father of Waters. The three rivers 
give the town common cause and inter- 
course with the Atlantic coast ranges to 
the east, and the mid-continental bot- 
tom lands, north and south, to the west. 
Their waters carry the ores and fill the 
boilers and douse the hissing billets of 
the steel makers. They are not easy 
overlords, this triumvirate of rivers. 
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They carry fever which scotches one 
town and the next. They rise a bit 
too far and the fires are out, the streets 
flooded. But grudgingly and inevitably, 


they yield mastery. They are dammed — 


and sluiced and boiled and filtered to 
suit the demands of navigation and 
power and temperature and thirst. 

The mastery they yield is to another 
current—the eddying peoples which 
make up the community and all its works 
—a current more powerful and myster- 
ious than the bulk of brown waters. The 
War Department engineers can tell you 
the exact number of cubic feet which 
slide past either side of the Point every 
minute. The sanitarians can give you 
the number of bacteria, friendly or 
plague-besetting, which infect any cubic 
centimeter. The weather man in a high 
building can forecast the exact stage 
which the water will register hours 
hence. But what of the people ?—they 
have largely taken themselves for grant- 
ed. They have rarely taken the time to 
test their own needs or consciously 
gauge the destination of the currents 
that possess them. They are here—the 
strong, the weak, the cowed, the ambi- 
tious, the well equipped and the pitiful. 
They jostle and work and breed. For 
the most part they run a splendid course. 
But they do not keep tally, and their ig- 
norance means sorrow and death and 
misunderstanding. 


To give a little help to those who are 
trying to understand, and measure these 
currents, and deal with them as intelli- 
gently as the locks and channels of the 
rivers are dealt with, has been the pur- 
pose of the Pittsburgh Survey. Such 
chartings as we have attempted have been 
of these living waters. 
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Pittsburgh has always been unique 
among American towns. Known as the 
dingy capital of a “black country,” dur- 
ing all but the latest period of its growth 
it has attracted few visitors save those 
whose business motive brought them. 
The nucleus of its population is differ- 
ent from that of any other of our large 
centers. Its situation at the gateway of 
the Middle West was sure to bring it 
into significance as the center of the coun- 
try’s population and activity shifted, but 
the Allegheny mountains were for a 
long time a barrier against the easy 
movement of population in this direc- 
tion. It is the varied mineral resources 
of western Pennsylvania, and the per- 
tinacity of the chief element among its 
inhabitants in developing them, which 
has created a new metropolitan district, 
having virtually a population of a mil- 
lion, to be added to the seven or eight 
urban centers which now dominate differ- 
ent sections of the United States. 

Beginning as a little hamlet about the 
fortifications used first by the French, 
then by the English, at the junction 
where the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers form the Ohio, the settlement de- 
veloped from a trading post to a market 
town. It would have been limited to 
the career of such a place much longer 
if, in spite of the excellent soil of the 
surrounding region, the farmers had not 
found it difficult to compete in the mat- 
ter of the staple crops with the slave- 
tilled plantations of the South. It was 
as a sort of forced alternative that small 
iron-working plants began to spring up 
along the rivers. The ore was brought 
down from the Alleghenies. Bitumin- 
ous coal,—the distinguishing asset of the 
coming industrial center——had already 
been discovered by the French in the 
river valleys. 

The “town beyond the mountains” 
again found itself embarrassed in mar- 
keting its commodities,—not by compe- 
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tition this time, so far as America was 
concerned, but by the heights over which 
its ponderous new output must be car- 
ried. This obstacle was overcome by a 
system of canals with inclined cable port- 
age lines up the mountain slopes. Mean- 
while the great trade with the West for 
the supply of its incipient civilization was 
being established through the river traf- 
fic as well as by newly dug canals. 
Some of the first citizens of the town 
after the revolutionary days were natu- 
rally men who had been prominently en- 
gaged in the war. Two of them were 
Irishmen who had leaped to the oppor- 
tunitv to fight England. At the close of 
hostilities they had foresight to discern 
that large developments were to come 
at the juncture of the rivers. The de- 
scendants of these men,—some of whom 
by a curious irony are English and have 
never seen this country,—are at the 
present moment the greatest holders of 
Pittsburgh real estate. The great bulk 
of the early immigrants into the town 
were Scotch-Irish, who began to come in 
large numbers early in the nineteenth 
century, and almost two generations be- 
fore the inrush of the southern Irish. 
Until recent great developments, when 
the skyscrapers began to appear, the 
older part of the city in its aspect was 
distinctly suggestive of British towns of 
the same size and character. Two of its 
local sections were very naturally called 
Birmingham and Manchester, names 
which have almost passed out of use 
among the American born generations. 
The manners and customs of the people 
showed about equally the traces of pio- 
neer days in the Ohio valley and the tra- 
ditions of the old country. Unlike the 
large cities that have grown up along 
the Great Lakes, Pittsburgh owes noth- 
ing to successive waves of migration 
from New England. It is only in very 
recent years, with the varied develop- 
ments of technical and educational in- 
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terests, that there have been enough , 


New Englanders living in the city’ to de’ 


velop any of the organized front which 


they maintain in‘all other northern cities. 
It is natural therefore that, though, Pitts-, 


burgh was strongly loyal for the union 
during the Civil War, the spirit of the 
city should i in many respects suggest the 
South rather than the North. 

_ Around the nucleus of Scotch-Irish, 
gathered, as time went on, large num- 
bers of southern Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
Germans and German Jews. But. these 
different types are still to a noticeable 
degree always considered as being 
marked, off by themselves as against 
the dominant Scotch-Irish. It is only 
as. individuals from among them 
gain. a position of influence by special 
achievement that, they are considered a 
part, of the bone,and sinew of the city. 
The Scotch-Irish with their contrasted 
traits of sturdiness and ardor, have two 
great, separate interests in life,—industry 
and religion. The other. nationalities 
have either had the same traits in good 
measure, or by process of selection indi- 
viduals have caught the spirit and have 
come to the front while the rest have 
fallen to the rear. Yet those who fell 
back have in most cases found a reason- 
able opportunity in the great material 
progress of the town. 

Pittsburgh is all the more character- 
istically American for having been built 
up from first to last by immigrant stock, 
not merely by unsettled natives. It re- 
mains to this day a sort of natural selec- 
tion of enterprising spirits from out of 
every [curopean nation and tribe, Ameri- 
canized not by any tradition or other edu- 
cational process than that of having the 
typical American experiences in what still 
remains the heart of the country. 

Pittsburgh-has never been a place to 
emigrate from. It has held its own, and 
constantly invites each nationality to 
bring more of its kind. The only de- 
serters were those who found it in them 
to care for a reasonable measure of cul- 
tivated life, difficult to secure in a town 
where there was not a library worthy 
of the name until 1895 and where a 
whole winter would sometimes pass with- 
out a single lecture on. a_ significant 
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theme intelligently treated. It was natu- 


‘fal that’ in the formative period there 


were some who, sought more congenial 


‘associations ‘in the seacoast ‘cities. 


In religion until comparatively recent 
days it could be said that there was not 
a more Calvinistic atmosphere about 
Edinburgh, Glasgow or Belfast. The 
early Pittsburghers had almost ~.as 
strong a tradition of what it means. to 
fight for their faith as the Puritans 
themselves, and this sense has not had 
time yet altogether to fade, The ortho- 
dox spirit of the town has all along pal- 
pably affected the religion of the other 
racial types. So it is hardly surprising 
to find that. certain regulations of the 
Catholic Church seem to be more. in- 
sistently promulgated and more rigor 
ously observed in Pittsburgh than. in 
other places. 

There is not a city in the country, and 
probably not in the world. where strict 
Sabbath and liquor legislation is more 
strenuously put into effect. Unusually 
genial people to those who do well, they 
are summary and even relentless with 
those who would lower the moral de- 
corum of the city. But as is very likely 
to happen where there is a rigid ethical 
creed, there is here a very anomalous 
double standard, The amount of Sun- 
day work in the steel mills is appalling. 
There is a certain sanctity in the opera- 
tions of business which enables it. in 
specific ways to nullify the precepts of 
religion, as when the overstrain of seven 
days’ work a week is measured in the 
gradual destruction of the religious sense 
in great sections of the population. Lo- 
cal option sentiment is easily bewilder- 
ed by political cross-currents, ‘Though 
the Brooks law maintains a severe stand+ 
ard as to the conduct of the saloon busi+ 
ness, applied by the county judges to 
whom a complaint is prima facie adverse 
evidence; yet Pennsylvania remains, in 
the midst of an unexampled national 
temperance movement, among the small 
and ignoble company of states marked 
black on the reformers’ map. 

Few cities have had a greater degree 
of political machine control, and the 
prime sources of this corruption have 
been nowhere else than among the 
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Scotch-Irish. Ever since the days of 
Simon Cameron a clan-like political or- 
ganization has dominated the state of 
Pennsylvania; and the city of Pittsburgh 
has been only a less important headquar- 
ters for its operations than. Philadelphia. 
The condition of politics in Pennsyl- 
vania has led many to-think that the 
people of the state were characterized 
by a generally lax moral sense. On the 
contrary, and in Pittsburgh particularly, 
this situation is because of a too intense 
and therefore too restricted ethical mo- 
tive. The passage and enforcement of 
certain types of legislation having an im- 
mediate and obvious ethical bearing sat- 
isfies this restricted ethical demand, and 
sidetracks tendencies which might check 
the indirect causes of great underlying 
demoralization. A long list of charities 
each year receives substantial appropria- 
tions from the Legislature. The 20,000 
earnest and influential people-in Penn- 
sylvania who are members of managing 
boards of philanthropic institutions re- 
ceiving state subsidies, are by the same 
token so much less inclined and less able 
tobe alert and watchful against such 
matters as the theft of millions from the 
state treasury and from banks which 
carry state accounts. ; 

The difficulty with Pennsylvania, and 
emphatically with Pittsburgh. is not de- 
generacy; it is simply public moral 
adolescence, and the confusion that in- 
evitably accompanies it. The material- 
ism of Pittsburgh is that of the over- 
wrought, not of the over-indulgent. No 
one can study the life of the city 
without feeling a mighty under-current 
of moral capacity not yet in any suffi- 
cient degree brought to the surface. 
Its religion cultivates definite restraints 
and reassurances, rather than aspira- 
tion and moral enterprise. This is, 
however, always the case when a com- 
munitv’s moral powers are absorbed in 
the subduing of nature and the achiev- 
ing of a great material destiny. The 
spirit of adventure in Pittsburgh has 
‘been thus far economic. The moral 
movement of this people in any case 
is slow: but it is unyielding always, and 
‘once fully aroused knows how,to be irre- 
sistible. ; ins 
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The situation can hardly seem abnor- 
mal when one realizes the unsurpassed 
material resources of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and the pressure which has been 
laid upon a single community by the 
whole world for the products out of 
which the foundations of world enlight- 
enment are laid. It is of particular im- 
portance in the case of Pittsburgh, that 
the social student should take the full 
measure of the function of the city as the 
almost limitless and tireless creator of 
the solid means of civilized existence, for 
this and other nations. The simple fact 
that it is the first city in the country in 
the tonnage of its product, and the sec-’ 
ond city of the country in banking cap- 
ital, largely on account of its great wage 
payments, will suggest both the service 
which it renders and the power which it 
has achieved. It is significant that in 
this district the two greatest individual 
fortunes in history have been amassed 
and the two most gigantic concentra- 
tions of economic power built up. 

Without in the least abating the test 
of moral and legal standards upon the. 
policy of industrial leadership in the 
great activities of western Pennsylvania, 
it can hardly be doubted that later genera- 
tions will include the leaders in such en- 
terprise among the master builders of 
modern civilization. The place of Pitts- 
burgh in the American system of life is 
that of the city which in an altogether un- 
paralleled way is made up of producers, 
of those whose purposes are focused in 
bringing to pass the creation of durable 
and indispensable utilities. Contrasted 
with Pittsburgh, every other city in the 
country is rather a market-place, made 
more refined but in some sense less no- 
ble by the dominance of traders and con- 
sumers. 

It is one of the curious anomalies. of 
American legislation that it should have 
so zealously guarded against foreign 
competition in price standards, while 
withholding all. protection against com- 
petitors bringing with them a low wage 
standard. Pittsburgh, in its larger estate, 
may be said to be a monument to this 
anomaly. . Severe restrictive protection 
against foreign steel, and unlimited. immi- 
eration, have enabled Pittsburgh, well- 
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enough otherwise provided, to throw the 
‘reins upon the neck of her prosperity. 
And it must be borne in mind that the 
protective system, for years tacitly 
acknowledged by Pittsburgh manufactur- 
ers to be unnecessary, is yet clung to as 
an exclusive and powerful tribal fetich, 
from whose point of view every question 
as to the welfare of the nation must first 
be considered. The fresh constructive 
moral aspects of politics and patriotism 
impress Pittsburgh probably less easily 
than any other community in the country. 

So great and continuous has been the 
tide of immigration, that the insistence 
of the new immigrants for employment 
on any terms has made it comparatively 
easy for industrial captains to control 
industrial administration, to the exclusion 
of all substantial efforts on the part of 
the workmen to organize in their own be- 
half. Beginning with the British opera- 
tives and coming down through the suc- 
cessive types to the present southeast 
Europeans, each type up to the present 
has gradually raised its demands, made 
some headway, organized to reach still 
higher ground, lost by attack from both 
front and rear, and disappeared up and 
down the social scale in the general com- 
munity. This very costly process has. 
been thought necessary to industrial pros- 
perity. There is, of course, no doubt 
that the holding down of the wage stand- 
ard, like the artificial maintenance of the 
price standard, has conduced largely to 
the making of some of the great personal 
fortunes; but it is certain that the future 
historian will find this checking of the 
normal and typically American aspira- 
tions of successive waves of newcomers, 
to have been distinctly detrimental to the 
economic, quite as well as to the social 
and political well-being of the Pittsburgh 
community, This unthrift in the matter 
of the prime essential productive force 
and economic value is again partly ac- 
counted for by the very pressure of op- 
portunity afforded by unlimited resources 
and the insatiable demand of the world 
market. There has not even been suffi- 
cient time for consideration of many 
economies in process and administration 
whose value to manufactures would be 
unquestioned. 
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It is to the point here to remember 
that the two great fortunes just men- 
tioned began to be great as individual for- 
tunes‘ through special privileges gained 
in railroad rates. The topographical! 
convergence of the Great Lake region 
on the one side and the Ohio river valley 
on the other to a territory less than a 
hundred miles wide, brought all the chief 


"means of transportation between the 


West and the Atlantic seaboard through 
this particular territory. These excep- 
tional facilities for transportation gave a 
culminating stimulus to industrial prog- 
ress. ’ 

The intense localization of resources 
and transportation facilities led almost 
inevitably to the phenomenal concentra- 
tion of industrial capital, followed by 
highly centralized industrial administra- 
tion. This process has in a sense beem 
its own undoing, so far as Pittsburgh is 
concerned, because the financial and even 
the administrative center of the great 
combinations have inevitably gravitated 
to New York, and the old type of self-, 
reliant leader of industry is fast. disap-: 
pearing. Yet the lesson of the large 
spirit of associated production is con- 
stantly being inwrought into the con- 
sciousness of the community. A later 
article in this series will show that the 
statesmanlike initiative, which until recent 
days had been inevitably swung into the 
strategy of business, is beginning to ex- 
press itself in many promising forms of 
public spirited activity. 

Physical environment, no less than 
racial stock and economic factors, condi- 
tion the development of public sentiment 
in a community. The growth of Pitts- 
burgh as a center of population under 
the pressure of business opportunity 
would have been very greatly hampered 
if electric transit had not prepared the 
way. The ground plan runs up and 
down almost impossible foldings of hill 
and valley. The electric cars make pos- 
sible the utilizing of all the slopes and 
hilltops for homes. This has weakened’ 
the inevitable centripetal force of urban: 
growth, and led to the building up of sub- 
urbs very accessible to the central busi- 
ness section, and comparing for attract-- 
iveness and comfort with those of ‘any- 
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other city in the country. Such a trans- 
fer of well-to-do population has made 
possible other important shiftings both 
of poorer population and of business, by 
which the business center has gained in 
area and in the character and adaptability 
of its structures. 

Pittsburgh has grown into an indus- 
trial metropolis with outlying manufac- 
turing towns reaching along the rivers, 
and following the course of all the rail- 
roads for a distance of thirty or forty 
miles. The time is soon coming when 
all the large industries will be eliminated 
from the city, and Pittsburgh proper will 
become simply the commercial and cul- 
tural headquarters of its district. 

Meanwhile all these methods of ex- 
pansion and relief have not been suf- 
ficient to give adequate room in the down- 
town section either for industry, trade or 
housing. This area, which is closely 
hemmed in by the rivers and the hills, 
now includes the great central commer- 
cial activities, the railroad terminals, sev- 
eral large industrial plants and numerous 
smaller ones, together with the homes of 
the unskilled population which finds em- 
ployment within it. 

The congestion within these tight limits 
brings out, in a peculiarly acute way, the 
breakdown of many branches of the social 
administration of the city, from the point 
of view of the welfare of its population 
as a whole. Here not only the unfitness 
of hundreds of houses under existing con- 
ditions for human habitation, but the 
actual and serious shortage of roofs un- 
der which to shelter the lower grades of 
the industrial population, is most strik- 
ingly seen. Here typhoid fever, for 
which Pittsburgh has these many years 
held a tragic pre eminence, is at its high- 
est rate. Here the actual congestion of 
machinery within industrial plants which 
cannot get land to expand upon, is par- 
ticularly conducive to the diseases, and 
to accidents which are associated with the 
different branches of industry. 

In this situation appears another of 
the strange contrasts of Pittsburgh life. 
The problem of the downtown district is 
further complicated by the fact that great 
sections of it are held under a landlord 
system like that of the old world. Thirty- 
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three million dollars’ worth of real estate. 
located almost wholly in the downtown. 
district is held by five estates, some of 
the holders living abroad permanently, 
others traveling much of the time. Com- 
mercial enterprise is handicapped by the 
difficulty of securing an independent title 
to real estate. Much of the most objec- 
tionable tenement house property is held 
by two of these estates. Absentee land- 
lordism thus oddly parallels absentee cap- 
italism. To the fact that the industrial 
authorities are remote and, by controlling 
many plants, can take the fiscal rather 
than the close range administrative view 
of industry, must be largely traced that 
stern reprobation of any equity on the 
part of the workman in his work, which 
has on occasion made, and will again 
make Pittsburgh the country’s chief point 
of social unrest and danger. 

The anti-trade-union policy tends 
strongly to fix and standardize the im- 
migrant rate of wages, and has given 
strong cumulative force to the personal 
profit-reapings of the past two decades. 
Recognizing clearly the serious limita- 
tions of trade unionism as part of the 
organization of a tumultuous industry 
like that of Pittsburgh, it must still be 
said that there is substantial evidence to 
believe that the community cheats itself 
when it keeps up a glutted labor market. 
and a lower than standard wage. How- 
ever this may be, the Pittsburgh employ- 
ers’ point of view, more than that of any 
other city of the country, is like that of 
England in the early days of the factory 
system,—holding employes guilty of a 
sort of impiety, and acting with sudden 
and sure execution, if they undertake to 
enforce their claims in such way as to 
embarrass the momentum of great busi- 
ness administration. A sound standard 
of living for the workman and his right 
by organized competition to win it, Pitts- 
burgh must eventually recognize as fun- 
damental to the country’s economic and 
political welfare. Should she persist in 
excluding trade unionism, European ex- 
perience shows that her hordes of immi- 
grants will quickly learn to carry their 
alien types of unrest to the ballot box. 

The backwardness of Pittsburgh in the 
development of culture and public spirit, 
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must be traced in part to the negative 
attitude of a serious minded people to- 
ward the amenities of life, and their dis- 
trust of the process of government. 
There has been no sufficient tradition in 
the city of more balanced and varied hu- 
man interests. The city’s population, in- 
stead of finding an increasing social 
unity, has been increasingly sectionalized 
by the overwhelming influx of every type 
of immigrant. There has not been leisure 
for the consideration and discussion of 
public questions. The very ‘ground plan 
of the city, which scatters all of its re- 
sponsible ‘citizens through the suburbs 
at night, tends to deprive | the city of their 
disinterested co-operation out of office 
hours ‘toward raising its tone and stand- 
ards. 
shown how, when many of their people 
began to be released from the treadmill 
of the purely industrial stage of their 
growth, it is possible to take advantage 
of the experience of older communities 
and move by long strides toward a hu- 
manized type of urban life. 

From the foremost absentee capitalist 
and the foremost absentee landlord have 
come as gifts'the two epoch-making im- 
provements toward the finer public life 
of the city. Schenley Park and the Car- 
negie institutions located at its entrance 
form a civic center whose possibilities 
of civic influence are very great. It may 
be noted that the coming in of these im- 
provements was coincident with the work 
of a city engineer who, indifferent to the 
political principles under which the city 
was administered, and acting as a kind of 
despot within his domain, carried through 
many great improvements in the layout 
of the new districts of the city, and with 
the first move in the direction of a great 
hospital, which is one day to be built with 
money left for the purpose by the man 
who for many years was the political 
master of the city. 

The effect upon the city of benefits 
wrought out in this undemocratic fashion 
will of course be subject to heavy abate- 
ments: but it would be a strange doctrin- 
aire who could not see that these specific 
steps renresent most substantial net gains 
inthe life of the community. There is 
indeed a distinct tndertone of feeling 
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that such benefactions represent simply 
a return to the city of what the city itself 
has produced. One can find compara- 
tively few indications that the park, the 
library and the rest have placed the city 
under the depressing bonds of patronage. 
The existence and service of these insti- 
tutions, in any case, give a new and 
strong focus to the rising city sense, and 
the evidence goes to show that, rather 
than weakening the spirit of collective 
initiative on the part of the citizens 
themselves, they have conduced to give 
shape and force to it. 

There are several instructive ways in 
which this growth of civic consciousness 
is expressing itself. 
a greater Pittsburgh now consummated 
in the union of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
with a few adjacent towns, arises no 
doubt in the general effort toward power 
and prestige; but the step toward inclu- 
siveness is entirely normal, and has gath- 
ered up into a public movement agegress- 


ive impulses which had never before run’ 


in that channel. Happily the expansion 
was preceded by the election for the first 
time in a generation of a reform mayor. 
The movement came directly as a result 
of the impudent interference of the state 
machine in unseating a mayor who had 
been elected by an opposing local faction. 
This action, carried out under the forms 
of legislation, brought Pittsburgh people 
into a new feeling of municipal self- 
respect, and led to their electing on a 
democratic ticket George W. Guthrie, 
who is in every respect one of Pitts- 
burgh’s first citizens and has for many 
years been earnestly interested in the 
cause of municipal reform. 

The date 1898 may be taken as mark- 
ing a kaleidoscopic shifting in the Pitts- 
burgh ensemble. Then the city emerged 


into the day of large things —into ‘the , 


great concentration “of capital, and the 
incidental liquidation which gave many 
families overpowering fortunes of ‘cash 
in hand; the assembling of vast hetero- 


geneous multitudes of ‘laborers to keep. 


up with the demands of a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity; the ampler civic 


sense signalized by thé Carnegie institu" 


tions with their unusual cultural oppor-* 
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tunities, and embodied after a time in 
solid municipal reform and progress, in 
a truly enlightened Chamber of Com- 


merce, and in excellent forms of social ° 


service. On the one hand, irresponsible 
individuals have gone forth with bound- 
less power to represent the city to the 
world at her worst. On the other, 
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Pittsburgh is gradually and quietly tak- 
ing to herself the world’s lessons in the 
making of the modern city and in the 
building up of citizenship. The former 
phenomenon, in which to many this city 
is allegorized, is but the froth and the 
scum; the latter has the beginnings of a 
tidal energy behind it. 
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The day laborer of a generation ago is 
gone,—a change which has been swifter 
and more complete in Pittsburgh than 
in many other of our industrial centers. 
“Where are your Irish? your Welsh? 
your Germans? your Americans?” I ask- 
ed an old mill hand. “Go to the city hall 
and the police station,” he said. “Some 
of them are still in the better paid jobs in 
the mills; but mostly you'll have to look 
for them among the doctors and lawyers 
and office holders; among clerks and ac- 
countants and salesmen. You'll find 
them there.” 

The day laborer in the mills to-day is 
a Slav. The foreign-born of the steel 
-district comprise, it is true, every Euro- 
pean. nation, but I shall deal here only 
with the races from _ southeastern 
Europe, which for twenty years have 


‘been steadily displacing the Teutonic and 


Keltic peoples in the rough work of the 


industries. The tendency of the Italians 
is to go into construction and railroad 
work, a few entering the mines, rather 
than into the plants and yards; and my 
group narrows itself down to the domi- 
nant Slav and Lithuanian. What I have 
to say of them in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny City is in the main representative 
of the manufacturing towns of the whole 
district. 

Roughly speaking, one-quarter of the 
population of Pittsburgh is foreign-born. 
The foreigner is nowhere more at home 
than here, and nowhere has he been more 
actively welcomed by employers. The 
conflict of customs and habits, varying 
standards of living, prejudices, antipa- 
thies, all due to the confluence of repre- 
sentatives of different races of men, may 
be witnessed here. The most backward 
cf these foreigners are superstitious and 
ignorant and are the victims of cunning 
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knaves and unscrupulous parasites. On 
the other hand, the whole territory is 
thrown into a stern struggle for subsist- 
ence and wage-standards by the displace- 
ments due to these resistless accretions 
to the ranks of the workers. The moral 
and religious life of the city is not less 
affected by this inflow of peoples. Their 
religious training differs widely from 
that of peoples of Protestant antecedents, 
and institutions that: were dear to the 
founders of the city are fast undermined 
by the customs of immigrants from 
southeastern ‘Europe.. Yet as a whole, 
they bring with them physical and cul- 
tural resources which the English-speak- 
ing community fails to elicit or thought- 
lessly wastes. 

Such an exhaustive study as could be 
made of the immigrant population of 
the steel district is outside the possibil- 
ities of this paper. I shall set down only 
what a month brought me as I visited 
the lodging-houses, and the courts and 
the mills of Greater Pittsburgh; as I 
talked with priest and leader, policeman 
and doctor, banker and labor boss, the 
immigrants themselves and those who 
live close to them; but I shall put it be- 
fore you in the light of many years’ resi- 
dence in the anthracite coal communi- 
ties, where, in another section of Penn- 
sylvania, at Mahanoy City and Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton, I have known the 
Slav and the Lett and their efforts to gain 
a foothold in America. I shall deal with 
the situation, not as I have seen it in 
my visits of the past year, during which 
the immigrants have returned home by 
thousands, but as I came to know it in 
the heyday of prosperity, the early fall 
of 1907, when conditions were as they 
are likely to be again when industrial 
prosperity returns. This is the situation 
which we must reckon with in a perma- 
nent way. 

In 1880, Slavs, Lithuanians and Ital- 
ians did not form one per cent of the 
population in either Pittsburgh or Alle- 
gheny. By 1890, they had reached four 
per cent, and out of an army of 90,000 
wage earners, one in every ten was an 
immigrant from southeastern Europe. 
By 1900, one-third of the foreign-born 
were of this new immigration, and the 


movement of the Teutonic and Keltic’ 


races had practically ceased. We must 
wait until the census enumeration of 
1910 before we may definitely know what 
proportion these newcomers form to- 
day, but it may safely be assumed that 


the percentage of foreign-born in the’ 
greater city will equal that of 1900, thirty ’ 


per cent, or roughly, 200,000, half of 
whom will be from southeastern Europe. 

Poles, Italians and Jewish immigrants 
lead the list. Lithuanians, Croatians, 
Servians, Slovaks and Ruthenians are 
numbered by the thousands, and Mag- 
yars, Greeks, Bohemians and Rouman- 
ians are here in lesser groups. 

The representatives of these nations 
touch elbows in the streets so that the 
languages heard when the people are 
marketing in the foreign quarters on Sat- 
urday night are as numerous as those 
of a seaport town. Twenty dialects are 
spoken. Yet the polyglot mass that con- 
fuses the visitor and induces pessimistic 
impressions as to the future of the city, 
is each morning marshalled without tu- 
mult. The discipline of the industrial 
establishments converts this babel of 
tongues into one of the chief forces of 
production. Therein lies an appraisal not 
only of the American entrepreneur, but 
also of these men coming from nations 
of low efficiency, who are able so quickly 
to fall into line and keep step in an in- 


‘dustrial army of remarkable discipline 


and output. 

There is no way of knowing the an- 
nual inflow of immigrants into Pitts- 
burgh, for the city is a distributing point. 
The records of the ports of entry show 
that in 1907, 187,618 persons gave Pitts- 
burgh as their destination, but many 
of these scattered to the neighboring 
Pennsylvania towns and many undoubt- 
edly went to the mills and mines of 
Eastern Ohio. Every day brings its 


quota of immigrants in normal times; ” 


occasionally they come by the carloads. 
Owing to the shifting of the newcomers, 
however, the outflow may often equal the 
inflow. Conditions of the local industries 
determine which of these two currents 
runs the swifter. During the first seven 
years of the century, the city possibly 
added 15,000 annually by immigration. 
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Before taking up the living conditions 
in Pittsburgh as they especially affect 
these immigrant laborers, let us consider 
for a moment certain characteristics of 
these people, and their relation to the 
general economic situation. First, it is 
the wages that bring them here. The 
workers in the mills of Galicia, the vine- 
lands of Italy, and the factories of Kiev, 
earn from twenty-five cents to fifty cents 
in a day of from twelve to sixteen hours. 
When the American immigrant writes 
home that he works only nine, ten, or 
twelve hours and earns from $1.50 to 
$2.00, the able- 
bodied wage earn- 
er in the father- 
land who hears 
this will not be 
satisfed until he 
also stands where 
the shorter day 
and the higher 
wages govern. It 
is these home- 
going letters more 
than all else which 
recruit the labor 
force. They are 
efficient promoters 
of immigration. 
~ihere ace* no 
able-bodied men,” 
said Big Sam to 
me, “between the 
ages of sixteen 
and fifty years left 
in my native town rid 
in Servia; they “eg 
have all come to 
America.” 

Up to September, 1907, the men in 
charge of furnaces, foundries, forges 
and mills, in the Pittsburgh district, 
could not get the help they needed. 


The cry everywhere was, “Give us 
men.” A foreman, therefore, could 
assure Pietro and Melukas that if 


their brothers or cousins, or friends were 
sent for, they would get work as soon as 
they arrived. More than that, the Slav 
and Italian are no longer dependent on 
the English boss in the matter of finding 
work for their countrymen. The inflow 
of immigration from southeastern 
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Europe has assumed such proportions in 
the industries of the cities that super- 
intendents have, in some instances, ap- 
pointed Italian and Polish and Lithuan- 
ian foremen; and with these, as with 
German and Irish, blood is thicker than 
water. They employ their fellow coun- 
trymen. They know the condition of 
the labor market and can by suggestion 
stimulate or retard immigration. 

The tonnage industries of Pittsburgh 
have expanded tremendously in the last 
two decades. Such industries need man- 
ual laborers as do no others. The Slavs 
have brawn for 
sale. Herein, at 
bottom, is the 
drawing force 
which accounts for 
such a moving in 
of peoples and the 
readiness with 
which they find 
their places in the 


specialized indus- 
tries of the dis- 
trict. Pittsburgh 


has clamorous 
need for these 
men. Take the av- 
erage Lithuanian, 
Croatian, Rutheni- 
an, or Slovak, and 
his physique 
would compare fa- 
vorably with that 
of any _ people. 


“4 Ligh te, ~~ Most of the immi- 
Tt 

grants are from 

agricultural com- 

munities. Their 

food in the fatherland was coarse, 
their habits simple, their cares few. 
They had an abundance of vege- 
table diet, pure water, pure air and 


sunshine, and they developed strong phy- 
sical organisms. Taking them as a 
whole, we get the best of the agricul- 
tural communities. The day has not yet 
come when the weak emigrate and the 
strong stay at home. No ship agents, 
however active, can reverse the natural 
order of the tide of immigration, and 
natural selection added to federal scru- 
tiny gives us a body of men physically 
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most fit for the development of our in- 
dustries. Nowhere has this been better 
illustrated than in Pittsburgh. 

These men come to be “the hewers of 
wood and carriers of water.” There 
are representatives of each race far re- 
moved from the lowest industrial 
stratum, but taking these people as a 
whole, it is safe to say that the bulk of 
the unskilled labor in the city,—the dig- 
ging and carrying in the streets, the 
heavy labor in the mill, the loading and 
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unloading of raw material on railroad 
and river, the rough work around forge 
and foundry, the coarse work around fac- 
tories, and the lifting necessary in ma- 
chine shops,—all is performed by them. 

This is the level at which they enter 
the economic order. What trade equip- 
ment do they bring into the work with 
them? Their industrial efficiency is low 
and I should estimate that ninety-five 
per cent have no knowledge of modern 
machinery or methods of modern pro- 
duction; they are children in factory 
training. Further, those who have trades 
find themselves in an industrial environ- 
ment where their previous training is of 
little value. They are in ignorance of 
the English language, and the few me- 
chanics and tradesmen among them can 
do no better than join the ranks of the 
common laborers. We must bear in 
mind, however, that those of them who 
know how to use tools, once they are put 
to work that requires some skill, adapt 
themselves quickly to the situation. 
Hence we meet not a few Slavs and 
Lithuanians who execute work of a semi- 
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skilled nature. Sons, also, of men of 
these nationalities who settled in the city 
a generation ago have risen to positions 
of standing in the industries. Thus it is 
not unusual to hear of this man or that 
who has become a foreman in the mills 
or taken a place in business or in the 
professions. 

But on several counts the average 
Slav, Lithuanian and Italian are not as 
acceptable as day laborers as were the 
immigrants from northwestern Europe. 
The common opinion of American em- 
ployers is that they are stupid and that 
the supervisory force must be much larg- 
er than if they had English speaking 
help. Many employers would no doubt, 
prefer the latter; but they cannot get 


-them for the wages offered; they must 


take the Slav or run short handed. The 
United States commissioner of immigra- 
tion in Pittsburgh is constantly besieged 
by employers of labor who need help. 
Many stories are told of one firm steal- 
ing a group of laborers marshalled at 
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the ports of entry and forwarded to an- 
other. 

I have spoken of the influence which 
letters and money sent home have in re- 
cruiting immigrant workmen. 
people make little or no use of labor 
agencies unless the saloon and the small 
bank may be so denominated. There are 
men in each nationality, acknowledged 
leaders, who play the part of intermedi- 
aries between superintendents and their 
people. But such investigations as I 
have made at Ellis Island do not lead 
me to believe that the employers of labor 
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in Pittsburgh violate the contract labor 
law. Labor agencies in New York city 
make a specialty of distributing Slavs, 
Lithuanians and Italians to firms in need 
of hands. The leader who supplies men 
to a mill or mining concern gets so much 
for each man supplied. Whatever con- 
tract there may be is executed this side 
of the water. For instance, a leading 
Croatian had a specific understanding 
with one of the mills of Pittsburgh that 
all men he brings will find employment. 
No contract was executed and in the 
opinion of the local immigration agent, 
there was in it no violation of the con- 
tract labor law. 

1 have noted the drawbacks to the new 
day laborer as such. On the other hand, 
it is a common opinion in the district 
that some employers of labor give the 
Slavs and Italians preference because of 
their docility, their habit of silent sub- 
mission, their amenability to discipline, 
and their willingness to work long hours 
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and over time without a murmur. For- 
eigners as a rule earn the lowest wages 
and work the full stint of hours. I found 
them in the machine shops working sixty 
hours a week; at the blast furnaces work- 
ing twelve hours a day for seven days in 
the week. The common laborer in and 
around the mills works seventy-two hours 
aweek. The unit of wages is an hour rate 
for day labor and a Slav is willing to take 
the longer hours (twelve hours a day for 
men who work fourteen and sixteen in 
the fatherland) with extra work on Sun- 
days, especially in connection with clear- 
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ing the yards and repairing. Possibly 
sixty to seventy per cent of the laborers 
in the mills come out Sundays and the 
mechanics and other laborers on occa- 
sions work thirty-six hours in order that 
the plant may start on time. In one mill 
I found Russians (Greek Orthodox) in 
favor for the reason that they gladly 
worked on Sundays. 

My belief is that certain employers of 
labor have reaped advantage from racial 
antipathies. The Pole and the Lithu- 
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anian have nothing in common and each 
of them despises the Slovak. Foremen 
know this and use their knowledge when 
foreigners are likely to reach a common 
understanding upon wages or conditions 
of labor. All these considerations have 
helped make it less difficult for factory 
operators to keep open or non-union shop 
in Pittsburgh. The constant influx of 
raw material from backward nations into 
the industries of the city has had some- 
what the same effect as the flow of water 
at an estuary when the tide is rising. All 
is commotion. It will continue to be so 
as long as the inflow of Slavs and Italians 
continues as it has in the last decade. But 
when they have become permanently 
placed and their average intelligence and 
grasp of American conditions rise, racial 
prejudicies will give way to common 
interests. When this time comes, Pitts- 
burgh will witness the rise of stronger 
labor organizations than were ever ef- 
fected by Teuton and Kelt. 

We have seen, then, the Slavic day la- 
borers coming into the steel district in 
vast numbers. Of their strength and lack 
of skill at the outset there is no doubt, 
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and we have noted some of the snap judg- 
ments that are current about them; such 
as, that they are stupid, and submissive. 
All this puts us in better position to con- 
sider more in detail my first statement 
that it is the wages that bring them to 
Pittsburgh, and to see what advances they 
make once they have gained a foothold. 
The Slav-enters the field at a rate of pay 
for day-labor which is higher than that 
which brought the Germans and _ the 
Kelts. The lowest wage I found Slavs 
working for was thirteen and one-half 
cents an hour. The wage of common 
labor in the average mill is fifteen or six- 
teen and a half cents. The day laborer 
around the furnaces gets from $1.65 to 
$1.98 a day. 

But the newcomers know nothing of a 
standard wage, and when work is scarce, 
they will offer to work for less than is 
paid for common labor. Such was the 
case of a band of Croatians who offered 
their services to a firm in Pittsburgh for 
$1.20 a day. When the superintendent 
heard it, he said, “My God, what is the 
country coming to? How can a man live 
in Pittsburgh on $1.20 a day?” The fore- 
man replied, “Give them rye bread, a 
herring, and beer, and they are all right.” 
[I have known a coal operator in the 
anthracite fields to pay Italians and Slo- 
vaks ninety cents a day, and ask neither 
what was the country coming to nor how 
they could subsist.] More, the Slavs 
will consciously cut wages in order to 
get work. A man who knows something 
about blacksmithing or carpentering will 
work at a trade for $1.65 or $1.75 when 
the standard wage may be $2.50. They 
count their money in the denominations 
of the fatherland and estimate its value 
according to old country standards. 1 
have known foremen to take advantage 
of this. Again, those who are skilled will 
at the command of the boss render menial 
services without a murmur. “These fel- 
lows have no pride,” said an American 
craftsman to me, “they are not ruled by 
custom. When the foreman demands it 
they will throw down the saw or hammer 
and take the wheelbarrow.” 

. So the Slav gains his foothold in the 
Pittsburgh industries, and in the doing 
of it, he undermines the income of the 
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next higher industrial groups and gains 
the enmity of the Americans. Shrewd 
superintendents are known not only to 
take advantage of the influx of unskilled 
labor to keep down day wages, but to 
reduce the pay of skilled men by a gradu- 
ally enforced system of promoting the 
Slavs. In the place of six men at ten 
dollars a day, one will be employed at 
fifteen dollars, with five others at half, or 
less than half, the old rate, who will work 
under the high-priced man. Inventions, 
changes in processes, new machines, a 
hundred elements tend to complicate the 
situation and render it difficult to disen- 
tangle the influence of any one element. 
But this much is clear, the new immigra- 
tion is a factor which is influencing the 
economic status of the whole wage-earn- 
ing population in Pittsburgh; it is bound 
to be a permanent factor; and its influ- 
ence will be more and not less. 

My estimate is that possibly twenty 
per cent of these laborers from south- 
eastern Europe now work at machines 
which require a week or two weeks to 
acquire the skill needed in their operation. 
To be sure, they are machines “so simple 
that a child could operate them, and so 
strong that a fool cannot break them.” 
Many Slovaks work in the Pressed Steel 
Car Company in Allegheny, as riveters, 
punchers, and pressmen, while others are 
fitters, carpenters, and_ blacksmiths. 
Some Croatians and Servians are rising 
and are found in the steel mills as rough- 
ers and catchers. I saw Ruthenians feed- 
ing machines with white heated bars of 
steel. It was simple, mechanical work, 
but of a higher grade than that of scrap- 
carrier. The Poles who in recent years 
emigrated from Russia and Austria- 
Hungary are as industrially efficient as 
any group of immigrants and work in 
both mills *and foundries. A foreigner 
who has a chance to become a machine 
operator generally goes into piece work 
and earns from $2 to $2.50 a day. But 
all men at the machines are not on piece 
work. A foreman explained this to me 
as follows: “Tf the machine depends 
upon the man for speed, we put him on 
piece work; if the machine drives the 
man, we pay him by the day.” The man 
operating a machine by the day gets from 
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$1.75 to $2. Many boys and young wom- 
en of Slavic parentage work in the spike, 
mut and bolt, and steel wire factories. 
They sit before machines and pickling 
urns for ten hours for from seventy-five 
cents to $1 a day. The Slovak riveters, 
punchers, shearsmen and pressmen in the 
Pressed Steel Car Company's plant are 
paid by the piece, and for the most part 
make from $35 to $50 in two weeks. Fit- 
ters, carpenters, blacksmiths and paint- 
ers are getting from $2 to $2.50 by the 
day. Mr. Bozic, the banker, told me of 
Croatians and Servians who made as 
high as $70 in two weeks, and others who 
made between $3 and $4 a day—many of 
them in positions which once paid Eng- 
lish-speaking workmen twice those sums. 
High and low are relative terms and they 
signify very different standards to a 
Slav and to an American. But it is a 
mistake to imagine that the Slav or 
Lithuanian cannot adapt himself to mod- 
ern industrial conditions. There is con- 
siderable of prophecy in the thousands of 
them already doing efficient work in the 
mills. The sooner the English-speaking 
workers recognize this and make friends 
of these workers, the better. No class of 
work is now monopolized by Teutons and 
Kelts, and the service rendered by the 
Slav and Lithuanian will before many 
years equal theirs in market value. 

With this rapid statement of the eco- 
nomic position of the Slavs, we can 
more intelligently anproach the problem 
of their living conditions. But first let 
us bear sharply in mind that their work 
is often cast among dangers; is often in- 
imical to health. 

Many work in intense heat, the din of 
machinery and the noise of escaping 
steam. The congested condition of most 
of the plants in Pittsburgh adds to the 
physical discomforts for an out-of-doors 
people; while their ignorance of the lan- 
guage and of modern machinery in- 
creases the risk. How many of the Slavs, 
Lithuanians and Italians are injured in 
Pittsburgh in one year is not known. No 
reliable statistics are compiled. In their 
absence people guess, and the mischief 
wrought by contradictory and biased 
“statements is met on all hands. When I 
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mentioned a plant that had a bad reputa- 
tion to a priest, he said, “Oh, that is the 
slaughter-house; they kill them there 
every day.” I quote him not for his ac- 
curacy, but to show how the rumors cir- 
culate and are real to the people them- 
selves. It is undoubtedly true, that 
exaggerated though the reports may be, 
the waste in life and limb is great, and 
if it all fell upon the native born a cry 
would long since have gone up which 
would have stayed the slaughter. 

In the matter of compensation for in- 
juries, the foreign-speaking are often 
subjected to hardships and injustice. If 
the widow of a man killed in a mine or 
mill of Pennsylvania lives in Europe, 
she cannot recover any damages, al- 
though the accident may be entirely due 
to the neglect of the company. Because 
of this ruling, certain strong companies 
in the Pittsburgh district seldom pay a 
cent to the relatives of the deceased if 
they dwell beyond the seas. I asked a 
leader among the Italians, “Why do you 
settle the serious cases for a few hundred 
dollars?” He replied: “We find it best 
after much bitter experience. The courts 
are against us; a jury will not mulct a 
corporation to send money to Europe; 
the relatives are not here to bewail their 
loss in court; the average American cares 
nothing for the foreigner. Every sten of 
the way we meet with prejudices and find 
positive contempt, from those in highest 
authority in the courts down to the tip- 
staff. When I settle for $200,-I can do 
nothing better.” 

The influence of the industries reaches 
still further into the lives of the immi- 
grants. Each people has a tendency to 
colonize in one section of the city and 
work in some one mill. The Bohemians 
are strong in Allegheny City, but few 
of them are found in Pittsburgh. The 
Slovaks predominate in McKees Rocks 
and Allegheny City, and many of them 
are found in the Soho district of Pitts- 
burgh. The Poles are numerous in many 
parts of the greater city. The Lithuan- 
ians live in large numbers on the South 
Side. and near the National Tube Works 
and the American Steel and Wire Com- 
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pany. Many Ruthenians work in the 
Oliver Steel Works, while the Croatians 
and Servians have worked for the most 
part in the Jones and Laughlin plants. 
My information is that foremen try to 
get one nationality in assigning work to 
a group of laborers, for they know that 
a homogeneous group will give best re- 
sults. National pride also enters into 
selection. In talking to a Lithuanian of 
the serious loss of life which occurred 
when a furnace blew up, I asked, “Were 
-any of your people killed in that acci- 
dent?” He answered quickly, “No; catch 
our people do such work as that! There 
you find the Slovak.” Of the grades of 
unskilled labor, the Slovak, Croatian, 
Servian and Russian (Greek Orthodox) 
may be said to perform the roughest and 
most risky, and the most injurious to 
health. There is, then, a more or less 
natural selection of peoples in the neigh- 
borhoods of the different great mills. 
The geographical contour of the re- 
gion has also had its influence in keep- 
ing the foreign population within certain 
limited districts. The two rivers, the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela, have 
cut their beds in the Allegheny range, 
leaving a narrow strip of land on either 
side of their banks which offers limited 
sites for dwellings, mills and factories. 
The lowlands were pre-empted long ago, 
and the contest for parts of them be- 
tween the mills and the homes has been 
intense. There is an advantage to the 
employer, however, in having his crude 
labor force within easy call, and night 
work and the cost- of carfare help keep 
the mass of men employed in common 
labor near the mills and on the congested 
lowlands. The deplorable conditions I 
found among them I shall describe, but 
let me say here that all the houses on the 
flats are not the same. I visited homes 
of Slavs and Lithuanians which were 
clean, well furnished, and equal in com- 
fort to those of Americans of the same 
economic level. These foreigners have 
been in the country many years and their 
children have risen to the American 
standard. But our first concern is with 
the recent comers, who too often live 
in lodgings that are filthy; whose peas- 
ant habits seem to wus uncouth; and 
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whose practices are fatal to decency and — 


morality in a thickly settled district. 


Yet the foreigner pays a higher rent — 


than does the “white man.” In Bass 
street, Allegheny City, I found English- 
speaking tenants paying fifteen dollars 
a month for four rooms, where Slavs 
were charged twenty dollars. Land- 
lords who received ten dollars and twelve 
dollars a month for houses rented to 
the English-speaking, were getting sev- 
enteen and eighteen dollars from the 
Slavs. On Penn avenue a Slav paid 
seventeen dollars for three rooms, while 
a family renting eight rooms in the front 
of the building paid but thirty-three 
dollars a month: As nearly as I could 
estimate, the average monthly rent 
paid by the foreigner in Pittsburgh is 
more than four dollars a room. I 
found one family paying nine dollars 
and a half for one Jarge room in an 
old residence on the South Side; an- 
other paid ten dollars for two rooms, 
another sixteen dollars for three; and on 
Brandt street I found a man who paid 
twenty-two dollars a month for four. 
The rent is not always fixed by the land- 
lord. Where lodgers are taken, it is 
sometimes regulated by the number the 
“boarding-boss” can crowd in, the land- 
lord getting one dollar a month extra 
for each boarder. Houses of from eight 
to twelve rooms have in them to-day 
anywhere from three to six families. 
They were built for one family, and until 
the owners are forced by the Bureau of 
Health to install sanitary appliances, 
have equipment for but one. Too many 
landlords when they rent to foreigners 
have apparently one dominating passion, 
—rent. They make no repairs, and with 
the crowded condition above described 
the houses soon bear marks of ill usage. 
Whenever foreigners invade a neighbor- 
hood occupied by English-speaking ten- 
ants, property depreciates. The former 
occupants get out, the invaders multiply, 
and very often the properties pass into 
the hands of speculators. Houses once 
occupied by Slavs can seldom be rented 
again to Anglo-Saxons. Foreigners 
under stress for room use cellars as 
bed rooms, and it is against these that 
the health bureau within the last year 
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has taken action. I saw one of these 
beside which a common stable would 
have been a parlor. 

But it is in the immigrant lodging 
houses that conditions are worst. These 
conditions are not always the choice of 
the nfen. The Croatians, Servians, Rou- 
manians and Greeks have only from five 
to ten per cent of women among them; 
hence the men of these nationalities have 
but few boarding houses conducted by 
their own people to go to, and crowding 
is inevitable. _Eriglish-speaking and Ger- 
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three dollars a man, so that the average 
boarder will spend ten dollars a month 
on room rent and maintenance. The 
mania for saving results in many cases 
in skimping the necessaries of life. A 
priest told me of a Lithuanian who lived 
on ten cents a day, and by helping the 
landlady in her house work, the man 
saved room rent. I found’ Russians 
(Greek Orthodox) on Tustine street who 
were paying three dollars a month for 
room rent. They buy bread made by 
Russian Jews, get a herring and a pot of 


NIGHT SCENE IN A SLAVIC LODGING HOUSE. 


Three men in the far bed, two in the others, twelve in the room. In some of these lodgings day 
workers sleep nights in beds occupied by night workers in the daytime. 


man families will not open their doors to 
them. Single men in groups of from six 
to twenty go into one house in charge of 
a boarding-boss and his wife. Each man 
pays from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
a week for room to sleep in and the little 
cooking and washing that are to be done. 
Food for the company is bought on one 
book, and every two weeks the sum total 
is divided equally among the boarders, 
each man paying his pro rata share. The 
bill for two weeks will hardly amount to 


beer, and live,—not always,—in peace. 
When they pay three dollars and fifty 
cents for room rent, soup is included in 
the contract. Domestic tragedies some- 
times invade these communal households, 
such as a case of assault and battery 
which came up in an alderman’s office. 
The complainant was a single man who 
appeared with a ghastly scalp wound. 
When this boarding boss presented his 
bill at the end of two weeks, the charges 
were five dollars more than the man 
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thought they ought to be. He protested 
and the boarding boss took a hatchet to 
silence him. The Italians are close livers ; 
but possibly the worst conditions 1 saw 
were among the Armenians in the neigh- 
borhood of Basin alley. 

In these boarding establishments as a 
general rule, the kitchen is commonly 
used as a bedroom. When the boarding 
boss rents two rooms, he and his wife 
sleep in the kitchen, and the boarders 
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Here as elsewhere the problem is one 
of the hardest-for sanitary inspectors to 
cope with. 

Sometimes four or six men rent a 
house and run it themselves, doing their 
own cooking and washing and occasional- 
ly bringing in a woman to do @ little 
cleaning. They may stand this for about 
six months and then get out when the 
room is past the cleaning stage. Such 
crowding is very prevalent in the low ly- 


SLAVIC LODGING HOUSE 


Four beds; two in a bed. 


The young fellow at the table was writing home. 


ON THE SOUTH SIDE. 


Before him were 


piciures of his mother and sisters in immaculate peasant costumes. 


take the other room. It is not unusual 
for a boarding boss to rent but one room. 
He and his wife put their bed in one 
corner; the in another; and the 
boarders take the remainder. Sometimes 
the rooms are so crowded that the boss 
and his wife sleep on the floor; and I 
repeatedly found cases where beds were 
being worked double shift,—night and 
day. The city Bureau of Health has en- 
deavored to reduce the number of beds in 
a room, but it does not follow that the 
people occupying that room: get out,— 
they sleep on the floor minus: the bed. 


stove 


ing parts of the South Side, in the neigh- 
borhood 


of Penn avenue in the city 
proper, and in sections of Allegheny. 


Among the Russians of Tustine street I 
found thirty-three persons living in one 
house in six rooms and an attic. These 
were distributed among three families. 
The Croatians also are bad-crowders. A 
milk dealer told me of twenty-eight who 
lived in a house in Carey alley. When 
I asked, “How do they live?” his reply 
was, “I don’t know and don’t care if I 
get my money for my milk.” ‘In Pork 
House row and near Eckert street in 
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Allegheny, things were no better, and 
. some blocks of houses under the Califor- 
nia avenue bridge were as bad as any 
thing I saw. 

Before we condemn immigrants for 
the filth of their lodgings, we must re- 
member that they are largely rural peo- 
ples unused to such city barracks. This 
fact is illustrated especially in their ig- 
norance regarding that terror which has 
waited upon foreigners in the Pittsburgh 
district—typhoid fever. Dr. Leon Sa- 
dowski estimated that as high as fifty 
per cent of all young foreigners who 
come to Pittsburgh contract typhoid 
fever within two years of their coming. 
Dr. Maracovick told me that in four 
years no less than 100 Croatians in the 
neighborhood of Smallman street had 
come down with the fever, and that most 
of them died. “You cannot make the 
foreigner believe that Pittsburgh water 
is unwholesome,” said Dr. Welsh of 
Bellevue. “He comes from rural com- 
munities where contamination of water is 
unknown.” Physicians told me of men 
who had been warned, deliberately going 
to the Allegheny to quench their thirst. 

Where so many single men are hud- 
died together the laws of decency and 
morality are hard to observe. The board- 
ing boss seldom has a family and, in go- 
ing the round of these houses, the absence 
of children is conspicuous. A physician 
among them told me, “The average 
boarding boss’s wife cannot get any,—the 
moral condition makes it a physical im- 
possibility.” This stands in striking con- 
trast with the average Slavic woman who 
in her natural environment, is the mother 
of children. These mid-European peo- 
ples are not so passionate as the Italians, 
but many of the single men, as the case is 
in all barracks life, fall into vice. A phy- 
sician told me that gonorrhea is very 
prevalent among the Croatians and Servi- 
ans. Another physician said of the Slavs 
in general, “They frequent cheap houses 
and come out diseased and robbed.” 
-Many bawdy houses are known in Pitts- 
burgh as “Johnny Houses,” for the rea- 
son that they are frequented by foreigners 
whose proper names are unpronounce- 
able and who go by the name of “John.” 
-The number.entering these on a “wide- 
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awake” (pay) Saturday night is large. 
A man who knows this section fairly well, 
said, “Sometimes these men have to wait 
their turn.” These are houses of the 
cheapest kind given over to prostitutes 
in the last stage. 

The presence of young immigrant 
women in the immigrant lodging houses 
adds to the seriousness of the situation. 
Here again it is a question of wages that 
brings them to this country. They do the 
drudgery in the hotels and restaurants 
which English-speaking girls will not do; 
and they are to be found in factories 
working under conditions their English- 
speaking sisters would resent. If any 
persons need protection, these young 
women do. There is no adequate inspec- 
tion of the labor employment agencies in 
Pittsburgh which solicit patronage among 
them, often to wrong them. Not only do 
some of these agencies take their money 
but they send girls to places unfit for 
them. An innocent girl may learn the 
character of the house only when it is too 
late. And even in the boarding houses 
their lot is a hard one, especially when 
the men of the place are on a carouse. 

The Slavs and Lithuanians are fond 
of drink and spend their money freely on 
it. Some spend more money on beer than 
they do on food. The evidences of drink 
in the homes are apparent on all sides; 
and not only do national customs and 
national tastes and usages make for 
drunkenness, but the undeniable fact 
that the liquor interests are the only 
American institutions which effectively 


reach the great mass of the non- 
English speaking immigrants. Where 
else does the stranger find oppor- 


tunity for recreation at his very hand? 
Empty beer kegs and bottles are to be 
seen everywhere among the houses of the 
immigrant lodgers. In Latimore alley, 
on a September morning, I counted twen- 
ty empty kegs in the yard; and in another 
corner there was a pile of empty bottles. 
It is nothing unusial for a beer wagon 
on Saturday to deliver into one of these 
boarding houses from eight to twelve 
cases of beer. When a keg is open the 
boarders feel that they must drain it. “It 
won't keep,” they say. Sunday is the 
day for drinking. One man often drinks 
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from fifteen to twenty bottles; while he 
who drinks from the keg does away with 
from two to three gallons. No social 
gathering is complete without drink. 
Marriages, baptisms, social occasions, 
holidays are all celebrated with beer and 
liquor. There is no good time and no 
friendship without it. The Slavs usually 
rent a hall to celebrate their weddings. 
The scenes of debauchery with which 
such festivities sometimes end are dis- 
countenanced by the respectable element 
among these people. Pool rooms af- 
ford loafing places for the young men of 
the worst sort. The cheap vaudeville 
shows, nickelodeons, and skating rinks 
are run for profit and not for the sake of 
clean recreation such as the community 
should in some way provide. But such 
places cannot be eliminated unless the 
craving of young people for amusement 
is met intelligently and sanely. 

Where the environment of the home is 
unsanitary and repulsive, and where op- 
portunities for recreation are limited and 
sordid, crime is bound to flourish. Ap- 
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proximately one-fifth of the persons in- 
carcerated in Allegheny county in recent 
years have been immigrants from south- 
eastern Europe. A visit to the police 
stations of the South Side on Sunday 
morning when the police magistrate dis- 
penses justice after a ‘““wide-awake” Sat- 
urday night, is a thing never to be for- 
gotten. In such a section the foreigners 
form a majority of the offenders. On one 
of my visits to a South Side court, a 
young Pole was brought up who said he 
wanted to be arrested just to find out how 
it felt. The judge asked him, “How do 
you like it?” “All right”, he said laugh- 
ing. He got a full taste by being sent to 
jail for ten days. Another young Slav 
had violated a city ordinance. He could 
not speak English. The judge asked him 
how long he had been in the country. 
“Four years’, he replied. “And you can- 
not talk English?” said the judge. “Don’t 
you know that you ought to learn Eng- 
lish that you may know we have laws and 
ordinances which must be obeyed?” In 
the judge’s remark there was more of a 
commentary on civic duties unfulfilled 
than he perhaps realized. But who was 
to blame? Was it the Slav boy? Or was 
it the community which had failed to 
meet him halfway ? 

Here it is well to point out that the 
public school authorities have not made 
any strenuous effort to open evening 
schools for foreign adults in the city. 
The notable exception to this rule has 
been the work carried on by Principal 
Anthony among the Jewish people of the 
hill district, which grew out of classes 
carried on at Columbian Settlement. An- 
other evening school, in the establishment 
of which a priest was the prime mover, 
met with fair success, but the foreigners 
dropped out very quickly. When asked 
why the school was given up, one of the 
school officials said that the pupils did not 
want it to continue; but their hours of 
work and changing shifts are probably 
still more important factors. Kingsley 
House, Woods Run and Columbian Set- 
tlement have carried on successful classes 
for foreigners, and the Y. M. C. A.’s of 
the districts are entering the field of civic 
and language instruction. The develop- 
ment of the evening courses of the Car- 
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negie Technical Schools has been signifi- 
cant, but as yet they do not reach many 
unskilled immigrants, who need a near- 
by elementary help. The camp schools 
carried on by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Italian Immigrants, at Aspinwall 
and Ambridge, have illustrated what 
could be done, and the response which 
comes from the immigrants themselves. 
More important, they were the means 
of securing the passage of legislation 
enabling local school authorities to 
open classes for adults. But in Greater 
Pittsburgh, it remains true that the school 
authorities are not yet awake to the im- 
portance of opening schools for foreign- 
speaking people and inducing them to at- 
tend. There could be no greater service 
rendered these young foreigners (or the 
city that harbors them) than that of aid- 
ing them to form clubs, and of engaging 
competent men to teach them English and 
give them some idea of the history and 
laws of the country. 

In police station No. 3 on Penn ave- 
nue, the cases averaged four hundred and 
forty-five a month during the ten months 
I studied them. Drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct formed sixty-eight per 
cent of these cases, and the foreigners 
from southeastern Europe were charged 
with twenty-seven per cent of them. 
Three-quarters of the criminals were 
single men, and the large number of 
single men among the foreigners who 
lack decent homes, doubtless partly ac- 
_counts for the frequency of their arrests. 
Similar proportions governed at police 
station No. 7 on Carson street. 

A. study of the docket of the Alder- 
men’s Court on the South Side, in a 
prescribed area where Slavs and Lithuan- 
ians form an essential part of the popu- 
lation, showed a total of 167, or 39.5 
per cent for these nationalities; but 
these cases varied greatly from those 
in the police stations. 48.3 per cent 
were cases of assault and battery and 
45.6 per cent of the culprits were for- 
eigners. The cases of fornication and 
bastardy, adultery and rape, numbered 
seventeen, more than half of which were 
to be laid at the door of the foreigners. 
‘Cases of larceny, disturbance of the 
‘peace, and disorderly conduct were about 
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equally divided between the English- 
speaking and the non-English-speaking 
of southeastern Europe. Out of thirty- 
one cases of desertion and non-support, 
not a Slav, Lithuanian or Italian was 
implicated. 

A closer study of this list indicated that 
aldermen were giving preference to cases 
where the returns were sure. Pittsburgh 
suffers under a system of petty alder- 
men’s courts such as Chicago only rec- 
ently put an end to, and from which 
Philadelphia is exempted by constitu- 
tional provision. The aldermen are de- 
pendent upon their fees and the immi- 
grants, ofttimes innocent, are the special 
prey of such as may be unscrupulous. 

Profits are not what they used to be 
for those who prey upon ignorance, as I 
gathered from the constable who told 
me, “The foreigner knows too much 
now; old times are past.” In the good 
old times he had made from fifteen to 
twenty dollars a day. But even if the 
most flagrant abuses are now infrequent 
and if some of the aldermen are of 
unquestionable character, the system is 
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wrong and the foreigner is its most 
grievous sufferer. 


But we must not over-estimate the 
lawlessness among these people. We have 
seen the manner of life of the single 
men, and the dangers that beset them. 
In the Pittsburgh situation what encour- 
agement is there to the immigrant who 
seriously wants to get ahead in life? I 
have it from a priest that one-tenth of 
the young men of his race who come to 
this district go to the bad; the other 
nine-tenths may drink more or less, but 
they manage to save money and in time 
acquire property. Of the Lithuanian 
families of Pittsburgh more than ten 
per cent own their own homes. Many 
Poles and Slovaks also have purchased 
their own homes. When an Italian re- 
solves to stay in this country, he buys a 
house. But as yet few Croatians, Ruth- 
enians and Servians own real estate in 
Pittsburgh. While the wages of the day 
laborers in the district are high for the 
single man who lives on the boarding 
boss system, the foreigner who brings 
his family here and pavs American prices 
for the necessities of life, faces a differ- 
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ent situation. The father of a family can- 
not hope to get accommodations for less 
than twelve or fifteen dollars a month, 
and then he has only two or three rooms. 
The Slav, as we have seen, has to pay 
more than the English-speaking man for 
the same house. The man who earns 
thirty-seven dollars a month and has to 
pay twelve dollars in rent has not a large 
fund on which to raise a family. He be- 
longs to one or two lodges which means. 
an outlay of a dollar to a dollar and a 
half each month. He must pay fifty 
cents a month to his church, and he is. 
compelled to send his children to the 
parochial school at, say, another fifty 
cents a head, or three for a dollar. He 
must buy the school books needed by 
the child; this may amount yearly to 
from three to four dollars. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that the children are sent 
to work at an early age and that many 
are raised in cramped and dirty quar- 
ters? But this question of the children, 
of their health and education, we must 
leave to later issues. When the mills 
are working regularly and the father is. 
able to work each day, the family man- 
ages to get along. But when sickness 
comes or work ceases, then the pinch of 
hunger is felt. Mrs. Lippincott of the 
Society for the Improvement of the Poor 
tells me that in good times but few 
Slavs or Lithuanians apply for aid; that 
only when the father is killed or injured, 
is aid needed, and that then it is for 
medicine and proper food for the pa- 
tient.t 

It must be remembered that influen- 
tial men among the Slavs and Lithuani- 
ans are prosperous and live in residen- 
tial sections of Pittsburgh. Some Poles. 
and Italians are in the professions and 
some Lithuanians are well to do business 
men. All these people, however, do. 
business among their own countrymen, 
and as yet their influence is largely re- 
stricted to this circle. Sections of the 


1A study of the records of the charity depart- 
ment of Pittsburgh and Allegheny indicated that 
the percentage of foreign born dependents ex- 
ceeds by perhaps ten per cent the percentage of 
foreign born in the population. I refer to the 
city home, the city hospital, the poor houses, the 
tuberculosis camp and outdoor relief. In the in- 
stitutions for the insane as many as forty-nine 
per cent were foreign born and of the $311,470: 
appropriated for their’ maintenance on a_ given 
ick half was thus bestowed upon the foreign 
porn. 
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city where for- 

eigners live are 
well supplied 
with’ banking 
facilities, which 
are generally 
conducted by 
men of those na- 
tionalities. The 
leading banks of 
Pittsburgh have 
learned that 
the immigrants 
save their mon- 
ey, and many 
of them have a 
foreign ex- 
change depart- 
ment at the 
head of which 
is put a foreign- 
speaking man 
who is a leader among his countrymen. 

In this connection, it is. interesting to 
examine more closely what might be 
called the personal ledger of the Slavic 
day laborer in Pittsburgh. 

We have seen that more than half the 
Italians, Croatians, Servians and Ruthen- 
ians are single men, and that a large 
proportion of the other races are simi- 
larly placed.. Many are married but their 
wives are across the seas. Their policy 
is to make all they can and spend as little 
as possible. We have also seen that the 
wages of common labor are from $1.35 
to $1.65 a day and that those who have 
acquired a little skill earn from $1.75 to 
$2.25. The monthly expenditure of 
single men bent on saving will not ex- 
ceed ten dollars a month. Some Rus- 
sians complain when their monthly bill 
amounts to eight dollars. The drinking 
bill will not exceed five dollars a month; 
and the sum spent on clothing will hard- 
ly equal that. Hence a common laborer 
can save from ten to fifteen dollars a 
month; the semi-skilled workers from 
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twenty to twenty-five dollars; and board-. 
ing bosses accumulate what is to them a 
competence. A banker doing business 
among the Servians of the South Side 
stated that each pay day he sent back be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000 to the old 
country on deposit. In September of 
1907, one of the banks on the South Side 
where the foreigners do business had 
$600,000 on deposit. Such a showing has 
come only after a vigorous campaign on 
the part of the banks of Pittsburgh to 
overcome the mistrust which foreigners 
feel toward private institutions. Indi- 
vidual small banks conducted by men 
of their own nationality were the rule 
for many years. The institutions were 
ephemeral and the impression prevailed 
among the laborers that they were 
schemes of sinister men to wheedle their 
money from them. Some men still se- 
crete their savings, trusting no one. 
Through the kindness of one of the 
Pittsburgh bankers, this table of twelve 
representative Slavic depositors is given: 


Single Men. 


Married Men. 


1906-1907. 1 2 3 4 5 


Sept.-Nov. .... $95 


Meceheper se Le 

March-May ... 20 93 25 95 60 

June-Aug. ..... 207 OMReLOS 73 50 
$335 $338 


MOtals coer. $437 


6 poe 4 2 3 4 5 
$100 $60 $240 $70 $100 $105 
100 60 | 190 50 
100 ~=—- 60 50 145 100 200 °& 90 
55 115 120 200 140 40 
$300 $265 $555 $525 $300 $440 $285 
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The fraternal organizations also 
among the Slavs, Lithuanians and Ital- 
ians provoke an increasing amount of 
thrift and provide various forms of in- 
surance. They are the dominant form 
of social organization and afford oppor- 
tunities for leadership to the stronger 
men. The National Slovak Society, for 
instance, has a membership of 50,000, and 
the Polish National Alliance one of 75,- 
ooo. Pittsburgh has some thirty locals 
of the latter alone, each with a list of 
from forty to 300 members. The lodge 
organizations of these people cannot be 
discussed in detail in such a paper as 
this; here it is sufficient to note that in 
case of sickness and death they look 
after their members; they provide social 
centers for the more thrifty of the peo- 
ple, and tend generally to raise the stand- 
ard of life. 

Outside these lodges, the Slavs, Lithu- 
anians and Italians have their organiza- 
tions for enjoyment and amusement. 
Among the Poles there are societies for 
self-culture, such as dramatic clubs and 
singing societies. 
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There is reason to believe that the 
home governments of these people fos- 
ter the formation of organizations along 
racial lines; the church also fosters these 
national societies. In so far as such or- 
ganizations perpetuate national customs 
and habits in America, they tend to 
make assimilation difficult. A strong 
people swayed by racial consciousness on 
foreign soil will either thrust its own con- 
cepts and ideals into the social elements 
around it and modify them; or it will 
build around itself a wall which the cus- 
toms and habits of the country will find 
difficulty in penetrating. This is seen 
going on in Pittsburgh. The Poles and 
Italians form a city within a city; their 
customs and habits are distinctly Polish 
and Italian. 

When we come to political life, we 
must accord leadership to other than the 
Slavic groups,—to the Italians. A politi- 
cal leader among them in Pittsburgh 
claims that four fifths of all Italians who 
have been in the country five years are 
naturalized. He held that the Italians 
of Pittsburgh poll about 5,000 votes 
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which are scattered over eleven wards. 
Next to the Italians come the Poles. 
Many of them have been voters for years, 
but of the influx that has come to Pitts- 
burgh in the last ten years not twenty 
per cent are naturalized... The Polish 
vote is set at 4,000 and the Poles have 
two or three political clubs. Political 
clubs are also found among the Lithuan- 
ians and Croatians. Too frequently 
these racial leaders,—often saloon keep- 
ers,—are the satellites of some English- 


speaking politician, and through them he » 


controls ‘“‘the foreign vote’. Some of the 
more intelligent of the foreign-speaking 
are dissatisfied with this manipulation of 
their people; among these are rising 
young men with political aspirations. It 
will not be long before the city will feel 
their presence. If the Polish and Italian 
votes were to be crystallized in some fif- 
teen wards, the leaders there would have 
the balance of power and control them. 
Slavs, Lithuanians and Italians have a 
strong religious element in their make-: 
up which plays a never-ending part in 
such racial communities as are to be 
found in the Pittsburgh district. Unless 
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this element is reckoned with they are 


not to be understood. The vast major- 
ity belong to the Roman Catholic Church, 
Some Protestants are found among each 
of the races, but they form only a small 
percentage.t Certain of the Southern 
Slavs are subject to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the Russians main- 
tain a Greek Orthodox church. Re- 
ligious ceremonies and observances have 
strong: hold upon the Poles and Lithu- 
anians, the Croatians and Servians,” 
We have seen that the number of males 


‘far exceeds that of females among the 


immigrants from southeastern Europe. 
This the church attendance corroborates. 
I have seen in Pittsburgh a congregation 
of one thousand men, all in the prime 
of life, so intent upon the religious exer- 


1The Protestant denominations in the city are 
conducting’ mission work among the Slavs and 
Italians. Several missionaries, colporteurs and 
Bible readers are employed. There are among the 
Slovaks, . Lithuanians, Magyars and. Italians, ad- 
herents of various DProtestant churches. 


The Roman Catholic Chirch has not the influ- 
ence over the Bohemians and Italians. that it has 


over the above mentioned people. The Bohemi- 
ans are many of them free thinkers. The Ital- 
ians are deeply religions but for the most part 


lukewarm in their attitude toward the church, 
and their edifices do not compare with those of 
the Voles, 


GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH. 
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cises that the least movement 
of the priest at the altar found 
immediate response in every 
member of the audience. The 
ritual of the church has a deep 
hold upon Slav and Lithua- 
nian; often the men go to con- 
fession at six in the morning 
that they may go to commun- 
ion the day following. When 
men are so employed that they 
cannot attend mass on Sun- 
days, they will attend one on 
Saturdays. The home must be 
consecrated once a year, and 
hundreds take their baskets 
laden with provisions to 
church on Easter morning that 
the priest may bless the feast 
they hope to enjoy that day. 

If we measure the efficiency 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
among the Slavs and Lithu- 
anians in Pittsburgh by money 
spent on buildings and main- 
tenance, it cannot be equalled 
either by American Catholi- 
cism or Protestantism. The 
people give freely of their hard earnings 
to erect costly church edifices and support 
the priesthood. The Slavs and Lithuan- 
ians have been on the South Side of 
Pittsburgh only for the last twenty years, 
but to-day they possess church property 
valued at three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, and most of it is paid for. They also 
give toward the erection of prarochial 
schools and maintain them. 

The priests have great power over the 
lives of their people. Some of them are 
charged with accumulating riches, but 
taken as a whole, I view them as a body 
of men loyal to their vows and honor- 
ing the profession wherein they serve. 
With the great numbers constantly com- 
ing from Europe, it is surprising how 
carefully they keep in touch with the 
newcomers. Slav and Lithuanian priests 
whose parishes are’ constantly changing 
take a census each year. They know the 
affairs of their people. They know their 
housing conditions, their hardships in 
mine and mill; are familiar with the 
wrongs they suffer. In trouble the 
priests are their counselors; they sympa- 
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thize with them in their strug- 
gles; they institute and man- 
age insurance societies against 
sickness and accident. Some 
of the priests found and con- 
trol building and loan associa- 
tions. They at all times stim- 
ulate their people to rise to the 
level of other people around 
them. »The priests are busy 
men. A parish of two thou- 
sand or three thousand means 
endless activities. With the 
influx of Slavs and. Lithua- 
nians into the country, and 
the necessity of | organizing 
parishes where many of them 
settle, the difficulty has been 
to secure properly qualified 
priests to take charge of the 
work. Hence, many of the 
Slav and Lithuanian clergy 
are overworked and no as- 
sistance can'be furnished them. 
Their influence lies first with: 
the adults who come from the 
fatherland. The children are 
not as amenable to the dis- 
cipline of the church; neither do they 
give their earnings as freely to its sup- 
port. The growing problem of the 
church is to meet the religious needs of 
people of Slavic blood raised in a new 
country. 


This sketch,—brief though it is,—of 
the foreign-speaking peoples of Pitts- 
burgh shows clearly how dependent the 
industries are upon a supply of able bod- 
ied men from Europe. The enterprising 
from. agricultural communities freely 
bring their strength to the expansion, of 
American industries, and never was there 
an army more docile and willing. than 
these newcomers. They. believe in mu- 
tual protection and organize and conduct 
various societies for this purpose. They 
find their pleasure in. many crude.ways. 
They are loyal to their church, and the 
many churches owned by them represent. 
offerings made by men who literally earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
Many of them save money and the num- 
ber of those who own their homes is an- 
nually increasing. 
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There are imperative needs of this ele- 
ment of the city’s population which must 
be met if the cause of civilization is to 
be served. The fatal and non-fatal in- 
juries of the mills fall heavily upon these 
peoples. Each week a tale of wrong and 
suffering, agony and death, is sent across 
the water, which seriously reflects upon 
the industrial life of America. The value 
placed on human life here will not bear 
comparison with that of older coun- 
tries whose civilization we say is lower 


than ours. The great need of the hour 
is a current and de- MADD: 
tailed record of the ant 


serious accidents of 
the district, that the 
public may know 
exactly at what cost 
of life and limb in- 
dustry is carried 
on, and may ex- | 
haust every means | 
for lessening the 
sacrifice. 3 
We saw that the \ 
housing conditions — \ 
of many of these \ 
peoples are a dis- V! 
grace to. civiliza- 
tion. The insuff- 
ciency of houses, 
the greed of land- 
lords, the exigen- 
cies of some for- 


& 
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eigners and the v 


penury of others, 
bring about this 
condition. There should be stricter regu- 
lation of immigrant boarding houses. 
Men who coin money in shacks and those 
foreign born who are too greedy to pay 
for decent quarters, should feel the firm 
hand of the law. Crowding, dirt and filth 
are not American and should not be toler- 
ated in any American city. 

But negative work is not enough; pos- 
itive and aggressive work must be done 
if the foreign-speaking are to rise to the 
measure of their opportunity. Every na- 
tionality has its aesthetic side, and Pitts- 
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burgh has done nothing to bring this to 
the fore. Other cities have fostered the 
national dance, have encouraged works 
of art, and have induced the foreigner to 
show the artistic side of his nature. Can- 
not this be done in Pittsburgh? Give 
these people a chance to bring out their 
needle-work, to show their artistic skill, 
to sing their national songs, and to dance 
their native dances, and the life of the 
city will be richer and stronger. 

Then why should the people who gave 
Lafayette a welcome that has become 
historical, and who 
championedthecause 
of Kossuth, not go 
forth in sympathy to 
these people of Slav 
and Iberic extrac- 
tion? They are left 
in ignorance of our 
language, our laws, 
our government, 
and our history. 
This rich inherit- 
ance we cherish, 
and we believe it is 
more excellent than 
any of which the 
older countries of 
Europe can boast. 
If this be so, is it 
not our privilege 
and duty to train 
these peoples of 
southeastern 
Europe in the prin- 
ciples of democ- 
racy? ‘Thousands of these peoples yearn 
for a knowledge of our language and 
an insight into that form of govern- 
ment that has made America great among 
the nations of the earth, and we should 
be willing to go half way and meet the 
need, 


The public school can take up this 
work with greater zeal; the social 
agencies of all sorts can stretch the cords 
of their tents and take in the men who 
are anxious to learn. 
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It is estimated that between 70,000 
and 80,000 men are employed in the 
manufacture of steel in Allegheny coun- 
ty. Their homes are clustered about the 
mills along the rivers, they are clinging 
to the bluffs of the South Side, and they 
are scattered over Greater Pittsburgh, 
from Woods Run to the East End. Up 
the Monongahela valley are the mill- 
towns,—Homestead of Pinkerton fame, 
Braddock with its record-breaking mills 
and furnaces, Duquesne where the unit 
of weight is a hundred tons, and Mc- 
Keesport, home of the “biggest tube 
works on earth.” Here are countrymen 
of Kossuth and Kosciusko, still seeking 
the blessings of liberty, but through a 
different channel—high wages and 
steady employment. Here are English, 
German and Scandinavian workmen, full 
of faith in the new world democracy ; 
and here are Americans,—great-grand- 
sons of Washington’s troopers, and sons 
of men who fought at Gettysburg. 

Fully sixty-five per cent of these men 
are unskilled, but the remaining thirty- 
five per cent, the skilled and semi-skilled, 
are the men who give character to the in- 
dustry. This is the class from which 
foremen and superintendents and even 
the steel presidents have been recruited, 
and it is the class that furnishes the 
brains of the working force. It is of 
them that I write. To know these men 
you must see them at work; you must 
stand beside the open-hearth helper as 
he taps fifty tons of molten steel from 
his furnace, you must feel the heat of the 
Bessemer converters as you watch the 
vesselmen and the steel pourer, and 
above the crash and roar of the blooming 
mills you must talk with rollers and 
hookers, while five- and ten-ton steel 
ingots plunge madly back and forth be- 
tween the rolls. You must see the men 
working in hoop mills and guide mills, 
where the heat is intense and the work 


17This is a description of leading types of steel 
workers. A discussion of the labor problem in 
the steel industry is reserved for a later number. 
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laborious ; you must see them amid ladles 
of molten steel, among piles of red hot 
bars, or bending over the straightening 
presses at the rail mills. 

But to know them best you should see 
them at home. There the muscular feats 
of the heater’s helper and the rough or- 
ders of the furnace boss are alike forgot- 
ten, and you find a kindly, open-hearted, 
human sort of men. You grow into an 
understanding of them as they tell of 
hopes and plans or mistakes and failures, 
and understanding becomes sympathy as 
it comes home to you how close some 
half-spoken disappointment presses in 
upon them. It was in this way that for 
nine or ten months I lived among the 
steel workers. and came to number some 
of them as friends. 

The skilled workers are generally of 
Anglo-Saxon, German or Keltic origin,. 
the largest proportion being American 
born. They are not educated, so far as 
school and university training are con- 
cerned, but they are post graduates in 
the school of experience. 

The visitor in a steel mill sees only 
faces reddened by the glare of fire and 
hot steel, muscles standing out in knots. 
and bands on bare arms, clothing fray- 
ed with usage and begrimed by ma- 
chinery. The men do not differ ma- 
terially from other workmen, and the 
visitor passes on and forgets them. The 
world is full of men in greasy overalls. 
But a workman is not merely a work- 
man, any more than a business man is 
merely a business man. He is also a 
man, whether he works in a mill or sits 
at a desk. So I shall introduce some of 
these men and let them talk to you, as 
they talked to me. Bear in mind 
that the things they talk about could 
be taken up from another point of 
view. In the following interviews I am 
making no interpretation of the work- 
ers from the employer’s standpoint. 
These are the issues of life as seen by 
the men themselves. 
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Jack. Griswold is a Scotch-Irish fur- 
nace,boss. who came to America and got 
a laborer’s position at a Pittsburgh blast 
furnace, when the common labor force 
was largely Irish. Those were the days 
before the advent of the “furriners.” I 
sat -in Griswold’s sitting room in his 
four-room cottage one evening and he 
told me about the men who work at the 
furnaces, and about the “long turn.” 

“Mighty few men have stood what I 
have, I-can tell you. I've been twenty 
years at the furnaces and been workin’ 
a twelve-hour day all that time, seven 
days in the. week. We go to work at 
seven in the mornin’ and we get through 
at night at six. We work that way for 
two weeks and. then we work the long 
turn and change to the night.shift. . The 
long turn is when we go on at seven 
Sunday mornin’ and work through the 
whole twenty-four hours up to Monday 
mornin’... That puts us onto the night 
turn for the next two weeks, and the 
other crew onto the day. The next time 
they get the long turn and we get twenty- 
four hours off, but it don’t do us much 
good. I get home at about half past seven 
Sunday mornin’ and go to bed as 
soon as I've had breakfast. I get 
up about noon so as to get a 
bit o’ Sunday to enjoy, but I’m 
tired and sleepy all the afternoon. Now, 
if we had eight hours it would be differ- 
ent. I'd start to work, say, at six and 
I'd be done at two and I'd come home, 
and after dinner me and the missus 
could go to the park if we wanted to, 
or I could take the childer to the country 
where there ain’t any saloons. That’s 
the danger—the childer runnin’ on the 
streets and me with no time to take them 
any place else. That’s what's driven the 
Irish out of the industry. It ain't the 
Hunkies—they couldn't do it,—but the 
Irish don’t have to work this way. There 
was fifty of them here with me sixteen 
years ago and now where are they? I 
meet ‘em sometimes around the city, 
ridin’ in carriages and all of them wear- 
in’ white shirts, and here I am with these 
Hunkies. Thev don’t seem like men to 
me. hardly. They can’t talk United 
States. You tell them something and 
they just look and say ‘Me no fustay, 
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me no fustay.’ That’s all you can. get 
out of ’em. And I'm here with them 
all the time, twelve hours a day and every 
day and |m all alone,—not a mothers 
son of ’em that I can talk to. Every- 
body says I’m a fool to stay here,—I 
dunno, mebbe I am. It don't make so 
much difference though, I'm gettin’ 
along, but I don’t want the kids ever to 
work this way. I'm goin’ to educate 
them so they won't have to work twelve 
hours,” 

There is a considerable difference be- 
tween a blast furnace foreman and a Bes- 
semer steel pourer. The furnace man 
gets rather low wages, while the stcel 
pourer is well paid and works eight 
hours a day for six days in. the week. 
It was Jerry Flinn who told me how 
he had worked up from his first job as 
laborer, to a position as steel pourer. I 
met him just as he got home from the 
mill one day, and I asked how he manag- 
ed to work. only an eight-hour shift 
when other men had to work twelve. He 
told me that attempts have been made to 
introduce a twelve-hour day in the con- 
verting department but without success. 
Two Pittsburgh mills have tried it and 
both went back to eight hours because 
the heat is so great as to make it impos- 
sible for the men to work that long. 

“Tt must be hard,” said Flinn, “for the 
twelve-hour men to have to work along- 
side of us eight-hour men. During the 
twelve hours of their day they work 
with all three crews of the eight-hour 
men. One crew gets through and goes 
home soon after the twelve-hour men 
come out, the next crew works its eight 
hours and goes home, and the third crew 
comes out before those twelve-hour fel- 
lows can quit. The eight-hour men get 
a lot more pleasure out of life than the 
twelve-hour mien do. We can go to 
entertainments and social affairs as we 
couldn’t if we had to get up next morn- 
ing and go to work at six o'clock.” 

Flinn is fifty-two years old, and tells 
you his strength is not up to what it was, 
say fifteen years ago. The men who 
went to work with him as young men 
are nearly all dead, and today he is one 
of the oldest men in his mill. He speaks 
lightly of the danger of accidents, and 
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says that he has encountered only the 
minor ones. Once when they were 
changing stoppers, the crane dropped 
the old one just as it swung clear of the 
edge of the ladle. It fell on him, burn- 
ing him and breaking his leg. At an- 
other time he failed to lower the stopper 
in time, and the stream of molten stee! 
struck the edge of a mold as the train 
was shifted; it splashed onto the plat- 
form, burning his legs so severely that, 
for six weeks afterwards, he was unable 
to turn over in bed. It is a common 
thing for metal to fly that way; the 
sparks strike his face, they lodge in his 
nose or his ears, and once he nearly lost 
the sight of an eye. He refers to these 
things as trifles. 

What I said of the half concealed dis- 
appointments which are real and tragic 
in the life of a steel worker, would have 
been clear to you had you heard the story 
of Robert Smith, as he told it himself. 
As a boy he went to work in the coal 
mines of eastern Pennsylvania and did 
not get into the mills until he was about 
thirty years old. Then he came to Pitts- 
burgh, took a laborer’s position, and be- 
gan to work up slowly year after year 
until he occupied a place of some impor- 
tance, though not in the first class of 
skilled men. After he had been there a 
few years, there was a labor difficulty in 
this mill and he left and went to another 
plant where he took a position similar to 
his last one. As a new man he could 
not advance as rapidly as he might have 
done in the old mill, and before he 
could get into the best of standing, he 
was thrown out of work by further labor 
troubles. He secured a position in an- 
other mill where he remained for two 
years till forced out by a strike to seek 
work in a fourth mill. Here he remain- 
ed for ten years in a subordinate posi- 
tion. At the end of that time, he was 
promoted and became for the first 
time in his life, the first man in the crew. 
Then, in some way, he incurred the dis- 
like of the superintendent, and the man 
on the opposite shift worked against him 
because he wanted Smith’s job for a 
friend. 

So, after working for three years in a 
position for which, as he said, he had 
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served a ten years’ apprenticeship, Smith 
again lost his place and was obliged to 
apply for work in still another mill. He 
had been a leader in the union, and it was 
a feeling almost religious in its devotion 
that bound him to it. To get into this 
new mill he had to agree to give up his 
union card. Today he says that he is 
a strong union man at heart, but his con- 
nection with it is over. Now, at nearly 
sixty years of age, he is working in a 
semi-skilled position, although fitted to 
take his place among the men of the best 
skill and to handle a crew. 

Smith is a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence. He is a man of religious 
inclinations and a church member. He 
regrets the twelve-hour day now chiefly 
on the ground that it keeps the young 
men away from church. If he had not 
become a church-member when he had 
an eight-hour day, he doesn’t see how 
he ever could have become interested in 
religious matters. He lives in a com- 
fortable home which he owns and where 
he spends most of his time when not in 
the mill. After supper he sits down to 
read for a short time before going to 
bed, but he told me with considerable re- 
gret that he was unable to do any sys- 
tematic reading. A few years ago he 
read several of Shakespeare’s plays, but 
he had to force himself to do it, he gets 
sleepy so soon after supper. Since that 
time he has not attempted anything more 
serious than the daily paper. 

Of course, the question of organized 
labor suggests a number of other con- 
siderations. The old union attitude to- 
wards employers is not of consequence 
now in Pittsburgh, for most of the steel 
mills of the district have been non-union 
for ten or fifteen years. This fact, how- 
ever, makes it all the more worth while 
to consider the present attitude of the 
men as individuals. 

Jim Barr is a man thirty-five years 
old who came from England when he 
was a small boy. It has been only dur- 
ing the last ten years or so that Barr 
has worked in a steel mill, but he has 
lived in the steel district longer than that. 
He occupies a skilled position in one 
of the mills where he works every day 
but Sundays from seven in the morning 
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until six in the evening, and on alternate 
Sundays he has the long turn of twenty- 
four hours. This Sunday work, he told 
me, came in after the union had been 
driven out, and the twelve-hour day is 
more general now than it was under 
unionism. 

“Tell me, how can a man get any pleas- 
ure out of life working that way?” Barr 
asked me almost with a challenge. We 
were sitting before the grate in his com- 
fortable and tastefully furnished parlor. 
There were pictures on the wall, a carpet 
on the floor, and the piano in the corner 
spoke of other things than endless drudg- 
ery. He seemed to interpret my swift 
glance about the room, for he went on, 
“T’ve got as good a home here as a man 
could want. It’s comfortable and I enjoy 
my family. But I only have these things 
to think about, not to enjoy. I’m at work 
most of the day, and I’m so tired at night 
that I just go to bed as soon as I’ve eaten 
supper. I have ideas of what a home 
ought to be, all right, but the way things 
are now I just eat and sleep here.” 

Barr works in a position where he en- 
counters considerable heat, and he savs 
that alone is very exhausting even when 
a man does not do hard physical labor. 
There is great danger, too, in the sweat 
that keeps a man’s clothing wet all of 
the time. If he gets into a draught he 
is likely to contract a cold or pneumonia. 
Working under such conditions shortens 
a man’s life, to Barr’s mind, and although 
he is but thirty-five years old he tells vou 
he feels a decline in his strength. The 
men find that it costs more to live, too, 
when working in the mills, for they 
need the best of food and the warmest 
clothing in order to keep going. The 
little chance for recreation leads them to 
the saloons as the natural place for re- 
laxation. They go there much oftener, 
in his opinion, than they would if they 
had more time for social enjoyment ; and 
of course there is a good deal of money 
spent there that is needed for other 
things. He says that men frequently 
spend twenty dollars in a single night 
after payday. But the thing on which 
Barr seems to have the strongest convic- 
tions is the plan of the United States 
Steel Corporation of issuing stock to em- 
ployes. 
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“The men have been fooled by this 
proposition,” he declared, ‘‘and they real- 
ly believe that the corporation wants to 
do big things for them in offering such 
liberal dividends. But let me tell you 
something that maybe you haven’t no- 
ticed. The first stock issued in 1903 
was followed by a slashing cut in wages 
in 1904, and it amounted to a lot more 
than the extra dividends. It’s only a 
scheme to fool the men. They take 
away in wages more than what they 
give in dividends and they will do that 
every time, so that the corporation is 
always ahead of the game. But that 
isn’t the only thing; it ties the employes 
down to the corporation. They’ve got 
to stay in its employ at least five years 
from the time of getting the stock in or- 
der to enjoy all of the benefits, and even 
then they won’t get the extra dividends 
unless they have showr what the cor- 
poration calls a ‘proper interest’ in its 
affairs. It’s a fine scheme for keeping 
out unionism and keeping the men from 
protesting against bad conditions.” 

Now, just by way of contrast, listen to . 
the story of George Hudson, who occu- ~ 
pies a position similar to that of Barr, and 
has been in mill work about the same 
length of time. After having tried an- 
other line and found it unsatisfactory, 
Hudson came to the mills at about thirty 
years of age. He did what” American 
young men dislike very much to do,—he 
took a common laborer’s position along 
with the “Hunkies.” Being a man of 
perseverance and some education, he 
worked up very rapidly until he now oc- 
cupies a skilled position. 

“The Steel Corporation is a fine one 
to work for,” said Hudson to me with 
enthusiasm. “It gives every man a 
chance for promotion, and listens to 
every workman who has a plan for im- 
provement. All the intelligent men are 
satisfied. If you can find any dissatis- 
fied men, you will find that they are men 
who would be discontented anywhere 
you put them. Take the way they 
loan money to men who want to build 
homes. A good many men have their 
own cottages now just because the com- 
pany helped them. The company has 
a savings department too, and it pays 
five per cent on all deposits, and that is 
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more than the savings banks pay. ‘Then, 
on the, other hand, it charges only five 
per cent interest on the money, that is 
loaned, and that is a lower rate than you 
can get anywhere else. The company 
owns houses which it rents to employes 
at thirty per cent or more below what 
other people charge. I pay twenty-five 
dollars rent, and I've got a friend in a 
company house which is better than mine, 
and he only pays eighteen.” Hudson is 
ambitious and he was very proud that 
his. department. during recent months 
had succeeded in beating all previous 
records known. 

To turn to the second question raised 
by Smith in our talk before his fire,—if 
number of organizations is any cri- 
terion the churches in the mill towns 
must be strong. I found a considerable 
number of loyal church members among 
the steel workers. Those of them. who 
have to work on Sunday chafe under the 
necessity that drives them to such a dis- 
regarding of the Sabbath. 

Especially does this bear heavily on 
the wife who must attend church alone, 
while her husband is in the mill or at 
the furnaces. A Scotch Presbyterian 
mother at a home where I called one 
afternoon just as the man was prepar- 
ing to go to the mill for the night, spoke 

recretfully of having left Scotland. 

They might not have “been able to. live 
so well there, but “Oh, man, we could 
have brought up the children in the fear 
o’ God and in a land where men rever- 
ence the Sabbath.” There are men like 
Smith, too, who fear the effect of twelve- 
hour work on the lives of the bovs. 

In spite of this religious sentiment 
that exists among the workers there is, 
on the other hand, a good deal of feeling 
that the churches do not understand the 
needs of the workingmen. Frank Rob- 
inson, for instance, believes that the 
churches are not interested in some 
problems that are to him very real. 

“There are a good many churches in 
this borough,” he said to me one day, 
“and they are supported generally by the 
women. The preachers don’t have any 
influence in securing better conditions 
for the men,—they don’t try to have. 
They never visit the mills, and they don’t 
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know. anything about the conditions the 
men have to face. They think the men 
ought to go to church after working 
twelve hours Saturday night. The 
preachers could accomplish a lot if they 
would try to use their influence in the 
right direction; let them quit temperance 
reform until they get better conditions 
for the men. It’s no time to preach to 
a man when he’s hungry; feed him first, 
then preach to him. The same thing 
with a workingman; get a decent work- 
ing day with decent conditions, then ask 
him to stop drinking. Let the preach- 
ers go into the mills and see the men at 
work in the heat, and outside the mills 
let them notice the men with crushed 
hands or broken arms or with a leg mis- 
sing. If they. would stop their preach- 
ing long enough to look around a little 
they could do “something for us, if they 
wanted to try.” 

There seems to be some reason for 
such a feeling. 
in some of the mill towns who knew very 
little of the problems of the workingmen 
or of the conditions under which they 
work. Some of them said that they had 
never been inside the mills, and, of 
course, such men cannot be entirely sym- 
pathetic. Of a different sort was an- 
other minister whom I met who had 
been a millman himself. He had gone in- 
to mill work as a boy and had worked 
up through a common laborer’s position 
to a skilled job before he left the mill to 
go to college. I have met few men with 
more under standing and sympathy for 
the workingmen’s problems. 

Unionism is not entirely dead in the 
mill towns; at least the spirit of it is 
to be found among the men, though the 
form is absent. Some of them expect 
to see an organization in the mills again. 
Others have given up hope of gaining 
shorter hours or higher wages through 
collective bargaining, and are looking 
for government interference and a legal 
eight-hour day. There is considerable 
variety of opinion as to how this is to 
be brought about. Pittsburgh © steel 
workers are traditionally republican in 
politics; Speaker Cannon himself does 
not fear “tinkering” with the tariff 
more than they. The majority of them 
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have been hoping that their representa- 
tives would get time after a while to 
consider and pass the, labor legislation 
that the workingmen. desire. How- 
ever, there has been much loss of faith 
in the last few years, 

A good many. men in the mills are 
socialists at heart, and though they still 
vote the republican ticket, they would 
vote with the socialists if that party were 
to manifest strength. enough to give it a 
chance at carrying an election. A con- 
siderable number of others have gone 
the whole way and are active working 
socialists, One of these is Ed. Jones, 
a skilled steel worker. He was left an 
orphan, came to. Pittsburgh from New 
York as a boy-of eighteen years, and 
worked for a short time as a laborer in 
one of the mills. After trving his hand 
at several unskilled trades he went back 
to a small mill in New York, where his 
wages were $1.25 a day. He was deter- 
mined to work up in the industry, and 
after a year or so as a laborer he found 
hhimself in a. semi-skilled position with 
wages correspondingly better. A year 
or two later he returned to Pittsburgh 
and became a full fledged skilled man at 
pea) al alay, “Since then, in <spite of re- 
verses, he has worked up slowly until 
now he holds one of the most important 
positions in his mill. Jones has never 
been a union man. He says he does not 
believe in unions because they accom- 
plish things only in prosperous times, 
and go to pieces in a panic. “It is no 
use for them to try to regulate wages, 
anvhow,” he says, “for labor is a com- 
modity and its price is regulated by sup- 
ply and demand. The only way out for 
the laboring men is to get together in a 
Jabor party,”—and this to him means 
the socialist party. 

‘WVe must go back to the condition 
when workmen owned their own tools,” 
declares Jones. “We must own the in- 
struments of production. Labor is now 
the helpless victim of capital, and capital 
must be overthrown. The workman is 
given enough to buy food and clothes 
for himself, and no more if the capitalist 
can help himself. They keep these work- 
men employed twelve hours a day at 
-some work, while if every man in the 
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country would work two hours a day, all 
the labor that would be necessary to sup- 
port the population of the country could 
be performed. . Now all of this excess, 
these ten hours over the necessary 
‘uuount, goes to the employer in profits, 
and many people throughout the country 
are living in idleness because other 
people are working overtime for them.” 
Jones is in comfortable’ circumstances 
himself; he owns his house and he owns 
some United States Steel stock, but he 
says he is one out of thirty-eight men 
in his whole plant who could have done 
as well. 

One of the near-socialists who hopes 
for both unionism and for governmental 
relief, gave me a statement of his belief 
one Sunday afternoon as I sat in a com- 
fortable chair in his little parlor. “I 
think there will be a labor organization 
in the mills again,” he said. “It may not 
come in our day, but it is bound to 
come ; the men will be driven to it. There 
would be a union now but for the fool- 
ishness of the men. They begin to talk 
as soon as a movement is started, and of 
course the news reaches the ears of the 
bosses before the organization is really 
on its feet. Then the men, who are not 
in a position to resist, are threatened with 
discharge. That has happened in this 
very mill. It may be that political ac- 
tion will be necessary before a union 
will be possible. There are two things 
that we’ve got to have: an eight-hour 
day and restriction of immigration. I 
think that we will have to get together in 
a labor party. I’m not a socialist, my- 
self, though quite a good many of the 
mill men are, and there are a good many 
things about socialism that I like, all 
right. I would vote with them if I 
thought they were going to win and there 
are others who feel the same way. I 
used to vote the republican ticket, but 
I’m tired of it. They haven't done 
much for the workingmen when vou con- 
sider the length of time they’ve been in 
power. I’m disgusted with the whole 
thing and I haven’t voted at all for sev- 
eral years.” ; 

Several of the men had said to me: 
“Go to see Joe Reed; he can tell you more 
about the mills than anyone else.” So 
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one day I climbed the hill to his home, 
and found him. I had been led to ex- 
pect a good deal and was not disappoint- 
ed, though he was just recovering from 
an illness and was unable to talk as much 
as I had hoped. Reed is just the man 
that one would pick as a leader,—six feet 
tall, broad shouldered, with strong in- 
tellectual features,—and he was in truth 
a leader of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion years ago, before the steel mills be- 
came non-union. He took a prominent 
part in a strike that was of considerable 
importance in the steel district. He isa 
skilled man and if he had cast his lot 
with the company in the dispute, it is 
quite likely that he would have best serv- 
ed his own interests. But he stayed by 
the men and when the strike was 
lost, Reed left the steel district. He 
might have had his former position 
again, but he was too proud to ask for 
it, and lived away from Pittsburgh un- 
til the bitterness engendered by the strug- 
gle had begun to die out. After several 
years he came back and got a job again 
in a Pittsburgh steel mill. It is a non- 
union mill and of course Reed is a non- 
union man. 

Reed told me some of his experiences 
and how during the strike he had re- 
ceived letters of encourayement from all 
over the country, from men prominent 
in many walks of life. I asked him 


what he had done with them. He shook 
his head. “I burned them,” he said, 
“when I came back to the mills. 


I have nothing in my possession now 
which would suggest in any way that I 
ever had connection with the union. 
When I came back here, I knew I was 
coming to a non-union mill and I took a 
job in good faith as a non-union man. 
That is a chapter in the history of my 
life that is ended. The whole matter of 
unionism is a thing of the past and as 
an employe in this mill, I have no part 
in it.” This fine sense of honor in con- 
forming to the new regime is not so 
unusual among this class as one might 
expect. 

So these are the steel workers. I 
have not chosen extreme cases; on the 
contrary, it has been my aim to select 
men who are typical of a class,—the seri- 
ous, clear-headed men, rather than the 
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irresponsibles,—and with one exception, 
each case is fairly representative of a 
large group. The exception is the man 
whom I called Hudson. Not over three 
men out of the hundred and more with 


whom I talked at length indicated like 


sentiments, and he is the only one who 
gave them such full expression. It should 
be understood that these are the skilled 
men,—it is only among the skilled that 
opinion is so intelligently put forth. 

The number of positions requiring 
skill is not large, relatively speaking, and 
competition for them is keen. The con- 
sequence is that the skilled workers are 
a picked body of men. Through a 
course of natural selection the unfit have 
been eliminated and the survivors are 
exceptionally capable and alert of mind, 
their wits sharpened by meeting and 
solving difficulties. Such a disciplinary 
process has developed men like John Jar- 
rett, consul at Birmingham during Har- 
rison’s administration; Miles Humph- 
reys, for two terms chief of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 
one-time nominee of the Republican 
party for mayor of Pittsburgh, and now 
chief of the fire department of the Smoky 
City; M. M. Garland, collector of cus- 
toms for Pittsburgh, under both Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt; A. R. Hunt, gen- 
eral superintendent at Homestead; and 
Taylor Alderdice, vice-president of the 
National Tube Company. 

In telling about their fellows who are 
numbered today among the rank and 
file, I have tried to introduce the leading 
types,—the twelve-hour man with the 
eight-hour man, the embittered man and 
the contented man, the man who is at 
outs with the church, the union man and 
the socialist. There are many others 
who talk and think like Flinn and Smith 
and Robinson, and I could furnish ex- 
amples of much more radical thought 
and speech. These are typical cases rep- 
resenting different degrees of skill and 
different shades of opinion. It is highly 
significant that there are such men as 
these in the Pittsburgh mills. In a dis- 
cussion of the labor problem in the steel 
industry, it must be borne in mind that 
these men are more than workers; they 
are thinkers, too, and must be reckoned 
with. 
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To study industrial accidents from the 
“home” side has been my business for a 
year. To acquaint myself daily with 
households doubly disabled by sickness 
and loss of income, to see strong men, 
just learning to face life maimed, to visit 
home after home, where sudden death 
has visited—a dreadful business, you 
might say. Yet it has left with me im- 
pressions of personality, character, and 
spirit, which make the year’s work a 
precious experience. 

The first thing brought home to me 
was that working people do not have “‘the 
luxury of grief.” The daily tyranny of 
hard work in their lives, leaves little time 
for pondering the unanswerable ““Why?” 
of sorrow. 

For instance, Mrs. Dennison, the wid- 
ow of a brakeman who was killed on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, spent no quiet 
days of solitary mourning. She was left 
with six children, the oldest eleven. All 
the money she had was $50 from the 
Railroad Relief Association,! to which 
her husband had belonged, $450 which 
the men on her husband’s division raised, 
and $30 which his own crew gave. The 
company gave her $20 toward the fu- 
neral. 

With some of this. money she rented 
and stocked up a little candy and notion 
store, using the three rooms in the back 
to live in. Here she tended store, and 
cooked, and sewed, and ironed, for her- 
self and the six. She would have done 
her own washing too, she told me, but 
she couldn’t leave the store long enough 
to hang her clothes up in the yard. She 
made a reasonable success of the enter- 
prise, enough to pay for rent and food, 
until the hard times came. After that 
she steadily lost money. So now she has 
put in her application for a chance to 
clean cars for the railroad at $1.21 a 
day. For this privilege she must wait 
her turn among the other widows; and 
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when she gets it she must leave her chil- 
dren in one another’s care from six in the 
morning till six at night. They are now 
two, four, six, eight, ten, and twelve, re- 
spectively. Mrs. Dennison will not have 
time to sit down and grieve over the 
death of her husband for many years to 
come. 

One mother, whose thin face haunts 
me, has been able to endure her tragedy 
only through this necessity of work. She 
had a daughter, just seventeen, who was 
employed in the dressmaking department 
of one of the big stores in Pittsburgh. 
This girl, Ella, was eager and gay, with 
a heart full of kindness. She was every- 
body’s favorite in the workroom; at home 
she meant laughter and good will for 
them all. To her mother, Ella was joy 
and gladness,—life itself. One morning 
this little dressmaker, after leaving her 
wraps on the eleventh floor, found that 
she was a few moments late. She ran for 
the elevator to go to her workroom above. 
The elevator was just starting up, with 
the door half closed. Ella tried to make 
it, slipped, and fell down the shaft. 

This tragedy demoralized the working 
force of the store for two days. In the 
hunted, suffering eyes of the mother one 
reads that she cannot forget, night or 
day. She feels that Ella’s employers 
were generous in giving her $500, but it 
would make no difference “if they gave 
her the whole store.” In the back of her 
mind are always two visions alternat- 
ing,—the merry girl who sat eating her 
breakfast at a corner of the kitchen table 
that morning, laughing and teasing her 
mother, and then, as she ran out to take 
the car, looked back to smile and say 
goodbye,—this is one. The other,—that 
unthinkable fall down eleven stories and 
the crash at the bottom of the shaft. I 
felt that nothing but the daily insistence 
of work,—cooking and washing for her 
husband and two grown sons, and caring 
for the two younger children,—had saved 
this mother’s reason. 
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Another striking instance of the press- 


ure of work in poor people’s lives was in 
the family of Harry Nelson. They lived 
on the South Side, near the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Works, where the father 
and two grown sons and Harry, who was 
nineteen, were employed. Two younger 
boys were in school. One Sunday night, 
on the way home after his twelve hours’ 
work, Harry said to his father that he’d 
“give a lot” not to go back to the mill 
that night. (There was another twelve 
hours’ work to come before he could 
sleep, for this was Harry’s “double 
shift.”’) He didn’t tell his mother he was 
tired, because he knew she would beg 
him not to go back to work. Harry 
was ambitious; he was an electrician’s 
helper, getting fifteen dollars a week, and 
he did not want to lose his job. At 7:30 
he was back in the mill, and at 8:00 he 
was up on an electric crane, making some 
repairs. 
ed along the narrow run-way of the 
crane to a place where he could climb 
down. The air was full of steam; some 
say that he was blinded by this; others, 
that he must have been a little dizzy. At 
any rate, to steady himself, he reached 
for an electric wire that was strung along 
there. He happened to touch a part that 
was not insulated, got a slight shock, and 
fell thirty-five feet to the floor of the 
mill. 

After Harry was killed, the two older 
boys left the mill and looked for work in 
another city. But the father had no 
choice; he was too old to find new work. 
His fifteen a week was all the more indis- 
pensable now because Harry had given 
all his money to his mother, and the two 
older boys had paid generously for board. 
In three days the father was back in his 
old place at the cold saw. within sight 
of the place where Harry fell. 

Thus work may be a cruelty as well 
as a blessing. But in any case it leaves 
the workers little time to dwell upon their 
misfortunes. When they do speak of 
them, it is almost always in a “matter-of- 
course’ way. This is ‘not, I think, be- 
cause they lack feeling, but because they 


are so used to trouble that the thought | 


of it has ceased to rouse them. 


That poor-people are used to trouble 


When he was through he start-_ 
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rd bie 
isa ‘combfonpiace.. 11 mean hog ‘trouble,” 
the less subtle disappointments of life, 
those which come with disease, injury 


and premature death. Of all these 
rougher blows of fortune, the poor family 
gets more than an even share. This 


stands to reason, if experience has not 
already convinced one of it. To the or- 
dinary causes of sickness,—unsanitary 
dwellings, overcrowding, undue exposure, 
overwork, lack of necessary vacation, 
work under poisonous conditions,—to all 
these poor people are much more con- 
stantly exposed than others. To injury 
and. death caused by accident they are 
also more exposed. Poor people’s chil- 
dren play in dangerous places, on the 
street, near railroad tracks. The poor 
man’s dwelling is not often fire-proof. 
Poor. people do most of the hazardous 
work in the world, and the accidents con- 


-nected with work form the majority of 


all accidents. 

Moreover, the poor family is, in a ma- 
terial way, less able to meet these disas- 
ters when they come, than the well-to-do 
family. This is in some degree due to ig- 
norance, for ignorance, whether as cause 
or result, almost always goes with pov- 
erty. In a very large degree, however, 
it is due to poverty itself. It is because 
they have no reserve fund to fall back on. 
in emergencies. Suppose a yotng steel 
worker with a family gets a long, sharp 
chip of steel in his eye. He cannot go to 
the best specialist, to the man who knows— 
all that anybody knows about saving eyes. 
Through ignorance r lack of interest on 
the part of the doctor who treats him, he 
loses his eye. Thus an injury which, 
might mean but a few weeks of fearful 
anxiety to a well-to-do man, may result 
in lasting misery to a poor man. In the: 
same way, too, what might.often be in a. 
well-to-do family a short struggle with: 
disease, crowned with success, is more: 
likely to be in a. poor nama an unre= 
lieved tragedy. 

Thus are the poor, by reason of their. 
very poverty, not only more open to at-- 
tack from these bodily foes, but also, aird- 
again by reason’ of their: poverty, less: 
equipped to fight and conquer'thern. “St. 
George... killed the. dragon; St. George 
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wore the finest armor of his day and his 
sword was tested steel.”’ 

With these workers whom I met,— 
poor people, not as the charity visitor 
knows them, but poor, as the rank and 
file of wage earners are poor,—misfor- 
tune is almost part of the regular course 
of things. They are used to hard knocks, 
if not yet in their own lives, then in the 
lives of their relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors. Consequently, there is often in 
their attitude toward trouble a certain 
matter-of-fact calmness, which looks like 
indifference. Thus, I have had a mother 
tell me about her sixteen-year-old: son’s 
losing two fingers in the mill.. She 
couldn't remember exactly how or when 
it happened ; she thought he had lost only 
a week’s work; and she had no comment 
upon it but that it might have been worse. 
An old steel worker whom I ques- 
tioned about his injuries answered, “I 
never got hurt any to speak of.” After 
persistent inquiry, however, he recalled 
that he had once fractured his skull, that 
a few years later he had lost half of a 
finger, and that only three years ago he 
was laid up for nine weeks with a crushed 
foot. Troubles like these are the com- 
mon lot; they are not treasured up and 
remembered against fate. 

. Often I have found in young women a 
surprisingly “middle-aged” way of look- 
ing at trouble. I remember, for instance, 
Mrs. Coleman, whose husband was a 
freight conductor. They had been mar- 
ried nine years, and had made out pretty 
well up to the last two years, although 
the wife, as she somewhat proudly ex- 
plained, had had three children, two mis- 
carriages, and an operation, during this 
time. On Christmas night, 1903, Cole- 
man had his arm crushed in a railroad 
accident. He was disabled for three 
‘months, and went back to work with a 
partially crippled arm. Three weeks later, 
as he was numbering cars, an iron bar 
rolled off the load and broke his: nose. 
This laid him up again for five weeks, and 
left his face permanently disfigured. He 
has been troubled ever since with nose- 
bleeding, so that he has to lay off every 
little while, and the doctor says he must 
have an operation before he can be cured. 
Since thisy second injury,.a fourth child 
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has come. When I saw her, Mrs. Cole- 
man was just recovering from a bad at- 
tack of grip, which had increased their 
expenses. To help along in this hard 
luck time they took two railroad men to 
lodge and board in their three room flat; 
one of these men had been killed on the 
road the week before I called. -Here are 
troubles enough, and yet this young wom- 
an had no special complaint against for- 
tune. 

“Yes,” she said, as she rose to open 
the door for me, the last baby dangling 
over One arm,—‘‘we’ve had a bad time’ 
these last two years, and now with him 
only working two or three days a week, I 
guess itll be worse. But then,’—with a 
smile, “what can you do about it?” 

On the same day I talked with a much 
older woman. She was too worn out to 
smile at her troubles, but she had the 
same “everyday” attitude toward them. 
Ten months ago they had been doing 
well. Her husband was earning ten dol- 
lars a week at odd jobs; two sons, twenty 
and seventeen, were getting fifteen doilars 
a week each as lead buffers in a coffin 
works; she and her daughter kept house 
and did a little sewing; and they all lived 
happily together. Then one day her hus- 
band was brought home with a smashed 
foot and a leg broken in two places, as a 
result of a bad fall. He had been ona 
ladder, painting, when the cornice gave 
way and he jumped to save himself. For’ 
five months they kept him at the hospital’ 
free of charge, and for four months more 
he went back on crutches for treatment. 
Finally they told him to come back for 
an operation, but on the day after the 
operation they sent him away again with 
a bill of three dollars for the time he had 
been there. His wife had to help. him, 
home, and he was in bed when I called. 
The doctor had said it would be better 
for him to stay at the hospital, but,the 
superintendent decided that they could, 
not treat him in the ward for nothing 
any longer. The wife laughed a little 
efimly when she told me this. 

‘Why,’ she said, “I can’t pay. a dollar: 
and a half a day to that hospital. Ever 
since he got hurt I’ve been cleaning of- 
fices. |All I can: make is ‘six dollats*,a: 
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week and I have to pay car fares out of 
that.” 

“Well,” I said, “how about your sons? 
They are making good wages.” 

“Oh, they were,” she answered, “but 
Harry, the oldest one, has been home 
for five months. He’s got gastritis, and 
the doctor says it’s from lead poisoning. 
You know he’s a lead buffer on coffins. 
He don’t seem to get much better.” 

“And the other boy,” I said, “does he 
go right on doing the same work?” 

“Yes, Charlie—I don’t know what 
we'd do if he lost his job. He’s been on 
half time now for three months, and that 
means only $7.50 a week.” 

To add to the general desolation in this 
home, the flood had been in and covered 
the lower floor, leaving everything 
smeared with a dry, muddy paste. In the 
midst of it all sat this tired woman of fifty, 
who had just come home from her five 
early morning hours of office scrubbing ; 
and she was less concerned with the bit- 
terness of her struggle with life than she 
was with the immediate problem of how 
to get her maimed old man up to the hos- 
pital every other day for treatment. 

This unquestioning acceptance of mis- 
fortune does not often amount to either a 
commendable cheerfulness or a deplor- 
able apathy. Occasionally, however, it 
approaches heroism. I think the most 
courageous person I met during the year 
was Mrs. Herman Baum, a German 
woman of forty-five or thereabouts, who, 
after nine years of disappointment and 
defeat, still meets the days as they come 
with an unbroken spirit. She came to 
America as a girl of nineteen and went 
out to service. At twenty-three she mar- 
ried. Her “man” turned out ugly; he 
drank and was always mean to her. His 
parents, who thought he had married be- 
neath him, took a dislike to her and 
joined him in making her unhappy. 
They lived along in this way for fifteen 
years, during which time she bore him 
seven children. One day, in his work as 
a moulder, he received a slight injury, 
from which blood poisoning set in. After 
this his mind was affected; he became 
silent, morose, and uglier than ever, giv- 
ing his wife hardly a moment, day or 
night, when she was not in fear of him. 
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After a year or so during which he grew 
steadily worse, he shot himself one night, 
leaving her with the seven children, an- 
other one coming, and no resources ex- 
cept a heavily mortgaged house and $800 
insurance. She had no relatives; her 
father had been run over by a train, soon 
after coming to America, and her only 
brother had been drowned in river work 
a few years before. 

It was in August, 1906, that Mrs. 
Baum’s husband killed himself. In Sep- 
tember a baby was born, only to die be- 
fore winter. The two older children got 
work and brought in ten dollars a week 
between them, while Mrs. Baum took in 
washing and made two or three dollars 
a week. Thus things went pretty well 
until June, 1907, when the second boy, 
Harry, the jolly one, who “kept all their 
spirits up with his jokes,’ was all but 
killed in an elevator accident at the box 
factory where he worked. When, after 
four months at the hospital, he came 
home with a permanent lameness, and 
strict orders never again to do heavy 
work, he turned to selling papers, and 
is now making about $1.40 a week. After 
half their small income was cut off by 
this accident, Mrs. Baum tried to run a 
grocery store in the front part of her 
house, but she lost money at it and was 
forced to give it up. When I saw her, 
she was hanging somebody’s washing up 
in the yard. She took me into her spot- 
less kitchen and told me this story, not 
eagerly, as if pouring out her troubles, 
but only after many questions, rather re- 
luctantly, and with sometimes an apolo- 
getic smile. Here, I thought, is a heroine 
of modern realistic tragedy; the dramat- 
ist would have her lost in bitter retro- 
spect. But she was not; she sat there 
smiling a bit ruefully, and wondered 
whether she must put aside her sturdy 
German pride next week, and go to the 
Poor Board for help. 

Some people, especially the Irish, even 
get amusement out of the number and 
variety of their troubles. This is true 
of the Learys, whose six years of married 
life have been crowded with disasters. 
To begin with, Andy, the husband, who 
is a brakeman, has had nine accidents on 
the road in five years, so many that his 
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wife could not distinguish in her mem- 
ory the one of a year ago which I had 
come to inquire about. Twice he has been 
near death. Once the priest performed 
the last offices, but Andy pulled through 
after all. Besides all these injuries, none 
of them less seyere than a broken bone, 
he accidentally shot himself one day and 
nearly died from that. “And look at him 
now!” said Mrs. Leary. (Andy is a 
handsome Irishman, and the picture of 
health.) In addition to all this, they have 
lost two children by diphtheria. Mrs. 
Leary’s outlook on life seems to be a 


-mingling of humor and superstition. She 


told me, with incongruous awesomeness 
in her Irish brogue, how she had heard 
the “death whistle’ outside the door three 
times on the night that her little boy 
died. And one night, when Andy had to 
stay at home to take care of her, the 
brakeman sent in his place was killed. 
She thinks this is a “sign”, and has no 
doubt of Andy’s ultimate fate. 

“Oh yis”’, said she, “the docthers say 
ye can’t kill Andy,—but I know betther. 
He'll be a-comin’ home dead soon. Ivery 
time I hear a knock at the dhoor, I thinks 
to mesilf, ‘There now,—it’s thim, comin’ 
to tell me Andy’s kil’t... Andy, he jokes 
about it. Ony this marnin’ afther I’d 
been givin’ him his breakfast, he starts to 
go to work out the back dhoor, an’ I 
says, ‘Andy, why don’t you niver go out 
the front dhoor?’ ‘Oh, Leary;’ says he, 
—(that’s what he calls me—Leary) 
‘Leary,’ says he, ‘the back dhoor’s good 
enough for me. Ill be a-comin’ by the 
front dhoor soon enough, an’ I won’t be 
walkin’.” 

With so many misfortunes the Learys 
have not been able to save anything. 
Four times Andy tried to join the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, but each 
time after his papers were made out and 
he had paid down his dollar, and the day 
had come to join, he couldn’t get together 
the necessary nine dollars for the first 
payment. With all this, there is an un- 
failing humor and philosophy in the 
Leary household which is irresistible. 

Among railroad men generally there is 
a certain laughing, soldier spirit. It is 
part of the faith; no true “railroader” is 
without it. Perhaps this spirit leans to 
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recklessness with some of the younger 
ones, but I believe it is just as essential 
to the running of a railroad as is the 
executive skill of the Hills and Harri- 
mans. ‘This spirit stands by the men in 
danger and makes them meet death 
bravely. It stands often a harder test; 
you will not break the spirit of a rail- 
roader by cutting off his arm or giving 
him a wooden leg. Out of fifteen rail- 
road men I visited, who had received per- 
manent injuries, all but four have gone 
back to the road. Two of the four are 
totally unable to do work of any kind. 
Another has gone home for a few weeks 
until he can “get used to his wooden 
leg’, when he will be ready for any job 
the road will give him. The other, a 
twenty-year-old boy who lost his right 
arm at the shoulder, has learned to write 
with his left hand and is studying tele- 
graphy as hard as he can, in order to 
stick by the railroad. 

Of the eleven who are back on the 
road, nine were able to go into the same 
work and pay, but two had to take lower 
jobs on account of partial disability. This 
meant in each case five or six dollars a 
week less, but neither man complained; 
he took it as part of the day’s work. 
What the railroader dreads is having to 
quit the road altogether. A watchman’s 
job will be accepted with a good deal of 
cheer. Notice the spirit of the one- 
legged watchman at your crossing, who 
is very likely a man dropped from an 
active, exciting occupation at eighty dol- 
lars a month to flagging a crossing for 
forty. .He is still in’ the: game.  ,But 
try to retire a railroader on a pension 
while he is able to work, and you will 
break his heart. 

To a large extent, the railroaders’ 
wives reflect this spirit. They are quite 
resigned to the risks and dangers of the 
“mister’s” trade. But with the mothers, 
especially those whose husbands have fol- 
lowed more quiet callings, it is different. 
They lead an anxious life. 

In every dangerous occupation there is 
not this sustaining common courage to 
help a man endure gaily a lifelong de- 
privation. A certain degree of independ- 
ence and fraternity in a group is neces- 
sary to bring it about. Many go forth 
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from the steel mills maimed for life, who 
have no such spirit to uphold them. I 
remember one night in Homestead seeing 
a boy on crutches, with one leg gone. He 
was about nineteen, with blue eyes and a 
shock of yellow hair falling down low on 
his forehead. In his face was that des- 
perate look of defiance which comes with 
a recent deformity. He was trying with 
all his young will to be indifferent to the 
stares of the crowd, while in every nerve 
he felt them. All this and a weary hope- 
lessness were written in his sullen child- 
face. 

I have shown how grief is crowded out 
of the lives of working people, and how 
their frequent experience of trouble gives 
them an ordinary manner in speaking of 
it. These things largely account for the 
opinion held by many, that working peo- 
ple do not feel their sorrows as keenly 
as others do. 

Furthermore, I found among working 
people almost no pretence of feeling 
where none exists. This too, might give 
rise to such an opinion. Where the 
death of a husband has meant merely a 
loss of income, with the attending prob- 
lems of struggle and adjustment, there 
is no effort to have it appear otherwise. 
Where it has aroused only a feeling of 
bitterness toward the employer, this is 
not concealed either. But where the death 
of the bread-winner, has meant not mere- 
ly an economic problem, not merely a 
legal battle, but heartache and emptiness, 
—that is written, real and unmistakable. 
in the faces of those left. And in the 
case of sons, where there may be no 
question of income, it is often possible 
to tell in the first glance at the mother 
whether this boy who was killed was “one 
of her children”, or the child of her 
heart.. There is an outspoken genuine- 
ness about these people which allows 
them neither to make a show of grief 
where there is none, nor to hide real 
suffering, even from a stranger. 

Mrs. Leary took the accidents of 
“Andy” lightly. If he should happen to 
be killed some day her heart would not 
be ‘broken. She spoke of the death of 
her baby three months before without 
feeling, mentioning the doctor’s bills. 
But when I asked her to tell me about 
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her oldest boy who died two years ago 
of diphtheria, I could see at once that I 
was on different ground. Her eyes filled. 
with tears, and there was grief and long- 
ing in her voice as she talked about him. 
You see he was only five, but they un- 
derstood each other. When she was un- 
happy he knew it. He would climb up 
in her lap, she said, and put his arms 
around her neck and say, “Don’t cry, 
Mommy; I love you.” 

Mrs. Burns, a pretty Irish widow, 
whose husband was crushed while coup- 
ling cars, is obviously well satisfied with 
the $4,000 insurance he left. She takes 
boarders and is carefully saving the in- 
surance money for her little girl's educa- 
tion. Her affections are set on this child. 
She has a tender memory of her Tom as 
he started off to work whistling that last 
morning, but she makes no pretence to 
mourn for him. She frankly admits that 
her marriage was not successful enough 
to make her risk it again. 

Thus it is with Mrs. Andrews, a wo- 
man whose husband was killed in the 
I found her smiling and contented 
a year later. Her man had been good 
and faithful while he lived, but after he 
died, her brother came to live with her 
and help her raise her two boys. He 
earned just as much, and she was per- 
fectly satisfied with the situation. 

On the other hand, I knew of a six 
months’ bride who shot herself three 
weeks after her husband was killed. And 
a young German woman, whose father 
had been run over by a dinky engine in 
the mill, said to me in a choking voice, 
“Oh, when it comes to tellin’ how he 
died, it breaks my heart.” I have seen 
mothers and fathers in middle life who 
had become broken and old in a year af- 
ter the death of a son, and a few women 
whom I visited eighteen months after 
such a tragedy, were literally unable to 
speak of it. 

There was one wild-eyed little Scotch 
woman, Mrs. MacGregor, who refused 
to talk with me at all. I learned from 
a neighbor that she had twice been in- 
sane. Some years ago, when they had 
lived near the railroad, a little three-year- 
old girl of hers, who was playing before 
the house, ran in front of a train. The 
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mother reached the child just in time to 
touch her dress as the engine tore her 
away. The mother lost her reason and 
was sent to an asylum. After six or 
eight months she recovered and came 
home. Then, one morning two years 
later, she got word to come at once to 
the hospital, that her son was dying. He 
was a lineman at Edgar Thompson, and 
had left home to go to work as usual two 
hours before. In some way,—no one 
ever knew how,—he had fallen from a 
ladder and broken his skull. After this 
second blow the mother was again in- 
sane. 

Then there was an old father, Mac- 
dougal, who had had three sons. One 
died of smallpox, and one was kill- 


ed in a steel mill. The third was 
a railroad engineer. On the night 
of March 13, 1907, he was taking 


a heavy freight across a bridge at Deer 
Creek, Harmarsville. The creek was 
high and the pier gave way; the engine 
and first cars went crashing into the 
water below, carrying three men to death. 
The bodies of the fireman and conductor 
were recovered next day, but young Mac- 
dougal, the engineer, was never found. 
They say the old man’s hair turned white 
in twenty-four hours, and that he can still 
be found on fair days walking along the 
banks of the creek, looking for his son. 
But for the most part mothers and 
fathers do not lose their hold on things. 
Their lives go on as before. You can 
know perhaps only from a weary sadness 
in the mother’s eyes that the light of their 
lives has gone out. 

Death does not always mean sorrow, 
and these working people, it seems to me, 
feel no pressure of convention upon them 
to appear sorrowful when they are not. 
But where affection is strong and love is 
deep, tragedies are as real with them as 
with any people I have known. 

Wherever love is found there is the 
chance of grief; there is potential tragedy. 
And it is in poor families, I think, that 
one finds the most close and lasting affec- 
tion. 

So often, in looking up a fatal accident 
case, I would come upon an intimate 
and devoted family group. The case of 
Will Gordon, for instance,— there was a 
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holiday drama I shall not soon forget. 


The Gordon family was a large one. Fa- 


ther and mother were living, and three 
working sons lived at home, besides four 
younger children. Then there were two 
married daughters, who lived near by 
and kept in close touch with the family. 
Will, the oldest son, although he was . 
twenty-eight, was the greatest “home 
boy” of them all. He still handed every 
pay envelope over to his mother, un- 
opened, as he had done whena child. His 
working life had been varied. First he 
tried the railroad, but he was slight, and 
the work was too much for him. Then 
for a while he did river work with one of 
his younger brothers who was on a gov- 
ernment job. But in this he soon devel- 
oped a chronic cough, and his mother was 
afraid of consumption. So finally he got 
a job with the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, as a pipe fitter’s helper. Here the 
work was lighter and seemed to agree 
with him. Every two weeks he brought 
home twenty-five dollars and handed it 
over to his mother. Meanwhile his fa- 
ther, who was fifty, had taken a job at the 
Oil Refinery, firing boilers at night. 

The boys considered this a dangerous 
job for the old man, and almost every 
night one of them would go with him. 
Will felt most strongly about it and was 
always begging his father to give it up. 
On Christmas evening, 1906, the son’s 
arguments prevailed and his father prom- 
ised to give up the job. This made them 
all especially happy on the next day, 
when the two married daughters came 
home with their families to celebrate 
Christmas. During the day they planned 
that the whole family should gather at 
the oldest daughter’s house for New 
Year’s. All the boys were to have a holi- 
day except Will, and he promised to get 
off at noon, if he could, to eat the New 
Year’s dinner with them. The day came, 
the family was gathered and the dinner 
was ready. With much joking and 
laughter and good-humored impatience, 
they were waiting for Will. In the midst 
of it came a boy with a scared face to say 
that Will had been killed at the works. 
He had been ‘sent to repair a leak in a 
pipe. The steam was left on; the pipe 
burst; and he and Wilson, the pipe fitter, 
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were scalded to death. The father put on 
his coat and hurried down to the mill to 
keep them from sending his boy’s body to 
the morgue. 

This family affection shows its true 
nature in times of trouble. Barring what 
seemed to me an unusual number of de- 
serting husbands, I was impressed with 
the faithfulness of these people to one an- 
other in struggle and distress. There was 
Mrs. Frederick, for instance, a Swiss wo- 
man whose husband was killed in a run- 
away, while driving for a_ wholesale 
liquor dealer. Just a week before the ac- 
cident they had bought a small house 
with a $600 mortgage on it, and Mr. 
Frederick said to his wife, as they were 
looking over the deed: ‘“Now we can be- 
gin to get along, and lift up our heads, 
and stop worrying.” 

Since her husband’s death, even with 
the $1,000 insurance, it has been hard 
to keep things going and continue pay- 
ments on the house. There are four 
children and only one is old enough to 
work. Just in this troublous time, too, 
the family burdens have increased. Mrs. 
Frederick’s mother has come from Swit- 
zerland, old, feeble and without income; 
and her step-daughter, who had been 
away from home and independent for 
years, after lying in a hospital six weeks 
with a fever, has now come home, weak 
and helpless, to stay until she is able to 
work. Mrs. Frederick does not for a 
moment question the rightfulness of these 
burdens. The old grandmother and the 
convalescent daughter help her around 
the house; she takes in washing; the 
boy’s wages are good. On the whole she 
is cheerful. The last thing she said to 
me, as she stood in the open door, was, 
“Oh, we'll get on somehow. We'll all 
work together, and if we have to, we'll 
starve together.” 

Another pathetic and almost humorous 
instance of family loyalty is the case of a 
man named Benson. I was hunting for 
the wife of a brakeman, who had been 
killed in the same wreck with the en- 
gineer Macdougal of whom I have spok- 
en. I was told that I could learn about 
her at this Benson’s house. I went there 
and found it a tumble-down, three-room 
shanty with a small shed for a kitchen, 
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crowded in between brick tenements. 
There was no carpet on the floor and only 
a bare table and two kitchen chairs in the 
living room. The man’s wife was un- 
speakably slovenly and, I think, half- 
witted. 

When Benson came in, however, I 
could see that he was different. He was 
only twenty-six. His father had been a 
riverman, and he himself was born in a 
“shanty-boat”. Owing to his mother’s 
early carelessness he had lost one eye. 
When he grew up, he left the river and 
became a teamster, and in good times he 
made a living. At the time I saw him, 
however, he had had only one or two 
days’ work a week for four months. The 
hard times, and the wife, I am sure,— 
not any natural shiftlessness in the man, 
—accounted for the desolation of his 
home. There was something fine in Ben- 
son’s face, a certain modest look of stead- 
fastness and pride,—the pride of the 
“family protector’. This protectorship 
extended even to the remote connections 
by marriage of the miserable creature 
who was his wife, for I found that the 
brakeman’s widow, whom he had taken 
in and cared for after her husband’s 
death, was his wife’s sister-in-law. Fur- 
ther questioning revealed that this widow 
had an old mother who had also been 
dependent on the earnings of the brake- 
man. 

“And what has become of the mo- 
ther?” I asked. 

“Oh”, he said, “she lives here, too. She 
makes her home with me.” 

There he sat, this one-eyed teamster, 
in his barren, rented, three-room castle, 
and told me in a simple, serious way, as 
though it were to be expected in good 
families, that his wife’s sister-in-law’s 
mother “made her home with him”. 

It is not uncommon to find a loyalty 
like this in relations where one would 
least expect it. I have quite lost faith 
in the unkind stepmother of fairy-tale 
tradition. It is a stepdaughter whom 
Mrs. Frederick, the Swiss woman, is car- 
ing for in the midst of her struggle. 
Three or four times I found a woman 
utterly uncomforted after the loss of a 
stepson. There was Conley, for instance, 
a car inspector who was killed in a wreck. 
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A stepmother had brought him up since 
he was ten years old, loving him as few 
mothers love their own sons. And he 
gave her back a real devotion. When his 
friends would ask him why he didn’t 
have some fun with his money instead of 
giving it all to his folks, he used to say, 

“Well, fellows, home ain’t a boarding 
house.” 

It is not unusual to find young men 
giving up their own prospects, to take up 
the burden of the family at the sudden 
death of the father. But the most mem- 
orable instance I remember of self-sac- 
rifice on the part of a son was that of 
James Brennan, a switchman, who was 
killed on the Baltimore and Ohio in No- 
vember, 1906. He, too, was only step- 
son and stepbrother to the family he fa- 
thered. Thomas Brennan, an English- 
man, had married in the seventies and 
come to America, where his wife bore 
him two sons and then died. Soon after, 
he went back to England and married a 
sister of his first wife and brought her 
here to take care of his children. He 
soon proved worthless as a provider. 
He lived off and on with his family, but 
contributed less and less to their support, 
and finally left them entirely. The sec- 
ond wife was not strong, and after the 
birth of her last child, became an in- 
valid. The burden of the family thus fell 
upon the shoulders of the two boys, her 
nephews and stepsons. They went to 
work at eleven and twelve. Arthur, the 
younger, was drowned at eighteen, leav- 
ing James, the older son, as the only sup- 
port. 

This young iaan never deserted his 
post. During the later years his burden 
increased. His stepsister made a runaway 
marriage at eighteen and in two years 
was deserted by her husband and came 
home with a child. A feeble old grand- 
mother of eighty-eight came over from 
England to be taken care of. His step- 
mother became crippled with rheumatism 
and lay in bed for two years. In June 
of the year he was killed, he sent her 
away to a sanatorium to get well. She 
had been there for five months, had 
gained twelve pounds and was doing well 
when the telegram came to tell her of his 
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death. She came home to face the strug- 
gle of life without him,—an aged mo- 
ther on her hands, a boy of ten, and an 
inconsequent daughter with a baby,—and 
she herself. an invalid, suffering con- 
stantly. One would say that the mere 
problem of existence would be all absorb- 
ing for that woman. Yet, when I found 
her a year later, it was the emptiness of 
her life without this son rather than the 
loss of his income that was her tragedy. 

There are all kinds of people every- 
where. This is the only final conclusion. 
It is not easy therefore, to describe the 
spirit in which the working people meet 
trouble. They meet it in all the ways 
there are. But most of those I met, had 
an “every-day” attitude toward misfor- 
tune. This seems to support the opinion 
many hold, that poor people do not feel 
their tragedies deeply. But I think it 
is to be explained rather by the fact that 
they are too busy to entertain grief, that 
trouble is too common among them to 
arouse exclamation, and that they make 
no show of feeling where there is none. 
That they know the deepest sorrow, is 
obvious to one who has seen the loyalties 
and lasting affections which make up so 
much of their lives. I found usual in 
families, a generous affection which could 
rise to self-sacrifice and devotion in time 
of trial; and sometimes between two 
members of a family, a rare love, exclu- 
sive and complete, so that the death of 
one left the other in an empty world. 


Tales of trouble like these are worth 
listening to, chiefly as they reveal the 
spirit of the people who suffered. It is 
with this thought that I have told them. 
But if by revealing a dreary recurrence 
of the same kind of misfortune in home 
after home, these stories have roused in 
the reader’s mind a question, perhaps a 
protest, this too, is worth while. In a 
later issue, by a study of these work acci- 
dents in their happening, by a counting 
of the cost to the worker and his family, 
to the employer, and to society,—as at 
present the cost is distributed,—we hope 
to answer that question. Possibly we 
shall justify that protest. 
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It requires a moment’s read- 
justment of our angle of vision 
to see Pittsburgh as a city of 
working women. To dig crude 
ores, to fuse and forge them, are 
not among the lighter handi- 
crafts at which women can read- 
ily be employed. The old cry 
of the dwarfs under the earth, 
the first metal smiths, rings out 
in Pittsburgh in the tap of the 
miner’s tools and in the shouts 
of gangs of furnacemen and en- 
gine crews in the winding re- 
cesses of the mill. 

Yet even in a city whose pros- 
perity is founded in steel and 
iron and coal, there has come 
into being beside the men a 
group of co-laborers. If we 
listen again, we hear the cry of 
the dwarfs (the productive 
forces of earth) not only in the 
shouts of gangs of furnacemen, 
but from the mobile group of 
workers at the screw and bolt 
works, and among the strong- 
armed women who make sand- 
cores in rooms planned like Al- 
berich’s smithy in the under- 
world. Listen still more closely, 
and we hear the dwarf voices in 
the hum of machines in a gar- 
ment factory, in the steady turn 
of metal rolls in a laundry, and 
even in the clip of the stogy roller’s knife 
in the tiny workroom of a tenement loft. 
Side by side with the men, the women 
workers have found a place in the indus- 
try of the steel district in the Alleghenies. 
In a district that calls pre-eminently for 
strength in its workmen, and if not for 
strength, for a high degree of training 
and skill, there is yet place in the congre- 
gate activity of factories and shops for 
women. Individual and group necessities 
have forced them out into an increasing 
number of occupational ways and byways, 
winding netlike over the city. 
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STOGY SWEATSHOP WORKERS ON “THE HILL.” 


To understand fully the place that 
women have taken in the industries of 
Pittsburgh, we should need to know the 
history of the “forks of the Ohio,” from 
trading post, frontier settlement, mill- 
town, to the growing, complex city of 
to-day. We should need to follow the 
women’s share in the life of the district 
from the time of the woman pioneer, who 
was herself a producer of goods and of 
values, on through the active days of life 
in a small and struggling town, and later, 
into the ramifications of the industrial 
city, when the days came that English 
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speaking labor did not suffice and a new 
immigrant population was brought in. 
We know a little of the life of the 
frontier women and the work that they 
did. We have hints here and there, of the 
home industries of intermediate decades, 
of the weaving and the stogy making? 
especially, of production for the use of 
the individual home, that helped to make 
the lives of women in miners’ households 
active and significant. There are gaps 
in our recorded knowledge of the process 
of change, of the forces that little by 
little have been a call to the highstrung 
girl of American birth, to the unconquer- 
able exiled Russian, to the field worker 
from Austria, and to the fair-haired 
Pole,—a call away from the four walls 
that sheltered the industries of the home, 
and toward factory and shop, toward di- 


vision of labor and specialization of work - 


at a machine. The census in the first half 
of the nineteenth century is small help 
to us. Even in later years, we can learn 
from it comparatively little about the 
industrial life in individual cities. 

One fact significant of the situation in 
Pittsburgh to-day is that acording to the 
last census, the excess of male over fe- 
male population is a trifle less than 1I0,- 
000. Whlien the industries of the district 
grew to a magnitude that drew on foreign 
labor forces, it was the men of Ireland 
and Germany, of Italy, Austria and Po- 
land who came. Later, in smaller num- 
bers, the women followed. They came 
because their husbands and_ brothers 
were here; not often for the purpose of 
forging out a life of their own. The 
women of the later immigrant races, the 
Slavs and the southern Europeans, are 
lagging behind. Giuseppina is still keep- 
ing the little Italian cottage with the 
thought that Pietro will return or will 
have made his way more surely before 
he sends for her. Life in America for 
her is not a settled destiny. It is a prob- 
ability of growing importance for those 
populations whose need exceeds the pro- 
ductive power of the soil; but even to the 
strong it is something of an experiment, 
something for which women,—not in- 
dustrially adjusted,—must await the issue 
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before they too follow in i ad equal 
to the men. 

In the different districts if the city, 
one can trace something of the effect of 
this varying feeling of permanence on 
the ways of life among earlier and later 
immigrants. Irish and German, in fact, 
we no longer think of as immigrants. 
They are as much wrought, into the 
fabric of the nation as those whom we 
are pleased to call American. The Jew- 
ish immigrants from Austria, Germany, 
and Russia, while their coming has been 
hastened by religious persecution, have 
yet been part of the life of the city for so 
long, that among them there is a dis- 
tinct family grouping; and there is a 
normal proportion between men and wo- 
men. This is in part due to race tradition 
as well as to length of settlement, but the 
latter has unquestionably served to dimin- 
ish the proportion of single men, who 
from this race as from others, have come 
to make a place for themselves i in the new 
country. 

In the congested Italian Seenborhocts 
cn the other hand, women are but an un- 
important factor in the industrial life of 
the city. In the midst of the city itself, 
there are to be sure streets of Italian 
families; streets where the women still 
honor the custom of life in their house- 
holds. A scattered few roll paste-smeared 
tobacco leaves into tobies after the Ital- 
ian fashion, or follow with painstaking 
docility the signs of the forewoman in a 
garment workshop. But there are not 
many of these pioneers of congregate 
activity. The ties of tradition that keep 
the girl to her house and early marriage 
are still too strong for more than the 
very few to break. There is small op- 
portunity in this smoke-filled city among 
the hills for the Italian girl to preserve 
her self-respect by staying at home, and 
at the same time to increase her income 
by sewing or making flowers. Flowers 
of delicate tints and fine embroidered 
fabrics, belong rather to the trade of 

eastern cities. The garment industry 
here is of a different sort from that which 
has flourished and given employment to 
its thousands of outworkers in New York 
city, Such outwork as there is dates to 
a time before the Italian women were 
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here in numbers, or had grouped them- 
selves into particular districts, and it fell 
naturally into the hands of Irish and Ger- 
mans whose homes were, and still remain, 
in the early settled regions in the coal 
filled hills. 

Leave “the hill,” and go down toward 
the mills and to some of the outlying 
sections, and you will find still fewer 
women in the colonies of young Italian 
laborers, advance guards from their na- 
tive towns. Some of these men are work- 
ers on the railroads, others are day- 
laborers in the mills. They bring up the 
numbers of the Italian population and 
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contribute to the excess male population 
of the entire city. Among still later immi- 
grants, this situation is intensified. Near 
the Pressed Steel Car Works, there are 
streets of low unpainted houses, each ex- 
actly like the other, each filled with its 
family of “boarders,’—single men who 
club together and rent a house or hire 
a bed by turns in order to make their 
pay serve both for their own support and 
for the help of those at home in the old 
country. They are Slavs,—“Hunkies.” 
They are the under-workmen in mill and 
mine and machine shop, who have helped 
push the earlier comers a step higher and 
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push themselves into the subordinate jobs. 
Some of the first comers have since 
brought their families. Some few sisters 
and friends with the desire to try new 
fortune have come, too, leaving their fam- 
ilies behind. But the bulk of the “‘board- 
ing house” population is made up of sin- 
gle men, immigrants of this race. Where 
families and single women have come, 
they. have tended to settle in the glass- 
making district, or near the manufactories 
of iron and steel products that can use 
quick fingers as well as strong untrained 
arms. 

The Polish women have not the con- 
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servatism which keeps the Italian girl at 
home. They have not the same standard 
of close-knit family relationship. There 
is a flexibility in their attitude toward 
life and toward their part in it. In num- 
bers and in kind of work, they are an 
element of industrial importance. 
Altogether, 22,185 women wage earn- 
ers outside of agricultural, professional, 
and domestic service, are. employed in 
Pittsburgh. These figures are based on 
a careful census of the women-employing 
trades made during the winter of 1907- 
8. This working force is distributed in 
448 factories and shops, and can be ar- 
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ranged according to the numerical impor- 
tance of the different trade groups as 
shown in the accompanying table. 

In the U. S. census of 1900, women’s 
work is grouped under the headings: 
Agricultural Pursuits, Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service, Professional Service, 
Trade and Transportation, Manufactur- 
ing and Mechanical Pursuits. In the 
accompanying table, agricultural pursuits, 
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its demands; we know, too, that no other 
occupation seems so desirable as “clerk- 
ing” to the girl with some personal ambi- 
tion but without the training necessary 
for an office position. A majority of the 
girls are native-born of Irish or German 
parents, but there is a scattering of bright 
Jewish girls who have a characteristic 
dislike for the noise of machines. 

The mercantile houses, the stcgy fac- 
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and the charac- 
teristics of the several trades, but the 
women whom they have called to them, 
old and young, native born, or from the 
fields and towns of another country. Each 
trade has its characteristic racial group, 
and: in some cases a secondary racial 
group; and on the other hand one racial 
group may be found in several trades. 
When the work room is a mercantile 
house, there is small need to describe it. 
We know something of the work and of 


cleaned upper 
room, where between narrow walls, faint 
daylight finds its way toward the ma- 
chines and where drifting lint and ten 
hours’ stooping over a power-driven 
needle, have their effect in time on a girl 
even with the strength of rugged genera- 
tions behind her. 

Newcomers cannot choose either work- 
shop or wages. With the subordination 
of the industrially unadjusted, they crave 
a chance to learn, whether it be by the 
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whirr of the needle or by team work at 
cheap mold stogies to supply the work- 
ingman’s demand. In one or two of the 
small box factories on “the hill,” one finds 
occasionally a Jewish girl. Box makers 
paste the bright colored strips of paper 
along the box edges. They stay the cor- 
ners by the clamp of a machine. For 
heavier boxes they glue into place the 
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wooden supports. Such work for a Jew- 
ish girl is exceptional, however, and in 
violence to tradition. The three indus- 
tries mentioned above make up her circle 
of possible choices. 

Yet each industry, notably stogy 
making and the needle trades, has drawn 
upon a second racial element in response 
to a specific industrial demand. When 
the garment makers, spurred to produc- 
tion by the presence of an army of la- 
borers in mills and mines, began to in- 
crease and cheapen their output, they 
‘gave the jeans and railroad jumpers to 
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Irish and German women who would 
make them at home. The sweating sys- 
tem, as old and older than the ready- 
made trade, has adapted itself to the city, 
and has taken a form scarcely recogniz- 
able to one familiar with the contract 
shops on New York’s East Side. There 
is no contract system here. Outwork en- 
trenched itself in individual homes be- 


WORKERS OF THE LOWEST INDUSTRIAL GRADE. 

fore Italians and immigrant Russians 
had settled into districts, and the only 
available outworkers were the wives of 
Irish and German workingmen in Car- 
rick and Lower St. Clair. Even to-day, 
it takes a rambling journey along muddy 
foot-paths, across brooks and fields and 
along the edges of the barren hills to 
bring you to the sweated district. The 
workroom here is not a crowded tene- 
ment, but small wooden house with 
six machines someway placed in the liv- 
ing room, and there is occupation for the 
whole family, from father to baby. The 
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family has to pay the driver a percentage 
on every dozen garments that he brings, 
according to the distance from town. As 
the driver knows the people and often 
gives them the chance to work, his posi- 
tion is in some respects that of a middle- 
man. ‘The workers are obliged to meet 
his terms or to turn to some other means 
of livelihood. A seemingly inaccessible 
hill country within city limits, wooden 
shacks swarming with chickens and chil- 
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dren, a whirr of machines audible from 
the field below,—these contradictions 
characterize the sweating system of Pitts- 
burgh. ; 

We have seen that Jewish and Ameri- 
can girls are in the garment factories, 
while Irish and German women, the hill- 
dwelling wives of the miners, hold the 
subordinate place in the trade. In the 
stogy industry, the Polish women, some 
of them married and others immigrant 
girls, have the inferior and unpleasant 
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work. The least desirable occupation 
for women in stogy factories is tobacco: 
stripping, pulling the stems out of the 
moist leaves and weighing and tying 
them in pounds for the rollers. In tene- 
ment shops, one may find the strippers in 
a cellar, their backs against a damp wall, 
working by the light of a flaring gas 
jet. Ina large factory, one will see them 
sitting in their low stalls, row behind 
row, stemming and weighing and throw- 
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ing the waste to one side, “They would 
work all night,’ one foreman Sais sath 
I would give them the chance. We never 
have any trouble with them: we can’t 
give them enough work to do.” They 
were married women in this case: but 
the rule holds good and there is seldom 
trouble with the Polish hands in a stogy 
factory. They are there too much on 
sufferance for grievances to be worth 
their while. They have entrenched them- 
selves in the stripping rooms and are 
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found now and then at a bunching ma- 
chine or rolling stogies at the. suction 
table, but this more skilled work is still 
largely in the hands of American and 
Jewish girls. 

The Polish women have pushed their 
way into a wider circle of industries than 
have the Jewish girls. They are limited 


by lack of training and by trade indiffer- 
ence, as well as by the stolid physical 
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poise that cannot be speeded at the high 
pressure to which an American girl will 
respond. They have not an industrial 
standard that would tend to react pro- 
gressively upon the character of their 
work and the arrangement of the work- 
rooms. They accept factory positions 
that girls of other races regard as social- 
ly inferior. They consent to do the 
rough and unpleasant work, the work 
that. leads and can lead to nothing except 
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coarsening of fiber and a final break in 
strength. They change from one place 
to another with an irresponsibility, an in- 
dependence, born perhaps of long-slum- 
bering memories of revolution in their 
own land. 

In canneries and cracker factories, we 
find Polish girls who are lighter-handed, 
fairer, more delicately built than those 
of the metal trades and the glass houses. 


ONE OF THE SKILLED HANDS. 


These girls have rapid work to do. They 
have the nervous energy to pack or to 
fill cans at high speed. They stand be- 
side the travelling conveyor which carries 
cans of beans, and slip a bit of pork into 
each can as it passes. Without turn- 
ing their heads or changing their po- 
sition, working with high concentration 


and intensity, “they .can keep pace 
with the chains. While they do much 
of the mechanical work, the hulling 
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and stemming of berries, the prepar- 
ing of fruit, the filling and labeling 
of,cans, they are found too among the 
bottling girls on whom _ responsibility 
for the appearance of the finished prod- 
uct largely rests. These latter place 
each pickle or piece of preserved fruit 
after the model design taught them in the 
beginning. They use a grooved stick 
to slip the pickles into place, and are 
obliged to be accurate as well as quick, 
for they work under inspection on a 
piece basis. A piece of onion misplaced 
in a bottle of mixed pickles is held suf- 
ficient ground for requiring the bottler 
to do the work over at the expense of 
her own time. The odor of vinegar and 
of preserves, an odor that seems to have 
saturated the air in nearby streets, has 
made the cannery unpopular among 
Americans who have acquired fastidious- 
ness in the choice of a trade. 

It is possible that between the Polish 
women in this latter industrial group and 
those in the metal trades, there is the dif- 
ference between the child of the city and 
the child whose life and the life of whose 
parents has been near the earth. At any 
tate, there is the general difference be- 
tween the small, slight, fair-haired girl, 
and the rough-skinned stolid women, 
whom even a piece-rate scarcely avails 
to keep up to the pace of the machine. 
These latter are the women who with 
knee and hand and metal-centered glove, 
open the sheets of tin still warm from the 
furnaces of the sheet and tin plate mill; 
these are the women who screw nuts 
on bolts by a fish-oil process, and 
these are the women who carry trays of 
sand-cores in the foundries where they 
have displaced men. ‘They are the pack- 
ers in glass factories, the riveters and 
foot-press operators in lamp works. 
They have a hundred miscellaneous 
things to do, no one of which is a trade, 
or can be a trade so long as a shifting 
group of women, women with muscular 
strength and the readiness to do disagree- 
able things, is at hand for the odd jobs 
about a factory. They learn to operate 
one machine, but they are not among the 
hands who know the ways of the shop, 
and work up to better occupations. Ei- 
ther through the barrier of language, or 
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in part through their own indifference, 
they are used for the least desirable work 
in those occupations which in a meas- 
ure they have made their own. 

' Polish girls of both types are to be 
found in laundries, but in most cases. 
they are employed in the mangle room 
only. Their work is to feed in, sheets. 
under the metal rolls, to shake them out 
before feeding, or to receive and fold 
them at the other end while steam rises 
from the hot metal and from the huge 
washing cylinders below. 

There remain unaccounted for the 
workers in the candy industry, in many. 
of the miscellaneous trades, in telephone 
and telegraph offices, in the wholesale © 
millinery houses, and in press) rooms 
and bookbinderies. Here there is varia- 
tion as the individual and the location 
rather than as the trade group. In large 
measure, the employes are of American 
birth. Telephone and telegraph work 
share with mercantile houses the advan- 
tage of social esteem, and by reason of 
this, claim the American girl. The 
same is true of the millinery workroom, 
in spite of its irregular hours and short 
seasons. Perhaps a reflected “odor of 
sanctity,” an association by proxy with 


‘clerical work, has made press rooms and 


binderies favored above more obviously 
manufacturing pursuits. Perhaps, too, 
the location of the binderies in the busi- 
ness section of the city has given them a 
force of American employes, for the Po- 
lish girl, like her Jewish co-worker, is. 
limited in her imaginings to factories. 
and shops within the few streets that 
make up the sum of her experience. Yet 
to an extent press rooms and _ binderies. 
employ girls of foreign birth, and in the 
cork factory, many of the sorters are 
Poles. For some reason, the candy trade 
is largely in the hands of Americans, 
and is in high esteem among womerm 
workers. 

Surveying the city, then, we see 
American and German girls holding the 
positions for which a few months’ train- 
ing is needed, a knowledge of English,. 
or of reading and writing. We see them 
yielding the inferior and unpleasant work 
to newcomers from Poland and Russia 
and we see these same newcomers, some- 
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times by sheer physical strength, some- 
times by personal indifference and a low 
standard, competing on the basis of lower 
wages with men. Work that otherwise 
would never have been given to girls 
to do has come into the hands of Polish 
women. Workrooms that would not long 
be tolerated by Americans,—they have 
been regarded with indifference, perhaps 
because of inability to share the sensa- 
tions of a foreigner. The place of the 
Polish women, scrubbing floors and sort- 
ing onions in a cannery, packing crack- 
ers, stripping tobacco for the stogy mak- 
ers, or making sand-cores in a machine 
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shop,—this place is lowest industrially 
among the women workers of Pitts- 
burgh. It is the place of the woman 
who is fighting her way but has not yet 
thought whither she is going. A de- 
termination to work and to earn is 
uppermost. Marriage is not suffered to 
act as a hindrance. There is notable 
absence of standard as to conditions of 
work and rate of wages. With light 
foothold here and there, the Italian girl 
scarcely figures, but within a limited 
circle of industries immigrant Jewesses 
hold positions beside girls of native birth. 

From trading post and frontier set- 
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tlement, from ambitious mill-town, Pitts- 
burgh has come to be a city whose work- 
rooms number a force of over 22,000 
women. From home industry and from 
‘household work, the younger generation 
-of girls has entered the field of collective 
service. From doing the whole of a 
thing and from knowing the user, the 
younger generation has gradually found 
its work more and more minutely sub- 
divided; the individual worker makes 
‘not even a whole hinge but a tenth part 
of it, and knows neither the use nor the 
destination of the finished product. She 
does not know the relation of her frac- 
tion of the work to the other fractions 
or to the interwoven threads of industry 
that make up the plant. These younger 
women have pushed past the traditional 
activities of cleaning and cooking and 
sewing; even the congregate form of 
these industries engages but a few of 
them. They have not only gone into 
press rooms and binderies, into cork fac- 
tories, and into workrooms where can- 
dies are made and where fruit is pre- 
served, but they help finish the glass 
tumblers that the men in the next room 
blow, they make the cores for the foun- 
‘drymen, and they are among the shapers 
of metal for lamps 
and for hinges and 
bolts and screws. 
| In a city that is pre- 
eminent for the mak- 
ing of steel and iron 
and the products of 
steel and iron, wo- 
men have taken to- 
day a place in in- 
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dustries that seemed wholly in the prov- 
ince of men. 

It means readjusting our angle of 
vision, but it is not a difficult readjust- 
ment, to see Pittsburgh as a city of work- 
ing women. From river to river, wo- 
men have their share in its industrial 
life. More than a theory, more than 
a reform movement, is needed to turn 
back a tide that is twenty-two thousand 
strong, that has its roots deep in com- 
mercial methods and commercial success. 
Change in industrial method, when such 
change makes for cheapness or for effi- 
ciency or for the utilization of a hither- 
to only partially utilized labor force, can- 
not be stayed by any theory as to its 
inappropriateness. Industrial forces, in 
that they are the forces of production, 
are still dominant in America. There is 
nothing in the Pittsburgh situation that 
looks toward undoing the change that 
has come about in the industrial posi- 
tion of women; but we can find out more 
exactly in this steel city how the work of 
women is related to that of men, how far 
women have reached the point of being 
self-supporting and independent, and 
what the social effect of labor under 
these new conditions seems to be. 
Through change in 
some of these con- 
ditions, much that 
seems evil in the na- 
tureofwomen’swork 
may be undone and 
the real value of it 
released as a perma- 
nent and useful fac- 
tor in industrial life. 
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THE SLAV’S A MAN 
FOR A’ THAT 


ALOIS B. KOUKOL 


SECRETARY SLAVONIC IMMIGRANT SOCIETY 


Above one of the busiest corners in 
Pittsburgh, an immense advertisement 
in Croatian -solicits patronage for an 
American bank. In the railroad stations 
and on the principal thoroughfares you 
can see groups of people who bear un- 
mistakably the Slavic physiognomy. But 
the Slav ts reserved; even the Southern 
Slav lacks the unrestrained animation so 
characteristic of the Italian. He is slow 
in making an impress on the imagination 
of the community. Though the Slavs 
are one of the three largest racial ele- 
ments that immigration is adding to our 
population, though in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict they constitute over one-half of the 
workers in the steel mills, yet in spite of 
their large numbers and their import- 
ance as an_ industrial and business 
factor, there is, I believe, little actual 
understanding and appreciation of them 
on the part of Americans. The bosses 
know them chiefly as sturdy, patient, and 
submissive workmen; their American 
féllow-workmen hate and despise them 
largely because of this patience and sub- 
missiveness to the bosses and their will- 
ingness at the outset to work at any 
wages and under any conditions; the 
public at large knows the Slavs by their 
most obtrusive and objectionable traits, 
—especially by the newspaper stories of 
their rows and fights when they get 
drunk on pay-day or when celebrating a 
wedding or a christening. Few people 
realize that the “Hunkie” in spite of his 
proclaimed “stolidity” is capable of all 
the finer emotions,—that his aspirations 
are the same in character, though as yet 
not so ambitious nor so definitely form- 
ulated as those of his neighbor Amer- 
icans. 

It is my design in this article to pre- 
sent the immigrant Slavs as they have 
not yet been generally seen—as human 
beings even if crude, with some virtues 
along with their widely recognized vices, 
—to present something of their spirit, 
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their character, their attitude toward 
America, and the effect on them of the 
conditions under which as in Pittsburgh 
and the neighboring mill towns they live 
and work. For this design I feel I have 
at least the qualification of knowledge; 
in preparation for this immediate task 
I visited some two hundred families; 
moreover, I am a Slav by birth, and all 
my life I have lived and worked among 
the Slavic people. 

The natural question rising in one’s 
mind is, Why did these great hordes 
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come to America and to Pittsburgh? Let 
me answer in terms of men. The main 
cause is of course economic. On .the 
one side there is the old world surplus 
of labor accompanied by low wages, the 
barrenness of the land which every year 
becomes more insufficient to support 
growing populations, and economic dis- 
asters affecting sometimes individuals 
and sometimes whole communities; on 
the other side, the stories of the wealth 
of some bolder pioneers and of the great 
opportunities in this country, confirmed 
and exaggerated by the crafty agents of 
transportation companies. An illustra- 
tion of this economic impetus is the 
simple story of Grigory Leshkoff. Gri- 
gory comes from a Russian peasant 
family in which there were seven sons 
and twenty poor acres of land. “What 
were we to do at home?” Grigory de- 
manded of me with a shrug. “Just look 
at one another,—hey?”’ One by one 
these sons left the crowded farm and 
sought work in the few mines and fac- 
tories located near them. Grigory’s 
younger brother was the first from the 
village to seek America, coming here in 
1902. But soon others followed him, 
“and now,” said Grigory, “there are in 
Homestead at least fifty young men from 
our village.” 

Grigory, by the way, is a veteran of 
the Japanese war, having come to Amer- 
ica immediately after its close. But he 
has little to say about this one of the 
great conflicts of modern times; in fact, 
he looks upon his experience upon bat- 
tle fields as quite commonplace compared 
with his experience in the steel mills. 
From the first he emerged without a 
scratch; in the second he lost a leg. 
When I saw him he was deeply con- 
cerned with what a strong man of twen- 
ty-seven with only one leg was going to 
do with his future,—and the simple peas- 
ant was not seeing much hope ahead. 

Grigory came from Chernigov. From 
this government, and from Minsk and 
Grodno, where the soil is exhausted and 
where the shares of the villagers in the 
communes grow less with each redistri- 
bution of the land, the Russians are set- 
ting out in increasing numbers. Not 
altogether dissimilar causes operate in 
certain districts of Austria~Hungary. 
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Pribich used to be one of the richest 
wine growing regions in Croatia, but 
some fifteen years ago the vines were 
devastated by a blight, necessitating re- 
planting with American stock. In this 
way hundreds of once prosperous farm- 
ers were reduced to poverty. Many of 
them came to the United States in the 
hope of earning enough money to pay 
for the necessary replanting of their 
vineyards. Lazo Milutich, who gave me 
this information, was himself one of 
those affected by the calamity. Fle caine 
to Allegheny about twelve years ago, 
where he tried different jobs, and after 
two years wandering landed at Wiltuer- 
ding. Here he has worked for thé last 
ten years in the same foundry. 

Other causes than economic pressure 
have of course played their part in this 
great migration. Political oppression 
is one. I have met a number of politi- 
cal refugees among the older Slavs, 
And 
another is the blandishment and trickery 
of the steamship agent. John Godus, a 
Slovak living in Braddock, is one of a 
group of twelve young men _ brought 
here in 1901, by the last influence. To 
their village came a man dressed as a 
common workingman. We can imagine 
him in high boots, wearing an embroid- 
ered shirt, and smoking a long-stemmed 


pipe. He was a steamship agent, thus 
disguised to escape the attention of the 
gendarmerie. He quietly found out 


what young men were at the age when 
one has to present himself for con- 
scription in. the army,—for such youths 
he had discovered, were the easiest in- 
duced to be customers; secretly argued 
with them that it would be foolishness 
to give three of their best years to the 
army, where they would be slapped, 
kicked and cursed; and in the end sold 
them all tickets. 

It is perhaps but natural that Pitts- 
burghers should believe that the fame of 
their industries should draw these Slavs 
straight from their villages to Pitts- 
burgh. Yet this is rarely true,—true 
only in exceptional cases, such as that of 
Joseph Sabata, a Bohemian. He was an 
iron-worker at home and was employed 
in a large rolling mill in Moravia. Their 
machinery was imported mostly from 
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the United States and he, noticing the 
name of an Allegheny firm on some 
of the pieces, thought that in that city 
he could learn more about his business; 
and so five years ago decided to come 
over. After being landed at Ellis Island, 
he discovered while in line waiting to 
be questioned, that everybody was asked 
to show an address. Such an address 
he did not have, but he does have quick 
wits; he hastily scribbled on a piece of 
paper “Allegheny,” and the name of a 
cousin still in the old country who had 
probably never even heard the name of 
that city. He was readily admitted, 
went straight to Allegheny, and when I 
saw him was earning $2.75 a day in a 
machine shop. 

In another case I met with, the com- 
ing straight to Pittsburgh was quite ac- 
cidental. Vaclav Malek, a Bohemian, 
who came here with his parents eighteen 
years ago when a lad of sixteen, had in- 
tended to settle with the rest of the 
family on a farm in Wisconsin. But 
on the way across the ocean they became 
acquainted with another Bohemian fam- 
ily, bound for Pittsburgh, who had been 
robbed of their money, and to these peo- 
ple Malek’s father loaned eighty dollars. 
In order not to lose the money they de- 
cided to keep near their debtors and they 
too came to Pittsburgh. John even to 
this day is sorry they didn’t go on a 
farm,—and for a double reason: first, he 
has a natural preference for farm labor 
which is never to be gratified; second, 
in the course of his work for an Alle- 
gheny company, an accident crippled him 
for life. 

In the vast majority of cases the Slavs 
in Pittsburgh had not the slightest in- 
tention of settling there when they first 
came to America. Usually their loca- 
tion there has been preceded by a period 
of a year or two or even longer during 
which they have wandered hither and 
thither, from one factory to another, 
from town to town, looking for the right 
place to settle. 

Large numbers of the Slovaks come 
to Pittsburgh by way of the anthracite 
fields. At the time of the strike,—and 
for several years before when conditions 
were bad in hard coal mining, half-time, 
and the like of that, the Slavic mine- 
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workers drifted west,—across the state 
to the steel mill district. 

The experience of a Ruthenian nam- 
ed Koval is typical of a great number 
of men. He came to America three 
years ago, and was sent by an immi- 
grant home in New York to work in 
the forests of West Virginia as a wood- 
cutter. The wages there were only 
fifty cents a day, and in other ways the 
conditions were so bad that he and 
three other men ran away. They wan- 
dered through the woods until they 
came to a little settlement with a saw 
mill, where they were offered work and 
stayed for about two months, earn- 
ing $1.50 a day. Then a surveyor 
came to the village, who spoke Polish, 
and told them that in Allegheny they 
could earn a good deal more money 
than in the woods, so to Allegheny 
they decided to go. There they ob- 
tained work as laborers in the locomo- 
tive works at $1.50 for a day of ten hours. 

Such a wanderer also, was Smulks- 
tis, a Lithuanian who started life as a 
messenger boy in the telegraph service 
in St. Petersburg. He came to a friend 
in Wilmerding four years ago, but, un- 
able to get the kind of work he wanted, 
he sought out another friend in Wor- 
cester, Mass., where he got a job in a 
woolen mill. The next spring found 
him back in Pittsburgh as a machine 
operator in an electrical plant. To- 
day,—he is still only twenty-two,—he 
is a crane man in the Homestead steel 
mills. Similarly, a Croatian who was 
spending the winter in Duquesne, was 
a type of the migratory railroad labor- ° 
er, who drifts from one contractor’s 
gang to another. He had been all over 
Indiana, Ohio and the Middle West and 
had taken his wife and children with 
him. They made shift in cars and 
shanties and construction camps of all 
sorts. 

One fact that was continually strik- 
ing me in Pittsburgh was the number 
of ordinary men, earning low wages, 
who seem to be fitting themselves per- 
manently to their new environment. 
John Gerza, an engine cleaner in the 
Fort Wayne yards, and his family im- 
pressed me as having, in their five 
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years in this country, adapted them- 
selves very readily to the atmosphere 
and to the life of Pittsburgh. There 
are no regrets nor looking backward, 
nothing to draw him away from the 
present life. The explanation for this 
adaptation is the explanation ‘in so 
many other cases that it is worth set- 
ting down. Gerza lived in a Moravian 
village where till sixteen years ago 
there had been no impulse to move 
away from the soil. The, villagers were 
rooted to their ancient homes; they 
thought only of the land, and they 
tilled it in the same old, primitive man- 
ner of their forefathers. Then a rail- 
road was built through the country, 
and factories sprang up. These drew 
agricultural laborers from the villages, 
and thereby unsettled the population ; 
unsettled the old conditions of life, and 
practically destroyed that love for, that 
almost physical kinship with, the soil 
and the old home which I found so 
strong among the Slavs in general. 
Gerza’s wife used to work in a sugar 
factory at home; he himself used to be 
a brakeman on a freight train. With 
them it was not the severe and wrench- 
ing change from farm to factory, with 
the involved breaking away from loved 
surroundings; it was the comparatively 
simple change from one industrial pur- 
suit to a comparatively similar indus- 
trial pursuit. 

Palinski, a Russian Pole of forty-five 
who has been in America eighteen 
years, is another example of that really 
considerable class of ordinary, low-paid 
workmen who have made a small suc- 
cess,—if owning a home and having a 
happy family and being content is 
termed success. The highest pay Pal- 
inski has ever received was $1.65 a 
day, and yet, though he has five chil- 
dren, he managed five years ago to buy 
in conjunction with his brother the 
house in which they live. They paid 
$1,600 for the property, and now Jones 
and Laughlin want to buy it and Palinski 
expects to sell for at least $3,000. The 
oldest child, a girl of fifteen, is kept in 
public school, and the three other children 
of school age are sent to the parochial 
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school where. tuition must be paid. 
The house is strikingly clean and well 
arranged. Palinski seems to be well 
satisfied with himself, his family and 
his work. 

It was a marvel to me how a man 
with Palinski’s wages could own such 
a pleasant home, raise so large a family 
of children, educate them, and keep 
them well-dressed and healthy. The 
explanation lies in a great measure 
outside Palinski. He is a good man, 
but, as in so many of the cases where 
the Slavs have wrought pleasant homes 
out of little wages, the credit is large- 
ly due to the wife. Mrs. Palinski 
must have been a wonderful manager; 
even to the casual eye, she was neat, 
bright and energetic. In estimating 
the worth to America of this pair, one 
must not consider alone the hardwork- 
ing husband and the able wife; one 
must consider their contribution of 
healthy, educated children. 

These men are fixtures; in a genera- 
tion or two their children and chil- 
dren’s children are likely to be an in- 
distinguishable part of that conglomer- 
ate product, the American citizen. In 
contrast to these men are the great 
numbers who are not content, who are 
not fixtures,—whose great dream it is 
some day to get back to their native 
village, live out their years there and, 
what is no small consideration with 
many, be laid at rest in friendly soil. 
Why these men, even though success- 
ful here, have this yearning and take 
this action, presents a rather tough 
question to most persons. That ques- 
tion, I think, I can best answer by re- 
citing the case of Mike Hudak. 

Hudak is a Slovak who came to this 
country seventeen years ago when a 
youth of nineteen. He isa fine type of 
a man in every way; physically he 
could almost be classed as a giant, for 
he stands six feet two, is deep of chest 
and broad of shoulders. He works in the 
Pennsylvania repair shops at Oliver, 
earning eighty dollars a month, which 
is good pay for a Slav when one con- 
siders that the work is regular and not 
dangerous. He seems to be quite a figure 
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in his neighborhood, for when I walked 
home with him one day he was addressed 
from all sides in tones that showed 
liking and respect. He dresses neatly 
and has a fluent command of English. 
If there is any type of immigrant that 
we need above all others it struck me 
that Mike Hudak is that type. 

I first discovered his yearning by ask- 
ing him why he was not a citizen.’ ‘Why 
should I forswear myself,” said he. 

I did not understand and asked for 
an explanation. “As I am going back 
to my old country, it would not be right 
to give up my allegiance there and make 
myself a citizen here.” I pressed him 
for his reasons for going back, and he 
gave them to me,—reasons that fit thou- 
sands and thousands of cases. With him 
that preliminary process of being separ- 
ated from the soil had not taken place, 
as with John Gerza. He was a farmer 
by age-old instinct; his love for the land 
was a part of his being, was a yearning 
which would leave him only with death. 
Now, since over here he had been 
plunged straight into industry, the only 
land he had ever known in a way to 
become attached to it was the land in 
which he was born, and when the time 
came when he was able to gratify his 
longing for land his thoughts went only 
to the land in his old country. So, 
though socially as -well off as he would 
be there, and economically much better 
off, he was going back. Undoubtedly 
he, too, would be a fixture in America 
could he have gone on a farm imme- 
diately upon his arrival here,—for then 
his instinctive land-love would have been 
weaned from the old country and fixed 
upon America. Few Slavs who settle 
upon the land ever change back to 
Europe. 

The Slavs are strong, willing workers, 
and are generally considered by the steel 
mill officials the best laborers they get, 
—but now and then there is a man who 
is too slow for America. One of these 
was John Kroupa, a Bohemian who has 
been here twenty-two years. Faithful, 
strong, willing,-it wasn’t in him to keep 
up the race. He was in his earlier years 
here employed in a steel mill, but he was 
dropped. As he frankly said to me, 
“You have to be pretty quick in those 
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mills, and it isn’t a job for a man like 
me.” Later he got a job as watchman 
on.a Pennsylvania Railroad crossing in 
Woods. Run, and there he worked for 
sixteen years, his wages forty dollars a 
month for a twelve hour day and a seven 
day week. (In the last two years, forty- 
four dollars.) All this while he hoped 
for promotion, but it did not come and 
this non-recognition rankled within him. 
“Other men, who were all sore from sit- 
ting down so much, were promoted,” 
exclaimed he, “but I, who was always. 
hustling, was never thought of, and I can 
tell. you it- wasn’t an easy job to watch 
that no accident happened, as more than 
300 trains passed that way every day and 
very often at full speed, disregarding the 
city ordinances,—thirty or forty miles an 
hour.” Three years ago the crossing was 
abolished, the tracks having been elevat- 
ed. The superintendent came to him at 
that time. ‘Well, John, I am sorry for 
you; going to lose your happy home. 
But you'll get another just as good.” 
This was too much for John; his long 
smoldering disappointment burst out. 
“Go to hell!” said he, “A happy homet 
I could just as well have been in the peni- 
tentiary over there; I would have been 
much better off, without the responsi- 
bility and worry I have here. During 
sixteen years I didn’t have a single day 
off. Sundays and weekdays both I have 
to be here for twelve hours. Do you 
call that a happy home?” 

He refused the new-old job. He now 
keeps a little store in Woods Run, 
which he has established out of his say- 
ings and with the help of his children, 
—a store which might have served 
Dickens for one of his grotesque back- 
grounds, for here are on sale hardware, 
candy, crackers, bacon, eggs, molasses. 
Kroupa cannot be classed as a failure, 
for he has managed to buy a home and 
raise and educate a good sized family, 
but he has not made the success that his 
qualities of constancy, honesty and so- 
briety should have won him. His inborn 
slowness was too great a handicap. 

Among the Slavs the Slovaks strike 
me as the most ambitious and pushing. 
This is all the more surprising when one 
remembers that the conditions out of 
which they come are as bad as the con- 
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ditions surrounding any of the Slavs, 
and worse than most. The Slovaks 
when they come here, are poor, illiter- 
ate, have no training, are inured to op- 
pression; yet they have pluck, persever- 
ence, enterprise’ and courage. From 
their ranks are recruited many of the 
foremen in the mills and an ever increas- 
ing number of merchants. In the Woods 
Run district, with which I happen to be 
best acquainted,—a low-lying mill neigh- 
borhood along the Ohio in Allegheny. 
City, probably one-half of the stores and 
saloons are in the hands of Slovaks, or 
their close neighbors, the Hungarian 
Rusnaks. They were all common labor- 
ers at one time. Most of the stores are 
well kept and, in general, properous- 
looking, and among their customers are 
not only Slavs, but Americans as well. 

A type of this class of men, the men 
who succeed, is John Mlinek. When I 
first saw him I had not the least thought 
that he was a Slav, so well-dressed and 
thoroughly Americanized did he seem, 
and such good English did he speak. He 
came to America thirteen years ago when 
only fifteen years old. He worked suc- 
cessively as a breaker-boy and driver in 
the mines at Mahanoy City, then in the 
iron-works at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
then as a riveter in the Pressed Steel Car 
Company at Allegheny, where he was 
soon making three to four dollars a day. 
As he neither drank nor indulged in any 
other form of dissipation he saved consid- 
erable money. In 1905, he married a 
Slovak girl born and brought up in this 
country who for several years before 
her marriage, had clerked in a_ store 
where tney had foreign customers. She 
is a little more refined than the average 
English-speaking girl of the working 
class, and holds a high position in her 
own circle. She is quite ambitious and 
induced her husband to start a store in 
Woods Run. He sells cigars and candy 
and is doing very well; from what I 
could gather, they already must have 
several thousand dollars saved. These 
young people seem to be much liked in 
the community; they are prominent both 
in their social circle and in their church, 
and Mlinek is an influential man among 
the Slovak societies, though he does not 
at all push himself to the front. Mlinek, 
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I would say, is at the beginning of a 
considerable success; his prospects and 
his personality favor his achieving it; 
only some untoward set of circumstances 
can keep him down. 

A few paragraphs back, in the case of 
Hudak, I spoke of the powerful call 
their native bit of earth makes upon so 
many of the immigrants. But frequent- 
ly when men go back, intending to stay, 
in response to this call, the old country 
is not strong enough to hold them. Such 
was the case with this same John 
Mlinek. It was his ambition to be a 
well-to-do farmer in Hungary in a few 
years, and recently he and his wife made 
a preliminary visit to his old home and 
bought a farm. They remained a few 
weeks,—but those few weeks were quite 
enough. He came back quite cured. 
“Every little clerk in the village looked 
down on me, because | didn’t speak the 
official language, Magyar,’ Mlinek said 
to me. “He was an official while I was 
just a peasant. He didn’t earn a quarter 
of what I do, yet I had to bow to him. 
That made me sore. In America I’m a 
free man. Besides, I’ve got a better 
chance to do well than in the old coun- 
try. Yes, America is good enough for 
me.” 

Mike Mamaj is another successful 
man; he also returned to Hungary, ex- 
pecting to live there,*and he also turned 
his back on his native country and came 
again to America, this time to stay. He 
has learned to speak, read and write 
English, and he is full of energy, though 
rather rude and domineering in his man- 
ner. During the early part of his ca- 
reer in America (he came here twenty 
years ago) he had a hard time, but for 
the last seven years he has been a fore- 
man in the car shops at Woods Run. He 
has seventy men working under him, and 
part of the time he has earned $100 a 
month. He owns the house in which he 
lives, worth about $2,500, has property in 
the old country to the value of $1,500, 
and has money in the bank. 

Mamaj is proud of his success, of his 
home, of his children. So proud that, on 
the occasion of our first meeting, though 
the bed-time hour of nine had come, he 
dragged me off to show me the evidence 
of what he had done in America. 
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First I had to inspect his home, which 
was neat and well-furnished. Then he 
ordered his children (three daughters, 
eight, ten and thirteen) who were going 
to bed, to dress and recite their lessons 
for the stranger. While the girls rather 
sleepily displayed some of their English 
learning, Mamaj stood by, hands in his 
pockets, and nodded proudly. 

A quality that I have noted again and 
again among the Slavs is their readiness 
to help their countrymen,—already in- 
stanced by the case of Malek’s father 
loaning money to a robbed fellow immi- 
grant. Sometimes this generosity shows 
itself amid the most adverse circum- 
stances, as it did with Koval. Koval (the 
same man that I mentioned as having 
wandered about before settling in Pitts- 
burgh) has himself had enough misfor- 
tune during his three years in America 
to drive all unselfish feeling for others 
out of a-man’s heart. Two years ago he 
sent for his family and his younger 
brother. Inmediately upon their arrival 
his three children and his brother fell 
sick with typhoid fever. They were no 
sooner well than Koval himself went 
down with the fever. This illness, since 
it drained their resources, forced them to 
fill their home with boarders,—which was 
a hardship on the slight wife, all the more 
keenly felt because keeping boarders had 
been no part of their original plan. Then 
all three of the children were taken ill 
with the croup. The usual price for a 
doctor’s call is one dollar, but the doctor 
charged three dollars each visit inasmuch 
as he had three patients ; Koval protested, 
but had to pay. Two of the children 
died, and Koval, by this time financially 
exhausted, had to go in debt to the under- 
taker for the funerals. And then amid 
these last disasters came the financial 
crash, with its misery of unemployment. 

Certainly enough to sour the milk of 
human kindness in any man. But the 
penniless Koval did not drive out his 
penniless boarders, now only a burden. 
Instead, he gave them a sleeping place, 
divided with them the food he could get 
on credit from the grocery, for since he 
was a steady man and a _ householder 
Koval still had some credit; and for the 
rest of the food, he and his boarders 
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would go and stand in the bread line, 
which had been established in Woods 
Run. Not only did Koval not throw out 
the penniless boarders, who already en- 
cumbered him, but he took in seven addi- 
tional people who were in distress. Two 
of these latter were young men from his 
native village who had landed in Pitts- 
burgh in the midst of the depression; two _ 
were Russians who had been found wan- 
dering through the streets, nearly frozen, 
by a policeman, who brought them to 
Koval; the others were a countryman, 
his wife and child of six, and to accom- 
modate these Koval had to give up his 
own bed. During the period of my ac- 
quaintance with him Koval was support- 
ing twelve boarders, only one of whom 
was paying him a cent. : 
What he was doing seemed quite the 
natural thing to Koval; he hardly 
seemed conscious of his generosity. 
“Why do you keep all these people?” 
I asked him. “Why, what else could 
I do?” he returned. “They have no 
work and no other place to go. I can- 
not throw a man into the street. They 
will go themselves when they can.” 
Frequently circumstances throw the 
burden of the home upon the child. In 
looking into an accident case I called 
at a home in Saw Mill alley,—a cheer- 
less, dingy neighborhood that is flood- 
ed every year by the high water. I 
was received in the kitchen by a slight 
Polish girl of fifteen, and soon discov- 
ered that she was the real head of the 
home. Annie had just finished the 
wash, and at such a time even the best 
of houses are apt to be in disorder, 
but here everything was neat and 
clean. She told me her story willingly 
enough. Her father, who had been a 
laborer in one of the mills, had been 
killed by an engine while working in 
the yard at night. ‘Her mother had 
remarried, and soon had herself been 
killed by the explosion of a kerosene 
lamp. Annie was now keeping house 
for a brother and her stenfather. As 
the seventeen-year-old brother was 
rather shy, and as the stenfather was 
a night-watchman, naturally a man of 
no authority and allowed by his work 
little opportunity to exercise it even 


had he possessed it, the main control 


of the houschold ‘has passed into 
Annie's hands. “That authority she 


was using well, as was shown not only 


by the tidiness of the house, but by 
the fact that it is chiefly through her 
influence that her brother is attending 
night school. She has energy, deter- 
mination and character. She reads 
.and writes both English and Polish. 
She said she liked to read books, liis- 
tory especially, but that she hadn't the 
time. | 

Annie’s stepfather is soon to marry 
a widow, but this further complication 
of her already complicated family re- 
lations does not seery to trouble her 
metheieast; Infact ee was quite en- 
thusiastic over ‘her future stepmother. 
“She came to see me_the other day,” 
she said, ‘and she was awful nice. Oh, 
she’s fine all right, and she’s rich!” 

“Rich? How rich?” I asked. 

“Oh, she’s got a lot o’ money! It’s 
a benefit she got from a society when 
her first man died. She’s got $1,200!” 

One deplorable trait I frequently 
met with among the Slavs was con- 
tempt for American law. The exist- 
ence of this trait is largely due to the 
teaching of experience,—and _ experi- 
ence of one particular sort. The story 
of Vilchinsky, a Ruthenian boarding- 
boss, is such a common one, it illus- 
trates so well a wide-spread condition 
in the administration of law by the 
petty aldermen’s courts of the Pennsyl- 
vania industrial districts, that it is 
worth repeating for the sake of its gen- 
eral significance. October 14, 1907, 
one of the boarders was celebrating his 
patron saint’s day. This meant a lot 
of drinking by all, and during the fes- 
tivities they got more or less under the 
influence of liquor, but they were in 
their own home, there was no_ public 
disturbance, and toward midnight they 
all went to bed. About two o'clock 
in the morning, however, when they 
were all asleep, policemen came to the 
house, wakened. everybody and loaded 
them into patrol wagons and buggies 
and took them toa police station, . The 
boarding boss, four girls and three men 
were all taken before the magistrate, 
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charged with disorderly conduct. 
Without any regular hearing,—none of 
them could speak English and there 
was no interpreter,—the squire asked for 
twenty dollars apiece for the boarders 
and fifty dollars for the boarding boss. — 
All but two girls paid the fine immediate- 
ly, and these two were then sentenced to 
the county jail: During the following 
day, their friends succeeded in collect- 
ing enough money to pay their fines 
and the $1.50 extra for board in the 
jail. 

Abuses such as this are generated 
by the fact that aldermen and con- 
stables obtain fees out of the fines, 
which makes it to the financial interest 
of these officials to get as many cases 
into court as possible. Many men I 
have talked with have stated that the 
constables often provoke disorder when 
none exists for the sake of the profit 
in the arrests. The Slavs know that 
they are victimized, and at the same 
time they realize their helplessness; 
the natural result is a bitter contempt 
for law. 

“Huh!” sneered Vilchinsky, “the po- 
lice are busy enough all right stopping 
disorder when the men have _ got 
money. But when there’s hard times, 
like there is now, a man can make all 
the noise he pleases and the police 
won't arrest him. They know he hasn't 
money to pay a heavy fine and costs. 
It ain't law they think about. It’s 
money.” 

There are plenty of Slavs who are 
quarrelsome, just as there are among 
other races; and when you have a 
combination of Slavic ill-temper and 
the above-mentioned judicial practice, 
then there is basis for trouble indeed. 
Zavatsky and Yeremin, Russians, and 
neighbors in a steel town, drank more 
than was good for them one Satur- 
day afternoon in a saloon, and at last 
Zavatsky spoke his mind about Yere- 
min’s wife, whom he did not con- 
sider as good-looking as she should be, 
and indulged in drunken threats 
against her if she did not stop throw- 
ing ashes on his side of the yard. Yere- 
min repeated to his wife these threats 
and, remarks and Mrs. Yeremin, being 
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a choleric woman, went to the squire 
in spite of the fact that it was very late 
in the evening. But as it was payday, 
he was in his" office ready for business. 

A constable was sent to Zavatsky’s 
house to arrest him. The constable went 
into the kitchen and, finding nobody 
there or in the next room, went upstairs. 
Here there were a number of boarders 
talking, but they were not drunk. The 
constable, seeing these men, thought it 
would be wisest to have assistance, so 
he brought two policemen and then went 
for Zavatsky. They. broke open the 
door of the room where Zavatsky was 


sleeping, dragged him out of bed and. 


told him to get up. He was in a drunken 
stupor and claims that he did not resist 
the constable, in fact, scarcely knew 
what was going on; but the constable 
felled him with so heavy a blow that it 
made a scalp wound and the blood 
rushed out and blinded him. While on 
the floor, Zavatsky remembered a re- 
volver under his pillow, and raised his 
hand and got it. The constable wrested 
it from him and according to Mrs. 
Zavatsky’s version, he exclaimed, “I'll 
give you a revolver, you son of a gun,” 
and shot Zavatsky in the chest. Mrs. 
Zavatsky, catching up a hammer, rushed 
at the constable, but he knocked her 
unconscious by a blow on the head and 
she fell down in a swoon. Before that, 
she had screamed to the men, ‘Come 
down, boys, come down, they’re killing 
the gazda!” One of the first to come 
to Zavatsky’s assistance was his kum, 
(the kum is one who is godfather to 
one’s children, or one to whose children 
one is godfather; a very close relation- 
ship.—generally the dearest friend). As 
the kum tried to rush into the room, the 
two officers gave him several violent 
blows on the head. The other men rushed 
down, but they were all seized by the of- 
ficers, with the exception of one whose 
flight was suddenly stopped by a shot in 
the leg. 

As a result of the melee, the whole 
household of ten men and one woman 
was taken in patrol wagons to the 
squire’s court and committed to jail, 
charged with disorderly conduct, felon- 
ious assault and interference with an offi- 
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cer in certormaies of his duty. Zavatsky 
and the boarder who was shot in the leg 
were sent to the hospital for treatment: 
At first it looked as if Zavatsky were not 
going to live. After a hearing four days 
later they were all committed to the 
grand. jury, and my reports say that 
they were all sentenced to jail for vary- 
ing periods. None of the policemen or 
the constable had even a scratch to show, 
although they charged these ten men with 
felonious assault. The house, when I saw 
it just following the affair, looked bike the 
day after a battle. 

Not even so brief a sketch as this 
would be complete without an instance 
or two of the men who have been handi- 
capped by industrial accident. Such men 
are met everywhere in Pittsburgh,—they 
are so common as to excite no comment. 
In proportion to their numbers, the Slavs 
are the greatest sufferers from accident 
in the Pittsburgh region, for to their 
lot falls the heaviest and most danger- 
ous work. The report for 1905-1906 of 
the National Croatian Society, to give 
a general example of what industrial ac- 
cident means to the Slav, shows that out 
of its membership which averaged about 
17,000 for that period ninety-five men 
were killed by accident [almost a third 
of the deaths from all causes] and that 
ninety-seven died from consumption, the 
inception of which is often traceable to 
the character of their work. In addition, 
eighty-five other men were permanently 
disabled. 

Andrew Jurik’s job was to run a 
“skull-cracker” in the Homestead mill. 
This is a contrivance to break up scrap 
so that it can be easier melted, and its 
main feature is a heavy steel ball which 
is hoisted into the air and then allowed 
to drop upon the scrap which has been 
heaped beneath it. This crash of the 
ball throws pieces of the scrap in all 
directions. The work is very dangerous, 
especially at night when it is hard to see 
and dodge the flying scrap. One Mon- 
day night [the day before he had worked 
on a twenty-four hour shift] Jurik failed 
to see and dodge. A chunk of scrap 
weighing four or five hundred pounds 
struck his leg and so crushed it that it had 
to be amputated. 
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Almost a year after the accident I 
went to visit Jurik, and found a mild- 
faced, kindly-looking, not very intelli- 
gent man of forty, sitting in his landlady’s 
kitchen rocking his landlady’s baby. That 
was Jurik’s job now, to take care of 
his landlady’s children in part payment 
for his board; and that was all he was 
good for yet, for he had only a leg and 
a stump. He had been paid $150 by 
the Carnegie Relief Fund; of this he had 
sent fifty dollars to his wife in Hungary 
and had used the balance to pay his board. 
The company had promised him an arti- 
ficial leg and light work as soon as he was 
able to get around, but as his stump was 
not yet entirely healed, as he had not a 
cent, as his wife was writing him letters 
begging for money for the children, 
Jurik seemed worried. 

Jurik looks at the future blankly, help- 
lessly. He had at first planned to bring 
his family here, but now he can never 
get the money for that. Nor can he 
go back to them. He would be more 
useless, more helpless, on a farm than 
here. The only solution Jurik can see 
to the life-long problem suddenly thrust 
upon him by that flying piece of scrap, 
is for him and his family to remain in- 
definitely apart: he working at what- 
ever poor job and at whatever low wage 
he can get, and sending a little to Hun- 
gary to help out,—his wife to continue 
working as a laborer on a farm at twelve 
or fifteen cents a day. 

Often the handicapped man’s prob- 
lem is thrust directly upon the wife 
for solution, as it has been upon the 
wife of John Hyrka. WHyrka is a Ruth- 
enian of thirty; his wife is twenty- 
eight. He was making fair wages in 
the Duquesne mills; they were both 
healthy and strong, and they had high 
hopes for the future as is natural with 
the young. But May 26, 1907, John, 
who was working on a platform direct- 
ly over a limestone mill, stepped on a 
rotten plank and both his legs shot 
down into the mill. 
be extricated the flesh had been torn 
from the soles of both his feet. 

Since then (or at least up to the 


3efore he could - 
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time of my last report) Hyrka had 
been in the McKeesport hospital, 
where attempts were made to graft 
flesh upon his soles. When I last 
heard about him his feet were still not 
healed, and it was practically certain 
that the graftirg would be a failure 
and that he would be a cripple for life. 

When this tragedy descended upon 
Mrs. Hyrka she was within a month 
of confinement. Into this grim situa- 
tion entered the baby, adding its cares. 
Until months after the accident she 
was in no condition to work, and when 
she did regain her strength the de- 
mands of the infant would not permit 
her to take up regular employment. 
For six months she lived upon thirty 


‘dollars a month the company paid her, 


then the company cut off this allow- 
ance, and after she had felt the pinch 


of want for a time, she demanded a final 


settlement. They offered her $600, 
she to pay all further hospital bills, 
which up to then had been paid by the 
company. She talked the matter over 
with John, and between them they de- 
cided that to have the flesh scraped 
from your feet and to be a lifelong 
cripple ought to be worth as much as 
$1,000. But this seemed an exorbitant 
estimate to the company, and as Mrs. 
Hyrka held firm to her own figures, 
the matter was still unsettled when I 
left Pittsburgh. She was then living 
on what she could borrow; the high 
hopes of twenty-eight were all blasted; 
she knew she had a cripple on her hands 
for all his life, thirty or forty years per- 
haps, and she was wondering, desperately | 
wondering, how she was going to be able 
to support him. 


In citing these various types I have 
not tried to make out the Slavs as bet- 
ter than they are. I have, to repeat 
my opening statement, merely tried to 
show that these generally unknown 
people are above all human _ beings,— 
that they have not alone vices and un- 
desirable qualities, but virtues,—that 
though crude, they have their possi- 
bilities. 
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To-day it is the young north-bound 
Negro with whom we reckon in Pitts- 
burgh. Seldom is a white-headed Negro 
seen on the street; but rather the man on 
the sand cart hard at work. That with 
every year there is an increasing migra- 
tion from the South to our northern cities 
is known in a general way ; but if our esti- 
mate of these newcomers is to be worth 
anything, it should be based upon some- 
thing more than impressions gained from 
those we notice on the street-cars (the 
best are too well-behaved to be conspicu- 
ous), from loafers at saloon doors, and 
from newspaper accounts of Negro crime. 
Here, too often, the knowledge of white 
people ends. Of the industrious, ambi- 
tious Negroes, they know little; and of 
the home life of those who are refined, 
nothing at all. As a man who officially 
comes into daily contact with the crimi- 
nal Negro said to me, “All must bear 
the reproach for the doings of this police- 
court ten per cent.” Anyone who is suf- 
ficiently interested to desire more accur- 
até information as to Pittsburgh’s Ne- 
groes than may be gained by.a walk 
down Wylie avenue will readily find 
signs enough of the differentiation that is 
rapidly taking place among the members 
of this race. While with the increasing 
influx a class of idle, shiftless Negroes 
is coming, who create problems and in- 
crease prejudice, a far larger number are 
taking advantage of the abundance of 
work and of the good wages, and are rap- 
idly bettering themselves. There is here 
a chance, such as perhaps few northern 
cities give, for the industrious Negro to 
succeed, and he is improving his oppor- 
tunity. 

There was a considerable Negro popu- 
lation in Allegheny county before the 
Civil War. Both Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny were important stations of the 
“underground railroad” and many a man 
and woman sought refuge here from the 
nearby slave states. In Allegheny a 
school was founded for them before the 
end of the half century. The growth of 
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the Negro population is shown by the 
following chart: 
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These figures show a steady increase 
except from 1850 to 1860, gradually 
reaching the point where the Negro pop- 
ulation doubles in a decade. The marked 
increases from 1870 to 1880 and 1890 to 
1900 are probably due to the fact that in 
those periods more Negroes were able 
to get work in the steel mills. The per- 
centage of Negroes in the total popula- 
tion of the county was 2.2 per cent in 
1880, 2.4 per cent in 1890, and 3.6 per 
cent in 1900. Three-quarters of the 
Negroes in the county live in Pittsburgh 
and. Allegheny City. Since 1goo, the 
migration of Negroes to Pittsburgh has 
been greater than before. It is estimat- 
ed that there are not less than 50,000 in 
Allegheny county and at least 35,000 of 
these are in Pittsburgh and Allegheny. 
In 1900 considerably more than half of 
these were males, and Pittsburgh was one 
of three cities in the United States (the 
others were Chicago and Boston) with a 
population of 10,000 or more Negroes, 
to have an excess of males. 

In general this migration has been 
from the middle southern states. The 
greater number, fully one-half, has come 
from Virginia and West Virginia; others 
have come from Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee, with a few from Ohio and 
states further west. Some of those from 
Alabama and Tennessee have already 
been ‘broken in” in the new mill districts 
of those states. 

As in the migration to other northern 
cities most of these people, when they 
come north, are in their best working 
years,—between eighteen and forty. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, over seven- 
ty per cent of the Pittsburgh Negroes 
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were between fifteen and fifty-four years 
of age; less than five per cent. were over 


fifty years, while but fourteen: per cent, 


about 2,400, were children of school age, 
between five and fourteen. Many. of the 
children remain in the South, and many 
of the old people go back there, so that 
the city of Pittsburgh is under little ex- 
pense for educating the children and less 
for caring for the aged. 


The principal Negro street is Wylie 
avenue. This leads up tothe “Hill Dis- 
trict’’ which, forty years-ago, was a well- 
conditioned section.’ Now it is given over 
largely-to’ Negroes and’ Eutopean immi- 
grants. Forty-eight per cent of the Ne- 
groes in Pittsburgh live in wards seven, 
eight, eleven and thirteen. In 1900, six- 
teen per cent were in the thirteenth ward, 
and the number has increased since then. 
They constituted fourteen per cent of the 
total population of the ward in that year. 
How fast this movement into the thir- 
teenth ward is taking place is indicated 
by what a colored woman told me who 
keeps a grocery store on Wylie avenue 
near I‘rancis street. When she opened 
there three years ago, there was scarcely 
a colored family in the district. Now 
there is another grocery store, a shoe 
store and two confectionery stores, kept 
by colored people. Horton street near 
by is filled with colored people who have 
recently come from the South. There is 
a tendency on the part of the Negroes, 
however, to get out from the center of 
the city, and fully a quarter of them lives 
further out in wards nineteen, twenty and 
twenty-one. In all, sixty-two per cent 
of the Negroes lived in 1900 in six wards. 

In these wards there is a large foreign 
element. In the seventh, eighth and eley- 
enth wards there are many Russian Jews. 
A Negro church in the eighth ward was 
sold last fall for a Jewish synagog, and 
the Negro congregation is building in the 
thirteenth ward. In the twelfth ward 
where many of the Negroes live who 
work in the mills, they have for neighbors 
the Poles and Slavs. The well-to-do Ne- 
groes of the city are moving out towards 
the East End. 

Two or three apartment houses have 
been built especially for Negroes, but in 
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general, though living in certain localities, 
they are not segregated. This does not 
mean that. there are not some Negro 
streets, but very often a row of from 
three to seven houses will be found in 
which Negroes are living, while the rest 
of the street is filled with white people. 
Again, a single Negro family may live 
between two white families. When Ne 
groes gain a foothold in a new street in 
any numbers, the Americans move away; 
but the Jewish immigrants do not seem 
to object to living near them, sometimes 
in the same house. And this is true of 
more than the poorest of them. 

In a way the Jews have been a help to 
the Negroes, for they will rent houses to 
them in localities' where they could not 
otherwise go. In many cases the Jews 
have bought or built houses, filled. them 
with Negro tenants at high rents, and 
thus paid for them. But the Negroes 
have learned from these experiences and 
many of them have started to buy homes. 
They have decided that they might as 
well buy houses for themselves as for the 
Jews. 

The poorer Negroes live in a net-work 
of alleys on either side of Wylie avenue 
in the seventh and eighth wards. For 
years the conditions here have been very 
bad from every point of view. There are 
respectable people living here, but the 
population consists chiefly of poor Ne- 
groes and a low class of whites. As a 
result, there is much immorality in this 
section,—speak easies, cocaine joints and 
disorderly houses abound. I think I 
never saw such wretched conditions as in 
three shanties on Poplar alley. Until a 
year ago many of the landlords had not 
complied with the law requiring flush 
closets, and I found old fashioned vaults 
full of filth. Where the flush closets 
had been put in they were in many cases 
out of repair. In some alleys there were 
stables next to the houses and while the 
odor was bad at any time, after a rain 
the stench from these and from the dirt 
in the streets was almost unendurable. 

The interiors of very many of the 
houses in which the Negroes live were 
out of repair,—paper torn off, plastering 
coming down, and windows broken. The 
tenants told me they had complained to 
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the landlords and had tried to get some- 
thing done, but without success. 

The twelfth ward near the mills also 
has some bad conditions. In Parke row 
and Spruce alley, on the day of my visit, 
the rubbish, which is removed only every 
two weeks, was piled high. On top of 
one pile was an old dirty mattress. The 
houses I visited in Parke row were so dark 
that it was necessary to use a lamp even 
at midday. There were also depressing 
conditions among the Negro homes on 
Rose, Charles and Soho streets. While 
some of the more ambitious are moving 
out from these unhealthy localities, many 

_who would like to move have not the op- 
portunity. One of these said to me, 
“The only place where there is plenty 
of room for Negroes is in the alleys.” 

Yet even the very poorest Negro homes 
_ are usually clean inside and have a home- 
like air. It would surprise one who has 
never visited such homes to see with what 
good taste they are furnished. There is 
always some attempt at ornamentation, 
oftenest expressed by a fancy lamp, which 
is probably never lighted. Almost every 
family except the very poorest has a 
piano. The best Negro houses,—usually 
not in Negro districts,—are what people 
of the same means have everywhere. I 
was fortunate enough to visit at least a 
dozen of these comfortable, well-fur- 
nished, attractive homes and in them I 
met courteous, gracious and refined wom- 
en. Only in Spruce alley and Parke row 
did I find disorder and a general indiffer- 
ence to dirt and there were some excep- 
tions even there. The hopelessness of 
keeping clean in such a location may have 
had something to do with these condi- 
tions. 

Compared with certain of the foreign- 
ers, the Negroes do not overcrowd their 
* houses, but they do often shelter too many 
people for comfort or decency. I visited 
a house of three rooms where a man and 
wife, five children and a boarder were 
living. In another house, also of three 
rooms, there were a man and his wife, 
her mother, two children and a lodger. 
These I think ate not unusual cases. I 
also found a family of ten in four rooms, 
and another family of seven and a board- 
er in three rooms. Where a house of 
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four rooms is taken by two families, they 
do not often take lodgers, but if one fam- 
ily takes-such a house it usually cannot 
meet the expense alone. What is more 
serious than the number of people in a 
house, is the carelessness in allowing 
young girls to sleep in the same room 
with men lodgers. Such a case was that 
reported by a probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court, of a girl of fifteen who 
slept in the same room with her father, 
two brothers and a lodger. It was “noth- 
ing,” she told the court; the man was 
“an old friend of the family.” The sug- 
gestion that she occupy the vacant room 
in the house plainly surprised her. 


The low ebb of living conditions in a 
Negro neighborhood is illustrated by 
Jack’s Run, a narrow, deep ravine leading 
down to the Ohio river between Bellevue 
and Allegheny. Here, during the past 
six or seven years, about one hundred 
and seventy-five colored people from the 
rural districts of North Carolina and 
Virginia have found lodgement. Engaged 
chiefly in domestic service and common 
labor, they have settled here because the 
rents are cheap. Mixed in with them is a 
class of low whites, and the standards of 
civilization are sucked down by immoral- 
ity and neglect, for the run is practically 
isolated from the rest of the world. A 
mission Sunday school connected with 
the white Presbyterian church in” Belle- 
vue has been held there for about five 
years. The superintendent of this mis- 
sion, who is a colored man, has endeay- 
ored to reach the children of the run. 
As he feels the Sunday school alone can- 
not do this, he is working to get a day 
school there. To be sure, the children are 
enrolled in Bellevue or Allegheny, but 
he says they really do not attend. A long 
climb up the hills shuts them off, and the 
white children pester them when they 
show themselves. It is hard to know 
what could be done to better the condi- 
tions in a place like Jack’s Run, but up to 
the present time, with the exception of 
this one man, few people have tried to find 
out. The run has few visitors, and these 
are not altruists. “I have seen a poli- 
tician here,’ the superintendent told me, 
“and an insurance collector; but never a 
preacher.” 
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One of the most encouraging signs of 
the economic progress of the Pittsburgh 
Negroes is found in the variety of occu- 
pations in which they are engaged. In 
1900, 146 were engaged in professions: 
actors, artists, clergymen, dentists, en- 
gineers, lawyers, physicians and others. 
Domestic and personal service, house 
servants, barbers, janitors, hotel and res- 
taurant keepers, soldiers, policemen, etc., 
employed 6,618; while in trade, and 
transportation, clerks, teamsters, mer- 
chants, railway employes, telephone op- 
erators, etc., there were 1,612. Manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits em- 
ployed 1,365. There was a total of 10,456 
Negro wage earners: 8,382 males and 
2,074 females. The proportion of those 
engaged in professional pursuits is 
small,—only a little over one per cent ; and, 
with one exception, the number does not 
seem to be increasing. In Pittsburgh and 
the vicinity there are now eighteen Ne- 
gro physicians, about three times as many 
as in 1900. Six were graduated from 
Harvard University, five from the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, two from 
Shaw, and one each from Ohio State, 
Medico-Chirurgical, and Western Re- 
serve. Four of these men took also the 
degree of A. B. Ten have practiced five 
years or less. Among the five practicing 
lawyers is one graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, one from New York Uni- 
versity Law School and one from Har- 
vard University Law School. Two of 
these lawyers were admitted to the bar 
in 1891. They were the first Negroes to 
be admitted in Western Pennsylvania, as 
all who had applied up to that time had 
been turned down. There are four Ne- 
gro dentists. 

Most of the men in these three pro- 
fessions have some practice among white 
people. A young physician who has been 
in Allegheny about three years, and who 
at first had such difficulty in renting an 
office in a suitable location that he al- 
most gave up in despair, has now a num- 
ber of white patients. One of the first 
was a German girl to whom he was called 
at the time of an accident because he hap- 
pened to live near by, and through her 
family he has been recommended to other 
white people. 
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Newspapers conducted by Negroes 
have not flourished in Pittsburgh but last 
year there were two,—the Pioneer, a 
small sheet run in the interests of the 
Baptists, and the Progressive Afro-Amer- 
ican, a weekly. 

Twenty per cent of the men follow 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
Because of the abundance of work good 
Negro mechanics have no difficulty in 
keeping busy, though they have made 
little headway in the unions. An occa- 
sional Negro is a union member, as, for 
instance, four or five carpenters, a few 
stone-masons and a _ few plasterers. 
Here, as elsewhere, they gain admission 
easily only to the hardest kinds of work. 
The Negro hod carriers indeed make up 
the greater part of the hod carriers union. 
In McKeesport there are but two white 
hod carriers. In Pittsburgh and the vi- 
cinity there are over a thousand colored 
hod carriers. The colored stationary 
engineers and firemen have a union of 
their own, the National Association of 
Afro-American Steam and Gas Engineers 
and Skilled Laborers, incorporated June, 
1903. It was once a part of a white or- 
ganization. It has three locals in Pitts- 
burgh and it has been allied with other 
labor organizations and represented in 
central labor bodies, but it is yet rather 
weak. Three or four colored contractors 
hire plasterers and masons. 

Early in the seventies a few colored 
men found work .in some of the mills. 
One of the first to employ Negroes was 
the Black Diamond Mill on Thirtieth 
street. There were a few here before 
1878. In that year, through a strike, 
Negro puddlers were put in, and since 
then the force of puddlers has been made: 
up largely of Negroes. About the same 
time Negroes were taken into the Moor- 
head Mill at Sharpsburg, and also 
through a strike, Negroes got into the 
Clark Mills on Thirty-fifth street. Since 
1892, there have been Negroes in the 
Carnegie Mills at Homestead. It is the 
prevailing impression that numbers of 
Negro strike-breakers were imported at 
the time of the “big strike,” but I have 
been told by an official of the Carnegie 
company, by a leading colored resident 
of Homestead, and by a Negro who went. 
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to work in the Homestead Mills in 1892, 
that this was not so. Word was given 
out that anyone could find work who 
would come, the Negroes with the rest. 
Negroes were brought up from the 
South at this time to take the place of 
strikers in the Clark Mills. But Ne- 
groes already worked there and some 
of them who went out at that time 
eventually went back to work. Un- 
questionably Negro strike-breakers have 
been brought to Pittsburgh, but I judge 
not in any large numbers. When the 
mills were last running full there were 
about one hundred and twenty Negroes 


at the Clark Mills; one hundred and > 


twenty-six at Homestead, and about 100 
in the other mills of the Carnegie com- 
pany, making in all the Carnegie works 
three hundred and forty-six colored 
men. A conservative estimate would put 
those at the Black Diamond and Moor- 
head Mills as at least three hundred 
more. Many of these mill men are un- 
skilled, but at the Clark Mills two-thirds, 
and at Homestead nearly half are skilled 
or semi-skilled. It is possible for a man 
of ability to work up to a good position. 

A small but increasing number of Ne- 
groes are on the city’s payroll. On the 
date of my inquiry there were in the 
employ of the city of Pittsburgh 127 

persons of Afro-American descent, or 
~ one out of every 237 of the Negro popu- 
lation, while a total of 635 directly profit- 
ed by the $91,942 paid annually in sala- 
ries to colored persons. These city em- 
ployes include laborers, messengers, 
janitors, policemen, detectives, firemen, 
letter carriers and postal clerks, and their 
salaries range from $550 to $1,500 a 
year. , 


The first Negroes to set up establish- 
ments of their own, dating back twenty 
years and more, were the barbers and 
hairdressers. Formerly these had much 
of the white patronage, but they are 
gradually losing it. With a few excep- 
tions, notably the Negro barber in the 
Union Station, their shops are now 
found on Wylie avenue and in other Ne- 
gro localities, and are patronized by 
Negroes. 

A partial list of Negro business enter- 
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prises,’ with the number employed is as 
follows: 


No. of Persons 

Pirms Employed 
BArberkigcmm ti Mestsomsdettoreie ore 20 78 
Restaurants and hotels....... 12 66 
Groceries? “poultry, /éteccnr oc. 8 9 
AITOUE) psesciy sia suakeis eee te oes Tf 19 
Pool Mypomsicke ns ct ater as 6 6 
Hauling and excavating....... 5 170 
Saloons and cafes....... © cic ates 15 
Printers ia. secretdoes cites: wie aucta 3 19 
BE RATIMACIOS. Mire fetes ales ae erage 4 8 
Undertakers and livery....... 3 14 
Confectioners and bakeries.... 3 2 
CREELOES™ ececre tere et nonce ewioe 3 6 to 30 
Miscellaneous r.intsss ce te oe ee 8 105 
85 514-547 


The number employed does not in- 
clude the proprietors, so that over six 
hundred persons are earning a living 
from these shops. Not counting the 
barber shops, saloons or restaurants, 
there are certainly over one hundred 
small stores kept by Negroes and until 
the financial depression new ones were 
opening each month. Three or four 
drug stores were opened in 1907. One 
of the Negro hotels doubled its capacity 
in a year. 

The nine business enterprises listed 
under “miscellaneous” include an in- 
surance company, a stationery and book 
store, a men’s furnishing store, a photo- 
grapher’s gallery, a real estate company, 
a loan company, a shoe store and re- 
pairing shop, and a manufactory of a 
hair growing preparation, which has 
sent out sixty-five agents. The insur- 
ance company has twenty-eight agents, 
all of whom are colored. Several of the 
barbers have laundry agencies and _ boot- 
blacking stands and some have baths. 
There are at least a dozen men who 
own their horses and wagons and take 
contracts for hauling and excavating. 
One of the largest of these Negro con- 
tractors was employing 135 men. An- 
other employs thirty men for hauling and 
also works 100 to 200 men on asphalt 
paving. There are many more men who 
own a horse or two and do general ex- 
pressing. One of these told me that he 
spent his first one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars saved after coming to Pittsburgh 
for a horse, which left him with a cap- 
ital of seventy-five cents. He now owns 


1Wurnished by R. R. Wright, Jr., of the Arm- 
strong Association, Philadelphia, who investigated 
the Negro in Business in Pennsylvania for the 
Carnegie Institution. 
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four horses. A Negro has had one of the 
stalls in the Allegheny Market for many 
years and there is another in the Dia- 
mond Market. 

One of the most successful Negro 
business men lives in Homestead. As 


a small boy he moved from Virginia to 
Ohio, and came to Homestead in 1879. 


Up to 1890 he was an engineer on the’ 


river, the only Negro to hold a chief 
engineer’s license. Then he went into 
boat building and built twenty-one river 
steamboats. Five years ago he organ- 
ized the Diamond Coke and Coal Com- 
pany, in which he is now master of 
transportation. There are ten men in 
this company ; the others are white. They 
own a mine, docks, and steamboats, and 
employ about a thousand men. This 
colored man owns considerable property. 
He lives in a large comfortable house 
and owns one on either side which he 
rents. His older son entered Penn Med- 
ical School last fall. His younger son 
was captain of the Homestead High 
School football team. His daughter, 
who graduated from the high school and 
had an additional three years at the Cal- 
ifornia Normal School, is teaching in 
the South. She could not get a school 
in Homestead. 

It is noticeable that the Pittsburgh Ne- 
groes show an encouraging variety in 
their independent business enterprises as 
well as in their general occupations. Of 
course they have usually been able to 
go into only those that. require small 
capital. The Negro who comes to Pitts- 
burgh or any northern city with no cap- 
ital, no business experience and no bus- 
iness traditions, and succeeds even in a 
small way in the midst of such competi- 
tion as he must face, is doing remark- 
ably well. 

But the mass of the Negroes in Pitts- 
burgh are found in the same occupations 
that are open to them in most northern 
cities with perhaps fewer men (fifty- 
eight per cent) and rather more women 
(ninety per cent) in domestic and per- 
sonal service, and more men in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits than 
is usual. This shifting of the men’s ac- 
tivities is due to the nature of the indus- 
tries in Pittsburgh, to the fact that the 
city is rapidly growing and consequently 
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that there is much building going on in 

which labor can be utilized, and to the 
fact that Negroes gained a: foothold in 
some of the mills during the strike peri- 
ods. While the largest and best hotels 
no longer have colored waiters, many 
are still employed in hotels, restaurants 
and cafés. Comparatively few Negroes 
are employed as porters and helpers in 
stores while large numbers are employed 
as teamsters, probably more now than in 
I900,.as most of the sand wagons and 
other hauling carts are driven by them. 
There are also many coachmen and 
chauffeurs. 


While the Negro men find a varied 
field for their labor, comparatively few 
occupations are open to colored women. 
There is one woman who has conducted 
a very successful hairdressing establish- 
ment for twenty years and a half dozen 
others have opened little shops. A dozen 
or so find work as clerks and stenograph- 
ers in offices and stores of colored men, 
but most are working as maids or laun- 
dresses. There are about a hundred 
dressmakers and seamstresses. That 
there is not a-greater variety of open- 
ings for colored women works a great 
hardship. There is no hospital where 
they can be trained as nurses; there is 
no place for them in the department 
stores, except for a few as maids; they 
can look forward to no positions in the 
public schools. Many who would stay 
and graduate from the high school drop 
out because they see nothing ahead, 
They are, of course, unwise in doing 
this, for more than most girls they need 
to take advantage of every educational 
opportunity. A woman who is a sten- 
ographer in a Negro insurance office, 
said her father thought she was very 
foolish to study stenography as he was 
sure she could never get a chance to 
use it. She went into this office to write 
policies. When the agent found she was 
competent to do the higher work, he let 
his white stenographer go and gave her 
the place. Another woman told me that 
her daughter seriously objected to going 
to the high school; she said she could 
never use what she would learn there. 
But her parents felt able to send her, and 
insisted that she graduate. She is now 
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employed in the court house at a salary 
of $600 a year. 


In 1900 the Negroes of Allegheny 
county paid taxes on property valued at 
$963,000. Since that time wage-earning 
Negroes have commenced to buy homes 
in still larger numbers. They usually 
pay something down and the rest as 
rent until the entire sum is-paid. In 
Beltzhoover there is a settlement of a 
hundred or more families more than half 
of whom are buying homes. To buy a 
house of any kind on small wages means 
industry and many little sacrifices. One 


couple whom I visited in Beltzhoover-. 


were buying a house of five rooms with 
a piazza and a generous sized front yard. 
The husband, when he was married, had 
saved $300, which went for the first 
payment. In the four years since then 
they had paid $800 and they had $1,000 


more to pay. He was a janitor getting: 


forty-eight dollars a month, while his 
wife made six dollars a week as a seam- 
stress. To increase their income, they 
rented out a room to a man and his wife 
who paid them ten dollars a month. They 
also raised and sold chickens which 
brought in additional money. Most of 
the houses which colored people of this 
class are buying are valued at from 
$2,500 to $3,300. On Francis street, near 
Wylie avenue, there is a group of five 
six-room houses occupied by Negroes. 
Three of these families were buying their 
houses. One of the men was a waiter, 
one a porter in a bank, and one owned a 
horse and wagon and did expressing. 
The following experience, told me by 
a Tuskegee graduate, is an example of 
what may be done in Pittsburgh by an 
industrious Negro who is ambitious to 
establish a home: “I came to Pitts- 
burgh in March, 1900,” he said, “on a 
freight train, arriving about three A. M. 
I asked for the police station, but they 
wouldn’t let me stay there when they 
found I had fifty cents in my pocket. I 
was turned up Wylie avenue and finally 
came to a colored lodging house. All 
the beds were full, but they said that I 
could sit in the rocking chair for the 
balance of the night for a quarter. The 
next morning I started out to look for 
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work and found it in a brick yard where 
I worked until August. Meanwhile I 
sent for my wife and child. My. wife, 
who is a dressmaker, soon found work. 
She happened to sew for the wife of the 
manager of one of the steel mills. He 
asked about me and said he thought he 
could give me something good in the 
mill. I went there in August and have 
been there ever since. Now I ama heat- 
er. All you see here was gotten to- 
gether in the last seven years.” This 
man and his wife have paid $4,400 for a 
six-room house and have furnished it 
attractively. 


The churches have the same prominent 
place in Negro life in Pittsburgh as else- 
where. They include one Presbyterian, 
one Protestant Episcopal, one Congre- 
gational, one Roman Catholic church, 
ten Methodist churches and between thir- 
ty and thirty-five Baptist churches and 
missions. The largest is the Bethel A. 
M. E. Church on Wylie avenue, which 
has recently been built at a cost of $50,- 
ooo. Colored slaters and roofers, color- 
ed plasterers and three colored carpen- 
ters were employed in the building of it. 
The interior decorations were in charge 
of a Negro firm. The building together 
with the land, is valued at not less than 
$110,000. The people give liberally to 
the churches; Bethel raised over $10,000 
in ten months toward paying off its 
mortgage. 

But there is a large number not reach- 
ed by the church in any real sense. 
Though the new Bethel Church is in a 
district where the alleys and all the bad 
conditions they imply are numerous, the 
pastor’s plans for the year as he out- 
lined them were: first to pay the debt 
en the church, second to have a revival 
to fill it up. Not a word was said of 
the great need for active social work at 
its very doors. The rank and file of the 
forty or fifty Negro ministers in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny have not a ‘very 
high order of equipment or ethics. There 
are notable exceptions. JI met one min- 
ister who seemed filled with the desire 
to work for the betterment of the Ne- 
eroes of his neighborhood. In connec- 
tion with the new church which he was 
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building he was planning to have a day 
nursery and kindergarten and, if pos- 
sible, a gymnasium. He hoped to have 
a deaconess to visit the homes and was 
also trying to organize a colored Y. M. 
Cc. A. At a meeting last fall in his 
church, the following subjects were dis- 
cussed : 

“What is the influence of the Sunday 
School on the children?” 

“Ts the church accomplishing the de- 
sired end toward the masses?” 

“Practical education and character 
making for the masses.” 


Some of the laymen among the color- 
ed people, especially the women, are 
working in similar directions. In 1880, 
in a small six-room house, a group of 
these started a Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored Women. The present 
beautiful home on Lexington avenue was 
built in 1900 at a cost of $42,500. It 
contains twenty-one rooms, six bath 
rooms and a hospital room. The fur- 
nishings cost about $28,000. Several 
rooms were furnished by the different 
Negro women’s social clubs. The home 
is attractive, cheery, clean and well-man- 
aged. The Working Girls’ Home was 
similarly started three years ago by some 
colored women who realized how much 
it was needed. Girls coming to the city 
not only found it difficult to get board- 
ing places, but they were sometimes di- 
rected to undesirable houses. In three 
years after it opened, the home had cared 
for forty to fifty girls. As most of these 
girls go out to service, they do not re- 
main long at the home, but by paying a 
dollar a month a girl may store her 
trunk if she wishes, and may come back 
there to spend Sundays and other days 
“out,” and to receive her callers. This 
is an arrangement which is much ap- 
preciated by the girls, and its introduc- 
tion in other places might help solve 
the servant problem. A few girls who 
are seamstresses live in the house. They 
pay $1.25 a week, buy their own provis- 
ions, and have the use of the kitchen 
and gas range. The home has had a 
struggle financially. Last year the Leg- 
islature granted it an appropriation of 
$3,000 and it moved into a somewhat 
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larger, though still too small house. 
For this house, by the way, it had to 
pay thirty-two dollars a month though the 
rent had formerly been twenty-five and 
the house had been empty for some time. 

The State Federation of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs formed five years ago, is rais- 
ing money to establish a colored orphan’s 
home in New Castle, Pennsylvania. A 
year ago these twenty-eight clubs had 
already raised enough to make the first 
payment on seven acres of land. The 
Colored Orphans’ Home in Allegheny is 
under white management, and the color- 
ed women are ambitious to have one of 
their own; a colored auxiliary to the 
Juvenile Court Association was formed 
in 1906 to care for colored boys and girls 
between nine and twelve years of age who 
are brought to the court. The auxiliary 
also pays board for a group of colored 
children who are in institutions outside 
the state. One member is a faithful vol- 
unteer at the Juvenile Court. 

More than twenty-five social clubs are 
formed of colored women. The leading 
social organization for men is the Loendi 
Club. Besides this and other private as- 
sociations there are many such orders 
as the Odd Fellows, Masons, Elks, 
Knights of Pythias and True Reformers. 


Since 1874, when separate schools for 
Negroes were abolished, the colored chil- 
dren have attended the public schools 
with the white children, and all the edu- 
cational agencies of the city are open 
to them. I was told that while a few 
stood well in their classes, the majority 
lacked concentration. One principal at- 
tributed this to the impoverished home 
conditions, lack of food and housing,— 
while another principal to whose school 
came many of the children from the al- 
leys, laid their backwardness largely to 
their irregular attendance and immoral 
tendencies. It was agreed that the aver- 
age colored child requires about two 
years longer than the white child to fin- 
ish the grammar grades. 

The total enrollment at the high school 
for the year 1906-7 was about 2,300, and 
of these only forty were colored. Forty- 
two were enrolled last year, twenty boys 
and ten girls. Few of these colored stu- 
dents graduate. Five who were gradu- 
ated in 1907 ranked well in their class. 
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Thirty colored students attended the 
evening high school last year. Two girls 
are in the day classes, and four in the 
night classes at the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, and they have three colored 
boys. Five or six boys have been gradu- 
ated from the Schwab Manual Training 
School in Homestead. 

In writing of the Negroes of Chicago, 
Mr. Wright says “What Chicago Ne- 
groes need is a great industrial school 
to teach Negroes domestic science and 
the skilled trades.” Greater Pittsburgh 
has a school that should do this work. 
As early as 1849, Charles Avery, a Meth- 
odist minister of Quaker descent, who 
was much interested in the colored peo- 
ple, established for them in Allegheny 
the Avery College Trade School. At 
his death he left the institution an en- 
dowment of $60,000 which has since in- 
creased in value, and it has also received 
a yearly appropriation from the state. 
The school is controlled by a board of 
trustees, of whom six are colored, three 
white. The principal and teachers are 
colored. The courses which have been 
offered include millinery, dressmaking, 
tailoring, music, some English courses 
and some domestic science. Last spring, 
a hospital department was organized un- 
der separate charter and offers a train- 
ing course. 

There is no doubt that the Avery 
school is not fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was founded. It is inferior in 
equipment and in methods and does not 
employ trained teachers. It is not reach- 
ing the colored boys and girls of Pitts- 
burgh and giving them the up-to-date 
training which they so sorely need in 
those trades in which they can earn a 
livelihood. It should be crowded and 
would be if it were offering what the 
people want. Instead the enrollment at 
the end of the school year is about one- 
third what it was at the beginning. 
There is no difficulty in placing respon- 
sibility for success or failure, for the 
superintendent is also secretary and 
treasurer. The colored people have 
brought many complaints to the trustees 
in regard to the management of Avery 
but no action has been taken. Here is 
a clear cut illustration of a badly man- 
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Mr. Avery also left twelve scholar- 
ships of $100 each to be awarded to 
colored boys in the college and engineer- 
ing departments of the University of 
Pittsburgh, where a total of nineteen 
colored students is enrolled. 


Of the 1,124 cases brought before the 
Juvenile Court in 1906, 168 (14.9 per 
cent), dealt with colored children. 
The court records show most miserable 
conditions in the homes from which such 
children come. Usually both mother 
and father are working away from home 
all day, so that out of school hours there 
is no one to look after the children. They 
stop going to school and begin to stay 
out late at night and the descent to petty 
thieving and other offenses is swift and 
easy. On the morning of my visit to 
the Juvenile Court several colored chil- 
dren were brought before the judge. 
Harry D., a boy of eleven years, was 
under arrest for his second offense. 
Twice he had broken into a chapel, the 
last time stealing a lamp. The proba- 
tion officer reported that on investiga- 
tion, she found Harry had scarcely been 
in school for a year. His mother work- 
ed all day, earning three dollars a week 
and many days she came home only 
early in the morning to cook. With 
three brothers and a sister this boy 
slept on a cot in one room in which 
there was no other furniture except two 
plush chairs and a plush sofa. An uncle 
who lived with the children had taken 
to drinking and had not worked for 
some weeks. The neighbors also bore 
testimony that Harry was_ neglected 
rather than bad. Following Harry came 
a group of four colored boys on the 
charge that on the previous Sunday 
they had broken into a liquor store and 
done much mischief, such as turning 
on the spigots, breaking bottles full of 
beer and smearing pretty much every- 
thing in the store, including some cats, 
with black paint. The next morning 
they were arrested in a new house near 
by where they were stealing lead pipe. 
Eugene, the youngest boy, nine years 
old, had been in court two months be- 
fore on the charge of incorrigibility. 
His father was dead but his mother, by 
working out by the day, managed to 
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keep the home fairly clean and comfort- 
able. But Eugene was a truant; he 
stayed out nights and was in the habit of 
stealing. For the lack of a more suit- 
able solution, this nine-year-old child 
was committed to the reformatory at 
Morganza. Two of these boys, thirteen 
and eleven, were brothers. Their moth- 
er was dead; their father was at work 
in a blast furnace, while their nineteen- 
year-old sister, who might have kept the 
home, had left soon after the mother 
died because she thought her father was 
too strict. The younger boy had been 
staying out nights and playing truant. 
The older boy had never been in trouble 
before. He'had a good reputation and 
claimed, as did the fourth boy, that he 
was not stealing but was trying to get 
the others away. In other cases that 
came before the judge the parents were 
themselves immoral and it is safe to say 
that the colored children who reach the 
Juvenile Court have, as a rule, seen little 
but the seamy side of life. A ready 
market for any bottle or piece of junk 
that these children can beg or steal is 
found among the numerous junk deal- 
ers. The children will be under a con- 
stant temptation to petty thieving for 
the sake of a few pennies so long as this 
kind of exchange with juveniles is 
allowed. 

The percentage of commitments 
among the adult Negroes (fourteen per 
cent), is all out of proportion to their 
percentage in the population (three and 
six-tenths. Women are most commonly 
arrested for disorderly conduct; men 
for fighting and cutting, petit larceny 
and for gambling, of which craps is the 
favorite form. There is much drunken- 
ness. For some time the police depart- 
ment of Pittsburgh has been warring 
against the sale of cocaine. To the 
mind of the warden of the Allegheny 
county jail the greatest single cause of 
crime committed by Negro men and 
women is the use of this drug. 


It is evident that the Negroes of Pitts- 
burgh are making commendable progress 
along industrial lines. Some few have 
been conspicuously successful while many 
more are earning a comfortable living 
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and attaining property. Negroes of this 
class present no special problems, for they 
are usually good citizens and are educat- 
ing and training their children to be good 
citizens likewise. Their needs are the 
needs of the rest of the community. They 
would be benefited by better housing, 
better schools, better sanitation and a 
clearer atmosphere. But the problems in 
connection with the poor, ignorant, in- 
competent or vicious Negroes are many 
and pressing. 

We have seen the need for eradicating 
the sale of cocaine, which drags men un- 
der ; and we have seen the need for rous- 
ing and equipping the ambitious among 
them through industrial training, com- 
parable to that offered the southern Ne- 
gro by Tuskegee and Hampton. A few 
of the more obvious needs of the people 
who live in the alleys are day nurseries 
to care for the babies of mothers who 
must go out to work; some sort of su- 
pervised play after school hours, either 
in connection with the schools or at play- 
grounds, for the older children of these 
same families, settlements; and most 
pressing of all, a building on lower Wylie 
avenue for social purposes with free 
baths, club rooms, a gymnasium and oth- 
er amusements as a counteracting influ- 
ence to the saloons and pool rooms that 
abound in this neighborhood. There is 
now no place in Pittsburgh where a 
young colored man, coming a stranger to 
the city, as so many are coming every 
year, may find innocent diversion and 
helpful companionship. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that these needs must 
be met by the Negroes themselves. A 
few, singly or in small groups, are al- 
ready working for social betterment, but 
so far there has been no concerted, or- 
ganized action. Left to themselves the 
Negroes are slow or unable to organize 
but until they do, much of their efforts as 
individuals will be wasted and but little 
definite good can be accomplished. If 
the white people who have had greater 
experience in dealing with civic and so- 
cial needs realized this and extended to 
them their co-operation, the community 
as a whole, no less than the Negroes, 
would be richly repaid. 


THE JEWISH IMMIGRANTS OF TWO PITTS- 
BURGH BLOCKS 


ANNA REED 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL AND SETTLEMENT, PITTSBURGH 


The greater part of the Jewish com- 
munity of Pittsburgh is situated in what 
is known as the Hill District. This im- 
migration brings with it characteris- 
tics so entirely its own that much that 
is significant of the common life was 
found summed up in a study of the fam- 
ilies of two blocks in the heart of this 
district. A census of them proved more 
surely than even those of us who had 
long been residents in the neighbor- 
hood would have anticipated, the perma- 
nence and stability of this new element 
in the population. The two blocks re- 
flected the sort of foothold which is open 
to this distinctive people in what is for 
most purposes, a purely industrial cen- 
ter; what relation their new occupations 
bear to their training and experience in 
the old countries of Europe; and what, as 
measured in terms of livelihood and ac- 
complishment, comes to them in this new 
setting. 

The blocks selected were two adjoin- 
ing Center avenue at different points on 
the incline of the hill. Pittsburgh has 
no really large tenement houses. These 
homes were originally built for two fam- 
ilies, and while some still contain but 
two, many have been converted so as to 
house a great many more. In the pro- 
cess of rebuilding, downstairs front- 
rooms have been changed into small 
stores where grocers, butchers and tail- 
ors supply the needs of the neighbor- 
hood. The houses are of brick, and 
many are garnished by a government li- 
cense sign, which indicates that some- 
where in these already crowded quarters, 
a small stogy-factory is located which 
sells in the larger market. The many 
synagogs where the men still wear the 
old time praying shawls, and each re- 
peats for himself in monotonous, low, 
musical tones the ancient Hebrew pray- 
ers, bring into this capital of the steel 
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district, the wonderful and fascinating 
spirit of the East. The Cheders where 
the Hebrew langugge, which every hard- 
working father and mother, no matter 
what else is sacrificed, feel must be 
taught to the boys, and the Kosher 
butcher-shops, where the dietary laws 
are still observed, are all distinctive of a 
people, which though it adopts American 
customs, still keeps many of the tradi- 
tions in its own communal life. 

There were 1,080 people in these 
blocks, 817 of whom were Jewish. Of 
the 143 Jewish families, 110 were from 
Russia, twenty-seven from Roumania, 
five from Austria-Hungary and one from 
Gemany,—all largely from small towns. 
Among them there were very nearly 
three hundred children of school age 
or younger. 

A third of these families had been in 
America over ten years and two-thirds 
over five years. Of course, the fact that 
the census was taken in a year of indus- 
trial depression may have had a large 
influence on the comparatively small num- 
ber of more recent immigrants in resi- 
dence in the neighborhood, for these 
would have less resources to keep them 
in Pittsburgh during a period of hard 
times. But the actual number of stable 
family groups was very considerable as 
shown in the following classification: 


Under 2, 2to 5. &to 10, 10to0 20, 20to 40 
Years in 
America.. .10 33 50 32 18 
Years in 
Pittsburgh 12 36 49 29 AU 


This permanence as an element in the 
citizenship of Pittsburgh is in contrast 
to an uninterrupted shifting among them 
as tenants. On the one hand, the latter 
is merely a reflex of the success of par- 
ticular families in making their way and 
raising their standard of life; but the 
greater part of it is due to the lack of 
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proper houses at a fair rental in Pitts- 
burgh. ‘It is a common occurrence for 
a family to move from place to place in 
an effort to secure more livable quar- 
ters. One family went through the tor- 
ture of moving six times in one year. 
Two have lived from ten to twenty years 
in the same place, eight from five to ten, 
forty-six over two, while eighty-seven 
had been living in their present homes 
less than two years. 

Unsuspected by the casual visitor, there 
is a background of tragedy and national 
crises to such a neighborhood. Among 
the great nations of Europe, Russia and 
- Roumania have absolutely refused politi- 
cal and industrial freedom to their Jew- 
ish subjects. The concrete forms which 
oppression and restriction assume are 


very real: prohibitions against their own- 


ing land, their exclusion in one part 
of Russia from the learned professions, 
in another from taking part in a govern- 
ment contract, and in whole districts from 
owning their own homes. Here in these 
blocks there are many families who have 
lived and traded in daily terror of an out- 
break or of the tyranny of an unscrupu- 
lous governor; who have been deprived 
of the rights and privileges of citizens 
and yet subjected to the full strain of 
military law and the brunt of religious 
persecution. You chance to meet a man 
in the corner grocery,—he is tall and 
gaunt; his long beard is well sprinkled 
with grey. On talking with him you 
find he has served in the Russo-Turkish 
War, that his only son served for four 
years in the Russian army, and that a 
“pogrom” finally drove him to leave ev- 
erything behind and flee to these shores. 
One man was robbed and his family out- 
raged,—a son and brother-in-law killed in 
a recent massacre; another man. already 
past forty, had to take up his burden, and, 
like the pilgrims of old, go forth and 
search for a new home, because the edict 
had been given in Moscow. 

It was found that forty one of the fam- 
ilies had come for purely religious and 
political reasons, ninety-two to better 
their economic condition and thirty-four 
had followed relatives, friends and 
townsmen who either sent for them or 
urged them to make the journey.  In- 
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deed, this personal relationship is on 
many counts the most important factor 
in swelling the population of a Jewish 
neighborhood. As a rule, no matter 
how poor the immigrant may be, he 
saves, often by the most drastic meas- 
ures, to send for some loved ones. Such 
was the experience of a young man, ed- 
ucated in the public schools of Roumania, 
who had suffered in the uprisings there. 
His first employment in Pittsburgh was 
with a local druggist. He went through 
the usual apprenticeship, and soon an- 
other brother had come over and was 
working as a barber. They saved and 
sent part of their earnings to their par- 
ents in the old country, while the first, by 
work and study, prepared himself for en- 
trance into the local college of pharmacy, 
was graduated and his earning capacity 
thereby increased. Then, the parents, a 
sister and two brothers were brought 
over and, when an opp-.tunity for buy- 
ing a drug store offered itself to him, the 
combined forces of the family made the 
purchase possible. To-day, after eight 
years of hard work, he owns a well-es- 
tablished business, is married and the en- 
tire family seems well started on the road 
to success. 

The question of what a man does, when 
he comes here an uninterpreted stranger, 
is interestingly reflected in these two 
blocks. The stogy industry and ped- 
dling are dominant; of those who have 
become stogy-makers, four were stu- 
dents, two grocers, one was a peddler, 
one a tailor, one a lumber trader, one a 
merchant and another a butcher. 

The peddlers represent an even larger 
variety of skilled trades and other occu- 
pations. A jewelry peddler and a rag 
peddler were printers; a weaver, two 
lumber dealers, a gardener and a grocer 
have become peddlers of clothing; a car- 
penter sells pictures; two blacksmiths, a 
tailor and a farmer are peddling rags. 
Of those who were skilled, a goldsmith 
has become a presser, a shoemaker is 
working at iron beds, an umbrella-maker 
runs a pool room and a Hebrew teacher 
is now an egg-candler. 

In contrast, and much more encour- 
aging, are the six blacksmiths, eleven tail- 
ors, three barbers, two bakers, three 
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shoemakers, two printers and a lock- 
smith, a machinist, a plumber and a gla- 
zier, who started and continue to use the 
trades they learned in the old country. 

One of the most interesting facts 
brought out was that the number of ped- 
dlers, grew from ten in the old country 
to twenty-eight on their arrival in Amer- 
ica and to thirty-two as the first work in 
Pittsburgh, dropping again to seventeen 
who are peddling at the present time. 

The following table compares occupa- 
tions in the old country with those prac- 
ticed in the new: 


Old New 
Country. Country. 
Store keepers ........ 20 20 
PR LESMIOM: fone eo alers 1s, 5 37 28 
PGEDOTOTE chee cian he « 4 ff 
RAQUIGES fucew co cc. e 10 aly? 
PT CR ESOL ten 2h eee 2% oh 4 16 
Factory workers....... 1 9 
Factory owners........ 1 5 
Restaurant keepers.... 2 4 
Lumber dealers........ 3 4h 
Gardeners, farmers, etc. vi A 
RABTRES 3). onic ee atten 1 4 
Travelling Salesmen... a3 2 
Miscellaneous 2 7 


*NoTE.—Under miscellaneous were classed a 
foreman, manager, agent, contractor, collector. 


The meaning of this table will be made 
clearer by telling two stories, one of a 
man who is succeeding, and one of a man 
who has known the keen anguish that to 
the great masses of men is involved in 
the words “hard times.” For the results 
of an industrial depression show them- 
selves with promptness in such an imm1- 
grant neighborhood. One man, married 
and the father of three children, was em- 
ployed as a porter in a downtown store. 
He was thrown out of work, and to the 
terrors of rent was added the fact that 
his wife was soon to give birth to another 
child. Four weeks afterward, the land- 
lord levied on the furniture for the un- 
paid rent and the weak, under-nourished 
mother became temporarily insane. She 
was placed in a sanatorium, two of the 
children were sent to a day nursery and 
the youngest child,—too young to be ta- 
ken by the nursery,—was sent to a pri- 
vate family. And then, for the man, 
began the struggle to get work. He 
bought a small quantity of fruit and ped- 
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dled it in a basket from house to house. 
He was arrested one morning, in a 
freight yard where he was charged by 
the yard policeman with stealing. He 
was acquitted at the trial and the police 
sergeant claimed that cases of injustice 
of this kind were not infrequent. Next, 
he secured work as janitor in a hospital 
at five dollars a week, and after a time, 
his wife’s condition improved and he was 
able to reunite his family. Thereupon, 
he borrowed ten dollars and bought a 
second-hand pushcart with a license, and 
now he is once more trading in fruits 
and- vegetables in his struggle against 
odds to care for them. Another man, for- 
ty-eight years old and the father of eleven 
children, had spent his early life in a 
small town. His first job on coming to 
New York was that of a clothing opera- 
tor. The overstrain of the sweatshop 
caused the only too frequent breakdown 
in health. Two years later he came to 
the Pittsburgh District, where, as a ped- 
dler in the country towns, he gradually 
regained his strength. To-day, he owns 
his home and has a paying grocery busi- 
ness. 

Of the 263 non-Jews in these blocks, 
nine out of ten were Negroes; and among 
them four questionable houses were 
found. Such an environment, with the 
change from former surroundings and 
conditions, does not always work out 
satisfactorily; the higher cost of living, 
the severe struggle for existence, the sud- 
den transition from oppression. to free- 
dom, often have a deteriorating influence. 
They result in cases of wife-desertion, in 
laxity of religious observances, in gam- 
bling sessions at the coffee-houses, in oc- 
casional moral lapses, and in contempt 
for the ideals, customs and beauties of 
the traditional family and religious life 
of the old country. Yet, as a whole, we 
know the people of these blocks, and of 
the hill, as immigrants who have suffered 
oppression and borne ridicule; who in 
the face of insult and abuse have re- 
mained silent, but who have stamped on 
their countenances a look of stubborn pa- 
tience and hope,—always hope,—and of 
capacity to overcome. 
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| HOMESTEAD 
A STEEL TOWN AND ITS PEOPLE 
MARGARET F. BYINGTON 
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Seven miles from Pittsburgh, up the 
valley of the Monongahela River, lie the 
town of Homestead and the largest steel 
plant in the world. Seventeen years ago, 
Homestead was, for a time, the center 
of national interest, while the men and 
the Carnegie Steel Company fought to 
the finish one of the most dramatic bat- 
tles in the history of the labor movement. 
The men failed—public interest died 
out,—but the mill has gone on growing 
steadily and the town has kept pace, until 
now it numbers about 25,000. Through- 
out this time, the corporation, through 
its practically unquestioned decisions as 
to wages and hours of labor, has in large 
measure determined the conditions under 
which the men shall live. There is only 
one other industry in the town, the 
Mesta Machine Company, and little other 
work except in providing for the needs 
of the mill workers. We may consider 
then that the conditions resulting when a 
great organized industry creates about it, 
without a definite plan, a town dependent 
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solely upon it for development, are fairly 
represented in Homestead. For, after all, 
the town is to be considered in part as a 
product of the steel industry, as well as 
the rails and armor plate shipped in the 
great freight trains that puff away down 
the river, and the success of the corpora- 
tion must be estimated, in part, by its 
share in creating the homes and mould- 
ing the lives of the workers. 

Thirty years ago, two farms occupied 
the land now covered by the vast plant 
and the homes of hundreds of workers. 
In 1881, when Klomans built the mill, 
now a part of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the change began. The 
very aspect of Homestead shows how 
during the twenty-seven years that have 
passed, the plant has been the unifying 
and doininating force in the town. The 
mill has now stretched itself for over a 
mile along the river and the level space 
between the river and a hill rising steeply 
behind, which was the original site of 
both mill and town, has been entirely shut 
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off from the water front. The smoke 
from the many furnaces and from the 
two railroads which cross the town settles 
heavily, making the section gloomy even 
on the brightest days. Wash day for 
some must wait for a west wind, if the 
clothes are not to come in blacker than 
when they went into the tub, and mothers 
find it a problem to keep children even 
reasonably clean in a place where the 
grass itself is covered with oily dust. 

This level space was originally large 
enough to accommodate the houses as 
well as the mill, but with the growth of 
the town, the homes have spread up the 
hill, and even out into the region beyond. 
For the English speaking people who 
were earlier comers, have been glad to 
leave the level, smoke-hidden section to 
the more recent immigrants. Here, in 
houses huddled together, where the total- 
ly inadequate sanitary provisions and 
overcrowding are comparable to the 
worst sections of a great city, we find 
now the homes of the Slavs. Courts 
where seventy-five, or even in a few in- 
stances more than a hundred people, are 
dependent for water supply on one 
hydrant, and houses with an average of 
four or five persons to each room are 
frequent. These facts will be considered 
more in detail in another article, exem- 
plifying as they do conditions existing in 
many small industrial centers. 

Though there are no definite figures 
available as to the composition of the 
population of Homestead, the nationality 
of the men employed in the mill in July, 
1907, will serve as a clue to the make up 
of the town as a whole. Of 6,772. em- 
ployes, 3,601 or more than half were 
Slavs, 1,925 were native whites, 121 col- 
ored, 397 English, 259 Irish, 129 Scotch, 
176 German, and 164 were of other Euro- 
peans. 

Aside from the Slavs, there is almost 
no tendency among the different national- 
ities to live in separate sections. The 
more desirable part of the town, which 
includes aside from the upper part of 
Homestead proper the politically inde- 
pendent boroughs of West Homestead 
and Munhall, is occupied by the whole 
English speaking group and it is with 
their life that this paper deals. 
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Parallel to the main thoroughfare, 
along the side of the hill, runs street 
after street lined with simple frame 
houses. These stand detached from one 
another, though often with only a pas- 
sageway between. There is usually a 
porch in front and a small yard where 
growing flowers or shrubs give a cheer- 
ful homelike air. The streets are full of 
merry children, coasting in winter down 
the steep hillsides, or in summer play- 
ing marbles and jumping rope. The 
hill lifts this section out of some of 
the smoke, but even here the sky is sel- 
dom really bright, and the outlook is over 
the stacks of the mills with their plumes 
of smoke. In general arrangement, the 
town shows an absence of interest in 
future development on the part of its 
original planners. The avenues, which 
run parallel from east to west with alleys 
between, are crossed at right angles by 
the main streets, cutting the town into 
rectangular blocks. Here and there are 
beds of old water courses down the hill- 
side, on whose banks small houses, hardly 
more than shanties, have been built. The 
narrow lots of the original plan have 
had, moreover, a bad effect on the houses 
built on them. ‘These houses are small, 
usually consisting of four or five rooms, 
but the middle room in the latter case 
opens only on the passage between the 
buildings, which is of necessity very 
narrow, and is never reached by sun- 
shine. Moreover, the narrow lot which 
limits decidedly the choice in plans has 
resulted in a unformity of design and a 
lack of artistic quality in the houses. 
This, especially in winter when there are 
no flowers to relieve it, gives to the streets 
an air of monotony. 

As Homestead grew, houses were built 
to the east of it on property outside the 
borough limits, owned by the Carnegie 
Land Company, a constituent part of the 
United States Steel Corporation. This 
district and a section including most of 
the mill property were formed into the 
separate borough of Munhall, said to be 
the richest one in Pennsylvania. From 
the beginning the mill officials have taken 
a marked interest in its development, and 
the general effect of Munhall shows the 
results. In the center stand side by side, 
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the imposing library with its little park, 
the gift of Mr. Carnegie, and the hand- 
some residence of the superintendent of 
the mill. Behind are the houses of the 
minor officials, whose wide lawns are 
kept in beautiful condition by men in 
the employ of the company. On the 
streets farther back, where the employes 
live, are many attractive houses, and on 
Sixteenth avenue cottages of varying de- 
sign set back from the street, show the 
possibility of securing effective yet inex- 
pensive plans. 

But neither the presence of the mill 
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Of course extremes of thrift and in- 
efficiency are met. In one home, where 


the man earns but $1.65 a _ day 
and there are six to feed, they 
had not only managed to buy an 


organ and give one of the girls les- 
sons, but had saved enough to tide 
them through the hard winter of 1908. 
But the wife, the daughter of a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer, had learned the thrifty 
ways of such a household. For this is 
skill amounting to genius and cannot be 
expected of all. I remember, in contrast, 
a kitchen where all is wretched, the 
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nor the dull sameness of the streets can 
hamper the sense of homelikeness which 
the workmen feel as they step across 
their own doorsteps. The burden of 
creating this falls on the shoulders of 
the housewife. Usually in these homes 
there is that proof of an upward social 
trend, a “front room,” which with its 
comfortable furniture and piano or other 
musical instrument is the real center of 
the life and amusement of the family. 
As one woman said, ‘“The children don’t 
realize how much it costs to keep up the 
parlor, but they want it to look nice so 
they can bring their friends in, and as 
long as it keeps them home I’ll manage 
it somehow.” And no outsider can un- 
derstand the sacrifices involved, the 
ceaseless economies if parlor curtains 
and pianos are to be evolved from a 
wage of fifteen dollars a week. 


children unwashed, the woman untidy, 
the room unswept. In such a scene, it 
is not surprising to have the woman com- 
plain that the man always goes to Pitts- 
burgh with a crowd to spend the evening. 
Though he earns nearly twice what the 
other man does, his wife, who had been 
trained as a servant in a wealthy home 
and had learned extravagant ways, real- 
ized in a helpless sort of way her inability 
to “get caught up” financially, or to dis- 
play any efficiency in managing her home 
and training her children. Between these 
two types is that of the average family, 
where the effort to make life wholesome 
meets with mingled successes and fail- 
ures. 

The recognition among the people of 
the value of home life, finds perhaps no 
more striking proof than the zeal shown 
by many of them in purchasing their 
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houses. According to the census figures 
of 1900, 567 families owned homes in the 
borough, 27.3 per cent of the entire num- 
‘ber of houses, and 268 of these were free 
from encumbrance. Such _ business 
organizations as the Homestead Realty 


Company have met the needs of 
those wishing to buy on a slen- 
der income by a_ system of sell- 


ing on the instalment plan, which in large 
measure takes the place of building and 
loan associations. The initial payment 
is small, sometimes as low as $150 for 
a house of four rooms, the real estate 
<ompany assumes the obligations for in- 
surance, taxes, and interest on the mort- 
gage, and the buyer pays a monthly 
instalment large enough to cover all this 
and make a small reduction on the prin- 
cipal. For example, one family I know 
bought a four-room house worth about 
$1,750. Of this, they paid down $150, 
and thereafter a monthly instalment of 
sixteen dollars, which was little more 
than they would have had to pay for 
rent. Though it has taken fifteen years 
to buy the house, they now have a home 
of their own; and without unreasonable 
sacrifice. 

No phase of this attitude towards sav- 
ing was to me more interesting than the 
reasons given for and against buying. 
Two sisters were typical of these differ- 
ent opinions. One with six children, 
whose husband made something over 
three dollars a day, said: “I didn’t try 
to buy, because I wanted to give my 
children everything that was coming to 
them, and I wouldn’t stint them.” So, 
as far as she could, she had given them 
what the other children in school had, 
and truly three dollars goes but a little 
way in a town where the rent is four dol- 
lars a room and food-stuffs are said to 
be the highest in the country. The oth- 
er, wiser perhaps, had begun early to buy 
her home. Though she has been married 
only five years, to a man whose incorne 
is about the same as the brother-in-law, 
and there are two little ones to care for, 
they have already made the initial pay- 
ment on their home. It is a neat five- 
room house on one of the good streets, 
with running water in the kitchen and a 
bath-room, and is worth about $3,000. 
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Of this they paid $300 down, and their 
monthly instalment is twenty-five dol- 
lars. Since their family is small, by sub- 
letting two rooms for eight dollars a 
month, they reduce the monthly expendi- 
ture to about an ordinary rent. While 
it will take some years to pay off the in- 
debtedness, by the time that the children 
are large enough to need the other rooms, 
they plan to be well on their way toward 
accomplishing this. 

With many, however, the initial pur- 
chase is only the beginning of their 
home making, and, as soon as the house 
is paid for, the family take the most 
genuine pleasure in its improvement. 
Sometimes it is the addition of a bath- 
room; sometimes it is the repapering 
which the busy mother finds time to do 
in the spring; sometimes the building of 
a wash-house in the yard. But wherever 
such improvements are made it means al- 
ways the development of the sense of 
family life and its common interests. 

In home buying there lurks, of course, 
an undeniable danger to the workman: 
the danger of putting all his savings into 
a house, when death, discharge, or a sea- 
son of hard times may mean the necessity 
of a forced sale with its inevitable loss. 
That the owning of a home tends to lessen 
the mobility of labor is a factor to be 
considered in upholding it as a desirable 
form of thrift. In Homestead, however, 
this danger has been minimized by what 
has otherwise been a disadvantage to the 
town, the lack of a sufficient number of 
houses. Buildings have not been erected 
fast enough to keep pace with the town’s 
growth, and consequently rents have 
risen and desirable houses are hard to 
secure. This situation, while it stimu- 
lates people to buy their own homes, also 
makes it possible to sell at almost any 
time. 

There are many, however, to whom 
these real homes are not possible. There 
rises to my mind, in contrast, a two-room 
tenement down in the grimy corner 
where the mill joins the town. Here a 
woman was trying to support four little 
children by sewing and washing. Her 
husband had died after eight years of 


1During the depression of 1907-8 there was an 
abundance of houses, as families were doubling up 
to save rent, but this was only a temporary situa- 
tion. 
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semi-invalidism resulting from an acci- 
dent in the mill. With his small wages 
they had not been able to save, and as 
the injury had occurred so long ago, she 
was not eligible for a benefit from the 
Carnegie Relief Fund. The kitchen was 
small and hot and the younger children 
noisy, and the not unnatural consequence 
was that the oldest girl drifted to the 
streets, mixed with a gay crowd, and 
eventually became a charge of the 
Juvenile Court. The girl was not bad 
at heart, and had there been a cheerful 
home where her friends could come, the 
end might have been different. 

This instance illustrates the fact, more 
or less true of the whole town, that local 
conditions are such as to lay too large 
a responsibility for providing enjoyment 
on the skill of the wife and mother. 
Where she succeeds, the home becomes 
the center of the family’s happiness, yet 
even so, we should look to the town itself 
for those wider opportunities for mental 
and physical relaxation which help main- 
tain a normal life. But to the stranger 
approaching Homestead, the town speaks 
more eloquently of toil than of pleasure. 
The river, elsewhere so often a source 
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of endless enjoy- 
ment, is muddy 
and ~ swittz 
Moreover, one 
bank’is pre- 
empted by the 
railroad, the 
other by the 
long and un- 
sightly stretches 
of mill yard. In 
the second 
ward, near the 
river, which is 
almost solidly 
built up, the only 
place for the 
children to play 
is the street or 
the alley. That 
the boys do not 
find these a 
wholly satisfac- 
tory playground 
is shown by the 
following  clip- 
ping from the local newspaper: 


Boys Ciaim THEIR RIGHTS ARE BEING IN- 
TERFERED WITH. 


The boys of Homestead want to know 
why they cannot play basketball on the 
street, and they want to know what they can 
do. Burgess please answer in Monday’s Mes- 
senger. 


On the top of the hill there are open 
places where the bigger boys find room 
for recreation, but it is a long climb, too 
long for the small children in the section 
where a place for play is most needed. 

The two recreation parks within a five- 
cent fare of the town, owned by the street 
railway, are the scenes of many school 
and church picnics and lodge gatherings, 
Here the young people find the skating 
rinks and dancing pavilions and the shrill 
music of the merry-go-rounds, while 
tired mothers seek quiet grass. plots 
where they may sit and watch the chil- 
dren play, and where they may have the 
rare chance to gossip with their neigh- 
bors. 

. In Homestead itself the two popular 
forms of amusement are the skating rink 
and the nickelodeon. The former fills the 
papers with advertisements for moonlight 
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skating parties, 
a “marriage on 
rollers,” and 
other devices for 
attracting pat- 
ronage. The 
gaiety and swing 
of this pastime, 
which appeal to 
the young and 
vigorous, have 
made it in gen- 
eral very popu- 
lar. It offers, 
however, those 
dangers com- 
mon to the indis- 
criminate meet- 
ing of young 
people, which 
make some 
mothers hesitate 
to let their girls 
go unless with 
‘four own 
crowd.” 

The nickelodeon, whose small cost 
brings it within the financial reach of 
most families, is perhaps the most popu- 
lar entertainment. You are admitted to 
a room the size of a small store, with 
rows of chairs, a small stage, and an 
atmosphere that is soon unbearably close. 
Here you witness for five cents a show 
lasting about fifteen minutes. On the 
Saturday afternoon when I attended, 
there was a series of moving pictures 
illustrating a story on the same theme 
as Camille, and two sentimental songs 
illustrated by colored slides. While none 
of them was of a high grade of amuse- 
ment they evidently really entertained 
the audience, at least half of whom were 
workingmen. To them the nickelodeon 
seems to make a special appeal since it 
offers the variety they crave after long 
days in the mill. This limited range of 
amusement offered is almost the only 
entertainment which is available for older 
people, or which can be enjoyed in com- 
mon by them and by the young and active 
members of the community. While this 
lack is met, in a degree, by the enter- 
tainments which lodges and churches 
give, the latter are rather sedate. The 
festivities which appeal to young people 
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are all money-making enterprises, with 
the abuses likely to result under such con- 
ditions. Many of the clergymen expressed 
their belief that there was need of a bet- 
ter kind of amusement, a need which 
might be met by such institutions as the 
public recreation centers of Chicago. 
Among the causes contributing to this 
lack of amusement is the possibility for 
those with more money and leisure of 
securing the better class of entertainment 
in Pittsburgh. Still as it is a forty-five 
minutes’ ride to the city, mothers tied 
down by the care of children, and men 
wearied by the day’s work seldom avail 
themselves of what Pittsburgh, offers. 
Another cause is found in the fact that the 
owners of the mill are non-residents, and 
give neither money nor influence to help 
the everyday normal development of the 
town. There is a marked contrast in 
this between Homestead’s situation and 
that of independent towns of similar size. 
In the latter, where there is a larger pro- 
portion of the well-to-do who are de- 
pendent for entertainment on what the 
town offers, it is possible to secure fairly 
good theatrical performances, as well as 
concerts and lectures. 


NICKELODEON 


EIGHTH AVENUE AT NIGHT, HOMESTEAD. 


Two additions to the opportunities for 
relaxation have, however, been made by 
prominent officials of the steel corpora- 
tion. At the Carnegie Library there is 
a club providing classes for musical 
training which give occasional concerts, 
as well as a gymnasium with a swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, etc. This club, 
which is open to all on payment of two 


dollars a year, is popular with the young 
men, especially those on the clerical force. 
A series of entertainments, however, 
given during the winter of 1907-8 under 
the management of a lecture bureau was 
not successful. 

The second, the gift from Mr. Frick 
of a small formal park transformed from 
an ugly hole at the end of one of the 
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ravines, is the source of much pride to 
the town. A need which it does not sup- 
ply, however, was shown by a visit there 
one hot afternoon. Three or four men 
were sitting in the sun on the benches set 
along the cement paths. The grass had 
recently been cut and in a pile which 
lay on the edge of the street, half a dozen 
little chaps were turning somersaults and 
revelling in the coolness. For them, the 
park with its set flower beds and well- 
kept lawn offered few inducements. They 
would prefer a real playground. 

The chief obstacle to the development 
of amusements is, doubtless, the hours 
and nature of mill work. Every other 
week the men work on night turn. Then 
they get home early in the morning and 
are ready, right after breakfast, for the 
much needed sleep; at four o’clock in the 
afternoon they must be called, and after 
an early supper they are off to the mill 
for the long night. That week there is 
no chance for outside festivities, nor 
chance even for the family to have 
quiet evenings together. Sometimes when 
sons who are also in the mill are on the 
opposite shift, the family is not able to 
meet even for meals. This irregularity 
not only tends to break into the family 
life, but also by making regular engage- 
ments impossible, lessens the interest in 
outside things. Even when the men are 
on day turn and are through work at 
half-past five, the ten hours of heavy 


‘ labor in the mill leave them little ambi- 


tion to seek out amusements. ‘The ex- 
hausting nature of the work, coupled 
with the lack of sleep due to this constant 
change of habits, makes them weary 
enough, as they show by the slow steps 
and bent shoulders of the homeward pro- 
cession. Change of thought and genuine 


’ relaxation are nevertheless a necessity, 


if the men are to maintain even mere 
physical efficiency. 

The spirit of the mill is the spirit of 
work. We have found that the town itself 
provides for the men little opportunity 
for genuine relaxation after the strain of 
the day’s work; and when we turn to the 
town again, seeking whether it offers any 
stimulus to mental activity, we find in it 
the same failure to help in the develop- 
ment of a normal life. There is the 
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Carnegie Library to be sure, which has 
classes in metallurgy, and provides ex- 
pensive periodicals dealing with the steel 
trade as well as general reading matter. 
But as many a man said to me, “Oh 
what’s the use of a library when a man 
works twelve hours a day?” 

Although efforts towards a reorganiza- 
tion of the union are practically at an 
end, because of the opposition of the mill 
officials, there is earnest thinking going 
on among some of the men about the 
great corporation which controls wages 
and hours, and so much of the rest of life 
as is dependent upon them. One man, 


who during the recent hard times was 


not earning enough to pay his rent, said, 
“T don’t blame the superintendent here 
for our being out of work, but the men 
in New York could help it, only they 
don’t know or don’t care what a cut in 
wages means to us.” 

That the changes in wage scale or the 
decisions to work but half time last 
winter, which came to them without ex- 
planation, were related to an industrial 
depression which affected a whole con- 
tinent, was but dimly understood. They 
knew of dividends, and they knew of 
wage-cuts. With the feeling that they 
are impotent to change conditions, some 
of the more thoughtful men are turn- 
ing to socialism for the larger solution 
it seems to offer. I was surprised to hear 
socialism advocated by the wife of a mill 
clerk making two dollars a day. She 
and her husband were thrifty people who 
had just succeeded in buying a piece of 
property,—not at all the typical socialists 
of a conservative man’s fears. But in 
their twenty years of married life, the 
clerk’s wages had been cut fifteen per 
cent. With a growing family, needs had 
increased, and only stringent economies, 
the cutting out even of five cents for the 
nickelodeon, had made their home what 
it was. And now with mills idle and 
their little savings rapidly going, a sense 
of social injustice was making itself felt. 

Recentiy considerable agitation in re- 
gard to the subject was aroused by the 
preaching of a minister, who is a Chris- 
tian-socialist. While many of the men 
were keenly interested in his theories, 
there was so much opposition among the 
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‘conservative members of the congrega- 
‘tion, that finally he was obliged to leave. 
‘I was told that in one of the first com- 
mittee meetings to discuss the situation, 
his position was approved by the work- 
ingmen members, while opposition was 
expressed by two men who served cor- 
porations in a professional capacity. 

Again, a Scotchman, feeling the cap- 

- italist’s lack of sympathy for the working 
man’s problems, expressed surprise that 
a number of wealthy Scotchmen had 
joined in the celebration of Burns's 
birthday. “How can they,” he said, 
“when they think of his social theories? 
I should think they would be ashamed 
to.” To him, Burns was the man who 
wrote A Man's a Man for A’ That. 

But men such as these are the excep- 
tions. One of the most intelligent men 
I know, an ardent socialist. told me of his 
exasperation because his fellows were, he 
held, so unintelligent and were so unwill- 
ing to talk about social questions. This 
he thought was due to the long hours 
and hard work, since it took the other 
twelve hours to rest from the day’s labor. 
Most of them, truly, are both too tired 
to think and too conscious of the domi- 
nance of the corporation to believe it 
worth while to seek a solution of these 
problems. Neither is there much within 
the mill to develop intellectual keenness. 
The men, it is true, are encouraged to 
invent improvements, but though these 
undoubtedly influence their promotion it 
is currently reported that the men receive 
no direct reward. The general feeling, 
moreover, that promotion is due to favor- 
itism, lessens the stimulus to study and 
work up. With the attitude of the mill 
officials toward trade unionism, men are 
more or less afraid to discuss industrial 
questions with one another. An old resi- 
dent gave me this as a current maxim, 

“Tf you want to talk in Homestead you 
must talk to yourself.” 

In one respect, however, the men do 
unite to meet conditions arising under the 
industry. The work in the mills brings 
them constantly face to face with the 
danger of accident. Almost daily, occur 
minor accidents: a foot bruised by a 
heavy weight, a hand lacerated by a ma- 
chine; accidents not serious enough to 
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prevent work for any length of time, 
or perhaps to justify damages. But 
where the margin is small, two weeks or 
even one of enforced idleness means a 
serious problem in family finances. While 
the men injured are eligible to the Car- 
negie Relief Fund, this fund gives assist- 
ance only when a man has been disabled 
for a year or more, and consequently is 
of no help in minor accidents. In order 
to meet these emergencies, then, the men 
have utilized the fraternal orders which 
form one of the chief centers of interest 
in Hiomestead life. There are more than 
forty lodges, and while it was impossible 
to learn the exact membership, twenty- 
three lodges report a total membership 
of 3,663, of whom 3,400 are men. The 
strongest of these is the Odd Fellows, 
with a membership of over 1,009, most of 
whom are steel workers. In all but two 
out of twenty-seven, concerning which 
data were secured, there are benefit fea- 
tures; a sick benefit usually of five dol- 
lars a week for three months with a 
smaller sum thereafter ; and a small death 
benefit of only $150 or so. The fraternal 
insurance orders, which vary the assess- 
ments with the amount of the benefit, 
give as high as $5,009. Sometimes both 
regular and lodge insurance policies are 
carried. In sixty-three families investi- 
gated, only nine of the heads of families 
were uninsured, while eighteen carried 
both kinds. What this insurance means, 
however, is but feebly shown by the 
amounts involved. One woman, speak- 
ing of her early struggles. told how in 
the first year of her married life, her hus- 
band was seriously burned in the mill and 
for three months was unable to do a 
stroke of work. Fortunately, from the 
three benefit orders to which he belonged 
came $12.50 a week, which supported the 
family. “My baby came then,” she added 
feelingly, “and if it had not been for that 
money, I could have bought no clothes: 
for her,” 

In addition to this benefit feature, the 
lodge offers an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of sympathy and the conscious- 
ness of social solidarity. A woman, who 
was a rather recent comer to Homestead, 
had been a member of one of these 
lodges in another town. Her little baby 
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became ill and died, and where otherwise 
she would have been alone in her grief, 
her fellow members came at once to 
watch with her during his sickness, and 
to console her after his death. ‘Why, 
they were like my own sisters,” she said, 
and it was this which counted rather than 
the twenty-five dollars which helped meet 
the funeral expenses. 

The lodge also affords an opportunity 
to show that interest in outside matters, 
which otherwise finds scanty means of 
expression. I saw one day a half bushel 
of fine potatoes ready for baking, which 
a woman told me were her contribution 
to a supper being given for an emergency 
hospital in Homestead. ‘We don’t need 
that hospital,” she said, “because my man 
isn't in a dangerous place in the mill, 
but I’m glad to help even if most of them 
are “Hunkies.’” During the winter of 
1907-8, almost every lodge in town gave 
some sort of entertainment for the benefit 
of this hospital. Aroused by the suffer- 
ing of men seriously injured in the mill, 
who have to be taken on the train to 
Pittsburgh, the whole town united in a 
determination to meet this need of their 
community. While the individual con- 
tributions of the workingmen would have 
been discouragingly small, their real in- 
terest could express itself through the 
existing lodge organizations. In fact, 
aside from the church, the lodge seems to 
offer the one possibility of co-operative 
effort. 

Many men also find here their one 
chance of meeting other men socially. 
All the lodges, even the purely insurance 
ones, have social features, and often at 
special meetings the whole family go to- 
gether. While these features of fra- 
ternal orders are of course common in 
all communities, in Homestead, with its 
danger of accident and its limitation as 
to other amusements, they play an espe- 
cially important role. 

Yet life needs some outlook for the 
future other than preparation to meet 
its disasters. With the increase in the 
size of the corporation, the days are 
passing when a rise to a position of 
eminence is possible for a poor boy, so 
that personal ambition has become a neg- 
ative factor. But to the parents who seek 
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for their children a better position, more 
education and more of the refinements 
of life, the future is full of interest. One 
woman complained that her neighbor 
was “all right, only she talks too much 
about her children,’ but when one 
realized how much the mother’s in- 
terest and devotion had done to 
make her sons. successful, it was 
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John Kristoff, of Whitaker, had b 
right wrist spralned while at wo. 
in the 140 inch mill vesterday. 


Joseph Novice, of Ravine Street. Ir 
suffering from contused wounds of 
the left_wrist, received while at work 
in the 23 inch mill yesterday 


HOT METAL FELL IN 
WATER AND EXPLODED 


Last evening at 5 o'clock an engine 
hauling hot metal from the~ mixing 
house to open hearth No, 2, sideswiped 


a yard engine near the 48 inch mill. 
The impact of the collision tilted the 
ladle and some of the liquid steel 
spilled jn a pool of water along the 
track, exploding with loud report, 
causing a large number of mill work- 
eré to rush to the scene. No one 


was Injured, but several had a nar- 
row escape from the flying metal. 


John Joseph of Whitaker Way; 
Munhall, is suffering from contused 
wounds o the shonider and neck re- 
ceived while at work in the 32 inch 
nill Jast evening. 


Michae) Kane, of Eighteenth ave- 
nue, had his right hand hurt while 
bt work In the mill yesterday 


FOREMAN INJURED 
AT STEEL WORKS 


W..N. Crawford, a foreman*in the 
129 inch moll], met with a painful ac- 
cident this morning, While walking 
through the mill he fell ina hole and 
sustained a contusion of the hip and 
head, After his Injurkes were dress- 
ed by the company physician he was 
able to go to his home on Ninth ave- 
nee, Munhall. 


Thomas Salisbury, of Whitaker 
Way, Who was injured in the mill 
some Ume ago. ts improving slowly 

Bernard Wood wilt entertain. the 
Excelsior clas¥ of Which be is @ mem 
ber at his hoins dn next Friday even 
Ing. 


TWO MEN INJURED 
BY CHAN BREAKING 


TWo men Were injured by a chalo 
breaking @n.the 32 inch mill Jast 
evening. John Joseph, of Whitaker 
Way, waS cut about the head and 
body, and John Hoen cut on the 
head and neck. Both were given 
medica] attention and sent home, 


Frank Steiy had awattiger on Ms 
tight hand | While at work 
in the ill Jaat+eveniums, 


John Evans a steel worker who 
near Franklin school house, 

ha” his left hand lacerated while at 
work Yn the 140 inch aniil yesterday 


Jobw Boyle, of Eleventh avenue ex 
tension, is suffering from eontused 


wounds of the back, receited while at 
work In the mill yesterday. 


FRACTURED HIS ‘ARM, 
eter Morris, a well known cltt- 


afternoon at 3 o'clock, while at work 
in the steel works He was adjust- 
{ng (a pipe in (he 35 inch mill in the 
bofler house, when he lost hisbalance 
and fell from a platform to the 
ground below with sufficient force te 
fracture his: left-arm. He was tak- 
en to the office ‘of the company phy- 
sicians, where he received medical at- 
tention and was later removed to 
Mercy hospital. 


ITEMS FROM THE HOMESTEAD “MESSENGER.” 


‘ Illustrating how accidents become everyday happenings 
in a steel town. Period: two weeks when the mills were 
running slack. 
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easy to forgive her. Another woman, 
of natural sweetness and grace of man- 
ner, told of her efforts to teach her little 
girls those formal niceties in which she 
had not been trained. “I bought a book 
on manners,” she said, “so as to teach the 
children, and I make myself do the things 
so they will. It’s awfully hard to say 
“excuse me’ when I leave the table, but if 
I don’t they’ll never learn,” and the greet- 
ing given a stranger by the little daughter 
showed how well this mother was suc- 
ceeding. 

The center of interest, especially to the 
fathers, is in the future of their sons. 
Often the sons go ahead of their fathers 
in the race, and one elderly man told me 
with pride that he owed his easy job to 
his son who had become an assistant 
superintendent. Sometimes parents, most 
frequently the mothers, are unwilling that 
their boys should enter the mill, for the 
fear of accident makes the long nights a 
time of terror. Many a woman has said, 
“When I was first married, I couldn’t 
sleep when the ‘mister’ was on night turn, 
but, of course, I’m used to it now.” Still 
when their sons grow up, they begin 
again to dread the danger. The great 
mill, however, has a fascination of its 
own, so that most of the boys “follow the 
stacks.” They then live at home, con- 
tributing their share to the family income, 
and we find that economic bond which 
Mrs. Bosenquet has pointed out as so 
dominant a factor in strengthening family 
life in England. This mutual affection 
is undoubtedly the most potential factor 
in keeping pure the moral life of the town. 

Morally the town is an average one. 
Along one of the railroads is a section 
comparable in a small way to some of the 
dark parts of a great city, and there 
gambling, immorality and drunkenness 
have their meeting place, but in the dis- 
tricts where most of the workmen have 
their homes, the former two evils are 
practically unknown. A doctor in a posi- 
tion to know the situation well, believes 
that in the main this town 
morally, and his statement is confirmed 
by clergymen and other physicians. 

Intemperance, on the other hand, is a 
serious factor. In Munhall there are no 
saloons, but:in Homestead, there are fifty, 
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eight in a single block on Eighth avenue » 
next to the mill entrance. As one resi-. 
dent summed up the situation, “I think 
we have at least sixty-five saloons, ten 
wholesale liquor stores, a number of beer | 
agents, innumerable speak-eases and a 
dozen or more drug stores,’—and this in 
a town of 25,000. In addition to their. 
usual attractions of light and jollity, the 
saloons appeal to the thirst engendered 
by hours of work in the heat. Though | 
this heat-thirst is frequently offered 
as an excuse for drinking, men who. 
do not drink are emphatic in their | 
belief that alcohol lessens their 
ability to withstand the extreme tem- | 
perature. While intoxication is not 
very frequent, the saloons do a thriv- 
ing business and their patrons were 
among the first to feel the hardships of: 
the industrial depression. A clergyman 
assured me that preaching against in- 
temperance did no good and that sub- 
stitutes must be offered, but so far none 
has been developed. The library, which 
is on the hill out of the men’s way, can- 
not be reckoned as a counter attraction, 
for they are too tired to be often tempted 
by it. 

The church, too, finds it hard to hold 
them. The fact that they usually have to 
work either Saturday night or Sunday 
night, and some men during Sunday as 
well, affects the attitude of the whole 
town towards Sunday keeping. A clergy- 
man who complained because a certain 
store was open on Sunday, was told that 
as the mill ran that day, nothing could 
be done about closing the store. ‘“We 
can’t take the little fish and let the big 
one go.” The men feel the inconsistency 
in being urged to attend church when 
they have to work hard part of the day. 
Then too, they are often very tired. One 
big, jovial colored man told me how he 
came home Sunday morning from the 
mill expecting to go to church, but fell 
fast asleep while waiting for the hour of 
service. 

The churches, however, play an im- 
portant part in the life of those, espe- 
cially the women and young people, who 
are actually connected with them. The 
thirty churches represent all denomina- 
tions, some of them preserving their 
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original race dis- 
tincuons. ‘lwo 
Welsh churches 
still have their 
service in the 
Keltic language. 
VRere areca 
number of mis- 
sions, among 
them one on the 
Main str eet, 
whose transpar- 
ency bearing the 
lesewd;. The 
Wages of Sin Is 
Death,” suggests 
a Bowery type. 
The Salvation 
Army, while it has a short muster 
roll, has a strong grip on the commu- 
nity which seems impressed by its ear- 
nestness, simplicity and poverty. For 
whatever its intellectual limitations there 
is throughout the town a profound re- 
spect for genuine spiritual devotion. 
During the winter most of the churches, 
in addition to their regular weekly serv- 
ices, held special revival meetings. 
These, while they have little of the tense 
excitement sometimes associated with 
such meetings, seem to be a strong force 
in developing the real spiritual power of 
the churches. 

The church, moreover, meets certain 
of the social needs of the town through 
its wholesome festivities. All winter the 
stores were full of signs of “chicken and 
waffle suppers,’ and the papers told of 
socials of all the varieties that a small 
church evolves. These were usually to 
raise funds, sometimes for church ex- 
penses, sometimes for charity, and in one 
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instance, | remember, to help send out a 
foreign missionary. But, whatever the 
object, they serve to increase the happi- 
ness of life under wholesome conditions. 

So the church plays its part, both spir- 
itually and socially, in helping its mem- 
bers to a fuller individual life. It does 
not, however, furnish an opportunity for 
that discussion of matters of everyday 
concern to the men, which might serve 
to arouse their interest in the whole life 
of the church and to quicken their sense 
of civic responsibility. Moreover, in a 
town where industrial questions are of 
paramount importance, the church is only 
beginning to take an interest in them. 
In the larger question of leadership in 
civic life, the churches seem also to have 
missed a great opportunity. Though 


they took some action in the local option 
campaign, this was an isolated instance, 
and in general they do not appear to have 
responsibility in 


accepted their full 


+r. 0180 bose 


A.—Profile of line A. B. in map opposite, showing slope on which Homestead is built.—B. 
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HOMESTEAD vs. MUNHALL. 
The town-site back of the mills is divided into two boroughs. 
Munhall embraces most of the property of the U. S. Steel Corporation: the tax rate is 83 mills and the corporation 


pays $40,000 in taxes. 
In Homestead, where most of the workmen have their homes, the tax rate is 15 mills, and the corporation pays $7,000. 
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arousing men “80 a “eealication ok “the . 
duties of citizenship. 

That a sense of civic responsibility is 
needed, is emphasized by those who 
know the life of the town, and who find 
there a serious political situation. In 
Homestead, which is by far the largest 
and most important of the three bor- 
oughs, the political conditions are worst. 
The borough government consists of a 
burgess elected every three years, and a 
council, which is also elective. Of the 
two important committees, the Board of 
Health is appointed by the burgess with 
the consent of the council, and the School 
Board is chosen directly by the people. 

In spite of the possibility of influencing 
some of the local conditions through these 
elected representatives, there is general 
indifference in regard to local politics. 
In one matter where their direct family 
interests are concerned, the people have 
demanded and received an efficient ad- 
ministration. They are proud of their 
schools and the personnel of the School 
Board, and certainly this is the best serv- 
ice given to the people of the town. But 
while the men all agree that the situation 
is dominated by the wholesale liquor in- 
terests, schemes for political reform 
arouse little enthusiasm. In spite of 
years of casual agitation against inade- 
quately guarded railroad crossings, it 
was not till the summer of 1908 that any 
effective protest was made. People still 
pay a neighbor fifty cents a month for 
the privilege of getting good water from 
his well, instead of insisting that it be 
provided by the borough. A river, pol- 
luted by the sewage of many towns above 
it, and by chemicals from the mills strong 
enough to kill all the fish, furnishes the 
drinking water for the town. 

To a certain extent at least, mental 
sluggishness due, as we have seen, to the 
conditions under which men work, is at 
the root of their indifference. It is, of 
course, true that the mill is not the source 
of all the undesirable conditions in Home- 
stead. Many of the disadvantages of the 
town are similar to those of other sub- 
urban and industrial centers that are less 
definitely influenced by a great industry. 
But for a large part of the evil the mill 
must be considered responsible. There 
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was ; its iniluigae, fos aearupios in malian 
Munhall into a separate borough, thus 
securing a lower tax for its plant and 
real estate and by that much adding to 
the burdens of the majority of its work- 
ing people. For in Homestead, the mill 
owns little property. In Munhall, the tax 
rate is eight and one-half mills ‘and the 
mill pays $40,000 a year jn taxes, while 
in Homestead, where the larger part of 
the workers live, the tax rate is fifteen 
mills and the mill pays a tax of but 
$7,000. 

The mill has, moreover, done nothing 
to. give the town an effective leadership, 
the most striking need of the situation. 
On the one hand by the destruction of the 
union it has removed the one force by 
which workingmen could have been 
trained for leadership ; on the other hand, 
since its owners are scattered through- 
out the country, it has not supplied such 
a group of educated men with free time 
and public interest as have been the 
strong influences in developing normal 
communities. When I asked, in discuss- 
ing the sanitary condition of the Slavic 
courts, if anything could be done to im- 
prove the situation I was assured that 
only a man of strong local influence could 
accomplish such a reform; but no one 
could suggest the man. 

In contrast then to the wonderful de- 
velopment of the industry itself, with its 
splendid organization, its capable man- 
agement, its efficient methods, we find a 


town which lacks sound political organ- 


ization, which lacks true leadership, 
which lacks the physical and moral effi- 
ciency which can come only through 
leisure to think and to enjoy. The only 
genuine interest we find centers about 
the individual home life, and, in spite of 
outward physical disadvantages, the hin- 
drance of inadequate income, the lack 
of proper training in household econom- 
ics, and the limited outlook which the 
town affords, the men and the women are 
creating real homes. That many fail 
against these odds is not surprising. 
“Life, work,. and happiness, these three 
are bound together.’ The mill offers the 
second, indifferent whether it is under 
conditions that make the other two pos- 
sible. 


——————— 


THE CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEMOC- 
RACY IN AN INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


PAUL UsKELLOGG 


American spread-eagleism has matured 
notably in the past ten years, but there 
is still youth and ginger enough in it to 
make my first postulate simply this,— 
that the civic responsibilities of democ- 
racy in an industrial district are to come 
abreast of and improve upon any com- 
munity standards reached under any oth- 
er system of government; and, second, 
to do this in a democratic way as dis- 
tinct from a despotic or paternalistic 
way. 

It was my good fortune to spend a 


week the past summer in Essen and other . 


indystrial towns of the Rhenish-West- 
phalia district of Germany, following 
something over a year spent in the Pitts- 
burgh district. I fancy that in our at- 
titude toward the old countries, we are 
inclined to regard their cities as long es- 
tablished and to find justification for any 
lapses of our own in the newness of 
America. But Essen, for instance, as an 
industrial center is new. The chronology 
of the development of the steel industry 
there is not altogether different from that 
of the same industry in Pittsburgh; and 
one of the great problems of Fried. Krupp 
was to mobilize and hold within reach of 
his furnaces and rolls a large and efficient 
working population. Entering the in- 
dustrial field generations later than Eng- 
land, German manufacturers have not 
had a trained working force ready to 
hand. Krupp had to draw his men from 
the country districts,—healthy, unskilled 
peasants, unused to the quick handling of 
their muscles, unused to working indoors, 
unused to machinery, unused to living in 
large communities. The wages offered, 
as against the wages of agricultural dis- 
tricts, drew them there; he must keep 
them there out of reach of his competi- 


1An address given hefore the Joint Convention 
of the American Civic Association and the Na- 
tional Municipal League, Pittsburgh, Nov. 16, out- 
lining some of the findings of the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey and drawing upon data secured in various 
fields of investigation. 
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tors, and he must see that they worked at 
the top notch of their efficiency. It was 
a loss to Herr Krupp when a man with 
five years’ training in his works left Es- 
sen, or was sick, or was maimed. 

As a town, Essen was unprepared to 
absorb this great new industrial popula- 
tion. There were not houses enough; 
the newcomers were sheltered abominably 
and charged exorbitant rents by the local 
landlords. There weren’t food supplies 
enough within reach of the growing city, 
and the workers had to buy poor bread 
and bad meat, and to pay heavily for 
them. The town had not enough sanitary 
appliances to dispose of the waste 
which a congregation of individu- 
als sloughs off and which, if not 
properly disposed of, breeds disease. 
The rents and high provisions pared 
away most of the incentive in the’ 
wages which must attract this work- 
ing force to Essen; poor houses and poor 
food made directly for stupid, half-roused 
workers and for poor work. Primarily as 
a business proposition, then, Herr Krupp 
started that group of social institutions” 
which have since been expanded from 
one motive or another, until they supply 
an infinite variety of wants to the Essen 
workers. The firm bought up successive 
plots of land, laid them out, sewered 
them, parked them, and to-day, at the end 
of fifty years, over thirty thousand per- 
sons are living in houses belonging to the 
Essen works (ten thousand of the sixty 
thousand Krupp employes are thus sup- 
plied). There has been a growth in qual- 
ity as well as in numbers of houses. The 
buildings of the first workmen’s colony, 
West End, are rough, crude boxes; the 
new colonies of Alfredshof and Fried- 
richshof are beautiful, with their red 
roofs, graceful lines, lawns, housekeep- 
ing conveniences and modest rents. 
Not less than seventy-seven Krupp 
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supply _ stores, 
sharing ‘basis, 
factured goods 
niture. 
in Germany is 


operated on a_ profit- 
and household _ fur- 


operated on a _ cost 
basis, and there are slaughter houses, 
flour mills, ice making establishments, 
tailor shops, etc. Hospitals, convales- 
cent homes, pensions, and invalidity and 
accident funds have been instituted, and 
have since been fortified and expanded 
under the imperial scheme of industrial 
insurance, which governs throughout 
Germany. 

This welfare work of the Krupps has 
not succeeded in keeping either trade un- 
ionism or socialism out of the ranks of 
the working force; it has tended to put 
the workers in a position of semi-feudal 
dependence for comforts and to sap their 
initiative; and in those bearings it is not 
in accord with American ideas; but it has 
served to gather at Essen, to keep there, 
and to keep there at a high standard of 
working efficiency, one of the most re- 
markable labor forces in Germany. 

It is solely the latter aspect of the case 
that concerns us here. I think it is 
agreed that when it comes to armor plate, 
I-beams, tubes, or rails, the Pittsburgh 
steel plants can beat the world. But a 
week's stay among the Krupp colonies 
at Essen brings with it the conviction 
that we in America have considerable 
distance to go if we are to match the Ger- 
mans in the science of improved com- 
munity conditions. The question is how 
some of these higher standards can be 
worked out in an American industrial 
district where one corporation does not 
dominate; where you are dealing with a 
much greater aggregation of people 
spread over a much greater territory, and 
where you must work out your solution 
in democratic ways through democratic 
agencies. 

It must be borne in mind that much 
that I say of Pittsburgh is true of practi- 
cally all our industrial centers ; our sever- 
est criticism of any one comes not from 
a comparison with its fellows, but from 
a comparison of the haphazard develop- 
ment of its social institutions with the 
splendid organic development of its in- 
dustrial enterprises. And more, in the 
methods and scope of progressive busi- 
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ness organizations we have some of the 


most suggestive clues as to’ways for mu- 
nicipal progress. 

My first point has to do with adminis- 
trative areas. The most effective city 
administration cannot act to advantage 
unless the units through which it operates 
are workable and bear some relation to 
the function they are designed to per- 
form. The radius of the old time city, 
as one English writer has pointed out, 
was the distance you could walk from 
your work in the center to a home con- 
venient in the outskirts. To-day, for 
most purposes, a city is a rapid transit 
proposition. For most purposes, a mu- 
nicipal area can be governed most effec- 
tively if it includes all such districts as 
can be reached by city workers, by sub- 
way, steam, or surface lines. The move- 
ment for a greater Pittsburgh, which, 
within the last year, has been advanced 
by the merging of Allegheny and the 
movement for a greater Birmingham, 
which is now in progress in the corres- 
ponding English industrial center, are 
recognitions of this fact. The police, 
fire-—in fact, every department of mu- 
nicipal activity is cramped and rendered 
less effective by restricted bounds. 

But for certain functional activities 
much wider areas must be covered. The 
sanitary inspection force of Cleveland, 
for instance, inspects dairies and slaugh- 
ter-houses throughout all that part of 
Ohio that supplies the Cleveland market; 
in contrast with the Pittsburgh inspection 
service which is at present able to inspect 
supplies only as they come into the city 
and sources in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Again, the sewer and water prob- 
lem of Pittsburgh is a water-shed prob- 
lem. One hundred and twentv-nine towns 
and boroughs are dumping their sewage 
into the rivers which run past Pittsburgh 
and from which Pittsburgh must draw its 
water. No one of these governmental 
units can work out its sanitary problem 
alone. Close co-ordination of sanitary 
work is needed throughout the whole 
river district. 

There is necessity, then, for increasing 
our municipal administrative areas and 
for relating them to the functions which 
must be performed through them; and 
this very fact raises the distinctive civic 
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problem of creating this enlarged munici- 
pal machinery, without sacrificing that lo- 
cal loyalty and interest which in neighbor- 
hoods and smaller districts make for good 
government. In Pittsburgh we have a 
central city—a market and office center 
with groups of outlying mill towns and 
half-agricultural districts between. The 
opponents of city congestion would break 
up all our big urban centers into such an 
open work structure; and if the citizen- 
ship of the Pittsburgh steel district can 
work out effective methods of govern- 
ment and high standards of community 
well-being for this ganglion of working 
communities, it will have made an orig- 
inal contribution to municipal science. 


But let us look more carefully at this 
question of area as applied to the func- 
tioning of particular social institutions. 
We have the theory in America, for in- 
stance, that common school education 
should be supplied by the public, and to 

_this end, besides state subsidies and other 
revenues, a general millage is laid on all 
taxable property in Pittsburgh for the 
salaries of teachers and for other general 
expenses. But the actual operation of 
the schools continues on an old vestry sys- 
tem of ward control,—a system given up 
by Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Baltimore 
and other cities of Pittsburgh's class, be- 
cause the ward has proved an ineffective 
administrative unit. Let us see how it 
works in Pittsburgh. Each ward lays 
and collects a tax on property within its 
limits for the erection and maintenance 
of school buildings. Thus, ward two in 
the business district, with a total of only 
363 pupils, can draw on property with an 
assessed valuation of $37,491,708; while 
ward fourteen, with 2,423 children, can 
draw on property worth $34,264,077 (less 
taxable property and seven times as many 
children) ; while ward thirty-one has 
1,173 children and only $3,074,085 in as- 
sessed property (or three times as many 
children as ward two and not one-tenth 
the taxable property). No wonder, then, 
that the valuation of school buildings and 
equipment ranges from approximately 
$4t per school child in the thirty-first 
ward to $1,033 per school child in the 
second; and the income for maintenance 
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of buildings, etc., from $6 per school 
child in the thirty-fifth ward to $84 per 
school child in the first. No wonder, 
then, that in these ward-school buildings 
and their equipment there is the utmost 
divergence. Our investigators found 
buildings every room of which was over- 
crowded, with children sitting on bench- 
es, with chairs in the aisles; wards in 
which basement rooms were thrown into 
commission without adequate heat, light, 
desks or ventilation ; schools unconnected 
with the sewer; schools without fire- 
proofing, without fire escapes, without 
fire drills ;—all these in contrast to pro- 
gressive schools in other wards with first- 
rate equipment, small classes, good 
plumbing and adequate light. Wards 
which have the most children, whose 
children have the least cultural environ- 
ment and stimulus at home, have, many 
of them, the least resources to tax for 
school purposes. By an out-worn sys- 
tem of ward control and taxation, then, 
the teaching force of Pittsburgh is sup- 
plied in districts where the work is hard- 
est -with schoolhouses and other tools 
which are least effective. Some districts 
have schools which in equipment and 
spirit rank with any in the country; 
while in some the school plants ought to 
be scrapped offhand. 

Turn to another social institution—the 
hospitals. We may conceive that the first 
service of hospitals is to be accessible to 
the sick and injured, and that an adequate 
hospital system should be at all times 
quickly available to the people who may 
have use for it. We may compare it with 
the efficiency of the telephone company 
which, through sub-exchanges, centrals 
and private connections, effectively reach- 
es every district. How stands the case 
with the hospitals of Pittsburgh? The 
city is served by a group of private insti- 
tutions, many of them adequately equip- 
ped and progressively managed; but 


‘there is no system of co-ordination be- 


tween them, either in the operation of 
their free wards or in the maintenance of 
an effective ambulance service. New 
hospitals are erected under the eaves of 
old hospitals. Sick and injured people 
are carried long, unnecessary <dlistances at 
great risk. Seven new hospitals are go- 
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ing up in Pittsburgh and yet, when they 
are all completed and other changes 
which have been decided upon are car- 
ried out, there will be a great belt of 
river wards, thickly populated, without a 
convenient hospital plant,—wards in 
which we shall see disease is most rife. 
This failure of a co-ordination of hos- 
pital work in Pittsburgh is appreciated 
by a number of the most progressive su- 
perintendents, and no one would welcome 
more than they a movement to interlock 
the hospital service of the city in some 
effective way. 


Another point of contrast between 
Pittsburgh, the industrial center, and 
Pittsburgh, the community, lies in the 
progressiveness and invention which have 
gone into the details of one and the oth- 
er; for instance, aldermen’s courts which 
dispense justice to the working popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh and deal with the 
minor civil business of a city of half a 
million. They serve very well in an ag- 
ricultural district. They are of the vin- 
tage of the village blacksmith. But with 
the exception of a few well conducted 
courts, the forty or more ward courts 
may be said to clutter up and befog the 
course of minor justice, and to be an ex- 
asperation in the conduct of civil busi- 
ness. They add to rather than subtract 
from the business of the higher courts, 
and there is no effective supervision of 
their operation. They compare with the 
new municipal courts of Chicago about 
as the open forges of King John’s time 
compare with a Bessemer converter. 

Again,—Pittsburgh is the second city 
in Pennsylvania in point of population; 
in some respects it is the center of the 
most marvelous industrial district in the 
world. Thousands of men and women 
are engaged in hundreds of processes. 
But the state factory inspection depart- 
ment has not so much as an office in this 
city. There are inspectors, but they are 
not easily get-at-able for the workingman 
who may be laboring under unsanitary 
conditions or with unprotected machin- 
ery, or for the citizen who may know of 
violations of the factory acts which he 
conceives it his duty to report. My con- 
ception of an adequate labor department 
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office in Pittsburgh is more than that of 

an industrial detective bureau. My con-— 
ception is rather that of a headquarters, 

with an adequate force of technical ex- 

perts and physicians who would be con- 

stantly studying the work processes of 

the district with the idea of eliminating 

wherever possible, those conditions which 

make for disease; with laboratory facili- 

ties for experiment and demonstration of 

protective devices calculated to reduce ac- 

cidents; drawing, to this end, upon the 

industrial experience of the whole world. 

The factory inspector’s office in Birming- 

ham, for instance, is in close co-operation 

with courts, with employers and with 

workmen. Within three years, its sug- 

gestions have reduced the number of 

deaths due to one variety of crane from. 
twenty-one to three. 

The old time city built a wall about it. 
That kept out invaders. The invaders 
of a modern city are infectious diseases. 
In the development of sanitary service. 
and bureaus of health of wide powers and 
unquestioned integrity, the modern city 
is erecting its most effective wall. In 
Pittsburgh, the health authority is still a 
subordinate bureau without control over 
appointments under the civil service, and 
without that final authority which should 
go with its supreme responsibility toward 
the health of 500,000 people. Until the 
present incumbent was appointed, there 
had seldom or never been a physician at 
the head of this bureau. For five years 
there had not been so much as an annual 
report. Two-thirds of the appropria- 
tions to the Pittsburgh Health Bureau 
are to-day engrossed in a garbage remov- 
al contract; only one-third is free for 
general health purposes. With sich an in- 
adequate barricade, we can imagine that 
disease has sacked Pittsburgh throughout 
the years; and comparison of death rates 
with four cities of corresponding size,— 
Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis,— 
for five years, shows this to have 
been the case. In her average death rate 
per 100,000 for typhoid fever, for 
diarrhoea and for enteritis, Pittsburgh 
was first and highest. Pittsburgh was 
only fourth or next to the low- 
est in the list in pulmonary tuber- 
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culosis; but in pneumonia, in bron- 
-chitis and in other diseases of the respira- 
tory system; and in violence other than 
suicide, Pittsburgh was highest. To re- 
trieve the lost ground of years of neglect 
of health conditions has been a task upon 
which the present superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Bureau of Health has entered, 
but it is a task in which the city must in- 
vest increasing resources. For such 
work it needs more than a health bureau. 
It needs a health department. 

My point, then, is that democracy must 
overhaul the social machinery through 
which it operates if it would bring its 
community conditions up to standards 
comparable to those maintained by its 
banks, its insurance companies and its in- 
dustrial corporations. 


There are at least two tests to which 
the community can put such social ma- 
chinery. The first is that of operating ef- 
ficiency. In hospitals, in schools, in mu- 
nicipal departments, units of work and 
output can be worked out as definitely as 
are the tons of the steel workers, the volt- 
age of the electricians, the dollars and 
cents of the banks. By vigorous systems 
of audit and intelligent systems of bud- 
get-making, understandable to the ordi- 
nary citizen, the community can see to it 
that the output of these social institu- 
tions is comparable with the investment 
it makes in them; that the taxpayer gets 
his money’s worth. The Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research in New York embodies 
this idea in its program. 

There is another, equally intensive test 
to which social institutions and sanitary 
conditions can be put. It is conceivable 
that the tax payer may get his money’s 
worth from the municipal government, 
while the families of the wage earning 
population and householders may be suf- 
fering from another and irreparable form 
of taxation, which only increased munici- 
pal expenditure along certain lines could 
relieve. So it is that while I subscribe 
to the movement for stiffer standards of 
municipal accounting as a basis for ef- 
fective government, for knowing the 
waste of a city’s money, I subscribe fur- 
ther to the movement for such methods 
of social bookkeeping as will show us the 
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larger waste of human life and private 


‘means; and will stand out not only for 


honesty and efficiency, but for the com- 
mon well-being. 

Let me illustrate by the case of typhoid 
fever which has been epidemic in Pitts- 
burgh for twenty-five years. To elim- 
inate typhoid Pittsburgh has erected a 
5% million dollar filtration plant, for the 
years of delay in the erection of which 
the city has suffered a terrible toll of 
deaths and misery. There were 5,421 
cases of typhoid fever in Pittsburgh last 
year and 622 deaths. Computing death 
rate per 100,000 population for the larger 
cities having the highest rates in 1901, 
Pittsburgh was first with 124, New 
Haven second, Allegheny third; in 1902, 
Pittsburgh was first, Allegheny second, 
Washington third; in 1903, Pittsburgh 
first, Cleveland was second, Allegheny 
third; in 1904, Columbus was first, Pitts- 
burgh second, Allegheny third; in 1905, 
Allegheny was first, Pittsburgh second 
and Columbus third; in 1906, Pittsburgh 
was first, and Allegheny second. But 
even these figures, startling as they are, 
fail to afford a grasp of the meaning of 
this typhoid scourge in the lives of the 
wage earners of Pittsburgh. The Pitts- 
burgh Survey undertook to gauge this. 
In co-operation with Columbian Settle- 
ment, we collected data as to 1,029 cases 
in six wards reported in one year; 448 
cases were found and studied. Of these 
26 died. 187 wage earners lost 1,901 
weeks’ work. Other wage earners, not 
patients, lost 322 weeks,—a total loss in 
wages of $28,899. The cost of 90 pa- 
tients treated in hospitals at public or 
private expense was $4,165; of 338 
patients cared for at home, $21,000 in 
doctors’ bills, nurses, ice, foods, medi- 
cines; of 26 funerals, $3,186; a total cost 
of $57,250 in less than half the cases of 
six wards in one year,—wards in which 
both income and sickness expense were 
at a minimum. But there were other 
even more serious drains which do not 
admit of tabulation. A girl of twenty- 
two, who worked on stogies, was left ina 
very nervous condition, not as strong as 

1In October there were but ninety-six cases of 


typhoid in Greater Pittsburgh, as against 593 
for October, 1907. 
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before, and consequently she could not at- 
tain her former speed. A blacksmith will 
probably never work at his trade with his 
former strength. A sixteen-year old 
girl who developed tuberculosis was 
left in a weakened physical condition. A 
tailor who cannot work as long hours as 
before, was reduced $1 a week in 
wages. <A boy of eight was very ner- 
vous; he would not sit still in school and 
was rapidly becoming a truant. A moth- 
er developed a case of pneumonia from 
over-exposure in caring for children who 
had the fever, and she has not been well 
since. So the story goes,—very real 
to the lives of the many who are so in- 
timately ccncerned. The money losses 
can be replaced. My figures include no 
estimate of the value of human lives lost. 
And it is impossib!e to compute in terms 
of dollars and cents, what it means to a 
family to have the father’s hea!th so bro- 
ken that he cannot work at his old job, 
but has to accept easier work at less pay. 
It is impossible to put in tabulated form 
the total value to a family of a mother’s 
health, and strike a proper balance when 
typhoid has left her a phvsical or nerv- 
ous wreck. It is impossible to estimate 
what is the cost to a boy or girl who is 
obliged to leave school in order to help 
support the family, because typhoid has 
incapacitated the natural breadwinners. 
Such facts as these show the drain that 
typhoid has been on the vital forces of 
the community. It is only one of such 
drains. 

Such facts as these bring home con- 
cretely to the average workingman his 
stake in good government. 


It is not possible here to enter into a 
discussion, even briefly, of the democrat- 
ic methods by which a community can 
improve the quality and lessen the cost 
of its food supplies as an integral part of 
the program for building up a vigorous 
working population. There is a direct 
bearing between these costs of living and 
the holding power of the wages paid in 
the Pittsburgh District. 


But there is one necessity of which 
there is a paramount shortage; that is 
shelter. I should like you to compare 
the efficiency to perform the function for 
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which it is devised of a modern blast fur- 
nace and the shacks which house some 
of the families in the Pittsburgh District. 
The output of the one is pig iron; the 
output of the other, home life and chil- 
dren. According to the tenement house 
census carried on by the Pittsburgh Bu- 
reau of Health the past summer, there are 
3,364 tenement houses in the greater city. 
Nearly fifty per cent of these are old 
dwellings built and constructed to accom- 
modate one family and as a rule without 
conveniences for the multiple households 
now crowded into them. Let me give 
you an example,—a house on Bedford 
avenue, with three families in the front 
and three in the rear, Negroes and whites. 
The owner was notified over a year ago 
that the building must be repaired and 
certain alterations made, but noth- 
ing has been done, and by the veto of the 
governor of Pennsylvania of a bill which 
passed the last Legislature, the Bureau of 
Health has no power to condemn such un- 
sanitary dwellings. In this building, two- 
room apartments rent for twelve dollars 
a month. Water has to be obtained from 
a hydrant in the yard, shared by eleven 
families; the foul privy vaults are also 
shared by neighboring families. 

Under Dr. Edwards's administration 
5.053 such privy vaults have been filled 
and abandoned in Pittsburgh and 8.281 
sanitary water closets installed in their 
place. The work is less than half done. 
The census of only the first twenty wards 
of the older city shows a total of nearly 
6,000 vaults still existing in these wards 
alone. Consider the contrast—these old, 
ramshackle, unwholesome, disease breed- 
ing appliances of the back country here 


in Pittsburgh, the city of the great engi- 


neers, of mechanical invention and of 
progress. Ina typhoid-ridden neighbor- 
hood, a vault is an open menace to health. 
Investigations in army camps and in giv- 
en neighborhoods in Chicago have proved 
that insects carry disease from such 
places to the tables and living rooms of 
the people. 

There are three points which I should 
like you to consider in connection with 
this problem of shelter. The first is that 
the Bureau of Health, however efficient 
in its supervisory work, cannot meet it 
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single handed. Even if through the ac- 
_ tivities of the Health Bureau, Tammany 
Hall, Yellow Row and other old shacks 
have been torn down, even if the owners 
of other old buildings are made to install 
sanitary appliances, the situation is still 
unmet, unless new houses,—vast quanti- 
ties of new houses,—are erected to care 
for the increased population which has 
flooded into Pittsburgh in the last ten 
years and which, there is every indica- 
tion, will multiply as greatly in the next 
ten. Real estate dealers and builders 
have not been inactive in Pittsburgh, but 
the situation is so serious as to demand 
the development of a constructive public 
policy that will comprehend such ele- 
ments as town planning, tax reform, and 
investment at “five per cent and the pub- 
lic good.” 

My second point is that this haphaz- 
ard method of letting the housing supply 
take care of itself is a monetary drawback 
to the merchants of the city. In the first 
place, it radically reduces the margin 
which the workingman’s family has to 


. spend for commodities. Especially is this” 


true of immigrant tenants, who are oblig- 
ed to pay more than English-speaking. 
For instance, on Bass street, Allegheny, 
we found Slavs paying twenty dollars 
a month for four rooms, as against 
fifteen dollars paid by Americans. In 
the second place, it puts a_ pre- 
mium on the single men. drifters, lodgers, 
as against the man with a family. The 
immigrant boarders who rent from a 
boarding boss, and sleep eight or ten in 
a room or sleep at night in the beds left 
vacant by the night workers who have 
occupied them throughout the day,—such 
fellows can make money in the Pittsburgh 
district. But the immigrant who wants 
to make his stake here, bring his family 
over, create a household, must pay 
ten or fifteen dollars a month for 
rooms;and must pay high prices for 
all the other necessities of life. If 
I were asked by what means the 
merchants of Pittsburgh could increase 
the volume of purchases of the buy- 
ing public, I should say that no one 
thing would affect that so impressively 
as the multiplication of households, 
through the multiplication of low cost, 
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low rental, sanitary houses to meet the 
needs of stable family groups as against 
the transient lodger. 

My third point is that the housing | 
problem is not a city problem alone. It 
is repeated in each of the mill towns. I 
could cite instances in Braddock, Du- 
quesne, McKeesport, Sharpsburg, where 
old buildings are filthy. and overcrowded 
and where new buildings are put up in 
violation of every canon of scientific 
housing,—back-to-back houses such as 
were condemned in England seventy-five 
years ago as breeding places of disease. 
Homestead, for instance, has no ordinance 
against overcrowding, no ordinance re- 
quiring adequate water supply, or for- 
bidding privy vaults in congested neigh- 
borhoods. The foreigners live in the 
second ward between the river and the 
railroads. In twenty-two courts studied 
in this district, only three houses had run- 
ning water inside. One hundred and 
ten people were found using one yard 
pump. Fifty-one out of 239 families 
lived in‘one room each. Twenty-six of 
the two-room apartments are used by 
eight or more people; one two-room 
apartment sheltered thirteen; two, 
twelve; two, eleven. A _ crude re- 
flection of the effect of these condi- 
tions is indicated by the death rate 
in this second ward. ~Of every three 
children born there one dies hefore it 
reaches two years of age, as against one 
in every six in the rest of Homestead, 
where detached, and livable dwellings 
prevail. 


This comparison of health conditions 
in a small town is true in a large, cruel 
way of Pittsburgh itself. In co-opera- 
tion with the Typhoid Fever Commission 
we have analyzed by wards the death cer- 
tificates of people dying in Pittsburgh for 
the past five years. We have grouped 
these wards into districts, the living con- 
ditions of which are more or less of a 
kind. Let me compare the mortality fig- 
ures of wards nine and ten and twelve, 
—a group of river wards in the old city, 
near the mills, peopled for the most part 
with a wage-earning population of small 
income.—compare these wards with ward 
twenty-two, a new residential district in 
the East End. What are the chances of 
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life of the men, women and children liv- 
ing in the one and in the other? The 
chance of a man’s dying of bronchitis in 
the river wards is two and a half as 
against one in the East End; it is four of 
his dying from pneumonia as against one 
in the East End, five of his dying of ty- 
phoid as against one in the East End, six 
of his dying a violent death as against 
one in the East End. These are rough 
proportions merely, but they are of ter- 
rific significance. Our American boast 
that everybody has an equal chance falls 
flat before them. The dice are loaded 
in Pittsburgh when it comes to a man’s 
health; his health is the workingman’s 
best asset; and the health and vigor of 
its working population are in the long 
run the vital and irrecoverable resources 
of an industrial center. 

This brings us to a point where we can 
define more concretely the plain civic re- 
sponsibility of democracy in an industrial 
district. That responsibility is to con- 
trive and to operate the social machinery 
of the community, and to make living 
conditions in the district. such as will at- 
tract and hold a strong and vigorous la- 
bor force, for the industries on which the 
prosperity of the district must depend. 
Here lie the responsibility of the com- 
munity to the individual manufacturer,— 
and the responsibility of the community 
to its own future :—that the efficiency of 
its workers shall not be mortgaged before 
they go to work in the morning. 


This carries a counter responsibility. 
In the interests of the community as a 
whole, in the interests of all the indus- 
tries as against the interests of any single 
one, the public cannot afford to have such 
a working force impaired or wasted by 
unsanitary or health - taxing conditions 
during the working hours. What I mean 
will perhaps be clearest by illustrating in 
the case of industrial accidents. Pitts- 
burgh cannot afford to have over 500 
workingmen killed every year in the 
course of employment, or the unknown 
number of men who are seriously in- 
jured. During the past year, the Pitts- 
burgh Survey has made an intensive in- 
quiry into the facts surrounding the 
deaths of the entire roster of men killed 
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in industry during twelve months, and of 
the accident cases treated in the hospitals 
of the district during three months,—not 
with the idea of raising anew the ques- 
tion of responsibility for particular acci- 
dents, but to see if there are any indica- 
tions as to whether these accidents could 
be prevented and whether the burden of 
them falls where in justice it should. The 
work has been done by a staff of five peo- 
ple, including a lawyer, an engineer 
and interpreters, and we have had the 
co-operation of claim agents, superin- 
tendents, foremen, trade union officials 
and others. We found that of the 526 
men killed in the year studied in Alle- 
gheny county, the accidents fell on 
Americans as well as foreigners; 224 
were native born. The ranks of steel 
workers and train men suffer most,— 
the pick of the workmen in the district. 
There were 195 steel workers killed, 
125 railroad men, seventy-one mine 
workers, and 135 in other occupations. 
It was found that it was the young men 
of the district who went down in the 
course of industry. Eighty-two were. 
under twenty years of age, 221 be- 
tween twenty and thirty. Over half 
the men killed were earning less than 
fifteen dollars a week, a fact which 
raises the question if the law is fair 
in assuming, as it does in Penn- 
sylvania, that wages cover risk. Fifty- 
one per cent of the men killed 
were married with families to sup- 
port; an additional thirty per cent 


were single men, partly, or wholly, © 


supporting a family. It was shown 
that the greatest losses were not due 
to the spectacular accidents, but to 
everyday causes. In the steel indus- 
try, for instance, forty-two deaths were 
due to the operation of electric cranes, 
thirty-one to the operation of broad 
and narrow gauge railroads in the mills 
and yards, and twenty-four to falls 
from a height or into pits, vats, ete. 
Pittsburgh has stamped out smallpox; 
its physicians are fighting tuberculosis; 
the municipality is checking typhoid. 
Cannot engineers, foremen, employers 
and workmen come together in a cam- 
paign to reduce accidents? Consider- 
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able has already been done in this di- 
rection by progressive employers. The 
problem is that of bringing up the 
whole district to progressive stand- 
ards. 

On the other hand we have put these 
industrial accident cases to that same 
test of human measurement which we 
found of such significance in gauging 
the losses due to typhoid fever. ‘This 
steady march of injury and death 
means an enormous economic loss. Is 
the burden of this loss justly distribut- 
ed? What takes the place of the 
wages of these bread-winners? What 
resources of their own have these fami- 
lies to fall back on? What share of 
the loss is shouldered by the employ- 
er? What share falls in the long run 
upon the community itself, in the care 
of the sick and dependent? Is the 
Pennsylvania law fair that exempts the 
employer from paying anything to the 
family of a killed alien if that family 
lives in a foreign country? Are the 
risks which the law supposes that the 
workman assumes when he hires out 
for wages, fair risks under modern con- 
ditions of production? Is it in the long 
run, to the interest of the employer to 
leave to the haphazard, embittered 
gamble of damage suits, this question 
of meeting in a fair way the human 
loss which with even the best processes 
and the greatest care, is involved in the 
production of utilities? I am not ina 
position here to put forward the eco- 
nomic facts brought out by our in- 
quiries; but I can say that on every 
hand, among employers and claim 
agents and workmen, there is profound 
dissatisfaction and an increasing open- 
mindedness toward some such sane and 
equitable system of workingmen’s 
compensation as those in operation in 
Germany and in England. 

But this question of industrial acci- 
dents is only part of another and larger 
question of the relation of industry to 
health. The workers of Pittsburgh 
are dealing not with simple ploughs 
and wash tubs and anvils, but with in- 
tricate machines or in great work 
rooms where hundreds work side by 
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side; dealing with poisons, with volt- 
age, with heat, with a hundred new and 
but half mastered agents of production. 
Are the conditions under which some 
of this work is carried on directly inimi- 
cal to health? Could they be bet- 
tered without serious loss to the trades 
and with great gain to the workers? 

In the rapid development of factories 
in America, we have only begun to devise 
our plants with reference to the health 
of the worker as well as with reference 
to out-put. Let me illustrate from the 
women employing trades. In only two of 
the twenty-eight commercial laundries in 
Pittsburgh, is the wash room on the up- 
per floor. In twenty-six, rising steam and 
excessive heat not only cause discom- 
fort in the other departments, but tend 
to induce diseases of the respiratory 
organs. Tobacco dried in many of the 
stogy sweatshops, makes the air heavy 
with nicotine, fills the room with fine 
dust and increases the danger, always 
present in the tobacco trades, from tu- 
berculosis. In foundries and machine 
shops, the custom of placing annealing 
ovens in the rooms where the cores are 
made, causes excessive heat in the work 
room and fill the air with a black dust. 
We have the statements of old employes 
that not more than twenty-five girls of 
the 300 in the coil winding room in one 
of the Pittsburgh electrical industries 
have been in the plant as long as three 
or four years. The speeding-up tends 
to make the girls nervous, weak and 
easily overcome by illness. 

Apart from dangers of accident, of 
speeding and of injurious processes, 
the health of a working force bears a 
direct relation to the length of the 
working day. The tendency with re- 
spect to both hours and Sunday work 
in the steel industry in Pittsburgh has 
been, for fifteen years, towards an in- 
crease, and there is no indication that 
the end has yet been reached. There 
is not the opportunity here to analyze 
the time schedule of the varied depart- 
ments of the steel industry, but in a 
majority of them the day of twenty- 
four hours is split between two shifts 
of workers; and the men work not six 
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days, but seven a week. And a very 
considerable share of them, once a fort- 
night in changing shifts, work a long 
turn of twenty-four hours. 

Employers may differ as to whether 
they can get the most work and the 
most effective work out of a man if he 
works twelve hours a day, or ten, or 
eight. But I hold that the community 
has something at stake here. How 
much citizenship does Pittsburgh get 
out of a man who works twelve hours 
a day seven days a week? How much 
of a father can a man be who may 
never see his babies except when they 
are asleep; or who never gets a chance 
to go off into the country for a rollick 
with his boys? The community has a 
claim on the vigor and intelligence of 
its people, on their activity in civic 
affairs, which I believe it is letting go 
by default. It is getting only the tired 
out leavings of some of its best men. 

My argument, then, is that if the 
civic responsibilities of democracy in 
an industrial district are to be met, the 
community should do what a first-rate 
industrial concern would do, figure out 
the ground it can cover effectively and 
gear its social machinery so to cover 


it. By social machinery I mean hos- 


pitals, schools, courts and departments 
the city structure, and all that wide range 
of activities that have a direct bearing 
on the living conditions of a people. 
Second, to hold these agencies as close- 
ly accountable as are enterprises in the 
business world; and to bring them to 
the ultimate touchstone of their effect 
on the welfare of the average citizen. 
Unless a wage-earning population is so 
insured against disease, its vigor and ef- 
fectiveness so conserved, the community 
is not meeting its responsibilities toward 
the industries which must depend upon 
these workers for output and profit. 
In turn, the public should see to it that 
the industries do not cripple nor ex- 
ploit the working force which consti- 
tutes the great asset of the community. 
And further, if such a program is to be 
carried out in an American and demo- 


cratic way, the workers themselves 
must have greater leeway and leisure 
in which to bear their share of the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of American 
democracy. 

I bear a message to Pittsburgh from 
John Burns, president of the Local 
Government Board of England, one of 
the foremost labor leaders of Great 
Britain, who has been hailed this fall 
as one of the conserving forces of the 
present Liberal ministry in dealing 
with the vast economic problems 
which are facing the British Empire. 
He has visited America and Pitts- 
burgh as a member of various com- 
missions, and it was on the basis of 
his knowledge of our situation here 
that I asked him for suggestions as to’ 
ways of advance, which would lead to 
the improvement of civic and labor 
conditions in the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict. “Six days work a week instead 
of seven,” he said. ‘Three shifts of 
eight hours instead of two shifts of 
twelve; no twenty-four hour shifts; 
better housing; counter-attractions to 
the saloon; more parks,—open spaces; 
the improvement of the river front ;— 
the humanizing of labor instead of the 
brutalization of toil. There you are. 
Those are Pittsburgh’s marching or- 
ders.” 

Pittsburgh’s three rivers and the great 
mineral ‘resources they tap brought the 
people here. Environment is inevitable 
as a selective agency; but the people once 
here, can by their willing, mould and per- 
petuate or destroy the holding power of 
the district. Other cities have large ad- 
mixtures of clerks and trading classes. 
I doubt if there is such another work- 
ing force in the country as that which 
peoples these valleys. Therein lies a 
civic resource worth conserving to the 
utmost of its potential goods. Will Pitts- 
burgh as a community, as a democratic 
community, meet that responsibility ? 

Will the industrial communities of 
the nation, as democratic communities, 
meet their responsibility ? 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The working woman is coming up as a 
result of her invasion of commercial pur- 
suits. While the department store pays 
poorer wages than the factory or domestic 
service, it has a standing, its girls a posi- 
tion due to their dress and their surround- 
ings, which the others do not give. Grant 
it every evil ever charged against it, say Mr. 
Hard and Mrs. Dorr in the third article of 
their series on The Woman’s Invasion, in 
the January Everybody’s, make the case out 
as bad as long hours, poor pay, Christmas 
rush time, the need for expensive clothes, 
ean total. Still it is superior socially; its 
hours are shorter; it draws the American 
as against the foreign-born girl; it offers 
better opportunity for marriage, and all 
these things appeal to a girl because she is 
not, consciously at least, in industry to stay, 
but to pass the time until marriage. That’s 
why “a store can get for six dollars the kind 
of girl that will earn ten dollars in a shoe 
factory.” 

Low as the wages are,—and they are set 
by this social advantage and by the predom- 
inant number of department store clerks 
who are not wholly dependent on them- 
selves,—there is a chance for real advance- 
ment. Woman has been in factory work 
for a century, but she remains an operative 
except for occasional forewomen, and as a 
result of piece work she quickly reaches her 
maximum earning capacity and afterwards 
declines. But in the department store, 
where she has been only a few years, she 
has advanced to positions of real responsi- 
bility, particularly as a buyer, and some- 
times draws a salary of from $1,500 to 
$6,000; her wages go steadily up, and the 
clerks in some departments draw good, liv- 
ing wages with the ever-present example of 
the buyer and her kind just ahead, elevated 
from their own ranks. 

The article, in parts, in a stirring descrip- 
tion of the life of the 20,000 department 
store clerks on State street, Chicago, and 
one of the best parts of it is the contrast of 
the girl clerk who sells handkerchiefs, and 
the girl machine operative who makes hand- 
kerchiefs, the clerk “getting handkerchiefs 
out of boxes for querulous, exacting custom- 
ers, putting handkerchiefs back in boxes for 
querulous, exacting stock inspectors, taking 


parcels to the cage of the wrapper 
girl, pacifying purchasers waiting for 
their change, attracting new purchasers 


coming down the aisle, discriminating be- 
tween ‘buyers’ and ‘shoppers,’ drawing the 
‘buyers’ on, edging the ‘shoppers’ off, re- 
arranging the counter,—from eight or half- 
past in the morning to half past five in the 
afternoon;” the factory girl sitting before 
a counter on which there are a blue cross, a 
red cross and a machine with a clutching 
hand,’ who “takes a handkerchief, places it 
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on the blue cross, pushes it over to the red 
cross, and the claw of the machine snatches 
it away. She takes a second handkerchief, 
places it on the blue cross, pushes it over 
to the red cross, and the machine snatches it 
away. She takes a third handkerchief, a 
fourth, a fifth, a sixth, a seventh, an eighth, 
two a second, 120 a minute, 7,200 an hour, 
al. the morning hours, all the afternoon 
hours, of every week, all the working weeks 
of every year. .. The wide preval- 
ence of this kind of sub-human toil in fac- 
tories is one of the two great reasons why 
department store managers can often pay 
sub-human wages.’ 
* * * 

Mrs. Dorr has an article along very sim: 
ilar lines in the January Hampton’s Broad- 
way Magazine, using with effect little stories 
of women workers in many trades. Girls 
come out of school at fourteen and go to 
work; after a short apprenticeship they are 
put at the machines, and quickly earn the 
most they ever will earn. Gradually their 
nerves, their muscles, their eyes, their effi- 
ciency decline, their wages follow. Later 
they stand beside the young apprentices, 
earning the minimum wages after a life 
spent in a factory. 

Women do hard, manual work, too, much 
as we have been accustomed to think of 
that as peculiar to some European and 
Asiatic countries. Indian squaws no longer 
till the fields and do the heavy work in 
America, but Mrs. Dorr has found a modern 
substitute: “Go into the iron and metal 
working factories of American cities and see 
Polish women working in the heat of hor- 
rible furnaces, handling heavy weights, 
doing work fit only for strong men. Go into 
the rubber factories of Boston and see Greek 
and Armenian women drunk in the fumes 
of naphtha. See them in non-union hat fac- 
tories with the skin scalded from _ their 
hands as they shrink the felt in streams of 
boiling water. We do not want to see Amer- 
ican women doing such things. Yet not a 
year ago, in the first months of the panic 
of 1907, I received a letter from an American 
woman out of employment, asking if it were 
not possible for her to obtain work as a 
street cleaner. That work, she said, seemed 
to her easier than the office scrubbing she 
was doing then.” 

But to return to the factory girl, Mrs. Dorr 
declares she is not arraigning those who 
own and operate factories, for they are keen 
for skilled workers to replace the unskilled 
girls who must be driven at a pace set by 
the machines; but rather the system under 
which our industries are run and by which 
we make our workers. The skilled worker 
can be made only by training, and in that 
she finds the keynote to the whole situation. 
Let us establish a great network of indus- 
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trial training schools, such as the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls and the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls in New York, 
and the school maintained by the Woman’s 
Industrial and Educational Union in Boston. 
Then we shall have not only skilled workers, 
earning fair wages, but we shall be safe- 
guarding the mothers of to-morrow and the 
children of the day after. 

* * * 

“The doctor,” says Rudyard Kipling in 
the January Ladies’ Home Journal, “can 
hoist a yellow flag over a center of civiliza- 
tion and turn it into a desert; he can hoist 
a red cross in the desert and turn it into 
a center of civilization.” He can break the 
speed limit, go unmolested through riotous 
crowds, forbid any ship to enter any port in 
the world and order whole quarters of cities 
to be pulled down or burned up. 

These are some of his conspicuous priv- 
ileges. On the other hand, “in all times 
of flood, fire, plague, pestilence, famine, mur- 
der and sudden death it is required of the 
doctor that he report himself for duty, and 
remain on duty till his strength fails him 
or his conscience relieves him,—whichever 
shall be the longer period.” There is no 
eight-hour law for the physician, no one 
cares whether he is “in his bath, or his bed, 
or on his holiday, or at a theater.” 

It is pretty well worth while, though, for 
“every sane human being agrees that this 
fight for time which we call Life is one of 
the most important things in the world, if 
not the most important. It follows, then, 
that the doctors who plan and conduct and 
who re-enforce this fight are among the most 
important men in the world.” 

* * * 

The Immigration Department of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has issued two attrac- 
tive little pamphlets for the newly arrived 
immigrant. The policy .of the association 
is neither to encourage nor to discourage im- 
migration but to give a helping hand to 
those who have fully made up their minds to 
immigrate or are already in this country. 
The two new books are entitled The Country 
to Which You Go, giving an elementary out- 
line of some of our political and social in- 
stitutions, and How to Become a Citizen of 
the United States, which gives the immi- 
grant a clear idea of the process to be un- 
dergone in order to become a voter. 

Oscar Straus, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, says of 


the work of the Immigration Department, 
“No nobler, better or more practical work 
can be done by the Young Men’s Christian 
Asociation than to teach our young men, be 
they either native-born or alien, a proper 
understanding of the basic principles of our 


government.” 
* * * 


The last issue of The Outlook for the 
Blind, published by the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Interests of the 
Blind and edited by Charles F. F. Campbell, 
contains a chart showing in detail all educa- 
tional institutions for the blind in the United 
States and Canada, with information of the 
training offered, the number of pupils, num- 
ber of instructors, and other information. 
Presented in this form, the information is 
graphic and may readily be compared by” 
states. The same issue contains articles 
on industrial training for the blind, a new 
typewriter for the blind, conferences here 
and abroad, reports of work in different 
states, and some splendidly printed illustra- 
tions. Such an issue seems indispensable to 
any one interested in the sightless. 

* * * 


It is to be expected that an anti-suffragist 
should take the particular attitude toward 
woman clearly manifested by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott in The Home Builder.t. In speaking 
of the wife he says, “Her one dominating 
desire is, not to be independent, but to be 
dependent on the man she loves.” It is 
true that Dr. Abbott speaks of the widest 
and most perfect unity between man and 
wife but it is ever the attitude of the de- 
pendent, the chattel, the possession of man 
as the end and aim of the woman’s exis- 
tence. It is hardly a modern ideal for either 
the daughter, the wife, the mother, the 
housekeeper or even the philanthropist, as 
some of the headings are called. One of the 
most valuable points which Dr. Abbott does 
bring out, however, is the preservation of 
the sense of humor through all of the vicis- 
situdes of the woman's life. If the book 
is intended for a quaint old lady, far away 
from the confines of civilization, it might 
meet her placid requirements. But it hardly 
possesses the philosophy that the modern, 
active woman of the larger communities can 
find use for. 7 


‘The Home Builder by Lyman Abbott. Small 
12 mo. Boards. Woughton, Mifflin and Co., 75 
cents. Pp. 129. This book may be obtained at 


publisher’s price through CHARITIBS AND THE 
COMMONS, 


THE EARTHQUAKE 
IN SOUTHERN ITALY 


When the news of the Italian disaster 
appeared in the papers on December 28, 
the number of killed was said to be 50,090 
to 75,009. Even the more sensational pa- 
pers did not place the loss of life at more 
than 100,000. It was not until Friday 
and Saturday that the terrible toll of 
death was known and even the present 
estimated loss of 200,000 lives will grow 
with the added numbers of those dying 
from injuries, exposure and starvation. 
The disaster is certainly unparalleled 
in the world’s history and the problem of 
relief presents aspects that are calling 
on the whole world for aid. It is impos- 
sible to say how much money must be 
raised to relieve the suffering but it is 
‘certain that help will be needed for a 
long time to come, and that a much great- 
/er amount of money must be raised than 
) Italy can hope to provide. 

1 The American Red Cross is taking 
charge of the greater part of the distri- 
bution of money from this country. On 
‘December 29 it sent out telegraphic re- 
quests to all of its branches for relief 
funds and urged that all contributions 
be sent through its own organization, 
i which transmits them directly to the 

Italian Red Cross. 

The work of relief will be particularly 
| difficult owing to geographical conditions. 
6 From Naples to the south there is only 
® one railroad line which is overloaded with 
¥ government troops.and state supplies. 
. 641 
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Victor Emmanuel, telegraphing from 
Sicily to Premier Giolitti, says that ships ° 
are needed more than anything else. 
Ambassador Griscom, who is taking a 
prominent part in the relief work in 
Rome, gives this as his opinion regarding 
the best methods of distributing Ameri- 
can relief: 


A practical means of getting in the relief 
offered by the United States would be to 
charter one or more steamships in Genoa or 
Marseilles, place aboard them doctors and 
trained nurses, and despatch them at once 
for the Strait of Messina. Here the workers 
would put themselves at the disposition of 
the authorities. 

The poverty of the country where the dis- 
aster occurred makes it imperative to re- 
move the survivors at once to such distant. 
points as Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, or ports. 
even further up the coast, and I am safe in 
saying that there is not at present any limit 
to the amount of sea transportation needed. 

A committee could be formed of Ameri- 
cans in Rome which would co-operate with a 
central national committee in New York for 
the prompt exnedition of the relief which 
the people of the United States are so anx- 
ious to give. This need not in any way in- 
terfere with the contributions of Americans 
to the relief committee appointed by King 
Victor Emmanuel. 


Ambassador Griscom has chartered an 
Austrian Lloyd steamship of 8,090 tons, 
capable of carrying 1,200 passengers, for 
the transportation of relief supplies to the 
earthquake area. The ship was expected 
to sail on January 7. She will be placed 
under the charge of the Italian govern- 
ment and will carry six doctors and 
twenty nurses. 
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Four battleships comprising the first 
division of the Atlantic fleet under the 
command of Rear Admiral Sperry were 
ordered on January 4 to proceed at once 
to Naples and offer assistance to the 
government. The fleet began the passage 
of the Suez Canal on Monday. The 
prime minister of Italy believes, however, 
that the ships will arrive too late to be 


of assistance at the scene of the disaster. | 


The supply ship Culgoa left Port Said 
on Monday, January 4, and was due to 
arrive at Messina on Friday or Saturday. 
The supply ship Celtic sailed from New 
York on December 31 loaded with pro- 
visions for the sufferers. She is expected 
at Gibraltar about January 10 and will 
go direct to Naples. Both vessels are 
laden with food, clothing and supplies to 
the amount of about $300,090. 

On January 5 there were five battle- 
ships, five cruisers, and thirty torpedo 
boats, all Italian, with crews numbering 
about 7,000 in the waters surrounding the 
earthquake district. Twenty transports, 
twenty warships and 20,000 soldiers 
make up the fleet of foreign nations. 

The American Red Cross hid collected 
a total of about $330,000 while this issue 
was going to press, advancing some $60,- 
ooo more than it had on hand to enable 
Ambassador Griscom’s committee of 
Americans in Rome to fit out the supply 
ship. 

Within an hour after President Roose- 
velt’s special message had been presented 
to Congress, asking that $500,000 be ap- 
propriated for relief, that body had 
passed a bill appropriating . $800,000. 
The relief bill as passed by Congress fol- 
lows: 


To enable the president to procure and 
distribute among the suffering and destitute 
people of Italy such provisions, clothing, 
medicines and other necessary articles and 
to take such other steps as he shall deem ad- 
visable for the purpose of rescuing and sue- 
coring the people who are in peril and threat- 
ened with starvation the sum of $800,000 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

In the execution of this act the president 
is requested to ask and obtain the approval 
of the Italian government, and he is hereby 
‘authorized to employ any vessels of the 
United States Navy and to charter and em- 
ploy any other suitable steamships or ves- 
sels. 
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Perhaps even more impressive than the 
immense amounts of money and supplie 
that are being hurried across the Atlantic : 
or that are piling up in the offices of the } 
Red Cross, are the cart loads of pennies ; 
and dimes and quarters and all manner 
of clothing that have been filled to over- 
flowing by New York’s Little Italy. On 
Sunday, January 3, several wagons 
worked their way through the crowds of 
the. East Side and apart from gifts of 
clothing about $1,000 in silver and copper 
was collected. A large amount of sup- 
plies were shipped on Wednesday, with- - 
out charge, on the Hamburg- American | 
steamer Hamburg. The same company ° , 
has sent the Illyria from Hamburg to 
Naples, carrying the contributions which l 
have been collected in Germany. 

The Massachusetts branch of the Red | 
Cross has designed a special stamp as an / 
additional means of raising money for the : 
earthquake fund. Since the disaster, all | 
sales of the “Christmas” stamps have been 
for the benefit of the Italian sufferers, 
About 2,500 a day have been sold at the 
general post office alone, but it has been 
thought best. to have something distine | 
tive and appropriate to rouse a general | 
and continued interest. : if 

The new stamp is triangular in form, } 
printed in the Italian national colors,— 
green, white, and red, and represents # 
Stromboli surmounted by clouds of 4 
smoke and steam out of which, clear and 
triumphant, arises the Red Cross symbol If 
of world wide sympathy. The stamp de- +) 
sign is the joint gift of Mary Ware Den- 
nett and Alice Morse who were consulted | 
by the Red Cross officers. i 

It would be impossible to begin to) 
enumerate the contributions of munick - 
palities, churches, chambers of commerce, , 
boards of trade and similar organizations sf) 
for the Italian sufferers. From the Sal- 4f 
vation Army lassie on the corner with iif 
her contribution box, to the special cok 4} 
lections of Sunday schools and churches }} 
and the thousand dollar gifts of cities, 
corporations and private organizations,— 
the whole country is awake to the need |} 
for help. It is a world wide sympathy 
that becomes particularly appropriate at} 
this Christmas season,—sympathy that 


bation officers, 


sponds as surely to a “Mont Pelée or 
Valparaiso or an Italian disaster as it 
es to a San Francisco earthquake. 
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CHILD CONFERENCE 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


' As a-result of the efforts of James E. 
West of Washington; President Roose- 
velt has called a conference at the White 
House January 25 and 26 to consider the 
delinquent child, a subject he considers 
“of very great importance.” 

- The idea of the conference, which orig- 
inated with Mr. West, was presented to 
the president through a communication 
signed by Homer Folks, secretary of the 
New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion; Hastings H. Hart, superintendent of 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety; John M. Glenn, director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation; Thomas M. 
Mulry, president of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. of the United States; Ed- 
ward T. Devine, editor of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons; Julian W. Mack, judge 
of the Chicago Circuit Court; Charles W. 
Birtwell, secretary of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; Theodore Dreiser, 
editor of The Delineator, and James E. 
West of the child rescue campaign. 

The communication recites the increas- 
ing care and thought given to the delin- 
quent child through juvenile courts, pro- 
juvenile reformatories, 
detention homes and parental schools,— 
“the state has dealt generously with her 
troublesome children,’ but the children 
who are only destitute, “orphans and half 


» orphans, abandoned by heartless parents, 


victims of cruelty or neglect cer- 


t tainly deserve as much consideration and 


help as those who, by reason of some al- 
leged delinqtiency, enforce the attention 
of the state and become objects of its 
care.” 

Of these dependent children there were, 
by a special census bulletin dated 1904, 
more than.90,000 in institutions and about 
50,009 in family homes under supervis- 
ion. The letter states that “their care and 


protection is left in many localities to the 


fidelity of volunteer agencies without re- 
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quiring proper’ standards of method or 
efficiency and without definite responsi- 
bility. Unfortunately, there has not been 
as frequent interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences among the officials of orphan 
asylums, with consequent progress, as 
among those who work for delinquents.” 

The outline of topics to be considered 
is as follows: 


Should there be established in one of the 
federal departments a national children’s 
bureau, one of whose objects. shall be the 
collection and dissemination of accurate in- 
formation in regard to child-caring work, 
and in regard to the needs of children 
throughout the United States? 

Should the state inspect the work of all 
child-caring agencies, including both insti- 
tutions and home-finding societies? 

Should the approval of the state board 
of charities (or other body: exercising’ sim- 
ilar powers) be necessary to the incorpo- 


ration of all child-caring agencies, and to an 


amendment of the charter of an existing 
benevolent corporation, if it is to include 
child-caring work; and should the care of 
children by other than incorporated agen- 
cies be forbidden? 

Should children of parents of worthy 
character, but suffering from temporary mis- 
fortune, and the children of widows of 
worthy character and reasonable efficiency, 
be kept with their parents—aid being given 
to the parents to enable them to maintain 
suitable homes for the rearing of the chil- 
dren? Should the breaking up of a home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty or only for 
reasons of inefficiency or immorality? 

Should children normal in mind and body, 
and not requiring special training, who must 
be removed from their own homes, be cared 
for in families, wherever practicable, rather 
than in institutions? 

So far as an institution may be necessary, 
should they be conducted on the cottage 
plan, and should the cottage unit exceed 
twenty-five children? 

Should the state educational authorities 
exercise supervision over the educational 
work of orphan asylums and kindred insti- 
tutions? 

Should child-caring agencies aim to. co- 
operate with each other and with other 
agencies for social betterment for the pur- 
pose of diminishing or removing altogether 
the causes of orphanage, of child destitution 
and child delinquency? 

Would it be helpful and desirable if some 
permanent committee or organization com- 
parable to the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
National Child Labor Committee, etc., could 
be established for the purpose of carrying 
on an active propaganda with a view of se- 
curing better laws in relation to children, 
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better organizations of child-caring agencies, 
better methods of relief anu aid to any chil- 
dren throughout the United States? 


THE DELINEATOR’S 
CHILD RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


CHARITIES AND THE Commons has al- 
ready congratulated the Delineator upon 
its entrance into the field of social work 
through the establishment of its child 
rescue campaign and has expressed the 
hope that the journal would find a large 
field of usefulness. At the same time 
this magazine pointed out that similar 
movements on the part of other popular 
magazines, though starting with great 
promise, seem for some unaccountable 
reason to have been short lived. The 
progress of the child rescue campaign of 
the Delineator during the twelve months 
that have since elapsed, proves that it 
possesses elements of vitality in which 
the others were lacking. So far as the 
actual placing of dependent children in 
families is concerned, we are not sur- 
prised to hear that the Delineator has 
been instrumental in securing applications 
from several thousands of excellent fami- 
lies, and that several hundreds of children 
have been placed in these homes after 
investigation and approval by careful 
child-placing agencies. 

This is decidedly worth while, but of 
greater importance is the publicity which 
has been secured for the general subject 
of child saving work, and the renewal of 
an active discussion of the merits and 
possibilities of different methods. The 
article in the November number, Where 
100,000 Children Wait, by Mrs. Mabel 
Potter Daggett, is an excellent contribu- 
tion, and has brought home to thousands 
of readers the unwholesomeness of the 
methods that still exist in many institu- 
tions, though fortunately not in all. We 
trust that the Delineator will continue its 
discussion of various phases of the gen- 
eral subject, and will give us further 
popular but technically accurate and truly 
educational expositions of the present 
work and needs of both institutions and 
home finding agencies. 

It seems inevitable too that the De- 
lineator, in considering the better care of 
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children who become charges upon char- 
ity, must be led to a consideration of the > 


circumstances and conditions which cre- 
ate such dependence. We shall there- | 
fore look confidently to that magazine to | 
take up for popular discussion and reme- 
dial suggestions, the great causes of or- 
phanage, desertion and neglect. The 


limit of the effectiveness in such a cam- | 
_ paign of a popular magazine of a circula- | 
tion stated at one million, is yet to be dis- | 


covered. Should it develop that such an _ 


aggressive campaign brings additional | 


subscribers to the Delineator, that fact 


- 
» | 


should be gratifying to all concerned. | 


Model tenements pay five per cent, and 


do good. The fact that provident loan — 


societies derive a very respectable income 
from their operations does not detract 
from their extreme usefulness to the com- 
munity. If the Delineator child rescue 
campaign should turn out to be fruitful 
both in rescuing children and in increas- 
ing the circulation of the Delineator, so 
much the better. 

The one thing to be sure of is that the 
campaign shall be conducted on a high 


plane, and under the guidance of authori- — 


tative expert opinion. 


In this respect the — 


Delineator is setting a high standard. 
We felt obliged to take exception to one | 
or two suggestions in one of its opening — 


articles. Its later articles have got closer 
and closer to the subject, and its an- 
nouncement of articles by R. R. Reeder, 
Homer Folks, and other authorities shows 
that it is seeking and has secured contri- 
butions for a real campaign of education. 


NEW SITE FOR THE 
HOUSE OF REFUGE 


4 


It is an established fact that the world 
does move, appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The same remark ap- 
plies to the New York, House of Refuge, 
appearances also to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Some six years ago, through 
the pen of Jacob A. Riis, followed by the 
slower processes of official investigation, 
the community was made aware of the 
fact that obsolete buildings made it im- 
possible to do a high grade of ‘reforma- 
tory work in this, the oldest juvenile re- 
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.formatory in the United States. The 
_ Legislature of 1904 appointed a commis- 
sion to select a new site, and most per- 
sons dismissed the subject from consider- 
ation as an accomplished fact. 

From time to time CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons performed the somewhat 
ungracious but, we trust, not useless 
function of pointing out that as yet the 
commission, which was made up of vari- 
ous state officials ex-officio, had not se- 
lected a site. Possibly it may have been 
due in some degree to this repeated re- 
mark on our part that after three years 
the commission recommended to the Leg- 
islature of 1907 that it be discontinued 
and a new one appointed. This advice 
was accepted and a new commission con- 
sisting of Dennis McCarthy, of Syracuse, 
and Homer Folks and Isaac Townsend, 
of New York city, was appointed in July, 
1907. In the autumn of that year the 
commission selected a site on the Hudson 
river, some four miles south of Pough- 
keepsie, and recommended its purchase 
to the Legislature. Unfortunately, Vas- 
sar College felt that the location of the 
institution at this site might possibly be 
prejudicial to the future interests of 
Vassar, and a very active campaign of 
opposition on the part of its alumne re- 
sulted in the defeat in the Senate in Janu- 
ary, 1908, of the appropriation necessary 
for the purchase of the site. 

On the day before adjournment, how- 
ever, the Legislature of 1908 appropriat- 
ed $125,099, and authorized the commis- 
sion to proceed, not only to select, but 
also to acquire a site. The search was 
renewed in July Jast, and the commission 
selected a site, which was approved by the 
State Board of Charities, and by the 
governor, end which within the past week 
has actually become state property. 

The site consists of 497 acres located 
on Lake Mohensic, two miles west of 
Yorktown Heights, Westchester county, 
thirty-eight miles from New York city. 
The site is believed to be well adapted to 
the purposes of a cottage institution for 
boys. 


the duty of recommending to the Legis- 
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The commission is also charged with 
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lature general plans for the development 
of the institution, and of submitting esti- 
mates of cost. For this purpose it has 
called into consultation Superintendent 
Byers, of the House of Refuge, Superin- 
tendent Briggs, of the State Industrial 
and Agricultural School, Industry, New 
York, Superintendent Hilles, of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, and former Superintendent 
Chapin, of the Lyman School for. Boys, 
at Westboro, Mass. It will remain for 
the Legislature to make the necessary ap- 
propriation for new buildings, and to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a board of 
managers for the new institution. It is 
probable that some of the existing build- 
ings can accommodate a number of boys, 
and that Christmas of 1909 will be cele- 
brated at Yorktown Heights by at least 
a small number of boys, who otherwise 
would be in the obsolete and unsuitable 
buildings on Randall’s Island. 


NEW SECRETARY FOR 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


An important step in the progress of 


“the definite and practical phases of im- 


provement work covered in the activities 
of the American Civic Association is 
noted in the employment of a secretary 
to devote all his time to that organiza- 
tion. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, who has 
served it as first vice-president and sec- 
retary since its organization in 1904, re- 
signs as secretary of the American Civic 
Association, remaining as first vice-presi- 
dent, as a member of its business commit- 
tee and executive board,.-and as its contin- 
uously interested counselor. Fis resigna- 
ticn was in deference to the clemands 
upon his time as secretary of the National 
Municipal League, with which in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, close co-operative re- 
lations will be maintained. The connec- 
tion between these two organizations, the 
one dealing with administrative reform 
and the other with the physical advance 
of communities in the way of providing 
better living conditions, ‘has been as close, 
intimate and effective as if both were 
combined. Indeed, it is believed by the’ 
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officers that more effective work has been 
done than if but one name covered the 
activities of both organizations. The 
change, which took effect January 1, will 
merely . increase these activities and not 
lessen the co-ordination and co-operation. 

Richard B. Watrous who has been 
elected secretary of the American: Civic 
Association, will make his headquarters 
at Harrisburg, Pa. He has been for 
many years secretary of the Citizens’ 
Business League of Milwaukee, and as 
such has become acquainted with the most 
active men in scores of communities at- 
tracted to Milwaukee by conventions. 
For a long time, Mr. Watrous was deeply 
Prerectad. in civic advance, and in Mil- 
waukee he has done much to strengthen 
and arouse an. active spirit for better 
conditions. His recent work in the im- 
provement of the Milwaukee river is 
notable. 

The plans for the new year which Mr, 
Watrous will take up include a definite 
enlargement of the association’s wide- 
spread membership, and a consequent in- 
crease in its support. Efforts will be 
continued against the smoke nuisance and 
the billboard nuisance, and toward the en- 
actment of approximately uniform laws 
in many states, for municipal control of 
shade trees. Particular attention will be 
given to sending out the now well-organ- 
ized lantern slide service of the associa- 
tion into communities desiring to be guid- 
ed in a movement toward better conditions. 
If support warrants, careful attention will 
be paid to the possibilities of arousing 
other large cities to the inadequacy of 
their industrial housing conditions, in line 
with the notable work of the Pittsburgh 
Survey as exhibited at the recent joint 
convention of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation and the National Municipal 
League. 

It is also planned to encourage rural 
improvement as set forth in Dean. Daven- 
port's striking address at the Pittsburgh 
convention. The association has a stiff 
fight ahead to hold what has been gained 
in regard to Niagara preservation ; its in- 
terest in the Appalachian and in all other 
forest and conservation movements will 
be continued. 


CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 


THE EVILS OF 
REPORTED PROSPERITY 


The entirely misleading statements 


which have been in circulation since the | 


election regarding the opening up of ap- 
parently most of the industrial plants to 
their fullest capacity, has led to hard con- 
ditions in Pittsburgh. For instance, one 
of the agencies dealing with homeless 
men reports that not less than 200 men 
have made personal application for work 
during the last sixty days who had been 
attracted to Pittsburgh by the newspaper 
articles. 

These men are not the ordinary run of 
transient laborers who run hither and 
thither seeking odd jobs. From state- 
ments made by them the following facts 
were gathered: 

Mr. A. is a machinist and- hails from 
Cincinnati, O. He has been out of work 
for several months. Shortly after the 
election he read of the great prosperity 
wave that had reached Pittsburgh, and as 
a result left his wife and four children, 
managing to ride through to Pittsburgh 
on freight trains, hoping that as soon as 
he reached this city he would find em- 
ployment. 

Mr. J. B. is a very respectab!e man who 
lives at Columbus, Ohio. He followed 
the dry goods business for a number of 
years. Owing to the depression he had 
been out of work several months, and 
when he heard these reports from Pitts- 
burgh he secured recommendations from 
a number of the leading citizens and went 
there hoping to secure employment. 

Another case, illustrating the far reach- 
ing effects of these reports, is about two 
electricians who went to Pittsburgh 
from Toronto, Canada. These men had 
been able to secure temporary jobs in that 
city, but when they read of 5.000 men 
being needed at once in Pittsburgh, they 
managed to secure enough money to pay 
their transportation there and landed in 
Pittsburgh without any funds, entire 
strangers, and were at once thrown on 
charity. 

No mistaken theories on optimism 
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should prevent the social worker from . 


protesting most emphatically against the 
kind of optimism which is producing all 
such misety and aimless wandering 
around. 


THE ITALIAN DISASTER 
ANTONIO MANGANO 


The awful disaster which has fallen 
upon two of the most important cities 
of southern Italy and numerous adjacent 
towns, in a region celebrated for its 
natural beauty, can only be imagined by 
most of us. Those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to visit this locality will re- 
member the indescribable charm and fas- 
cination of that entire section. The tow- 
ering mountains of Calabria and Sicily 
face each other like giant sentinels across 
the strait and give abundant evidence of 
their union in ages gone by. At their 
feet, each close to the water’s edge, lie 
Reggio on the Calabrian and Messina on 
the Sicilian shore. 

These are ancient sites of human abode 
with a history reaching back into the 
eighth century B. C. Both have passed 
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through frightful ordeals; wars, pesti- 
lence and earthquakes, have laid these 
cities low time and again. The last ter- 
rible calamity which visited these towns 
was in 1783 when they were nearly blot- 
ted out by a violent earthquake. But in 
spite of all of these disasters, Reggio and 
Messina have been industriously rebuilt 
by their inhabitants. 

Reggio, ancient Rhegium, is the capital 
city of the province of the same name. 
The better part of the town has been built 
within the last fifty years. Consequently, 
in this section the streets were broad and 
straight. Few of the buildings were over 
two stories in height, the danger from 
high buildings having been learned from 
previous earthquakes. Nearly all the 
houses were constructed of light colored 
stone or finished with a cream colored 
stucco, so that looking at the city from a 
distance it had the appearance of a light 
haze rising from the sea and breaking 
the dense green of the surrounding 
orange and lemon groves. The wide 
main street ran parallel to the water- 
front, and was the chief business quarter. 
From it other well paved streets extended 
by broad, easy steps up the slopes of the 
hillside upon which a portion of Reggio 
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was built. Following one of these streets 
we came to a fine new boulevard la Strada 
Reggio campi, an excellent drive on the 
heights overlooking the town. There you 
might see Reggio spread out below, with 
a chain of little towns extending along 
the coast on either side, and high above 
them villas of the wealthy and the white- 
washed peasant huts dotting the fertile 
fields. 

The district affected seriously by the 
earthquake extends north of Reggio for 
thirty miles up the west coast of Italy 
as far as Palmi. The newspaper reports 
tell us that nearly all the towns in this 
area were destroyed and most of their 
inhabitants killed. This is probable even 
in the small towns. The streets were 
narrow alleys or rough stone stairways 
leading irregularly up the mountain sides. 
The stone huts were built so closely to 
one another,—back to back,—the lower 
story of the one being on a level with the 
second story of the house below it. There 
were no open squares save the one or two 
little piazzas, so that in case of an 
earthquake there was no way of escape,— 
except flight to the open fields,—and 
when earthquakes come during the hours 
of the night the people are generally 
caught and escape is cut off. Towns 
further north, even as far north as Co- 
senza, felt the shock and some slight 
damage was done. 
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From Villa San Giovanni and Reggio 
there were two lines of ferry-boats which 
cross the strait to Messina; on one were 
transported all the through express trains 
from Berlin and Rome to Palezmo, so 
that the ordinary tourist saw little of 
either Reggio or Messina. 

As one approached the Sicilian shore 
low-lying Messina was seen. At some 
distance it seemed as though part of the 
buildings were below the water level, but 
as the boat neared the shore, the water 
line fell and the buildings rose. The 
splendid harbor was always a scene of 
activity. Ships and small craft of every 
description crowded one another for land- 
ing places along the Marina (Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuelle). The substantial row of 
buildings facing the harbor was used for 
stores and offices. It was in one of these 
buildings that our American consulate 
had its quarters. Just above the Marina 
were the beautiful public gardens, whiie 
beyond these was the section of the shore 
that was reserved for bathing pavilions. 

Messina was at all times a prosperous 
city,—more so than Reggio. Her records 
show that in spite of the fact that hun- 
dreds of emigrants left her port every 
year, her population was steadily in- 
creasing, mainly by immigration from 
other parts of Italy. This was probably 
due to a great extent to her large and ex- 
cellent harbor and her commanding po- 
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sition on the strait, which made her the 
connecting link between Sicily and the 
mainland. All through trains for Paler- 
mo or Syracuse must pass through Mes- 
sina. The city was well built and modern 
looking. On pleasant evenings,—and 
Messina has many of them,—the streets 
and the brilliantly lighted cafés were filled 
with well-dressed and happy people. 
Walking through the city you came occa- 
sionally upon little piazzas which were 
ornamented with palms and flowers and 
perhaps a fountain in the center. 

The city had been through so many dis- 
asters that it contained fewer monuments 
oi the past than most Italian cities. Its 
most ancient building was the cathedral, 
a Norman structure of the eleventh cent- 
ury, which had been demolished and re- 
stored so many times that little of the or- 
iginal building remained. 

The splendid drive from Messina to 
Faro is one never to be forgotten. On 
the one side lie the blue waters of the 
strait which come close to the edge of 
the road,—on the other the towering 
mountains rise abruptly into the air from 
the roadway with a continuous line of 
little houses clinging to their feet. 
Everywhere are hugh cactuses,—fichi d’ 
India,—a delicious fruit ; here lemons sell 
for sixty cents a thousand. These same 
railroad tracks have on either side hedges 
of giant geraniums four or five feet high, 
which are in blossom all the year. The 
entire region is justly famed-as the gar- 
den spot of Italy. In March the fields 
are ablaze with scarlet poppies,—the hill- 
sides are covered with purple clover. 
The whole island is a veritable bower of 
flowers, especially in the late winter and 
the early spring. Sweet mignonette, vio- 
lets, the trailing barba di giove, and many 
other flowers whose names I do not know 
grow in wild profusion. 

But to return to Faro. The town was 
so called from the lighthouse built there 
to warn sailors of the dangerous whirl- 
pool of Charybdis. From this point Ca- 
labria appeared at her best. The various 
little hamlets, villas, peasant’s huts, ter- 
raced gardens and rugged mountains all 
stood out in wonderful clearness. Just 
above Villa S. Giovanni on the Calabrian 
shore was the old town of Scilla (Scylla) 
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built upon the rocky promontory which 
was so much feared by the sailors of 
Homer and Virgil. It is reported that 
this famous promontory has fallen into 
the sea,—the town at least has been en- 
tirely destroyed. Beyond and above 
Scilla lay the town of Bagnara and still 
further beyond might be seen the light 
colored buildings of Palmi, which were 
also destroyed. This is the northern limit 
of the disastrous effects of the earth- 
quake, although shocks were felt so far 
north as Catanzzaro and Cosenza. It 
seems unthinkable that so much that was 
beautiful has been destroyed and that so 
many thousands of human lives have been 
crushed out in an awful instant. 


THE BULGARIAN AT 
HOME 


BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


I have read with profound interest 
Miss Abbott’s article on the Condition of 
Immigrants from Bulgaria, and it calls 
needed attention to the fact that there is 
something Bulgarian besides bacilli. 
There is one point in her article, how- 
ever, which I think has not received due 
emphasis, and that is the condition of 
Bulgaria at present, which is partly re- 
sponsible for the large emigration dur- 
ing the last few years, and I would men- 
tion four particular reasons why Bulgar- 
ians are leaving the country: 

First, Bulgaria is, as Miss Abbott has 
noted, an agricultural country, but al- 
though such a large percentage of the 
people own farms, they own but very 
small tracts and are unable to make a 
sufficient living from them. Agriculture 
is not, in Bulgaria, an “alternative indus- 
try’ but distinctly the industry of the 
entire country. It is unfortunate that 
most of the farmers hold land on two 
sides of the village so that they are ob- 
liged to waste time going from one piece 
to the other, and they have not yet 
worked out any combination to effect 
the necessary economy in production, 
through having large enough areas to 
justify the purchase and use of modern 
farm machinery. 

Second, there were, in 1907, accord- 
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ing to statistics published by the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Agriculture, only 
166 factories of any size in the country, 
with 6,149 workers. The report says, 
in very naive language, “the proprietary 
status of the persons employed in the 
various factories in Bulgaria, as in most 
other countries, is not a very prosperous 
one.” 

Third, taxes in the country are ex- 
tremely heavy. The direct and indirect 
taxes in the budget of 1907 for national 
purposes amounted to about four dollars 
each for man, woman and child. The 
local taxes are also very heavy, so that 
the total burden of taxation sometimes 
takes from one-fifth to one-fourth or 
even one-third of the earnings of famil- 
ies. The standard of living is very low, 
unfortunately, although it is gradually 
being raised, but the prosperity of the 
country is gauged absolutely by the 
crops. 

Fourth, among the peasants, there is 
an enormous amount of discontent with 
the administration. The country is in a 
state where Mr. Bagehot’s contention 
holds that “not the quality but the quan- 
tity of government is the essential fac- 
tor.” The civil list for the prince, a Ger- 
man prince, by the way, of $200,000 a 
year (the president of the United States 
gets $50,000) seems very unjust to a 
peasant who has no outlook. 

Bulgaria moreover is the “bumper” 
state between the Broken West, and the 
Golden East. It has a standing army of 
52,500 with a reserve of 322,500, making 
a total war strength of 375,000. It is 
practically an armed camp and the burden 
of military service is extremely heavy. 
There has been, moreover, a great deal 
of foolish socialism preached, arousing 
social discontent without indicating eco- 
nomic salvation. 

The writer on a visit to Bulgaria a 
little over a year ago, talked with hun- 
dreds of private citizens and officials, in- 
cluding cabinet members. He was great- 
ly impressed with the determination of 
the officials to develop the country’s re- 
sources, and with the sanity and worth 
of other plans. At the same time, the 
present incidence of development is very 
hard, and the agents from America find 
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their pull from before greatly reinforced 
by a strong economic push from behind. 


ECONOMIC DIETETICS 


IRA S. WILE, M. D. 
New York 


In the present period of social science, 
many factors tending to restrict the prop- 
er and rightful physical progress of the 
race are receiving at least a part of their 
merited attention. On the other hand, 
a few important features in determining 
the health and the intellectual and moral 
development of the community have been 
neglected. Among the sins of omission, 
may be classed the lack of attention be- 
stowed upon the study of economic 
dietetics. 

The slogan for the school of dietetics 
should be the greatest amount of readily 
digestible, easily assimilated, simply pre- 
pared food for the smallest outlay of 
money and with the least inedible waste. 
Economic efficiency is in no way to be 
sacrificed. 

The average housekeeper, endeavor- 
ing to supply with food her family (two 
adults, three children) is ignorant and 
extravagant. She does not know what to 
buy, how to buy it, or how to properly 
prepare the food after she has bought it. 
The subject of relative food values is, to 
her, a closed book. 

With rent a fixed expenditure, clothes, 
light, heat and insurance cause a con- 
stant weekly drain upon a slender purse. 
The amount to be expended for food is 
variable. 

By a proper appreciation of food 
values, methods of purchasing, and the 
preparation of foods, the mother becomes 
not alone a better helpmate but the prin- 
cipal moneysaver. Her children can be 
better clothed or her flat can be of a bet- 
ter type. Her home will be healthier. 
The careful instruction of mothers along 
this line—and it is well to begin with the 
children, boys as well as girls, will cause: 


(1) A reduction in the weekly cost of 
food; 

(2) A reduction in the waste in food; 
; (8) A reduction in the indigestibility of 
oods. 
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As a result there would be: 


(1) Fewer improperly nourished, anemic 
children; fewer tuberculous children; 

(2) Fewer dyspeptic, neurotic adults; 

(3) Healthier homes; 

(4) More efficient workers; 

(5) A higher standard of living. 


Philanthropic workers, especially 
agents of organized charities, who are 
custodians of other people’s money, 
should be fully able to correct the waste- 
fulness of women who belong to the up- 
to-fifteen dollars a week class. For 
emergent relief, they should know what 
to send as the cheapest and at the same 
time most nourishing foods for adults, 
for children, for workers, for invalids. 
Such foods should at times be of such a 
nature that ignorant persons can in a 
few minutes be taught how to prepare 
them without rendering them indigestible. 
Schools of philanthropy should afford 
sufficient instruction in economic die- 
tetics. As a result, a saving in charity 
funds would be effected. A larger num- 
ber of families could be supplied with 
emergent relief without any increase of 
the present outlay. 

The various organizations which pro- 
vide food tickets and allow the recipients 
to select the foods, up to the value limited 
by the ticket, are making a social error 
and are assisting in economic extrava- 
gance and waste. The food tickets are 
excellent but there should be an oversight 
of the foods purchased. In fact the ticket 
should designate just what kind and what 
amounts of foods are to be supplied. It 
is far wiser to teach those requiring in- 
struction how to prepare the necessary 
nutritious foods than to allow them to 
continue to be wasteful of their limited 
funds with the resultant sacrifice of 
health and comfort. 

At the Exhibit of Congestion there 
were some sample menus adjusted for use 
by families of six—two adults, four chil- 
dren. The cheapest was at the rate of 
$1.08 a day. Is that a possible dietary 
for a twelve dollar a week family? Not 
if a quarter to a third of the income goes 
for rent. There would be very little left 
for carfare, light, heat, clothes, insurance, 
or medicines. It is not a question of 
teaching people how to live when they 
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have sufficient or abundant means. The 
problem, in part, is to teach people to 
live within their paltry incomes—to live 
well and to remain strong and healthy. 

It is claimed that courses in domestic 
science give this knowledge to the chil- 
dren in public schools, model housekeep- 
ing centers, and cooking schools. I do 
not deny the value of these institutions 
but most of them are limiting their own 
power for social work. They are teach- 
ing children how to cook. The more im- 
portant thing is to teach the children how 
to live. Make healthy living the basis of 
the courses in domestic cookery. When 
a child is taught to make tea before she 
is taught that milk is a better food, a 
cheaper food, is more easily prepared, 
capable of more culinary variations than 
tea, and that tea is an undesirable bever- 
age for children, the lesson is not alone 
wasted but is likely to be a future ex- 
pense to the race through the possible 
development of a nervous tea. drinker. 
When a child is instructed in the fine art 
of creating a cruller before learning to 
bake bread or biscuits, the lesson is per- 
nicious. When a child is shown how to 
perfect French fried potatoes before 
learning how to prepare oatmeal, the 
course is not doing its full social duty to 
the child or to the community. And do- 
mestic science courses of the type de- 
scribed flourish in all parts of the country, 
not alone in New York city. 

The problem with which we have to 
deal is not nearly so much one of under- 
feeding as of incorrect feeding and even 
of overfeeding. There is much question- 
ing regarding the number of children in 
New York who go, breakfastless, to 
school. That is not the gist of the matter. 
The real question is how much food and 
what kind of food do the children receive 
each twenty-four hours. That is the food 
problem. 

Eating is largely a matter of habit, 
taste, and pocketbook. The variations in 
diet as marked by the dietaries of the 
Esquimaux and Japanese, the nut-and- 
cereal eater and the gourmand, the prince 
and the thrifty workman, evidence the ef- 
fect of these three factors. But economic 
efficiency is little altered. 

A detailed argument, laden with fig- 
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ures showing relative food ast and rela- 
tive food value is beyond my present pur- 
pose. It is, however, worth noting that a 
large proportion of the most nutritious 
and least wasteful foods are the cheap- 
est and present the least seasonal fluctua- 
tion in price. 

More attention to the subject of eco- 
nomic dietetics is required especially by 
those institutions aiming to better the 
standard of living. The savings, result- 
ing from a properly adjusted economical 
dietary, will go far to raise the standard 
of living even though wages should re- 
main at the present unfortunately low 
level. 

The sum and substance of the subject 
may be thus summarized in the words of 
Atwater: 

The health and strength of all are inti- 
mately dependent upon their diet. Yet most 
people understand very little about what 
their food contains, how it nourishes them, 
whether they are economical or wasteful in 
buying and preparing it for use and whether 


or not the food they eat is rightly fitted to 
the demands of their bodies. 


ENFORCING THE#®@EHELD 
LABOR LAW IN FLORIDA!’ 


MRS. C. J. HUBER, 


Chairman Child Labor Department, Florida State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


After placing the child labor law upon 
the statute books, the principal thing 
was to see to its enforcement. This I 
have made my paramount duty,—and 
after all prophecies to the contrary, the 
law has been in the main well enforced. 
There doubtless are violations, but so are 
there also sins against the great laws 
thundered forth at Sinai. Our law has 
been honored in the city and county most 
notorious for using child labor. Govern- 
or Broward issued orders to sheriffs to 
enforce the law, and removed the sheriff 
of Hillsborough county for a lesser of- 
fense than failure in this. His successor 
has been very careful. 

At the beginning of September the 
county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Hillsborough county had thou- 

1Tampa is, with Key West, the leading center of 
cigar manifacture in Florida The change here de- 


scribed means deliverance or children below the age 
of twelve years from cigar factories to schools,—Editor. 
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sands of gaudy circulars prigteays in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Italian and scattered 
throughout cosmopolitan Tampa, stating 
that the child labor law would be en- 
forced to the letter, with the result that 
we have the largest school enrollment in 
the history of Tampa and Hillsborough 
county, the enrollment for the county 
alone being more than that of city and 
county together the previous year; and in 
the city public schools there are more 
than 3,000 pupils. In private schools 
there are 1,000 more. For 1906 the at- 
tendance of both races was 8,134; the 
attendance of whites alone now exceeds 
that figure. Out of a total in round num- 
bers of 13,000 children of school age in 
Hillsborough county there are more than 
9,000 attending school. It has been nec- 
essary to add four new school buildings 
in the county and three in the city at an 
outlay of $34,050 this year. The in- 
crease in attendance in the city schools 
has been mainly in the foreign part 
known as Ybor City; there the attendance 
has more than doubled, and there was 
child labor most rampant. 

I asked the county superintendent to 
what he atributed the increase in school 
enrollment and attendance. His reply 
was: “I do not know unless it is the 
child labor law. I am heart and soul in 
favor of your plan for ‘local option com- 
pulsory education, and would suggest 
that you endorse the New York state 
school law, with your own local option 
feature added, which this law does not 
contain.” 

Our next work is to see that the age 
limit is raised to fourteen years, which 
will be more difficult than passing the 
original law. What we need is a na- 
tional child labor law; all federated club 
women should refuse to purchase goods 
made by child labor. By asking for goods 
bearing the label we will largely stamp 
out both sweatshops and child labor and 
emancipate both women and children at 
one stroke. 

In order to carry out the child labor 
law we need a bureau of statistics, carry- 
ing with it a strong factory inspection 
feature, and we must have women inspec- 
tors in all factories where women and 
children work in Florida. 


THE BULGARIANS OF CHICAGO 


GRACE ABBOTT 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION OF IMMIGRANTS, CHICAGO 


The Chicago newspapers of April 8, 
1908, told the story of six hundred un- 
employed and starving Bulgarians who 
had marched on the city hall and de- 
manded work. The demonstration was 
as harmless as it was ineffective and so, 
viewed only 
from the stand- 
point of the in- 
dustrial crisis 
and its accom- 
panying social 
unrest it was 
soon forgotten 
by the public as 
a closed inci- 
dent ; but viewed 
from its much 
larger social sig- 
nificance it raised 
inevitably cer- 
tain questions,— 
questions which 
made an investi- 
gation of these 
people who are 
so little known, 
seem important 
for Chicago. 

Bulgarian im- 
migration to the | 
United States is ™ 
still in its infan- 
cy. The twelfth census showed that Io,- 
040,085 of our population were foreign 
born and enumerated twenty-eight Euro- 
pean countries or parts of countries from 
which they had come and then credited 
to “Europe not otherwise specified” 
2,272. To this number Bulgaria con- 
tributed. Since 1900, immigration from 
that part of Europe has increased. From 
Bulgaria, Servia and Roumania 11,359 
immigrants came in 1907 as compared 
with 657 in 1901." 

Statistics of the distribution show that 
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the majority of these immigrants are 
coming west. Of the 27,174 Bulgarians, 
Servians and Montenegrins who came 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, Pennsylvania received 5,461, Illi- 
nois 5,347, Ohio 4,423, New York 2,643.? 

During the 
past winter there 
were probably 
about 8,000 Bul- 
garians in the 
tri-cities, Madi- 
son, Venice and 
Granite City, II- 
linois ; and about 
1,000, who had 
come within the 
past six months, 
in. Chicago: 
These figures 
are most signifi- 
cant. Although 
still in its pion- 
eer stage it is 
evident that im- 
migration from 
the southeastern 
corner of Eu- 
rope has been 
well started and 
thes, en d.Less 
chain of letters” 
sent home will 
increase it enormously in the future. At 
present the men are coming without their 
families, expecting to return; but if the 
history of the Irish, the Germans, the 
Scandinavians and the Italians repeats 
itself in the case of the Bulgarians, Amer- 
ica will become the permanent home of 
the great majority of them and the wo- 
immi- 


1Annual report of the commissioner of 


gration, page 6, Table 11. 


report of the commissioner of immi- 
22, table showing destination 
and races of people. This ineludes Bulgarians, 
Servians and Roumanians from other countries, 
principally Austria and Turkey. 


“Annual 
gration for 1907, p. 
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men and children will follow as soon as” 
the necessary’ passagé money can be 


saved and sent back home. 

In view of the newness and the re- 
markable increase of Bulgarian immigra- 
tion to the United States, and the fact 
that so large a proportion is coming to 
Illinois, it is believed that some definite 
knowledge of the characteristics of these 
people, their economic and political con- 
dition at home, their reasons for coming 
and their experiences since their arrival 
in Chicago would be interesting and valu- 
able. For this reason a concrete study of 
one hundred of the men who marched on 
the city hall was undertaken. It was 
made possible through the assistance and 
co-operation of Ivan Doseff, their. leader 
and organizer. Mr. Doseff is a young 
Bulgarian who came to the United States 
about seven years ago, and who is widely 
known in college circles as the star tackle 
of last year’s football season. He gradu- 
ated from .the University of Chicago in 
1907 and is at present studying at the 
Art Institute. During the period of no 
work and starvation which came to hun- 
dreds of his fellow countrymen last win- 
ter, Mr. Doseff dropped his. work, spent 
the money he had earned and saved for 
his education, exhausted his credit, and 
gave his entire time to getting work or 
relief for the hundreds of starving Bul- 
garians in Chicago. His personal ac- 
quaintance with the men, his kinship with 
them, and his interest and enthusiasm, 
made him invaluable as an investigator. 

Immigration has usually been traced 
to three causes: religious, political or eco- 
nomic oppression. With certain qualifica- 
tions Bulgarian immigration is due to 
the last named cause. The condition of 
the Bulgarians in their own country is 
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a question of first importance in this con- 
‘nection which is answered by the table 
given below showing occupations, owner- — 
ship of land and income before immigra- 


tion, of one hundred Chicago Bulgarians: 


According to these figures which are 
typical of Bulgarians generally, seventy- 
four per cent of the men had been farm- 
ers, fifty-six per cent had owned no land* 
and only twenty-three per cent had owned 
more than five acres. Seventy per cent had 
an income of forty dollars or less, and 
one-third reported “barely enough to live 


on.” These Bulgarian immigrants are 


- young men. Seventy-five per cent of those 


studied were under thirty-five years of 
age and sixty-seven per cent had wives 
and children dependent upon them, so it 
is not hard to understand why they should 
be eager to try their fortunes in a new 
country. 

The table indicates clearly that the Bul- 
garians are a race of peasant farmers. 
Travelérs and historians always comment 
on this. Edward Dicey, who visited and 
studied Bulgaria in 18G3, published a 
most interesting account of its history and 
present condition under the title of a His- 
tory of the Peasant State. The name 
suggests the conclusion he reached,—that 
Bulgaria more than any other, is a nation 
of a single class. “There are not,” says 
he, “more than five persons in the coun- 
try worth over 40,000. pounds, and not 
fifty worth over 20,000 pounds. On the 
other hand, there is hardly a Bulgarian 
who depends absolutely and entirely for 
his livelihood upon his daily earnings and 
who has not some small income of his 
own derived from land or houses or cat- 


1Most of these are young men who will inherit 
land on the death of their fathers, 


Occupations. Ownership of Land. Income per year. 

USM (100K) JM ato Se Wyo 74 Number owning over 5 acres... 23 $360 1 

Blacksmiths—+..... 4 Number owning 5 acres........ a 240 2 

Shoemakers ....... 4 Number owning some _ land 140 3 

OUR ELSTS OF. aoe. weet ees but less than 5 acres......... 10 120 5 

AOL Sia er arnducee 2 Number owning no land....... 56 80 = 6 

ARNO Fat 8 Chew te rk ty echt re 2 60 12 

Mechanics ......... 2 40 38 
Other occupations... 9 “Just enough to 

live on.” | 33 

100 100 100 


tle.”*. While there is no wealth, there is 
no abject poverty. The great ma- 
jority of the people are _ farmers, 
small landed proprietors who,  ac- 
cording to the report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture, own 
on the average about six acres of land,? 
a pair of oxen, one or two wooden plows 
and a few other simple farm implements. 
Some of these, Mr. Doseff says, are ex- 
act copies of those used before the time 
of Christ, but gradually more scientific 
methods and machinery are being intro- 
duced. Dicey remarks that in many re- 
spects the. Bulgarian suggests the Boer 
farmer but “unlike the Transvaal which 
owes its prosperity to enterprises origi- 
nated, worked and owned by foreigners, 


1Dicey, Edward—History of the Peasant State, 
London, 1894, page 184. 
2La Bulgarie Contemporaire Edition Officiale du 
Commerce et de VAgriculture de Bulgarie. 1905, 
page 201, gives the following figures on the own- 
ership of land: 
Number of people owning 
5 decar 
5-10 decar 
10-20 ‘A 
20-30 “ 
50-75 Ge ee Mee Mectan ss, alate, sie, Vials. ate ites 
500-1000 decar 
HOO0O+ and: (OVEN: 5 few, cee ee ee 
A decar is about one-quarter of an acre. 
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Bulgaria owes her fortune to the almost 
unassisted industry of her own people.’’* 

Although the economic condition of 
Bulgaria is improving as the reports of 
the minister of commerce and agriculture 
show,* its industrial development has not 
kept pace with the political and educa- 
tional ambitions of its people. Liberated 
from Turkey® in the three-cornered 
struggle between Russia, Turkey. and 
England, it has had to meet the usual ex- 
penses attendant upon the establishment 
of a new government by a politically in- 
experienced people. An enormous 
amount has been spent on the public 
schools of Bulgaria. The two great am- 
bitions of the peasant’s life are the ac- 
quisition of more land and the education 
of his children. The latter is remark- 
able considering the ignorance of the 


‘Dicey, Edward—The History of the Peasant 
State, London, 1894, page 50. 

4La Bulgarie Contemporaire Hidition Officiale du 
Commerce et de VAgriculture, 1906, page 34, shows 
an increase in the value of exports from Bul- 
garia for the period 1900-1904 over that from 
1895-1899 of 27,981,866 francs. 


‘Titular sovereignty rests in Turkey under the 


treaty of Berlin of 1878, but was never exer- 
cised. tecently Bulgaria has declared herself 


independent of even this nominal authority. 
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older peasant. But the offices of the Bul- 
garian government and army are filled 
by educated peasants and every man ex- 
pects his sons to serve in some such ca- 
pacity. Every hamlet in Bulgaria now 
has its school building,—education is 
compulsory,—and lately a national uni- 
versity has been established in Sofia 
which had in 1905 an attendance of 943 
of whom 112 were women.* 

The results of this enthusiasm for edu- 
cation are seen in the immigrant. Mr. 
Doseff found in our “schedule group” of 
one hundred only one who was unable 
to read and write in his native language 
and several knew Turkish, Italian and 
French in addition to Bulgarian. 

Two very natural results have come 
with greater educational facilities: in- 
‘creased taxation and the desire for better 
living conditions. The little farm was 
not able to meet either the increased de- 
mand of the government or of its owner 
and this undoubtedly quickened immi- 
‘gration. 

Still neither of these new demands 


12a Bulgarie Oontemporaire, 1905, page 157. 


upon the pitifully small income of the 
peasant will account for the rapid in- 
crease in Bulgarian immigration during 


the last five years. There was no galling © 


economic oppression of one class by an- 
other such as drives the South Italian 
from his home. If the taxes were heavy 
the government was in the hands of the 
people? and expenses could be reduced. 
Some cause other than their economic 
condition started this patient, home lov- 
ing people® on their journey to America. 
This cause is found in the activity of 
the steamship companies. It is a com- 
monplace to say that these companies reap 
enormous profits from the steerage pas- 
sengers and are therefore always artifi- 
cially stimulating immigration. Because 
of its economic condition Bulgaria was 
an excellent field and steamship agents 
*The government of Bulgaria is liberal. There 
is an hereditary prince, a legislative assembly 


elected by popular suffrage, and a_ responsible 
ee eee Bulgarie Contemporaire, 1905, page 
io. 


’Dicey, History of the Peasant State, page 47. 
“The truth is that the Bulgarians have no par- 
ticular wish to go outside their own circle of 
home ideas, home interests and home habits.’’ 


vd 


January 9 


1909 


were not slow to recognize the fact. The 


testimony of our group on this point was 
as follows :— 


Number induced 
ELISE Ag oS RR ae ee ae 
Steamship agents iit 
Relatives or friends 12 


| Own initiative 11 
100 
Number promised 
Sd SS ee ee 
{ Steamship agent 63 
| Friends 3 
‘Number not promised work 34 
100 


The glowing accounts of the marvel- 
lous prosperity of the United States and 
promises of work induced the conserva- 
tive Bulgarian peasant to leave home. 
This was the work of the steamship 
company agent. As the table shows, 
sixty-three per cent of the men were ac- 
tually promised work by the agents who 
were looking for steerage passengers.* 

The evidence collected shows that the 
method of the agent is simple. One of 
the men said, “He came to the inn and 
read letters from the United States which 
said unskilled workmen often earned 
$200 a month and three dollar a day 
jobs were so abundant that a man after 
landing only had to choose which one he 
would take.” Other testimony showed 
that advertisements were sometimes in- 
serted in the newspapers, promising high 
wages and steady work. Very often the 
steamship companies employ Bulgarian 
agents both in Europe and in this coun- 
try. For example, a Bulgarian was in 
the steamship and employment agency 
‘business in St. Louis; his brother worked 
for the steamship company in Bulgaria. 
‘One man was persuaded to come and se- 
cured work through the St. Louis agent. 
Relying upon this man, who was, he sup- 
posed, his one friend in the country, the 
newly arrived immigrant gave the agent 
his letters to be addressed and sent home. 

1This may perhaps account for the large num- 
ber of immigrants from Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro who are denied admission for viola- 
tion of the contract labor law. The total num- 
ber debarred for this cause in 1907 was 590, of 
whom 344 were from these countries.—See re- 


port of the commissioner of immigration for 
1907, page 10. 
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Later he was surprised to learn that he 
had written to the man from whom he 
had borrowed his passage money that he 
could send him two or three times the 
amount of the loan any time.? 

Although entirely false, this served its 
purpose. “You can imagine,” said Mr 
Doseff, “what the effect of a story like 
this would be on the minds of such simple 
people as the Bulgarian peasants. Gath- 
ered in the only coffee house in the vil- 
lage, they discuss the situation, reread 
the letter from’ the fellow viliager who 
has gone to the United States and then 
decide that they too will try to get to that 
blessed land.” Not all the stories were 
false; but the Bulgarians did not know 
the extent of the country and the higher 
cost of living and so could not properly 
estimate the value of the information 
they had received as to wages and seasons 
of work. 

Having decided to come, the first diffi- 
culty was to obtain their passage money. 
Because of the lack of transportation 
facilities in Bulgaria, there is little en- 
couragement for the farmer to raise more 
than enough to supply his own simple 
wants and so he has little or no ready 
money. Most of the men either own land 
themselves or will inherit it upon the 
death of their fathers, and by offering 
their own or their father’s land as secur- 
ity, they were able to borrow the neces- 
sary money. Mr. Doseff’s schedules 
showed that only thirty-two per cent of 
his men secured their passage from the 
sale of cattle or their own earnings while 
seventy-eight per cent mortgaged their 
farms. These loans were made at enor- 
mous costs as the following table of rates 
of interest paid for passage money by 
one hundred immigrants shows: 


To Banks 


Number that paid....... 8%.... 5 
To Merchants 

Number that paid....... PANIES eee Pah 

A li) oy Stk arya 809 oy. vais L 


"This accords with what is said in the report 
of the commissioner of immigration for 1907, page 
61, in regard to the “letter to the home folk as 
a cause of immigration’: The worst of it is that 
there are evidences that this endless chain letter 
is seized upon by the promoters and money lend- 
ers to further their interests and no opportunity 
lost to encourage both the writing and exten- 
sive dissemination of such missives. 
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To Money Lenders 


Number that paid....... 10%.. 16 
LE RN Sie rte 12%.. 4 
Bh eRe So He 20%.. 8 
ites (Ma eer eeeta 40%.. 13 
ay © 4 Posteo. 50%.. 7 
ie) >. Ba Soe 60%.. akg? 

To Steamship Companies 
Number that paid....... 40%.. 5 
ceed” Nat eta BO Gees at ok 
Number not forced to borrow...... 22 

— 100 


Usually a man borrowed twenty-five 
napoleons and agreed to pay back thirty 
in six months. While most of the loans 
were made by professional Greek money 
lenders, the steamship companies some- 
times supplied not only enthusiasm but 
money at forty and fifty per cent. Most 
of the men were married and had families 
dependent upon them and their five acre 
farms. Still they started cheerfully, ex- 
pecting to redeem the mortgage in a 
few months and return home rich. But 
the disillusionment came very soon. Their 
confidence in the agent was shaken on 
the trip over. “He promised us”, said 
one man, “three meals a day and good 
food. When we boarded the boat we 
were given big bowls for our food and 
we joyfully noted their size. But it was 
one thing to get a big bowl and another 
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to get enough to eat. We were given 


rice soup and potatoes or bacon and.- 


sauerkraut. In the evening we used to- 
buy food from the sailors who managed. 
some way or another to get things from. 
the first and second cabin kitchens.” 

But their real troubles began after they 
reached the United States. Many of 
these Bulgarians are intelligent and cap- 
able workmen, but like most foreigners 
they must. serve an apprenticeship in the 
ranks of the unskilled until they learn 
the language and American methods of 
work. Most of them came in October 
just as the winter was coming on. Their 
chances of obtaining work at that season 
under favorable circumstances were small 
and during the financial depression of the 
past year it became impossible as is shown: 
by the following table of the period of 
residence of one hundred Bulgarians and. 
the amount of work since their arrival in 
the United States: 


Length of Residence. 


Number of men who had been in U. S. 


More than’ :8) months... 5... aes 14 
Number of men who had been in U. S. 
S \MOntlis.. Fes. Sascha ans Were oe as i 
Number of men who had been in U. S. 
More) than 7 months?.. cc. see eee ee 7 
Number of men who had been in U. S. 
More than’ 6 Months. a. ones eee 46. 
Number of men who had been in U. S. 
5 OMONEhS.< <..Sic aie ete eta kee ee 22 
Number of men who had been in U. S. 
£ MONEN Sia on cas othe ae eI 4 
100 


January 9 


—_ rs, 


1909 


' Work Since Coming. 
‘Number of men who had had work 


2-15 days shovelling snow........ 16 
‘Number of men who had had work 
Less than 8 months at jobs other 
than snow shovelling. 
“Number of men who had had work 
More tian 3 months. 


100 


When the investigation was made in 
May the men had been here on an aver- 
vage about six months and yet in that 
-time sixteen per cent had had no work at 
all, another sixteen per cent had had only 
a few days’ work shovelling snow after 
the February storms, and fifty-two per 
cent had had less than three months’ work 
since coming to America. The wages the 
men received for this work which lasted 
.a few days or a few months are shown in 
the following table: 


“Number of men who received over $2.. 2 
Namber of men who received $1.50 to $2 51 
Number of men who received $1.25.... 9 
“Number of men who received $1 agate 8 
Number of men who received less than 

Ree amr ees aes mone See dats ene oes et: 
“Number of men who were paid by the 

TEETER PES A ae ee ees a 
Number of men who had no work...... 16 


Under a fellow-countryman who has 
learned some English and can act as in- 
terpreter, immigrant men usually find em- 
ployment on railroad construction work 
all over the country. The work is tem- 
porary from its very nature and can be 
obtained only from a casual labor center 
such as Chicago. Unable to secure work 
of this sort from the free employment 
_offices as maintained by the State of Illin- 
.ois, the foreigner is compelled to rely 
.on the private employment agencies. The 
Bulgarians had the same experience with 
-these agencies that most immigrants as 
well as the hard pressed and unskilled 
American workmen have. They suffered 
-from overcharging, division of fees with 
.contractors,! and misrepresentations of 

1This is discussed at greater length in an ar- 
ticle on The Chicago Employment Agency and 


the Immigrant Worker in The Journal of Sociol- 
.ogy, November, 1908. 
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the work offered but they secured enough 
work to convince them that this was the 
only way to get jobs in America and 
they paid whatever was demanded as a 
gambler stakes his last dollar on the 
chance of winning. How much they paid 
is shown by the following table of fees 
paid to employment agencies: 


Number that paid from $0.25 to $1..... 14 
Number that paid from 1. to 5.00.. 7 
Number that paid from 5.00 to 10.00.. 26 


Number that paid over 10.00........... 12 
Number that paid) no fees............e-- 41 
100 


The fees were high and, what was more 
serious, they brought little return. One 
man who came in October paid an agent 
$18.50 and secured twenty days’ work, 
ten at $2.00 a day and ten at $1.50 a day. 
Another who left seven children in Bul- 
garia and had been here a year last May, 
paid $8.50 and had in all two months’ 
work at $1.75 a day. And still another, 
a blacksmith by trade who had been here 
six months, had had five days’ work at 
$1.00 a day and to secure this he paid 
$7 in fees. Fifty of the men paid one 
agent $6 each for a job on the railroad. 
They were sent to Abingdon, near Peoria, 
Ill., found no work, were without money 
and so walked back to Chicago, eating 
raw corn.on the way. An effort was 
made by Mr. Doseff to have the money 
refunded but he was unsuccessful. The 
agent had paid to the contractor half of 
the $300 he had collected from the men, 
supposedly for railroad fare although the 
company’s books showed no stch receipts. 
The agent claimed that the men refused 
to work without an interpreter. The 
Board of Commissioners attempted a 
compromise; the agent’s license was re- 
voked but the fees were not returned to 
the Bulgarians. Another group was sent 
by an agency to Leslie, Ark., to work on 
a railroad which was being built from 
that place to Searcy, Ark. About half 
of them got work and the others, having 
no money, were forced to walk back. 
These men recovered the fourteen dollar 
fee each of them had paid and were so de- 
lighted that they forgot how many days’ 
work they had lost and how much they 
had suffered in that long walk from west- 
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ern Arkansas to northeastern Illinois, and 
fortunately did not think of asking for 
damages. 

The agents were not the only ones 
who took advantage of the Bulgarians. 
Two men, older than-most of those who 
came and who have wives and children 
on their mortgaged land at home, worked 
for a contractor in Michigan for forty- 
five days and were paid twenty-five dol- 
lars apiece. A young man of nineteen 
worked with a construction gang for 
forty days and was paid three dollars. 

These are some of 
the experiences the 
Bulgarians had dur- 
ing the past winter. 
That their misfor- 
tunes are typical not 
only of their own race 
but of others is un- 
questioned; indeed 
they were much better 
looked after than 
many other foreign- 
ers, for their leaders 
were especially active 
in their behalf. For 
example, thousands of 
foreigners in Granite 
City and Madison, Ill., 
who formerly found 
employment in the 
rolling mills, found- 
ries and car shops of 
that neighborhood, 
were out of work last 
year, among them 
many Bulgarians. P. 
D. Vasileff, a Bul- 
garian Methodist minister, secured the 
help of influential Americans in Granite 
City. They appealed to Governor De- 
neen. He was sympathetic; called up the 
superintendent of the South Side F’ree 
Employment Office in Chicago and urged 
him to make a special effort to place the 
Bulgarians. 
but were disappointed. Fifty were given 
from three to six days’ work by the Chi- 
cago Traction Company and then dis- 
charged. A few days’ werk obtained in 
this way and a few more after each 


The men hoped for much’ 
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snowfall was the only work the men had 


during the winter and early spring. In — 


the fall many of them had rented houses 
and lived together; others were in Bul- 
garian lodging houses, but the co-oper- 
ative housekeeping soon had to be 
abandoned and the lodging house keep- 
ers were poor and could not give the 
men credit. News began to come from: 


home that the mortgage was due, the wife- 


was sick or the children needed food,. 


and the despair of the men increased. It 


was then that Mr. Doseff planned an ap- 


peal to Mayor Busse: 


and the little Bul- 


employed” was start- 


city hall. The men 
they did not get work, 
but the demonstration: 
was not without its ef- 
fect. Temporary re- 
lief was given by the 
organized charities of 
the city and a special 
effort was made to get 
the men work. With 
the. coming of warm 
weather work on the 
railroads and_ street 
car lines was begun 
and during the sum- 
mer the Bulgarians 
had jobs at such work, 
paying them from 
$1.25 to $1.75 a day. 
But this is seasonal 
work which ended in 
the fall and the men have had to pay 
from four to five dollars a month for 
board so they are returning to Chicago 
with insufficient money to live without 
work during the winter. 

These Bulgarians are splendid material 
for skilled workmen,—strong, quiet, so- 
ber, intelligent and eager to work., There 
should be some way by which they could 
be turned more quickly and with much 


less suffering into the valuable citizens. 


they are sure to become. 


garian “army of un-- 
ed on its march to the: 


did not see the mayor,. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETINGS 


PROF. FRANK A. FETTER 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


One of the speakers at the banquet in 
Atlantic City on Wednesday evening, re- 
ferred to the combined meeting of the 
societies as “a four-ring circus.” The 
number and bewildering variety of sub- 
jects considered make it impossible for 
anyone to attend all the sessions, or to 
get a unified impression of the meetings. 
It may be well, therefore, to observe that 
the four associations, though founded un- 
der different circumstances and for dif- 
ferent immediate ends, yet are closely re- 
lated at many points and in their larger 
purpose. 

The American Statistical Association, 
organized long before the Civil War, is 
the oldest of these societies. It long lim- 
ited the field of its intérest, retained a 
local habitation in Boston and held few 
if any meetings until a few years ago. 
Its influence, however, has been continu- 
ously for sound methods in social inves- 
tigation and its members have been active 
in the promotion of all the other so- 
cieties. 


The American Economic Association, 


now about to celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, had as its original purposes 
the broadening of the plan of economic 
study in America and the quickening of 
its spirit both through historical study 
and through the promotion of social re- 
form. But from the first the majority 
of its members have been interested main- 
ly in the financial and commercial prob- 
lems of economics. For years attempts 
were made in vain to extend the pro- 
gram at the economic meetings to corre- 
spond with the broadening interests of 
social students. For a time, it seemed 
that the Economic Association might be 
developed into a social federation with 
subdivisions devoted to political science, 
social philosophy, social .reform, finan- 
cial and commercial problems. 

As these hopes were disappointed, the 
Sociological Society came into existence 
and furnished a forum for the discussion 
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of questions for which there was no other 
adequate scientific conference. Thus 
was created a novel and _ interesting 
grouping of philosophic students of so- 
ciology with the ethical school of econo- 
mists and with social reformers. 

The highest usefulness of the Econom- 
ic Association in the cause of scientific 
study required that it should not enter 
into practical reform movements; yet 
many members chafed under this limita- 
tion. With the development of interest in 
the cause of social reform, the Association 
for Labor Legislation was created to give 
expression to certain convictions and 
energies. 

At the meeting in Atlantic City, these 
four organizations came together for the 
first time, each as a free agent, but each 
to some degree co-operating with the 
others in the preparation of the program. 
Many are asking what the effect will be 
of thus meeting. 

The Sociological Society as its main 
contribution presents certain broader 
aspects of social questions and gives due 
recognition to some subtler motives and 
forces such as prejudices, traditions and 
sympathies of which the economists have 
doubtless taken too little account. The 
Sociological Society dares to attempt a 
breadth of treatment which the econo- 
mists, more cautious, avoid, but the stim- 
ulating effect of which they hardly can 
gainsay. 

The economist “as such” has not been a 
reformer, but the impulse to action when 
one has arrived at some convictions on 
social questions, is a healthy thing. It 
is significant that nearly every member of 
the Association for Labor Legislation has 
long been a member of the Economic As- 
sociation. In the one character he con- 
siders calmly the theory of wages and 
profits; in another character he works as 
citizen and as sympathetic reformer for 
juster conditions in social legislation. 

The Statistical Association exercises its 
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influence for good, upon all the other 
branches ‘of. study. Though the statis- 
ticians were few in number, in the cor- 


ridors of the hotel between the meetings * 


could be heard many discussions of sta- 
tistical method in its relation to the mani- 
fold problems in the other fields. It is 
to be hoped that this experiment of meet- 
ing with the other societies has so justi- 
fied itself that the plan will be continued 
in the future. 

The Economic Association is the larg- 
est of this group and remains the central 
one in many respects. The very co-oper- 
ation with the other associations is tend- 
ing perhaps to confine its discussions (in 
other than joint sessions) to the more 
commercial aspects of industrial prob- 
lems, while at the same time its individual 
members are influenced by the presence 
of students having other interests. The 
joint session with the Association for 
Labor Legislation presented a program 
of high character and one that will be 
productive of more vital teaching on the 
subject of industrial insurance, as well 
as of immediate results in legislation. The 
joint session with the Sociological So- 
ciety on the subject of the effects of mod- 
ern industry upon family life, exemplified 
in a high degree the possibility of com- 
bining social sympathy and fervor with 
efficient investigation and sound social 
theorizing. 

The mutual good-natured criticism by 
the members of the various societies does 
more than add to the gaiety of nations; it 
serves to prevent the growth of a self- 

satisfied spirit and it stimulates each to 
the efforts to justify its own methods and 
field of work. Underlying this criticism 
there is in the mind of each a feeling of 
respect for the other’s work and a rec- 
ognition of its necessity. The member- 
ship of the various societies is a curiously 
overlapping one and many individuals 
participated in the discussions of two or 
more of these societies in the same day. 
While, therefore, there is lacking any ex- 
ternal unity of organization, these meet- 
ings are becoming each year more effec- 
tive in the development of thought on the 
fundamental problems of our American 
social life, and the personal meeting and 
interchange of thought are serving to 
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develop , in American students a greater 
sénse of the solidarity existing in the 
formal subdivisions of social study. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


PROF. W. M. DANIELS 


University of Wisconsin 


Harmony with the environment is the 
secret of success. The well-worn adage 
was fully exemplified at the recent meet- 
ings at Atlantic City. There the Ameri- 
can Economic Association with its sister 
organizations,—the Sociological Society, 
the Association for Labor Legislation, 
and the American Statistical Society,— 
met for their annual session from Decem- 
ber 28 to December 31. Haddon Hall was 
the common headquarters, and its corri- 
dors and reception rooms afforded a 
holiday welcome to the throng of mem- 
bers in attendance. The board walk, too, 
was a constant lure to old friends who 
threaded the mazes of social problems 
while sniffing the invigorating salt air. 

But if the sea was a distraction from 
the listening to papers and the discussion 
of projects, there was no other distrac- 
tion. No well-meaning public function- 
ary was embarrassed by the uncongenial 
task of bidding a formal welcome to vis- 
itors of alien temperament. No universi- 
ty don was called on to proffer an unctu- 
ous and time-consuming greeting in the 
name of an absentee faculty. And no 
series of social routs, private dinners, 
and exclusive assemblies insinuated its 
dead hand into the closely numbered 
hours which are always told off to the last 
moment on these occasions to the claim- 
ant demands of a throng of pressing 
issues, 

If the recent meeting can be taken as 
a harbinger, the epithet of “dismal” will 
not much longer encumber the province 
of economics. For the human note was 
everywhere struck. The starting point 
and the goal of our science, as Roscher 
finely says, is man,—his well-being, ma- 
terial and spiritual; and even Mr. Rus- 
kin, could he have been present in the 
flesh, would not have felt the need to 
reiterate his dictum that “there is no 
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_ wealth but life.” President Patten’s an- 
nual address, for example, on The Mak- 
ing of Economic Literature was -a 
sprightly plea for making it human, inter- 
esting, understandable. And if, in whim- 
‘sical fashion, Professor Patten gave ut- 
terance to an occasional paradox, his well- 
earned: title to being first in the lively 
affection of American economists was evi- 
denced by his critics’ avoidance of any- 
thing that could savor of antagonism to 
one so universally admired and endeared. 
Equally notable was it that Prof. J. B. 
Clark, the Theoretiker par excellence, 
pursued a quest which had for its finding 
that peaceful unionism without resort to 
monopoly which makes for hastening the 
just equation of labor and its rightful 
pay. 

The dominance of the social and -hu- 
man interest by no means excluded the 
discussion of ‘those more recondite and 
technical problems which once laid claim 
to monopolize the economist's attention. 
Thus the central bank, its advantages and 
the difficulty of its attainment, was dis- 
criminatingly canvassed by Horace 
White, Paul M. Warburg and others. 
The tariff, too, like the poor, is with us 
always. But here again the note was of 
the practical, opportunist type,—not the 
bitter doctrinaire tocsin of d priori infalli- 
bility, nor the scornful, contemptuous re- 
joinder of the self-styled practical man. 
Professor Emery, who read the leading 
paper on the subject, intoned the need of 
“getting together,” and taking willingly 
an instalment of tariff reduction even if 
it was accorded by the self-interest of pro- 
ducers seeking a wider market. Mr. 
Stone’s paner on Dual Tariff Systems 
was significant of the trend of thought 
on the subject at present. It was a well- 
matured comparison by an administrative 
expert of rival methods of tariff adjust- 
ment, lying not in the hyperborean re- 
gions of first causes, but in the plane of 
practical politics. 

Nothing seems much further removed 
from the matter of immediate social bet- 
terment than the capitalization of public 
service cornorations. But the discussion 
upon Professor Bullock’s paper really 
focussed attention upon the best way to 
minister to a crying public need,—name- 
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ly, adequate transportation. Those who 
listened to the paper and the discussion 
could not miss the double risk that 
threatens. Over-regulation of security- 
issue, if it seeks to set aside market con- 


ditions can only jeopardize the capital in- 


vestment required by the public interest. 
Whereas, as Mr. Maltbie forcefully con- 
tended, absence of regulation often 
amounts, as in New York city, to turn- 
ing over the investor and the city dweller 
to thieves and robbers who masquerade 
under the soubriquet of high finance. 

The more highly specialized topics of 
interest were treated by the device of 
round-table sessions. With almost equal 
propriety they might be designated eco- 
nomic “‘smokers,” for they-proved to. be 
comfortable, informal discussions in.the 
smoking room of such matters.as account- 
ing, agricultural economics, and inland 
water transportation. 

With some fifty-seven .names on. the 
program of those who offered or dis- 
cussed papers, it-is a matter of real dif- 
ficulty to single out for special commen- 
dation all those who are entitled thereto. 
It can hardly be deemed an invidious 
choice, however, to mention for unique 
approval the group which best typified 
the dominant tide of economic interest. 
This group comprised those whose lead- 
ing idea was that men and women are the 
greatest national asset of every nation, 
and that mechanical appliances of produc- 
tion and trade have only a borrowed im- 
portance as they minister to the general 
well-being of flesh and blood. Professor 
Farnam’s presidential address to the labor 
legislation section was a noteworthy il- 
lustration of this rational altruism of 
social solidarity. He drew a moving con- 
trast between the abhorrent short-sighted- 
ness of the selfish individualism which de- 
clares “the public be damned” and “after 
us the deluge,” and the saner social vision 
of the founders of the republic who 
sought no less to “establish justice” in 
their own day than to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their pos- 
terity. 

The same general commendation must 
be deservedly accorded to the various 
representatives of the recent Pittsburgh 
Survey. It is something of an innovation 
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in the program of the Economic Associa- 
tion to schedule lady speakers and to find 
them excellently versed in their own 
provinces of investigation. But it was a 
real pleasure to witness Miss Eastman 
castigating the ruthless American method 
of facussing the shock of industrial acci- 
dent upon the unfortunate individual suf- 
ferer and his family. Miss Byington’s 
study of the way the mill life in Home- 
stead reacts upon the domestic life of the 
operatives was a thoughtful piece of 
analysis which evoked very real enthusi- 
asm for its intrinsic excellence. The gen- 
eral summary of the results of the survey 
by Edward T. Devine was an excellently 
massed piece of presentation, and the 
spontaneous burst of applause which 
greeted his utterance as to the right way 
of restoring to the worker the surplus 
wealth created in the Pittsburgh region 
was so phrased “that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed.” “Not 
by gifts of libraries, galleries, technical 
schools, and. parks, but by the cessation 
of toil one day in seven and sixteen hours 
in twenty-four, by the increase of wages, 
by the sparing of lives, by the prevention 
of accidents, and by raising the standards 
of domestic life, should the surplus come 
back to the people of the community in 
which it was created.” 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


PROF..E. A. ROSS 


University of Wisconsin 


The sociologists selected as the general 
subject for the meeting,—The Family in 
Modern Society. Each session was de- 
voted to some one question pertaining to 
the fate of the family amid the conditions 
of to-day. ‘The first question considered 
was How do Home Conditions React 
Upon the Family? Mrs. Gilman showed 
that the industries which once gave wives 
occupation in their homes are slipping 
away and that most of the processes 
which still remain are destined likewise 
to depart. She argued that either women 
must remain nearly useless in. the home, 
thus throwing the entire burden of family 
maintenance upon the husband, or else be- 
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come producers outside the home and 
contributors to the family income. 

Prof. Zueblin considered the effect of 
economic dependence on women and con- 
cluded that it dwarfs her personality, sub- 
ordinates her to the male point of view 
and depresses the spiritual relation be- 
tween husband and wife below the level it 
might attain. 

Dr. Rubinow dissented from Mrs. Gil- 
mans’ plea for married women going in- 
to industry. Such a course may be best 
for the middle class wife but among wage 
earners the family is better off if the wife 
busies herself with the work in the home. 

The session on Social Diseases and the 
Family left a profound impression on all. 
Dr. Morrow’s paper was a somber revela- 
tion of the role of venereal diseases in 
breaking up the family and lent a sinister 
significance to the increasing resort of 
wives to the divorce court. The discus- 
sion developed a strong demand for some 
remedy, some proposing to protect the 
innocent woman from contamination by 
the diseased male by requiring a pre- 
matrimonial examination of the groom, 
others insisting that the knowing infec- 
tion of the wife be made a crime. 

The joint session with the Economic 
Association disclosed the family in the 
relentless grasp of latter day industrial 
forces which shape it without respect to 
the transmitted ideals of the family or 
the preferences of. its members. The 
papers presenting the findings of the 
Pittsburgh Survey showed how an indus- 
try like steel making projects conditions 
which the working population cannot in 
the least alter and to which the family 
structure must conform. This exhibit 
probably sounded the death knell of 


laissez faire in the minds of many of the | 


listeners. The feeling was rife that if 
industry in obedience to its gravitation 
toward. maximum profits, thus blindly 
dominates and deforms men and their 
most cherished institutions, it is high 
time industry be brought under the con- 
trol of the social will. 


The next session considered how the 


access of women to the col'eges and the 


callings reacts upon the family. The con- 


sensus was that. while the higher educa- 


tion of young women does not perceptibly 


—— 
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turn them away from wifehood and moth- 
erhood, the entrance of women into fac- 
tory and office gives rise to a number of 
anti-family reactious and certainly pre- 
sents a real social problem. 

No session called forth so interesting a 
clash of opinion as that dealing with the 
question, Has the Freer Granting of Di- 
vorce Proved to Be an Evil? Professor 
Howard cleared away many false no- 
tions regarding the motives of ‘the in- 
creasing divorce rate and presented it as 
part of a process of individualization pre- 
liminary to a new socialization on a high- 
er plane. He showed what must happen 
when women with their high and rising 
ideal of the marriage relation find them- 
selves yoked to men with a low ideal. 
Drunkenness, cruelty, sexual disease and 
desertion were shown to be respcnsible 
for much divorce and the severing of the 
legal bond was presented in the light of 
a remedy for bad marriages. He exhort- 
ed reformers to find the means of lessen- 
ing the number of bad marriages rather 
than narrow the door of exit from con- 
' jugal wretchedness. 

A dramatic note was struck when a 
brilliant Catholic lawyer eloquently pre- 
sented in uncompromising terms the me- 
dieval ecclesiastical view of marriage and 
divorce and challenged the jurisdiction of 
civil society over the matter. 

It was noteworthy that so completely 
did the welfare of the children and the in- 
terests of society engross the attention of 
some of the speakers that the happiness 
of the mismated spouses themselves was 
quite left out of consideration. The clos- 
ing speaker was obliged to recall the 
truth that divorce never dissolved a 
hapny marriage. 

The closing session which considered 
how far the members of the family 
shouid be individualized in the eyes of 
the state, brought out little difference of 
opinion. The achieved limitations of the 
authority of the “head” of the family in 
the interest of wife and children were 
accepted as salutary. 

Upon the general drift of the discus- 
sions of the sessions certain interesting 
observations may be made: 

1. No one was disposed to call in 
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question the right of organized society to 
standarize the sex and family relations. 

2. All were impressed with the sover- 
eignty of economic conditions over the 
structure of the family. 

3. It was borne in upon all that the 
American family is in an unstable posi- 
tion and that changes are certain to come 
in the near future. 


THE AMERICAN ASSQOCIA- 
TION FOR LABOR 


LEGISLATION 
PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS 


University of Wisconsin 


The American Association for Labor 
Legislation held its second annual meet- 
ing when the Statistical Association was 
holding its seventieth meeting, the Eco- 
nomic Association its twenty-first and the 
Sociological Society its third. The 
youngest of the group, it marks the prac- 
tical outcome towards which the others 
have been converging. First statistics, 
the means of measuring the amount and 
movement of social forces; next econom- 
ics, the analysis and valuation of the more 
compelling forces; then sociology, the co- 
ordinating and balancing of all the forces; 
then legislation, the control of the forces 
for social ends. Indeed, Professor Pat- 
ten, as president of the Economic Asso- 
ciation, went to the extreme limit in urg- 
ing economists not to write bulky mono- 
graphs for consumption by other econo- 
mists, but to devote themselves to jour- 
nalism and legislation. And Professor 
Farnam, in a remarkable address, showed 
that the field of what is too narrowly 
known as labor legislation really covers 
the whole of sociology, for its object is 
the preservation of the race. Lifting it 
above the mere struggle for class advan- 
tage, he gave to labor legislation the 
noble purpose which he described as 
“posteritism.”’ And by an illuminating 
analogy. with monetary legislation he 
established both the sound economic basis 
and the economic limitations of labor leg- 
islation. Protective legislation, that 
which cares for the life, health and morals 


: of the next Darievarion: permissive legis- 
lation, that which permits and regulates 
forms. of self-help, like unions and benefit 
societies ; laws bestowing pecuniary. bene- 
fits, such as workmen’s insurance, old age 
pensions; these are the three types of 
labor legislation, to be valued in propor- 
tion as they avoid helping any one-class at 
the expense of another and in proportion 
as they are guided by the interests of 
posterity. 

Professor Farnam was followed by 
Miss Crystal Eastman, of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, in a telling description of the 
existing chaotic treatment of industrial 
accidents, and a keen analysis of the pro- 
visions that should be embodied in ra- 
tional legislation on the subject. Dr. Max 
O. Lorenz, of the Wisconsin Bureau of 
Labor, offered:a plan of compulsory state 
insurance with equal contributions by 
employer and employe, the payment of a 
license computed on the hazard of the in- 
dustry to exempt the employer from fur- 
ther liability. These papers, with the dis- 
cussion that followed by Mr. Hoffman of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company 
of America, Professor Henderson of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Frankel, 
of the Russell Sage Ioundation, brought 
together five persons, who, in the present 
stage of the subject matter, are entitled 
to be known as the leading experts on in- 
dustrial insurance in this country. The 
large audience and its close attention 
demonstrated the awakening of the public 
mind to the subject as well as the mastery 
of the subject by the speakers. 

The meeting was fortunate in having 
an address by Prof. Adam Shortt on the 
Canadian Trades Dispute Act. Professor 
Shortt has been umpire in a dozen dis- 
putes brought under this act, and his 
analysis of its strong and weak points 
was exactly what is needed by those who 
contemplate similar legislation in our 
states. 

These papers were so comprehensive 
and so largely technical that a summary 
cannot be given here, but they will be 
found invaluable when published in the 
proceedings of the association. Indeed, 
the character of all the discussions is an 
earnest of the practical and expert work 
which may be expected of the Association 
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$6 Labor Legislation. They showed that 
the period of economic generalization has 
given way to the period of constructive 
details. 

Others who took part in the technical] 
and administrative discussions of the as- 


_ sociation were C. H. Verrill, representa- 


tive of the United States Bureau of Labor 
at the meeting of the International As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation at Lu- 
cerne in September; and Mrs. I'lorence 
Kelley, representative of the American 
Association at. that meeting. ’ 

The most important action taken by 
the association was the provision for a 
salaried executive secretary who shall or- 
ganize state branches and promote the 
investigations and propaganda of the 
association. 


THE AMERICAN STATIS- 


TICAL ASSOCIATION 
C. W. DOTEN 


Departing from the time-honored cus- 
tom of holding its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, where it was organized sixty-nine 
years. ago, the American Statistical As- 
sociation joined with the three other as- 
sociations meeting at Atlantic City, De- 
cember 28-31. There were over. one 
hundred members in attendance, many of 
them, of course, being members also of 
one or more of the other associations. 
No attempt was made to carry out an 
elaborate program of its own cn this oc- 
casion, but two joint sessions were held 
with the American Sociological Society, 
besides one separate session for a busi- 
ness meeting and the discussion of sub- 
jects within its own distinctive field of 
work. 

At the first joint section, Monday even- 
ing, December 28, the presidential ad- 
dress by Vice-president S. N. D. North, 
director of the United States Bureau of 
the Census, was read by the secretary. 
The subject of Mr. North’s address was 
The Relation of Statistics to Sociology 
and Economics. In his masterful devel- 
opment of this theme Mr. North traced 
the progress of statistical work in the 
United States since the taking of the 
first census in 1790, and showed how vital 
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is the connection. between these two sci- 
ences and statistics, whether the latter 


be regarded as an independent science or: 


merely as a method. He held that it is 
absurd to suppose that every social or 
economic problem is susceptible of a sta- 
tistical solution, and yet that it can be 
shown conclusively that wherever sociolo- 
gists and economists have been able. to 


obtain comparable numerical data and to. 


apply approved methods of statistical 
analysis real progress has resulted. 

The truth of Mr. North’s assertions was 
convincingly demonstrated to those who 
had the good fortune to hear Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill's admirable paper on The 
Statistics of. Marriage and Divorce at the 
second joint session on Wednesday fore- 
noon, December 30. Here we have a 
great moral and social problem concern- 
ing which adequate and reliable, if not 
absolutely accurate and complete, statis- 
tics are available, owing to the investiga- 
tions which have been conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures pre- 
sented by Dr. Hill afforded a sound basis 
of facts for the general discussion of the 
question, Has the Freer Granting of Di- 
vorce Proved an Evil? which followed. 
Those who attended this meeting came 
away with a clearer conception of the 
magnitude of the problem and the tend- 
encies in this phase of the development 
of “the family in modern society,” what- 
ever may have been their state of mind in 
regard to the necessity for or methods 
of reform. 

In his annual report the secretary called 
particular attention to the increasing ac- 
tivity of the association and to the rap- 
idly growing interest in its work, as indi- 
cated by the demand for its publications 
and the accessions to its membership dur- 
ing the past year. Seventy-six new mem- 
bers and fourteen subscribers were added 
during the year, bringing the total maii- 
ing list up to 752, the highest point at- 
tained in many years. This gratifying 
growth of this old association, which was 
a pioneer among scientific organizations 
in this country, is an evidence of the in- 
creasing demand for high standards .and 
sound methods in the “rapidly growing 
volume of,statistical work being turned 
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out by the multitudinous public and ae 
vate agencies in this country. 

An analysis of the membership of the 
association shows that it is international 
in its constituency, having representatives 
of thirty states and eight foreign coun- 
tries on its list. Its list of subscribers 
covers a still larger sumber of foreign 
countries. 

Two interesting and instructive papers 
were read at this meeting: one, by Wil- 
liam C. Hunt of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus on The Classification of Occupations; 
and the other, by Prof. William B. Bailey 
of Yale University, on The Teaching of 
Statistics. Mr. Hunt treated in an ex- 
haustive manner the development of cen- 
sus methods of handling this extremely 
difficult problem. He discussed also the 
plans for the future which the permanent 
Bureau of the Census has in contempla- 
tion. 
Professor Bailey’ s interesting paper 
and the discussion by Prof. W. Z. Ripley 
of Harvard University, Dr. Grover G. 
Huebner of the University of Pennsyl- ° 
vania and others, disclosed the fact that 
statistics occupies an important place in 
the curriculums of many colleges and uni- 
versities and that it is a subject which is 
appealing year by year to larger numbers 
of students. The reason for this is not 
far to seek if we note the extent to which 
the statistical method is being applied in 
business’ management as well as in eco- 
nomic and social studies. Moreover, the 
number of civil service positions open to 
young men with a training of this sort is 
rapidly growing. Such positions afford 
good salaries from the start and also hold 
out excellent inducements in the way of 
promotion and distinction to those who 
show aptitude for this kind of work. 

It is the purpose of the association to 
hold its next annual meeting in New 
York city next December and to secure 
the attendance and participation in its 
program of some of its prominent for- 
eign members. . The association is also 
making plans to participate in the Fif- 
teenth International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography which is to meet in 
Washington in September, 1910. , 

At the regular business«meeting of the 
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association, Tuesday evening, Vice-presi- 
dent Frederick L. Hoffman presiding, 
the following officers were elected: 


President, Garroll D. Wright;. vice-presi- 
dents, S. N. D. North, Walter F. Willcox, 
Frederick L. Hoffman, Henry W. Farnam, 
John M. Glenn; librarian, Horace G. Wad- 
lin; treasurer, S. B. Pearmain; secretary, 
Carroll W. Doten; counset.ors, Cressy L. 
Wilbur, John R. Commons, William H. Al- 
len; committee on publication, John Koren, 
Davis R. Dewey, Edward mM. Hartwell. 


JOTTINGS 


Elmira Gets a Tuberculosis Sanatorium.— 
A suitable site and a thoroughly modern and 
well equipped hospital for the care of per- 
sons having tuberculosis, are the gifts which 
have been made to the city of Elmira, on the 
condition that this hospital shall be main- 
tained in a completely up-to-date manner by 
the city at public expense, to be free to citi- 
zens of Elmira, except that the hospital 
may receive compensation for the treatment 
therein, to the extent of a patient’s ability 
to pay,—a plan said to be in perfect accord 
with the most scientific principles of modern 
philanthropy. The public-spirited - citizens 
who are the donors of this hospital, are Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Rapelyea. During the 
latter part of the month of November, the 
city of Elmira was the scene of an active 
and vigorous campaign against tuberculosis, 
which was conducted by the State Charities 
Aid Association, and the New York State 
Department of Health, in connection with 
the Ninth New York State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. A series of meet- 
ings was held, extending throughout an 
envuire week, and the wimirans were aroused 
to the need of taking immediate steps with a 
view to stamping out this dread disease. 
Within the past year similar educational 
campaigns have been conducted in some fif- 
teen cities of the state, but in no city has 
such important action been taken so imme- 
diately following the campaign. It was the 
verdict of the International Congress on 
Luberculosis at Washington last September, 
that of all the measures which should be 
taken to prevent the spread of tuberculosis, 
there is no one which is equal in import- 
ance to that of the provision of hospital care 
for the advanced cases; and hence, Elmira 
has reason to be proud of herself for hav- 
ing her forces well in the van in this great 
struggle against the white plague. 


New York C. O. 8. Conference.—The first 
monthly conference under the auspices of 
the New York Charity Organization Society 
will be held in the assembly hall of the 
United Charities Building on January 19 at 
11 A. mM. These topics will be discussed: 
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The Industrial Schools of Germany, Dr. 
James P. Haney; The Establishment of a Su- 
burban Farm and Trade School for Colored 
Boys, William L. Bulkley, principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 80; Industrial Training for 
Crippled Children, W. Frank Persons, super- 
intendent of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. 


Workroom for Chicago Women.—During 
the summer months the work of the Chicago 
Jewish Charities was supplemented by the 
Council of Jewish Women, who maintain a 
workroom for women. This workroom has 
recently closed. The council had _  in- 
tended to employ thirty-five women, but 
so great was the demand that’ nearly 
fifty were assisted in this way. Four 
hours’ work daily was supplied for five 
days each week. Orders were taken by the 
women of the council and the finished’ work 
is now being delivered. Towels, aprons, 
vashcloths and other simple household ar- 
t.cles were sold to the patrons at the retail 
price of the material, no attempt being made 
to secure payment for the work of the 
women who were paid out of a special fund. 
The work supplied was given the women who 
had no other means of support and greatly 
aided them in meeting their expenses during 
the dull summer seasons. The regular sew- 
ing teachers of the Jewish Training Schools 
were in charge of the women and gave in- 
struction as well as. supervision. 
the warm summer days the baths were con- 
tinually open and the women were supplied 
with all possible facilities for their comfort 
while working. ay 


. _ 


E. Stagg Whitin’s Appointment.—kH. Stagg 
Whitin has been appointed expert in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the New York 
State Department of Labor. Mr. Whitin 
was the first of three candidates who quali- 
fied for the position on civil service examina- 
tion. According to the published announce- 
ment of the examination “the position re- 
quires a trained investigator in the field of 
applied economics, with demonstrated abil- 
ity to carry out independent investigations,” 
candidates not being required to appear at 
any place for examination but being rated 
on their training, personal records and sub- 
mitted papers, including published writings. 

In addition to university training in Co- 
lumbia University and the New York School 
of Philanthropy, Mr. Whitin brings to his 
new work practical experience as former sec- 
retary of the New York Welfare Committee 
of the National Civic Federation, in settle- 
ment work at Speyer School, New York, and 
as chairman of the compulsory education 
committee of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York. His doctor’s disserta- 
tion on Factory Legislation in Maine was 
recently published in the Columbia College 
Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. 


During: 
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THE SPOILS 
OF THE CENSUS 


In his last message to Congress Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “I strongly urge that 
the request of the director of the census 
in connection with the decennial work so 
soon to be begun be complied with, and 
that the appointments to the census force 
be placed under the civil service law, 
waiving the geographical requirements as 
requested by the director of the census.” 

The amendment to the bill which 
would have carried this recommendation 
into effect was defeated in both houses 
by a vote of about two to one. 

To those who will make use of the 
results of the census of IQIO it 1s not a 
matter of indifference that the wasteful 
methods of the spoilsmen should continue 
to govern the appointment of employes 
of the Census Bureau. The New York 
Evening Post calls the bill in its present 
spoils-saturated form, “a congressional 
erab for patronage.” As a result of lis 
experience as director of the eleventh 
census, Carroll D. Wright has stated that 
in his judgment the placing of the em- 
ployes under the classified service would 
have meant “a saving of two million dol- 
lars and more than a year’s time.” With 
a show of virtue, the defenders of the 
spoils system declare that they too stand 


for an examination, but an examina- 
tion which is non-competitive and 
for which only those shall be eli- 


gible who are recommended by_con- 
gressmen. Such an examination Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt has fittingly characterized 
as only “a cloak to hide the nakedness of 
the spoils system.” 

Statistics, if not accurate, are valueless. 
Loose work can never be efficient, and 
in the census it is indefensible. If Con~ 
gress is to allow so important an under- 
taking as the coming census to be sur- 
rendered to the patronage grabbers it will 
be little short of a public crime; and it 
is perhaps worth while to remember, 
when berating public officials, that the 
blood of the wicked shall be required at 
the hand of the watchman who neglects" 
to warn the wicked from his way. In 
this census matter it may be too late to 
turn the wicked from their way, but let 
it not be because those who would value. 
an intelligent and accurate census hold 
their peace. Public opinion should voice 
a vigorous protest and those members of 
Congress who would permit another cen- 
sus to be compiled in a manner designed 
primarily to benefit their personal ap- 
pointees, should be made subjects of 
prayer or reprobation, according as they 
sin through ignorance or against light. 


WHAT NEW YORK CITY 
AND STATE NEED MOST 


What New York, both the city and 
state, needs most, was the keynote of the 
discussion at the meeting held on the 
evening of January 8 in the interests of 
the Association of Tuberculosis Clinics 
of New York City at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Summed up briefly, the re- 
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marks of both Governor Hughes and 
Edward T. Devine lead to the conclusion 
that we need more emphasis in the 
efforts we are already exerting, and that 
we need to find new fields of labor to ex- 
ploit and new methods to exploit them. 

In the very opening of his address, 
after saying that the movement against 
tuberculosis indicated progress, Gov- 
ernor Hughes gave what he declares to 
be the true test of progress in these 
words: 


The test of our progress is not in the 
money we have, nor in the ingenuity we dis- 
play in various ways, but it is in the enlarge- 
ment of the area of our opportunity and the 
expansion of our collective life. If 
there is any field of effort in which we should 
all unite, it is in the field that relates to 
public health and the prevention of prevent- 
able disease. It is, therefore, the duty of 
everyone in both public and private life to 
do all in his power to strengthen the various 
agencies which are active to protect the pub- 
lic health. In this warfare against tuber- 
culosis we need private agencies and we 
need public assistance. One of the saddest 
facts, however, about this disease is that 
many cannot comply with the instructions 
they receive. It is well to talk of segrega- 
tion and the means to be taken against in- 
fection, but what can be done by the dweller 
in a tenement house room in which six or 
seven persons are living. We must reach 
the philanthropic hand down and seize them, 
as a brand from the burning. We need 
more than education and enlightenment. 


Governor Hughes then appealed for 
more. provisions for advanced cases of 
tuberculosis, particularly outside of New 
York city. 

we need two things, the work that the 
Association of Tuberculosis Clinics is doing 
with regard to the seeking out and caring 
for individual cases, and increased provision 
for advanced cases of tuberculosis. Just 
think that there were 5,400 advanced cases 
of tuberculosis dying in the state outside of 
New York last year, and only 250 beds to 
care for them! Every death from tubercu- 
losis may be said to be a stain on the honor 
of the state, certainly it is to the extent that 
it might have been prevented. 

If we were to make provision for one-half 
the number of fatal cases that now die in a 
year, we should have to provide for about 
3,500 cases in addition to the provision now 
being made in ..ew York city. Tnis would 
cost about $2,000,000, with another $1,200,000 
for maintenance. A large sum, you say, but 
we should save a hundred dollars for every 
dollar we spend in getting rid of this 
scourge, in increased productivity and effi- 
ciency. 
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In concluding his address the gov- 
ernor showed how it would be impos- 
sible to remove all these advanced cases 
to hospitals, and how it was necessary 
to have some well planned system of 
home treatment. In this connection he 
spoke of the work of the Association of 
Tuberculosis Clinics, and made a strong 
appeal for the popular support of this 
movement. 

Emphasizing the needs of the city, Mr. 
Devine spoke of three different kinds of 
work to be done: (1) hospitals and san- 
atoriums, as needed for early, interme- 
diate and advanced cases; (2) public 
education, similar to work done by the 
Tuberculosis Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society and the Health De- 
partment; (3) clinics, united and organ- 
ized in their efforts. 

The whole meeting, although emphas- 
izing the needs of city and state, did so 
with an optimism that was encouraging 
to the worst pessimist. The great need 
of the campaign seems to be money. 
As President John H. Finley of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, who 
presided, said: ‘This is a war indeed. 
The campaign is planned, however, and 
the disposition of the enemy’s forces is 
known. The enemy is no longer insid- 
ious in his attacks. He is watched. He 
is vulnerable. With sufficient means the 
white plague can be conquered.” 


THE PRICE LAW 
IN NEW JERSEY 


A determined effort is under way to 
repeal the Price compulsory education 
law passed with a rush at the close of 
the last session of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature. Employers of children and cer- 
tain educational authorities averse to in- 
terfering with those interests, are under- 
stood to be behind the campaign for re- 
peal. 

The Price law is one of the most ad- 
vanced and enlightened measures enacted 
for the protection and education of chil- 
dren in any state in: this country. It 
provides that all children must finish the 
work of the elementary grades and reach 
the fifteenth birthday before they cease 
attending a day school. Children who 
have not finished the required school 
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work must continue to attend a day 
school to the seventeenth birthday. Fi- 
nally, a child below the seventeenth birth- 
day must have a definite place of work 
assured before it can legally leave school. 

New Jersey is in excellent company in 
taking this step. Montana has forbidden 
all work in manufacture and commerce 
for children below the age of sixteen 
years. Colorado and Michigan require 
all children to complete the work of the 
eighth grade of the public schools, or to 
attend school to the sixteenth birthday. 
New Jersey simply attempts to keep 
some of her children in school one year 
longer than the nineteen enlightened 
states,—to the seventeenth birthday in- 
stead of the sixteenth: 

How far is industry really affected by 
the Price law, assuming that it will be 
enforced with increasing efficiency as the 
authorities and the people get accus- 
tomed to it? 

Much less than is generally assumed. 
Much work could still be done by chil- 
dren if the Price law were perfectly en- 
forced to-day. For instance, in farm 
work, domestic service, the street trades, 
etc., a child need not prove its age or 
get a certificate for employment. It need 
merely say it is seventeen years of age. 
The burden of proof as to the age of 
children in those occupations is on the 
educational authorities. There are al- 
ways more places open to girls in house- 
work than they can be induced to take. 
It will be clear gain for the housekeep- 
ers if they can get, for work out of 
school hours, girls fourteen to seventeen 
years of age who might have gone into 
factories and stores but for the Price 
law. 

It is only children who go into manu- 
facture and commerce who must get em- 
ployment certificates and furnish evi- 
dence of age. Out of school hours, all 
children fourteen years of age who have 
employment certificates may work at any 
occupation. 

In the messenger service, and indeed 
in all occupations, even at night, children 
thus equipped can be legally employed. 
It is, therefore, probable that a large 
amount of half-time work or out-of- 
school work will develop among children 
fourteen to seventeen years old. There 
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is no closing hour like that established 
by the New York law which requires 
that children below the age of sixteen 
years be sent home at five Pp. m. from 
factories and at seven Pp. M. from stores 
In New Jersey, in 1909, a boy fourteen 
years of age may legally work all night 
in a glass works provided that he goes 
to school in school hours. 

Under the clear and reasonable opin- 
ion rendered by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Gaskill last October, children four- 
teen years old may still get employment 
certificates as heretofore, but these cer- 
tificates are valid only for vacation, Sat- 
urday and after school hours for work 
in mills, stores, and workshops. No 
change is made in the duties of the fac- 
tory inspectors. Keeping children in 
school is the duty of the school author- 
ities alone. 

The children affected by the Price law 
are scattered in many industries and 
many communities. Probably the retail 
merchants, the glass manufacturers and 
the textile mills will be among the in- 
dustries hardest hit by its enforcement. 
The summer shutdown in the glassworks 
comes at the same time with the school 
vacations, so that the glass manufactur- 
ers cannot profit by the freedom of the 
fourteen year old boys to work during 
vacation. 

It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the number of children who finish 
the curriculum and can begin to work at 
the fifteenth birthday is large, and will 
increase under the stimulus of the Price 
law. These may be called the “stand- 
ard”. or “normal, childrem irom sathe 
point of view of this law. 

The foreign born children who reach 
New Jersey after the tenth birthday and 
are, therefore, likely to have to stay in 
school after they are fifteen years old, 
and work only out of school hours, are 
not an appalling number in any one com- 
munity. In Paterson, Camden, Jersey 
City, Newark and other industrial cen- 
ters some are always trickling in, of 
course, but the vast majority of work- 
ing children are born here or brought 
here in infancy and their earliest years. 

If, in any city, the supply of “normal 
or “standard” children does not fully 
meet the need of industry, there will be 
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no work left undone. There are several 
resources open to manufacturers and 
merchants. In the glass works, me- 
chanical substitutes for boys have been 
largely introduced in Illinois and Ohio to 
meet the stringent laws of those two 
great glass-manufacturing states, and the 
same devices are at the disposal of glass 
manufacturers in New Jersey who have 
been rather backward in introducing 
them, finding fourteen-year-old boys 
cheaper. In the same way retail mer- 
chants can introduce cash-carriers to 
take the place of cash-children, as is 
largely done in New York. 

Finally, where no such measure can be 
taken there will simply be a little more 
demand for older help, and that ts al- 
ways clear gain. 

In these days of tariff revision it 
would be particularly unwise for the 
glass trade and the textile industry to as- 
sert that they depend for their profits 
upon the labor of children between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen years. 
If they are so incompetently managed as 
that the public might well enquire why 
they have been among the most highly 


protected industries all these years? 
And should such protection be con- 
tinued ? 


No thinking person really believes that 
the manufacturing industries of New 
Jersey depend for success upon the labor 
of these children. The Price law is a wise 
and humane one, and will in the long 
run afford a body of unusually healthy, 
intelligent and valuable working people 
for a state destined to be one of the fore- 
most industrial powers in the Union. 


MRS. KELLEY 
ON THE PRICE LAW 


Florence Kelley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, in explaining 
the reason of her interest in the present 
active effort to repeal the Price law, 
said: 

“Tf the Price law can be saved to the 
children and enforced as vigorously as 
circumstances permit, there cannot fail 
to be an immense increase in efficiency 
all along the line, in the schools, in the 
homes, in the children who enter the in- 
dustrial world, and in the industries 
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themselves which will from year to year 
command an ever improving quality of 


youthful laborers. 


“Judging from the experience of other 
states which have enacted laws similar 
to this, though none has yet gone quite 
so far, what may we reasonably expect 
to happen? The native-born American 
children, and those brought here in in- 
fancy and their earliest years should all 
easily finish the required school work 
and be ready to go to work at the fif- 
teenth birthday. And these are the vast 
majority of our children. 

“The children who cannot finish the 
school requirement by the fifteenth birth- 
day are the subnormal and those who 
come to New Jersey at twelve years of 
age or older. Wherever records are well 
kept, it is found that the subnormal 
children are about one per cent of the 
whole number of children of school age. 
For these, being detained long in school 
is the greatest possible boon. It saves 
many of them from the juvenile court 
and the reformatory. For these when al- 
lowed to go out from school on the 
ground that they are too dull to learn any- 
thing of value to them, become the young 
repeaters in court, turning up again and 
again, victims of wise sinners who use 
the feeble-minded and feeble-willed as 
tools. It will be some years before the 
full quota of the subnormal children 
accumulate in the schools under the 
Price law. They will loom up increas- 
ingly in proportion among the children 
fourteen to seventeen years old who can- 
not finish the work of the elementary 
grades and remain therefore to the 
seventeenth birthday. 

“Nowhere, except in an excellent insti- 
tution, are these unfortunate children so 
well off as in their special classes in the 
schools. Under the present stiff com- 
pulsory education and child labor laws 
of New York there are about 1,600 of 
these children in special classes in New 
York city, and the number detained in- 
creases rapidly and beneficently from 
year to year. | 

“In the absence of comparative school 
records, the estimate seems to be a con- 
ervative one that the school attendance, 
in. the whole state of New Jersey, would 
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be increased less than 30,000 if the Price 
law were at once enforced to perfection. 
And of these a large part are American 
born children of prosperous families 
who can perfectly well, and without in- 
convenience to anyone, be given the ad- 
vantages of prolonged school life. Such 
are the children who now drop out of 
school at the fourteenth birthday merely 
because they are bored. 

“In Greater New York with 4,000,000 
people about 20,000 children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age are 
given employment certificates every 
year. In New Jersey about 5,000 en- 
ployment certificates appear to have been 
issued each year for several years past, 
to children on arriving at the fourteenth 
birthday which was, until 1908, the end 
of the term of compulsory school attend- 
ance. 

“Owing to the scattered position of 
the children affected by the Price com- 
pulsory education law, in all parts of 
the state, no great number of additional 
school buildings will probably be re- 
quired in any one place, though an im- 
proved curriculum for the upper grades, 
and improved teaching, will be in great 
demand at once. A continuing campaign 
will doubtless be needed in New Jersey 
(as it is everywhere when the school 
requirements are made stringent), to get 
the school authorities to carry out effect- 
ively the work of enforcement. 

“Wherever they do this, the require- 
ment that a certain part of the curri- 
culum must be finished, affords great 
stimulus to regular school attendance, 
and this among exactly that part of the 
immigrant population which most needs 
stimulus to keep the children in school. 
Parents, teachers and children gradually 
come to see the point and all work to- 
gether. School rooms in the sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades have not, in the 
past, been crowded in New Jersey any 
more than they are crowded in the other 
states. Henceforth, they will be better 
filled than hitherto, and manual and in- 
dustrial training will be at a premium. 

“The enforcement of this requirement 
affords steady pressure in favor of eff- 
ciency in teaching, urging teachers to get 
the children through the grades and 
ready to work. It tends to fill half-filled 
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classes and turn out more capable chil- 
dren. It tends, finally, to compel local 
school authorities to employ more 
teachers of .the higher grades, good 
people to have in any community. 

“The enforcement of the Price law is 


_left to the local school authorities, and it 


is from these that the greatest energy 
seems to emanate in favor of repeal. In 
the past they have varied greatly in the 
effectiveness with which they have en- 
forced compulsory attendance to the age 
of fourteen years. They are likely to do 
so in the future, as to the older children, 
whatever the law may be. To some offi- 


cials all laws appear to be non-enforce- 
able.” 


SOME*“WUNSEPTLED-QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT CHILD 
LABOR 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


General Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


The Fifth Annual Conference on Child 
Labor to be held under the auspices of 
the National Child Labor Committee in 
Chicago January 21, 22, 23, will mark an 
important step in the history of the war- 
fare against child employment in this 
country. Nearly five years’ effort by 
this committee has served to aid in se- 
curing better legislation in thirty-four 
states and in the District of Columbia 
and to bring about a greater consensus 
of opinion on many of the principles in- 
volved. At the same time the necessity 
for a patient study of several unsettled 
questions has become more evident. 

It has been the aim of this committee 
in planning the conference to make its 
discussions practical in the extreme. The 
reports from the secretaries in charge of 
the work in the southern states, in New 
England, and along the Ohio Valley, as 
well as from the various state organiza- 
tions will record the progress made and 
will be chiefly a discussion of the steps 
immediately demanded. The lack of pro- 
vision for enforcing even such laws as 
exist in all the southern states, with the 
exception of Louisiana, will be discussed 
by Dr. McKelway, while Miss Jean Gor- 
don, of New Orleans, will describe the 
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factory inspection in the latter state. It 
would seem that in states which permit 
little children of eleven and twelve years 
to be employed twelve hours a day there 
would be no inducement to violate the 
law. Yet the investigations conducted by 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
within the past three months, indicate 
that even such legal latitude is not 
enough. Children much younger than 
eleven and twelve years are found in 
many parts of the South toiling through 
the long day. 

In New England the most notable 
event to be recorded is the movement in 
Connecticut for the establishment of a 
sixteen year age limit for all industrial 


employments. The governor of that state 


has recommended such a law in his mes- 
sage and great interest in it was recently 
indicated in a state child labor meeting 
at Hartford. Should such a law be pass- 
ed it would probably hasten in other parts 
of the country the adjustment to a new 
standard hitherto regarded as a remote 
ideal. 

The old fight in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana, against the employ- 
ment of little boys at night in glass fac- 
tories, will be waged with unusual vigor 
this winter and the evidence accumulated 
by the committee will be pressed into 
legislative service to prove that such re- 
strictions (which already prevail in Ohio, 
Illinois, and New York) do not in any 
way cripple the industry. In Pennsyl- 
vania the general interest centers in an 
effort to rescue parents from perjury and 
public officials from cupidity by requiring 
children who seek employment to pro- 
duce substantial evidence of age and to 
be certified by the school superintendent 
or his deputy. The governor of Penn- 
sylvania has, within the past month, re- 
ceived nearly six thousand letters from 
citizens of that state urging the adoption 
of such a law. It is hoped that this meas- 
ure, which has been found so necessary 
in other industrial states, will put an end 
to the present employment of children of 
eight and ten years in the mining and 
manufacturing industries of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The two chief themes of the confer- 
ence are a federal children’s bureau and 
the relation of child labor to education. 
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A bill to establish in the Department of 
the Interior a children’s bureau has been 
introduced at the request of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, in the 
United States Senate by W. Murray 
Crane of Massachusetts and in the House 
by Herbert Parsons of New York. The 
bill is now in the hands of appropriate 
committees and its merits will be fully 
discussed at the Chicago Conference by 
representatives of various societies. 
Among them are The Association for 
Labor Legislation, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the International 
Juvenile Court Society, The National 
Consumers’ League, The Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis, home-finding societies for orphan and 
destitute children, and other organiza- 
tions interested in the welfare of the 
child. 

Value is added to this discussion by 
the papers of a number of prominent 
physicians, among whom are Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson of New York who will dis- 
cuss Overworked Children on the Farm 
and in the School; Dr. Albert H. Frei- 
berg of Cincinnati, the well known ortho- 
pedic: surgeon, who will point out the 
evil results from improper posture in 
factory labor; Dr. J. A. Britton of Chi- 
cago, who will report on specific cases 
studied in juvenile courts, and Dr. Rotch 
of Boston, who will urge the use of the 
Roentgen ray in discovering the ana- 
tomical age of the child in place of the 
present age limit as a basis for legisla- 
tion. 

Chicago is rapidly pushing forward in 
the development of practical education, 
and, as an aid to this awakened interest, 
an evening will be given chiefly to the 
discussion of what to do with the four- 
teen or fifteen year old child excluded 
from industry and compelled to attend 
school. The problem is confessedly dif- 
ficult and it is anticipated that the teach- 
ers of Chicago will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to hear Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper discuss the development of true 
industrial education as well as to learn 
from trade unionists, manufacturers and 
others of the practical steps being taken 
to solve this problem. 

A generous part of the conference will 
be devoted to a discussion of a variety 
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of questions presented in the twenty 
states in which the national committee 
and its allies are to engage in legislative 
campaigns during the present winter. All 
factory inspectors and commissioners of 
labor are invited to attend and several of 
their number are to present papers deal- 
ing with the technical details of their 
work in a session to be devoted to the 
problems of factory inspection. 

Arrangements are being made to have 
a large number of photographs and 
charts,collected by the committee’s inves- 
tigators, exhibited at the Auditorium Ho- 
tel during the days of the conference. 
This silent method of bringing before the 
eye the actual conditions against which 
the National Child Labor Committee is 
organized, will constitute, it is believed, 
one of the most valuable features of the 
conference. It is arranged to have both the 
evening sessions close with stereopticon 
lectures; the first to be given by A. J. 
McKelway, who will present Types of 
Working Children; and the second by 
Dr. Albert H. Freiberg, who will demon- 
strate Injurious Physical Effects of Pre- 
mature Employment. 

In preparation for this conference and 
for the winter’s legislative campaign, the 
National Child Labor Committee recent- 
ly sent to 25,000 clergymen an invita- 
tion to observe January 23rd or 24th as 
child labor day. The responses indicate 
that the observance of the day will be 
general throughout the country, while 
in the Chicago churches it will constitute 
a fitting climax to the annual conference 
which officially closes on the twenty-third. 

Among the results to be hoped for 
from this conference are the following: 

A more uniform standard of restric- 
tions for working children; 

A clearer recognition of the need of 
efficient and better equipped state depart- 
ments for the enforcement of existing 
laws; 

A closer agreement as to what groups 
of children and what groups of indus- 
tries should be entirely eliminated as fac- 
tors in this problem; 

A more rapid development of proper 
educational opportunities ; 

A substantial addition to the testimony 
of physicians against premature employ- 
ment ; 
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The fixing of responsibility for the 
care of destitute parents forbidden by 
law to longer subsist on the toil of their 
little ones; ; 

A feasible tabulation of state reports 
showing the extent, the distribution, the 
nature and the effects of child employ- 
ment especially in the matter of acci- 
dents. 

And perhaps most important of all, a 
comprehensive statement of the case for 
a federal children’s bureau. 


CHRISTMAS BASKETS AND 


CHRISTMAS IMPULSES 
FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


In the editorial columns of the St. 
Louis Post-Despatch there appeared re- 
cently, a criticism of a signed editorial 
entitled Christmas Basket Giving, which 
appeared in the issue of CHARITIES AND 
Tue Commons of November 21,. 1908. 
The criticism is temperate and conserva- 
tive in tone and deserves serious con- 
sideration excepting in one detail. 
“Those who hold them are entitled to 
their opinion,” the writer states at one 
point, “but to be consistent they should 
identify themselves with an organized 
charity which coldly investigates human 
anguish and deliberately analyzes human 
tears,——while the desperately needy 
wait.” Organized charity has many sins 
of omission and commission to answer 
for but anyone with the slightest knowl- 
edge of the workings of the bulk of the 
societies of the country knows that emer- 
gency needs are met on the spot, without 
red-tape of any sort. One might add 
more about other phrases in this para- 
graph but they would be aside from the 
subject. 

“The objections made to this distribu- 
tion,” the St. Louis criticism reads, “are 
the same as those urged against nearly 
all popular benevolences, namely, that 
they encourage pauperism, that some un- 
worthy people take advantage of them, 
and that in certain cases sharpers get 
considerable quantities of goods free and 
convert them into money.” ‘There is of 
course an element of truth in the asser- 
tion that every popular benevolence, no 
matter how carefully supervised, may 
develop a certain amount of evil; nor 
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for that reason do we nor can we con- 


demn any such charitable effort. But we 
have a right to criticize if better methods 
are possible, which will increase the 
amount of good done and decrease the 
evil. There is the crucial point in the 
discussion. 

Many Christmas basket schemes are 
vicious because conducted by persons 
who have no daily contact with their 
beneficiaries, who by public invitation in 
the press or otherwise invite both direct 
and indirect appeals for Christmas cheer, 
from one and all, in a helter skelter in- 
discriminate fashion which leads to an 
absolute waste of trust funds, for the 
money entrusted to any corporation or 
person for charitable purposes is a trust. 
Alleged investigations of hundreds of 
applications are made in a comparatively 
few days, investigations simply ridicu- 
lous in character, even when performed 
by trained visitors. 

Very well what would you? Dry up 
the stream of human benevolence at 
Christmas time? Not at all. If such 
benevolence takes the form of dinners 
let there be thought given to it months 
before Christmas. Let a definite plan 
be made as to the number of dinners 
which can be provided, then upon that 
basis go quietly to the established so- 
cieties and churches of the city and as- 
certain how many families, they feel 
sure will not be provided for in any 
way. Apportion the total number of 
baskets between them, insist upon an 
early exchange of lists through the office 
of the organized charity society, and give 
the baskets to be distributed by the so- 
cieties and churches, whose workers 
have personal contact with the families. 

Personal contact, personal friendship, 
—without that all benevolence is vain. 
Does anyone suppose that the majority 
of people who, by hook or crook, be- 
cause of legitimate needs or because of 
a bump of assertiveness become pos- 
sessed ot a ticket on a public Christmas 
fund, have any particular feeling of 
gratitude towards it. Many of them will 
harbor chiefly a feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion that they have worked it so well. 
But we have drifted slightly from our 
argument. While churches and societies 
oftentimes grievously err, no one would 
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gainsay that a purely private distribution 
made by personal visits at the homes on 
the part of those devoted workers, paid 
and volunteer, who really know the poor 
of a city, know them in June as well as in 
December, from one year’s end to the 
other, would vastly reduce the evils of 
which we have complained. It would all 
be done sanely and quietly. 

But this is merely scratching the sur- 
face. The writer in the Post-Despatch 
entirely overlooked the deeper meanings 
in the article in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons. The Post said: 


We raise the question whether the large 
fund collected might not be used in some 
other way so as to secure a substantial bene- 
fit to the recipient, such as supplying fuel 
or paying rent for needy families etc.? It is 
pertinent to ask also why these transient 
sensations should make so much more of a 
demand on Christmas day than any other 
day in the year when there is a pressing 
need. 

We have observed that many good people 
who really feel that they are kind to the 
poor believe that they are charitable when 
they subscribe to this annual Christmas dis- 
tribution, and what is regretted the more is 
that they let this one outpouring of their 
generosity (?) carry them through the en- 
tire year, thus leaving the organized chari- 
ties to take care of these families for the 
other 364 days. Enough money is spent in 
any large city on these promiscuous demon- 
strations to carry one or more of the largest 
charity organizations through the entire 
year, and of a necessity the organized char- 
ity which must depend upon the public for 
its support must suffer. 


Here we strike rock bottom. By all 
means should the Christmas impulses of 
givers be aroused into activity, but why 
should the results which flow from their 
actions be confined to the distribution of 
Christmas baskets among a number of 
more or less needy people? Why should 
not the Christmas sentiment come with 
deepened significance to the heroic little 
widow striving to keep her brood of 
children together in March or June, 
when overtaken by some lingering illness 
and desperate at the thought of break- 
ing up her home? Why should it not 
strike at the roots of needless human 
misery as the Red Cross stamps did 
with their message of good cheer. 

The hot indignation which many char- 
ity workers have towards Christmas 
basket schemes is not only because after 
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all is done the world has not been made 
a whit better or cheerier, for even the 
gifts of temporary food have not come 
with the delicate personal human sym- 
pathy of loving friends of long stand- 
ing, but because there is so much else, 
so terribly much else, which could be 
done if only a part of the money thus 
spent were used to bring real happiness 
and real light in the other 364 days of 
the year. 


THE CHARITIES OF GENE- 
VA, SWITZERLAND 


ELISABETH GILMAN 


It is most interesting in visiting Ge- 
neva, full of memories of the past and of 
life of the present, to find for how long 
a period, intelligent work has here been 
done along philanthropic lines. For a 
stranger, the city directory of Geneva is 
extremely helpful, for it gives not only 
a list of charities, but quite an explana- 
tion of the scope of the more important. 

As a charity organization worker one 
pays one’s respects first of all to the 
Central Bureau of Charities, where the 
general secretary is most courteous in 
explaining its work. It was founded over 
forty years ago, and it has a fine past 
and an assured place in the community. 
This is particularly evident by its suc- 
cess in adding to its usual work of visit- 
ing and relieving the poor, a special de- 
partment to which about fifty of the 
Geneva charities send a complete list of 
their beneficiaries. This is found to be 
of the greatest use not merely in avoid- 
duplication and discouraging beggary, 
but also in showing where some specially 
needy family ought to receive more aid 
than could be given by one society. An- 
other feature recently added to the work 
of the bureau, is employing a lady to visit 
certain thriftless families, as a practical 
housekeeper. She sweeps the room or 
cooks the dinner, showing just how it 
must be done in future, and under her 
guidance and encouragement real prog- 
ress in “home-keeping” has been made by 
many a careless housewife. 

Almost next door to the Bureau of 
Charities is the Bureau of Aid by Work. 
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For years the society has maintained a 
wood-yard for the temporary employ- 
ment of laboring men, but more lately it 
has opened an office where clerical work 
(typewriting, manifolding, copying, etc.) 
is done by a higher grade of ‘‘out-of- 
works.” Many business houses supply 
the work and pay for it, having the as- 
surance that it will be well done under 
the supervision of the competent chief; 
and many of the employes, both men and 


_ women are recommended after a trial 


to business men, and thus gain regular 
employment. 

After seeing how the Geneva poor are 
“investigated” and given work it seemed 
natural to visit one of the “popular kitch- 
ens,” and to see how economically food 
can be bought. In a large building, built 
for the purpose, with separate rooms for 
men, women, and families, plain but well- 
cooked food is served,—bread one cent, 
soup two cents, meat six cents, and vege- 
tables two cents, so that for ten cents a 
person can get a really hearty meal. 
Food can also be bought and carried 
home at even more moderate prices. 
There was absolutely no appearance of 
the restaurant being a charity ; everybody 
was perfectly independent and un- 
watched, though the names of two gen- 
tlemen were posted to whom complaints 
of the management might be made. I 
understand that the capital was raised as 
a philanthropic undertaking, but that the 
restaurant is self-supporting as far as 
the food is concerned; but as the Free 
Masons contribute to its maintenance it 
is to be presumed that there are addition- 
al expenses of salaries, etc., for which the 
clients do not pay. On the other hand, 
two restaurants for working women, 
where the prices charged are slightly 
higher, absolutely pay a dividend, I was 
told, to their stockholders. 

These three or four charities are pri- 
vately supported, but one must not fail to 
mention the splendidly organized public 
charity for the aid of children, old people, 
and those who are infirm of the city and 
canton. Jt combines many forms of re- 
lief, to fit various cases, “out-door” re- 
lief in the homes, the boarding-out of 
children under seven years and of cer- 
tain old men, and the maintenance of 
children from seven to thirteen years of 
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age in orphanages, and of old people in 
refuges. The system of educating their 
wards, between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty, which underwent a complete 
change ten years ago is now most suc- 
cessful. The boy or girl may under cer- 
tain conditions choose his own career, and 
being boarded in a private family at the 
age of thirteen, he can be apprenticed at 
fourteen, or he may continue his educa- 
tion, if he shows ability. An absolutely 
personal interest is taken in these chil- 
dren, and. the very able and kindly su- 
perintendent leaves no detail unstudied. 
He allows the young people to come to his 
own house if necessary, and there is sel- 
dom a Sunday when some of the old 
wards do not return to see him. It should 
be added that as each regular house- 
holder, in Geneva, rich or poor, must 
contribute to this charity, people do not 
feel it such a reproach to seek its aid 
when it becomes absolutely necessary. 
We have mentioned but a few of Ge- 
neva’s many charities, for the needs of 
her people seem to be as great as in 
American cities. A large number of im- 
migrants without adequate means of sup- 
port is one of her anxieties, but intem- 
perance, lack of employment and tuber- 
culosis are the great causes of distress 
there, as with us. Fortunately, the pub- 
lic conscience seems to be aroused and 
women as well as men are working at the 
problem. We are told that except for 
the Socialistic Party, the city is strongly 
conservative, so it is more striking to find 
that young women of good family are 
taking an active part in philanthropic 
work. So many wise and varied schemes, 
both preventive and ameliorative, are at 
work, that one would be repaid by a long 
and thorough study of Geneva charities. 


ON SOCIALISM 
W. B. GUTHRIE 
The College of the City of New York 


BOOKS 


In the author of the Primer of Social- 
ism? the reading public has confidence as 
he has done reliable and conservative his- 
torical and critical work in the field of 
socialism in previous works. This pres- 
ent monograph from the pen of Mr. Kirk- 
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' up is merely a “primer” both as to extent 


and simplicity. It is a sketchy survey of 
the leading schools of socialism since the 
French Revolution with concise biogra- 
phies of their leading figures. Marx is 
rightfully treated at greatest length and 
although nothing new appears, what is 
said is attractive and readable. A terse 
statement is made as to the essence of 
socialism. This may be summed under 
the “principle of association.” 

After all the discussion on the Marx- 
ian materialistic conception of history, 
and the attacks on socialism as a “sordid 
philosophy of the belly,” it is refreshing 
to read even in a brief form an exposition 
of the spiritual side from the pen of a 
man so qualified to speak as Mr. Spargo. 
The monograph, Spiritual Significance of 
modern Socialism? is a lecture delivered 
before the People’s Institute in Cooper 
Union. The material has been recast, re- 
vised and enlarged. The main thesis 
seems to be that while many socialists do 
interpret socialism in terms of econ- 
omic gain, there grows constantly the ten- 
dency to see modern capitalism as a men- 
ace to free thought, true religion, social 
sympathy and many of the prized fea- 
tures of true culture. Socialism is to be 
conceived of as a protest against the 
eclipse of the essentials to a higher cul- 
ture. In this sense appears a spiritual 
significance of modern socialism. It 
seems probable that socialism may suc- 
ceed in the herculean task of uniting the 
heterogeneous mass of mankind which 
the modern freedom of migration and 
means of travel are throwing into various 
countries. This it may do by proving 
itself a gospel of faith, an antidote to de- 
spair ; although many of the more roseate 
hopes of socialism are doomed, yet the 
aspiration and idealism may be a great 
constructive force. In its true and high- 
est development Mr. Spargo holds, as 
does Mr. Wells, that socialism is destruc- 
tive neither of the family nor of religion. 


by Thomas Kirkup, 


1A Primer of Socialism, 
Price 40c., pp. 90 


Adam and Charles Black. 
London, 1908, } 

*The Spiritual Significance of Socialism, by John 
Spargo. W. Huebsch, New York, 1908. Price 
50c., pp. 94. 

These books may be obtained at publishers price 
through the offices of CHARITINS AND THE COM- 
MONS. 
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FRANCIS H. McLEAN, Department Editor 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


It is significant that the agitation for a 
state housing law in Indiana originated in 
one of the associated charities of the state 
and more particularly at a conference of 
friendly visitors of that society. Thus again 
it has been demonstrated that friendly visit- 
ing is a vastly different thing from what re- 
cent writers have assumed it to be and that 
there is the most intimate sort of connec- 
tion between friendly visiting and construc- 
tive movements. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the agitation would have begun 
for many years to come, in Indiana, if there 
had not been the day to day contact with ac- 
tual conditions, as seen from the point of 
view of organized charity workers, who 
realize that with the improvement of condi- 
tions there must also be the proper stimula- 
tion of personal character and effort. 

Again, the Indiana movement is significant 
with relation to the problem of just what 
the fundamental duties of organized charity 
are, in connection with constructive philan- 
thropy. If one attempted to catalog the 
various kinds of activities in which the 
whole mass of organized charity workers in 
the country are involved, he would find that 
he had a catalog which contained, without 
exception, every social movement which is 
now going forward. This has been, as it will 
ever be, a simple, axiomatic truth. Or- 
ganized charity workers are brought face to 
face with the direst results of human weak- 
nesses, and environmental evils. They can- 
not help but perceive the close relation be- 
tween every other field of social effort and 
their own. According to personal char- 
acteristics, local conditions and opportunities, 
either as officials of their own societies, or 
personally, they have developed their in- 
terests in other social work. Therefore, any 
attempt to define the boundaries of influence 
which organized charity workers are now 
exerting, would be futile. 

The question whether there are certain 
lines of social effort toward which organized 
charity should feel, inherently, a very special 


responsibility, is, however, pertinent. One 
might well inquire whether the _ prob- 
lem of proper housing was not such 
a line. Taking the country at large, 


there is no other social agency which is 
brought so intimately in contact with home 
conditions and what they signify, than the 
various associated charities. No others can 
better arouse public agitation than those 
who have gone into the homes, simply for 
friendly visitation, and have realized that 
their own efforts are most seriously crippled, 
until the opportunity to live better is given 
to these families. The impetus given to the 
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agitation in Indiana by all sorts of influential 
bodies, including commercial organizations, 
resulted from the convincing and detailed 
exhibition of actual conditions. Therefore, 
is it not well for associated charities every- 
where, to always bear in mind that upon’ 
them may rest the distinct responsibility of 
educating public opinion. Whether they do 
this through their own organization, or in 
other ways, does not matter. 

In the same way, we question whether 
the same sort of responsibility, or rather 
feeling of responsibility, should exist with 
reference to the tuberculosis campaign. It 
is true that there are a great many specially 
organized tuberculosis societies. Some of 
these are effective and some are not. In 
most of the smaller cities, however, it must 
be recognized that the securing of accurate 
information regarding specific cases and 
specific centers of infection, must fall upon 
the local organized charity societies. Yet it 
is a fact that in more than one instance the 
societies have gathered no systematic in- 
formation and have no records founded on 
their case work. But is not the gathering of 
information for the education of the public 
one of their primary duties? Who better than 
the organized charity worker can present. 
those individual stories of trial and heroism, 
which are often the most effective argu- 
ments in arousing a city to demand that 
there should be a proper campaign to stamp. 
out the plague? As in housing, this does: 
not necessarily mean that the organized 
charities themselves should lead the move- 
ment. Whether there should be another 
society, or whether the public authorities 
shoulu do the whole thing, or whether the 
organized charity society itself should as- 
sume additional responsibilities are merely 
questions of detail. But here also there is 
need to feel that the responsibility for 
initiative must rest with those who are 
nearest to the bitter facts. 

Next in order might be the agitation for 
the abolition of child labor. Here the con- 
tact of organized charity is not so all em- 
bracing. We mean by that, that there are 
other sources of direct information which 
are fully as close to the worse conditions, as 
are associated charities. Nevertheless, the 
best of our workers would undoubtedly insist 
that their responsibilities, so far at least 
as education is concerned, are very living. 
We would again wish to draw attention to 
the purpose of this article, for otherwise, we 
might be accused by those interested in the 
many other lines of social effort, which are 
fully as important as these, of under em- 
phasizing the relative importance of their 
work. As we said before, organized charity 
workers must inevitably be interested and 
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helpful in all kinds of social movements. But 
do they not owe a special kind of responsi- 
bility for initiative, at least, in the fields of 
housing and tuberculosis prevention? 

In closing, we would again call attention 
to the fact that it was good case work which 
led to the Indiana housing campaign. If 
anything written above had minimized the 
importance of good case work, we would be 
sorry that we had written it. As a matter 
of fact, however, nothing could be a stronger 
argument for the most thorough and careful 
case work than what we have said about 
these other responsibilities. If a society at- 
tempted to educate a community without 
knowing absolutely all its family facts it 
would prove a very weak leader indeed. In 
fact quite a few failures of the past few years 
have occurred because workers have not 
been sure of their data. The widened field 
of organized charity has more emphatically 
than ever demonstrated that the fundamental 
family work must be done as well as it pos- 
sibly can be. We know only too well, that 
we have a long road to travel, before we can 
reach a position where we can be even half 
satisfied with that. 


MARCUS C. FAGG GOES TO PITTSBURGH 


The fine and large Chicago idea with 
reference to district organization in asso- 
ciated charities work has been followed in 
the plans for the first district under the 
Pittsburgh Associated Charities. It will be 
recalled that the original Chicago idea was 
for districts to be entirely responsible for 
raising money as well as for case and organ- 
izing work. This required superintendents 
of exceptional ability. For because of this 
the number of men now occupying important 
positions in the philanthropic field who were 
once district superintendents in Chicago, is 
interestingly large. The present general sec- 
retary of the Pittsburgh Associated Charities 
is one of these. As time has gone on there 
has been some necessary centralization in 
Chicago at the sacrifice of some district 
initiative and the loss of some district re- 
sponsibility. Nevertheless a Chicago district 
to-day requires ability of the highest order, 
ability in all the manifold activities carried 
on by general secretaries in smaller cities. 

At the request of organizations and in- 
dividuals interested in the so-called Woods 
Run section on the North Side of Pittsburgh, 
the Associated Charities called a conference 
which was largely attended. As a result the 
society was requested to organize what is 
now denominated the Ohio Valley district, 
consisting of Woods Run and various out- 
lying boroughs. Following the Chicago plan 
a district council has been formed to have 
general authority in district matters. A 
ways and means committee has been selected 
out of it to raise the necessary funds to 
support the district. An advisory committee 
will assist the superintendent in the de- 
cisions upon case work. In the district there 
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will be another independent body known as 
the relief committee which will raise money 
as required for relief. 

To undertake the heavy responsibilities in 
this district, with its polygot population, 
Marcus C. Fagg, general secretary of the 
Evansville, Ind., Associated Charities, has 
been secured. At a financial sacrifice Mr. 
Fagg left a successful business career five 
years ago to work with the Associated 
Charities of Cincinnati. Thence he was 
called to Evansville, Ind., where he has 
served for four years with notable success. 
He followed a first grade secretary, Miss 
Carrie Rein, and the result of their 
administration has been the building up 
of one of the strongest of the Western 
societies. 

Thus within seven months the Pittsburgh 
society has called to its service three strong 
and experienced leaders, Mr. Weller, Miss 
Pendleton and Mr. Fagg. 
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A. F. CORBIN NOW IN EVANSVILLE 


A. F. Corbin, who has been associated 
with the charitable work in Norwich, Conn., 
since his graduation from the New York 
School of Philanthropy, has accepted the 
position of general secretary of the Evans- 
ville, Ind., Associated Charities, made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Fagg, who 
goes to Pittsburgh. His new position will 
bring him enlarged opportunities, for the 
Evansville organization is one of the “little 
giants” among the small put well established 
societies. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The Buffalo Charity Organization Society 
now enters on the face card of families hav- 
ing steady aid the cost of food for each adult 
man as $1.50 a week, and for the other mem- 
bers of the family in proportion, according to 
Atwater’s scale. This figure of $1.50 for each 
adult’s food is that recommended by the 
Weekly Committee on Standard of Living at 
the New York State Conference of Charities 
in November, 1908. The face card also bears 
an estimate of the budget or proper total cost_ 
of living for a week. These figures are not 
conclusive in regard to relief but merely sug- 
gestive. 


MOBILE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


The Associated Charities of Mobile has 
organized and incorporated with the follow- 
ing officers and directors: Henry Hess, 
president; Dr. H. T. Inge, first vice-president; 
Mrs. H. S. Colston, second vice-president; 
M. J. McDermott, treasurer; R. O. Harris, 
chairman finance committee; E. J. Buck, 
Owen Craighead, Percy Dixon, J. K. Glennon, 
P. J. Lyons, John B. Waterman, Leo M. 
Brown, M. Forcheimer, Henry Hall, J. W. 
Little, J. H. Webb, Judge O. J. Semmes, Mrs. 
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Sigmund Haas, Dr. W. W. Osgood, Dr. Frank 
Sherard, directors. 

L. H. Putnam, superintendent of the Boys’ 
Club of Mobile, has been elected general sec- 
retary. Mr. Putnam has been for some time 
prominent in various movements of a social 
character in Alabama. He was connected for 
a time with the probation work in Birming- 
ham, es well as with the boys’ club work 
there. Had the suggestions from him and 
other persons associated with him been car- 
ried out, the muddle in the probation system, 
which now exists in Alabama, would have 
been prevented. Out of the wreck of that 
legislation. there was one point saved. By 
.a special and separate act the probation sys- 
tem in Mobile is still supported from the pub- 
lic treasury, upon a county basis. Mr. Put- 
nam was asked to go to Mobile, leaving the 
work in Birmingham in good shape, to give 
his assistance in making the public system 
as efficient as it could be. Mr. Putnam is a 
man of broad interests, and his connection 
with other social movements will not prevent 
him from working along the primary lines 
of organized charity. 

The movement in Mobile originated in the 
conviction that the generosity of the city 
which was being more and more abused 
by the constantly increasing number of men- 
dicants who were growing up within the city 
itself, and who were coming from the outside. 
The most telling argument which has been 
used with the business men, is that of econ- 
omy and efficiency in relief giving. On the 
other hand, the methods of organized charity 
in dealing with families, outside material re- 
lief, are by no means unknown. In fact, the 
society starts with a strong personnel; it has 
more than one person who knows distinctly 
what the line of development should be. The 
Board of Directors in an exceptionally strong 
body. The president, Henry Hess, has been 
president of the United Hebrew Charities. 
He has been brought in touch with the work 
in other places and is a man of wide inter- 
ests. : 


A NEW OLD STORY 


The story of an American farming family 
sacrificing all luxuries and reducing itself 
to actual privation to educate a son or 
daughter is new neither in fact nor in fic- 
tion. It is perhaps newer that the same 
struggle is going on to-day among many fam- 
ilies in the densest parts of New York city 
ana of other great cities where the conditions 
are even harder. The environment is more 
eruel and the actual suffering greater but 
the love of education is even more intense 
among the city families of a race that needs 
no naming than among the country people 
of the United States. 

The editor of this department has obtain- 
ed the biographies of a few New York girls 
whose names are not given.. They recite 
brave struggles by themselves and their fam- 
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ilies which are more fascinating than the 
heroics of “problem” or “romantic” fiction. 
They are but four simple life stories out of 
many, but they breathe so intense, so all 
absorbing an ideal worship that the old 
American devotion to education which ex- 
isted before athletes became the principal 
assets of the college world seems revivified. 
Even so stilted an utterance as that quoted 
achieves sincerity because of all the won- 
drous tale which precedes it and which only 
the possibility of being accused of violating 
a confidence prevents us from publishing: 
“T shall do my utmost and make the best 
of my opportunities as long as I shall be 
allowed to stay at school. My reward will 
certainly be great, as I sincerely hope; it 
will be something which is more precious 
than anything else, which is the greatest 
of all blessings, and that is education; edu- 
cation both of heart and mind.” 

Immigration is responsible for much that 
is bad. Yet in the balancing it is giving us 
at least a few who are truer to the old 
American ideals of education than many a 
scion of a native born family. 


THE CRUCIBLE OF EXPERIENCE 


Arthur E. Hyde has accepted the position 
of general secretary of the Columbus, Ga., 
Associated Charities. He assumed the 
duties of his position in December. 

Mr. Hyde’s entrance into social work dates 
from a short period after he obtained his de- 
gree from the University of California. He 
was drawn into the relief work in San Fran- 
cisco after the great fire, and fortunately he 
sought that department which gave him the 
social perspective. Of the many pleasant re- 
lationships developed by social work, there 
are few that are remembered with more 
intensity than the comradeship among those 
who were thrown together in the work of the 
Rehabilitation Committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Relief and Red Cross Funds. No one 
who had not the spirit of inexhaustible youth 
it would seem, could possibly have gone 
through that experience, so great was the 
pressure of daily duties performed in a well 
nigh distracting confusion. And yet these 
duties required the precision and absorp- 
tion that are the prerequisites of the exact- 
ing and delicately adjusted experiments in 
chemistry or physics which are usually per- 
formed in the absolute quiet of a laboratory. 
There was a group of experienced social 
workers in the San Francisco relief work 
who worked at such pressure and speed. Un- 
der such conditions, holding the responsible 
position of secretary to the superintendent 
of the Rehabilitation Committee, Mr. Hyde 
weathered the storm and demonstrated his 
ability. He is a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy and last year served 
as special investigator for the United States 
Department of Labor in investigating the 
work of women and children, 
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A. I. C. P. WORK DURING THE PANIC 


The conspicuous fact which stands out in 
the sixty-fifth annual report of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, is that while the society’s relief 
work was heavily increased on account of 
the business depression, those departments 
of the association’s work that are designed 
to save life and to improve living conditions, 
were not only maintained at full capacity 
but even some advances were made. Cer- 
tainly any society might well be proud of 
such a loyal body of contributors who did 
not flinch at the heavy burdens placed upon 
them. 

During the year ending September 30, 
1908, the association had 10,752 families in 
charge as compared with 6,688 the previous 
year. Of these 6,725 received material re- 
lief as compared with 2,655 families the year 
before,—an increase of 155 per cent. The 
total spent for relief was $98,403.95 as com- 
pared with $47,820.24 spent the year before, 
an increase of more than 105 per cent. 

The general purpose of the new develop- 
ments in the association’s work may be de- 
scribed as the further preservation o1 infant 
life, and the better education and, in case 
of necessity, care of mothers with infants. 

The establishment of the Caroline Rest 
Home for convalescent mothers with young 
infants has already been described in these 
columns. Speaking of it the report says: 
“The association will soon open the Caroline 
Rest Home for the care and instruction of 
convalescent mothers, which was recently 
presented to it by Mr. weorge H. F. Schrader. 
This benefaction and its endowment fund 
that accompanies it constitute by far the 
largest single gift ever received by our as- 
sociation. Its immediate value is enhanced 
both by the tenderly humane spirit that 
prompted it and by the donor’s fertile inter- 
est in planning for its wise administration. 
More than that its future usefulness is se- 
cured through the broad yet clearly defined 
discretion granted by him to the association. 
In case changed conditions shall warrant, the 
income of the entire gift may be devoted to 
those educational and uplifting activities in 
this city, for the promotion of which the en- 
terprise has been carefully designed in the 
light of existing needs. Situated among the 
beautiful hills of Hartsdale, the Home is 
planned not only as a sanatorium for moth- 
ers and babies, but as a school where, under 
the most favorable circumstances, mothers 
of the poor may receive instruction in the 
duties of motherhood, in personal hygiene, 
the care of their children and the right con- 
duct of their homes.” 

Also through the generosity of Mr. 
Schrader the three Caroline Rest city nurses 
are not only going into homes where there 
are convalescing mothers or sick children, 
“but they begin, from one to six months be- 
fore confinement, to educate the women 
among the families who have turned to us 
for aid in personal hygiene and in the value 
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of breast feeding, and to prepare the home 
for the coming of the new life. Those 
nurses are the pioneers of a service which, 
we hope, will.one day be attached to every 
children’s hospital and dispensary, and 


-more particularly to every maternity hos- 


pital. They have already saved many lives 
and have demonstrated that by careful at- 
tention to the mother before the birth of her 
child, the infant death rate can be greatly 
reduced and the integrity and vigor of the 
family fortified.” 

Describing the work of the seven milk 
depots, or children’s dispensaries, which have 
already received attention in CHARITIES AND 
Tur Commons, the central fact is stated as 
being that no mother can get milk: “First, 
without securing a statement from a physi- 
cian that she is physically unable to feed her 
baby at the breast (if factory work is inter- 
fering with breast feeding, she is referred to 
the relief department of the association), and, 
second, without pledging herself to bring 
the baby to the depot at weekly intervals to 
be examined and weighed by the attending 
physician. 

“A nurse is attached to each depot to as- 
sist the attending physician and to follow 
the babies into the homes. Moreover, both 
at the depots and in their neighborhoods 
thirty-six classes have been formed for the 
instruction of mothers in personal hygiene, 
in the care of their babies and their homes, 
and in the importance of breast-feeding. The 
twenty-nine physicians who gave their ser- 
vices to this work during the past summer 
have now organized themselves into a per- 
manent association of physicians of the New 
York City Milk Depots, of which Dr. God- 
frey R. Pisek, chairman of the Pediatric Sec- 
tion of the Academy of Medicine, is presi- 
dent. This association has adopted the fol- 
lowing programme: 

“a. The reduction of infant mortality by 
the encouragement of breast-feeding and the 
education of mothers in infant hygiene. 

“b. The gathering of information that will 
make a more intelligent and effective cam- 
paign against infant mortality possible. 

“e. The working out of the principles of 
infant feeding and a system of hygienic in- 
struction to mothers capable of general in- 
struction and development. 

“d. The fostering of a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and mutual assistance on the part of 
physicians, milk dealers, and all persons in- 
terested in social, physical and moral prog- 
ress.” 

The report also deals with home visiting 
in connection with children’s dispensaries 
inaugurated primarily at the instance of 
the association by Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals, University and Bellevue Dispensary 
College and Roosevelt Hospital. 

Progress in another direction is indicated 
by the establishment of a pension fund for 
retired employes, of the association and the 
establishment of the Caroline Country Club 
for social workers. 
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It is impossible within the space of this 
article to recapitulate the other activities of 
the association carried over from previous 
years, yet remembering how considerable 
are these activities the progress in a year 
of depression, very incompletely set forth 
in the paragraphs above, is certainly an im- 
pressive one. The total income from con- 
tributions was $151,009.44. Adding the spec- 
ial donations for the pension fund, Caroline 
awe ete., brings the aggregate up to $446,- 
183.43. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY, JAPAN 


A charity organization society has been 
recently established which is quite beyond 
the reach of the Field Department. In far 
away Tokio, Japan, a “Central Charity Asso- 
ciation” has been formed “to promote the 
wholesome development of charity organiza- 
tion work and to guide and instruct various 
charitable societies.” These are the objects 
of the new association according to T. 
Namaé, the secretary to the mayor of Kobe, 
who has come to this country on an official 
mission to investigate and report on all 
manner of charitable, reformatory and social 
institutions. Mr. Namaé has spent the 
greater part of his time in England but dur- 
ing his stay in New York he told a repre- 
sentative of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
about the newly organized charity work that 
is being undertaken in his country. 

The new association was started after his 
departure from Japan in October and he is 
unable to give the details of its organiza- 
tion. It seems that in a few of the larger 
cities of Japan there are “charity leagues” 
which, roughly speaking, take the place of 
our charity organization societies. The 
“Central Charity Association,’ with offices 
in Tokio, will act as a general clearing house 
for all charitable societies in the country 
and will endeavor to “introduce American 
and English methods of modern preventive 
work.” 

Apparently there is not the same relative 
amount of poverty in Japan as there is in 
this country. At least Mr. Namaé says that 
in his own city, Kobe, with a population of 
about 400,000, only $1,000 was given for pub- 
lic relief during the past fiscal year. “Neigh- 
bors care for one another in Japan much 
more than in this country,” he said, “and 
there is not the need for public and private 
relief funds that there is in your land.” 

The Central Charity Association was or- 
ganized as a result of a, “National Charity 
Congress” held in Japan five years ago when 
a committee was appointed to investigate 
the best methods of organization. It is sup- 
ported by private donations. The president 
of the association, Baron Shibusawa, is, Mr. 
Namaé says, “The Morgan of Japan,” and 
the president of the largest almshouse in 
the country. Viscount Kiyoura, the “ad- 
viser,” was the former minister of justice, 
and the executive committee is composed of 
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some of Tokio’s most prominent citizens. 
The secretary of the new association is now 
in Europe, studying foreign methods of 
charity organization, and from there he ex- 
pects to come to this country for the same 
purpose. 


SCHOOL NURSES:IN CHICAGO 


Shall Chicago after maintaining a corps 
of forty school nurses during the last three 
months continue the work which has thus 
been admirably started, or shall this much 
needed factor in her public school system 
be discontinued? If a vigorous public senti- 
ment which has rapidly arisen has its way 
the answer will be emphatically that the city 
can afford to take no backward step. 

To meet the situation shown by Septem- 
ber’s report on underfed school children, 
forty nurses were immediately put at work 
to co-operate with and follow out the sug- 
gestions of the school physicians. The emer- 
gency appropriation made for the purpose 
by the City Council maintained the nurses 
until January 1. The question of making 
their work permanent depends upon the 
favorable action of the council finance com- 
mittee, ratified by the council itself, on the 
budget of the Health Department which in- 
cludes provision for the school nurse work. 


PHYSICAL WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A Committee for the Physical Welfare of 
School Children has been organized in Chi- 
cago through the initiatory work of a simi- 
lar committee of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumne. Under the auspices of this 
committee a mass meeting was held on De- 
cember 29 to urge the continuance of the 
nurses’ work. The principal speaker was 
John Spargo, of New York, who detailed at 
length the reasons which make necessary 
the work of school nurses, basing the funda- 
mental need on the contention that if the 
state compels attendance at school it must 
assume responsibility for the health of the 
children so that they may fully profit by the 
schooling. Jane Addams urged that many 
of the causes of truancy can easily be re- 
moved by the better health conditions which 
the nurses secure. W. L. Bodine, superin- 
tendent of the Department of Compulsory 
Education, who in collaboration with Dr. 
MacMillan of the child study department 
made the report on the underfed school 
children, told of the effectiveness of the 
school nurse in dealing with the conditions 
which were shown in the report. Miss Har- 
riet Fulmer, of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, which has rendered valuable co-opera- 
tion in directing the work of the nurses, not 
only the forty publicly employed but many 
others from the association’s staff, presented 
a statement of what has been accomplished 
during the last three months. Dr. Heman 
Spalding, of the Health Department, out- 
lined the present situation and asked for 
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public: support so that the Health Depart- 
ment budget for the permanent work of the 
nurses may be favorably acted upon by the 
City Council and its finance committee. Af- 
ter the reading of resolutions by Judge 
Julian W. Mack, the chairman of the meet- 
ing, Dr. Henry B. Favill, appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to urge the appropriation: 
Jane Addams, chairman; President Otto 
Schneider, Supt. E. G. Cooley, and Dr. Al- 
fred Kohn and T. W. Robinson, members of 
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the Board of Education; Sherman C. Kings- 
ley, of the Chicago Relief and Aid Society; 
Supt. W. L. Bodine, of the Department of 
Compulsory Education; Health Commis- 
sioner W. A. Evans; Judge Merritt L. Pinck- 
ney; Miss Harriet Fulmer, of the Visiting 
Nurse Association; Mrs. T. M. Criley, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Physical Wel- 
fare of School Children; Mrs. George C, 
Sikes. Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Mrs. Henry 
Hooper, and Mrs. H. C. Dudley. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


A LESSON FROM CANADA 


The Grand Trunk Pacific is a new trans- 
continental road, now making rapid progress 
across Canada. Built according to the most 
recent ideas of railroad construction, it is 
said that in establishing towns along the 
line, the road has adopted the plan of so 
laying out the streets and restricting the 
building in proximity to the station, that the 
towns shall not present at their railroad en- 
trance that disordered, mushroom, and 
shabby aspect which small communities do 
so commonly present there. The primary 
motives of the directors are neither altruistic 
nor aesthetic. They argue that a _ pretty 
station, placed in attractive grounds and 
‘with a pleasant town-setting, will do more 
to build up the towns (and therefore the 
railroad) by inviting passengers to visit and 
invest in them than would a vast amount of 
advertising. The argument is one _ that 
ought to be laid to heart by small communi- 
ties everywhere. 


SPEAKERS ON CIVIC QUESTIONS 


The Civic League of St. Louis, which is 
strong and does a good many interesting 
things, has again issued a leaflet containing 
the names of about a score of local speakers 
on civic questions. These are persons who 
are willing “to give a limited number of ad- 
dresses during the winter on municipal sub- 
jects before improvement associations, social 
clubs, or church clubs” in St. Louis.': No 
charges are made, except in the case of il- 
lustrated lectures, when the organization 
having the lecture is expected to provide lan- 
tern and operator. The league will furnish 
the slides without charge. The speakers, 
says the leaflet, “are busy people who have 
consented to give these addresses because of 
their interest in the generat movement for 
better municipal conditions.” The list in- 
cludes several professors of the university, 
lawyers, councilmen, a physician, an archi- 
tect, and the president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The idea of the 
leaflet is one that may be followed to ex- 


ellent advantage in any large city. It 
brings together, for the good of the commun- 
ity, those who need and want to know, and 
those who are willing and competent to 
teach. 


BEQUESTS FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


It is notorious that American benefactions, 
taking the general run of individual gifts 
and legacies, are on a colossal scale. And 
so it happens that almost as we are talking 
of a bequest, variously estimated at from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000, for the parks of Bos- 
ton, the announcement of a bequest of ap- 
proximately $175,000 for playgrounds in 
London does not much interest us, But 
$175,000 will go a long way for playgrounds 
even in London, and interesting details of 
the terms of the fund are that it is to be 
used for the acquisition of sites; rather than 
for their development, and that it is to be 
administered by the Charity Organisation 
Society. With the present playground en- 
thusiasm of this country, it is to be hoped 
that more of such gifts or legacies may re- 
sult here. We have had a few of note, in- 
cluding that of Mrs. Betsy Head, received by 
the city of New York almost as this is writ- 
ten. It amounts to approximately $188,000 
and the report is that the money will be 
expended to buy land for a playground at 
Corlears Hook. But, generally speaking, 
gifts would seem more desirable than lega- 
cies, for then the giver could have the ex- 
ceeding gratification of seeing what pleas- 
ure his munificence gives daily. The Lon- 
don testator, by the way, was Reginald Clif- 
ford Poulter, a business man. 


TEXTS FROM MINNEAPOLIS 


An account of the Civic Improvement 
League of Minneapolis, which was published 
in a Minneapolis paper some weeks ago, was 
interesting from several points of view, if all 
the facts are as stated. The league was de- 
clared to be “one of the oldest among civic 
clubs.” One of the first efforts of its cam- 
paign for this winter would be, it was said, 
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an attempt to increase its membership to 
one hundred. That certainly seems an ex- 
traordinarily small number for a city of the 
size, alertness and progressiveness of Minne- 
apolis. Yet at the beginning of the season 
the league’s membership was reported as 
only about half way to that most modest 
goal. No doubt the explanation is that civic 
improvement effort in Minneapolis is not 
confined to the one organization, but, as the 
writer happens to know, is divided among 
several, all very earnest. Certainly, civic 
improvement is something that ought to in- 
terest substantially all the citizens,—not a 
mere handful. Finally, the paper stated 
that the league, during its long existence, 
had brought many things to pass “in an un- 
ostentatious way.” The club motto was 
given as, “A City Moral, Sanitary and Beau- 
tiful,’—an ideal that embraces a wide field 
of effort. That a few people working quiet- 
ly in a big city should bring the community 
appreciably nearer to that ideal—as the 
list of the league’s accomplishments shows 
that Minneapolis has been brought,—is a 
proof of the effica@y of persistence. 


FEDERATED IMPROVEMENT CLUBS 


A new organization, best described by its 
title, The United Improvement Association 
of Los Angeles, was formed last month. Its 
purpose is to promote projects relating to 
the betterment of the city, and in proof that 
“betterment” is not to be defined as simply 
physical improvement of aspect, it should be 
noted that the proposed amendments to the 
city charter are to constitute the first matter 
to be taken up. There are in Los Angeles 
something like two hundred separate im- 
provement organizations of which many 
were represented at the initial meetings. 
Their union, if successfully established, will 
create a powerful engine for the expression 
and creation of public opinion. It would be 
well, indeed, if in each large city there were 
federation for such a purpose. 

A plan that has been in successful opera- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., for a year is also a 
good one. This is the creation of a central 
organization, in Rochester called the Civic 
Betterment Committee, composed of a repre- 
sentative from each society or association 
that is working for community improvement. 
To make sure that each society shall be rep- 
resented at the committee meetings, which 
are called not at stated intervals but for 
cause, each society appoints not only a rep- 
resentative but an alternate, and when the 
notice of a meeting is issued the recipient is 
instructed to notify the alternate if unable 
personally to attend. In practice, a great 
merit of the plan proves to be a feature 
that is incidental. This is the full and 
frank discussion, from many points of view, 
by accredited representatives of important 
forces, concerning the matters that are be- 
fore the community. This discussion neces- 
sarily precedes any formal action by the 
committee itself, or any recommendations 
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to action by the bodies represented in it, 
and a great deal of interesting and helpful 
suggestion results from it. 


KEEPING WATCH 


The people of San Francisco are making 
an effort to keep their eye on municipal ex- 
penditures. This, in view of the recent rey- 
elations, is more logical than usual,—such is 
our poor human nature. The Civic League 
of the city has appointed a committee on su- 
pervision of public improvements and _ ex- 
penditures, and the committee has estab- 
lished a bureau of inspection. It began 
work November 1 with a force of inspectors, 
accountants and clerks, and it has evolved 
a system by which check is being kept on 
public work and the auditing of all ac- 
counts. A report of the bureau states that 
its activity has not only increased the effi- 
ciency of the regular inspection by munici- 
pal employes to a marked degree, but has 
also been effective in leading contractors to 
adhere closely to agreements. A weekly 
publication called the Municipal Record was 
started in San Francisco in October, by the 
Board of Supervisors. Copies can be ob- 
tained at the various department headquart- 
ers, or they will be mailed regularly to any 
person who will furnish his address to the 
clerk of the board. The paper contains be- 
sides articles of general interest on the lar- _ 
ger municipal undertakings, a list of appli- 
ecants for liquor licenses and building per- 
mits during the preceding week. The Bu- 
reau of Engineering reports the progress 
made in preparing plans for various im- 
provements. Information is given concern- 
ing the progress of the work which the bu- 
reau is doing. The city architect gives a 
report showing the condition of plans. for 
various schools and other buildings. The 
Street Cleaning Department gives a state- 
ment of expenses of its work each day dur- 
ing the week and the streets which are being 
swept regularly. The Street Repair Depart- 
ment gives a tabulated statement of expendi- 
tures for the week, dividing these under the 
heads of labor, material and teams, square 
feet paved with stone blocks, etc. Another 
teble gives the list of bids called for. Other 
tables give lists of contracts let and permits 
issued, ete. Instead of being ancient his- 
tory, as are reports of this kind appearing in 
annual city reports six or twelve months 
after the close of the year to which they 
apply, these have a thousand fold interest 
given to them by informing the citizens of 
what is going on around them at the present. 
time. 


CIVIC CENTER AT CEDAR RAPIDS 


.t appears that Dubuque, of which a fine 
story of the rise of public spirit was told last 
month, is not the only Jowa city that has 
risen to the concrete ideal lately pictured in 
an outsider’s report on improvement possi- 
bilities. Such a report was made last sum- 
mer for Cedar Rapids. 
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A beautiful river flows through almost the 
center of Cedar Rapids. In the middle of 
the river, lying opposite the principal busi- 
ness streets, and not far from shore, is an 
island standing high above the torrent. The 
main streets are carried by bridges to the 
island, and thence by bridges again to the 
further shore. At the upper end, the city 
had acquired and parked the few yards of 
space between the highway and the shore, 
At the lower end, a few big trees were left, 
and it was suggested that the trolley com- 
pany cut these down and build barns there. 
Business refused to locate on the island, 
where the stream would isolate it from other 
business, and the whole space had a tattered, 
neglected appearance in a city in other re- 
spects so exceptionally neat and orderly as 
long to have had the title of “the parlor 
city” of Iowa. 

The outsider suggested that the municipal- 
ity, which was looking for a city hall site, 
buy the island; place on it the city hall and 
such other public structures as might be 
needed,—notably a court house,—and trans- 
form the grounds surrounding these build- 
ings jnto a park. By a fortunate chance, 
river and island are at an angle to the city 
street system, so that a building placed be- 
tween the highways and on the main axis 
of the island, would close the vista of the 
city streets that lead to the water. 

The report was made in July. At the No- 
vember election, the people voted on the 
question. For president, seven thousand 
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votes were cast; on the island project six 


‘thousand five hundred,—showing widespread 


interest. Of these 6,500, fifty-five hundred 
were favorable. There is promise, there- 
fore, that Cedar Rapids will have a civi¢e 
center as unique and interesting as, in Its 
different way, the park which the people of 
Dubuque are creating; and Iowa, though it 
is considered a farming community, may 
soon have something to teach to the cities 
of the East. 

Since the report was made there has been 
formed, too, in Cedar Rapids a Civic Im- 
provement League, to further the carrying 
out of the suggestions. Its object, as the 
letterheads declare in a line printed under 
the title, is “A greater, better and more 
beautiful city.” 


PERTINENT PLAYGROUND NOTES 


The Playgrounds Association of Philadel- 
phia is able to make strong appeal for sup- 
port by referring the public to the report of 
its secretary, William A. Stetcher. This 
shows for the five playgrounds supervised 
last summer by the association, an attend- 
ance of nearly a hundred thousand children, 
at a cost of less than one cent a child a day. 
The association, in behalf of its own special 
object, has originated a plan similar to the 
St. Louis Civic League’s list of willing speak- 
ers: i. e., it has organized a free lecture 
bureau, and any club or local society may 
apply to the secretary for a speaker who 
will talk about playgrounds. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


PHILIP P. JACOBS, Department Editor 


NEGRO TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS 


A Negro tuberculosis congress, the first 
ever conducted entirely for the welfare of 
the colored race, was held at Tuskegee dur- 
ing the week of December 14, under the aus- 
pices of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The 
southern exhibition of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Relief and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis was shown at Tuskegee during 
the congress. 

This movement attracted widespread in- 
terest, and prominent colored and white 
speakers from all parts of the country as- 
sisted in the program. In connection with 
the exhibit and the congress, the students 
of Tuskegee Institute carried on an active 
campaign among their fellows in Tuskegee 
and the surrounding country. Another fea- 
ture of the congress was the observance of 
“health week” among the colored people 
throughout the country. A large number of 
letters were written by the students of Tus- 
kegee Institutee to their friends urging upon 
them general activity in the campaign 
against tuberculosis. 


FLORIDA’S CAMPAIGN 


Carrying out its general program in the 
South, the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis with 
its exhibit will conduct a ‘“do-day” campaign 
of education in Florida. The campaign will 
open in Jacksonville the latter part of Jan- 
uary and will then be carried into Tampa, 
Tallahassee, St. Augustine and all of the 
other principal cities of the state. The co- 
operation of state and local officials as well 
as of a large number of prominent civic or- 
ganizations of the state, assures success to 
the work. 


EXHIBIT FOR PORTO RICO 


Next week the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
starts its work against tuberculosis in 
Porto Rico. A traveling tuberculosis ex- 
hibit was shipped to San Juan a few days 
ago and will be used in the campaign. 

The exhibit will be shown first in San 
Juan, after which it will be taken to all 
of the important coast cities and also to 
many of the interior towns. As there are 
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6,000 cases of tuberculosis among the mil- 
dion inhabitants of Porto: Rico at the present 
time, the movement promises much good. 
The Anti-Tuberculosis League of Porto Rico 
is co-operating with the national asSociation, 
and has furnished a special physician who 
will be director of the exhibitiom during its 
itinerary about the island. In connection 
with the exhibit, numerous public: meetings 
will be held. The exhibit which is entirely 
in Spanish was prepared in New York un- 
der the direction of the national association. 

The preliminary arrangements for the ex- 
hibition were made by Mrs. Albert Norton 
Wood, the acting president of the Porto Rico 
league, who was a delegate to the recent 
International Congress of Tuberculosis. The 
membership of the league includes most 
of the American residents of the island and 
Many prominent Porto Ricans. 

The exhibit to be used in Porto Rico is 
the third of its kind owned and conducted 
by the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. One of the 
other two is at present being used in a 

- “ninety-day campaign” in Florida. The other 
is being shown in Toneka, Kansas. After 
three months in Porto Rico, the third exhibit 
will be carried to other Spanish-speaking 
parts of the West Indies and the United 
States. 


A NEGRO ASSOCIATION 


As a result of the tuberculosis ‘work in 
the District of Columbia, the negro citizens 
of Washington have organized the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This society has no paid officers 
and its membership is entirely free. It re- 
quires, however, from its members that they 
take a pledge in the form of a “hygienic 
oath’, and it is the object of the society to 
get its members to have the certificates con- 
taining this oath framed and hung up in 
their rooms. Some time in February, an 
attempt will be made to have a “tubercu- 
losis Sunday” in all of the churches of 
Washington, and a Negro mass meeting on 
that Sunday night will probably be held in 
one of the large halls in the city. A simi- 
lar organization to the one in Washington 
was formed in Chicago last summer, and 
two or three societies of like character have 
been formed in some of the southern cities. 


CAMPAIGN IN KANSAS 


From Nebraska, the work against con- 
sumption is being carried into Kansas, and 
with the aid of the exhibit of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, a campaign covering the prin- 
cipal cities of the state will be carried on 
during the next month. The exhibition will 
be opened in Topeka very shortly. The Kan- 
sas association has the enthusiastic and 
hearty co-operation of the state authorities 
and was organized at the instance of Gov- 
ernor Hoch. 
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NEW YORK’S HOSPITALS 


The contract for the second building of 
the new Tuberculosis Infirmary of the Met- 
ropolitan Hospital at Blackwell’s Island, 
New York city, has been let by Com- 
missioner Hebberd for about $300,000. 
This building will have a capacity of 
22) beds. The contract for another one 
of the new ward buildings with a 
capacity of 100 beds, was let last summer. 
The entire hospital when completed will con- 
tain eight buildings, six of which will have 
a capacity of 100 beds each, and two with a 
capacity of 220 beds each. The total cost of 
the institution will be nearly two millions of 
dollars. The infirmary is for advanced 
cases. 

Considerable progress has been made on 
the Sea View Hospital, New York city’s new 
institution for incipient cases on Staten Is- 
land. This hospital, when completed will 
cost about three million dollars and will 
have capacity for about 1,000 patients. New 
York city will then have hospitals for ad- 
vanced cases on Blackwell’s Island, a simi- 


- lar institution on North Brother Island, a 


hospital for incipient cases at Otisville, and 
a hospital for similar cases at Castletown 
Corners, Staten Island. 


PROGRESS IN PITTSBURGH 


An open air school, which the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League of Pittsburgh started in Sep- 
tember, has met with signal success. An 
average of eight pupils has been enrolled. 
The methods of conducting the school are 
similar to those employed in Providence, 
Rhode Island. With the approach of the cold 
weather, however, considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in keeping the children 
warm. It is expected that in a short time a 
special ward will be furnished for this pur- 
pose. The league started a farm colony 
recently, when it converted one of the cold 
buildings of the hospital into a poultry 
house, stocking it with 150 birds. With this 
nucleus, it is hoped to have a complete farm 
colony soon. Another mark of progress in 
the league has been the monthly publica- 
tion of a bulletin, beginning with October. 
The January bulletin contained eight pages 
of interesting news and reading matter. 
A new building which is being built by the 
Dispensary Aid Society, an auxiliary of the 
league, was commenced on December 14, pa- 
tients from the hospital doing some of the 
preliminary excavating. 


BIG EXHIBIT FOR PHILADELPHIA 


The International Tuberculosis Exhibi- 
tion, which has been shown in the Museum 
of Natural History in New York city for the 
past six weeks, will be taken to Philadel- 
phia within the next few weeks, and will 
probably open in that city by February 15. 
An organization called the Allied Associa- 
tions for the Prevention of Tuberculosis and 
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composed of about fifty of the leading socie- 
ties of Philadelphia and vicinity, has been 
formed for the express purpose of carrying 
on the exhibit. As in New York, it is plan- 
ned to conduct an active educational cam- 
paign in connection with the exhibit. The 
exhibit will be housed in.a new building at 
919-920 Walnut street. 


WORK IN CHICAGO 


As a result of the Red Cross stamp sale, 
which netted the Tuberculosis Institute 
about $12,000, the nurses of the various hos- 
pitals of that city have organized a Nurses 
Auxiliary Committee, the purpose of which 
is to co-onerate with the institute in every 
way possible. 

The work of the tuberculosis infirmary at 
Blue Island, near Chicago, is being rapidly 
pushed to completion and about 120 beds 
for the infirmary patients will be provided 
in this way. A hospital of about 400 beds 
for advanced cases is being erected on the 
grounds of Cook County Reception Hospital 
in Chicago. The city, however, is in the 
peculiar position that if any incipient cases 
of tuberculosis desire to be admitted to the 
institution at Blue Island, they must first 
become inmates of the almshouse. On ac- 
count of this fact, an effort is being made 
in accordance with the Glackin law, which 
was passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature to secure a municipal hospital for 
incipient cases. This law gave municipali- 
ties either separately, or conjointly, permis- 
sion to levy taxes not to exceed four mills, 
for the purpose of erecting and maintain- 
ing tuberculosis sanatoriums. 


NEWARK GETS IN LINE 


On December 17, a large public meeting 
was held in Newark under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Associated Charities of that 
city, and the tuberculosis work was placed 
on a permanent foundation. The meeting 
was an enthusiastic one including represen- 
tatives from all of the leading charitable or- 
ganizations of the city, as well as from the 
various municipal bodies interested in tu- 
berculosis. At the suggestion of the Associ- 
ated Charities, a committee was appointed 
to distribute the work among the various or- 
ganizations represented at the meeting. 


PATERSON’S HOSPITAL 


After months of wrangling between the 
cities of Passaic and Paterson, N. J., it has 
at last been decided that Paterson shall build 
a municipal tuberculosis hospital of its own. 
Funds wilf soon be appropriated for this 
purpose, and the work of construction will 
soon be commenced. 

On January 13, a “tuberculosis day” was 
held in Paterson at which time every school 
child in the city heard a talk on hygiene 
with special reference to the prevention of 
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tuberculosis. In the evening, a mass meeting 
was held addressed by several prominent. 
speakers. 


TRENTON REVIVES 


As a result of a practical movement in- 
augurated recently in Trenton, N. J., the 
reorganization of the Trenton Association 
for the Relief and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis was effected at a large mass meeting” 
held in that city on the evening of Decem- 
ber 30. Committees were appointed and 
preliminary plans were laid for the erection 
of a municipal hospital for the treatment 
of tuberculosis cases. The association has 
secured the co-operation of a large number 
of citizens as well as of the official bodies 
of the city. 


THE UNIT PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


The movement organized in Hartford, 
Conn., last spring with such success among 
the woiking men has created so much com- 
ment. that it is deemed desirable to publish 
some details concerning the methods of or- 
ganizing the unit plan and a few hints to be 
followed. George L. Vannais, the chairman 
of the executive committee of the Hartford 
Tuberculosis Relief Association, has given 
the following summary of the work and 
methods of his organization: 

Eachlarge factory, mill, shop, store, hotel 
or industry is an organized unit for the care 
of its own people. Each unit elects its own 
officers and provides its own plan for the 
raising of funds, the employers in every case 
subscribing to the fund an amount exactly 
equal to the contributions made by the em- 
ployes. The officers of the units, usually 
consisting of a chairman, secretary, and 
treasurer, together with four directors, all 
elected annually, manage the affairs of the 
unit. The chairman of the several units 
meet in convention four times a year for 
the exchange of ideas, reviewing their 
work for the quarter past, and planning for 
the future. This convention elects a_ so- 
called executive committee, consisting of the 
officers of the convention whose duties are 
almost entirely of an advisory nature, but 
who come in close contact with the hospital 
authorities and the patients. 

At the last quarterly convention held 
November 1, 1908, the report showed that 
in Hartford county there are forty-two units 
now organized, having in their several trea- 
suries over $9,000. 

Two clauses of the by-laws uniformly 
adopted and of special interest to thuse ac- 
tive in the work, read as follows: 

“Section 7. That there may be no dis- 
crimination, it is herewith established that 
the weekly aid to any person from the funds 
of the unit shall not exceed $6.00. 

“Section 8. As the purpose of this or- 
ganization is the prevention of the spread 
of tuberculosis as well as to aid fellow- 
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workers, it is herewith established that no 
aid shall be extended unless the patient is 
under strict medical care, preferably in a 
sanatorium.” 


A few brief hints on how to put the Unit 
Plan of Fighting Tuberculosis into Opera- 
tion are also given: 


“First: Find a busy man whose heart 
prompts him and whose standing in the 
community will enable him to call a meet- 
ing of the heads of the largest manufactor- 
ies, department stores, hotels, laundries and 
other institutions. 

“Second: Present the plan to these men 
and draw out discussion,—they are brainy 
men and every one will contribute valuable 
ideas. 

“Third: Appoint a committee of three of 
these men to superintend the organization 
of units, pledging each man present to aid 
the organization in his own plant. Fix 
a time limit to the work of this committee, 
—shorter the better. Pass the hat there 
then for a fund for this committee to use 
for printing and advertising, the only gen- 
eral fund you will need. 

“Fourth: Have it understood with all the 
men present that they are to see that a 
meeting of their employes is held to organ- 
ize their unit,—the managers to see that pop- 
ular and competent men and women from 
the ranks be elected officers. 

“Fifth: Enlist the interest and support 
of the newspapers. 

“Sixth: When the units are organized, call 
a convention of the chairmen to elect an 
executive committee whose duty shall be to 
have general supervision of the whole work, 
study the various problems of district nurs- 
ing, sanitary inspection, sanatorium work 
and co-operate with the national associa- 
tion.” 


WORK IN FAIRFIELD COUNTY 


One of the most active associations re- 
cently formed is the Fairfield (Conn.) Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. This organization 
has secured the co-operation and enlisted the 
aid of workers of most every town in the 
eounty. A dispensary has been opened in 
Bridgeport, and others will soon be opened 
in Stamford, South Norwalk, Danbury, and 
possibly in the town of Huntington. The 
- society realized about $3,000 for the sale of 
Red Cross stamps. A committee has been 
appointed to investigate sites for a sanator- 
ium, and as soon as the necessary funds are 
in hand, such an institution will be erected. 


LECTURES IN LOUISIANA 

A feature of the work of the Louisiana 
Anti-Tuberculosis League has been its vo- 
operation with the superintendents of pub- 
lic education throughout the state. The 
league has been furnished with schedules of 
places and dates of meetings of the various 
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Teachers Institutes, and has provided spe- 
cial lectures to address the teachers at these 
gatherings. So hearty has been the co-oper- 
ation of the various organizations in the 
state, that in many cases the railroads have 
furnished free transportation for the lec- 
turers sent out by the league. 


FALL RIVER ORGANIZATION 


The Fall River Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
has been organized, and has commenced ac- 
tive work in that city. Among the problems 
which the society has taken up, is that of 
cleaning the public schools and other munic- 
ipal buildings, the securing of a proper milk 
supply, and the enforcement of the law 
against spitting. There were 180 members 
in the society at the end of its first month. 


IN WISCONSIN 


As a result of the efforts of the state com- 
mittee to the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis, the Wisconsin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society has been organized with M. P. 
Ravenel as president and Dr. C. A. Baer as 
secretary. During the month of December, 
the association conducted a campaign by 
means of the Red Cross stamp propaganda. 
About ten thousand dollars was raised in five 
weeks through the Red Cross stamrs and 
the co-operation of thousands of volunteer 
workers and most of the important news- 
papers in the state were secured in the cam- 
paign. The extension department of the 
University of Wisconsin has co-operated with 
the state association by means of its bulle- 
tins, lectures, and also financially. It is 
proposed that part of the money raised from 
the stamp campaign be used to create at 
least two new state exhibits. 

According to a report just issued by the 
Agricultural Department of Wisconsin, near- 
ly 41,000 cattle were tested with tuberculin 
during the past year, and 66,527 tests have 
been made during the last three years. 2,300 
of the cattle tested during the year 1908 were 
found to have tuberculosis. Of 2,400 herds 
tested, the disease was found oftener than 
every fourth herd. 


ST. PAUL’S TAG DAY 


A recent tag day celebration in St. Paul 
netted the Anti-Tuberculosis Society of that 
city, $15.400, which, with an addition of a 
gift of $2,500 from a prominent citizen of 
that city, gives nearly $18,000 for the so- 
ciety. The committee has opened two dis- 
pensaries, one in the central part of the city 
and one on the West Side A third dis- 
pensary on the Hast Side will be opened 
when it becomes necessary. Two nurses 
have been employed by the committee and a 
third one will be added later. In addition 
to these lines of activity, a day camp, similar 
to the one conducted last summer, will be 
carried on next summer. 
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AGAINST CLOSED WINDOWS 


Growing out of the exhibit of the Minne- 
sota State Association held recently in Du- 
luth and Two Harbors, local associations 
were formed in both of these cities. A fea- 
ture of the work in these two cities has been 
a determined crusade against nailed-on 
storm windows. A considerable portion of 
the population of these cities, owing to the 
extreme cold weather, sleeps in practically 
air tight bedrooms. Realizing the dangers of 
this process, the local associations are re- 
questing every househoider, where the storm 
windows are fastened on in such a way. as 
not to be readily opened, to make the neces- 
sary changes. In some places, it has been 
found convenient to secure pure air at night 
‘by means of a window tent. 

There has been a revival of anti-tubercu- 
losis activity in the state during the month 
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of December owing to the Red Cross stamp 
campaign, and two tag days held in Minne- 
polis and St. Paul, which netted over $30,- 
000 for the tuberculosis work. 


BUFFALO’S NEW ASSOCIATION 


The day camp committee of the. Charity 
Organization Society, Trinity Church Class, 
and other societies of Buffalo have formed 
the Buffalo Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis. The organization in- 
cludes in its membership representatives 
from over forty different associations. It is 
planned by this movement to enlist the co- 
operation of all of the societies in the city in 
the campaign against tuberculosis. At pres- 
ent, all endeavors are being centered in the 
securing of a municipal hospital for advanced 
cases. 


THE DELINQUENT 


SAMUEL J. BARROWS, Department Editor 


PHILADELPHIA’S JUVENILE COURT 


The Juvenile Court of Philadelphia was 
not established without a struggle. Objec- 
tion was made to it on legal and supposed 
constitutional grounds. All opposition, how- 
ever, was overborne by the earnest efforts 
of the men and women who were determined 
that the boys and girls of Philadelphia 
should have as good a chance as those of 
other cities in which the Juvenile Court is 
doing notable work. 

And now another monument to the tri- 
umph of the juvenile court has just been 
erected and dedicated in the city of Phila- 
delphia in the shape of a large and commod- 
ious building fitted up with every possible 
convenience for the work of the court and 
the accommodation of judges, officers and 
children. The building was erected under 
the supervision of the present Board of 
County Commissioners and the architect is 
Philip H. Johnson. The House of Detention 
is a four-story, fire-proof structure, French 
renaissance in style, fronting on Arch 
street and extending from Beechwood street 
to Twenty-second street, the total depth of 
the building being ninety-three feet and two 
inches. The official description says: 

“The children (boys and girls), the first 
brought into the house by way of the rear 
entrance, thus avoiding publicity, and taken 
to the receiving room, where their names 
are entered and recorded by a clerk, with 
the charges brought against them. Thence 
each child is taken by an attendant to the 
doctor’s office, where an examination is 
made to determine its physical condition. If 
no disease is found the child is taken to the 
washing and dressing rooms in the _ base- 
ment. The plan of the basement provides 


a series of dressing-rooms, bath rooms, 
shower baths, ete. After having been prop- 
erly bathed, the children are clothed in clean 
underclothes and outer garments and then 
taken to the dormitories on the second or 
third floor. The soiled clothes are sent to 
the disinfecting room and placed in a steril- 
izer which runs through a brick wall into 
a room in the laundry proper, thus insuring 
against contagion or germs of any kind af- 
fecting any of the launary help. The laun- 
dry is provided with all modern facilities, 
such as washer, extractor, mangle, drier, 
ironing tables, ete. Adjoining it is a com- 
modious closet for laundry storage. 

“There is also in the basement a kitchen 
storage and general storage room, boiler 
room, separate spaces for boiler coal and 
kitchen coal and ashes, a well equipped gym- 
nasium, twenty by thirty feet, for boys, and 
a pantry and dining room for the help. 

“While waiting for the disposition of 
their cases, the children are placed under 
proper school discipline with ample recrea- 
tion facilities, both indoor and out, gymna- 
sium apparatus and games being provided. 
The case, when reached, is heard in the 
court room provided for that purpose. 

“The plan of the house is so arranged that 
the girls’ department is entirely separated 
from that of the boys’, almost as exclusive 
as if there were separate buildings provided 
for each. 

“The first floor has its main entrance on 
Arch street, through a vestibule into a lobby 
with marble floor and marble wainscoting. 
To the west is the court room, also marble 
floor and marble wainscoting with a dais and 
platform for the judge. Accommodations 
are provided here for comparatively few, as 
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it is deemed inadvisable to have idle spec- 
tators who come through mere curiosity. 

“In the rear of the court room is the 
judge’s room, which is reached through a 
private entrance on Twenty-second street. 
Its furnishings are in keeping with the dig- 
nity of the office and it is adjoined by a 
toilet and wash room. 

“To the east of the main entrance is the 
main waiting room with marble floor and 
marble wainscoting. This room is provided 
with benches and chairs for witnesses, par- 
ents and others whose business requires 
their attendance. In the rear is a toilet 
room for men as well as for women. 

“The main corridor of the first floor is so 
arranged as to separate the court room and 
the main waiting room entirely from the 
rest of the building. 

“Adjoining the judges’ room are two 
rooms, one for the district attorney and one 
for the clerk of the court, each room fur- 
nished to insure comfort and facilities for 
the officials.” 

The building is further supplied with 
conference room for officers, for parents and 
children. There is a dispensary well 
equipped, dormitories, bath room, kitchen 
and dining rooms and play rooms. 

The board of county commissioners had 
at their disposal $200,000, of which $142,779 
was paid for the buildings, $7,138.50 for 
architect’s commission, and the approxi- 
mate cost of furnishing was $14,500, making 
a total of $164,408.50. The board was thus 
able to return about $30,000 to the munici- 
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THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC 


The George Junior Republic has been an 
object of much interest abroad, especially as 
it seeks to apply American ideas and train 
the young in republican as well as economic 
principles. An interesting and full exposi- 
tion of the idea and organization, method 
and results of the George Junior Republic 
lately appeared in the Dutch Tijdschrift 
voor Armenzorg, No. 363, by Miss Clara 
Engelen. 


A WOMAN’S REFORMATORY FOR NEW JERSEY 


The Newark Star says: “There is great 
doubt in the minds of thoughtful legislators 
as to the utility of a woman’s reformatory 
institution.” On the contrary, it is the 
thoughtful legislator, the man who has not 
only reflected on this subject, but what is 
quite as important, has informed himself 
about it, who is most confident as to the 
need and value of such an institution. Its 
success will, of course, depend upon the 
principle upon which it is organized and 
upon the efficiency of those who administer 
it, as well as upon the provisions of the law 
and the intelligence of the judges commit- 
ting women to such an institution. No re- 
formatory, either for women or for men 
can succeed to which are committed hard- 
ened and hopeless rounders who need to be 
segregated in some farm colony. Nor is it 
necessary to send to a reformatory many 
women who are just on the threshold of 
crime and who are proper subjects for pro- 
bation. A reformatory does not exist for 
those who can be corrected without its dis- 
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cipline; but it does exist for those who need 
the education, the training and _ self-con- 
trol, the discipline of mind and body which, 
if properly conducted, a reformatory can 
furnish. If “thoughtful” New Jersey legis- 
lators want to see what can be effected for 
women, let them visit the Bedford Reforma- 
tory of New York. As it is, the argument 
of the Newark Star that all that is necessary 
‘can be done by private philanthropy, is one 
of those evasions of public duty which are 
no more excusable because they are based 
‘on the argument that it is cheaper to do this 
than for the state to fulfil its own responsi- 
bilities. 


JUDGE POLLARD’S PLAN 


The work of Judge William Jefferson Pol- 
lard of St. Louis in putting drunkards uniler 
pledge and then on probation attracted at- 
tention in England and the National Inde- 
pendent Temperance party published a cir- 
cular embodying the plan. The principle 
was then recognized in the act of Parlia- 
ment which went into operation the first of 
January, 1908, providing for placing on pro- 
bation those persons who are charged be- 
fore a court of summary jurisdiction, with 
the condition of abstinence from intoxicating 
liquor where the offence is drunkenness. The 
object of the act is to apply mainly to first 
offenders for drunkenness or to those who 
have committed petty offences growing out 
of drunkenness. The court Allows the de- 
fendant to go free on his recognizances to 
come up for judgment if called upon, pro- 
vided he will take a pledge in court not to 
drink for one year. A periodical report is 
expected from a probation officer or other 
appointed officer of the court as to whether 
the pledge is being kept. In case the pledge 
is broken, the maximum punishment may 
be enforced. It will be interesting when the 
English statistics are collected to know what 
success has attended this effort in Hngland. 
At any rate, Judge Pollard’s maxim, “I 
would rather make my court a tribunal of 
reformation than of punishment,” is setting 
a new pace for police court work. The meas- 
ure of his success achieved has distinctly 
shown that in the police cotirt, as in the 
juvenile court, there are resources of refor- 
mation which ought to be exhausted before 
the person is committed to prison; but for 
this work, it is necessary not merely to have 
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an improved method, but the highest type 
of judges, men whose personality is more 
imvortant than their politics. 

Judge Pollard has some ideas as to what 
is needed for the improvement of the police 
force, largely to apply to cities beside his 
own. He suggests: 

“Blimination of politics from the police 
force; policemen appointed for character, 
ability and honesty; the merit system con- 
scientiously practiced; a law forbidding 
court officials from running for office; salar- 
ied probation officers for police courts; ra- 
tional treatment of drunkards; complete sep- 
aration of the judicial, legislative and exec- 
utive functions as provided by the constitu- 
tion; a court trial for every citizen, rich or 
poor, when accused of an offense.” 

The police often represent a formidable 
political power which is effective in prevent- 
ing any reforms for the good of the service. 
The hard fight Commissioner Bingham had 
to make at Albany to get his reforms 
through were against his own inspectors rep- 
resented there in person by counsel. 


KANSAS CITY’S PARDON BOARD 


While various states have created parole 
boards and pardon boards, Kansas City has 
introduced a municipal version of the same 
institution. It has adopted an ordinance 
providing for the appointment of three per- 
sons to constitute a board of pardon and 
parole. A secretary or parole officer is to 
be employed on salary whose duty it shall 
be to attend all sessions of the municipal 
court. He will have authority to inquire 
into all cases brought before the court. He 
will see that persons who are too poor to. 
give bond or employ attorneys are given 
a proper defence. ‘‘This,” says a local paper, 
“it is believed will prevent the railroading 
of poor offenders to the workhouse while the 
more prosperous pay cash for their trans- 
gressions.” The parole system is also ex- 
pected to be beneficent in the case of fami- 
lies who suffer when they are deprived of 
the bread-winner. The members of the 
board are appointed for three years in alter- 
nating terms. Mayor Crittenden has ap- 
pointed William Bolker, a_ public-spirited 
business man, Mrs. Kate Pierson, special in- 
vestigator for the Associated Charities, and 
Jacob Bilikopf, superintendent of the United 
Jewish Charities. The board members and 
the legal adviser serve without commission. 


THE INDUSTRIAL VIEWPOINT 


GRAHAM TAYLOR ' 


“FROM THE JUDGES TO THE LAW MAKERS 


No fair minded man can read the whole 


history -of the injunction proceedings 
-against the officials of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor by the Bucks Stove and 
Range Company without realizing the seri- 
‘ousness of the issue which is intensified by 
the jail sentences for contempt of court. 
On the one hand the force of the impas- 
‘sioned defence of the authority of the court 
in executing existing law is keenly felt 
‘by all who are loyal to the law and to the 
‘dignity and authority of the courts. On 
the other hand those who have read the 
history of the case, not only in the court 
records but in the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the past three 
years, are more than surprised at the ex- 
treme and heated language used by the 
judge in imposing the sentences. Every- 
one who has read these deliberate, serious 
‘and dignified utterances of the president 
‘and executive council of the American Fed- 
‘eration of Labor, however much he may 
differ from them; much more one who is 
personally acquainted with the defendants, 
will find it difficult to apply the judge’s lan- 
guage to them or their utterances: “Every- 
where, all over, within the court and out, 
utter, rampant, insolent defiance is her- 
elded and proclaimed; unrefined insult, 
coarse affront, vulgar indignity measures 
the litigants’ conception of what is due the 
tribunal wherein their cause still pends.” 
These overwrought terms cannot fail at 
least to modify the force of the conten- 
tion of the court that “the position of the 
respondents involves questions vital to the 
preservation of social order, questions which 
‘smite the foundations of civil government, 
and upon which the supremacy of the law 
over anarchy and riot verily depends.” 

It is a pity that judicial temper was at 
all lacking in a case which is likely to 
prove so crucial. It is equally unfortunate 
that an unquestionably illegal secondary 
boycott is admitted to be one of the acts 
against which the injunction was issued. 

The history of the case clearly shows it 
to be far more than an ordinary criminal 
contempt of the authority of an order of 
‘a court. Alton B. Parker, highly respected 
for his reputation at the bar and on the 
bench, claimed, as counsel for the defend- 
ants, that in their case we have reached a 
point in the application of the writ of in- 
junction to industrial disputes where con- 
stitutional rights to the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press are seriously 
involved. It is well that this point has 
been raised so that it can be settled once 
for all by the higher courts. 
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If the defendants thought it necessary to 
protect those rights by exercising them at 
the risk of being adjudged in contempt of 
court, they may have felt in duty bound to 
disobey the injunction of the court in such 
parts as would test the constitutionality 
of its restraining order. They claim to 
have been impelled only by this motive of 
personal and public duty. In so doing they 
evidently made some effort to give the least 
offense possible. For they at once obeyed 
the injunction against the boycott by ceas- 
ing to print the “unfair list.” Instances 
are indeed cited, with apparent fairness, 
where in a campaign speech and in an edi- 
torial in The Federationist, Mr. Gompers 
seemed to trifle with the order of the court 
restraining him from all reference to the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company as “un- 
fair’. With these blameworthy exceptions, 
references to the complainants, which were 
cited as in contempt, were made by stating 
the history and progress of the case in offi- 
cial reports of the president and executive 
council of the American Federation of La- 
bor to its annual convention at Denver. Not 
only were these official allusions to the pend- 
ing cage held to be in contempt of court, but 
the sale of bound volumes containing the 
nroceedings of the American Federation of 
Labor, which were published nearly two 
months prior to the issuance of the injunc- 
tion, was cited as cause for punishment for 
contempt. 

If the higher courts decide the fact of con- 
tempt to have been established and to de- 
serve the penalty imposed, then the defend- 
ants should cheerfully accept and suffer it 
as an injustice not of the judges but of the 
law itself. And they should do so in a way 
which may help rectify whatever wrong 
there is in the law. The temper in which 
they take the consequences of their deliber- 
ately purposed attitude, will go far to dem- 
onstrate whether they really risked the pen- 
alty for conscience sake as they claim, or in 
spiteful contumacy and vulgar bravado as 
Judge Wright charges. 

Fair minded people will be distraught be- 
tween their desire to defend the writ of in- 
junction as a necessary safeguard to liber- 
ty and to the authority of law, and their in- 
creasing alarm over what seems to very 
many the steady invasion of constitutional 
rights by the abuse of this court procedure. 
especially in being substituted for trying out 
a case to its legitimate issue in acquittal or 
conviction by a jury. Those who think the 
defendants should be punished to vindicate 
the law as it is, will be gratified that the 
case is to be appealed. 'Those who regard 
the injunction as an abuse of the writ, and 
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the sentences as a.grave injustice .to widely 
respected citizens who are acting in a rep- 
resentative capacity in behalf of a large 
constituency, may also appreciate so.good a 
chance to try out their contention before the 
courts of last resort. ' 

For this case, in many features of it, in 
the personal and official standing of the de- 
fendants and in the intensity of popular in- 
terest aroused in it by the jail sentences, 
may be as good a case as could ever be ap- 
pealed from the lower to the higher courts, 
and from the highest court to the legis- 
latures of the people. The last appeal from 
the law as it is to the law as the voters 
think it ought to be, is sure to be taken 
here, as it was in England. In response to 
the appeal of the English people, voiced by 
- the overthrow of the Conservative Party and 
the election of a liberal Parliament, the 
Taff-Vale decision was reversed by eliminat- 
ing the jurisdiction of the courts over indus- 
trial disputes and throwing the disputants 
back upon the resources of their own or- 
ganizations for the settlement of their dif- 
ferences. Already both of our great parties 
have pledged themselves in their platforms 
to modify the application of the writ of in- 
junction to such controversies. If, therefvre, 
the decision of the courts in this case is not 
satisfactory to the majority of American 
voters, their appeal will surely be carried 
into politics for the election of such legis- 
lators as will conform the law to their will. 


DEMAND OF SKILLED LABOR 


A valued correspondent at the head of a 
school of mechanical trades calls attention 
to the discrepancy between the statements 
of manufacturers and mechanics as to the 
demand for skilled labor. On behalf of the 
former it is said “the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing from all parts of the country that the 
demand for skilled labor is not met by the 
supply.” Voicing the feeling of the best 
informed leaders in the skilled crafts in our 
article on Fathers and Sons, published De- 
cember 12, we said “the unions feel driven 
to restrict apprenticeship by the excess of 
skilled labor over the demand for it.” It 
is not, however, as our correspondent well 
says, “a question of veracity, but the inter- 
pretation of certain facts which is involved.” 
Our reference to the need to restrict appren- 
ticeships felt by the craftsmen themselves 
was not intended to apply to any single year 
or locality, but to the general attitude which 
they felt forced to assume in view of condi- 
tions which frequently and for long periods 
have prevailed. “The evidence” as to the 
demand and supply of skilled labor is curi- 
ously contradictory. There is a general 
agreement, however, that higher skill and 
better training to produce it are in demand. 
But whether there is at present, or usually, 
more of a demand than a supply for such 
skilled workmen as we have may be ques- 
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tioned’ on..the basis’ of the best; if not the 
only, reliable statistics to be obtained. 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, is the only union paying out-of- 
work benefits on a large scale. A careful 
analysis of their accurate accounts shows the 
following facts for the month of February, 
1908. Of 3.496 members entitled to out-of- 
work benefits in all the branches reporting, 
1.024, or 29.2 per cent received ‘full bene- 
fit’; and 248, or 7.49 per cent, received 
“short benefit,’ because they had received 
twelve weeks full benefit within the previ- 
ous twelve months. That is, 38 per cent 
of the whole membership of reporting 
branches lacked employment during that 
month. There are said to be more members 
of this union unemployed than are ever 
reported on the benefit accounts, because 
some never claim the benefit, others are not 
eligible because of arrearage in their dues, 
and still others wait for harder pressure 
than they have yet experienced. These fig- 
ures are fairly indicative of the situation 
in the building trades throughout the coun- 
try. For they cover all sections of the 
country and each part of every city. In 
June, 1908, of 3.350 eligibles, 356, or 10.6 per 
cent, received full benefit, and 233, or 6.9 
per cent short benefit. In September, 1908, 
of 3,123 eligibles, 176, or 5.6 per cent, re- 
ceived full benefit, and 125, or 4 per cent, 
short benefit. The figures show the situa- 
tion in the several branches in Boston, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco for Feb- 
ruary, 1908: In Boston, of 106 in the first 
branch 16, or 15 per cent received full 
benefit, and 12, or 11.32 per cent. short ben- 
efit; in the second branch, of 52 eligibles, 
19, or 36.53 per cent, received full, and 4, 
or 7.6 per cent, short benefit; in the third 
branch, out of 12 eligibles, 4, or 33.3 per 
cent, received full, and 1, or 8.3 per cent, 
received short benefit; in the Cambridge 
branch out of 9 eligibles, 3, or 33.3 per cent, 
received full, and 1, or 11 per cent, short 
benefit. Taking the figures for New York 
in the first branch, of 206 eligibles, 35, or 
16.9 per cent, received full. and 26, or 12.6 
cent, received short benefit; in the sec- 
ond branch, of 158 eligibles, 24, or 15 per 
cent, received full, and 14, or 8.8 per cent, 
received short benefit; in the third branch, 
out of 210 eligibles, 24, or 11.4 per cent, re- 
ceived full and 16, or 7.6 per cent, short 
benefit; in the fourth branch, out of 100 eli- 
gibles, 10 received full and 14 short benefit; 
in the fifth branch, out of 141 eligibles, 25, 
or 17.7 per cent, received full, and 12, or 
8.5 per cent, short benefit; in the sixth 
branch, out of 60 eligibles, 7, or 11.6 per 
cent, received full, and 8, or 13 per cent, 
short benefit. For Chicago the results are 
as follows: In the first branch, out of 148 
eligibles, 82, or 21.6 per cent, received full 
benefit; in the third branch, out of 50 eligi- 
bles, 9. or 18 per cent, received full, and 4, 
or 8 per cent, received short. benefit; in the 
Evanston branch, out of 42 eligibles 12, or 
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28.5 per cent, received full benefit. The rec- 
‘ord for San Francisco for the same month 
is: In the second branch, out of 77 eligibles, 
20, or 25.9 per cent, received full benefit, 
‘and 3, or 3.9 per cent, short benefit; in the 
third branch, out of 61 eligibles, 25, or 40.9 
‘per cent, received full benefit; in the fourth 
branch, out of 58, 24, or 41.3 per cent, re- 
ceived full benefit; in the fifth branch, out 
‘of 114 eligibles, 29, or 25.4 per cent, re- 
‘ceived full benefit, and 3, or 2.6. per cent, 
‘short benefit; in the sixth branch, out of a 
‘total of 96, 27, or 28 per cent, received full 
benefit; in the seventh branch, out of 47 
eligibles, 6, or 12.7 per cent, received full, 
and 2, or 4 per cent, short benefit; in the 
eighth branch, out of a total of 49, 6, or 
12.2 per cent, received full, and 4, or 8 per 
cent, short benefit. 

These figures certainly seem to warrant 
the men in this trade to challenge the claim 
that the demand for skilled labor is not met 
by the supply. Allowances are to be made, 
as our correspondent suggests, for such 
workmen “who, though experienced, are 
really unskilled, or careless, or are under 
the influence of bad habits, or who for any 
other reason are economically unfit. But if 
sso many more skilled workmen were wanted 
than were secured, it is not probable that 
so large a percentage of artisans in the 
skilled trades would remain idle, even if 
mot acceptable to employers for other rea- 
ssons. 

It is a very practical problem how to raise 
the standard of skill and raise more men 
up to it without increasing the supply of 
skilled labor too far above the demand for 
it and thereby reducing the standard of liv- 
ing in the trades thus affected. Excessive 
competition for employment at the top will 
overcrowd the ranks all the way down to 
the bottom. While this fact should not make 
us hesitate in the effort to raise the stand- 
ard of skilled efficiency by furnishing the 
best possible training for it, our caution 
should be aroused against glutting the 
skilled labor market. This consideration 
will have no force to those who believe only 
in unrestrained competition at whatever 
cost to any individuals or interests. Our 
nation, however, has accustomed its people 
to think the protective tariff on imports nec- 
essary to protect home industries and the 
American standard of living. We should 
not wonder, therefore, that each organized 
craft is moved to apply the same reasoning 
to its own interests and to argue that it is 
better to protect the skill and standard of 
the trade by some restriction of apprentices 
than to sink the whole level by the unre- 
stricted increase of skilled craftsmen who 
will compete for the work usually available. 


SCHOOL AND SHOPS COMBINE 


Besides this problem of proportioning the 
ssupply of skilled labor to the demand for it, 
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there is no other more difficult or practical 
solution than the adjustment of school and 
shop in training apprentices. The Chicago 
metal manufacturers have entered into an 
interest co-operation with the Lewis In- 
stitute which is the highest secondary school 
in that city. The plan offers a practical 
solution which many will watch with hope. 
These manufacturers are sending their ap- 
prentices to the school half of the time, the 
boys alternating shop and school work a 
week at a time in each. A manufacturer 
may send two or four apprentices to the 
school and the institute may also send schol- 
ars to the shops. A tuition fee of $50 is 
paid for each boy by the employer who also 
pays him $5 for every week he works in 
his shop. The boy thus receives instruction 
tree for eight hours a day, five days a week, 
and wages at the rate of $2.50 per week for 
two years. The employer pays $180.00 for 
the instruction and work of each boy for 
fifty-two weeks. Instruction is given at the 
school in physical science and the princi- 
ples of mechanics, in machine sketching and 
mechanical drawing, in such shop work as 
will best supplement the work which the 
boys are doing in their employers’ shops, 
and in English, history and mathematics. 

It is not supposed that a skilled workman 
can be produced in two years by the com- 
bined effort of school and shop. But it is 
believed that this combination may main- 
tain a keener interest in both than a boy 
would be likely to have in either. It will 
also more closely correlate the technical and 
practical training for a trade. And it surely 
offers a more practical preparation to ac- 
quire through further practice and experi- 
ence the mastery of a skilled trade. 

At the very outset of the experiment trou- 
ble with a labor union was encountered in 
sending two boys from the school to a shop. 
While they worked in the unskilled depart- 
ments no objection was made, but when they 
were placed at work among the most highly 
skilled workmen these men “walked out,” 
telling the manager they would not work 
with college boys. When, however, the offi- 
cers of their union explained the scheme of 
training to them and the assurance of the 
directors of the institute was given that 
they had no purpose to furnish strike-break- 
ers to complicate industrial differences, the 
employes returned to work, apologized for 
their misunderstanding the situation, and 
said they would offer no further objection 
to the students. While there is a prejudice 
upon the part of those who have learned 
their trades in shop-apprenticeships against 
the graduates of technical schools, practical 
opposition to school training for trades is 
gradually being overcome. In Chicago both 
the carpenters’ and bricklayers’ apprentices 
are required to attend the public schools 
three months each year, the unions and con- 
tractors acting jointly to enforce this rule. 
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Conference on Dental Hygiene.—The- Mas- 
sachusetts State Conference on Oral and 
Dental Hygiene which is to be held in Bos- 
ton, January 18-28, is one of the most 
unique gatherings of the year, and with it 
there will be assembled the first dental 
hygiene exhibit ever shown. The call for 
the meeting is sent out jointly by the Dental 
Hygiene Council of Massachusetts, South 
End House, the Monday Evening Club and 
the Dental Society of Massachusetts, all of 
which bodies are represented on the varied 
programs to be given at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club-house and at Ford and Hunting- 
ton Halls. The subject of dental hygiene 
will be discussed as to its need, as to its 
medical aspects, its aspects for the layman, 
for the school teacher, for the social re- 
former, for the sanitarian, and from the 
point of view of the health of the factory 
and of the home. Methods will be discussed 
for cities and for smaller places and, to pick 
out only one from a group of two score 
papers, Horace Fletcher will speak on Diet- 
etic Righteousness Comprises Mental and 
Dental Care. 


National Vagrancy Commission.—A meet- 
ing of the committee on organization of the 
National Vagrancy Committee has been 
called by the chairman, William MRhine- 
lander Stewart, for January 16, at New York 
city. This committee on organization, ap- 
pointed at the time of the Minneapolis Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, in June, 1907, has as its purpose the 
formation of a national vagrancy committee. 
The financial depression of 1907-1908 made 
it seem advisable to its members that the 
nationalization of the vagrancy movement 
should be deferred until the financing of the 
committee’s work might be more possible. 


New Jersey Child Labor Committee.—The 
recently organized New Jersey Child Labor 
Committee held a meeting at Newark, N. J., 
on Friday, January 8. Committees on fin- 
ance and membership, legislation, publicity, 
constitution and by-laws were appointed. 
Several important bills relating to child 
labor and compulsory education were fully 
discussed. An executive committee was ap- 
pointed to supervise and carry out aggres- 
sive plans already contemplated. The offi- 
cers of the New Jersey Committee are: O. F. 
Lewis, Townley, chairman; Mrs. G. W. B. 
Cushing, East Orange, vice-chairman; 
Charles A. MacCall, Newark, secretary; Wil- 
liam Fellows Morgan, Short Hills, treasurer. 
The committee at present numbers about 
thirty members. 

James H. Hamilton Married.—On Sunday, 
January 11, James H. Hamilton, head worker 


of the University Settlement, New York, was 


married to Miss Etta Brodski, a daughter — 


of Dr. Benjamin Brodski of Brooklyn. Miss 


‘Brodski has been connected with the club 


work of the settlement for about a year and 
a half. Mr. Hamilton has been head worker 
at the settlement for the past five years. 


Jacob Billikopf’s New Post—Further ap- 
preciation of the work of Jacob Billikopf, su- 
perintendent of the United Jewish Charities 
of Kansas City, Mo., is evidenced by his ap- 
pointment as a member of the newly created 
Board of Pardons and Paroles for. that city. 
Mr. Billikopf has been very successful in 
Kansas City, having advanced the work of 
the Jewish community to a very high stand- 
ard. He has lectured on sociology at the 
William Jewell College during the past year. 

‘American Jewish Committee’s Report.— 
In the annual report of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, just issued, are found some 
interesting details of the work which the 
committee has undertaken during the past. 
year. The office of the secretary has been 
compiling statistical information on Jewish 
matters of general interest. The report 
states that there is now on file “a fairly 
adequate collection of the published docu- 
ments relating to federal immigration legis- 
lation in this country.” It thinks that it is 
desirable to make a full and _ satisfactory 
scientific investigation of Jewish criminal- 
ity and suggests a census of the Jews of the 
United States. The committee now prepares 
for publication the American Jewish Year 
Book, which for 1910 will contain a full di- 
rectory of all the organizations in the coun- 
try, new and old. The committee aided fin- 
ancially the Jews whom the Constantinople 
fire were said to have made destitute, col- 
lected $38,000 for the assistance of San Fran- 
cisco Jews in rebuilding synagogs and reor- 
ganizing institutions. ~The money has been 
forwarded and distributed by the San Fran- 
cisco member of the committee. Several 
projects looking toward the establishment 
of an international organization of Jews 
have been considered, but have been laid 
over until the continental countries shall 
have agreed on concerted action among them- 
selves. 


Tsaac Guggenheim’s Offer to Sydenham 
Hospital.—tIn order to spur the members and 
directors of the Sydenham Hospital to 
greater activity in raising funds, Isaac Gue- 
genheim has announced that he will con- 
tribute as much to the funds of the institu- 
tion as all other members combined for the 
year 1909. The directors of the hospital 
have purchased four adjacent buildings: 
which will largely increase the expenses of 
the hospital. They are also looking for- 
ward to a probable scheme of building for 
which they are gradually acquiring the nec-~ 
essary property. 
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PITTSBURGH’S CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION 


Mayor George W. Guthrie of Pitts- 
burgh, appointed on Saturday, the full 
membership of the new Civic Improve- 
ment Commission, which was announced 
at the time of the national civic conven- 
tions in Pittsburgh in November. 

The scheme of the commission is 
unique. It is made up of fifteen sections 
for each of which one member will be re- 
sponsible. This member will act as chair- 
man of a sub-committee which will take 
up consecutively and in detail the special 
subjects assigned. At the same time, the 
central office of the new organization will 
be headquarters for information on all 
civic matters and the commission, while 
not intended to duplicate the work of any 
agency already at work in the city, will 
afford a focus for such work. The range 
of subjects for the sub-committees, while 
not announced, is understood to represent 
a broader scope than that of any existing 
commission created in an American city. 

H. D. W. English, former president of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
is:chairman of the commission, and his 
associates include some:of the leaders in 
engineering, legal, architectural and busi- 
ness circles in Pittsburgh: 


A: H. Allerton, president Pittsburgh Board 
of Trade; D. P. Black, president Real Estate 
Trust:Co:; John W. Beatty, director of arts, 
Carnegie Institute; T. E. Billquist, Billquist 
and Lee, architects; H. J. Heinz, president 
H. ‘J. Heinz Co:; W. L. Jones, fire insurance; 
Julian Kennedy, consulting engineer; H. L. 
Kreusler,; building construction; A. J. Kelley, 
Jr., president Commonwealth Real Estate 
Trust Co.; J. W. Kinnear, Kinnear, Mc- 
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Closkey and Best, attorneys-at-law; S. C. 
Long, general superintendent Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Joseph W. Marsh, vice-president 
and general manager Standard Underground 
Cable Co.; W. H. Matthews, head of Kings- 
ley House; Lee 8. Smith, president Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce; Charles F. 
Weller, secretary Associated Charities of. 


Pittsburgh. 


In addressing the commission at its 
opening meeting, Mayor Guthrie said: 


The growth of civic spirit in Pittsburgh 
during the past decade has been great; with 
the celebration of the city’s one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary and the merging of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny into the greater 
city, there is promise of still greater advance 
in the years to come. 

The Civic Improvement Commission should 
prove a channel through which this civic 
spirit can find expression. It should acquire 
accurate information in regard to existing 
needs and work out a sane and constructive 
program for relief. Too often improvements 
are delayed and unnecessary expenditures 
made, because work is done which produces 
no practical relief and sometimes has to be 
undone before beneficial work which should 
have been foreseen and planned for can be 
done. 

Pittsburgh, moreover, has a responsibility 
for more than the city itself. It is the capi- 
tal of a great industrial district and the 
standard it sets and the progress it achieves 
will affect the entire district. 

The work of this commission must there- 
fore be free from political and geographical 
restrictions in order that it may serve the 
whole district, may command the respect of 
men of all parties, and may carry on its 
work consistently and uninterruptedly. 

No such commission has hitherto given 
due weight and recognition to the industrial 
elements in the development of a city. The 
probable development of our waterways will 
increase the strategic importance of Pitts- 
burgh as a manufacturing and shipping cen- 
ter, which it already holds by reason of its 
natural resources and position, which are 
unmatched. In order that we may receive 
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the full benefit of these advantages we must 
see that the unequalled labor force of the 
district is kept at the highest point of pro- 
ductive efficiency through the consideration 
of such subjects as public hygiene, housing, 
industrial casualties and overstrain, and the 
development of local improvements which 
will lead to the highest standards of home 
conditions throughout the urban area. 


Chairman English outlined the work of 
the commission at its initial meeting as 
follows: 


It takes courage to look the real conditions 
of any American city in the face and all 
credit should be given to the city for the 
period of introspection through which we 
are passing; as in the individual, so in the 
city it is the foundation for real betterment. 
That Pittsburgh has had not only the cour- 
age to look within; that the head of the 
city, realizing the conditions, has had the 
courage to form a commission with a view 
not only to face these conditions but to 
change them, places Pittsburgh in the front 
rank of American cities, showing a real and 
practical desire for civic and social improve- 
ment. 


SIX MONTHS OF 
BREWERS’ REFORM 


Six months ago this magazine pub- 
lished an account of the convention of the 
United States Brewers’ Association by its 
secretary, Hugh F. Fox, in which there 
was foreshadowed a policy of purifica- 
tion of the retail liquor trade by the active 
intervention of this powerful and influ- 
ential organization. The officers and 
trustees of the association were said to 
have declared: 


That the saloon should not be used to 
foster the social evil, and should utterly be 
divorced from it. 

That the saloon should not be used for 
gambling purposes. 

That the saloon should not be open to 
minors and that the sale of intoxicants to 
children should be proscribed. 


In other similar ways “the convention 
made a bid for the co-operation of the 
public and of the proper authorities in the 
regulation of the saloon, and extermina- 
tion of objectionable places.” We have 
received some adverse criticism for giv- 
ing publicity to the program and we shall 
no doubt be criticised again for giving 
space to the article by Mr. Fox on another 
page of this issue. 
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Frankly, we consider the result disap- 
pointing on the showing made by Mr. 
Fox. It will be noticed that no progress 
whatever is reported on the third of the 
three very important advances promised 
in the official declaration,—that relating 
to minors; and only in the case of one 
state is mention made of successful at- 
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tempts of the association to put an end to — 


the association of gambling with saloons. 

As to the disreputable Raines Law ho- 
tels in Greater New York, reference is 
made to a “working arrangement among 
the brewers, the Committee of Fourteen 
and the bonding companies, which has re- 
sulted in cleaning up about 100 disrepu- 
table places.” We are informed that fifty- 


nine Raines Law hotels out of a total of — 


179 known to be violating the law have 
been closed or deprived of their excise 
license; that twenty more have come to 
the point where they comply with the law 
in such a way as to lead to reasonable 
hope that the improvement is permanent; 
and that of the remaining I10, seventy- 
one continue to be run in defiance of de- 
cent moral standards. 

How much of the credit for this report- 
ed improvement belongs to the brewers, 
how much to the other two parties to the 
“working arrangements”, and how much 
to the state and municipal authorities is 
a question on which even those who are 
fully cognizant of all the facts may hold 
somewhat divergent views. The Rev. 
John P. Peters, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen, in a recent article in the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, intimates 
that their experience with the bonding 
companies has been on the whole a little 
more satisfactory than with the brewers. 

In about a dozen instances, the brewers 
have withdrawn the supply of beer and 
doubtless in other instances they have 
thrown their influence against the con- 
tinuance of a bond of offending retail- 
ers. It is credibly reported, on the other 
hand, that in some instances in which a 
bonding company was disinclined to con- 
tinue a bond the brewer has insisted on the 
continuance notwithstanding damaging 
evidence against the character of the ap- 
plicant. 
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In practically all of the cases in which 
the wholesale brewer belonging to the 
Brewers’ Association refused to continue 
to furnish beer, it was obtained from an 
independent source without difficulty. 

It is of course gratifying that the 
principle of co-operation has been recog- 
nized and that the brewers admit even a 
joint responsibility for the alliance of the 
retail trade with the social evil, gambling 
and illegal sale to minors. 

It would appear, however, that very 
much yet remains to be done, that for the 
obvious gains during the past six months 
in New York city credit must be given 
chiefly to the Committee of Fourteen and 
to the public authorities, including the 
State Excise Department and the munici- 
pal administration, for the more rigorous 
enforcement of the law; and that com- 
paratively little effective practical purifi- 
cation, such as Mr. Fox reports of the re- 
tail trade by brewers from Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Texas, is as yet in evidence. 


A REPORT ON 
WASHINGTON’S JAIL 


For years the jail and workhouse at 
Washington, D. C., have been a national 
disgrace. From time to time public atten- 
tion has been called to the matter and 
finally at the last session of Congress, a 
commission was appointed to report on 
the subject. This commission was direct- 
ed to tell about the real condition of 
things at the workhouse and jail and to 
consider whether these institutions should 
be removed; and what ought to be done 
generally in respect to the penal and cor- 
rectional system of the district. 

The report of the commission was 
made last week to Congress and is the 
subject of an urgent message by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The matter and recommendations of 
the report are succinctly presented in 
President Roosevelt’s message: 


Of the six hundred inmates, five hundred 
are serving sentences in absolute idleness, 
with no employment and no exercise; in 
most cases. two or three are confined in a 
single cell not large enough for one. They 
belong moreover, to a class of prisoners that 
specifically need and dread to be put to work. 
It is no longer a question whether some- 
thing shall be done, but only a question as 
to what shall be done. 
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The report takes up the criminal. problem 
in general, lays down the true principles 
concerning the treatment of criminals, deals 
with conditions here in Washington which 
have a manifest tendency to produce crime,: 
and urges their removal,—considering espec-, 
ially the dark and narrow alleys and un- 
wholesome dwellings where most of the 
criminal population pass their days. It 
ee six specific recommendations, as fol- 
ows: 

1. A jail to be used only as a house of de- 
tention and never as a place where prisoners 
should be sent to serve sentences. 

2. A probation system for cases that do 
not absolutely require imprisonment. . 

3. A reformatory for all who must be im- 
prisoned and yet are hopeful cases. 

4. A workhouse for those who are not 
hopeful cases and yet are not such as must 
be sent to a penitentiary. 

5. Confinement in a penitentiary for the 
worst offenders. 

6. A parole law for prisoners who may be 
safely released upon conditions before the 
expiration of their term. 


It is hoped that Congress will lose no 
time in adopting the recommendations. 


A REVOLUTION 
IN BRITISH POLITICS 


Kier Hardie, member of Parliament 
and leader of the British Labor Party, 
is a socialist. He left no doubt of it 
in the minds of those who gathered 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of' Jan-’ 
uary 12 to hear him speak. In the 
course of a eulogistic introduction, 
which Mr. Hardie might have en- 
joyed hearing if he ‘had’ not been 
there, Rev. Charles Aked made it plain 
that the Civic Forum, under whose aus- 
pices the address was to be made, is not 
a socialistic organization. Referring to 
this, Mr. Hardie said in his opening re- 
marks, “I was rather pleased than other- 
wise to hear that there are no socialists 
among the directors of the Civic Forum. 
I feel like a missionary among the 
heathen.” 

While he thus made clear at the start 
his own conviction, in his address, A 
Revolution in British Politics and Its 
Lessons for America, Mr. Hardie laid 
emphasis not on the reasons and ultimate 
hopes of the socialists but on the imme- 
diate aims and actual accomplishments 
of the new Labor Party in England. In 
1906 twenty-nine workingmen were elect- 
ed to the House of Commons, forming 
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a new party independent of both liberals 
and conservatives. This party is the re- 
sult of an alliance between trade union- 
ists and socialists, who support one an- 
other’s candidates, ‘on the understand- 
ing that when each has been returned to 
the House of Commons they there form 
part of a separate and distinct political 
party, pledged to sit in opposition to 
every government until it can form a 
government of its own.” 

But opposition is not their only uni- 
fying motive. The Labor Party stands 
for certain definite constructive legisla- 
tion. To its influence, Mr. Hardie says, 
much of England’s recent social legisla- 
tion is due. He spoke of the act which 
allows educational authorities to provide 
food at public expense for destitute school 
children, the old age pension which has 
recently become a law, and the act limit- 
ing the working day of miners to eight 
hours, which will go into effect during 
this year. The party is working now for 
a bill to establish wages boards for cer- 
tain sweated industries, in some of which, 
he says, “women are employed fourteen 
and sixteen hours a day for a wage which 
seldom exceeds $1.50 a week”. 

The Labor Party stands for the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of women, and 
against militarism. It also supports the 
people of India in their claim for a con- 
trolling influence over the affairs of their 
own country. More significant than all 
these things is the fact that these labor 
men are trying to put through a bill 
which will confer on people the right to 
work. Mr. Hardie did not give the out- 
line of this bill but what he said in sup- 
port of the principle of it is worth learn- 
ing by heart: 

The state must establish the right of 
every man and every woman who is able to 
work to have the means of working placed 
within their reach. The right to work is the 
right upon whieh the right to live is based. 
If the state undertakes to protect the right 
to live, it must carry the doctrine to its logi- 


cal conclusion, and place the means of life 
within the reach of every citizen. 


This Englishman did not preach to us; 
he left the “lessons for America” to be 
inferred. They are plain. For socialists 
and trades-unionists in this country, there 
is the lesson of labor legislation secured 
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by uniting for immediate action without 
giving up ultimate ideals. For Ameri- 
cans in general there is the reminder 
that with all our boasted liberties we 
have always been behind England in the 
sort of laws that secure actual freedom 
to the workers. 


PRIVATE EFFORT 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


President Eliot of Harvard spoke on 


The Improvement of School Committees . 


or Boards of Education at the annual 
meeting of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York. 

Many of the greatest improvements in 
American education have been brought 
about by voluntary private effort, he 
said. This has been the history in Bos- 
ton of high schools, normal schools and 
kindergartens. The great interest in all 
parts of the country in municipal reform 
began with the reform of the school 
board. A small board, elected by the 
people, is likely to employ experts to do 
its work. The expert knows how every- 
thing is done in his system, knows its de- 
fects, and is eager to try promising ex- 
periments to eliminate them. 

The main purpose of the public educa- 
tion association is to stimulate public in- 
terest in the public schools, and realizing 
that the more people do for a cause the 
greater their interest, it is divided up into 
active committees on technical education, 
school discipline, art, the Tombs school, 
high school, nature material, conferences, 
playgrounds, truancy, legislation, home 
and school visiting, and vocational train- 
ing, which co-operate closely with one 
another and with other organizations hay- 
ing similar interests. 

Through reports submitted by Mrs. 
Joseph M. Price, the president, and by 
chairmen of committees, the work for the 
past year was shown. The association 
has opposed the introduction of corporal 
punishment in the schools, a subject much 
discussed during the past year, and has 
published a comprehensive pamphlet on 
school discipline which recommends many 
improvements leading to better discipline 
without corporal punishment. The play- 
ground committee insists upon opening 
school playgrounds, shops and kitchens in 
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congested neighborhoods after school 
hours, so that children may be occupied 
off the streets at very little additional cost 
to the city. The nature committee sub- 
mitted interesting letters from people on 
the East Side telling of their great plea- 
sure in seeing the flowers, plants and 
branches of trees sent them for the school 
flower and fruit shows. One little child 
said that this was the first time he had 
ever seen branches of trees. The com- 
mittee on vocational training is consid- 
ering the advisability of providing for 
children from thirteen to fifteen, classes 
dividing the school day half and half be- 
tween academic studies and intensive in- 
struction on subjects which underlie in- 
dustrial practice. The high school com- 
mittee has obtained from several thou- 
sand students in the elementary and high 
schools statements showing the time at 
which they expect it will be necessary for 
them to become self-supporting, their 
chosen occupations, and where they ex- 
pect to secure training for them. From 
these statements and from many received 
from teachers, the committee is convinced 
that education having a vocational pur- 
pose should begin before the end of the 
period of compulsory attendance at 
school. The purpose of the vocational 
education before this age,—fourteen 
years,—should be to acquaint the child 
with his own creative bent and its appli- 
cation to the work of the community. 
From fourteen to sixteen this should be 
followed by more specialized training, but 
the entire school time should not be de- 
voted to specialization until after sixteen. 


PINCHING ECONOMY 
MEANS POOR SCHOOLS 


“Philadelphia is 
children.” 

“Philadelphia is not spending enough 
money on the schools.” 

“The school tax in Philadelphia is not 
high enough.” 

“Tt is time that Philadelphia awoke to 
the educational situation.” 

These statements of fact and this con- 
clusion formed the dominant note in the 
_ meeting held on January 13 in the Acad- 
emy of Music by the Public Educational 
Association. A thousand school chil- 


not educating her 
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dren sang a welcome to the two thousand 
guests and then one prominent speaker 
after another arraigned the Philadelphia 
school system. 

A class of 116 children recently sat un- 
der one teacher in a primary school. 
While that class has been broken up, 
classes of fifty, fifty-five and sixty are still 
common. A class of forty-five is consid- 
ered small by the teacher. In October 
1,188 children were waiting to get into 
school and 15,255 children were on half 
time. The children who are in school fare 
little better than those outside. Many of 
the schools are dirty, unsanitary and un- 
safe. They lack light and air. One school 
of twelve rooms contains twelve stoves. 
An attempt was recently made to open a 
school in a remodeled stable. These ad- 
verse school conditions, emphasized and 
re-iterated, have made their impression 
on the school enrollment. 

For every 100 children enrolled in the 
first grade of Philadelphia’s schools in 
1907, there were 16 in the eighth grade, 
while Cincinnati had 24; Minneapolis 
had 29; Chicago had 34; Milwaukee had 
35; St. Louis had 35; Boston had 39; 
New York had 49. 

The cause of the adverse conditions can 
be ascertained by an examination of the 
expenditures for school purposes. For 
$100 expended $34 goes to schools in 
Minneapolis ; $31 in Chicago ; $29 in Mil- 
waukee ; $28 in Detroit; $27 in Buffalo; 
$25 in New York; $25 in Philadelphia; 
$25 in St. Louis; $22 in Boston; $21 in 
Cincinnati. 

In 1907, the amount expended per pupil 
for salaries of teaching and supervision 
was in New York, $36; in Boston, $34; 
Detroit, $29; Cincinnati, $27; Chicago, 
$26; Philadelphia, $25; Milwaukee, $23 ; 
Minneapolis, $23; St. Louis, $22; Buf- 
falo, $22. 

The same tendency is shown in the ex- 
penditure for permanent improvements. 
According to the latest report of the 
United States commissioner of education 
the value of property used for school pur- 
poses was in New York, $185 per pupil ; 
Boston, $175; St. Louis, $152; Detroit,. 
$146; Chicago, $131; Cincinnati, $129 ;: 
Milwaukee, $109; Buffalo, $101; Phila- 
delphia, $99; Minneapolis, $88. 
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In expenditure for current and future 
needs Philadelphia stands well to the rear 
of the leading cities. ; 

And the remedy? “More money for 
Philadelphia’s schools!” An appeal from 
the Board of Education for $4,000,000 
thas been sympathetically received. Such 
meetings as this sharpen public apprecia- 
tion of the need and bring the appropria- 
tion, it is believed, within sight. 


WAGES STILL FOR 
PRISONERS’ FAMILIES 


The payment of fifty cents a day to the 
families of prisoners for each day’s hard 
labor performed by a man under sentence 
for non-support, which has proved one 
of the most successful features of the law 
against family desertion and non-support 
in the District of Columbia, was all but 
lost the other day in a fit of economy on 
the part of the House sub-committee on 
appropriations. The amount asked for 
the purpose for the coming year, $2,400, 
was stricken out and the appropriation 
bill saddled with a paragraph repealing 
this provision of the law. 

Citizens of the District of Columbia 
provide one-half its revenue and the gov- 
ernment the other half. Congress deter- 
mines how both halves shall be spent, and 
there is a general policy against a funded 
debt such as other growing cities find 
necessary. 

In pruning the requests of the commis- 
sioners the sub-committee on appropria- 
tions threw out this item, on the ground 
that the district furnishes a home for these 
“dead beats,” as the chairman called them, 
with light, heat and “even baths,” and 
they were unwilling to pay them liberally 
in addition to all this for the work they 
did in Rock Creek park, which is largely 
taken care of by labor from the work- 
house. After a hearing which gave oppor- 
tunity for presenting the very successful 
working out of the wage plan for pris- 
oners, the committee agreed to an appro- 
priation of $2,000, and it is expected that 
the Senate will concur. 

Before the passage of the family desti- 
tution and non-support law, the support 
of prisoners’ families fell entirely on the 
community through relief agencies, as it 
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still does in most states. But under the 
law there was collected, the first year, 
through the Juvenile Court alone, $6,000, 
and last year $21,888.56. This is due 
largely to the wisdom Judge De Lacy 
has shown in dealing with all the affairs 
of the families with which he comes in 
touch. He has a genial manner but a 
firm hand and good judgment. In this 
particular matter he devised the wise 
plan of requiring the men released on pa- 
role to pay the stipulated sum each Sat- 
urday night at the nearest police station. 
' Judge De Lacy declares that the pro- 
vision in the law for the payment of fifty 
cents a day to the families of men under 
sentence has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to him in the administration of the 
law, because it has permitted him to pun- 
ish offenders promptly as they deserve, 
instead of allowing them to remain at lib- 
érty in the hope, so often disappointed, 
that if not punished they will furnish some 
support for the family. He knows that 
when sentenced the family will receive 
something on account of the work which 
the man is obliged to perform; and while 
this is not much, it is possibly more than 
it would get if the man was not compelled 
to work. At the same time, the prompt 
discipline has a salutary effect on the of- 
fender. The most stupid man cannot 
work a day without realizing how much 
better it would be for him to work out- 
side at $1.50 a day than to have his family 
receive but fifty cents for the same work 
done under sentence. In sentencing each 
man the judge tells him that he will re- 
lease him as soon as he is satisfied that 
the man is ready to support his family, 
which is ordinarily within a month or so 
after sentence is imposed. 


FOR FEDERATION OF 
NEW YORK’S JEWISH INSTITUTIONS 


The will of Louis A. Heinsheimer, for- 
mer treasurer of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York, who died on Jan- 
uary I, 1909, was filed on January 14. 

For years he had been an enthusiastic 
advocate of the federation of Jewish so- 
cieties in New York city, believing that 
federation meant a greater economy and 
efficiency in management. 


In the will, dated March 10, 1904, Mr. ~ 
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Heinsheimer bequeathes $1,000,000 to the 
Jewish institutions of New York, on the 
following conditions: 


If there shall be formed within one year 
after the date of the probate of this my 
last will and testament a corporation created 
by the consolidation of Jewish philanthropi- 
cal institutions in the city of New York and 
such consolidation shall comprise and in- 
clude The Mount Sinai Hospital of the City 
of New York, Hebrew Benevolent and Or- 
phan Asylum Society of the City of New 
York, The Montefiore Home, a Hospital for 
Chronic Invalids and Country Sanitarium 
for Consumptives, Incorporated 1884, The 
Educational Alliance, The Home for Aged 
and Infirm Hebrews of New York, and The 
United Hebrew Charities of the City of New 
York, all of the city of New York, and any 
other Jewish philanthropic institutions 
which the aforementioned institutions shall 
deem it advisable to include in such consoli- 
dation, I give and bequeath to such corpo- 
ration so formed by such consolidation the 
sum of one million dollars which sum shall 
be kept intact and invested as the trustees, 
directors or otherwise designated managing 
body of such corporation may determine; the 
interest and income thereof to be used and 
applied for the purposes of such corpora- 
tion: 

Or, in the event that the six above named 
Jewish philanthropic institutions shall elect 
not to form such corporation by their con- 
solidation and there shall be formed and 
created within one year after the date of 
the probate of this my last will and testa- 
ment, with the approval and co-operation of 
at least the six above named institutions, a 
corporation, association or other body with 
power to acquire and hold property and dis- 
pose of the same for charitable purposes, 
and there shall be included in the designated 
objects of such corporation, association or 
other body, the purpose to aid financially or 
otherwise the aforementioned institutions 
anu other Jewish charitable institutions of 
the city of New York then existing or there- 
after created or formed, and the purpose to 
solicit or otherwise obtain donations, moneys 
or other property and to use and distribute 
the same or the income or interest thereof 
to the aid, assistance, betterment and advan- 
tage of Jewish charitable institutions in the 
city of New York; and it shall be agreed by 
at least the six aforementioned institutions 
that active efforts and endeavors in the solic- 
itation and collection of funds and property 
to be acquired for their benefit, shall be 
made by and rest with such corporation, as- 
sociation or other body; and such corpora- 
tion, association or other body shall be au- 
thorized by at least the said six institutions 
to solicit or otherwise obtain donations, 
moneys or other property in their behalf; 
then, in the place and stead of the foregoing 
bequest, I give and bequeath to such corpo- 
ration, association or other body the sum of 
one million dollars, the principal thereof to 
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be kept intact and invested as the trustees, 
directors or otherwise designated managing 
body of such corporation, association or 
other body, may determine, the interest 
and income thereof to be used and applied 
for the purposes of such corporation, asso- 
ciation or other body. 

It is not at all likely that any scheme 
for consolidating the Jewish institutions 
in New York will be considered either 
feasible or practical. Three years ago, 
when an attempt was made to organize 
a federation of Jewish communal insti- 
tutions, the organizations mentioned in 
the bequest were evenly divided on the 
subject. Since then, there has been a 
considerable change of sentiment, and, 
among the informed, the impression pre- 
vails that the proposition for federation 
would receive more cordial consideration, 
particularly in view of Mr. Heinsheimer’s 
splendid offer. 


THE CENSUS OF 1910 


JOHN KOREN 


Boston 


It will be welcome news to some of 
the readers of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS that the dependent, defective and 
delinquent classes are likely to be includ- 
ed in the next general census. The last 
enumeration of these classes took place 
in 1904, or four years after the general 
population census. It has strongly been 
urged that an enumeration of these 
classes once in ten years is too infrequent, 
and that the usefulness of the resulting 
statistics is diminished when they cannot 
be brought into close relation with the 
latest returns of the general population. 

If present plans are carried out, the 
Bureau of the Census will, in the enumer- 
ation of 1910, not go beyond preparing 
special reports on inmates of almshouses, 
hospitals for the insane, schools for the 
feeble-minded, prisons, juvenile reforma- 
tories, and benevolent institutions, in line 
with the reports for 1904. 

A wider statistical study of these and 
other classes of the population is not prac- 
ticable at the time of a general census. 
There is a very common misapprehension 
in regard to what the Bureau of the 
Census can and ought to do at the time 
of the general population enumeration. 
It is not realized how huge the task is 
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of counting the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, getting the elementary facts about 
agriculture, manufactures, etc., and that 
it must be accomplished by enumerators 
who for the most part are not trained in- 
vestigators. The question before the au- 
thorities is always to reduce the popula- 
tion schedule to the lowest practicable 
limits. Nothing is easier than to over- 
weight it with special inquiries which, 
however interesting and valuable in them- 
selves, cannot be undertaken by the means 
at hand. 

At the time of a general census there 
is always more or less pressure for the 
inclusion of special investigations bearing 
on this or that social problem. A case in 
point is the proposed enumeration of 
crippled and deformed children as a part 
of the population census. No doubt it 
would be a valuable inquiry which might 
lead to some improvement in the lot of 
these unfortunates. But how accomplish 
it? No one but a medical practitioner 
can properly differentiate in the case of 
the crippled and deformed children and 
give specific facts about each, showing the 
necessity for treatment, etc. Yet the 
count would in this instance have to be 
made through the ordinary, untrained 
enumerators. This might provide the ma- 
terial for some sort of census of the crip- 
pled and deformed children, but it would 
inevitably yield incompetent and mis- 
chievous statistics. It is far simpler, for 
instance, to secure reliable returns in re- 
gard to the blind, than about these chil- 
dren. But at several censuses, and in 
spite of all care exercised, the statistics 
of the blind have proved incomplete and 
in other respects disappointing. 

Why should the Bureau of the Census 
be importuned to attempt an enumeration 
of crippled and deformed children know- 
ing in advance that it cannot at this time 
do the work well? If the government is 
to spend the large amounts necessary to 
enumerate certain of the special classes 
outside of institutions (and I for one be- 
lieve it ought) why single out crippled and 
deformed children as presenting the par- 
ticularly pressing problem? It would be 
infinitely more important to select a class 
imposing upon the country a larger social 
burden. Take the case of the feeble- 
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minded. The social misery they cause is” 


appalling, greater than that attributable 
to any other class; yet they remain not 
only uncounted, but largely uncared for. 
Nevertheless, no one who understands 
the methods of collecting social statistics 
would attempt a census of the feeble- 
minded by the aid of the general popula- 
tion enumerators. It cannot be done 
properly except by means of medically 
trained investigators, and even then it 
would present very formidable obstacles. 
To attempt it as a part of the general 
population enumeration would. foredoom 
the undertaking to failure: The proposed 
census of crippled and deformed children 
is of much the same character. Although 
a less formidable undertaking it calls for 
expert investigators. It may be desir- 
able, though manifestly less important 
than other inquiries that have never been 
made; it may be feasible, but not at the 
time of a general census. 

Among social workers there has been 
some discontent because the Bureau of 
the Census has failed to satisfy all their 
demands for information. We are a 
commercial nation, and it always is easier 
to secure an appropriation for inquiries 
relating to material things than for -in- 
quiries relating to purely social problems. 
There is fair ground for complaint in this 
respect. But one should not overlook the 
extraordinary difficulties in the way of 
getting accurate statistics, affording other 
facts than mere numerical proportions, 


about this or that special class of the — 


population; and while the sources of in- 
formation are so meager as at the pres- 
ent time, there is much one would like to 
find out which no statistical bureau can 
ascertain. Until public and private in- 
stitutions have learned to record with 
greater fullness and more accuracy the 
facts upon which statistics are ultimately 
to be based, some exceedingly important 
inquiries cannot even be undertaken, and 
the results of others will be more or less 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory. 

There is a distinct movement toward 
ampler provisions for investigations of 
the kind under consideration. There is 
growing demand for them that must be 
met. Unfortunately, at- the time of a 


decennial census there is little opportunity | 
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for special inquiries. Even with the great 
machinery then created, it is the largest 
sort of task to produce the facts required 
for solely a measurement of the growth 
of the country in respect to population, 
agriculture, manufactures, etc. The 
more intimate inquiries, particularly those 
calling for expert service, like that relat- 
ing to crippled and deformed children, 
- must be taken up at other times. To do 
it now would not only lead to wholly un- 
trustworthy statistics, but would danger- 
ously encumber the immediate purposes 
of the decennial census. 


“SALVATION NELL”—A 
LOST OPPORTUNITY 


BELLE LINDNER ISRAELS 


Without doubt, it is the audience at the 
so-called sociological play that offers ma- 
terial for reflection quite as much as the 
play itself. Salvation Nell, a “comedy” 
in three acts, by Edgar Sheldon and pre- 
sented by Mrs. Fiske at the Hackett 
Theatre, New York, endeavors to attract 
audiences by advertising itself as “a di- 
vine comedy of the slums.” It is true that 
playwrights can find much material of 
melodrama and emotional appeal in the 
life of the Salvation Army, but here is a 
little play that touches in every incident 
a force that underlies the problems with 
which we struggle, and the author has 
chosen to work out, not the powerful les- 
son it might have given, but a story of 
individuals. The social forces under- 
neath are left dormant and only he 
who sees with the inner eye and whose 
life has been cast where he must have 
learned the meaning of the incidents of 
the play, will perhaps regret what is lost. 

The story of the play gives in brief a 
picture of the life of a girl who begins 
her existence in the East Side sweatshop 
and for purposes of contrast brings in the 
life of a second girl who starts her ca- 
reer with her. The first girl, Nell Sand- 
_ ers, is not attracted by the things which 
hold the second one, Myrtle Odell, and 
whereas Myrtle runs the gamut of vice in 
its successful forms, Nell sinks deeper 
and deeper into misfortune and misery. 
She gives herself to a worthless lover 
who in the opening scene, an excellently 
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portrayed barroom of the Tenth avenue 
type, kills.or nearly kills another man in a 
quarrel over his sweatheart. In the open- 
ing of the play she is about to bear an 
illegitimate child and is doing the work 
of a scrub woman in the saloon*where the 
scene is laid. Asa result of the fight she 
is turned out, and she makes her choice 
between the affluence and vice offered her 
by the showily dressed, conspicuous 
Myrtle, and the emotional satisfaction 
held out to her by Lieutenant Maggie 
O’Sullivan of the Salvation Army. This 
tangible something which the Salvation 
Army holds out to stir the emotions of 
those to whom it reaches out does not fail 
of its appeal to the audience. 

In the second act, some eight years 
later, we find Nell Sanders, now risen 
to be a captain in the Salvation Army, 
living alone in what the program is 
pleased to call a “tenement flat” on the 
East Side. In this act, no resource of 
melodrama that could consistently be 
woven into the story is left out, includ- 
ing the thunderstorm and the little child 
left.alone with a recreant father. The 
last act gives a scene in Cherry street 
with all of the ordinances of the city de- 
partments as to the hanging of clothes 
on the fire-escapes consistently broken, 
and pictures the final redemption of the 
worthless father of Nell’s little boy. 

It is curious to note just where this 
play lacks power. The author seems de- 
liberately to step aside from the opportu- 
nities which he himself creates for pre- 
senting a real lesson. The audience 
laughs loud and long at the little child 
who in the first act comes into the bar- — 
room to purchase beer and talks impu- 
dently to everyone in the saloon. It 
laughs again at the critical time when the 
author might have said the big thing. 
When Myrtle, who has chosen her life of 
shame, explains how she came to go into 
it and describes her work in the sweat- 
shop, speaking of the hundreds of buttons 
daily sewed on, the hundreds of pairs of 


“pants,—those- eternal. _—pants’’,—she 
has evidently - been permitted to 
read the line in a humorous way. 
She misses all. the underlying force 
that she might have given the 
play. by picturing, if only for a mo- * 
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ment, the things which drive such girls 
as she and Nell into the lives these two 
stage women are leading. What is the 
author’s purpose in bringing Myrtle into 
the play repeatedly and even at times, 
as in the last act, when the story does not 
demand it, and showing her entirely as 
enjoying the fruits of her shame which 
consist not only in her immoral life, but 
in her having gained position in the world 
by stealing a secret from an employer 
and selling it? The children in Cherry 
street were very well washed as to face, 
and the policemen who appeared in the 
first act which took place some eight years 
ago, were wearing the caps which New 
York policemen only acquired last win- 
ter. However, these were minor anach- 
ronisms. Otherwise the settings and 
properties were brutally realistic. Mrs. 
Fiske plays the part of Salvation Nell 
with exceptional restraint and absolute 
truthfulness. The play lacks realism in 
no particular so far as its setting and its 
character drawing are concerned. The 
most interesting figure in the play is Lieu- 
tenant Maggie, whose methods in reach- 
ing her people and holding them, whether 
they be men or little children, are those 
of the much loved parish priest. This one 
character might work out into a play of 
its own. When you are through with the 
play you feel that you have seen an un- 
pleasant, sordid side of life in New York, 
and that it has not offered in any sense a 
solution of the difficulties which it puts 
before you. The author has avoided 
writing a drama and has deliberately 
presented a comedy for the laughter of 
the unthinking many and the tears of the 
knowing few. 


TEACHER AND PUPIL’ 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 


A most painstaking work and one un- 
dertaken in a spirit of allegiance to an 
honored teacher is the revised edition of 
Amos G. Warner’s American Charities. 
The reviser, Mary Roberts Coolidge, has 
with praiseworthy diligence studied the 
literature of charity of the past fifteen 


1American Charities by Amos G. Warner. Re- 
vised by Mary Roberts Coolidge. New York, 1908. 
Pp. 510. Price $2 net. This book may be obtained 
at publisher’s price through the offices of CHARI- 
TIES AND THD COMMONS. 
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years so as to make the American Char- 
ities replete with recent instances of 
philanthropic effort and with statistical 
data to substantiate the text. In order 
to make the work adequately up to date, 
she has inserted one chapter, that on 
Facts and Conditions of Poverty, 
which gives a resumé of the studies 
made recently in this country of so- 
called standards of living, as well as new 
schedules of causes of distress. In the 
chapter on Social Causes ‘of Individual 
Degeneration she has replaced Mr. War- 
ner’s brief paragraph on working wo- 
men and children by judiciously selected 
extracts from recent studies of the sub- 
ject and, in the same chapter, has ampli- 
fied the sections treating of dangerous 
occupations for men. Every chapter 
bears the hall marks of the conscientious 
and rigid effort to make the text book of 
greater present day use, and this pains- 
taking desire to modernize has, also, led 
Mrs. Coolidge to omit the word “indi- 
vidual” from the titles of the two chap- 
ters which treat of causes of degeneration 
and to make one the first and fifth chap- 
ters of the original book. 

After one has admired Mrs. Coolidge’s 
grasp of her subject, and admitted her 
ability to make selection from a bewilder- 
ing mass of printed matter, one stops 
to consider the question, “Why should 
the revision have been made?” In a re- 
reading of Mr. Warner’s book one is 
struck afresh with its force, with its 
scope and, in the light of the revision, 
with its triumphant modern quality. Mrs. 
Coolidge in her prefatory note says that 
“in bringing the book down to date, the 
reviser has been careful not to alter the 
distinctive color which Professor War- 
ner gave to his book and which consti- 
tutes its chief value and charm,” and 
that except in a few instances she has not 
had to restate his principles. 

Is the revision another instance of not 
being able to see the wood for the 
trees? Mrs. Coolidge’s absorption in her 
task has seemed to blind her to the fact 
that she has blurred the color of the text 
by what one is tempted to call a heavy 
handed treatment. The virility of Mr. 
Warner’s style has been lost in places by 
an effort to smooth his English. Terse- 
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ness has been made to yield to a gram- 
matical reconstruction which has over- 
emphasized the worth of balance. Com- 
pare, for instance, the paragraphs on the 
church and charity on page 7 in the old, 
and page 6 in the new American Chari- 
ties. A rugged use,of homely similes 
has in several instances been suppressed, 
as for, instance: “If it were true that 
they [the donors] always acted from 
good motives, it would have to be re- 
membered that hell is paved with good 
intentions, or as the Bible puts it, ‘There 
is a way that seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof is death’”. The new 
edition decorously has it: “The motives 
of the donors are by no means always 
commendable, and are of as varied and 
sometimes as doubtful character as those 
leading to other human actions.” Fre- 
quently a qualifying word is changed, as 
for instance: “In times of industrial de- 
pression the number of the unemployed 
is greatly exaggerated,’ becomes “is apt 
to be exaggerated”. And, to show an- 
other method of changing the intent of 
a sentence, where Mr. Warner says that 
extermination would be biologically a 
costly remedy for pauperism and, “if 
we allow our instincts to compel us to 
forego the use of it, we shall eventually 
find something better,’ Mrs. Coolidge 
writes: “We may eventually be driven 
to preventive measures.” One also miss- 
es from the new text the quotation from 
Hood’s Workman and its qualifying set- 
ting, 
No alms I ask, give me my task, 
Here are the arms, the leg, 


The strength, the sinews of a man, 
To work and not to beg. 


To compare the paragraphs on the 
workingman and the tendency of machin- 
ery to take work away from the merely 
strong, of which the above quotation is 
a part, (pages 96 and 97, old edition) 
with Mrs. Coolidge’s rendering (pages 
117 and 118, new edition) illustrates how 
she changes the woof. 

The effort to be verbally exact leads, 
in places, to actual misstatement. In 
speaking of the movement to organize 
the societies for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor, Mr. Warner says: 
“Tn the fifties there had been organized 
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in nearly all large cities in the United 
States general relief societies.” Mrs. 
Coolidge has altered the sentence to read: 
“In the fifties there were organized 

.’ The movement had, of course, 
begun in the forties, when the New York 
society got so magnificently under way 
and had Baltimore follow its lead before 
the half century was reached. The his- 
toric reference also raises the question as 
to the wisdom of other substitutions. Do 
we wish to have Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell’s part in the directing of charit- 
able advance in New York made of less 
moment in our new American Charities, 
and are we glad to see dropped the ref- 
erence to Mr. Buzelle’s work in Brook- 
lyn? There are some names that belong 
to the earlier period of expansion, whose 
omission leaves a gap. 

Allusion has been made to the com- 
bining of chapters I and V. If the titles 
Philanthropy and Economics in the Past 
and Charity as a Factor in Human Se- 
lection were to have as substitute the 
more ambitious title, Philanthropy and 
the Sciences, does not the new title call 
for a consideration of the part that the 
sciences of psychology and psycopathy 
are to play in the newer methods of char- 
itable activity? 

It was a slip, of course, on page 347 of 
the new edition, to write of Boston as 
the city where the first charity organiza- 
tion society of the country originated. 
On a later page Buffalo is given its 
rightful priority, but it is no slip of the 
pen to try to better Mr. Warner’s defini- 
tion of charity organization, nor to give 
in place of Mr. Warner’s illustration of 
the need of co-operation: 


When a couple of begging children ring a 
door bell in Baltimore, and ask for help, 
the one who answers will find, if he or she 
treats the case as thoroughly as it should 
be treated, that half the different kinds of 
charitable institutions in the city must be 
utilized, and several branches of the civil 
government set in motion, before one can 
unwind to its final links the chain of poy- 
erty and of incipient degradation that holds 
the youthful beggars. 


(P. 375, old edition) the more system- 
atized statement of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity (P. 440, 
new edition). 

In the consideration of unemployment 
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one is surprised to find Percy Alden 
the only English authority quoted, with 
the exception of a brief reference to 
Geoffrey Drage’s classification of the un- 
employed, and to find no citation from 
any continental authority. Mr. War- 
ner’s notes on German and Dutch labor 
colonies are omitted. It is, also, strange 
to find that the rather full treatment of 
wife desertion gives no mention of the 
Boston Associated Charities and the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity studies, nor of William H. Bald- 
win’s compendium of laws. No one of 
these is given in the bibliography. 

Under Destitute Sick no mention is 
made of the extension work of hospitals 
and dispensaries to treat out-patients 
through a study of home and personal 
conditions. One is, also, surprised to 
find no space given to a consideration of 
the tuberculosis crusade. Is it not more 
interesting to read in a work published 
originally in 1894 the prophecy that 
“gratuitous nursing as an adjunct to the 
work of gratuitous medical service, ren- 
dered through the physicians in the pay 
of the municipality will probably come,” 
than to note the historic fact that in 1898 
the first municipal nurse was employed 
in Los Angeles? 

In an original paragraph, which closes 
the chapter on the charity organization 
movement (new edition, P. 456) Mrs. 
Coolidge asserts: 


In the earlier history of charity organi- 
zation, what have been called the negative 
functions, 7. e. investigation, registration, 
and repression of fraud, were emphasized as 
being of the highest importance. With the 
broadening and spiritualizing of the aims of 
these societies, co-operation, prevention, and 
education have taken the first place. 


No mention is made by Mrs. Coolidge 
of the development of charity organiza- 
tion society work in this country through 
the Field Department of CHARITIES AND 
Tue Commons. If she had been able to 
run her quick eye over the paper on How 
May We Increase Our Standard of Effi- 
ciency in Dealing with Needy Families, 
written by the secretary of that depart- 
ment, she would not have blundered into 
writing of investigation as a so-called 
negative function. She would have re- 
alized how alive a genuine investigation 
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is with potential value to the very sub- 
ject. If she had been in touch with the 
educational work of the registration bu- 
reau of the Boston Associated Charities 
or of the Chelsea district of the London 
Charity Organization Society, she would 
have learned that even registration is a 
positive, not a negative factor. 

As to the final chapters, one lays the 
two books down and says, “They are not 
the same.” It is not only a change of 
title from Certain Hopeful Tendencies to 
the Trend of Modern Charity, but a 
change in the very spirit of the treat- 
ment. Whether Mr. Warner would have 
rewritten his closing chapter in the way 
that it has been rewritten will be an- 
swered as is the query in the Lady -or 
the Tiger. But the reader, whichever 
answer he gives, has the right to claim 
for Mr. Warner the final word in his 
own book. 

The fact that fifteen years ago Mr. 
Warner held the whole method of mod- 
ern American charities in the hollow of 
his hand, that he used the ascertained 
facts of the early nineties to illustrate 
his text and that when his contemporar- 
ies failed to furnish illustrative data, he 
laid aside the role of historian and became 
the philosopher and the prophet, these 
are the points we wish to hold in our text 
book. A revision which would have 
meant copious appendices, signed foot- 
notes, a new and full bibliography, we 
should have seized with gratitude and 
avidity. We should recognize the diffi- 
culty in holding a text book up to date 
when charitable history is so fast in the 
making. Six months from now new ma- 
terial on the standard of living, on wom- 
en’s and children’s work, on methods of 
placing out and institt.tional care of chil- 
dren, will call for fresh annotating. What 
we deplore in the revised edition is a 
joining of the labor of teacher and pupil 
in a posthumous product, in which the 
part of each is distinguishable only upon 
close scrutiny of the texts. We believe 
that, obsessed by her very affection, the 
pupil has taken an unwarrantable liberty 
and one that will cause real distress to 
those who have leant on the broad, true 
principles of Amos G. Warner as tersely 
expressed in his American Charities. 


WHAT SHOULD A PROBATION OFFICER 
DO FOR THE CHILD? 


HENRY W. THURSTON 


CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER OF THE CHICAGO JUVENILE_COURT 


“Say Mister, is this the Jubiline 
Court?” asked a thirteen year old boy 
of me one morning the first week of our 
occupation of our new Juvenile Court 
building. “Yes, son, what can I do for 
you?” 

“T want to see my probation officer and 
have him send an officer to arrest my fa- 
ther to make him stop hitting me.” 

“But why does he hit you?” 

“He says if I take off these pants he’ll 
hit me.” 

“But why do you want to take off the 
pants?” I asked, “Aren’t they all right?” 

“No, they’re too short and the boys at 
school and on the street laugh at me,— 
and I don’t want to wear ’em.” 

I looked at him. His mother had in- 
deed made a mistake in the adjustment 
of a pair of men’s trousers to a boy and 
had cut them off so short that his red 
socks showed over the tops of his shoes. 
No wonder he wanted to take them off. 
I said, “All right Mr. M. will be here in 
a few minutes.” 

The next day I asked the officer what 
he did about the trousers. He said that 
at first, nothing would do but to arrest 
the father but, as he talked over with the 
boy the number of children, how much 
a new pair of trousers meant to them, 
how hard his father and mother worked, 
the possibility of soon getting to work 
himself,—and the bravery that many a 
poor boy has shown in laughing down 
and outliving the jeers of thoughtless 
playmates, he changed his mind and said, 
“All right I'll wear ’em. It'll be worse 
for mother and all the children if I have 
him arrested. I guess he ain’t so mean 
as I thought he was.” 

Among the foreign born children who 
know American ways better than their 
parents, and among all court boys and 
girls who are just growing out of child- 
hood toward manhood and womanhood, 
the probation officer has a great work in 
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thus interpreting the child and his par- 
ents to one another. 

In September, one of our boys who was 
on probation fell from a see-saw and 
broke his arm. When the officer called 
gangrene had set in and she had him 
taken to a hospital. The arm grew worse 
and the doctors advised amputation. The 
father would not consent. The officer 
had him brought before the judge but 
he still refused. Upon a signed statement 
by two surgeons that an operation was 
necessary to save the boy’s life, the judge 
ordered the operation. The boy is now 
recovering. I had this report dated No- 
vember 4 from the probation officer : 


I met Judge T. by appointment relative 
to J. B., who had his arm cut off. The judge 
had planned to send the boy to St. Charles, 
the state school for delinquent boys. I 
thought this unnecessary as he is not delin- 
quent now, and the judge accepted my plan. 
He headed a subscription blank and I then 
met Mr. Z., director of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, who said he was ready to give the boy 
instruction in the use of his remaining 
arm. I have pledged at this date enough 
money to send him to school for a year, pay 
his board and clothe him. I have also a 
place for him to board in a nice American 
family. His father refuses to take him 
unless someone guarantees his expenses un- 
til he is self-supporting. 


This is an extreme case of the work of 
a probation officer in caring for the phys- 
ical welfare of a child: All children put 
under probation by court order should 
be given (they now are in Chicago) a. 
thorough medical examination and _ it 
should be a part of the duty of the offi- 
cer in co-operation with parents, visiting 
nurses, hospitals, and sometimes the best 
specialists in the city to see that all phys- 
ical defects are treated. The number of 
delinquent children who need medical} 
care is abnormally high and the probation, 
officer who fails to get medical advice- 
about.the children in her care fails to do, 
what she should do for the child. 
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‘ Frequently a probationer of school age 
tells the probation officer that his teacher 
“has it in for him” with as much heat 
and sense of injustice as the boy with the 
short pants felt against his father. In 
such cases the probation officer should do 
one of three things: First, interpret the 
teacher’s work to the boy so that he can 
see that on the whole he is getting a 
square deal. Second, encourage him to 
play such a square game himself that the 
teacher will be compelled to treat him 
fairly. Third, get the boy a transfer to 
another school where it is clearly up to 
the boy to show what is in him. 

The last plan has been found most 
helpful where a boy is known not only to 
the teacher but to his schoolmates as a 
boy who has been in trouble, perhaps at 
some parental or industrial school. 

But many children under probation are 
of working age and should be looked 
after. The following report illustrates 
this side of a probation officer’s work: 


A boy was returned from the John Worthy 
School January 1, 1907. He had been there 
almost two years. He was released and 
paroled to me and I secured a position for 
him soon after his release. He worked every 
day and last winter when the firm was lay- 
ing off most of its help, in my anxiety for 
his welfare I telephoned to his employer ask- 
ing him to retain the boy if possible, and he 
pleased me much by saying, “Fire him, I 
guess not, I keep him if I keep him as a 
watchman. There is good stuff in that boy.” 
He was earning $8.75 a week and his mother 
allowed him sixteen cents a week spending 
money. Rain or shine he walked to work, 
lived in a poor house, had but little encour- 
agement from his home, but reported to me 
regularly, and although he is now released 
from probation he comes to see me Saturday 
nights, tells me his joys and his sorrows 
and I know that he will be a first class citi- 
zen. 


Another case: 


M. K. was brought into court by her 
mother as incorrigible. I got work for her 
and as she was a Catholic I got her inter- 
ested in the Young Girls’ Society at the 
church where she attended. I also called on 
the pastor without her knowing it and got 
his co-operation. I was also assisted by her 
mother who was a very sensible woman. 
When the girl was about seventeen she met 
a young man whom she married from her 
own house as soon as she was eighteen. 


In the foregoing concrete cases I have 
tried to suggest that a probation officer 
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should at least look after the physical, in- 
tellectual, social, industrial, and spiritual 
activities of the children under her care. 

So far as any one child is concerned 
the care of the probation officer should 
be continuously directed along any or 
all of these lines as the child’s need di- 
rects. So far as any one day’s work is 
concerned the probation officer makes a 
series of visits, giving one kind of im- 
pulse in this case and another in that, as 
the welfare of each individual directs. 
Each day’s work therefore is a cross- 
section of many lives. It is not enough 
for a probation officer merely to call on 
children under her care. She should 
have a different purpose to carry out in 
the case of each child. Each time she 
sees the child,—his parents, friend, teach- 
er or pastor, she should push in the direc- 
tion of one or more of these purposes. 
In Chicago, dependent as well as delin- 
quent children are put under probation in 
order that their parents may be stimulat- 
ed to care properly for them. A typical 
day’s work might be as follows: 


Left home at 8.30 and after an hour’s ride 
found J. R. at home instead of in school, 
taking care of the baby because his mother 
was washing. Made a few remarks that, it 
is to be hoped, will carry conviction to both 
Joe and his mother. Called at the school, 
to inquire about the N’s and V. W. Grati- 
fied to see all so clean, which is not always 
the case. Found T. P. at home because she 
is out of work. She prefers work in a hotel. 
Pointed out the dangers of hotel work. 
Wrote a note for her to take to the South 
End Center. 

Next called on J. D. Saw his mother. J. 
has just returned to work, been sick a long 
time. Then went over to the South Chicago 
Steel Mills. Secured promise of work for 
Ss. M. 

Had some coffee and rolls in a restaurant. 
Am entitled to an hour, but seldom take 
more than half that time. A long walk to 
the L.’s to find that they had moved that 
morning. No neighbor knew where. I was 
confident that I could trace them. Have 
done so. Now in a slightly better place. 
Called on Father F. to secure his influence 
on the K. family so that they will allow 
little W. to go to the hospital for treatment. 
Stopped at police station to leave a message 
for Officer M. A long walk to see the K’s. 
Left a pair of shoes for C. Urged his mother 
to keep him at home nights. 
cheap theaters. 


Took Mrs. G. with me to talk to Mrs. P. 


about A., as Mrs. P. is not only quite deaf 
but speaks only Swedish. Also a talk with 
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A. about some girls. 
away from them. 

My last call was on Mrs. H. the deaconess, 
as I was sure she would help about A. We 
shall probably be obliged to send A. to 
Geneva. 

Stopped work at 5.30 and after a long 
walk and ride reached home at 6.15, tired, 
but happy. 


Here is the day’s work of another offi- 
cer: 


Began work 8.20, finished 6 Pp. mM. Made 
four home visits and fifteen school visits. 
Had three interviews at my home after I 
got home and sat down to my dinner at 9 
Pp. M. 5 
First visit to Mrs. V’s. Husband insane, 
six children, only one old enough to work. 
He earns five dollars a week. Mrs. V. is sick. 
Got doctor in neighborhood to see her and 
prescribe for her free. Went to Bureau of 
Charity for aid. They refused because they 
think family should be broken up and chil- 
dren put in institutions. We did not agree. 
I then went to the principal of the school 
that the children attend, and with her assist- 
ance secured shoes and clothes for four of 
the children and food to last. family for 
two weeks, with promise of more if needed. 
Then I went to look for a job for J. K. I 
learned S. W. and Co. needed a boy, and as I 
could furnish any kind of a boy, I felt sure 
I could suit them. I got the place and went 
to hunt J. I found him and got him started 
to the place. I saw him to-day, he likes the 
work and will get six dollars to start with. 

J. U. next visited, found Health Depart- 
ment had not fumigated home after scarlet 
fever and entire family out of school, al- 
though children had been out playing for 
over a week. I took J. to school principal, 
who would not receive him until notified by 
Health Department. Telephoned Department 
of Health. They promised to attend to it at 
once. 

Bertha W. visited. Found her out of 
school with sore throat. Her stepmother, 
who is her half sister also, was sick without 
care or nourishment. With the help of the 
tuberculosis nurse I got her admitted to the 
tubercular ward at county hospital. She 
can live but a short time the doctors say. I 
got one of her neighbors to keep her child 
and the baby until I could file petitions in 
Juvenile Court for them. Subsequently I 
arranged with Rev. S. of Kinderfreund 
Society for their care until mother dies, 
after which they may be adopted. 


These statements of a probation offi- 
cer’s work are mere cross-sections. Each 
day the officer touches many lives. How 
much of an impulse toward better life 
each receives, is difficult to judge at the 
time. Only after the lapse of time can 
growth of character be measured. 


Advised her to keep 
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The statements that follow show 
change in character under the new oppor- 
tunities of life in which the probation 
officer was a helpful factor: 


There is little character to grow in those 
it has been my lot to work with. A feature 
in all cases where any progress or better- 
ment is attained is the dependence placed 
upon the probation officer. You must show 
them that no detail of their family life is 
too small for your consideration. When 
such confidence and friendship do not exist 
the work of the probation officer cannot be 
successful... It is very hard to give a de- 
tailed account of how one makes a success 
of a case, because one seldom knows just 
what made it successful. It is very rarely 
one is called on to do anything heroic. We 
just follow up from day to day doing the 
thing that seems best at the particular time. 

R. B. paroled August 24, 1906, will be sev- 
enteen February 28, 1909, when I will ask 
for his release. Charged with stealing a 
pig of lead from a railroad car, he was a 
troublesome boy, the kind that never does 
anything bad enough to be taken in for a 
second time. Many times I had to go to 
school to get him back into the good graces 
or the teacher. He did not like school and 
as soon as he was fourteen he got a work 
certificate. Then I had the same trouble 
keeping him at work. He would not hold a 
job over a week. There was trouble at 
home. The father when drunk quarreled 
with his wife and children. I used to try 
to reason with R., but it always seemed to 
go in one ear and out the other, until one 
day the father lost his job and owing to his 
habits he could get no other. He went away 
not telling his family where he was going. 
That seemed to awaken a feeling of respon- 
sibility in R. he never. had before. He was 
then fifteen years old and getting very tall 
and manly. He seemed to become a man all 
at once, and although his father only stayed 
a month and has continued to abuse his fam- 
ily, R. has steadily improved. At present 
he is earning seventeen dollars a week and 
giving his money to his mother. I never 
did much but talk and follow up to urge him 
to do as well as I knew he could do, yet 
I feel if there had been no one outside his 
family interested in him he would have 
drifted the other way. 

In another case all the children except a 
six months’ old baby were sent to institu- 
tions and the parents put under probation. 
Both drank, the woman much worse than 
the man. I found their home without any 
of the necessary things for housekeeping, not 
even dishes. They were sleeping on an 
old spring without mattress or quilt. The 
man was earning fifteen dollars a week. 
They occupied four rooms at a rental of ten 
dollars a month which was three months in 
arrears. After a few visits the man modi- 
fied his drinking and Mrs. W. took the 
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pledge. After three months the home was 
fairly decent and the judge on my recom- 
mendation gave them back the three younger 
children. Mrs. W. had to celebrate by 
breaking the pledge. I had to take her be- 
fore the court three times for instruction. 
Since then she has improved. I subsequent- 
ly took the man into the County Court as he 
would not give sufficient money to support 
the family. He was ordered to give me ten 
dollars a week, and I spent it. This was 
done for a year and a half, by that time they 
had six fairly comfortable rooms, kept clean, 
and all six of the children home. A short 
time after this there was another baby born 
which lived only a few months. Since then 
they have been doing well. They were un- 
der probation for over two years. I had 
two of the children succesfully operated on 
for deformed limbs. During the time I had 
them in my care I made 159 visits to the 
family. There never was the slightest diffi- 
eulty about the way the money was spent, 
put I was glad when they got to the point 
where they could safely be allowed to spend 
their own money. 


There is much discussion of the fitness 
of police officers to do probation work. 
My answer to the question is: That de- 
pends on the officer. Some of our best 
work is done by the police, and much 
more may be done so soon as we have 
fully—to use Jane Addams’s phrase,— 
“Socialized our police force.” 

The following letter shows what one 
man thinks of one police officer’s work: 


One night in July you called at my house, 
having taken into custody my fifteen and a 
half year old brother, I think you will re 
member the reception you received at my 
hands. After my indignation had subsided 
and I came to better understand the nature 
of the work undertaken and actually accom- 
plished by the Juvenile Court, through its 
honored judge and its corps of efficient pro- 
bation officers, it appealed to me that you 
deserved my assistance rather than my re- 
sistance in my brother’s case. 

I count that one of the fortunate days in 
his life and in the lives of his parents and 
brothers. That day he was compelled to 
submit to some power greater than himself, 
something which, if he had done at all in 
the preceding three years, he had done only 
through hope or assurance of reward,—the 
Juvenile Court of the _ state. Gradually 
through your quiet, friendly talks with him 
and your constant, patient efforts, he soft- 
ened. You caused him to lay aside his words 
and action of disrespect toward his parents 
and brothers. His interest in his old com- 
panions gradually waned. The character of 
his work in school is now gratifying. I 
certainly commend your untiring efforts and 
the tact you have displayed in my brother’s 
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case. He was a hard boy to reach, but 
through your eminent fairness to him you 
have won his confidence. Through your 
regular correspondence with him during his 
school years you have been able to get him 
to absorb many sound principles which he 
might have received very unwillingly years 
ago. Without your assistance I do not 
know what we could have done with him. 


To this letter the police officer above 
referred to adds this personal word: 

I wish to say that no police work that 
I ever did has afforded me so much pleas- 
ure and satisfaction as the work in the 
Juvenile Court, helping boys and girls to 
turn from the crooked to the straight 
road in life instead of sending them to 
the penitentiary. 

Another case as stated by a probation 
officer was as follows: 


In January, 1908, a sixteen year old boy 
was transferred to me, charged with insult- 
ing a young lady on the street. He would 
not work and he felt that his education was 
complete. He had fully matured opinions 
on any subject named, and his final judg- 
ments were infallible. He came in at night 
when he wished, which was usually early 
morning, got up when he pleased, found 
fault with everything from the “old 
woman’s” cooking to the “fold man’s” clothes; 
these were the most respectful terms in 
which he referred to his parents. He had 
all the importance and impertinence of the 
typical corner loafer. He had turned his 
father’s hair gray and was breaking the 
heart of a too indulgent mother. I had 
compassion on the boy because he never 
knew restraint, and was wholly ignorant of 
the meaning of obedience. I talked to him 
as kindly as I knew how. I promised never 
to use the authority of the court, as I saw 
it was the only thing he feared.‘ I tried to 
explain what his mother had done and suf- 
fered for him, what she hoped for him, how 
she loved him and the return he was making 
for all this. He turned his face away from 
me, it might be to hide a tear and it might 
not. I visited him twice a week for two 
months and the only visible improvement 
was that he used the word “mother” and 
was in a little earlier nights. After three 
months I found him a place where he is 
learning a trade and receiving six dollars 
a week. His first pay was spent to buy a 
pair of shoes for his mother and a hat for 


1Of course there is doubt about the wisdom of 
such a course and in this ease the long experience 
and great skill of the officer perhaps justified 
the promise and he won his boy. Personally I 
should not make such a promise. I believe that 
one of the greatest dangers which the Juvenile 
Court movement faces is its weakness in these 
cases that do not respond at all to probation 
methods. It is as much the duty of the proba- 
tion officer to see that such a case is dealt with 
by institutional methods as it is to use probation 
methods where response is secured. 
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his father. He has found employment for 
two of his former companions, and I have 
asked for his release from probation, and 
have no fears for his future, because I firmly 
believe he has turned over a new leaf. 

I sometimes think in our study of children 
we are often too severe, too searching and 
scientific, lamentably lacking in that indis- 
pensable qualification called love. I believe 
that the human heart (even a bad boy’s 
~ heart), to which violence has never yet pos- 
sessed the key, will open of itself to kind- 
ness when we sincerely try to be of ser- 
vice, when we take a personal interest in 
those whom we would benefit and earnestly 
enter into their failings and their faults, 
and consider that whatever affects them con- 
cerns us also. This is what is said to make 
the world go round, and, this, in my opinion, 
is what a probation officer should do, and do 
as secretly as possible for the child. 


The efforts of probation officers to lead 
their children into a larger life as well 
as to keep them out of the clutches of the 
law are also suggested by these one 
sentence statements by them of what they 
tried to do in particular cases: 


Still working every way. 

Taught the boy English and explained the 
law. 

Loved the boy. 

Made him feel he was of some account. 

The priest, his father and I have saved 
the boy. 

Tried to diagnose his case. 

Treated him as you would treat a neigh- 
bor. 
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Loved him, but he kept me on the run. 

Compelled him to work or go to school. 

Treated him as if he were my own child. 

Stern friend. 

Friendly mediator between boy and his 
parents. 


Further glimpses are given by state- 
ments about the probation officer made by 
some member of the child’s family: 


Gave the boy good advice. 

Fond of the probation officer, fine lady. 

Just like a father. 

Probation officer saved the boy. 

Did much good in the neighborhood and 
for my brother. 

She has a way with the boys. 

Can’t kick, he’s been good to the boy. 

Fair and square. 

All the boys liked her. 


By giving these concrete reports of 
what some probation .officers are actually 
doing, I have hoped chiefly by suggestion 
to give some faint glimpses of what a 
probation officer should do for the child. 
Is it not all summed up in that saying of 
the Great Teacher, which my friend Sher- 
man C. Kingsley of Chicago says is the 
keynote of effective philanthropy, “If a 
man compel thee to go with him one mile, 
go with him twain’? It is going the sec- 
ond mile with a child under probation 
that costs, but it is going the second mile 
that also counts. 


CONCERNING VAGRANCY 


II—RAILWAY VAGRANCY * 
O. F. LEWIS 


NEW_YORK 


The seriousness of illegal train-riding 
and railway trespass, as a phase of the 
vagrancy problem in the United States, 
was emphasized at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, in 
June, 1907. Reports presented from 
railroads representing more than half the 
total railway mileage in the United 
States showed that 


1This is a second of a series of articles by Mr. 
Lewis on various phases of vagrancy. ‘he first ar- 
ticle, Labor Colonies and Vagrancy, appeared 
in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS on September 5, 
1908. A concluding article on railway vagrancy 
will be published in a future issue of this magazine. 


most railroads, and especially trunk lines 
are much troubled by vagrants who steal 
rides, pilfer, rob stations, build fires in box 
cars, place obstructions on tracks, interfere 
with signals, stone trains, and at times in- 
jure and even kill employes. 7 16s 
operation between railroads and town offi- 
cers in prosecuting vagrants is rare in small 
communities, less infrequent in cities. . 

The number of trespassers killed annually 
on American railways exceeds the combined 
total of passengers and trainmen killed an- 
nually. The cost to railroads of vagrants 
killed and injured is often considerable; few 
railroads can give exact figures. . . . (A 
widely circulated estimate made by the rep- 
resentative of one trunk line set the annual 
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loss to railroads in the United States at _ 
$25,000,000.) Few railroad systems main- 
tain systematic railroad policing. 


Since the publication of these state- 
ments in June, 1907, two important 
things have happened in connection with 
American vagrancy. A remarkable 
amount of publicity has been given by 
the press to vagrancy conditions. Sec- 
ondly, hard times came on late in 1907, 
lasting practically a year, and apparently 
carrying over, so far as many charitable 
societies are concerned, a heavy residue 
of work in addition to the usual increase 
of want in the winter months of 1908- 
1909. 

In view of the industrial depression on 
the one hand, and the evident increase in 
public interest in vagrancy on the other 
hand, CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS re- 
quested in July and August, 1908, from 
railroads throughout the United States, 
their latest reports on railway vagrancy 
especially in reference to the effect of 
hard times on vagrancy, and to remedies 
suggested by the railroads for illegal 
train-riding and railway trespass. The 
length and the painstaking character of 
many replies, signed by presidents, vice- 
presidents, or general managers, bear 
witness to the keen interest of many 
American railways in the reduction of 
vagrancy. 


Most railroads report a very noticeable 
increase in vagrancy on their lines. The 
Central Vermont says seventy-five per 
cent, the Chicago and Eastern [Illinois 
fifty per cent, the Great Northern two 
hundred per cent. Great increases are 
reported by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Reading, 
and many others. The Northern Pacific 
reports more vagrants travelling than 
ever before. A decrease is reported on 
the Central of New Jersey, the Cumber- 
land Valley, Chicago, Indiana and South- 
ern, and on the Missouri Pacific. Em- 
phasizing the increase on the Pennsyl- 
vania, President McCrea states that four 
times as many arrests were made for il- 
legal train-riding in June, 1908, as in 
June, 1907. 

Offenses committed against railway 
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property and employes have not in gen- 
eral differed from those emphasized at 
the Minneapolis National Conference. 
Stealing food stuffs, stealing rides, steal- 
ing hand-cars, threatening and injuring 
trainmen, placing obstructions on tracks, 
stoning freight crews, setting air brakes, 
and robbing ticket offices, are typical 
depredations. The New York Central 


reports that “fifty per cent of loss and ~ 


damage claims currently paid by rail- 
roads may be ascribed to robbery of 
freight stations, and thieving in cars and 
en route.” 

As bearing on the question of, literally, 
“Who pays the freight?”’, the following 
paragraph from the New York Central’s 
report is significant: 

We are required by law to charge all of 
the costs arising out of the operation of the 
railroad to operating expenses, which con- 
stitute the loss of the services rendered. 
Among these expenses are loss and damage 
due to the effects of trespassing and the acts 
of trespassers. Inasmuch as the definition 
of a reasonable rate has been stated to in- 
clude the cost of the service and a reason- 
able return upon the value of the property 
employed, it inevitably. follows that our 
charge to the public includes these elements 
of cost. It may, therefore, be said that in 
the end the public pays, but we would prefer 
to eliminate this source of cost as far as 
practicable. 


Many railroads ascribe the increased 
number of vagrants to “hard times,” re- 
sulting in the reduction in the number 
of men employed throughout the country. 

The report is frequent that more “hon- 
est out-of-works” are stealing rides and 
trespassing. President McCrea reports 
that “not many of the illegal train-riders 
are vagrants, but men out of employ- 
ment.” The Southern Pacific reports 
that “the type of trespasser is as a whole 
better.” 


With striking frequency the railroads 
report the majority of illegal train-riders 
to be young men and boys. The ages 
“eighteen to twenty-five” are often men- 
tioned. The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey states that the majority of these 
young men and boys have homes, and 
that 


the chief of police (of the C, .. R. of N. J.) 
reports, he has more trouble with this class 
of trespasser than he has with the regular 
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tramp. These young men and boys can be 
considered as the coming generation of 
tramps, having received their early training 
at the tramp camps. They commit more 
depredations in a month than the regular 
tramps do in a year. 


The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford writes that 


the majority of train-riders are boys and 
young men, ranging in age from ten years 
to twenty years. While we have 
been successful in apprehending several of 
this class of culprits, and have gained con- 
victions, the courts are too lenient with 
them. 


As a cause of other forms of juvenile 
delinquency, railway trespass is promi- 
nent. In the light of the report from the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, some facts presented by Arthur 
W. Towne at the Albany (N. Y.) state 
conference in November, 1907, should be 
repeated: 

On the division of the New York Central 
Railroad, between New York and Albany, 
during three months this summer (1907), 
out of 579 arrests for car-riding and other 
offenses against the railroad, 369, or 63.7 
per cent, were of youths between seven and 
twenty years of age, the majority being be- 
tween fourteen and seventeen years old. 


Quoting Mr. Towne’s report further, 
we find Superintendent Franklin H. 
Briggs of the New York State Industrial 
School saying that 
there are hundreds of boys in Rochester 
who are criminals, whose careers began by 
riding from the railroad yards on the east 
of the city to those on the west. Boys from 
Rochester will jump a freight, go to Bata- 
via, commit a crime there, and then go on to 
Buffalo within three or four hours, commit 
another crime in Buffalo, and back to 
Rochester, with very slight chances of de- 
tection. 


Returning now to last summer’s re- 
ports from railroads, we find the Nor- 
folk and Western directing attention to 
the customary use of the tracks as foot- 
paths. “Trespassers upon the right of 
way,” the railroad states, “are probably 
composed of as many women and girls 
as of men and boys, but the woman tres- 
passer upon trains is not frequent.” 


Railway trespass, illegal train-riding 
and the accompanying injuries and deaths 
occur because of inadequate trespass 
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laws or the inadequate enforcement of 
such laws. Enforcement can be effective 
only through co-operation of police offi- 
cials of cities and towns with railways 
in the prosecution of trespassing va- 
grants. In 1907, such co-operation was 
reported as infrequent. In the ensuing 
twelve months it has apparently devel- 
oped only sporadically. While no rail- 
road reports less co-operation than exist- 
ed a year before, in many instances it 
is because no co-operation existed at that 
time. But it is encouraging to find in 
some instances a better working plan be- 
tween railway police and town police in 
force. The fundamental weakness of the 
present situation, however, is the natural 
unwillingness of towns or even counties 
to pay for maintaining tramps in jails 
or penitentiaries when these wanderers, 
riding in “from nowhere” on the rail- 
road, have no claim on tuts town in which 
they are arrested. 

The New York, New Fever and Hart- 
ford’s special agent cites several striking 
instances : 

We have, in general, co-operation with the 
exception of Bridgeport, Conn., and of two 
police magistrates in New York city. Our 
officers have been openly reprimanded in (a 
New York city) court by Magistrate 
for arresting trespassers on company’s 
trains, and (the magistrate) has gone so far 
as to advance money to carry them out of 
town. Magistrate — (another magis- 


trate) discharges every trespasser arraigned 
before him. 


The same special officer cites the case 
of a boy of sixteen, arraigned in a 
Bridgeport, Conn., court, for railway 
trespass, who said he rode from New 
York. He was released under suspend- 
ed sentence, went directly to the railroad 
yard to board a train for New York, 
slipped from a moving train, and had his 
right foot crushed so that it had to be 
amputated at the Bridgeport Hospital. 

Some railroads enjoy police co-opera- 
tion. The Canadian Northern reports co- 
operation between the city and provincial 
police. The Cumberland Valley fre- 
quently’ pays constables or policemen a 
stated amount per capita for the arrest 
and conviction of each trespasser. The 
Delaware and Hudson reports its rela- 
tions with towns and cities as satisfac- 
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tory, and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western reports more co-operation than 
formerly. 

A special kind of co-operation was 
asked of the Great Northern by city au- 
thorities at Billings, Montana, and Liv- 
ingston, Montana, who “asked the rail- 
road to load up two or three box cars 
with vagrants who had been apprehend- 
ed by the city authorities; after trans- 
porting the vagrants a dozen or fifteen 
miles from town, they were ejected from 
the cars with instructions to keep mov- 
ing and not return.” 


The annual toll of dead and injured 
trespassers on American railways con- 
tinues. From I9o1 to 1905 the average 
number of killed and injured annually 
among passengers, employes and tres- 
passers was as follows, in comparison 


with the figures for 1906: 
1906. PASSENGERS 
Killed. Injured. 
1901-1905, yearly average 392 7,894 
DOG aera ect eins cee nate oars 359 10,764 
Percentage of increase 
OT GGECTEASE 0. a. er. eho —8 +37 


In short, there is a reported increase 
of twelve per cent in deaths to trespass- 
ers and seventeen per cent in injuries to 
trespassers over the average figures for 
the preceding five years. In the 1906 
figures it is specially noteworthy that in 
proportion to every passenger killed, 
there were fifteen trespassers killed. It 
is impossible to estimate how many tres- 
passers are vagrants. Railroad officials 
say from one-half to three-fourths. 

Railroads vary widely in keeping sta- 
tistics regarding vagrants killed or in- 
jured. The Canadian Northern, with its 
great mileage, reports two tramps killed 
in the last four years. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western reports ‘about 
four or five train-riders” during the last 
year. The Grand Trunk does “not recall 
any vagrants having been killed on our 
road during the past year.” The Iowa 
and Kansas City has no record. The 
number of vagrants killed on the Mis- 
souri Pacific is very small. The New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis “has no 
data.” 
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On the other hand, the Pennsylvania 
reports, in 1907, 589 trespassers killed 
and 525 injured. “Many of these were 
not vagrants, but persons who were 
using the railroad as a highway.” Of 
135 trespassers killed and 205 injured on 
the Philadelphia and Reading for the 
year ending in June, 1908, “the number 
of those who could be properly called va- 
grants would be very small indeed, if 
any.” Yet the Northern Pacific, report- 
ing for the year of 1906-07 that 138 
trespassers were killed and 136 injured, 
states that those reported “trespassers” 
are largely “vagrants.” On the other 
hand, the Wisconsin Central reports 
“few cases of vagrants killed or injured.” 


No general development is apparent 
in railway policing. Customarily one or 
more “special agents” travel over the 


line, arresting vagrants and _ thieves. 
EMPLOYES. TRESPASSERS. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
3,249 57,209 4,793 5,047 
3,929 76,701 5,381 5,927 
421 +34 +12 tg 


Sometimes they are appointed state off- 
cers, and thus have power to arrest and 
prosecute prisoners anywhere in the 
state from which they have received their 
appointment. The railroads in general 
recognize that at the most the special 
agents can accomplish but little, unless the 
railroad is comparatively free from va- 
grants. The frequent absence of co- 
operation by the local police renders the 
special agent’s work still more difficult. 

The Pennsylvania’s railway police sys- 
tem is specially well organized. Presi- 
dent McCrea furnishes the following 
comparison: 


Arrests, June} 1907 Pare ee ce eee 237 
Arrésts) i JUNE) MOOS, .ieretaearen erecre mele 924 
Arrests; Aug, ‘Sept, Oct. 1907.5 cae. 1,074 
Arrests, April, May, June, 1908........ 3,111 

The Wabash Railroad, reporting 
through its assistant attorney, states 


its opinion that railroads can obtain no 
relief from this evil of vagrancy by their 
own police or special agents, any inter- 
ference on their part only engendering 
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bad feeling, and breeding damage suits. 


Answering the question, “Do you be- 
lieve in a state constabulary, to co-oper- 
ate with the railway police in prosecuting 
vagrants,’ twenty-three railroads replied 
“yes,” five replied “no,” and sixteen 
either “had not considered the matter 
thoroughly,” or made no reply. The state 
constabulary is favored mainly by trunk 
lines that are troubled by vagrants. 

The State of Pennsylvania already has 
a state constabulary. The Pennsylvania 
tailroad reports: “We have received sup- 
port from the state constabulary, their 
tecords showing good work, particularly 
in dispersing camps of vagrants or yegg- 
men, when such camps are located in an 
isolated section and not on railroad prop- 
erty. The dispersion of camps of va- 
grants and yeggs was never so success- 
fully handled.” The Philadelphia and 
Reading reports valuable service already 
rendered that road by the Pennsylvania 
State Constabulary. 

In Canada a system of provincial po- 
lice, under the direct supervision of the 
- attorney general’s department, “is all 
over the province,” according to the Ca- 
nadian Northern Railroad, and gives to 
that road its hearty co-operation. All the 
special agents of the Canadian Northern 
are sworn in as provincial police by the 
railroad. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
through Vice-President Besler, states 
that 
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a properly organized state constabulary, 
such as they. have in Pennsylvania, would 
be beneficial if a close co-operation between 
it and the railway and city police forces 
could be secured. Our chief of police is con- 
vinced that the Pennsylvania State Constabu- 
lary render efficient service in the suppres- 
sion of crimes of all kinds. That by reason 
of the organization as a body, having no 
special affiliations in any particular terri- 
tory, their duty being to the state, better 
results are obtained than could be secured 
from a local force, and that their greatest 
value lies in the fact of their being a large 
body of men, well organized and equipped 
for police duty, and able to move to any 
point on short notice. 


Among railroads opposed to a state 
constabulary the Atlanta and West Point 
believes in stringent laws against va- 
grancy, and in a greater co-operation of 
railroad officers with local officers. The 
Charleston and West Carolina believes 
that a state constabulary would mean 
little more than an increase in the rail- 
road’s taxes. The Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas simply writes “no.” The New 
York, Ontario and Western believes that 
police regulations should be local. The 
Norfolk and Western believes in strict 
enforcement of laws by present officials 
who should be held accountable for their 
failure to arrest vagrants and trespassers. 

The weight of positive opinion ex- 
pressed by the railroads is strongly in 
favor of a state constabulary, not only 
as regards the number of railroads an- 
swering in the affirmative, but also in 
view of their mileage and importance. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS’ 


FLORENCE “KELERY 


The argument of the postmaster gen- 
eral in favor of postal savings banks is 
so convincing as to leave little to say on 
the subject. The task before us is to con- 
vince senators and representatives that 
the people desire prompt enactment of 
the legislation recommended therein, and 
to secure the establishment of postal say- 
ings banks with the least avoidable delay. 

The rural population suffers by the 


1The articles on postal savings banks in this 
isste of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS will be 
followed by further discussions in later issues, 


lack of such banks, a perfectly avoidable, 
irritating disadvantage in contrast to city 
people for whom opportunities for apply- 
ing savings are incomparably more varied 
and accessible. 

The immigrants urgently need postal 
banks, and so, also, do the detached young 
working people in the very large number 
of states in which there are few or no 
savings banks. 

First as to the farmers. The hard- 
ships which they suffer for lack of postal 
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banks are well illustrated by the experi- 
ence of a poverty stricken man in Maine 
who had to travel twenty-eight miles to 
the nearest bank to deposit his money 
when he sold his farm last summer. The 
post office, meanwhile, was within easy 
walking distance and could, under the 
provisions proposed by the postmaster 
general, perfectly well have received for 
safe keeping the balance left after the 
purchase of a cheaper farm. 

For years this poor man had been send- 
ing away through that same post office 
innumerable small money orders to pay 
for patent medicines for a sick brother. 

The demoralization due to the lack of 
postal savings banks is typified by the ex- 
perience of farmers in a little village in 
Wisconsin where the defalcation of a 
local’ banker inflicted some loss upon 
nearly everyone in the village as well as 
upon many neighboring farmers. In a 
short time seven saloons were doing a 
thriving business. Deploring this a suc- 
cessful farmer said, “They think they 
may as well squander their money them- 
selves as let some new banker squander it 
for them.” 

Drinking, gambling, petty speculation 
in wildcat stocks of small denominations, 
and patronizing vendors of patent medi- 
cines, all these widespread harmful prac- 
tices of country people are fostered by 
their cruel, needless lack of accessible 
safe places for small savings. 

Keeping money in rural Homes is a 
source of serious danger. Many a bur- 
glary and murder might have been spared 
if every post office in the rural districts 
had been a savings bank during the past 
ten years. Among the preventible disad- 
vantages of country life there is, perhaps, 
not one so easy to remove as this. 

Among the experiences of working 
people none is more demoralizing and 
few are more cruel than loss of saving's 
through failure of banks or absconding 
of individuals entrusted with funds. It 
is one of the gross sins of omission of 
our government (state and federal) that 
we have no trustworthy data as to the 
extent of these losses year by year. 

Pretty much every settlement and 
charity organization society, however, 
has its observations of immigrants de- 
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spoiled by their fellow countrymen of 
funds in process of accumulation for the 
purchase of a home, or for transmission 
to the old country to pay off a mortgage 
or to provide for aged parents. 

So great has been the pillaging of 
Italian immigrants that many of them 
now make a practice of buying money 
orders payable to themselves, as a means 
of beguiling Uncle Sam into doing for 
them what the Italian government has 
done for more than one generation, 1. e., 
afford them the protection of the nation 
for their little savings. 

By this method, the depositor in Amer- 
ica receives no interest but, on the con- 
trary, pays the price of his money order 
for the privilege of safety. Our govern- 
ment thus drives a harder bargain with 
the poor than the Italian government 
which allows a low rate of interest and 
makes no charge for the privilege of de- 
positing. 

Various objections have been put for- 
ward, among them the difficulty of find- 
ing safe investments for the stupendous 
total amount of small deposits, the aver- 
sion of savings and commercial banks to 
competition by the government and, in 
general, the unwillingness of American 
people to let the Federal government as- 
sume any new duty. 

The postmaster general’s proposal to 
make national banks guaranteed deposi- 
tors meets the objection of commercial 
banks. 

The utter insufficiency of savings banks 
to meet the needs of the rural population 
(and, indeed, of all working people west 
of the Mississippi river and south of 
Washington, D. C.,) should silence ob- 
jection on their part. However useful 
they may be when honestly and efficiently 
managed in the few northern and east- 
ern states in which they are at all numer- 
ous their attitude would be that of the 
dog in the manger if they should seriously 
oppose the establishment of postal savings 
banks. 

Just as charity schools have made way 
for public schools, and state banks for 
national ones so the savings banks (hav- 
ing served in a strictly limited field a use- 
ful purpose) should welcome the pro- 
posal to make safekeeping of earnings 
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accessible to all the people everywhere 
throughout our nation. 

If poverty is to be abolished in the 
United States within the present century 
(and the burden of proof rests upon those 
who regard this as impossible) a most 
practicable forward step would be the 
establishment of this permanent, univers- 
ally active stimulus to thrift on the part 
of small depositors. 

It is most fitting that CHARITIES AND 
Tue Commons should enlist in this cru- 
sade against swindlers of the poor and 
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for the widest cultivation of that desire 
which the savings banks have con- 
clusively shown to be an intense one, al- 
though they have not in any state succeed- 
ed in affording it complete satisfaction, 
failing everywhere conspicuously to meet 
the needs of the rural population. 

An institution which has been found 
beneficial in England for sixty years and 
in Italy for nearly half a century is cer- 
tainly no longer impossible for the United 
States in the twentieth century. 


FOR POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITORIES 


MARCUS M. MARKS 


NEW YORK 


The United States is now about the 
only civilized country in the world that 
has not yet established a system of postal 
savings depositories. England, France, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
The Netherlands, Sweden, Japan, New 
South Wales, Cape Colony, New Zealand, 
Hawaii, Bulgaria, Egypt, Canada and 
other countries have such systems in suc- 
cessful operation. Germany has no gov- 
ernment service of this kind, but instead, 
the municipalities conduct postal savings 
banks. 

In England and Wales there are 9,672,- 
200 depositors in postal savings banks 
(over a quarter of the whole population) 
and their balances average $70.72 each. 

In Japan there are over eight million 
depositors with balances amounting to 
over forty-six million dollars, or $5.77 
each. 

Since 1871 our various postmasters 
general have uniformly recommended the 
adoption of a similar system in the United 
States. Our present efficient postmaster 
general, George von L. Meyer, is, with 
exceptional enthusiasm and vigor, urging 
the passage of Senate bill 6,484. Quot- 
ing its exact language, this bill provides 
for the establishment of “postal savings 
depositories for depositing savings at in- 
terest with the security of the government 
for repayment thereof and for other pur- 
poses.” 

.Its provisions, in brief, are as follows: 


1. Each United States post office which is 


authorized to issue money orders becomes a 
postal savings depository. 

2. The postmaster general may, at first, 
establish these depositories only in the 
money-order offices of the first, second and 
third classes and extend the system from 
time to time. 

3. Accounts may be opened for any person 
over ten years of age by depositing at least 
one dollar, after which amounts as small as 
ten cents will be accepted. The limit of de- 
posits accepted on any account in any one 
month is $100. 

4. Not over $500 in all will be accepted on 
any one account and interest at two per cent 
a year will be paid. 

5. The postmaster general deposits these 
funds in national banks nearest the point of 
their receipt, at the rate of not less than 
two and one-quarter per cent interest. 


There are over 65,000 post offices in 
this country ; 40,000 of these have the au- 
thority to issue money orders and are, 
therefore, embraced in provisions of 
bill S 6,484. There are 6,821 presiden- 
tial post offices to which the postmaster 
general may at first restrict the savings 
feature. Even this number is five times 
as great as the number of savings banks 
in the United States, which is 1,415. The 
post offices have the advantage of being 
distributed fairly well throughout the 
country, whereas, on the contrary, about 
three-quarters of the savings banks of the 
United States are in the eastern and mid- 
dle states. It is a rather striking fact 
that ninety-eight and four-tenths per 
cent of the deposits in our savings banks 
are in fourteen states (the. six New Eng- 
land states, New York, New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa and California), whereas in the re- 
maining thirty-two states and all terri- 
tories there are only one and six-tenths 
per cent of the deposits of all the savings 
banks of the country. 

This is conclusive evidence that the 
highly prosperous western and southern 
states have, at present, comparatively 
little opportunity to reach savings banks 
and thus they lose an incentive to econo- 
my which the proposed postal savings 
system would supply. The experience of 
all other countries has proven that it is 
beneficial to the people to have postal 
savings depositories within easy access 
so that their savings may earn interest 
and be absolutely secure. In times of 
prosperity this plan, by encouraging sav- 
ing, helps to make better men and more 
substantial citizens, the stimulus to habits 
of economy and thrift, reducing the tend- 
ency to dissipation and vice. Again, in 
times of business depression, the faith of 
the people in their government tends to 
prevent panic which would be more likely 
to seize them if their money were deposit- 
ed elsewhere; for many have an undefined 
feeling of distrust of banks, which they 
view in the light of private enterprises, 
liable to be mismanaged or to fail. 

The report of the postmaster general 
for 1907 says: 

More than seven millions of immigrants 
landed in this country during the past ten 
years, and it has been demonstrated that in 
the aggregate immense sums of money have 
been hoarded or sent away by these people. 
In many instances, it has been found that, 
for want of postal savings banks, money or- 
ders are being bought, payable to the pur- 
chaser, good for one year. During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1907, the Post Office De- 
partment sent to Huropean countries alone 
in the form of money orders $72,111,748.94. 
This money, while it was accumulating, 
would naturally have been placed for safety 
in the postal savings banks. In fact, it has 
been brought to my attention that money of 
the immigrants, on account of its possessors 
being ignorant of our language and sus- 
picious of our private institutions, is being 
sent home in order that it may be placed in 
the postal savings banks of their native 
countries. It is believed that this would 
not be the case, in many instances, if we 
had postal savings banks in the United 
States. 


The easy reach of government savings 
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depositories will empty the proverbial 
“stocking,” where, for lack of such banks, 
money is hidden at a loss of interest and 
at the risk of theft or fire. Taking an- 
other view of postal depositories, there is 
no easier, safer or more independent pro- 
vision for old age, sickness or the ever 
threatening “rainy day” than the gradual 
accumulation of savings. 

The opposition to the postal savings 
measure comes principally from the offi- 
cials of savings banks on the ground that 
they should not be hampered by the com- 
petition of the United States government. 
Let us consider whether this is a fair ar- 
gument. In the first place, these savings 
banks officials do not deny that the great 
mass of our people will receive a substan- 
tial benefit by having the proposed addi- 
tional facility for saving small sums. 
placed within their easy reach. How can 
they then reconcile their opposition with 
the benevolent character of their own in- 
stitutions? These savings banks are con- 
ducted, in most part, by directors who 
serve without pay and entirely for the 
benefit of the public. How can there then 
be a logical objection on their part on 
the ground of government competition, 
to a greater extension of facilities 
bound to bring further benefits to the self- 
same public? Setting aside the attitude 
of benevolence, we feel that the fear of 
this competition of the postal savings de- 
positories is unfounded for practical rea- 
sons, for as soon as the amount of his. 
savings in the postal depository becomes. 
substantial, the depositor will no longer 
be satisfied with the two per cent interest 
rate and will, quite naturally, transfer his. 
account to the savings banks that pay 
three and one-half and four per cent. 
Thus the postal depository will really be 
the feeder and not the competitor of the 
bank. By bringing to government safe-. 
keeping small sums, now kept in the 
house or on the person, the postal savings 
depository will increase the total of sav- 
ings materially and thus benefit not only: 
the national banks in which the govern- 
ment will deposit the monies, but also the: 
savings banks to which the deposits will! 
flow for the reason above stated. Re- 


garding the further argument that the 


proposed postal savings measure will put: 
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our government in the banking business, 
Senator Carter of Montana made the fol- 
lowing statement on May 7, 1908: 


By no rational construction can the postal 
depository system provided by the pending 
bill be regarded as a banking business. De- 
posits are limited as to aggregate amount 
and calendar months. No payments are 
made on check, but only on the application 
of the depositor under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the postmaster general. 
Exchange is neither bought nor sold, bills 
are not discounted and money is not loaned. 


We may add that this postal savings 
plan would not be a new departure in our 
government policy, for the post offices are 
already handling money orders and other 
business of the people. 

Summing up briefly: 

1. The postal savings depositories would 
bring within easy access of our people in all 
parts of the country the opportunity to de- 
posit their small savings with absolute 
safety and thus encourage thrift, prudence 
and economy. No private enterprise has 


ever attempted to, nor possibly could under- 
take such a vast plan. 
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2. Through the absolute confidence of the 
people in the government, panics may be 
prevented, savings increased and the 
amount of money sent abroad by our immi- 
grants reduced by the establishment of pos- 
tal savings depositories. 


3. It would be a simple development of 
the money order system now in use in our 
post offices and could not fairly be construed 
as a new departure in principle, on the part 
of the government. 


4. There would be little expense connected 
with the plan because the existing machin- 
ery of the post offices would be used. 


5. The government would keep the monies 
in the districts in which they were saved, 
thus causing no disturbance in balances nor 
the much feared concentration of funds at 
a central point. 


6. On account of the smaller interest rate 
the postal depository will be a _ feeder 
rather than a competitor of the savings bank. 


7. The experience of nearly all other civ- 
ilized countries proves that the plan is a 
practical success wherever established. 

This bill (S6484) is now before the 
United States Senate A wire or letter to 
your senator and congressman will help 
make it a law. 


BREWERS AS REFORMERS’ ~ 


HUGH F. FOX 


SECRETARY U. S. BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the last convention of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, a declara- 
tion of principles was adopted which set 
forth the willingness of the brewers to 
co-operate in the passage and enforce- 
ment of rational laws for the regulation 
of the drink traffic, and for keeping such 
traffic free from unlawful and improper 
accessories. It would be unreasonable 
to expect a revolution in the six months 
which have elapsed, but enough has been 
accomplished to make the brewers feel 
encouraged. 

It is impossible to study this question 
impartially, without reaching the conclu- 
sion that in a number of states the laws 
are directly responsible for many of the 
evils which prevail. For example, the 
Ohio constitution forbids the licensing of 
the sale of liquors, and in place of a 
license, an annual tax is imposed, prac- 
tically without conditions. Under such 
an arrangement, any man who can pay 
the tax can open a saloon, and it will 


1For editorial discussion of this article see page 


readily be seen that with no restriction 
as to the number of licenses, or the char- 
acter of the saloonkeeper, the business 
has often fallen into disreputable hands. 
The law of New York state has also en- 
couraged the multiplication of saloons, 
and is directly responsible for the es- 
tablishment of fake hotels to catch the 
Sunday trade. On the other hand, the 
Pennsylvania law, restricting the saloons 
and placing the licensing in the hands of 
the courts, with power of revocation, has 
resulted in the saloon being conducted 
decently and with strict observance of 
the law. It is true that there are objec- 
tions to the law from the standpoint of 
the courts, and that Sunday closing of 
the saloon has resulted in a great deal of 
illicit Sunday traffic, which is winked at 
by the policé. However, this has noth- 
ing to do with the beer business, for 
practically no beer is sold illicitly, and 
the licensed trade in Pennsylvania has 
absolutely no connection with the evil. 

In Greater New York the brewers 
have established a working arrangement 
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with the Committee of Fourteen and the 
bonding companies, which has resulted 
in cleaning up about a hundred disrepu- 
table places. The law itself makes the 
undertaking very difficult and it is fur- 


ther complicated by the overcrowded. 


condition of the courts and the attitude 
of some of the minor judges. Neither 
the brewers, nor the Committee of Four- 
teen, are thoroughly satisfied with the re- 
sult, but they feel that a creditable start 
has been made, which warrants the con- 
tinuance of the compact. Similar work 
has been done in Buffalo, Rochester, and 
other up-state cities. 


In October, 1907, the Ohio Brewers’ 
Association established a Vigilance Bu- 
reau. to investigate the saloon business, 
and report obnoxious places, with proofs 
of their misconduct, to the authorities. 
They demanded that legal steps be taken 
to close up such places and if the au- 
thorities failed to act, the association 
was instructed to bring legal proceed- 
ings itself, to drive the disreputable sa- 
loonkeeper out of business. The execu- 
tive board of the association did not ex- 
pect to bring about the millennium, but 
it went at its business very thoroughly, 
employing detectives to get evidence 
wherever necessary. A letter was ad- 
dressed to every saloonkeeper in the 
state, calling attention to the law and 
giving him a warning. Particular at- 
tention was paid to the enforcement of 
the juvenile law, and in many localities 
the brewers are co-operating with the 
juvenile courts. A special department 
was organized with a corps of twenty- 
five men whose duty it was to obtain in- 
formation as to the manner in which 
the saloons were conducted throughout 
the state. In Cincinnati alone more than 
a hundred places were reported to the 
chief of police and in several other cities 
the Vigilance Bureau succeeded in elim- 
inating a large number of dives. The 
greatest obstacle which the Ohio brew- 
ers found in their work of reformation, 
was the evident compact which existed 
between lawless dealers and grafting au- 
thorities. In cities where such conditions 
existed, the brewers were compelled to 
prosecute vigorously, in their own be- 
half. The work has been very expen- 
sive, and has brought down upon the 
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brewers a great deal of. political opposi- 


tion and misrepresentation, but on the 


whole the response to the movement has 
been most encouraging. Perhaps noth- 
ing could illustrate the difficulty of the 
problem from the brewers’ standpoint 
more than a recent controversy with the 
chief of police of Cincinnati. The chief 
stated that he did not propose to act “as 
the brewers’ agent in assisting to convict 
law-breaking dive-keepers.” Mr. Percy 
Andreae of the Brewers’ Board of Trade, 
retorted as follows: : 

We have succeeded in some instances,— 
instances distributed over some fifty cities 
and villages, in the state—in driving out 
But in a far greater 
number of instances we have failed, and in 
every one of these latter instances the cause 
of our failure proved to be the same cause 
of which our esteemed chief of police makes 
so strange a boast. In other words, we suc- 
ceeded wherever the police administration 
welcomed our efforts, and we failed wherever 
the police administration did not welcome 
our efforts, or, as Chief Millikin emphatical- 
ly describes it, “where the police proudly re- 
fused to act as the brewers’ agent.” 


The Texas Brewers’ Association was 
perhaps the pioneer in the cleanup move- 
ment. An enormous amount of money 
was spent in securing evidence as to dis- 
orderly practices, particularly in connec- 
tion with the gambling evil as associated 
with the saloon. The association was 
obliged to conduct its own prosecutions 
in a great many cases, and has succeeded 
in breaking up gambling in the saloons 
and suppressing other disorderly prac- 
tices. 


Here too, ‘the success of the venture 
has been prevented in some cases by lack 
of co-operation on the part of the au- 
thorities. 

Perhaps Milwaukee represents the 
most successful undertaking for which 
the brewers are responsible, in the clean- 
up movement. At the instance of the 
Milwaukee Brewers’ Association, the 
chief of police recommended to the new 
council license committee last May that 
a number of licenses be revoked. After 
considerable negotiations between the 
authorities and the brewers, in the 
course of which the mayor stated that 
“it will be easier to refuse licenses for 
cause, than to revoke them for cause,” 
action was postponed until the beginning 
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of July, when every license expired. In 
the meantime, a white list was prepared 
of the saloons that were being prop- 
erly conducted, for which license re- 
newals were recommended by the li- 
cense committee and the chief of police. 
As a result of this action seventy-nine 
saloons were closed on July 6. These 
places included three dozen dance halls, 
connected with saloons, in outlying parts 
of the city, and a number of so-called 
hotels and joints where women of ques- 
tionable character resorted. About fifty 
saloons were also closed in the county of 
Milwaukee, outside of the city. The 
Milwaukee incident is particularly sig- 
nificant because it shows what can be 
done by the earnest co-operation of the 
manufacturers, the reputable retailers, 
and the civic authorities. In this case, 
the mayor, the chief of police, and the 
Common Council, worked in complete 
harmony with the brewers and the Mil- 
waukee Liquor Dealers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. The brewers, however, are en- 
titled to the credit for initiating the 
movement. 

Space forbids a further recital of tes- 
timony. It has, however, been demon- 
strated that the brewers can accomplish 
a great deal where the laws are reason- 
ably good, and the authorities honestly 
willing to do their part. Much might be 
said from the standpoint of legislation, 
which is often either very loose or thor- 
oughly unfair; in many states, both the 
retail and wholesale branches of the bus- 
iness have little or no protection under 
the law, as compared with other lines of 
trade. The tendency to treat the liquor 
business as an outlaw business which ex- 
ists by suffrance: only, brings about a 
condition of instability and uncertainty 
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which is most demoralizing. As a class, 
I believe that the majority of the men 
engaged in the traffic have the same re- 
spect for law and order as the men in 
any other business, but they are the vic- 
tims of too much legislative bungling 
and quackery. The license to sell liquors 
is really a limited franchise and implies 
a contract between the city and the li- 
censee. The city is not giving the sa- 
loonkeeper a square deal if it’ grants a 
similar franchise to another man to start 
business next door in opposition to him. 
On the other hand, it is a cruel act of 
injustice to ruin a man who has obeyed 
the law, by cancelling his license, without 
giving him any compensation. 

The evidence in my possession leads 
me to believe that the abolition of the 
license system has resulted disastrously 
in practically every important city where 
it has been tried. It is equally true that 
the license system has been attended by 
grave evils in many places. Sometimes 
the law or the system is at fault, but 
quite as often the condition simply re- 
flects the carelessness or corruption of 
the local government. The recent action 
of the National Municipal League in con- 
sidering saloon regulation as an import- 
ant municipal problem, is a hopeful sign 
of the times. With the natural reaction 
from the destructive radicalism of the 
abolitionists, a spirit of honest enquiry 
has come. Public sentiment has been 
aroused; it is waiting now for competent 
direction. Trained students of social 
legislation and men in the front rank of 
civic administration should take advan- 
tage of this situation, with a view to the 
permanent betterment of conditions. It 
is time for intelligent laymen to take the 
lead! 


FROM THE GOVERNORS’ MESSAGES 


If state legislatures were as far ad- 
vanced in their ideas for social improve- 
ment as many executives who have writ- 
ten their annual messages there would 
be less need for pages of recommenda- 
tions and suggestions regarding child la- 
bor, employers’ liability, tuberculosis, 
pure food and like subjects. It is sur- 
prising to see how much stress the gov- 


ernors are giving to these very topics 
which were little more than mentioned 
a few years ago. One of the new ex- 
ecutives, Governor Lilley of Connecticut, 
presents an exceptionally clear outline of 
social. conditions in his state, with sug- 
gested plans for betterment. Last year 
a special commission was appointed in 
Connecticut to investigate conditions in 
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that state regarding tuberculosis. The 
recommendations of that commission, 
heartily indorsed by the governor, are 
that county homes be erected designed to 
care for “hopeless” cases “which are not 
hopeless under proper treatment and 
care. They will receive these patients 
without a long journey and the compul- 
sion of residence far away from. home, 
family and friends.” 

On the subject of tenement conditions 
Governor Lilley says that legislation is 


necessary in order that “dwellers in cities 


shall receive suitable housing.” 


It would seem as if one of the municipal 
functions would be to see that all persons 
living in our industrial cities have such ac- 
commodations as will enable them to main- 


tain their physical and moral health, both . 


as to the interior of the house, its accommo- 
dations and its surroundings. It is quite 
certain that the earning capacity of our 
‘wage earners and the purchasing power of 
their earnings are weakened by unsuitable 
‘housing, and naturally so, for the interests 
involved are not united. While most land- 
lords are considerate and humane, yet there 
are altogether too many who apparently 
care not how their tenants exist, providing 
they pay the rent. It is for this class that 
‘legislation is needed, for those who usually 
live in that class of houses are not in a posi- 
‘tion to resist. It seems desirable to estab- 
lish a minimum condition which will be 
‘legal for light, air, space per capita, water 
closet accommodations, etc. 


“You can do the state no greater ‘ser- 


vice than by directing your intelligent: 


efforts to the betterment of our public 
schools.” What the schools need is the 
‘ guidance and supervision of central au- 
thority, the governor believes, and 


the lack of it has led to a variance of stand- 
ards that should not obtain. A small com- 
pact community like Connecticut ought to 
have a school system, a model of its kind. 
Instead, it is asserted by educators 

that there is not a commonwealth with less 
legal provision for supervision and’ less con- 
formity to any fixed standard than Con- 
necticut. 


Governor Lilley takes a broad view- 
point of the need for employers’ liabil- 
ity laws which will put the burden of in- 
dustrial accidents on society. 


The true doctrine of this subject undoubt- 
edly is that accidents to workmen are the 
inevitable incident of manufacturing and 
railroad operations; they are a part of the 
cost of the. business; the operation. of:.'a 
great factory every year wears out and 
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repair or replacement of such machines i, Ae 
a part of the operating cost, which the man- 
ager must figure into the cost of the product. | 
But the business also invariably, year ee 


breaks a certain number. of machines; | the, . 
year, mutilates and kills.a certain number of. . 


by the business, and so by society in the cost is 
of the product? The injured workingman - _| 
must of necessity bear the pain, disfigure- 
ment and other personal damage of the in- 
jury; its money cost should not also be cast 
upon him. - I earnestly recommend 
the passage of an act abolishing the fellow’ 
servant rule. 


If the finances of the state will permit, 
Governor Lilley believes that a state re- 
formatory should be established for boys 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. He suggests the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the needs of 
the insane of the state, particularly in 
regard to the erection of a new hospital , 
in the western part of the state. The 
governor states that there should be a 
special commission on the “colony plan” 
for the care of epileptics and that need- 
ed additions should be made to the Con- 
necticut School for the Blind. 

Governor Hughes lays particular force- 
on questions of public health. The 
present laws relating to the pollution 
of streams. in New York state are “in; 
adequate and should be thoroughly re- 
vised.” 

We can no longer afford to’ permit the 
sewage of our cities and our industrial 
wastes to be poured into our watercourses, 
and the sooner we take suitable preventive 


measures, the easier it will be to attain the 
desired result. 
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The governor brings out the fact that. 
was so strongly emphasized at the Inter- 
national Congress on .Tuberculosis that 
what is needed’more than anything else, 
in the tuberculosis campaign is increased ; 
provision for hospital care of advanced 
cases. 


Greater progress with respect to this has 
been made in New York city than elsewhere. 
There are about 1,900 beds there available 
for tubercular patients, while in other parts 
of the state it seems that the number of such | 
beds is only about 250. While it is desirable 
that more adequate provision should be made 
in the metropolis, the most striking need. is,, 
increased hospital accommodation in other, 
parts of the state. | 


There, should | be . better provision, . 
Governor Hughes believes, for properly 
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‘specifying the occupation, in which chil- 
dren under sixteen years shall be em- 
ployed. He further believes it to be de- 
sirable in the interests of justice that an 
employer should be held liable where a 
minor under sixteen sustains an injury 
in the course of employment which the 
law forbids, without regard to contrib- 
utory negligence or employer’s assump- 
tion of risk. 

Governor Hughes recommends that 
provision be made for “special and ex- 
pert inquiries into the questions relating 
to employer’s liability and compensation 
for workmen’s injuries. 

Our present methods are wasteful and re- 
sult in injustice. Numbers of negligence 
cases are prosecuted upon a basis which 
gives the attorneys a high percentage of re- 
coveries. Only a small percentage of the 
premiums paid for insurance against liabil- 
ity is devoted to payment of losses. As a 
result the workmen do not receive proper 
and. employers - pay large 
amounts that do not reach them. There are 
constitutional restrictions which stand in 
the way of some of the remedies which have 
been devised in other countries; but the sub- 
ject should be thoroughly examined to the 
end that the present waste and injustice 
should be mitigated to the fullest extent that 
may be found to be at once practicable and 
consistent with the provisions of our: funda- 
mental law. 


The governor believes that “the lack 
of suitable vocational training is a mat- 
ter of serious concern,” and that “none 
of our efforts to supply industrial train- 
ing has met the difficulty.” 

It is said that more than one-half of all 
who enter the public elementary schools 
leave before completing the work of the 
schools. Obviously the curriculum of the 
elementary schools should make it to the 
interest of the children to remain to the end 
of the course. At least it should be of a 
character to impel rational parents to see 
that it is clearly to their ultimate interest 
to keep their children in school to the end 
of.the elementary course. 


The State Educational Department is 
relieving the situation by introducing a 
system of “public trade or vocational 
schools which will take pupils from the 
elementary schools and train them in any 
definite vocation for which there are a 
sufficient number of pupils to warrant 
the expense, not only sanctions the plan, 
but provides the machinery for promot- 
ing it.” 
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A division to promote the organization. of 
trade schools has been established in the 
Education Department, and plans are well 
matured for opening such schools in a dozen 
or more cities in the near future. It is also 
necessary that the school attendance and 
child labor laws should be perfected and 
more completely enforced; and the movye- 
ment for the organization of trade schools 
wherever conditions warrant it should be 
properly supported. 


In a special section on institutions 
Governor Hughes carefully recites the 
needs of the state institutions. 

Governor Stuart of Pennsylvania ad- 
vises a thorough investigation of mining 
conditions and methods, and in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed by the 
Legislature last summer a commission 
composed of Robert A. Shillingford of 
Clearfield, George W. Schlanderberg of 
Pittsburgh, Francis Feehan. of Castle 
Shannon, William Currie of Lilly and 
James E. Rodericks of Hazleton will re- 


‘port in a revision of the bituminous mine 


laws of the state. 


Writing on the tuberculosis situation 
Governor Stuart says: 


Pennsylvania has, in a practical way, un- 
dertaken to wage battle against tuberculosis. 
Six hundred thousand dollars, of the one mil- 
lion dollars appropriated by the Legislature 
of 1907 for this purpose, has been devoted to 
erecting and maintaining a sanatorium on 
the State Forest Reservation at Mont Alto. 

Those of Pennsylvania’s consumptive poor 
who are still able and obliged to earn a live- 
lihood for themselves and families, and who 
because of this responsibility are unable to 
avail themselves of proper treatment at a 
sanatorium, are being taught how to take 
care of themselves, and how to protect the 
members of their households and their fel- 
low-workmen from infection. This system 
of education is being conducted by the De- 
partment of Health, through dispensaries in 
every county of the state. Up to the first of 
December, 1908, the number of patients 
treated was 8,433, which, added to those 
treated at the Mont Alto Sanatorium, makes 
a total of nearly 9,000 indigent consumptives 
cared for by the state within less than one 
year, 


The Legislature of 1907 authorized 
the governor to appoint a commission 
to codify all existing school laws into one 
act, to eliminate all acts that no longer 
are applicable or efficient, to suggest stich 
modifications and additions as ‘would se- 
cure better results. 

The commission 


has reported and 
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Governor Stuart hopes that “this Legis- 
lature will enact a modern school code, 
worthy of the best traditions of our 
people and adequate to the needs and 
commensurate with the demands of pres- 
ent advanced conditions.” 

To child labor, one of the most gen- 
erally discussed subjects in the state, the 
message devotes the following lines: 
“The subject of a child labor law, for the 
protection of children, as well as securing 
to them their right to an elementary edu- 
cation, is recommended for your careful 
consideration.” 

Governor Stuart makes urgent recom- 
mendations for hurrying the construc- 
tion of the Homeopathic Hospital for the 
Insane which has been under construc- 
tion since 1903, and thus sums up the 
situation regarding the feeble-minded and 
epileptic: 

The commission created by the act of 
1903, for the selection of a site and the 
erection of the buildings, has turned over 
a part of this institution to the board of 
trustees apointed by the governor, suffi- 
cient to care for about 400 male patients, 
but as yet no buildings have been pro- 
vided for the reception of female 
patients. In order that the feeble- 
minded and epileptic children now in- 
mates of state hospitals for the insane, 
and the many others awaiting admission, 
may be given proper care and treatment, 
it is hoped that the commission having 
in charge of the erection of this institu- 
tion will at an early date have it prepared 
for occupancy. 

The parole system has worked so well 
in California that Governor Gillett urges 
its extension to include second termers. 
No prisoner is pardoned in California un- 
til he has received a parole. The advan- 
tage of the system lies, the governor be- 
lieves, in placing pardons under the 
merit system, “removing all questions of 
undue influence or improper motives.” 

A prisoner receives his parole solely be- 
cause his prison life has been such as to jus- 
tify the prison board and prison officers in 
believing his conduct outside the prison 
walls will be commendable, and that he will 
make good in every respect. He receives his 
pardon because he has shown that their con- 
fidence was not misplaced. Both parole and 


pardon are based upon previous good con- 
duct and nothing else. 
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Under our laws, the only prisoners eligible | 


to parole are first termers. 

Governor Gillett urges that “some sys- 
tem be devised” to aid the discharged 
prisoner instead of merely giving him a 


little clothing, five dollars and a ticket 


home. 


Prisoners may leave the prison with the 
best intentions, fully determined to redeem 
their past and regain their former standing 
among men. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, how society lines up against 
them, how they are hounded from pillar to 
post, branded as outcasts, until finally losing 
all hope, they are driven back to crime and 
prison. 


The message outlines a plan for the 
care of orphan children after their legal 
discharge from state institutions at the 
age of fourteen years. At present there 
are about 5,000 children in orphan asy- 
lums and about 2,000 supported by boards 
of supervisors. 


The state should do everything it can to. 


help these unfortunate children, and make 
of them good and useful citizens. When a 
boy or girl reaches fourteen years of age 
they ought not to be turned out into the 
world without friends, money, or advice, to 
commence the struggle of life alone, but 
should be placed in some institution where 
an education can be secured and a trade or 
some useful occupation learned. 

In my judgment the state ought to pur- 
chase a tract of good farming and dairying 
land, build thereon homes and schools for 
these children, teach the boys trades and in- 
struct them fully in agriculture, horticulture, 
and viticulture; instruct the girls in domes- 
tic science and fit them for useful lives. I 
recommend that an appropriation of $125,000 
be made with which to purchase a site and 
to prepare plans for necessary buildings, and 
that a commission be appointed by the gov- 
ernor to select the same and report thereon. 
After this has been done, the necessary steps 
can be taken to improve the place and carry 
out the proposed purposes, and when com- 
pleted the state will have finished an insti- 
tution which will be productive of better re- 
suis than any institution we now have. 


The governor states that at least three 
of the hospitals,—Stockton, Napa, and 
Southern California, are obliged to care 
for more patients than they are able to 
accommodate properly. Additional 
buildings are imperatively needed at these 
hospitals. Agnews will be opened with 
a capacity of nine hundred on July 1, 
1909. 

Governor Johnson of Minnesota re- 
grets that “the agricultural population of 
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Minnesota’ has not shown that increase 
which “the fertility of our soil, the attrac- 
tiveness of our climate and the natural 
advantages for agriculture and stock rais- 
ing and kindred pursuits present within 
the borders of the state.” The Legislature 
of 1907 appropriated $30,000 for organ- 
izing an immigration commission which 
has studied the question. 


Efforts are being made through the medi- 
ums of commercial clubs and other civic or- 
ganizations to advance the material prosper- 
-ity of the rural districts, and to increase 
their population by presenting their advan- 
tages to the people of other sections of the 
country. It seems to me that the cities and 
towns will be benefited in a direct ratio by 
directing our energies largely to the sale 
and occupancy by actual settlers of the va- 
cant lands now owned by the state, private 
corporations and individuals. 


With the growing interest in special 
education, Governor Johnson believes 
that the time has come for careful con- 
sideration of the need for county agricul- 
tural schools supported jointly by state 
and county. 


The interest of the hundreds of thousands 
of children now in our rural schools would, it 
seems to me, require that men and women 
of the best educational attainment be placed 
in charge of the rural schools. I certainly 
believe the time has come when a law 
should go into effect, either immediately or 
in the future years, prescribing a definite 
professional standard, and to be enacted not 
only as to teachers, but to superintendents 
as well. It is not enough that the teacher 
have a knowledge of the subjects he is to 
teach alone, but he ought also to have special 
training directed toward the development 
of skill in the art of teaching. Fitness to 
teach pre-supposes not only a knowledge of 
the subject-matter to be presented, but abil- 
ity to present it skillfully, and in its natural 
order. 


“Whatever may have been proper in 
the past as to this common law doctrine 
(of the fellow servant) the present law 
is certainly ill-suited to the present time.” 

The reorganized Bureau of Labor’s 
reports 


show a total of 1,318 accidents in factories, 
workshops and mines for the year ending 
August 1, 1907, and 1,002 for the year end- 
ing August 1, 1908, a reduction of 316 or 24.3 
per cent for the latter year. Of the total 
number for the two years, 153 were fatal. 

I would suggest the passage of a law by 
this Legislature giving inspectors power to 
seal up ovens and utensils of bakeries when 
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places are unclean, if not cleansed.within a 
reasonable time after notification by. in-- 
spector. 


The governor states that the free em- 
ployment bureaus in St. Paul, Duluth and 
Minneapolis have been of great benefit 
to those looking for work as well as to 
employers. 


A total of 36,473 persons were provided 
with situations through these offices up to 
August 1, 1908, at a cost to the state of less 
than 40 cents per individual. This total 
covers a period of two years for the Minne- 
apolis office; fourteen months for the St. 
Paul and Duluth offices. Of those given em- 
ployment, 22,294 were males and 14,179 fe- 
males. 

Officials of the department receive many 
complaints from those who allege that they 
are defrauded by private employment bu- 
reaus. Some additional check should be 
placed upon these establishments to prevent 
the robbing of those who are utterly unable 
to protect themselves. 


Extensive recommendations are made 
for the care of the insane, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, crippled and deformed children 
and “those afflicted with senile dementia.” 

These quotations are taken from Goy- 
ernor Johnson’s recommendations as’ to 
public health: 


Why should tuberculosis continue to kill 
its thousands annually in this state? Minne- 
sota used to be considered a desirable cli- 
mate for the tuberculous, yet the percentage 
of deaths from this’ disease, as compared 
with all deaths, during the past five years, 
has been 10.8, while the percentage for the 
entire registration district of the United 
States was 10.7. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis has been declining in many sections 
of the country, yet’: in Minnesota there has 
been practically no change during the past 
twenty years. It is important that the state 
should take a special interest in providing 
means looking to the control of this disease. 

It is also time that active steps be taken 
to reduce the amount of typhoid fever in 
Minnesota. This is a filth disease, and the 
people should not only be educated in mat- 
ters pertaining to its prevention, but the 
state should furnish practical advice rela- 
tive to the construction and maintenance of 
water supplies and sewage disposal systems. 

Protection for school children should 
be made a strong feature during the present 
legislative session. More attention should 
be given to the proper construction of school 
buildings in relation to the hearing, lighting 
and ventilating facilities. The use of base- 
ment school rooms should be absolutely pro- 
hibited, and every means possible taken to 
reduce the amount of preventable diseases 
among school children to a minimum. 
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S SIn years gone by Minnesota held a lead- 
ing place in sanitary matters. Too little at- 
tention, however, has been given to this sub- 
ject. during the past ten years. Something 
must be done at once if this state is to hold 
a sanitary position comparable with that of 
neighboring states. The work of the State 

_ Board of Health has been growing rapidly, 
yet the appropriations for carrying on this 
work have not been materially increased. 


Governor Garst of Iowa makes ex- 
tended comment on the liquor question, 
He believes the saloons ought to be re- 
duced in number and recommends a law 
requiring an annual license of $1,200. 

With the present number of saloons this 
state tax would amount to about $700,000 
annually, and this should be set apart to be 
used for permanent road construction and 
other public improvements as contemplated 
in connection with the State Highway and 
Conservation Commission. 


“There is no doubt,” the governor says, 
“that the trend of the times is in the di- 
rection of the thorough control and rea- 
sonable restriction of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors.” Each community should 
be left to control its own affairs as far 
as possible, but 


the governor, and through him the attor- 
ney general, should have the unquestioned 
power to fulfill the requirements of the con- 
stitution as to the enforcement of the laws. 
I feel sure that this would eliminate many 
of the abuses which have prevailed in the 
past. 


The state school laws should be codi- 
fied and further, Governor Garst recom- 
mends amending the educational system 
so that the rural school may be “brought 
into conformity with modern ideas.” 

There is a real demand in Iowa, the 
governor believes, for better provision 
for manual training and for instruction 
in scientific agriculture and the domestic 
sciences. 

The labor situation is summed: up as 
follows: 


While there has been great progress in the 
perfection of our laws relating to labor in 
recent years I believe that we can still fur- 
ther improve them. The laborers in the 
gypsum mines in Iowa deserve the protection 
of our laws and these mines should be placed 
on a par with other mines of the state. The 
growth of our industries has been such that 
there is an increasing number of accidents 
to employes in factories and I would sug- 
gest that you provide for reports of such 
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accidents to be made promptly to the State 
Labor Bureau. The child labor law, which 


has been in operation a few years, has jus- : 


tified its enactment but there is need of facil- 


ities for its better enforcement and to that — 


end I would suggest a change in the law 
placing upon the employer the burden of 
proof that the law is strictly observed. 


Governor Dawsonof West Virginia also 
devotes considerable space to the liquor 
question. He states that he will vigor- 
ously uphold the state platform which 
favors the passage of a “well considered 
and an adequate local option law and 
also the submission to the vote of the 
people to an amendment to the constitu- 
tion prohibiting the said traffic.” He be- 
lieves that there is suffictent public senti- 
ment in West Virginia to justify the sub- 
mission of the constitutional amendment. 
If you enact a proper local option law, 
something like the Rose law of Ohio, and 
then submit the prohibition amendment, 
in my judgment, you will have complied 
with the will of the people; and they are 
competent to choose between these two 
methods. He speaks of the present situ- 
ation in regard to temperance as a calm, 
mighty and determined movement 
against the whiskey saloon as an institu- 
tion, based more largely on economic 
reasons, probably, than former move- 
ments. 

The paragraph which Governor Daw- 
son gives to county jails,- shows that 
West Virginia is in pretty bad shape as 
far as these institutions are concerned. 

The condition of some of our jails and 
lockups are a disgrace to a civilized state. 
The cruelty and inhumanity thereby inflict- 
ed upon the inmates of these places is ap- 
palling. They are breeding places of dis- 
ease and immoralities, and are often inde- 
scribably filthy. Some of our county poor 
houses are also in a deplorable condition. I 
suggest that provision be made that these 
places be inspected, under the supervision of 
the State Board of Health or the Humane 
Society; and that proper punishment be pre- 
scribed for the keepers of these places who 


fail to observe decency and the instincts of 
humanity. 


Under a public health heading the 
governor devotes a large part of the dis- 
cussion to prevention, “I do not mean,” 
he says, “that the state should do no 
more than educate to prevent disease 
but that this should be its chief and pe- 
culiar work seems evident.” 
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others. 


emit millions of the disease germs. 


- Prevention will, to an extent, include the 


care of those who are afflicted and who can- 
“not take care of themselves, in order to 


guard against the danger of their infecting 
One consumptive person may infect 
hundreds of others, for he will grow and 
Hos- 
pitals or like places where such persons may 
be isolated and treated is a necessary part 
of any reasonably effective campaign against 
the dreaded disease. That it would be a 
noble charity goes without saying. I recom- 
mend to the Legislature the earnest consid- 
eration of the pressing matter of promoting 
the public health, especially as concerns the 
safeguarding of the people against the awful 
ravages of consumption. 


According to the message, West Vir- 
ginia has not been doing what it should 
for the care of its children. “I do not 
expect to recommend to you the estab- 
lishment of any more state institutions 
but I consider the care of dependent chil- 
dren of the state one of the highest 
demands that can possibly be made upon 
us.” The governor urges that every pos- 
sible means be used to keep children 
out of the county jails. He recommends 
juvenile courts to the Legislature and 
states that they should be adopted in 
West Virginia. 

The recent mine disasters in West 
Virginia make timely the governor’s 
statements regarding the mining de- 
partment. He recommends that the 
power of the department be increased 


THE TREND 


The announcement last month that Trin- 
ity Church in New York would discontinue 
St. John’s chapel on the lower West Side 
raised a storm of protest, not only from 
among the chapel’s dwindling congregation, 
but from all those men and women in the 
city who have a regard for its few historic 
buildings. President Roosevelt and Mayor 
McClellan were among those who petitioned 
the Trinity vestry to preserve St. John’s. 
The statement that the chapel was to be 
closed for economic reasons helped to open 
the old question of the sources of Trinity’s 
income. Richard Watson Gilder sent the 
following poem to The Evening Post: 


Guardians of a holy trust 

Who, in your rotting tenements, 
Housed the people, till the offence 
Rose to the Heaven of the Just— 
Guardians of an ancient trust 
Who, lately, from these little ones 
Dashed the cup of water; now 
Bind new laurels to your brow, 
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and that some plan be devised whereby 
its laws and regulations can be enforced. 
“T do not wish to be understood that 
there is antagonism among all the oper- 
ators and mine managers toward the de- 
partment and its recommendations and 
requirements, or even by a majority of 
them, but nevertheless there has been a 
good deal of opposition.” 

Speaking of the disaster in the Lick 
branch mine in December he scores the 
coroner’s jury which declared that none 
of the mine people was blameworthy. 
“Just how the jury could arrive at that 
result is a little puzzling. If the cause 
of the disaster was not known it would 
seem impossible to know that no one was 
to blame for it.’ Most of these mine 
disasters he believes to be preventable. 


The remedy is very largely in the hands of 
the mine owners. If they were responsible 
for the loss of life they would take more 
care in employing properly equipped super- 
intendents and take more pains to see that 
these men did their duty. They would not 
allow shooting off the solid and other dan- 
gerous practices. If the operators were pe- 
cuniarily responsible for the loss of life in 
the mines they would have their mines in- 
sured, and the insurance companies would 
inaugurate a system of safeguarding against 
such loss in an effective way, because they 
would refuse to insure or to keep insured a 
mine which did not observe proper rules and 
regulations and which was not kept in fair 
condition. 


OF THINGS 


Fling to earth these sacred stones, 
Give the altar to the dust! 

Here the poor and friendless come— 
Desolate and templed home 

Of the friendless and the poor, 
That your laurels may be sure! 

Here beside the frowning walls 
Where no more the wood-bird calls, 
Where once the little children played, 
Whose paradise ye have betrayed, 
Here let the temple low be laid, 
Here bring the altar to the dust— 
Guardians of a holy trust! 


Mr. Gilder was at once answered by 
George Zabriskie, who charged him with mis- 
takes of fact and with injustice as to 
Trinity’s responsibility for converting St. 
John’s Park into a freight station, and as to 
her “rotting tenements.” Mr. Gilder replied 
with telling quotations from testimony be- 
fore the Tenement House Commission of 
1894, of which he was chairman, and pointed 
out that conditions which representatives of 
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the church deplored then and which they said 
“we are doing all we can” to change, remain 
as they were. Mr. Gilder said: “That a rich 
church corporation’ should have used its 
means to thwart a reform like this (in fight- 
ing the provisions of the tenement house 
law) partakes, shall I say, of the fantastic. 
: Trinity has always had excellent 
business reasons for its unfortunate object 
lesson. For, notwithstanding the good ac- 
complished, narrow and inappropriate legal 
counsel and business advice have, now and 
again in its history, led this religious cor- 
poration into positions and acts most in- 
congruous and ‘regrettable.’ It is 
Christmas Day and, in a seasonable spirit 
of hopefulness and good will, may I not add 
that I cannot but believe, notwithstanding 
recent events, that there will soon come a 
new era in the affairs of Trinity,—as a ‘busi- 
ness’ corporation having unusual and un- 
escapable spiritual significance and responsi- 
bilities?” ; 
* * * 

A week later the Trinity Corporation, for 
the first time in its history, issued a financial 
statement with which were included answers 
to Mr. Gilder’s criticisms and to those raised 
by Hverybody’s Magazine last spring, though 
neither was mentioned by name. 

The statement, covering the year closing 
July 31 last, showed that, with receipts of 
$779,775.94 there was a deficit for the year of 
more than $11,000. In addition to the re- 
ceipts stated, there were collections and con- 
tributions of more than $94,000 in the church 
and its nine chapels, practically all of which 
are disbursed by the clergy for charitable 
and missionary objects and are not entered 
in the books of the corporation. Answering 
specific charges, the report declares that it 
pays taxes on all its property except 
churches, schools and burying grounds; that 
no member of the vestry receives a salary 
except the comptroller and the clerk, and 
that it has no interest in a bank or trust 
company. 

Of its real estate, the report declares that 
its tenement property “is not by any means 
in such condition as has been charged,” but 
it does present a “difficult problem.” The 
old, one-family houses now turned into tene- 
ments are not, “as has been often publicly 
stated, a source of large revenue to the 
parish. It is quite the reverse. Much of it 
yields very little return, for Trinity Corpora- 
tion is perhaps the only landlord in New 
York whose tenement rents, with a few rare 
exceptions, have not been raised in a quarter 
of a century.” The corporation, so the report 
states, has considered improvements for this 
property, and “plans are now matured for 
the carrying out of this work upon a far 
larger scale than heretofore.” Liquor is sold 
on Trinity property in only three places, we 
are informed, and “there are no gambling 
houses or houses of questionable character 
on any of our property.” 

The closing of St. John’s Chapel is justi- 
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fied on the ground of a shifting population. , 
Figures furnished by the Federation of _ 
Churches show that the population has not. 


only shifted from American, English and 
Irish to Italian, Hungarian and Russian, but 
that the total number of people living in 
the immediate vicinity is much smaller than 
it was in 1855. 
a * * 

John D. Rockefellers Random Rem- 

iniscences of Men and Events which are run- 


ning serially in The World’s Work, have to — 


do with The Difficult Art of Giving in the 
last two issues. 
repeated difficulty of the very rich man in 


securing a satisfactory equivalent for his 
money, Mr. Rockefeller writes that the best | 


philanthropy is not what is usually called 
charity but it is “the investment of effort or 
time or money carefully considered with re- 
lation to the power of employing people at 
a remunerative wage to expand and develop 
the resources at hand and to give opportunity 
for progress and healthful labor where it did 
not exist before.” 

Service counts for much more than money, 
and so it is that the poor give more than 
others. A fine example of service-giving is 
to be found in the philanthropist who, by 
planning and forethought as well as by 
money-giving, makes possible the scientific 
investigation which benefits not a few in- 
dividuals, but all mankind, as a result of the 
discoveries made. As a conspicuous example 
of this form of philanthropy, Mr. Rocke- 
feller cites the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 

“It should be a greater pleasure and satis- 
faction to give money to a good cause than 
to earn it,” he writes, “and I have always 
indulged the hope that during my life I 


should be able to help establish efficiency in ~ 


giving so that wealth may be of greater use 
to the present and future generations.” A 
little later on he says: “I have been frank 
to say that I believe in the spirit of com- 
bination and co-operation when properly and 
fairly conducted in the world of commercial 
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After reciting the oft- . 
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affairs on the principle that it helps reduce © 


waste, and waste is a dissipation of power. 
I sincerely hope and thoroughly believe that 
this same principle will eventually prevail 
in the art of giving as it does in business.” 

After long study, he says he has come to 
the conclusion that “the most convenient 
analysis of the elements which go to make 
up civilization” runs about as follows: Prog- 
ress in the means of subsistence; in govern- 
ment and laws; in literature and language; 
in science and philosophy; in art and re- 
finement; in morality and religion. 

He is greatly cheered with “the evidence 
that so many people are willing to turn aside 
from ‘their work and to give their best 
thoughts and energies without compensation 
to the work of human uplift,” notably in the 
General Education Board before whose skill 
and patience “the walls of sectarian ex- 
clusiveness are fast disappearing.” He speaks 
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approvingly of the organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church which secured “bet- 
ter results with a given sum of money than 
other church organizations.” 

Four-fifths of the appeals addressed to him 
are requests for money for personal use. The 
other fifth may be divided into appeals for 
local charities, which should be locally sup- 
ported; and national and _ international 
causes which properly appeal to men of large 
means. In considering these it is of great 
value to deal with an organization knowing 
all the facts so that there may not be duplica- 
tion of effort and of institutions. “One ought 
not to investigate a single institution by it- 
self, but always in relation to all similar 
institutions in the territory. 2 Tue 
best philanthropy is constantly in search of 
the finalities—a search for cause, an attempt 
to cure evils at their source.” 

The outcome of it all, Mr. Rockefeller be- 
lieves, is the benevolent trust, handling large 
amounts of money, drawing to its service 
men skilled in business affairs. They should 
not take over the entire support of organiza- 
tions, for all such should have the greatest 
possible number of supporters which alone 
“affords the best assurance of wise economy 
and unselfish management as well as of 
continued support.” 

Because one does not believe in giving to 
street beggars is “not a reason why one 
should be exempt from doing something to 
help the situation representea by the street 
beggar. Because one does not yield to the 
importunities of such people is exactly the 
reason why one should join and uphold the 
charity organization society of one’s own 
locality which deal justly and humanely 
with this class, separating the worthy from 
the unworthy.” And because one reads that 
a given organization does not actually dis- 
burse more than half the money received to 
the persons needing help, “does not relieve 
the possible giver from the duty of helping 
to make the organization more efficient. It is 
often not a true statement of facts as proved 
again and again. By no possible chance is it 
a valid excuse for closing up one’s pocket- 
book and dismissing the whole subject from 
one’s mind.” pe ete 


Modern Sanitation, published by the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
of Pittsburgh, covers a much wider field than 
the ordinary “house organ.” It is a monthly 
magazine of thirty-two to forty pages hand- 
somely illustrated and printed. The cover 
designs compare very favorably with the 
popular magazines making a specialty of 
color work. 

During the past year the magazine has been 
publishing a series of articles on the public 
baths of our large cities. In January, 1908, 
Cc. B. Nash contributed an article on the 
Pittsburgh baths. Other articles by Lucy 
Cleveland have appeared on the public baths 
of New York, Boston, Chicago and Cleveland, 
—each fully illustrated and well written. The 


editor says: 
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“After we have shown what has been ac- 
complished in this direction in our own coun- 
try our correspondents abroad will show 
what Hurope has done in the same line, and 
the comparison will, without doubt, be of 
great interest to all who are interested in 
this great movement. ; 

“We have spared no trouble or time to 
make these articles complete and interesting. 
It has been necessary at times, as in the 
present instance, to devote a good portion of 
the magazine to the subject, and we think 
the large amount of space so used has justi- 
fied itself. All of these articles are original, 
having been secured by special corre- 
spondents, who have been sent to the various 
cities in order to obtain the data and photo- 


graphs.” Hoeirae © 


There is a scholarly discussion of em- 
ployers’ liability, by Frank W. Lewis, in the 
January number of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
author reviews the history of England’s 
elaborate law and the steps towards its 
enactment from the agitation resulting in the 
“mild and ineffectual’ law of 1880 to the 
Chamberlain law of 1897, “the most radical 
and far reaching social legislation in English 
parliamentary history. The very name 
of the bill, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, revealed a new conception of the prob- 
lem involved. There was to be no longer 
a nice balancing of the relative liability of 
workman and employer, or waiver and of 
assumption of risk. There was a recognition, 
not of the employers’ liability, but of the 
industry’s liability. It was tersely expressed 
in the apothegm attributed to Asquith: ‘The 
blood of the workman is a part of the cost 
of production.’ 

“England thus put herself in the ranks, 
although by no means in the front rank, 
of civilized nations in this kind of indus- 
trial legislation. During the twenty years 
succeeding Germany’s legislation for the 
compulsory insurance of workmen, her con- 
tagious example had reached almost every 
nation of continental Europe, and had led 
either to laws in the nature of compulsory 
insurance of workmen, or to workmen’s com- 
pensation acts.” 

Mr. Lewis classifies the United States as 
alone among civilized nations in adhering to 
the law of negligence as solving the indus- 
trial accident problem, while Europe, as well 
as Australia, has made the financial burden 
of injuries a charge upon the particular in- 
dustry. The arguments against employers’ 
liability in this country “do not take into ac- 
count the immense value of measures which 
contribute to social peace; the importance 
of impressing upon employers the economic 
profit of saving life and limb; the wasteful- 
ness of litigation and contention resulting 
from mischievous legal and industrial sys- 
tems; the fact that rational legislation is 
contagious, and that other states are com- 
pelled to follow an inspiring example, as all 
of the nations of Europe have followed Ger- 
many. If we have an industry employ- 
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ing a: thousand workmen, presumably more 
than five hundred of them would fall below 
the standard of ordinary care by which they 
must be tested. They have been selected for 
their working capacity, and not with refer- 
ence to the alertness of mind by which they 
might avoid danger. But these five hundred 
must work, and any impairment of the in- 
dividual’s efficiency or ability to work on ac- 
count of injuries received even if through 
lack of that care of which he is not quite 
capable, must be, in the nature of things, a 
part of the cost of that industry. To what 
other account can it be charged? It cannot 
be charged to the individual, because by that 
very injury he may have become hopelessly 
bankrupt. If the industry cannot bear the 
burden, it is simply not self-sustaining. 
Society, for its own sake, and for the sake of 
the victim, must so regard it. No other solu- 
tion of the problem satisfies intelligent con- 
ception of social obligations.” 
* * * 

In its salutatory, 1909, The Medical Times, 
New York, declares that “those among us 
who are in middle life may, before we be- 
come yenerable, see at least the beginning 
of the end in the fight against the great 
white plague.” 'The medical profession, in 
the words of Casimir-Perier, has been “the 
pillar of fire to lighten the way,” but a visit 
to the International Tuberculosis Exhibit im- 
presses upon the editor that “our present 
success has been achieved (and future suc- 
cess must depend also upon this), because 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
—the nurse, the artisan, the tradesman, the 
laborer, the builder, the contractor, the polit- 
ical economist, the statesman, the humani- 
tarian, the churchman,—have each and 
every one realized how many and how var- 
ied are the factors concerned in the tuber- 
culosis situation, apart from the _ specific 
cause; because all have worked faithfully 
with us for the introduction of our modern 
science of sanitation into every phase of the 
infinitely complex civilization of our times.” 
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New President of United Hebrew Charities, 
N. Y.—After an active service of thirty-four 
years, during which he rarely missed a day 
in attendance at his office, Henry Rice has re- 
signed as president of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York. Mr. Rice is now 
seventy-three years old and he feels that the 
reins of government of so important an in- 
stitution should be placed in the hands of 
younger men. 

At the beginning of Mr. Rice’s presidency 
the United Hebrew Charities found about 
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75,000 Jews in New York, raised $30,000 a: — 


year, and at the end of the year had a $10,000 
balance on hand. . Now, Mr. Rice said, there 
are “800,000 Jews; last year we raised $300,- 
000., and did not have sufficient to go 
around.” 

Mr. Rice is succeeded as president of the 


' United Hebrew Charities by Cyrus L. Sulz- 


berger... 


New York, O. O. 8S. Conference-——The sub- 
ject of Industrial Education brought out a 
large audience at the monthly conference of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, 
January 19 and elicited three strong ad- 
dresses. Dr. James P. Haney presented the 
results of a recent investigation of German 
industrial education, calling attention to the 
large appropriations by the different German 
states, rigid insistence upon the adequate 
training of the teacher, the fact that train- 
ing is given by day instead of night, the 
competition between the German states for 
supremacy along these lines, and the large 
emphasis laid upon art in training for all 
the trades. Under the new law, whenever 
forty pupils in any community ask for in- 
struction in a trade, a school must be estab- 
lished by that community and maintained 
for three years unless the attendance falls 
below thirty. 

William L. Bulkley, principal of Public 
School 80, advocated the establishment of a 
farm school for New York city, especially 
for colored youth,—showing that New York 
now has a Negro population of 80,000, that 
in five years it will be 100,000 and that 
however ideal may be the plea for identical 
training for whites and blacks, as long as 
the door of opportunity is shut to the colored 
boy, in business, in the trades, in journalism, 
his training must be changed to fit him for 
success. 

In closing the meeting W. Frank Persons 
urged industrial training for crippled chil- 
dren other than that to fit them to make 
brooms and brushes for which the demand is 
more than satisfied. He showed that factory 
piece work could be done by some of these 
children if they were trained and that others 
could be fitted for responsible office posts. 


A MIS-STATEMENT 


To THE EDIToR: : 

In my report of the Prison Congress, 
through a clerical error, Dr. Cooke of Balti- 
more was quoted as having written a paper 
on the Sterilization of Habitual Criminals. 
Toat paper was by Dr. Carrington of Rich- 
mond. Dr. Cooke’s paper was on The Posi- 
tion the Physician Should Occupy in the 
Trial, Sentencing and Care of the Prisoner. 

ISABEL C. BARROWS. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CONGRESS AS 
A CITY COUNCIL 


The chosen representatives of a great 
people, in Congress assembled, have been 
playing the role of that humbler legis- 
lator, the city father, in considering the 
appropriation bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Laying aside for a time the 
weighty subjects usually on its calendar, 
the House of Representatives has turned 
its training in statecraft and legislation 
to the comparatively trifling affairs of a 
city. 

Students of municipal problems and 
advocates of progressive urban develop- 
ment have watched Washington eagerly 
to see the model city emerge. They have 
looked for a breadth of view in matters 
social and civic scarcely to be found in 
the boards of aldermen and legislatures 
which govern other cities. A body which 
has successfully established civil govern- 
ment among the untrained islanders o1 
two oceans, should surely provide model 
conditions for a third of a million people 
gathered under its very nose. 

But Congress has done nothing of the 
kind. The House of Representatives has, 
in debates among men of national repu- 
tation, shown a comprehensive lack of 
information as to how cities are governed 
nowadays, of vision as to municipal tend- 
encies, and of information on social top- 
ics. The usual country member of a 
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state legislature sits snugly silent when a 
city bill is up. The country member of 
Congress, it would seem, seizes the op- 
portunity to flaunt his ignorance. His 
constituents care nothing about Wash- 
ington as a place where people live. 
There is no home pressure brought to 
bear. The city is to him, very likely, a 
dazzling and beautiful contrast to the 
towns of his home district. He knows 
nothing and cares less of its children, its 
alleys, its criminals,—its whole city prod- 
uct of poverty and crime. He speaks 
feelingly and votes negatively on pre- 
ventive measures which its citizens have 
wrought at great outlay of time and 
thought and study. 

Economy is the watchword of all dis- 
cussion of appropriation bills this year, 
and the House enthusiastically applied 
pruning shears to the district bill. Sal- 
aries of two child labor inspectors, $1,200 
each, were scrutinized at length, the cost 
of street lighting cut, a vacancy among 
the justices of the peace left unfilled, 
smaller amounts than last year voted for 
contingent and miscellaneous expenses, 
improvements and _ repairs, sewers, 
streets, electrical department, police, 
courts, charities and correction, and a 
large number of new projects suggested 
by the commissioners were completely 
ignored. The amount asked for was 
cut until the total appropriated was $38,- 
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470.33 less than that under the current 
law. 

Last week we reported the discussion 
of the appropriation for paying wages of 
fifty cents a day to the wives of deserting 
husbands who are serving their sentences 
in park labor. The House decided not 
to throw the burden of support on pri- 
vate charity and take away Judge De 
Lacy’s most effective means of reform; 
but it heard with indifference a report 
on the jail it maintains which is, without 
exaggeration, a disgrace to any civilized 
community. Its discussion of both mat- 
ters showed it quite ignorant of condi- 
tions and of the first syllables of prison 
reform. 


WHO TAUGHT 
ADAM TO PLAY? 


But it was in the debate on playgrounds 
that some members of the House most 
vociferously distinguished themselves in 
voicing the government’s social policy. 
The playground appropriation asked was 
$248,000 to provide for the maintenance 
and supervision of the thirty-one play- 
grounds now in existence,—eighteen of 
them small grounds about school- 
houses,—and developments towards a 
modern system of playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers and a bathing beach such as 
cities larger than Washington are pro- 
viding lately at great expense of money 
and cities smaller than Washington are 
providing with less money but great 
foresight. This was cut in committee to 
$1,500 for playgrounds and $3,500 for 
a bathing beach. Congressman Herbert 
Parsons of New York city offered an 
amendment increasing the playground 
appropriation to $15,000, and for four 
hours the subject was debated. 

The chief objection made was that a 
considerable part of the amount would 
be used for salaries of supervisors and 
attendants at playgrounds, for “teaching 
children to play,” as it appears over and 
over again in the report. This is a 
monstrous thing. What, teach children 
to play? Did any gentleman present 
have to be taught to play leapfrog? Did 
anyone teach Adam to play? How many 
such teachers are there anyway? Mr. 
Parsons confesses there are about one 
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hundred at an average salary of forty 
dollars a month. The House holds up its 
hands. “Why not get a policeman,” says 
Mr. Gaines of Tennessee. This is not the 
old game to “skin the cat.” “This is a 
game to skin the treasury,” says Mr. 
Gaines. The benefit would not go to the 
children, but to these teachers who are to 
be paid salaries, says Mr. Edwards of 
Tennessee. Mr. Bowers of Mississippi 
proves it with a story whose point hinges 
on an oath. (Laughter) reports the 
Congressional Record. ‘Who teaches 
the little lamb to play on the sunny hill- 
side?” asks Mr. Gaines. (Laughter) 
again in the Record. He does not believe 
in “sissyizing” boys. Mr. Vreeland of 
New York speaks at length of “these peo- 
ple who stand around and superintend the 
sports of boys and girls.” But there’s 
more to it than that. Shower baths and 
tubs are to be included, “and not only 
the children are to be invited to use them, 
but the grown people of the city.” And 
that means “a great number of attendants 
to take care of these people and keep the 
tubs clean.” Can it be that Washington 
is considering public baths, such as are 
fast multiplying in other cities, and that 
it may actually clean the tubs? But here 
comes Mr. Sherley of Kentucky who 
will not see “the fiber, the moral back- 
bone, of this great nation” “undermined 


_by a pampering system imported from 


abroad.” Is not this Kentuckian a free 
trader then? Yes, for he has brought 
over “a political philosophy that I might 
say is only represented by Herbert Spen- 
cer and myself.” This leads to the inter- 
esting disclosure that Herbert Spencer 
“is dead.” Heavens, how did he die? 
But here is Mr. Macon of Georgia who 
rises to inquire, “Who taught the first 
child to swing?’ And Mr. Burleson 
of Texas who does “not like to impute 
bad motives to people, especially for deeds 
apparently good,” but speaks of “these 
professional philanthropists,” of “the 
propaganda behind it,” and makes it 
clear that the poor children are not to 
receive this money at all. It is to go 
“in the way of salaries to these people 
who are lecturing and writing and peti- 
tioning in support of this”,—and there 
the gavel falls. His time is up. 
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MR. PARSONS. 
CHAMPIONS PLAY 


Much was said on the other side. Mr. 
Parsons fought his case hard, and was 
supported by a score of men with telling 
argument and example from New York, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota. But 
the playground advocates had not suffi- 
ciently fortified Mr. Parsons with local 
fact and example. He did indeed quote 
from Allen Burns’s article in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons for October 3 last, 
The Relation of Playgrounds to Juvenile 
Delinquency, but the reduction of boyish 
badness shown near playgrounds was in 
Chicago. He should have been furnished 
local figures of street accidents to chil- 
dren to offset the deliberate opinion of a 
half dozen representatives, that the 
street is the proper place for children to 
play. The argument, frequently used, 
that fifty-one per cent of'the total area of 
the district is given over to public 
grounds available for play, should have 
been met with figures to show the large 
part of this fifty-one per cent covered by 
public buildings, by streets on which play 
is not allowed and by parks placarded 
with “keep off the grass” signs. The 
work of the “wilderness of teachers,” 
found in playgrounds by keen-scented 
members, might have been interpreted in 
terms easily understood by any layman, 
and, finally, it is quite possible to offer 
definite and objective proof that, as Mr. 
Peters of Massachusetts said, “the boy 
without a playground is father of the 
man without a job,” to which the Con- 
gressional Record denied the quotation 
marks which are Joseph Lee’s due. 

Mr. Parsons’s amendment providing 
a meager total of $15,000 was finally 
carried by three votes. Reconsid- 
ered the next day, it was again carried 
by a narrow margin, but lost on an aye 
and nay vote through the bringing in of 
members who had not been present dur- 
ing the discussion. In the judgment of a 
competent observer, the appropriation 
was lost merely through a cry of econo- 
my on the part of men who had no appre- 
ciation of what they were discussing. 
Unless the Senate adds to the amount, 
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and the conferrees agree, it means the 
maintenance of playgrounds at the low- 
est level of efficiency and the probable 
closing of some of them, even should the 
private contributions of about $16,000 
secured last year, be all renewed. 


A COMMITTEE FOR 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


A stirring and comprehensive pro- 
gram is comprised in the eleven bills pre- 
sented to the Legislature by the Missouri 
Committee for Social Legislation, the first 
formal alliance of organizations and in- 
dividuals for the sole purpose of secur- 
ing legislation in behalf of the common 
welfare. Endorsement of the measures 
by the speaker of the House and by many 
members was secured before the first 
session. 

The committee’s bills include seven for 
the protection of children, two for the 
protection of women and one each on 
public health and on the State Board of 
Charities. They are drawn, briefly, to 
extend the provisions of the child labor 
law throughout the state instead of as. 
now only to cities of more than 10,000 
population; to extend the compulsory at- 
tendance law so as to require children 
under fourteen years of age to attend 
school for the whole instead of one-half 
the school year; to strike out the “pov- 
erty exemption clause” in the compulsory 
attendance law; to submit a constitution- 
al amendment removing the present age 
restrictions on public education in cities 
of 150,000 and more inhabitants which 
are limited to providing educational op- 
portunity to children between six and 
twenty years; to substitute a salary for 
the fee system in the factory inspector’s 
office; to prohibit boys under ten and 
girls under sixteen from engaging in 
street trades in cities of more than 50,000 
inhabitants, and boys from ten to four- 
teen from doing business on the street 
between ten p. M. and five A. M.; to pass 
a general juvenile court law applicable to 
counties of 50,000 and more inhabitants 
to take the place of three separate laws 
applicable to St. Louis, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph; to limit the hours of employ- 
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ment for women to nine a day and fifty- 
four a week and prohibit their employ- 
ment between ten p. M. and five a. M.; to 
amend the family desertion law so that 
the offense shall be a misdemeanor when 
there are no children, but a felony where 
there are children or a prospective child; 
to promote a system of inspection, ap- 
praisal and disposal of diseased. cattle ; 
to appropriate a sufficient sum to the 
State Board of Charities for it to main- 
tain a permanent office with a salaried 
secretary and assistants. 

It is an ambitious program, but it has 
strong backing. Among the members of 
the committee who are actively at work 
in its campaign are E. M. Grossman, 
chairman, attorney for the Board of 
Education of St. Louis; Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, president Children’s Protective 
Alliance of Missouri; Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, president General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Roger N. Baldwin, 
chief probation officer of St. Louis; 
Mayo Fessler, secretary Civic League; 
John Green, Jr., Joint Medical Counsel 
of St. Louis; Mrs. D. W. Knefler, presi- 
dent St. Louis Women’s Trade Union 
League; J. Clarence Taussig, St. Louis 
Society for the Relief and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis; Mary E. Perry, Mis- 
souri State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections; W. H. McClain, secretary St. 
Louis Provident Association; and T. J. 
Riley, director St. Louis School of Phil- 
anthropy. 


CHRISTMAS RUSH 
NOT PROFITABLE 


As a result of 300 evening visits made 
to stores during the holiday rush season, 
the New York City Consumers’ League 
has demonstrated that the night work in 
the retail trade is not only productive of 
great hardship to the clerks, but is prob- 
ably a serious loss to the shops them- 
selves. The testimony of the investiga- 
tors was unanimous, that on the first 
few evenings after December 15 there 
were no crowds in the stores, and that 
on the evenings when the stores were 
crowded a large proportion of persons 
were not buying, but were “shopping”, 
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apparently sauntering through the aisles, 
in quest of amusement. _A number of, 


clusion and might, if they would, fur- 
nish interesting commercial compari- 
sons of the cost of keeping open at night 
and the return in night sales. A few 
have refused to consider night closing 
before Christmas for fear of losing trade, 
and the others declare that such a change 
cannot be made unless all agree. 

A special exemption in the law re- 
moves all legal restrictions upon exces- 
sive hours for women in the rush season 
preceding Christmas, when the daily 
strain is greatest. The Consumers’ 
League has long deplored this exemp- 
tion and as a move toward a change has 
added to its standard of a “fair house” 
the following requirement: 


A fair house is one which does not re- 
main open after seven o’clock more than 
four evenings between December 15 and De- 
cember 25, and which is open not later than 
nine o’clock on these four evenings. The 
governing board firmly believes that all per- 
sons who cannot shop in the daytime will 
have ample time to complete their purchases. 
during these hours. 


The hardships to clerks during the 
Christmas season have been increased 
of late years by the introduction of 
special sales widely advertised to entice 
shoppers back to the stores immediately 
after Christmas, which has always been 
one of the dullest seasons of the year 
and as such gave clerks some little op- 
portunity for rest, or at least for less 
strenuous employment. But the sales in- 
volve not only a continuation of rush 
work during the day, but preparation in- 
volving frequent work at night and on 
Sunday. 

These and other points of striking in- 
terest were brought out at the annual 
meeting of the league on January 26, 
by the president, Mrs. Frederick Na- 
than, who commented favorably upon 
the enforcement of the mercantile law 
which has been transferred to the State 
Department of Labor since October 1 
last. This is of particular interest when 
it is remembered that New York city 
merchants opposed the bill passed last 
winter by which supervision of stores 
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was transferred from the Board of 
Health to the Labor Department. So 
strong was this opposition on the part of 
retailers that, it is stated by the league, 
merchants brought to bear the influence 
of their large advertising contracts and 
none of the daily newspapers supported 
the measure. The work done by the De- 
partment of Labor through its new mer- 
cantile inspector, James L. Gernon, was 
highly commended. Since the law went 
into effect 923 children have been dis- 
missed for illegal employment in mer- 
cantile establishments; 1,206 orders 
have been issued for violation of the law 
and 872 employers have complied with 
the orders, as shown by a reinspection by 
deputies. 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
Bishop Greer, Maude E. Miner, Flor- 
ence Kelley and Ethel M. Arnold of 
England. 


MOVING PICTURES 
TO SHOW EPILEPSY 


The use of moving pictures to demon- 
strate the symptoms of a disease is a 
new and almost startling evidence of 
open-mindedness on the part of the med- 
ical profession in taking advantage of 
popular means of presenting clinical ma- 
terial. At the eighth annual meeting of 
the National Association for the Study 
of Epilepsy, in Indianapolis, a- buzzing 
biograph reeled off pictures of several 
types of epileptic seizures of patients 
caught by the camera in the very act. In 
the words of the secretary, the perform- 
ance is “especially valuable in a disease 
like epilepsy where the major symptom, 
the seizure, is a thing of such uncertain 
occurrence that it is a difficult thing to 
present to an audience.” If we must see 
as well as hear, the difficulty, amounting 
to a practical impossibility, of presenting 
an epileptic seizure in the flesh at the psy- 
chological moment in an address, is prob- 
ably satisfactorily met by a cinemato- 
graphic fit. But that portion of the pub- 
lic which crowds around the fake epilep- 
tic coming to on the sidewalk and usually 
contributes money “for a doctor,” would 
take a similar morbid interest in a pic- 
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tured seizure, and it is to be hoped that 
the films of the national association do 
not fall into the hands of the moving pic- 
ture men. 

It was reported at the conference that 
seven states have made separate provis- 
ion for epileptics, and in others there are 
private and semi-private charities, so 
that in all about five thousand of these 
unfortunates are cared for in institutions 
specially designed for them. “Many oth- 
ers are in institutions for the insane and 
the feeble-minded. Indiana has recently 
established a colony for epileptics, New 
York a second one, and a determined ef- 
fort is under way to secure an appropria- 
tion for one from the Legislature of 
Illinois, which state is said to have about 
10,000 cases. 

There was a general agreement in fa- 
vor of separate care for epileptics and for 
a classification by grade in different insti- 
tutions or, preferably, in one institution 
with buildings and grounds so arranged 
that the most advanced cases are not 
within sight of those less afflicted who 
are depressed by a belief that they will 
pass through the further stages if they 
live long enough. The proper construc- 
tion of buildings for epileptics demands 
rounded corners, complete protection of 
fires and hot pipes, wide stairs with fre- 
quent landings and doors opening out- 
ward so that patients falling against them 
will not hold them closed. 

The discussion of the troublesome 
problem of occupation for epileptic col- 
onists might be thus summed up: The 
epileptic is incapacitated by the nature of 
his disease from mingling on terms of 
equality with normal people, and the ob- 
ject of the institution should be to -pro- 
vide for him such surroundings as will 
enable him to do the maximum work and 
get the maximum enjoyment out of life. 
To do this a large farm is desirable. 

Dr. W. F. Drewry of Petersburg, Va., 
was elected president of the association ; 
William C. Graves of the Illinois Board 
of Charities and Dr. Thomas C. Fitz- 
simmons of Carbondale, Pa., vice-presi- 
dents; Dr. J. F. Munson of Sonyea, 
N. Y., secretary-treasurer. 
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BOSTON’S LODGING 
HOUSE COMMISSION 


The Lodging House Commission of 
Boston appointed by Mayor Hibbard last 
May has presented its report which states 
that “Our city’s provision for the thous- 
ands of young men and women who 
come here every year to get their educa- 
tion or to seek their fortune is such as 
to subject them, at close range, to moral 
examples of the worst possible sort.” It 
finds that the landladies work on a very 
narrow margin; that they are beset by 
dishonest real estate men and dishonest 
lodgers; that, from the lodgers’ stand- 
point, there is but little that resembles 
home life; that health conditions are not 
what they ought to be and that the dan- 
gers to morality are very great. The 
commission does not think that even a 
majority of lodgers become immoral be- 
cause of the conditions, but that many do 
become immoral and that practically all 
are brought into contact with things 
which give them at any rate a different 
outlook on life from what they formerly 
had. The commission summarizes its 
proposals for remedies as follows :— 


1. That the “lodging house” be defined so 
as unmistakably to include the ordinary 
lodging house. 

2. That it be made specifically the duty 
of the Board of Health to examine into the 
existence of the social evil in lodging houses 
and to take such measures toward its sup- 
pression as the protection of the public 
health may requife. 

3. That the Board of Health be given a 
sufficient appropriation to carry out the law. 

4. That the Board of Health keep the pri- 
vate alleyways clean. 

5. That a parlor is desirable in the opin- 
ion of the commission but we believe that 
action on this should be postponed. 

6. That a law be passed placing a penalty 
upon the owner of the land in case of certain 
moral offenses in tenement houses or in 
lodging houses in which decent people live. 

7. That certain methods of promoting 
‘moral evils in lodging houses and elsewhere 
ve forbidden by law. 


The problem in Boston is an extensive 
one. In 1905 there were 3,290 lodging 
house keepers and 16,826 other families 
which kept one or more lodgers. At the 
same time there were 45,703 lodgers. 
The prices of square rooms range from 
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$3.50 to $8, and of hall rooms from $1.50 
to $3 and the net profit on a typical 
house of fourteen rooms is estimated 
at $150 a year. The lodgers are large- 
ly young men and women. 


The men are salesmen, clerks and skilled 
mechanics, and include a considerable pro- 
fessional class. The women are clerks or 
bookkeepers, stenographers, dressmakers, 
milliners, teachers, waitresses. A great va- 
riety of other occupations are also repre 
sented. The number of shop girls is com- 
paratively small. 

A large and interesting class of lodgers in 
Boston consists of students. Boston is the 
largest educational center in the country. 
Some 10,000 young people come here every 
year to complete their education; the num- 
ber present in the city at a given time is 
from 20,000 to 25,000. The dozen or more 
large educational institutions in thé city fur- 
nish dormitories for only a small part of 
these. So the lodging houses of Boston are 
to a great extent practically college dor- 
mitories. 


The chief question is whether the 
lodging house, as it now exists, is a 
cause of evil which society can remedy. 
A majority of the houses receive both 
sexes and the lodgers live without the 
normal restraints of home life. Very 
few of the houses have parlors and young 
women have to receive their friends in 
their rooms. The landladies cannot af- 
ford to maintain parlors and the matter 
is further complicated since the evidence 
tends to show that the parlors would not 
be used if they were provided. The 
lodgers seem to argue that “three’s a 
crowd” in a lodging house parlor the 
same as elsewhere. All this tends to 
render the problem more human and 
more grave. 

The greatest evils arise, however, 
through the mixing of moral and im- 
moral people in the same houses. With 
the narrow margins upon which the 
landlady works she cannot with impunity 
turn away a likely lodger and the im- 
moral ones are often the best paying 
ones. Some places are purposely of a 
questionable character but the fact is not 
apparent on the surface and innocent 
people often get into the very places 
from which they should be protected. 

The narrow margin of the landlady, 
which creates or adds to the evils men- 
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tioned, is itself often caused by other 
evils of a serious nature. - Real estate 
sharks often systematically fill houses 
with “straw” lodgers and sell them to 
well meaning people. They practice many 
other sharp games to the same purpose. 

The compulsory parlor, one of the 
remedies proposed, seems to the commis- 
sion to be a doubtful expedient. Most 
of the young women receive a wage 
which barely enables them to live. The 
provision of a parlor would increase the 
cost of a room and many would perhaps 
be deterred from coming to the city. But 
if they did come the conditions would 
only tend to increase their temptations, 
already heavy because of such a low wage 
scale. 


At best there is an evident dilemma here 
between the social need of a parlor on the one 
hand and the financial difficulty of providing 
it on the other. The question for the public 
to decide is which consideration is the more 
important. 

The commission is of the opinion that the 
question of legislation on this subject had 
better be deferred until it can be undertaken 
with the wider knowledge to be expected 
from the enforcement of the present lodging 
house law by the Board of Health. The law 


when enacted should be inserted in the gen- - 


eral lodging house laws. 


As to the real estate sharks, the com- 
mission suggests that an organization of 
the landladies for protective purposes 
could do effective work and that a few 
well merited jail sentences would help 
the situation from that standpoint. 

The licensing question the commission 
finds a puzzling one. The landladies op- 


pose it. It would involve an invasion of 
the home. It involves the danger of 
graft. 


But there is a greater objection against 
the licensing system, and a more radical one, 
involving its very essence. The very fact 
that such a commission could take cogni- 
zance of matters not reognized in the penal 
law, and that it could act on evidence not 
obtainable for use in court, and without an 
open judicial proceeding, implies the posses- 
sion of a certain amount of legislative power 
and the right to conduct quasi-judicial pro- 
ceedings without the safeguards to the rights 
of citizens which the ordinary courts pro- 
vide. The question raised is whether we 
want to entrust a commission on the subject 
of lodging houses with such powers as these. 

The commission believes upon the whole 
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that although these objections have much 
weight, the license system under a properly 
constituted commission could, in spite of 
them, probably help materially in improving 
conditions among lodging houses. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way of a 
successful license system still remains. Such 
a system would apparently involve the com- 
munity in a war of extermination against 
the social evil, so-called; a war which, so 
far as the commission can foresee, might 
very probably end merely in spreading it. 

Largely for this last reason the commis- 
sion has, with great reluctance, arrived at 
the conclusion that the licensing of lodging 
houses, for the present at least, had better 
be deferred. ; 

On the other hand, the postponement, 
at least for the present, of a trial of the 
license system does not imply the abandoning 
of all public effort to deal with the existing 
moral evils. ; 


ALABAMA FORMS 
STATE CONFERENCE 


Alabama has been added to the states 
having an organized volunteer body for 
the study of its social problems and su- 
pervision of its charitable and correc- 
tional institutions, by the formation this 
month of a state conference of charities 
and correction at a successful meeting 
held in Montgomery. 

The call sent out in advance of the 
meeting showed a strong realization of 
the need for such an organization. ‘“Ala- 
bama is awakening along this line,” it 
read, “and certainly there is crying need 
for such work. Our present convict sys- 
tem is a factory of crime and our helter- 
skelter charity a breeder of pauperism. 
The need is not legislation, but social 
education, and in our fast changing con- 
ditions that need is imperative. Mawkish 
sentimentality can do no good, but really 
practical and scientific treatment can do 
much. Can this be done in a more effec- 
tive way than by the organization of a 
society which shall meet once every one 
or two years for the discussion of these 
questions and the doing of such work, 
especially the aiding of the discharged 
prisoner, as may lie next our hands?” 

The organization of the conference has 
been hailed throughout the state as a 
progressive and positive step forward in 
the study of the social problems of the 
state and of the care of its dependents. 
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The officers of the conference believe 
that public education along any social 
lines comes only by organized effort. 
The state juvenile court bill, to take a 
specific instance, was declared unconsti- 
tutional and the measure drawn to take 
its place will have not only the best 
thought of the social workers of the 
state, but the organized support of the 
conference. 

Addresses were made by Professor 
Charles R. Henderson of the University 
of Chicago, Professor E. Daenell of Ger- 
many, Judge N. B. Feagin of Birming- 
ham, Judge S. D. Weakley of Birming- 
ham and others. Judge Weakley was 
elected president, Dr. B. C. Ehrenreich 
of Montgomery, Mrs. E. S. Colston of 
Mobile and Miss Annie Williams of 
Birmingham, _ vice-presidents; Rev. 
Frank Seay of Uniontown, secretary; 
Mrs. E. Craighead of Mobile, treasurer ; 
and Mrs. J. B. Waterman of Mobile, 
corresponding secretary. Committees 
were appointed on state supervision of 
criminals, state, county and municipal 
institutions, juvenile delinquents, neg- 
lected and homeless children, public 
health and migration of paupers. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
_ THE CRIB DISASTER 


The disaster at the crib in Lake Michi- 
gan off the South Chicago shore runs 
a shaft of light, as deep as the shaft 
of death which entrapped the victims, 
through official stupidity and_ shiftless- 
ness and the contractor’s lack of precau- 
tion against the perils of a most dan- 
gerous work. A mile and a half from 
land two shifts of laborers were at work 
digging a new city water tunnel, but just 
how many were there, or who they were, 
no one seems to know. Forty-seven 
bodies, most of them burned beyond rec- 
ognition, were borne from the churches 
to the cemetery in one procession, but 
the sea has not yet given up its dead. 
Twenty-three of the rescued survivors 
who are said to have escaped serious in- 
jury, have already signed “releases” 
after receiving twenty dollars each from 
the contractors. . It is admitted that the 
tunnel or the lake may yet hold from 
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ten to twenty bodies. 

While judgment is suspended awaiting 
the thorough investigation promised by 
the coroner, public attention is fixed upon 
the facts awaiting explanation. Why 
was no building permit given or asked 
for the erection of the temporary struc- 
ture on the crib? Why was there no 
inspection of the conditions under which 
so many men were living and working in 
peril? The building department declares 
its authority does not extend beyond the 
shore line, which the corporation counsel 
denies. It holds the city engineer re- 
sponsible for all official oversight. But 
he. holds himself to account only for see- 
ing that the work is done according to 
specifications. His inspector seems to 
have seen or reported nothing else to 
him. Now that the fire is supposed by 
the police to have started after a work- 
man carried a lighted torch into the mag- 
azine in which a large quantity of pow- 
der and dynamite was stored, the city 
engineer claims to have recommended a 
change in the ordinance regulating the 
storage of explosives. The commissioner 
of public works says he passed up this 


* recommendation to the mayor, the mayor 


referred it to the chief of the Fire De- 
partment, who says that at the time he 
went to see about it men were not living 
there. So the responsibility for at least 
fifty ghastly deaths and twenty horrible 
injuries is shifted from one to another 
of these strangely irresponsible officials. 
And yet the sod has scarcely grown over 
the 600 graves of the Iroquois Theater 
fire’s victims, for whose deaths this same 
official irresponsibility was accountable. 
Meanwhile nearly a hundred workmen 
lived and worked at the crib with con- 
fessedly insufficient exits from the tem- 
porary structure, and without boats or 
rafts to escape from fire and flood. 
The experienced contractor also claims 
that he is in no wise responsible for 
the disaster, that he had not applied for 
a building permit, that he supposed the 
frequent inspection of the city en- 
gineer’s office gave official sanction to 
the conditions under which the men lived 
and worked, and that he was told he had 
gone to extremes in safeguarding the 
employes, especially in the provision for 
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extinguishing fire. However this may 
prove to be, the contractor had the man- 
liness to head the funeral procession of 
the forty-seven dead, whose burial ex- 
penses he paid. 

There is another question which the 
Legislature and not the coroner’s jury 
is called upon by the people of Illinois 
to answer: Who should bear the burden 
of the loss of life and earning capacity 
occasioned by this and other industrial 
casualties? The last Legislature rejected 
a bill distributing the burden of death 
and disability from industrial casualties. 
Such agonies, long protracted, inevitably 
draw sharp comparison between the 
American sense of justice and German 
justice, which long since reached the 
point of distributing this burden between 
the wage earners, the employers and the 
state. 


NATIONAL FRONT 
AGAINST CHILD LABOR 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The child labor problem made marked 
progress toward its solution at the Chi- 
cago conference held by the national 
committee. Both its complications and 
the variety or remedial resources at com- 
mand were estimated and emphasized 
against each other as perhaps never be- 
fore. While legislation received due at- 
tention, the means of executing laws 
needed and got more weight in the work 
planned. More dependence was placed 
upon the demonstration of the economic 
wastefulness of child labor than upon the 
most effective prohibitive enactments 
against it. A no less solid front was 
put up against the responsibility of par- 
ents and employers for the exploitation 
of childhood, but a much more educa- 
tional effort with both was pleaded for. 

In this spirit two notable utterances 
were addressed to manufacturers. One 
of their number, Howard Cheney, of the 
Cheney Silk Mills, South Manchester, 
Conn., unequivocally asserted on the 
basis of experience in that great indus- 
try, that “textile manufacturing can do 
better without than with the labor of 
children under fifteen years of age,” and 
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laid down practical lines for the co-oper- 
ation between manufacturers and all 
working in the interests of employes. 

Dr. Henry B. Favill, whose brief pa- 
per struck as fundamental and high a 
note as was reached on the whole pro- 
gram, had this to say: 


Conditions of industrial life develop slowly 
and compactly and it is as a final and, at 
the: moment, inevitable phase, that child 
labor bursts into its full enormity. So the 
employers of children find themselves con- 
fronted by a condition quite irrespective of 
individual preference; a condition so related 
on the one hand to industrial competition 
and cost of production, and on the other to 
labor competition and the necessity to exist, 
that they move with a fatalistic insensitive- 
ness that puts them in the minds of many 
into a class of malefactors, to whom are too 
readily ascribed the responsibility for the 
outrages which they more or less perpetrate. 
That they are terribly culpable is true in 
spite of extenuating circumstances, but that 
they are voluntarily initiating a system 
which we deplore is not at all true. What 
they do, they do because they rest upon that 
ancient fallacy, that business necessity is 
paramount to other social considerations. 
They are not alone in this misconception, 
and I assert without hesitation that the ma- 
jority of those highly respectable conserva- 
tives, who are Satisfied to let things work 
out their own solution, are profoundly ig- 
norant of the conditions which they condone. 


Perhaps the most distinctive and far- 
reaching suggestion of the conference 
was that which repeatedly laid on the 
school the responsibility for children 
leaving it to go to work, and for inter- 
esting its pupils so that they will remain 
at school to be trained for work. The 
pleas of parent and employers, juvenile 
courts and probation officers, educators 
and legislators, physicians and_ school 
nurses, unite in pressing this demand for 
the readjustment of the school curri- 
culum to mediate between cultural and 
occupational training, between the bad 
tendency to child labor and the more 
dangerous idleness of those children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age 
who are neither at work nor at school. 
To provide for the continued schooling 
of children upon whose earnings families 
depend for support, Ohio has enacted 
the most advanced legislation, in au- 
thorizing boards of education to grant 
an appropriation for the relief of such 
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families from this dependence upon the 
wages of children of school age. 

With the predominant emphasis upon 
the necessity of concerted action for in- 
vestigation, legislation, and education, 
that shall be countrywide, the Chicago 
conference gave the keynote to the pres- 
ident’s conference at the White House 
this week, which may be expected to 
formulate and further the movement for 
a federal children’s bureau, as the best 
basis and expression of the nation’s pol- 
icy regarding the children of its people. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE 
CAROLINAS 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


Secretary National Consumers’ League 


Sorrowful reading is the study of child 
labor in the Carolinas prepared for the 
National Child Labor Committee under 
the direction of Dr. McKelway by Mr. 
Hine, Mr. Seddon and Mr. Ulm. 

In both states we are shown diminutive 
children working without regard to age 
or sex, by day and by night, toiling 
through cruelly long hours, robbed of 
the precious school years, stunted in body 
and mind. The camera is convincing. 
Where records fail and parents forswear 
themselves, the measuring rod and the 
camera carry conviction. 

With the photographs before our eyes 
of the little lad at the warping machine 
and the other boys who are skilled weay- 
ers, what credence can we ever again 
give to such soothing assurances as that 
of Ellyson Smyth that the children are 
merely the doffers and the spinners’ 
helpers ? 

In both states there is little obedience 
to the child labor law, and no enforce- 
ment. In North Carolina, the lonely, un- 
derpaid commissioner of labor statistics 
has no right of entry into any mill. In 
South Carolina there is no such official. 
Yet without inspectors there is no en- 
forcement. That is the lesson of English 
industrial history throughout three-quar- 
-ters of a century. It is the lesson of the 
experience of our own industrial states. 
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In South Carolina from whatever of- 
ficial source we seek illumination we find 
only Stygian darkness. There is no state 
census, no department of labor statistics, 
no factory inspector, no truant officer, no 
joint legislative commission of investiga- 
tion. Only the Federal census, nine years 
old, affords the gloomy item that, in 
1900, there were in North Carolina 51,190 
and in South Carolina 51,536 children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen 
years who could neither read nor write 
in any language. When ranked accord- 
ing to the ability of their children in this 
regard they stood respectively forty-eight 
and forty-nine among the fifty-two states 
and territories. And South Carolina has 
rested content with this as the only source 
of official information. Why? 

How long will the people of this nation 
consent to depend upon the enterprise of 
a voluntary philanthropic society for 
knowledge of industrial conditions so 
vitally important as these? 

The Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Education, the census leave us 
to the ingenuity of a young photographer 
for current knowledge of the sad lot of 
the most unfortunate of our little fellow 
citizens,—the white, English speaking, 
native children of the southern cotton 
states. 

Could there be a stronger argument for 
the immediate creation of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Federal Department of the 
Interior? With a special bureau of their 
own created for the express purpose of 
collecting and distributing information 
in the service of the children of the na- 
tion, the present cloud of ignorance must 
eventually be replaced by an alert, intel- 
ligent public opinion valid for protecting 
the nation’s most precious asset, the 
young children who will be the nation 
when we of the present generation are 
gone. 

After all the agitation,—and failure,— 
of a decade one vast gain remains. The 
principle is recognized and accepted that 
the states must legislate. What remains is 
to build upon that firm foundation. And 
for this the first requisite is knowledge of 
the facts. 
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CHILD LABOR 
NSE 
CAROLINAS 


A. J. MCKELWAY 


SECRETARY FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES 


SOME HUMAN DOCUMENTS RESULTING FROM INVESTIGATIONS 
MADE IN THE COTTON MILLS OF NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY A. E. SEDDON, A. H. ULM AND LEWIS W. HINE (STAFF PHOTO- 


GRAPHER FOR CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS) 


UNDER THE 


DIRECTION OF THE SOUTHERN OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL CHILD 


LABOR COMMITTEE. 


Lewis W. Hine, well-known to readers 
of this magazine by his photographs of 
social conditions in New York city and 
elsewhere, was sent by the National Child 
Labor Committee to investigate condi- 
tions in North and South Carolina and 
record the results with his camera. In 
November, 1908, he went to Charlotte, 
N. C., the center of the cotton mill region 
of the South. Over fifty per cent of the 
cotton spindles and looms of the South 
are within one hundred miles of Char- 


lotte. Mr. Hine visited nineteen and in- 
vestigated seventeen mills, taking 230 
photographs. 


In only two mills, one at High Shoals, 
N. C., and the Atherton Mill at Charlotte, 
was he forbidden by the management to 
photograph the children, but as these 
mills are both under the management of 


Gastonia, N. C.—Boy on right of picture is 
ten years old. Has worked three years in the 
mill, though in school part of the time. Boy on 
left said he was twelve years old. Has worked 
in the mill two years and at nigut nine months. 
Work below the age of twelve years in factories, 
even as apprentices, is illegal. Work at night 
is illegal before tne fourteenth birthday. 

. For editorial discussion of this article see an- 
other page of this issue. 
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D. A. Tompkins, president, the condi- 
tions at High Shoals may be illustrated 
by the photograph reproduced on page 
751, which Mr. Hine, in spite of the pro- 
hibition, secured by taking the children 
at the hour of dismissal. D. A. Tompkins 
is treasurer of the National Child Labor 
Commission of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, organized to secure correct infor- 
mation about child labor conditions. This 
and other photographs from the Atherton 
Mills may help the federation to locate 
some children employed under thirteen 
years of age. On page 749 is a picture 
of the High Shoals mill running at night. 

There is more night work in,the North 
Carolina mills than in those of South 
Carolina and in other southern states, 
about fifty mills now running at night. A 
difference of a year in the age limit for 
North Carolina, does not seem to make 
much difference in the size of children 
employed. The children work twelve 
hours on the night shift and say that they 
have no special time off for lunch, that 
they. “eat-a-workin’.” Those of us who 
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remember with what joy we hailed the 
closing hour of school after a period of 
five or six hours may appreciate what 
the closing hour means for the boys in 
the mills. One boy said that he had been 
at work in the mill for two years. The 
lint,on their caps and clothes indicates the 
character of the atmosphere which they 
breathe. The little fellow of six at the 
Daniel Mill, Lincolnton, who stays at 
the mill all day with his mother and sis- 
ter, is just “helping” a little, but will 
probably be drafted into regular service, 
though it may be some years before his 
name appears on the payroll. The pres- 
ence of such children in the mill indicates 
need for a day 
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dren employed, though several of the mill 
towns in North Carolina approach the 
worst ones in South Carolina. In Ches- 
ter, S. C., an overseer told me frankly 
that manufacturers all over the South 
evade the child labor law by letting chil- 
dren who are under age ‘help’ older 
brothers and sisters. The names of the 
younger ones do not appear on the com- 
pany’s books and the pay goes to the older 
child who is above twelve years.” 

In South Carolina, Mr. Hine found a 
mill settlement, the Wylie Mills at Ches- 
ter, with no schoolhouses accessible to the 
children. He found distressing types of 
older boys and men, a group of whom is 

shown in one of 


nursery. 
The pictures NORTH CAROLINA CHILD LABOR LAW. 
tell their own 


story but the 
statement of the 


AGE LIMIT FOR EMPLOYMENT IN 


tive pictures. 
He found a boy 
of twelve, fifty- 
two inches high, 
who is a weaver 
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grown, all A No. 1 hands, and they are 
going to another mill because I will not 
employ a ten-year-old child. In my opin- 
ion the only remedy is to have the law 
amended so as to have an inspector.” It 
should be noted that, not only do the pres- 
ent ages of some of the children in the 
nhotographs show violations of the law, 
but some of tender years have already 
worked a considerable time in the mill. 
As to conditions in South Carolina, Mr. 
Hine thus states his opinion: “In gen- 
eral, I found conditions here consider- 
ably below those of North Carolina both 
as to the age and number of small chil- 


1Renort of the North Carolina Bureau of La- 
bor, 1907. 


child ever stood at a loom.’ In the town 
of Dillon Mr. Hine heard many com- 
plaints among workmen about conditions 
in general—low wages, long hours, 
pressure of work and use of young chil- 
dren. During the past year some chil- 
dren have been turned off. but many 
remain, some under the guise of help- 
ing. The children themselves overstate 
their ages,—their parents have misstated 
their ages so long. Illiteracy seems to 
prevail here. Manv boys and women 
could not even spell their own names. 
The mill schoolhouse is a shed-like struc- 
ture and very small. The mills were 
not running at night, but the men 
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expected them to start up soon. In 
the Maple Mill at Dillon, one boy was 
found,—a boy of ten—who had worked 
for three years and who is now earning 
thirty cents a day. The present report 
and photographs on Lancaster confirm 
the report on the same mill early in the 
year by Rev. A. E. Seddon who ex- 
amined forty-five children at work and 
found thirty-four illiterate. One little 
gitl of seven had been working in the 
mill for eighteen months; that is, she 
went to work at five and a half years, 
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made later in the year by A. H. Ulm, who 
says of the Victor Mills: “I stood at the 
gate of the mill and watched the children 
come out at noon. I saw several, at least 
seven or eight, who could not have been 
twelve years old. I saw several very 
sad cases of little girls from twelve to 
fourteen, who had evidently from their 
stooped appearance and stupid counte- 
nances been working in the mills for sev- 
eral years.” He found the school attend- 
ance to be 132, which means that out of 
a community of about 3,000, one child 


though as_ the Cut of ewer y 
child is an or- | twenty-three of 
phan, this is not | SOUTH CAROLINA CHILD LABOR LAW. the population 
a violation of || attends — school, 


the South Caro- 
lina law. 

Mr. Seddon 
began his work 
in South Caro- 
lina with a visit 
to the “show 
mills’’,—so 
styled by Com- 
missioner Wat- 
son of that state. 
Much was writ- || 
ten in praise of 
the betterment 
work at the | EXCEPTION: 
Monaghan Mills 
at Greenville, the 
Victor Mills ‘at 
Greers, and the 
Belton and Pel-_ || 
zer Mills. Yet | 
in the Mon- 


12 YEARS. 


EXEMPTIONS: 


ANY AGE; 


AND AUGUST. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SPECTION. 


Ace Limit FroR EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES, 


ORPHANS AND CHILDREN OF DE- 
PENDENT PARENTS ALLOWED TO WORK AT 
CHILDREN WHO HAvE ATTENDED 
ScHooL Four MoNTHS OF THE CURRENT 
YEAR AND CAN READ AND WRITE ALLOWED 
TO WORK AT ANY AGE DURING JUNE, JULY 


CERTIFICATES 
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MAKE uP Lost TIME. 
Hours oF LABOR FOR ALL OPERATIVES IN TEX- 

TILE Mitts, 60 A WEEK. 


EMPLOYERS Must “KNOWINGLY” VIOLATE THE 
Law TO BE CONVICTED. 


Of abeutmo me= 
fifth of the aver- 
age for the state 
as a whole, in- 
cluding Ne- 
proces. It was 
noticeable that 
fewer-than a 
dozen, who ap- 
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AcE Limit For NicuT Work, 12 YEARs. school. 

EXEMPTED CHILDREN UNDER 12 Mr. Seddon 

oe aakT pas me reported better 

ye Ree» conditions as to 

school — attend- 


ance at the Pel- 
zer and Belton 
mills, though his. 
impression of 
ihe-spinning 
looms at Pelzer 


No Factory In- 


aghan Mills, of |! . 


250 employes in 
the spinning room, it was estimated that 
eighty-five were under sixteen vears of 
age and of those questioned, two said 
that they were ten and two that they 
were nine years of age. Of forty-one 
examined as to their ability to read and 
write twenty-eight were found to be illit- 
erate. At the Victor Mill one of the chil- 
dren confessed to the age of ten, another 
to the age of eight, and five children ex- 
amined out of eight were unable to read 
or write. 

The report of Mr. Seddon was con- 
firmed by an independent investigation 


was that there 
were almost as many children there as in 
the other mills in proportion to the adults. 
Among them he found a boy “going on 
ten” who could neither read nor write. 
Mr. Seddon also brought out that some- 
times other mills, under the same man- 
agement, do not show such good condi- 
tions as those which investigators are in- 
vited to inspect. A striking example of 
this is the Ninety-Six Cotton Mill at 
Greenwood under the same management 
as the Pelzer and Belton mills. Of sev- 
enty-five hands in the spinning room fifty 
were chidren, and of ten interviewed, six 
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Spinner. A type of many in the mill. If they are children of widows or of disabled fathers, they may legally 
work until nine p. m., while other children must legally quit at eight p. m., but neither closing hour is enforced or 
regarded in the absence of all inspection. 
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WHERE MILL CHILDREN GO TO SCHOOL AT LANCASTER, S. C. 


Enrollment 163, attendance usually about 100. There are more than 1,000 operatives in the mill. The mill is geo- 
graphically part of Lancaster, but on account of the taxes has been kept just out of the corporate limits. 


LANCASTER, S. C. 
Has worked six months, is forty-eight inches tall. One of many small childrenat workin Lancaster Cotton Mills. 
Children may legally work at any age in June, July and August if they have attended school four months that year 
and can read and write. 


WHERE OTHER CHILDREN GO TO SCHOOL AT LANCASTER, S. C. 
This is a public school. 


COTTON MILL, WHITNEL, N.C. 


Spinner, fifty-one inches tall, runs four sides, earns forty-eight cents a day. Two years in the mill. Ten boys and girls 
about this size on day shift and ten on night, among fifty employes on each shift. 
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NEWTON COTTON MILL, NEWTON, N. C. 


Boy has worked two years at warping mill. Itis usually stated that children work only in spinning rooms. Among 
150 employes twenty appeared to be twelve years of age or less. 
: 


COTTON MILL, WHITNEL, N. C. 
On the night shift, waiting for the whistle. Smallest boy and girl about fifty inches tall. Smallest girl had been 
in mill es months at night. One medium sized boy had doffed four years, partly at night, and gets sixty 
cents a night. Work after eight p. m. is illegal for children under fourteen years. 
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HIGH SHOALS. 
Mill running at eight p.m. Mr. Hine was forbidden to photograph children. This mill and one at Atherton, 
also photographing was forbidden, are under the management of D. A. Tompkins, treasurer of the National Child 
Labor$Commission of the National Civic Federation. 


CATAWBA COTTON MILL, NEWTON, N. C. 
Of forty employes ten were not larger than these. The girl is spinning, the boy a doffer. 


DANIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LINCOLNTON, N. C. 


Six years old. Stays all day in the mill where his mother and sister work. Is beginning to “help” a little and will 
probably soon be regularly at work, though his name may not appear on the payroll. 


MELLVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHERRYVILLE, N. C. 
Doffer, says he has worked two years. One of the many below the legal age. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY AT ATHERTON MILLS, CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Mr. Hine was refused permission to photograph children in the High Shoals Mill. These doffer boys work at 
another mill of which D. A. Tompkins is also president, 


MAPLE MILLS, DILLON, 
§.G: 


Taller boy has doffed four 
years, gets forty cents a day. 
Shorter boy, ten years old, three 
years in the mill, runs three 
sides; gets thirty cents a day. 


WYLIE MILL, CHESTER, 
Sr. 


The barefoot lad, now thirteen 
vears old, has worked since he 
was six. He has lost part of a 
finger in machinery. The other 
voy, now eleven, has worked a 
year. 
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Investigator 


not allowed to take pic- 
tures inside the mill. 


WAMPUM MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 


Photograph 
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LINCOLNTON, 
noon hour. 
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1. DILLON MILL, DILLON, S. C.—Tallest girl has helped six months in mill; Mamie, holding baby, three years. 
2. MAPLE MILL, DILLON, S. C.—Larger sister one year in the mill; the mother said the little sister “helps,” but a 
bystander said “She works regularly.” 3. IVEY MILL, HICKORY, N. C.—Doffers and sweepers. The president of 
this mill says: “Not over ten per cent of the mills observe it” (the child labor law). 4. SPRINGSTEIN MILLS, 
CHESTER, S. C.-—Saturday ballgame. Boy with ball was twelve years old, fifty-two inches tall, a weaver running six 
Jooms. Two years in mill. 5. EUREKA COTTON MILL, CHESTER, S. C.—Tallest, ten years in the mill; second 


three years; shortest, ten years old fifty-two inches tall, two years in the mill, spinning,fearns sixty cents a day. 


DICKSON MILL, LAURINBURG, N.C. 


Children of night superintendent. 
years at night. 


(largest) doffer, has worked three years at night. 
Night work of all these children is illegal. 


his name. 


were illiterate, two were ten years of age 
and three were nine. Mr. Seddon found 
in the Granby Mills at Columbia, under 
the same management as the Victor, that 
a “half-time” system had been adopted 
and in the factory school, for the first four 
grades only, about half the children 
worked half the day in the factory. Mr. 
Seddon and Mr. Ulm both visited the 
Franklin Mill hard by the Victor Mill, 
but under a different management. Here 
no welfare work was done; there is not 
even a school building, and six children 
out of a population of 600 attend the pub- 
lic school at Greers. None of the chil- 
dren Mr. Seddon examined was able to 
read or write. Mr. Ulm counted not less 
than eight little girls in the spinning room 
who were certainly below twelve years of 
age. There were at least ten boys equally 
youthful. He found a widowed mother 
who had come from the mountains many 
years ago, all of whose adult children 
but one had married and had ceased to 
contribute to her support. Three of her 
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Bessie runs four sides, has worked two 
Frank (smallest) doffer, has worked two years at night. 


George 
Was proud that he could write 


children were at work in the mill, the 
youngest of whom, twelve years of 
age, had been at work two years and had 
never been to school. She regretted that 
she had left the farm, saying that other- 
wise she would have been able to give her 
smaller children some education, besides 
rearing them in a better environment. As 
to the problem of the poor widow, Mr. 
Ulm says: “In .no case investigated on 
my trip or that I know of personally, is. 
mill work for small children absolutely 
necessary to keep the wolf from the wid- 
ow’s door. On the contrary, with laws. 
to prevent the working of the children, 
they and their mothers would fare better 
in ninety per cent of the cases.’’ 

The most encouraging thing about Mr. 
Ulm’s report is the unanimous opinion 
of the outside public as to the evils of 
child labor, while the depressing part is. 
the story of the beginning of moral de- 
cadence in the mill villages, of illegitim- 
ate children, deserted wives and resulting: 
cases of bigamy. 
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THE FOREIGNER AND HIS SAVINGS 


The testimony of these witnesses of 
standing and character, corroborated by 
the photographic fidelity of the camera, is 
unassailable. The names of the children 
are all mentioned in the reports. The 
Legislatures of North and South Caro- 
lina are now in session. What are the 
legislators going to do about it? The 
fate of thousands of children is in their 
hands. They can, if they will, abolish 
child labor in these two states, compel the 
children to attend school, raise their 
standard of legislation to that of the rest 
of the civilized world, and enforce their 
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laws by providing for adequate factory 
inspection. There can be no doubt that 
the present laws, shamefully low in their 
requirements, are violated openly, and 
when violation of law means destruction 
of childhood, law should be enforced re- 
gardless of the feelings of very respect- 
able gentlemen who create a demand for 
child labor in mills, which ignorant and 
indifferent parents supply. The children 
are helpless, and their appeal for protec- 
tion must be addressed to those who make 
and execute the laws. 


SCOTLAND MILLS, LAURINBURG, N.C, 


Tallest lad about fourteen years old, has worked eight years in mill, six years at night. 
The next in height has worked there three years. 


THE FOREIGNER AND HIS SAVINGS 


PETER ROBERTS 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, INTERNATIONAL YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The foreign born come to this country 
because of better economic conditions 
obtaining here. They know that in 
America unskilled labor is paid from 
three to four times as much as in their 
native land; they know that industrial 


opportunities are far more numerous 
here than in older countries; and they 
know that once they make money in the 
United States, if they can keep it, they 
are free to use it as they think fit. 

The immigrant, coming with this prime 
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object of earning more and saving more 
than he did in the fatherland, is anxious 
to keep safely his honestly earned cash. 
He resorts to many expedients to do this. 
Some carry greenbacks in their boots 
and seldom part company with the boot 
even in the hours of sleep. Others se- 
crete their savings in bedticks, holes in 
the wall, or down the cellar. Some men 
have been known to put their savings in 
the gob in the mines; many are known to 
have cunning devices in their trunks 
where they hide their savings; while 
thousands trust the store keeper or a 
private banker with their spare cash. 

It is not surprising that, under such 
conditions, many of these people lose their 
money. Some foreigners have been held 
up by native born and robbed of their 
greenbacks; others find their houses en- 
tered and the bedding ripped to shreds 
in the attempt to find the secreted wealth ; 
again and again are trunks stolen from 
boarding houses where foreigners lodge, 
and carried to the bush where they are 
rifled in the effort to: find the owner’s 
savings ; one or two instances are known 
when villains watched the foreigner hid- 
ing his spare cash in the mines in order 
that they might steal it; while the theft 
of private bankers is known in every 
community where immigrants have set- 
tled in large numbers. 

These thefts are often laughed at by 
the native born, for the victims are the 
“foreigners.” “They come here,” they 
say, “to save and take money out of our 
country, so it’s small loss when they 
fail to do so.” To rob a Slovak, to steal 
from an Italian, to rifle the trunk of a 
Pole, and to empty the buried treasures 
of a Chinaman are not theft in the eyes of 
many “white people.” Good people who 
praise thrift have little sympathy with 
these thrifty souls and see no virtue in 
instituting a system to protect the sav- 
ings of the immigrants which would com- 
mend itself to their practical judgment 
and confidence, and which would in time 
be the greatest thrift training school in 
the land. 

Someone says, “The banks are open to 
them.” Yes, as many of them have 
learned to their sorrow. The following 
is an instance. A bank was opened, in 
a mining town, with a board of directors 
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representing the “best people” of the 
community. A Slav, as assistant cash- 
ier, was employed and the office boy was 
an Italian. Hundreds of foreigners were 
induced to bring their savings from sec- 
ret hiding places and deposit them in the 
new bank. The amount of money thus 
deposited was a pleasing surprise to the 
directors who were highly elated at the 
success of the new institution. It had 
not been in existence eighteen months 
when, on a Saturday afternoon, the state 
bank examiner came round, examined 
the paper of the bank, found fraudulent 
collateral securities and closed the insti- 
tution. Hundreds of foreigners were 
wild with excitement and beside them- 
selves with rage. The cashier was ar- 
rested, but bailed out the same day. He 
was tried on a criminal charge after a 
delay of about a year and then acquitted 
because of his “good character” and for 
the reason that “he had wrought no in- 
jury to anyone.” Receivers were ap- 
pointed and after a lapse of three years, 
the depositors got twenty per cent of 
their deposits. 

The above banker was native born. A 
foreigner in the Pittsburgh district estab- 
lished a building and loan associa- 
tion. He had connections in sacred 
places where great influence was exerted. 
He succeeded beyond anticipation in get- 
ting the money of the foreigners, but he 
also was put out of business by a gov- 
ernment official after he had done away 
with some $150,000 of the money of 
these hard working toilers. He was 
prosecuted but because of “influence” 
he got free, went west, and is to-day in 
the same business beyond the Mississippi. 

These gross and refined systems of 
robbing are not the only ones to which 
the foreigners fall victims. Many of 
them save a hundred dollars and send it 
to their fatherland to be invested in 
farms, to pay former debts, or to support 
wife and children, father and mother. 
The money is sent through private con- 
cerns and scores of immigrants are either 
charged exorbitantly for the service or 
find that their money never reached its 
destination. They are helpless as chil- 
dren in the hands of a cunning knave. 
They know not the intricacies of money 
transmission, they are ignorant of the 
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‘simplest means of self-protection in 
-money transactions, and again and again 
-are men found who have been cheated 
by conscienceless money sharks. The 
law cannot protect them, for they have 
no evidence to prove their case. They 
cannot get any satisfaction from the man 
whom they trusted. Their only remedy 
is revenge,—villainous assault or stealthy 
murder. 

Is it not the duty of the United States 
to protect these ignorant and confiding 
people against money sharks both among 
their own countrymen and. among the 
native born? These people earn honest 
money and their thrift should be en- 
couraged by the establishment of an in- 
stitution which would be as safe as the 
government itself. This can only be 
done through the postal savings bank. 
Establish this and the immigrant will 
have a place worthy of his implicit con- 
fidence. 

And this is the only form of savings 
institutions that will appeal to the immi- 
grant. Many of them come from coun- 
tries where the postal savings bank is 
established. They know that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is solvent. 
They have perfect confidence in the re- 
sources and financial capacity of our 
country. They have learned that the 
United States has taken the van among 
the nations of the world in resource and 
credit. And the day Uncle Sam goes 
into the banking business and opens de- 
positing opportunities in all post offices 
in the land, the immigrant will not se- 
crete his savings as he now does. When 
that day comes the foreigners will put 
their spare cash into channels of circula- 
tion, and those in charge of this work will 
be astonished how much of our currency 
can lie idle in hidden places because of 
the want of confidence. 

A striking example of this was recent- 
ly found in a mining town in Pennsylva- 
nia. A bank was opened by the com- 
bined effort of natives and foreigners. 
Among the directors was a foreign born 
priest whose parish numbered about 
four thousand souls. Within a month 
of the opening of the bank the money of 
the immigrants began to pour in. Sums 
varying from $50 to $2,000 were deposit- 
ed. The directors were astonished, and 
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the tide did not cease to flow into the 
institution until the deposits exceeded the 
$100,000 mark. The cashier was at his 
wits’ end how to put out the money thus 
pouring in, and when it was suggested 
to him to open the bank on Saturday 
evenings to accommodate the depositors, 
he said, “No; I can hardly handle the 
money I now get and I-don’t want to 
increase the burden.” The men had con- 
fidence in the institution and brought 
their money into it. The same would be 
true if the government stood back of a 
savings bank. 

One direct effect of the postal savings 
bank would be a check to the flow of 
money to fatherland. Thousands of dol- 
lars are now sent across the water for 
safekeeping. Immigrants have no con- 
fidence in our banks, and rather than 
leave their spare cash in trunks or holes 
in the walls, they send it back to the old 
country. Open postal savings banks in 
the United States in which the immi- 
grants have perfect confidence, and they 
will cease sending cash across the water 
to be safely kept, and the money will 
find its way into commercial channels in 
our country. 

There is one other consideration wor- 
thy of note. Banking hours are from 9 
A. M. to 3 P. M. for six days in the week. 
Foreigners are generally unskilled work- 
ers and are employed from 7 A. M. to 6 
p. M. for six affid often seven days a week. 
They cannot go to the bank if they 
wish to. Some banks open Saturday 
evening from 7 to 9,—an arrangement 
that accommodates many immigrants, and 
saves many a five dollar bill from the 
saloon. But postal savings banks could 
be open each evening as long as the 
post office in town is kept open. 

Then again banks are not as frequent 
as post offices. I know of miles of min- 
ing territory in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia, where there is no bank 
found. Take the territory around Puxa- 
tawney, the Hocking Valley, or the coal 
fields around Thurmond, and thousands 
of foreigners employed in these fields 
have no bank where they can, if they 
will, deposit their savings. There are 
scores of post offices in these coal fields. 
If each of these was ready to receive 
the savings of immigrants, and guarantee 
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that no thief would break through and 
steal their money, it would be a service 
which everyone foreign born would ap- 
preciate. No institution established by 


CHILD WORKERS 


New points of view, new groups and 
interest enlisted, new data and fresh 
problems outlined, new fields for inves- 
tigation and study discovered, new con- 
ception of larger work,—in fact a new 
force and impetus was thrown into the 
struggle against child labor at the fifth 
annual conference of the National Child 
Labor Committee, held in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 21-23. It might seem that five 
years of effort and thought would large- 
ly exhaust the range of discussion, but 
the very opposite was the case. It was 
the most prolific conference yet held in 
‘opening up new phases: of the problem 
and attacking it from new angles. 

To save the children from the factory, 
the shop and the mine was largely taken 
for granted as the “cause’’ of five years’ 
work. To this familiar slogan the Chi- 
cago meeting added a new insistence on 
rescuing them from the street trades, 
and drew attention to a newly seen farm 
drudgery in which it was pointed out 
that more than a million children work 
for wages. Moreover, a larger part of 
the discussion than ever before was de- 
voted to the importance of not only sav- 
ing children from premature toil but 
also of giving them better city conditions, 
wider play opportunity, and more eff- 
cient schools in place of the “mental 
treadmill” as Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
characterized our educational system, 
There is small social advantage in pro- 
gressive child labor legislation without 
an intelligent regard for the environment 
of the child to whom we refuse work, 

It was significant that all these new as- 
pects and contacts of the problem came 
at the meeting of the national committee 
which, of all thus far held, drew the 
largest attendance from. the widest 
range of territory. From all over 
the country came people who see 
the problem from divergent view- 
points. Manufacturers .were . better 
represented than heretofore,—one of 
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the government of the United States 
would react as strongly to its credit, in 
the esteem of sixteen million foreign 
born, as the postal savings bank. 


OF THE NATION 


them the chairman of the Chicago 
committee. In addition to his vigorous 
words against child labor, valued con- 
tributions to the program were made 
by two men connected with large indus- 


tries in different sections of the country. | 


Factory inspectors, school men, a south- 
ern legislator, and people identified with 
various forms of social work represent- 
ed some of the elements in the discus- 
sions. Perhaps. most significant of all 
was the special interest shown by the 
medical profession, a few of its most 
distinguished members contributing pa- 
pers and addresses of value. 

Foremost place in the conference was 
given to the proposed Federal Children’s 
Bureau. All who are interested in pro- 
tecting children, and in opening to them 
the largest opportunity, are indebted to 
the National Child Labor Committee for 
its advocacy of this federal agency for 
investigating questions of infant mortal- 
ity, the birth rate, physical degeneracy, 
juvenile delinquency, orphanage, deser- 
tion and illegitimacy, employment, dan- 
gerous occupations, accidents and dis- 
eases of children of the industrial 
classes, and all legislation and facts bear- 
ing on the health, efficiency, character, 
and training of children. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, 
told graphically the value of facts in se- 
curing playgrounds and, better methods 
of caring for children. The argument 
that the Children’s Bureau would dupli- 
cate work now done by the census and 
other departments was met by Leo Arn- 
stein, of New York, who showed that the 
census makes no such collection of facts, 
nor use of them, as is proposed for the 
Children’s Bureau. He detailed the 
present difficulty in digging the facts out 
from census reports, to present in such 
a way that they will prove an effective 
challenge to public sentiment. ~ Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson, of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, spoke of the great value 
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of much of the investigation of condi- 
tions now being made by the government 
and various scientific associations. He 
declared that no activity of the federal 
authorities should meet with greater 
popular enthusiasm than this effort to 
provide information upon which to lay 
plans for the conservation of childhood. 
Jane Addams traced the development of 
the child labor campaign from the time 
when a few workers met to compare 
notes, to the present systematic and or- 
ganized effort to get at facts, of which 
the proposed bureau under the govern- 
ment would be a natural outgrowth. She 
welcomed it as one more factor in relat- 
ing governmental activity to vital, hu- 
man needs. Speaking for the National 
Child Labor Committee, Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, at another session, urged 
that the task of collecting and properly 
presenting facts should be undertaken bv 
the government instead of by a private 
committee whose function should be to 
use the facts in promoting the movement 
against child labor. While stoutly de- 
fending the accuracy of the data collect- 
ed by the committee, he laid great em- 
phasis on the immense advantage in hav- 
ing facts backed up by governmental au- 
thority. He pointedly declared that 
whatever doubt there may be about fed- 
eral child labor laws being constitutional, 
there could be no question that it is con- 
stitutional to collect and disseminate 
facts. Referring to the opinion of such 
people as share the view of some narrow- 
minded manufacturers, that business ne- 
cessity is paramount and that no disturb- 
ance of conditions should be accepted, 
Dr. Henry B. Favill of Chicago, said 
that such opinions could not last in the 
minds of people who are informed about 
conditions as they really are. From the 
thick of the fight against tuberculosis he 
brought a message of the importance of 
the childhood years in developing a 
physique which will ward off the plague. 
In conclusion he contrasted foresight and 
conservatism as having much in com- 
mon, but pursuing diverse paths, and 
spoke eloquently of the bureau as help- 
ing solve the problem of “how to com- 
bine the insight of those whose sympathy 
has reached the root of the matter with 
the effectiveness of those who have the 
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courage and the ability to deal with it.” 

But the need for a fundamental re- 
vision of our educational system was 
urged not alone by those who see the 
problem from the standpoint of keep- 
ing the child out of industry and there- 
fore providing him with an alternative 
that is worth while, for no severer ar- 
raignment of the school’s shortcom- 
ings was voiced than that of Dr. An- 
drew S. Draper, commissioner of edu- 
cation of the state of New York. The 
“breeze” of conservation sentiment 
which has caught popular enthusiasm 
should extend, he declared, to educa- 
tion. With all our national wasteful- 
ness we are more profligate of our 
children than of any other factor in 
the nation. From bottom to top of our 
educational work we have no regard 
for children’s time. The child and his 
parent have come to feel that when 
the age limit of compulsory attendance 
is reached it is not worth time or 
money to stay longer. To remedy this 
situation the schools must afford bet- 
ter training for hand work, enlarge 
and make real the open chance, and 
stimulate all to take the utmost ad- 
vantage of it. 

So serious does this condition ap- 
pear to Dr. Woods Hutchinson that he 
expressed a feeling that it is time to 
be even more concerned over the plight 
of children in schools than in factories, 
—school and farm conditions affect so 
many more. With 650,000 children in 
factories, shops and mines, as compar- 
ed with 1,100,000 at work for wages on 
farms and 15,000,000 in school, the 
damage resulting from overworking 
all children in the first group would 
not equal that resulting from bad con- 
ditions involving only a small propor- 
tion of the children in either or both of 
the other two groups. “What the boy 
wants is not books but life, not words 
but things, and as matters now stand 
he must go to the factory or shop to 
get them.” “We must “make our 
schools educate the whole child and 
not merely the expanded bulb at the 
upper end of him. Train him phys- 
ically and emotionally as well as men- 
tally. Substitute the play, the gar- 
den, the shop, for the book school. Fit 
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him for life and for action instead of 
for contemplation and culture; for 
service instead of superiority; for 
work and not for display.” With 
no less insistence he pleaded for a larg- 
er opportunity for the child drudges in 
agriculture. 

The school alternative was also con- 
sidered from the standpoint of a man 
who is both a large manufacturer and 
a member of the school board in his 
own community,—Howell Cheney, of 
the Cheney Silk Mills, South Man- 
chester, Conn. The average child over 
fourteen who goes to work with his 
hands does so, said Mr. Cheney, be- 
cause of the failure of the school to 
advance his interest. If the school 
should demonstrate its usefulness as a 
means of gaining higher efficiency, the 
temporary increase of income would 
not appeal so strongly to child or par- 
ent. Higher technical training is ut- 
terly insufficient; there must be indus- 
trial training of the right sort in the 
lower grades. As aids to general 
school efficiency Mr. Cheney urged 
abolition of truancy not merely through 
strict attendance compulsion but 
through removing some of the causes 
of truancy, medical inspection and 
school nurses, better teachers taking 
the place of those who having outlived 
their usefulness should be pensioned, 
greater flexibility in promotion, and 
more men teachers in the fifth and sixth 
grades,—not merely for discipline but 
out of respect for the boys’ developing 
manhood. 

As a manufacturer, Mr. Cheney 
dealt illuminatingly with some of the 
difficulties which confront responsible 
heads of industries. First, however, 
he went on record with the statement 
that in the textile industries all work 
requiring consecutive labor demanding 
concentration, attention and care, can 
be done best without children until 
they are at least fifteen years of age. 
The boy or girl of sixteen will do at 
least five per cent more work, hour 
for hour, with an appreciable smaller 
waste of material. The labor of the 
older child at a higher wage is in re- 
ality cheaper through increased and 
better production. This is becoming 


more and more true owing to the rais- — 
ing of the quality of goods and the fact 
that more capital is being invested in 
machinery; the careless operative can _ 
spoil more in one hour than he can 
earn in a week. Two practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Mr. 
Cheney. First, some work is of an 
intermittent sort, not keeping the ope- 
rative busy continuously, and not nec- 
essarily injurious to children over four- _ 
teen. To employ a grown-up opera- 
tive at a wage that could scarcely be 


less than $1.25 a day would cause dis- | 


satisfaction among those who work | 
continuously at that wage. 

Second, the eight hour day is diff-— 
cult to introduce because sometimes: 
children over fourteen are helpers to: 
those with a slightly longer work day. 
It would be far simpler in the arrange- 
ment of shifts if the total of hours a 
week were shortened. Employers, de- 
clared Mr. Cheney, would welcome the 
co-operation of the National Child La— 
bor Committee in solving these prac+ 
tical difficulties. 1 

Another manufacturer on the pro- 
gram was Charles W. McGinniss, of 
the Wheeling, West Virginia Stamp- 
ing Works. His citation of specific 
cases showing the greater liability of 
children to industrial accidents, recog= 


nized the human cost of all these cas- — 


ualties and was convincing. Bearing — 


on this point, employers liability insur- 
ance was declared by Edwin W. De- 
Leon, first vice-president of the Cas- 
ualty Company of America, to be a 
potent force in reducing the illegal em- 
ployment of children. The insurance 
companies’ refusal to pay claims in 
the case of accidents to such childrem 
tends to make evasions of the law eco- 
nomically undersirable. 

Handicaps from child labor in later 
years were discussed by William E. Har- | 
mon, of New York, in one of the most. 
suggestive papers of the conference. 
Using data which have come under his | 
personal observation and of the sort 
which anyone can readily find, he never- 
theless impressed his audience with the. 
fact that he was entering a field hitherto | 
scarcely touched. Purposing only to give | 
a basis of probability which might jus- 

| 
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“tify a more comprehensive survey in the 
future, he presented in fresh aspect some 
-arguments to prove that “excessive toil 
under the most healthful conditions be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
-or toil during this period which pre- 
-cludes an equivalent development of the 
intellect, results in an arrestation of the 
normal growth of the brain, permanently 
reduces the mental capacity of the indi- 
vidual,—treflecting itself subsequently by 
‘the loss of ambition, of will power, of 
the power of concentration, or of ex- 
‘tended mental effort.” While personally 
convinced that such toil causes an actual 
-organic change in the brain, a subject 
for medical investigation, he suggested 
three lines of inquiry to show the effect 
in the life and activities of the child: 


First, a study of children in given families 
-comparing in each family the development 
-of one child who has gone to work early 
with the development of other children in 
‘the family who have not. 

Second, a study of adopted children, com- 
paring the intellectual achievements of the 
-adopted child with those of his own brothers 
and sisters who have gone to work early, 
and again with those of the other children 
in the family into which he has been adopted 
‘to see if they measure up at all equally. 

Third, a study of relative accomplishments 
-of parents and children of about the same 
matural powers, the parent having gone to 
work early and the child not having so done. 


Along the first of these suggesticns 
Mr. Harmon presented a number of con- 
«rete cases of families whose life and 
activities he had been in a position to 
observe somewhat carefully during a 
long period of years. In all these cases 
the child who went to work early did 
not develop so rapidly or so far as his 
more fortunate brothers. Referring to 
his own playmates in a middle western 
village, he said that of those who were 
withdrawn from school at an early age 
and put at work on the farm not one 
has overcome the handicap. 

The views of farm work advanced by 
Mr. Harmon and Dr. Hutchinson caused 
some discussion and divergence of opin- 
jon. This served, however, to make 
more evident the importance of starting 
thorough investigations in this newly ap- 
preciated field. be 

The participation in the conference by 
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physicians was significant both in itself 
and in the contents of the contributions. 
Their presence, moreover, fresh'y stimu- 
lated the feeling manifested by several 


members, that it is time to give more 


thorough attention to scientific study of 
the physical effects of premature work. 
It was quite as noteworthy that the phy- 
sicians, on the other hand, did not con- 
fine their discussion to the special points 
of their profession, but evinced concern 
in the social bearing of tne whole prob- 
lem. Dr. Hutchinson, as has been stated, 
discussed the farm. and the school. Dr. 
Favill urged the playground and better 
city conditions. Dr. Frank Billings de- 
fended the farm graduate as compared 
with the factory graduate. Three other 
physicians on the program contributed 
valuable papers, Dr. Albert H..Freiberg, 
of Cincinnati, Dr. Thomas Morgan 
Rotch, of Boston, and Dr. James A. 
Britton, of Chicago. 

Out of many years’ devotion to the 
child labor cause Dr. Freiberg brought 
convincing illustrations and = argu- 
ments to show the injurious effects of 
improper posture in factories and of 
premature employment in general. He. 
described the deterioration and weak- 
ening instead of the development of 
muscle in the performance of a mo- 
notonous operation beyond the point 
of fatigue. While tuberculosis and 
rickets enter into the question as other 
causes of deformity, thus accounting 
for divergence of opinion, it is gener- 
ally agreed that an investigation is 
needed to ascertain the relation of im- 
proper posture of children in factories 
to deformities. Dr. Freiberg severely 
arraigned the hygienic conditions in 
most factories where children are em- 
ployed, saying that although there is 
a strong sentiment now urging a need- 
ed improvement of school desks and 
light, the hygienic conditions in the 
poorest school are usually better than 
those in the best child-employing fac- 
tory. In answering those who hold 
bad housing, lack of nourishment, and 
other factors of city and social condi- 
tions responsible for disease and de- 
formity among children, he declared 
that they form just so many more rea- 
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sons for adding premature toil to these 
other deleterious conditions of unfor- 
tunate child life. 

Marked interest was shown in the 
paper by Dr. Rotch suggesting the 
substitution of a physiological age test 
by means of the Roentgen ray for the 
chronological test. He explained the 
tentative nature of his suggestion by 
the fact that investigation has only be- 
gun. As an application. of the idea 
he exhibited a series of charts show- 
ing the development of the wrist 
bones as affording a possible index of 
general physical development. Mem- 
bers of the committee hoped that this 
investigation, carried far enough, 
might offer a basis for conclusions 
leading to a more scientific classifica- 
tion of the physical fitness of chil- 
dren. 

Child labor as one of the important 
factors of environment contributing 
to juvenile delinquency was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Dr. Britton. Who 
is the child that gets into the juvenile 
court? This is the question which, if 
an answer were thoroughly sought in 
examining, studying and recording the 
facts in each case that comes to the 
court, would do much to enable us to 
prevent juvenile delinquency. Sup- 
porting his charge that child labor is 
one of the most important, if not the 
most important factor in the produc- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, Dr. Brit- 
ton gave the record of the first one hun- 
dred boys and twenty-five girls ex- 
amined this year in the Chicago juve- 
nile court. They were representative 
of the 2,500 delinquents examined dur- 
ing the past year. Of the one hun- 
dred boys, sixty-five of whom were 
over fourteen years old, only one had 
finished the eighth grade, and only 
eleven had finished the sixth grade. 
All but ten were born in this country. 
No less than fifty-seven had been in 
the street trades,—forty-three news- 
boys, twelve errand and messenger 
boys, and two peddlers. Miscella- 
neous shop and office jobs had employ- 
ed thirty, and out of the one hundred 
only thirteen claimed never to have 
worked. Sixty were physically below 
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normal. While eight of the hundred 
boys were under twelve, none of the 
twenty-five girls was. All but two of. 
the girls were born in this country, but 
while four had finished the eighth 
grade, not one had entered high school., 
Only four had ever worked. While the 
general physical condition of the girls 
was much better than that of the boys 
of the same age, forty per cent of the 
girls were suffering from acquired ve- 


nereal disease, whereas only one case | 


was found among the boys. The aver- 
age newsboy, if he works 365 days a 
year, does not earn over a hundred dol- 
lars. If he becomes delinquent it. 
costs the state over two hundred dol- 
lars a year to care for him, and the 
family which sends a ten-year-old boy 
out to sell papers loses greatly from 
the boy’s lack of future earning power. 
These striking facts regarding street 
trades were most apt in view of the 
large interest shown in the subject. A 
special section conference was held by 


those who believe that the time has come — 


to grapple with this phase of the child 
labor problem. Too long, they de- 
clared, have we stood in fear of the 
newspapers and allowed ourselves to be 
hypnotized by the contention that the 
newsboy and street peddler are ‘“‘mer- 
chants” and _ therefore not amenable to 
the child labor laws. Florence Kelley 
declared there was no reason why news- 
papers should be treated in any way dif- 
ferently than pencils, chewing-gum and 
other articles peddled, and urged that 
the law be extended to protect the child 
under sixteen from this. “worst occupa- 
At this street trades. 
sectional meeting E. W. Frost, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Child Labor Com- 
mittee, presided. George A. Hall, sec- 
retary, told of the efforts of the New 
York Child Labor Committee to reach 
newsboys. He explained that the pres- 
ent law prohibits girls under sixteen 
and boys under ten from selling papers; 
but it permits boys between ten and 
fourteen to sell outside of school hours: 
until ten P. M. provided they wear 
badges indicating that they have been 
legally licensed. This law is unsatisfac-, 
tory both as to form and enforcement. 
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He urged that the minimum age be at 
least twelve, that the closing hour be 
nine and preferably eight p. M.; that some 
proof of age be required in issuing 
badges and that the penalty clause be 
such as to make it possible to fine par- 
ents of children violating the law. En- 
forcement of the law by the police is not 
satisfactory, and he advocated placing 
responsibility upon the truant officer or 
other school official. Discussion which 
followed showed sentiment in favor of a 
law governing all street trades,—boy 
bootblacks, children distributing hand- 
bills, and those peddling in public places. 
Jane Addams and Mary McDowell told 
of the investigation conducted under the 
auspices of Chicago settlements a few 
years ago, covering a thousand children 
selling newspapers during a period of 
twenty-eight hours. The family history 
of the children was investigated and a 
full report compiled. After repeated ef- 
forts the movement failed through lack 
of co-operation on the part of the news- 
papers. Mrs. Elmer Bissell, chairman 
of the Child Labor Committee of the 
Women’s Industrial Union of Rochester, 
N. Y., detailed successful efforts by the 
committee to bring about enforcement 
of the newsboy law. By districting the 
city among its members it was possible 
to report violations by telephone to the 
chief of police and superintendent of 
schools as fast as they were observed on 
the street. The officials were soon 
aroused to the importance of this subject 
and after two weeks, during which 
badges were secured, a vigorous enforce- 
ment was commenced. The chairman, 
in closing, pointed out that the National 
Consumers’ League Handbook contains 
a model street trades law which includes 
the best features of the New York law 
together with some important additional 
features from the Massachusetts law. 
Scholarships to reimburse needy fami- 
lies for the wages of children taken from 


work were discussed and the greatest 


interest was manifested in the advanced 
step made by Ohio at the last legislative 
session when, as Mrs. Kelley put it, “one 
state really faced the problem” and 
passed a law by which such scholarships 
are paid from public funds. Since the 
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community materially reduces the earn- 
ing power of children by strict child labor 
laws, the community and not private 
charity should see to it that the child is 
provided with books, clothes and all 
things necessary to maintain him in ef- 
ficient condition at school. 

State factory inspectors at one of the 
sessions gave encouraging statements of 
the progress of child labor restriction as 
seen from the standpoint of law enforce- 
ment. It was cause for much satisfac- 
tion to Illinois citizens when State Fac- 
tory Inspector Edgar T. Davies was ap- 
plauded for the noteworthy success that 
has attended his steady policy of strict 
enforcement. His exhibit of office meth- 
ods was of value to all concerned in the 
routine of enforcement, and the chart 
showing the decrease of child labor in 
Illinois as better and better laws have 
been enacted spoke eloquently of his 
efficiency. 

John Williams, state factory inspector 
of New York, read a careful paper on 
uniform child labor statistics, suggesting 
the partictlar lines of data on which it 
is desirable to make comparisons between 
states. He digressed long enough to 
speak interestingly of the work of medi- 
cal inspectors to determine a child’s fit- 
ness to work, and said that without doubt 
New York’s example in employing them 
would be followed by other states. Jean 
M. Gordon, state factory inspector of 
Louisiana, aroused such enthusiasm by 
her description of the forward step taken 
by that commonwealth, as recently print- 
ed in these pages. 

The chairman pro tempore of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, Isaac N. 
Seligman, of New York, and the execu- 
tive and sectional secretaries outlined the 
work of the committee during the past 
year. Mr. Seligman discussed the Duty 
of a Rich Nation to Take Care of Her 
Children. Contrasting the European 
governmental provision of hospitals, asy- 
lums and protective institutions with the 
extent to which these are provided in this 
country by private philanthropy, he de- 
clared that however much there may be 
difference of opinion on this question 
there should be none on the duty of our 
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government to pass laws, both state and 
national, to prevent the exploitation of 
children in industry. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, executive secretary, 
outlined the working program of the 
committee in a paper which considered 
the classes of children which should be 
entirely eliminated as factors in indus- 
trial problems, from what industries all 
children should be eliminated, what regu- 
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lations should govern the conditions of 


those children who may be wisely em-. 
ployed, and what is to be done with those— 
Special problems or condi- 


excluded. 
tions in their various sections were dis- 
cussed in papers by Dr. A. J. McKelway, 
secretary for the southern states, Everett 
W. Lord, secretary for the New Eng- 
land states, and E. N. Clopper, secretary 
for the Ohio Valley states. 
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President Roosevelt’s Conference on 
the Care of Dependent Children has 
proved to be a more serious affair than 
was anticipated by most of those who 
requested him to call it. It was a meet- 
ing of genuine importance, likely to be 
a notable landmark in the relations be- 
tween the state and philanthropy on the 
one hand and _ orphans, half orphans, 
wayward children, and the children of 
vicious or inefficient parents on the 
other. 

Rabbi Hirsch may well be found to 
have spoken without exaggeration when 
he said in the public meeting on Monday 
evening that the president of the United 
States has done many notable things, 
and many things that are of benefit to 
the country, but he has done no more 
notable thing and nothing of ‘greater 
benefit to the country than in calling 
this conference. 

Nearly everyone who received an in- 
vitation to the meeting was on hand at 
the White House at the appointed hour, 
and after the delegates had been indi- 
vidually presented to the president they 
assembled in the East Room, where 
about a year ago there was held a sim- 
ilar but somewhat larger and more offi- 
cial gathering of governors and others 
interested in the conservation of natural 
resources. 

In his opening address 
Roosevelt said : 


President 


In greeting you here I wish to say a word 
of special appreciation of the sacrifice which 
has been entailed upon you in coming. In 
this country much can be done by govern- 


mental work; but the governmental work 
will go for nothing unless we continue to be 
able to call upon bodies like this which I 
am addressing to do the disinterested work 
which you have done in coming here. It 
is a fine thing for you to have come; itis a 
fine thing that you are doing, and I thank 
you in the name of our people as a whole. 
There can be no more important subject 
from the standpoint of the nation than that 
with which you are to deal; because, when 
you take care of the children you are taking 
care of the nation of to-morrow; and it is 
incumbent upon every one of us to do all in 
his or her power to provide for the interests 
of those children whom cruel misfortune has 
handicapped at the very outset of their lives, 
I earnestly hope that the members of this 
conference will take a progressive stand, so 
as to establish a goal toward which the 
whole country can work. In other words, I 
earnestly hope that each of you will consider 
not only the interests of his immediate local- 
ity, but the interests of the nation as a 
whole. There are of course several different 
types of conditions which you are trying to 
meet. I believe that we all of us have come 
to the conclusion that where possible the 
thing to be done for the child is to provide 
a home for it; and that where that is not 
possible, we should make the conditions as 
nearly as possible like those which the child 
would have in a home. There is ample 
room for all existing institutions, but the 
work of extension should so far as possible 
be a work of extension in home-placing; and 
where that is not possible, to make the con- 
ditions surrounding the child that cannot 


be put in a home, as nearly as possible like . 


those which would obtain were the child in 
a home. 

There are half a dozen different types of 
children for whom we need to care. There 
is first of all the complete orphan, the child 
who has lost both father and mother. For 
this child we wish to make permanent pro- 
vision. My own belief is that the best kind 
of permanent provision, if feasible, is to 
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place that child in a home. We then have 
to meet the case,—one of the most distress- 
‘ing of cases,—where the father has died, 
where the breadwinner has gone, where the 
mother would like to keep the child, but 
simply lacks the earning capacity. Surely 
in such a case the goal towards which we 
should strive is to help that mother so that 
she can keep her own home and keep the 
child in it; that is the best thing possible 
to be done for that child. How the relief 
shall come, public, private, or by a mixture 
of both, in what way, you are competent to 
Say and I am not. But I am competent to 
Say what I think the goal should be. Then 
we come to the case of the child who must 
temporarily be taken away from the parent 
or parents but where it is not desirable that 
the separation should be permanent. Those 
children offer cases for which the institution 
is peculiarly fitted. There are other prob- 
lems, of course, that you will have to deal 
with, for instance the crippled child, the 
child that cannot be treated at home for a 
disease but yet can be completely cured in 
a hospital; and the case of the child whose 
parents are hopelessly vicious or hopelessly 
inefficient. Here we must provide for the 
exercising of the greatest wisdom obtainable 
in knowing just where to draw the line; so 
as to know just when it becomes necessary 
to say that even the undoubted advantages 
of keeping the child in a pretty poor home, 
if that home is its own, are counterbalanced 
by the fact that the home has become not 
a source of benefit but a source of menace 
and danger to the child. You will have to 
consider a dozen such problems. 

The government can do much. But never 
forget that the government cannot do every- 
thing; there must always be help by individ- 
uals and associations outside; that religious 
and philanthropic associations of many dif- 
ferent kinds must co-operate with the gov- 
ernment or we cannot get the best results. 
Another thing as to the government itself. 
Remember always that “government” is not 
merely an abstract term. The government 
consists of the men in it, and if you do not 
have the right men handling any part of a 
great governmental system, then that part 
will work badly. In the last analysis the 
human equation is the vital equation in deal- 
ing with all these questions. The wit of 
man cannot devise a system so perfect that 
it will work well unless it is worked by men 
both good and wise and unless outsiders 
who take a genuine interest in the matter 
also give their aid and exercise their super- 
vision. 
~ Let me say again before leaving how much 
I appreciate your having come here, and the 
importance of the work which has brought 
you. I look forward to meeting you to- 
morrow evening, when I shall hear what 
plan or plans this body has adopted and 
what resolutions it presents. 


The conference lost no time in enter- 
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ing upon its deliberations. Rules which 
had been prepared in advance by the 
committee on arrangements, consisting 
of Homer Folks, Thomas M. Mulry and 
James E. West were promptly adopted 
and the above committee, with the ad- 
dition of H. H. Hart and Julian W. 
Mack, became a committee on resolu- 
tions and publication of proceedings. 
On. the nomination of the president, 
Messrs. Folks, Mulry and Mack were 
elected vice chairmen with the duty of 
presiding at the five sessions as might be 
arranged among themselves and Mr. 
West was made secretary. 

The propositions which had_ been 
agreed upon were then taken up for con- 
sideration, numbers 4, 2, 3 and 8 afford- 
ing themes for the discussion of Monday 
afternoon, number 5 for the great meet- 
ing on Monday evening which crowded 
the ball room of the New Willard Hotel, 
number 1 for the after dinner addresses 
on Tuesday evening, and the other prop- 
ositions for the sessions on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon in the board 
room of the commissioners in the new 
District Building. 

Mr. Macfarland in welcoming the 
delegates prophesied that this building 
would become historic through its early 
association with this conference and its 
adoption there of the resolutions which 
would be presented to the president as 
the result of its deliberations. 

At this writing while the conference 
is in session the text of the report is of 
course not available but it is clearly 
foreshadowed in the carefully drawn 
propositions laid before the conference 
and published in this magazine on Janu- 
ary 9. 

On the whole the conference was re- 
markable no less for its plain speaking 
on many subjects which have been 
thought to be rather difficult than for its 
practical unanimity on nearly all funda- 
mental questions. The institutional sys- 
tem of New York and the public out- 
door relief system of Massachusetts were 
duly defended, but it was in the pleas 
for keeping children in their own homes 
when parents are of good character ; for 
such concerted action as shall diminish 
or remove altogether the causes of or- 
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phanage, child distribution and _ delin- 
quency ; for new devices for minimizing 
- dependency; for state supervision of all 
child caring agencies, including both in- 
stitutions and home-finding  societiés; 
and for the establishment of a national 
Children’s Bureau, that delegates struck 
the clearest note, and met the most vig- 
orous response. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
declaration of principles adopted by the 
conference: 


1. Home care: Children of worthy parents 
should, as a rule, be kept with their parents. 

2. Preventive work: Agencies caring for 
children should co-operate to ascertain and 
control causes of dependency. 

3. Home finding: Homeless and neglected 
children, if normal, should be cared for in 
families, when practicable. 

4. Cottage system: Institutions should be 
on the cottage plan with small units, as far 
as possible. 

5. Incorporation: Agencies caring for de- 
pendent children should be incorporated, on 
approval of a suitable state board. 

6. State inspection: The state should in- 
spect the work of all agencies which care for 
dependent children. 

7. Inspection of educational work: Educa- 
tional work or institutions caring for depend- 
ent children should be supervised by state 
educational authorities. 

8. Facts and records: Complete histories 
of dependent children and their parents 
should be recorded for guidance of child- 
caring agencies. 

9. Physical care: Every needy child should 
receive the best medical and surgical atten- 
tion, and be instructed in health and hygiene. 

10. Co-operation: Local child-caring agen- 
cies should co-operate and establish joint bu- 
reaus of information. 

11. Undesirable legislation: Prohibitive 
legislation against transfer of dependent chil- 
dren between states should be repealed. 

12. Permanent organization: A permanent 
organization for work along the line of this 
declaration is desirable. 

13. Federal children’s bureau: Establish- 
ment of a federal children’s bureau is de- 
sirable and the enactment of the pending 
bill is earnestly recommended. 

14. Suggest special message to Congress 
favoring federal children’s bureau and other 
legislation applying above principles to Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


JOTTINGS 


New Yorkers’ Gas Rebates—The United 
Hebrew Charities of New York suggests a 
novel way for New Yorkers to dispose of 
their gas rebates which according to a re- 
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cent court decision, will be returned to per- - 
sons holding old receipts. Blank forms have 
been sent out “assigning, transferring and 
giving to the United Hebrew Charities of © 
the city of New York my share and interest 
in the funds deposited by the various gas 
companies in the United States Circuit Court 
in the Southern District of New York.” The 
folder accompanying the blank form states: © 
“In December, 1908, the charities disbursed 
$36,000 for rent and absolute necessities of 
destitute Jews. In February the disburse- 
ments will be larger. Unless this work shall 
cease $120,000 in addition to what is now in 
sight must be raised at once. It is there- 
fore suggested that in this emergency all in- ~ 
terested in the welfare of the Jewish poor 
should donate to the United Hebrew Char- 
ities the moneys to be refunded by gas re- 
bates.” 


Connecticut State Board Report.——The an- 
nual report of the Connecticut State Board © 
of Charities recommends that the indeter- 
minate sentence law be amended, that a state 
reformatory be established and that all the 
county jails be placed under the control of a 
state board of prisons. The state prison at 
Wethersfield is highly commended, but the 
crowding there and the scores of prisoners 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age who 
are in county jails, give point to the recom- 
mendation of a reformatory. This is fur- 
ther emphasized by the local political man- 
agement of the jails, the chief reason, too, 
for suggesting a state prison board. The 
State Board of Charities supervises one hun- 
dred and three state institutions, seventy- 
three town almshouses, and other forms of 
relief in one hundred and sixty-eight towns. 
The expense to the state was $991,048 in 
1907 and $1,347,749 in 1908, and about 
$800,000 additional was spent last year by 
towns. 


Managing Incomes of Poor Families — 
The New York Cooking School, United 
Charities Building, New York, announces a 
series of informal lectures by Miss Wini- 
fred Gibbs on The Management of the In- 
come of Poor Families. Miss Gibbs is em- 
ployed by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, to teach 
cooking to tenement mothers and_ has, 
therefore, a very practical and valuable con- 
tribution to make to social workers. There 
will be no admission fee and anyone inter- 
ested is cordially urged to attend. The 
talks will be given on the first Monday of 
each month at two p.m., February 1 being 
the date announced for the opening lecture. 


OC. S. Loch Resigns from King’s College 
Professorship.—C. S. Loch, secretary of the 
London Charity Organisation Society, has re- 
signed his position as Tooke professor of 
economic science and statistics at King’s Col- 
lege. E. J. Urwick is his successor. 
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THE BILL FOR 
A CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


An unusually well managed and ef- 
fective hearing before the House of Rep- 
resentatives committee on expenditures 
in the Interior Department was held in 
Washington on January 27, following 
the White House Conference on Depend- 
ent Children. No happier practical ex- 
pression of the unanimous conclusions 
of the conference could have been con- 
ceived than this gathering of nearly all 
the conference leaders, representing 
every section of the country and all 
shades of opinion in dealing with child- 
hood’s problems. 

Many persons listened to the unani- 
mous plea that the federal govern- 
ment should heed the cry of the 
child and espouse its cause at least 
to the extent of providing a_ chil- 
dren’s bureau manned by experts in 
such questions as the causes and treat- 
ment of orphanage, illegitimacy, juvenile 
delinquency, infant mortality, child labor, 
physical degeneracy, accidents, and dis- 
eases of children, to whom those engaged 
in dealing with these problems could di- 
rect inquiries for information based on 
adequate and authoritative research. 
The gathering of such information and 
its dissemination in bulletins easily un- 
derstood by the common people, the mak- 
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ing available for all parts of the coun- 
try the results of the experience and sug- 
gestions of the most favored parts and 
of any foreign experience in dealing with 
problems similar to our own,—in short 
just such service as the government now 
renders so cheerfully to the farmer 
though the scientific work of the bureaus 
of its well equipped Department of Agri- 
culture is all that the bill for the chil- 
dren’s bureau asks. Upon the question 
of the propriety, constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of the federal government do- 
ing this work there was not and cannot 
well be a single objection made. For the 
first year an appropriation of $51,820 
is asked. As was carefully pointed out 
by several speakers, much of the work 
to be done is partially undertaken afd 
could be done more adequately by exist- 
ing governmental agencies such as the 
Census Bureau whose work would not be 
duplicated if we make it the sole business 
of some one bureau to bring together in 
one place and focus on the problems of 
childhood the information desired by 
child helping agencies and to find out 
what is needed to stimulate greater effi- 
ciency in work for children. No ad- 
ministrative powers or duties of inspec- 
tion with respect to children’s institutions 
or work are proposed or intended to be 
given to the federal children’s bureau. 
Therefore only those whose deeds will 
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not stand the light of publicity need fear 
the operations of the bureau or expect 
anything but help and stimulus in the 
better performance of their service to 
the public. 

All these points were made with singu- 
lar unanimity and earnestness by many 
speakers who were heard by the commit- 
tee and were seconded by the still larger 
number who recorded their names and 
the societies they represented as favor- 
ing the bureau. The judges of the lead- 
ing juvenile courts were present in per- 
son, including Judge Lindsey of Denver, 
Judge Mack of Chicago, Judge DeLacy 
of Washington and Judge Feagin of 
Montgomery, Ala. Herbert Parsons, 
who introduced the bill in the House, and 
Secretary Lovejoy of the National Child 
Labor Committee, which stands sponsor 
for the bill, conducted the hearing 
jointly. Miss Lillian D. Wald, who origi- 
nally suggested to the National Child 
Labor Committee the advisability of such 
a bureau, made the opening address, giv- 
ing in substance the very clear and able 
argument for its creation which she had 
presented the previous evening at the 
banquet of the children’s conference. 
She pointed out the universal demand for 
it in the following language: 

And not only have the twenty-five thousand 
clergymen and their congregations shown 
their desire to participate in furthering this 
bill, but organizations of many diverse kinds 
have assumed a degree of sponsorship that in- 
dicates indisputably how universal has been 
its call to enlightened mind and heart. The 
national organizations of women’s clubs, the 
consumers’ leagues throughout the country, 
college and school alumnae associations, so- 
cieties for the promotion of special interests 
of children, the various state child labor com- 
mittees, representing in their membership 
and executive committee education, labor, 
law, medicine and business, have officially 
given endorsement. The press, in literally 
every section of the country, has given the 
measure serious editorial discussion and ap- 


proval. Not one dissenting voice has it been 
possible to discover. 


THE NEED AND 
THE OPPORTUNITY 


In speaking of the work which the bu- 
reau. would do, we quote again from 
Miss Wald: 


The children’s bureau would not merely 
collect and classify information but it’ would 
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be prepared to furnish to every community 
in the land information that was needed, 
diffuse knowledge that had come through 
expert study of facts valuable to the child 
and to the community. Many extraordina- 
rily valuable methods have originated in 
America and have been seized by communi- 
ties other than our own as valuable social 
discoveries. Other communities have had 
more or less haphazard legislation and there 
is abundant evidence of the desire to have 
judicial construction to harmonize and com- 
prehend them. As matters now are within 
the United States, many communities are re- 
tarded or hampered by the lack of just such 
information and knowledge, which, if the 
bureau existed, could be readily available. 
Some communities within the United States 
have been placed in most advantageous posi- 
tions as regards their children, because of 
the accident of the presence of public spirited 
individuals in their midst who have grasped 
the meaning of the nation’s true relation to 
the children, and have been responsible for 
the creation of a public sentiment which 
makes high demands. But nowhere in the 
country does the government as such, pro- 
vide information concerning vitally neces- 
sary measures for the children. Evils that 
are unknown or that are underestimated 
have the best chance for undisturbed exist- 
ence and extension, and where light 1s most 
needed there is still darkness. Ours is, for 
instance, the only great nation which does 
not know how many children are born and 
how many die in each year within its bor- 
ders; still less do we know how many die in 
infancy of preventable diseases; how many 
blind children might have seen the light, for 
one-fourth of the totally blind need not have 
been so had the science that has proved this 
been made known in even the remotest sec- 
tions of the country. 


At least fifteen states and the District 
of Columbia were represented at the 
hearing. Among the speakers were Ed- 
ward T. Devine, editor of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons, who pointed out the 
scope and importance of the inquiries the 
bureau would undertake; Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, who drew the bill for 
the national committee and explained its 
fiscal features and the plan for the organ- 
ization of the work of the bureau; Jane 
Addams, who showed the real service 
the bureau would render the practical 
worker; Florence Kelley, who pointed 
out the extent of our present ignorance 
on the questions with which the bureau 


would deal; Homer Folks, who. em- | 


phasized the unanimous demand for the 
bureau by the widely representative Con- 
ference on Dependent Children; Con- 
gressman Bennett of New York, who 
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showed the service it would render in 
dealing with the peculiar problems of the 
children of immigrants; Bernard Flex- 
ner of Louisville, Hugh F. Fox of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New 
Jersey, Judge Mack, Judge Lindsey, and 
Judge Feagin, who all pointed out the 
service it would render the courts in 
dealing with children; Mrs. Ellen Spen- 
cer Mussey, who represented the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Thomas 
F. Walsh of Denver, Dr. L. B. Bernstein 
of New York, William H. Baldwin of 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary A. J. Mc- 
Kelway, and General Secretary Owen R. 
Lovejoy of the National Child Labor 
Committee. The House committee was 
deeply impressed and it is believed will 
report the bill favorably. 


LOCAL PLAN FOR A 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Realizing that its 20,000 children be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen are 
its chief asset,—that children are, in fact, 
as important as its playgrounds or its 
streets or any of its other community 
problems,—the city of Hartford, Conn., 
has taken steps towards the appointment 
of a juvenile commission which shall re- 
late the work of schools and playgrounds 
and manual training and homes and give 
them a balance and unity which come 
only from the consideration of such a 
question as a whole. Each of these 
agencies has an influence on the child 
for a part of its life, but each falls short 
of its possibilities for lack of such a com- 
prehensive oversight and continuity of 
purpose as is promised by the commis- 
sion. 

The measure presented to the Legis- 
lature for the creation of a juvenile com- 
mission is based upon the following 
arguments: 


1. Industrial cities are producing a class 
of children whose parents cannot, from the 
very nature of things, do much more than 
supply them with food, clothing and a home. 

2. The environment of these children is 
such, both in the home and in the neighbor- 
hood, that one-sixth die before they are a 
year old and. one-fourth before they are 
seven. 

38. The parents cannot as individuals pro- 
vide playgrounds or adequate discipline. 

4. Every child has a right to a reasonable 
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opportunity for life, health and advantages 
needed for development. 

5. To protect the child’s right to a rea- 
sonable chance for healthy development is a 
special work which should be done by a com- 
mission created for the purpose to supple- 
ment the work of parent and school. 


The suggestion for the commission 
came from George A. Parker, commis- 
sioner of parks, Hartford, and grew out 
of a meeting of the Consumers’ League, 
followed by a talk by Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart. Mr. Parker’s idea met with imme- 
diate endorsement from many sources 
and as a result the bill now before the 
Connecticut Legislature has influential 
and widespread support. 

It is proposed that the Court of Com- 
mon Council shall refer to the commis- 
sion all questions relating to minors and 
await its report before taking final ac- 
tion. The commission is to have power 
to investigate all questions relating to 
the welfare of children, to collect and 
compile statistics and to recommend 
legislation. None of its actions is to 
be taken in a way to lessen the parents’ 
responsibility and no child is to be taken 
from its parent except in extreme cases 
of danger to life or limb. The commis- 
sion as proposed will consist in part of 
city officials and in part of citizens who 
do not hold public office, the members to 
serve three years each without salary, 
but the expenses to be borne by the city. 


EDUCATION AND THE 
PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


The past few years have witnessed an 
advance in the evolution of medicine 
which has been radical and comprehen- 
sive. 

It was only a decade ago that the ef- 
forts of centuries devoted to empirical 
treatment of the individual found room 
for research into the causes of disease; 
and it has only been within recent years 
that such knowledge has been sufficiently 
comprehensive to justify its extensive 
application in the practical field of dis- 
ease suppression. 

The attempt which Columbia Univer- 
sity is making to establish a School of 
Sanitary Science and Public Health is 
prompted by the realization of the fact 
that most diseases are preventable with 
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our present knowledge of their causes; 
that the knowledge which we now pos- 
sess in regard to their causes is not prop- 
erly and extensively enough applied for 
their prevention; and that this knowl- 
edge is best transmitted to the people 
by means of educational methods. 

Probably the most recent advance in 
the doctrine of preventive medicine is 
due to the fact that many diseases are 
recognized to have not only medical, but 
social and moral causes as well; and that 
their prevention is best accomplished by 
the enlistment of judicious co-operation 
of effort in these various fields. For 
example, a large part of the disease of 
the human race is directly traceable to 
the damaging effects of alcohol and 
syphilis, yet these diseases cannot be 
eradicated until the underlying social and 
moral factors are recognized and reme- 
died. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the won- 
derful results which are capable of ac- 
complishment, with our present scientific 
knowledge, by the conjoined application 
of scientific and social with educational 
methods, when we realize that smallpox 
could be wiped out by education of the 
masses on the efficacy of vaccination. 
The fields of preventable accidents, dan- 
gerous trades, child labor and improve- 
ment of working conditions offer oppor- 
tunities for the reduction of suffering 
which are great almost beyond concep- 
tion. Blindness could be diminished one- 
half by the spread of a simple, well 
known doctrine; typhoid, cholera, ma- 
laria and yellow fever depart as enlight- 
enment on principles of sanitary admin- 
istration creep in, and tuberculosis has 
resolved itself largely into a “social” dis- 
ease. 

The problem resolves itself distinctly 
and emphatically into one of education; 
and it is to instruct the teachers of the 
people in methods of health preserva- 
tion,—be. they officers of health, with the 
care of thousands, or mothers with the 
care of one, in their keeping,—that Co- 
lumbia University is striving to put its 
school into operation. 

Pending such a beginning, a series of 
university lectures on Sanitary Science 
and Public Health by the most eminent 
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authorities of the country is being given 
to prepare the way for the next much 
desired move,—a permanent,  fully- 
endowed institution of instruction in the 
principles of public health preservation 
and the prevention of disease. Courses 
of a similar nature have been organized 
at Cornell, Wisconsin and Illinois uni- 
versities. 

The subjects, to be discussed by ex- 
perts, include water supply and sewage 
disposal, health and death rates in cities, 
public health problems of municipalities, 
state and nation, milk supply and infant 
mortality, school hygiene, street cleaning, 
tenement house sanitation, personal and 
industrial hygiene and diseases of ani- 
mals transmissible to man. The course, 
which was started on February 1 with a 
lecture by Professor Sedgwick of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on The Rise and Significance of the 
Public Health Movement, will be con- 
tinued until April 28. The lectures will 
be open to the public up to the capacity 
of the hall. 


CLEANING UP THE 
KANSAS PENITENTIARY 


The newspapers of January 31 con- 
tained a dispatch describing an unusual 
special train that left Lansing, Kansas, 
bound for McAlester, Vinita and Atoka, 
Oklahoma. The 344 passengers, sixteen 
of them women, were handcuffed to- 
gether in pairs and groups and as the 
train pulled out of the station, the dis- 
patch states that “a great cheer arose 
from the convicts as they saw the last 
of the state penitentiary.” 

This special train was carrying away 
the “boarded out” convicts whom Okla- 
homa has been shipping to Kansas since 
the establishment of its territorial gov- 
ernment. Criminals were aplenty in the 
old frontier days and the contract with 
IXansas was highly agreeable to the set- 
tlers who were glad to free Oklahoma of 
its “bad men.” The territory paid the 
state forty cents a day for the mainte- 
nance of each convict kept in the Lansing 
penitentiary and adding to this the 
amount that the prisoners earned, Kansas 
received about forty-eight cents a day for 
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each Oklahoma prisoner. The cost of 
food was about ten cents a day each. 

From time to time stories drifted 
across the border about the treatment of 
prisoners, but not until last year when 
the territory became a state and when 
Kate Barnard became its first commis- 
sioner of charities, was anything done 
toward cleaning things up in Kansas. 
In August the new commissioner went 
to Lansing as a private citizen of Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma, and inspected the prison 
with other visitors. Then she presented 
her official card and after considerable 
protest was allowed to inspect the jail 
as commissioner of charities of Okla- 
homa and the newest state in the Union 
proceeded to show her forty-eight-year- 
old sister what was going on in the Kan- 
sas penitentiary. 

Miss Barnard found 562 men and thir- 
teen women prisoners from Oklahoma. 
She spent a day crawling through the 
coal mines where the “props and sup- 
ports of the roof were bent low under the 
weight of the dirt ceiling.’ She found 
that every prisoner who is put to work 
in the mines must dig three cars of coal 
a day or be punished for idleness. Three 
cars of coal a day is a good day’s work 
for a strong man. Miss Barnard found 
seventeen-year-old boys who were unable 
to do their “stunt,” as they called it, 
chained to the walls of their dark cells. 
She found “one Oklahoma boy shackled 
up to the iron wall of the dungeon. The 
lad was pale-faced, slender, boyish, and 
frail in appearance. I said: ‘What are 
you doing. here? Why don’t you mind 
the authorities?’ He answered: ‘I don’t 
know much about digging coal. I work 
as hard as I can; but sometimes the coal 
is so hard, or there is a cave-in, and it 
takes time to build up the walls, and then 
I just can’t get the three cars of coal. I 
got over two cars the day they threw me 
inberé,” * 

The coal that is taken from the prison 
mines is used to supply the Kansas insti- 
tutions, it is said. About 1,500 tons are 
mined a day. As there are some dozen 
institutions to be supplied, this makes 
over 100 tons a day for each of the state 
institutions. 

In the prison twine factories the con- 
tractors are allowed to say just how much 
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shall constitute a day’s work, and as all 
men are not equally skillful, the inferior 
prisoner is pushed to the limit by fear of 
punishment, while the more capable ones 
fare much better. 

Miss Barnard found that the “water 
cure” is in regular use; that the “water 
hole,” “where they throw us in and pump 
water on us” is in operation; that the 
“crib” where refractory prisoners are 
kept with hands and feet shackled and 
drawn together at the back, was doing 
active service. She found unprintable 


_immoralities existing in some parts of 


the mines and she found that since Au- 
gust, 1905, sixty boys from Oklahoma 
have been imprisoned with the men in the 
Lansing prison. 

Miss Barnard’s report seemed incred- 
ible to Governor Haskell. He sent an- 
other investigator who came back to 
Guthrie with new stories of the Lansing 
prison to add to Miss Barnard’s. 

And then the governor appointed a 
commission to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the institution and ex-Govern- 
or Hoch named a Kansas commission to 
co-operate. The latter body made its 
investigation before the Oklahoma dele- 
gation arrived. It made eighteen rec- 
ommendations changing the whole prison 
management, but declared Miss Bar- 
nard’s report true “only in minor de- 
tails.’ The Oklahoma commission found 
that her report was true to fact and that 
the Lansing prison was not fit for a 
murderer, much less for a sixteen-year- 
old boy. 

There is no state penitentiary in Okla- 
homa and the prisoners must be kept in 
the county jails for the present. This is 
another strong argument for the passage 
of the bill now before the Oklahoma 
Legislature for the establishment of a 
reformatory. It may be possible to ar- 
range with the Department of Justice to 
transfer the prisoners to the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 


KOWALIGA SCHOOL 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


On the afternoon of January 30, 
the Kowaliga School for Negroes, lo- 
cated in the high pine lands of Elmore 
county, Alabama, was destroyed by fire. 
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Only two buildings remain of that unique 
industrial settlement which has been suc- 
cessfully working among the Negroes of 
the surrounding community for thirteen 
years. The school was started by Wil- 
liam E. Benson, a son of a former slave 
who had returned to the Alabama plan- 
tation after the war and become one of 
the South’s most successful Negro farm- 
ers. Young Benson was graduated from 
Howard University and returning to his 
father’s plantation saw the real need for 
a good school for the Negro children of 
the community. From Patron’s Hall, 
built by the combined efforts of “the 
neighbors,” Kowaliga School was start- 
ed. 

When the five buildings were burned 
there were 280 pupils and twelve teach- 
ers in attendance. The loss will be about 
$20,000 with practically no insurance 
owing to the extreme difficulty that Ne- 
groes always experience in the South in 
getting their property covered against 
loss. 

The Kowaliga School is distinct in 
the service it is rendering to the com- 
munity. Its aim is not to train skilled 
workmen or highly educated leaders, but 
rather to properly fit the Negro boys 
and girls of the community to live better 
in that community. The “book work” 
is carried as far as the eighth grade. 
The boys are taught agriculture and 
manual training and the girls are trained 
in the home life which they will probably 
take up on leaving school. As the school 
grew, Mr. Benson felt that it was not 
enough to train these boys and girls 
without giving them some opportunity to 
put their training to practical use. Con- 
sequently in 1900 the Dixie Industrial 
Company was founded “to improve the 
economic condition and social environ- 
ment of the farm tenants of the South 
by establishing seasonal industries and 
furnishing them with steady employment 
the year round; to build better homes and 
help them to avoid the oppressions of 
the old system of mortgaging crops.” 
The company now owns about 10,000 
acres of farm and timber lands, operates 
a saw-mill, a turpentine still, cotton gin- 
nery, cotton-seed and fertilizer mill, a 
store and forty farms, affording homes 
and employment for 300 people. It has 
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a paid-up capital of $66,000, a surplus 
of $12,000, is earning eight per cent an- 
nually, and paying four per cent annual 
dividends. 

The industrial company provides work 
the year round for the rural population 
and thus fills in the time of the seasonal 
workers who before were busy only 
about half the year. 

The fire will not directly affect the 
Dixie Industrial Company. It will tem- 
porarily cripple the school and until 
funds are forthcoming that work must be 
discontinued. “It means beginning all 
over again after thirteen years’ work,” 
said Mr. Benson, who was in New York 
at the time of the fire; “but I am going 
back this week and make another start.” 


REVISING CHICAGO’S 
CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM 


A complete revision of the civil serv- 
ice system for Chicago is promised by 
Elton Lower, president of the City Civil 
Service Commission. After eight years’ 
connection with the city departments the 
commissioner devoted himself for over a 
year mainly to studying the working of 
the civil service in Boston, New York, 
Washington and Chicago and to the ex- 
amination of the promotional methods 
used by railway, manufacturing and 
other corporations. Securing requisite 
support from the city administration, he 
now announces a complete reversal of 
the form and revision of the rules under 
which the merit system has been operated 
in the city. 

The distinctive features of the new 
plan are grading by duties, descriptive 
titles, defining the duties of the grades, 
uniformity of compensation within each 
grade, advancement from grade to grade 
only by competitive examination, and a 
greater degree of unity and independence 
in the departmental administration of ef- 
ficiency tests and promotional procedure 
within its own bounds. Examinations in 
all departments and grades are to sub- 
ordinate scholastic to practical tests, and 
to give greater importance to physical 
conditions and the investigation of char- 
acter in order to meet the requirements of 
service, rather than require knowledge of 
facts. It is hoped ’to raise the standard 
of efficiency and promotion “by. taking 
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the tests in each department from its own 
system of keeping records and accounts. 
As the departments will be held individ- 
ually responsible for the way they keep 
these, the inevitable comparison and con- 
trasts between them will tend to level 
their standards up to the highest. 

Salaries may be raised only for an en- 
tire rank and not for individuals within 
the rank. Provision for grouping em- 
ployes within the grades is made on the 
basis of efficiency, seniority or time re- 
quired by service. The passing mark 
will be the only test of physical fitness. 
A similar flat-grading is proposed for 
work requiring skill and experience. 
Testing the applicant’s qualifications in 
these respects, as is done for New York 
and Boston by the trade schools, is pre- 
ferred for Chicago. A free transfer 
permits employes to pass from one de- 
partment to another for promotional ex- 
aminations, the original entrance exami- 
nation thus giving a city employe a slight 
advantage over outsiders in competing 
for grades. Identification tests include 
finger prints. 

The civil service commission began to 
institute these features among the em- 
ployes of its own office some time ago. 
It first secured proper quarters and mod- 
ern sanitary facilities, and then began 
training employes for its own work for 
which experienced applicants were lack- 
ing. Mr. Lower maintains that if such a 
system is firmly established and built up 
it will be likely to withstand lax admin- 
istraticn because “it will take as much 
study and thought to tear it down as to 
construct it.” Whatever wrong things 
may be introduced into it, he thinks, “will 
make conditions no worse than they have 
been under the system that has hitherto 
prevailed.” 

The Chicago Public Library will profit 
as much by the re-classification of its 
force and by this scheme of promotion 
as any other city administration, since 
its work has suffered more for the lack 
of finer tests of efficiency within more 
specialized grades, and also from being 
under the same regulations as other de- 
partments with whose requirements its 
service has little or nothing in common. 
To have a civil, self-regulating service 
system virtually its own, will free its di- 
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rectors, the librarian and his staff for 
that initiative which will give to this 
fourth largest library in the United 
States the leadership which may be right- 
ly demanded for it. 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT FOR 
A NEW CHICAGO CHARTER 


The Chicago Charter Convention reas- 
sembled last week at its own initiative 
to renew its attempt to prepare a city 
charter that the Legislature will adopt 
and the people will accept at the polls. Its 
first laborious effort was so ruthlessly 
made over by the contending party fac- 
tions in the Legislature two years ago that 
the measure suited no one. Many mem- 
bers of the convention repudiated it and © 
the people overwhelmingly rejected it at 
the polls. To conserve their hard and 
fundamental work, the convention ven- 
tured to reassemble last autumn and ap- 
pointed a committee to revise its own 
bill in the light of its fate at the capitol 
and the polls. In so doing the amend- 
ments made by the Legislature have been 
carefully considered and most of them 
eliminated. The measure thus nearly re- 
stored to its original form has been 
changed to conform to _ suggestions 
prompted by the criticisms and discus- 
sions through which the bill and act 
passed. This revision is now to come 
before the convention which faces many 
interesting and strenuously contested 
issues. Among them are the limiting 
of the city’s bonded indebtedness to 
four per cent, the assumption by the 
city of ten per cent more of the cost of 
public improvements, municipal suffrage 
for women, stringent provisions against 
corrupt practices, the retention of the 
party circle on the ballot, the local regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic and the Sun- 
day closing of saloons, the centralizing 
of school management, and the consoli- 
dation of four park boards. 

Preliminary to all these issues the 
question is to be decided whether the 
convention will supersede itself by pro- 
posing to the Legislature either to au- 
thorize the election of a new charter 
commission by the people, or to call 
a constitutional convention. These pro- 
posals are not likely to interfere with 
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the procedure of the present convention 
to complete its own charter bill. Not- 
withstanding the fierce factional fight 
that now absorbs the energies of the 
Legislature so that it has not yet at- 
tempted to attend to public business, one 
of the prominent members of the House 
of Representatives assured the conven- 
tion that if it agreed upon a measure and 
rallied to its support the public sentiment 
of Chicago, it would be enacted and re- 
ferred to the referendum vote of the 
people. 


THE SCIENCE 
OF BETTER BIRTH 


The scientific foundations for the slow- 
ly rising science of “eugenics” grow 
apace in the research laboratories of our 
universities. Some of their most author- 
itative representatives demonstrated this 
fact at the recent joint meeting of, the 
Physicians’ Club of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Medical Society. In strictly scien- 
tific spirit and phrase, with interesting 
stereopticon illustrations of their bio- 
logical experiments, four professors 
brought their facts to bear upon the doc- 
tors for their inferences as to the analogy 
between the heredity in animal and plant 
life, and the development of human kind. 
Two professors of zoology, Dr. Castle 
of Harvard and Dr. Tower of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave respectively “an 
experimental study of heredity,” and 
“experiments and observations on the 
modification and the control of inheri- 
tance.” <A beautiful parallel was pre- 
sented by Dr. Gates, professor of botany 
at the University of Chicago, in studies 
of inheritance in the evening primrose. 
Dean Davenport of the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of Illinois ven- 
tured the most direct application of the 
suggestions from scientific experimenta- 
tions to the propagation of the human 
race. Drawing the lessons to be learned 
from the breeding of animals, he said 
that the question preliminary to any con- 
sideration of the subject is “whether the 
end of our breeding is to be the produc- 
tion of a few superior individuals, or the 
general elevation of the race. If it is the 
first, we must proceed as in the breeding 
of thoroughbred race horses; if it is the 
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second, as in the production of good fat 
stock for the farm.” Preferential mat- 
ing, he thinks, produces in the long run, 
persons of exceptional talent. “Like 
mates with like, and people with ex- 
ceptional ability in any line are naturally 
thrown together by their common tastes 
and thus uniting bring forth phenomenal 
individuals in all lines.” The solution 
of the problem of the deterioration of 
the stock lies, he thinks, not so much in 
stricter marriage laws, as in the absolute 
prevention of reproduction among “the 
culls, human as well as animal.” To col- 
onize other classes of the unfit as strictly 
as we do the insane is the only way he 
sees of doing this. “Let a man be taken 
into court and his ancestor record in- 
vestigated. If we find his parents were 
dominantly bad, it means that he is fifty 
per cent bad. If his grand parents were 
also bad, he is twenty-five per cent more 
bad. When he gets to ninety per cent 
bad, it is certain that he must be colo- 
nized. There is a strict mathematical law 
that runs through it all.” 

Whatever may be thought of such 
definite suggestions, it is too true as the 
secretary of the Physicians’ Club affirms, 
that “man is at a distinct disadvantage 
when compared with domestic animals 
in being denied ‘good’ breeding. He is 
the child of chance and so to speak is 
born, not bred.” Surely, however slow- 
ly, the science of improving the propaga- 
tion of the human race will receive its 
recognition as having place among the 
hierarchy of the sciences and will be 
practically applied by those who respect 
themselves and have any regard for their 
posterity. 


CONFERENCE ON 
DENTAL HYGIENE 


The Conference on Oral and Dental 
Hygiene held in Boston recently brought 
out, perhaps more than anything 
else, the, relation between the phys- 
ical condition of the teeth and the 
general health of the body, and the great 
necessity for lay intelligence in the mat- 
ter. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, the 
opening speaker, dwelt on these points, 
and declared that civilized man tries to 
avoid mastication by the use of pulver- 
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ized, liquified and pappified foods; that 
civilization has brought about a pressure 
of time with the result that we eat by the 
quick lunch counter and the clock, 
whereas the animal eats his meal in 
peace ; that we eat too fast, to the injury 
of our teeth, as shown by the fact that 
those who do masticate food thoroughly 
have better teeth; and that experience 
shows thorough mastication results in 
better health and greater efficiency. Prof. 
Timothy Leary of Tufts College said 
that proper mastication does away with 
an important source of supply of putre- 
factive bacteria, and eliminates condi- 
tions favoring gastric cancer. 

Dr. Samuel A. Hopkins believes that 
the solution of many of the. difficulties 
lies in seeking out the educators and in 
working through them and through the 
various settlements and the workers in 
public and charitable institutions. Of 
particular importance are all those who 
work with children. William H. Allen 
of New York lays to the ignorance and 
the indifference and the carelessness of 
the public a great many of the difficul- 
ties. He believes that 
if hospitals ever refuse to give bed treatment 
for twelve weeks to a man suffering from 
jaw trouble when the dentist could give “am- 
bulant” treatment while the man supports 
himself and his family; if physicians ever 
stop spending time, money, medicine and 
hospital space on tubercular patients who re- 
infect themselves whenever food, medicine 
or saliva pass over their diseased teeth and 
gums; if dentists are ever generally added to 
the attending, visiting and consulting staffs 
of hospitals; if education of dentists for 
profit ever gives way to education for health 
and training; if the dental profession is ever 
given the rank with other specialties and 
society given the corresponding protection, 
it will be because laymen intervene. 


Dr. Horace Fletcher declared that it is 
definitely known that the flow of gastric 
juices is started in the stomach by 
psychic stimuli. If the food is taken 
without enjoyment the juices are not 
secreted and the food remains undi- 
‘gested. “Any dispute at the table, an 
angry word, a discussion over a bill, or a 
sharp retort, are sufficient to stop this 
digestive process,” he said. 

Dr. David D. Scannell of the Boston 
School Committee made the startling 
statement that fully seventy-five per 
cent of Boston school children have den- 
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tal disease, which means that there are 
about 75,000 school children in Boston 
needing attention. Dr. Scannell bases 
his statement upon investigations made 
in Brookline, New York, and through 
the district nursing associations. Dr. 
Scannell said that the present dental 
work in schools is done with good inten- 
tion but it is sporadic. Money should 
be set aside for examination and treat- 
ment of all school children, conducted 
through an out-patient dental depart- 
ment on the same basis as the eye and 
ear departments of free treatment. 

Dr. Walter B. Cannon of the Har- 
vard Medical School showed the dan- 
gers lurking in school drinking cups. 
His statements were supplemented in the 
exhibit provided by the Dental Hygiene 
Council of Massachusetts by pictures 
showing a filthy vagrant using a public 
drinking cup, immediately followed by a 
mother who gave her little girl a drink 
from the same cup. 

The exhibit is the only one in ex- 
istence in this country. It was tak- 
en in part from the tuberculosis ex- 
hibit, but has been greatly increased 
and supplemented by an exhibit from 
Strasbourg. 

In the closing session, President 
Eliot of Harvard pointed out the re- 
lation between defective physical con- 
ditions and defective government. 
“The bad physical condition of our 
people is due largely to the unhealthy 
conditions under which the men do 
their ordinary work and the women 
pursue their domestic employments. 
To improve the public health we must 
have better regulations and laws. We 
cannot create and improve the public 
playgrounds which are open air par- 
lors without honest and efficient city 
and town government,” he said. Dr. 
Eliot thinks that the medical profes- 
sion is the most altruistic of all occu- 
pations, with the possible exception of 
the ministry. 


INSURANCE AND 
BUILDING LOANS 


One of the defects of the building and 
loan societies, long recognized in some 
quarters, has been the probable loss of the 
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home to the family of the member who 
dies before payment has been completed. 
At the time when the widow most needs 
the home for her children, the payments 
cannot be met and the association is re- 
luctantly obliged to foreclose the mort- 
gage. 

A plan to meet this situation, frequent 
in the aggregate, has been devised and 
practised in New England, by requiring 
the borrower to take out an insurance 
policy on the least expensive straight- 
life plan, to an amount equal to the 
mortgage. The insurance premium is 
payable monthly with the payment on the 
loan, the association turning it over to 
the insurance company, and undertaking 
to adjust the payments if the latter’s pre- 
mium periods do not coincide. The face 
of the policy ‘is made payable to the loan 
association which, in case of death, takes 
from the insurance money the amount 
remaining unpaid on the mortgage, and 
gives the widow the balance with a deed 
for an unencumbered home. In the great 
majority of cases where the borrower 
lives to complete his payments, the policy 
is surrendered to him when his mortgage 
is cancelled, to be continued or dropped 
as he pleases. 

The plan was described at the annual 
banquet of the Metropolitan League of 
Co-operative Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions, New, York, by J. Q. A. Brackett, 
former governor of Massachusetts, who 
is urging it on a.national scale as a nec- 
essary adjunct to what, in his native state, 
is termed the co-operative bank. 

More than two hundred men attended 
the banquet, representing ninety-five 
constituent companies with 35,129 de- 
positors, and controlling. assets of six- 
teen million dollars. One who attended 
could not fail to be impressed with the 
evident feeling of these men that their 
paramount duty is not to make money 
for their particular organizations, but 
to help the average member buy a 
home. Ninety per cent of them are un- 
salaried. One association, it was re- 
ported, has reduced its interest rate with- 
out request of its borrowers. In the 
words of the president, the main desire 
of building loan associations should be 
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“the encouragement of the habit of sav- 
ing without irritating penalties and re- 
strictions and with equitable provision 
for the mishaps possible to those under- 
taking a contract for specific saving ex- 
tending over a long period of years.” 


THE SIGHTLESS 
AND THEIR WORK 


The wonderful gains made by the blind 
in overcoming their heavy handicap was 
brought strikingly to public attention at 
the second annual sale and exhibition of 
the New York Association for the Blind. 
Women were at work on small hand 
looms, on linen looms, and on carpet- 
weaving looms. A blind girl operated a 
power machine. Stenographers sat at 
their work, fingering ordinary typewrit- 
ers, and transcribing notes from phono- 
graphic dictation. There were all the 
usual, simpler displays of chair caning, 
basket weaving and broom making and 
there was music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. The guests were told interesting 
stories of many of the workers. One was 
of a man who applied to the association 
for help when first stricken blind and 
most despondent, thinking that all ave- 
nues of usefulness had been closed to him. 
As a result of the instruction given to 
him, he is now able to earn a good salary 
and to support his family. 

The work of the association has so in- 
creased during the past year, that besides 
the building on Fifty-ninth street and the 
workshop on Forty-second street, the 
special committee for the prevention of 
blindness has an office in the Kennedy 
suilding at 289 Fourth avenue. In co- 
operation with the State Department of 
Health the committee is working particu- 
larly toward the prevention of ophthalmia 
neonatorum. Following are the members 
of the committee: P. Tecumseh Sher- 
man, chairman, Dr. Eugene H. Porter, 


Dr. Thomas Darlington, Dr, F. Park - 


Lewis, Dr. J. Clifton Edgar, Thomas M. 
Mulry, Dr. John I. Middleton, Miss 
Louisa L. Schuyler, Mrs. William B. 
Rice, Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt, Miss Win- 
ifred Holt, Miss Lillian D. Wald and 


George A. Hubbell, executive secretary, 
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BERLIN’S SCHOOL 
OF PHILANTHROPY 


Europe, and especially Germany, fol- 
low very closely every new experiment 
along social lines, undertaken by Amer- 
ican cities or individuals. One imitation 
of American methods was the establish- 
ment of separate courts for children, 
though neither detention homes nor the 
splendidly equipped schools for delin- 
quent boys and girls, which the most 
‘progressive states of the Union have, are 
found in Germany. The state govern- 
ments in most cases do not take the 
‘initiative ; private citizens study the ques- 
tion and urge the necessity for a change, 
until public opinion, thoroughly aroused 
‘comes out so strongly in favor of a 
‘new measure, that the authorities are 
forced to yield. In October, 1908, a 
‘social school for women opened its doors 
in Berlin with the help of different so- 
-cieties and in co-operation with private 
citizens, of whom Dr. Munsterberg is 
the best known to the readers of this 
magazine. A close study of the methods 
-of the New York and Chicago Schools 
-of Philanthropy had been made and some 
-of their features successfully copied. 
The aim of the school is to give German 
‘women new chances for service whether 
‘they wish to devote some of their time 
as volunteers or desire to become paid 
officers of philanthropic agencies. Field 
practice will show how the same prob- 
lems, which confront social workers, re- 
‘peat themselves only in a smaller way in 
the families. and individual. To the 
training in both theory and practice two 
years are devoted. The theoretical work 
in pedagogy, social questions, economics 
and domestic science, is supplemented in 
the first year by kindergarten and day 
nursery work, and in the second year by 
a special training gained through work- 
ing at different social agencies, like the 
Bureau of Charity, juvenile court com- 
mittees, relief and aid societies. All 
these agencies hope to get a staff of ex- 
perienced helpers and workers through 
their co-operation with the school. The 
state’s schools, through which the girls 

“have to pass prior to their admission 
hhave very little of the modern spirit. In 
contrast too with the great variety of 
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courses in the state /yzewms, the courses 
are restricted in number and carefully 
selected. They are however most appro- 
priate for women, since they present not 
only a picture of the development of 
modern society, but emphasize particu- 
larly woman’s position. 

The director, Dr. Alice Salomon, is 
one of the most able and conservative 
leaders of German women. There is a 
good attendance at the new school. 


THE RUDOWITZ CASE 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The decision of Secretary Root to deny 
the demand of the Russian government 
for the extradition of Christian Rudowitz 
is a great relief to all true Americans, 
and thousands of their foreign born fel- 
low citizens all over the land. The right 
of asylum for political refugees was at 
stake in the case of this Lutheran Protest- 
ant peasant. The extradition was de- 
manded on the ground that he had been 
identified as one of a band of twelve or 
fifteen marauders who were guilty of 
three homicides, arson and robbery in 
the village of Beren, Courland, in Janu- 
ary, 1906. The defendant denied the 
charges of personal participation in the 
alleged crimes and submitted proof that 
Courland was then in a state of tem- 
porarily successful insurrection, and that 
the killing was ordered by the revolu- 
tionary party then in control, as an exe- 
cution of spies who had betrayed many 
of their own people into the hands of the 
military authorities by whom they were 
summarily shot. 

The evidence upon which the whole 
case hinged was in the form of deposi- 
tions taken in Russia and submitted by 
the government to the United States 
commissioner at Chicago. So well 
grounded were the suspicions with which 
it was regarded, that the whole record of 
the testimony was submitted to John H. 
Wigmore, dean of the Northwestern 
University Law School, one of the 
highest legal authorities in Ameri- 
ca, and author of one of the principal 
American text books on evidence. His 
careful analysis of the voluminous record 
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in the case led him to conclude that while 
Rudowitz was a member of the revolu- 
tionary committee and voted for the 
execution of the spies, the evidence 
identifying him as one of the party 
charged with the killing “is too slight to 
be of any value”; that “there is no evi- 
dence of marauding or neighborhood 
feuds or common depredation on the 
part of this or any other band in any 
part of the evidence for the prosecution” ; 
that there is conclusive evidence of a 
temporarily uccessful revolution “giving 
the military forces of the national gov- 
ernment under their system certain rights 
of summary execution, and correspond- 
ingly giving such rights to the revolu- 
tionists, so as to fix upon their acts of 
summary force, if duly authorized by 
their officers, as revolutionary acts of 
force.” These facts justified Dean Wig- 
more in concluding that “the killing was 
a purely political act, the arson was also 
ordered politically, being a customary in- 
cident similar to the existing govern- 
ment’s own punitive practice in such 
cases.” 

The suspicions based upon such facts 
in this and other cases, aroused the Amer- 
ican spirit against the apparent attempt 
of the Russian government to secure the 
extradition of many political refugees on 
poorly substantiated charges of being 
common criminals. Hundreds of men 
and women faced the possibility of being 
forced to change their names and hide 
themselves. Great mass meetings were 
held in the principal cities to protest not 
only against the extradition of Rudowitz, 
but against the continuation of the pres- 
ent treaty with Russia under which it 
was asked. Conservative citizens, to the 
American manor born, such as President 
Cyrus Northrup of the University of 
Minnesota, W. H. Huestis of Minneapo- 
lis, Charles Cheney Hyde, professor of 
International Law at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Councillor W. J. Calhoun of 
Chicago, joined their protests with those 
of recently arrived refugees and such 
friends of theirs as Jane Addams, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones and Dr. Emil G. Hirsch. 
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But beneath the value set upon this popu- 
lar agitation for the defense of the right 
of asylum in America, was the confidence 
that there was good law under the case 
for Rudowitz, which- would surely de- 
termine the decision of so good a lawyer 
as the secretary of state. 

Now that this confidence has been con- 
firmed, the question is being validly 
raised by the press whether the qualifica- 
tions exacted of those appointed to 
United States commissionerships are as 
high as was originally demanded for the 
delicate and difficult duties of that office. 
It is pointed out that when in 1793 Con- 
gress first authorized such appointments 
by the circuit courts, it defined the quali- 
fications of those eligible as “discreet 
persons, learned in the law.” Later acts, 
however, dropped the requirement that 
they should be “learned in the law” and 
continued the reference to “discreet per- 
sons.” In substituting “United States 
commissioners” appointed by the district 
courts for the commissioners of the cir- 
cuit courts in 1896, Congress provided 
only that no United States marshal, 
bailiff or janitor of a building, or cer- 
tain other federal employes should hold 
the office. Some of the most eminent 
lawyers, who publicly joined in protest- 
ing against the extradition of Rudowitz, 
took occasion to criticise the appoint- 
ment to this office of men not trained in 
the law, and inexperienced in the sifting 
of evidence, whose decisions, involving 
the liberty and life of men, must be based 
entirely upon the knowledge of the laws 
of evidence. Certainly this case should 
lead either to stricter definition of the 
qualifications for United States commis- 
sionerships or to far greater care in the 
appointments to that important office. 
Moreover, the injustice of putting upon a 
political refugee the burden of proof that 
he is such has been made manifest in this 
case. For to do so Rudowitz would have 
been compelled not only to bring his evi- 
dence from Russia, but also to expose to 
certain death those whom he would have 
been compelled to name as his compa- 
triots in the struggle for liberty. 
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SAVINGS BANK LEGISLA- 
TION: WHAT IS NEEDED? 


JAMES H. HAMILTON’ 


Headworker of the University Settlement 


“Everything speaks for and nothing 
against the post office savings bank,” 
writes Professor J. Conrad of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. This is strong testi- 
mony from a German economist who is a 
careful student in the field of social 
economics, and who lives in a country 
which has a splendid system of municipal 
savings banks. But if one looks beyond 
Prussia and Saxony into the province of 
Posen he sees great stretches of neglected 
territory. And in this country if one 
looks beyond Massachusetts, with its 
much praised trustee savings system, 
into New York and Pennsylvania he sees 
much to be desired,—and if he looks still 
further west he finds a sadder neglect 
than the neglect of free popular educa- 
tion in darkest Russia. 

If we fully comprehend the fact that 
the savings bank is an educational, and 
not a commercial institution we will see 
at once that the law of supply and de- 
mand cannot properly regulate its 
growth. We will see on the contrary 
that if left to local initiative by either 
municipalities or trustees, the banks will 
likely appear where they are least needed 
and fail to appear where they are most 
needed, and the need of a general federal 
system, or a postal system, which will 
leave no neglected spots becomes per- 
fectly clear. “Everything speaks for the 
post office savings bank.” 

Postmaster General Meyer, in his arti- 
cle in the August number of the North 
American Review, presents this country’s 
need of a postal savings system in a very 
attractive and convincing way. I think, 
however, that the educational aspects merit 
more emphasis and more extended treat- 
ment. The public, I think, needs to rec- 
ognize this institution not alone as the 
often successful rival of the saloon, the 
enemy of dissipating and destructive 
spending, but it needs also to recognize 
its relationship to the strong type of citi- 


1Author of Savings and Savings Institutions ; 
Macmillan, 1902. Pp. 43 Price $2.25. This 
book can be obtained at publisher’s price through 
the offices of CHARITIES AND THB COMMONS. 
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zen, with resisting power against the 
petty immediate wants in the interest of 
greater economic security, the type that 
can save against the rainy day, the week 
of sickness, and the declining powers of 
the later years of life. 

In my own judgment the highest func- 
tion of the savings bank is to lead the 
workman back to the ownership of his 
tools, or since that is not literally possi- 
ble, to a share in the ownership of the 
productive forces of society. The work- 
man may not recognize in the share of 
stock, the bond, the equity in a title to 
real estate, the successor to the tools his 
forefather kept stored in his cottage. 
When he has been brought to see it and 
to make such ownership the goal of his 
ambition, his tribute of devotion to his 
wife and children, he will be a stronger 
and a better man in every respect, -and 
the multiplication of this kind of citizen 
is as worthy an object of education as 
the spread of a rudimentary knowledge of 
letters. Universal proprietorship is no 
less desirable, from the social point of 
view, than universal education. The pur- 
pose of the savings bank is therefore not 
so much to instill the idea of hoarding 
for future spending, but of investing to 
increase the permanent income. 

Having this in mind the provision of 
the English postal savings system for in- 
vesting in government stocks for the de- 
positor on his request is fully warranted, 
and even more so the French provision for 
investment of the excess of deposits over 
the legal maximum in government stocks 
without request. The deposit account it- 
self represents investment,—by trustees 
on behalf of the depositors. But the de- 
positor should eventually become a con- 
scious owner on his own account. It 
would seem most proper that he be sup- 
plied with information which would en- 
able him to form an independent judg- 
ment as to different securities, and the 
savings bank might very well act for him 
in making his first investment. 

The one departure from precedent in 
Mr. Meyer’s bill is in the investment of 
funds. It contemplates a system of loans 
to the local banks with a view to “keep- 
ing the money at home.” The departure 
from the practice of investing in govern- 
ment securities may be good for the ob- 
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ject intended, which relates to the inci- 
dents rather than the primary object of 
savings bank administration. It seems to 
me most unfortunate that, Mr. Meyer 
should have selected a form of invest- 
ment that would tend to defeat the pri- 
mary object of savings banks in the nec- 
essarily low rate of interest. I think he 
must fail to fully realize that the savings 
bank is to educate the propertyless to 
become proprietors, to appreciate the 
need of supplementing the earnings of 
labor by income from accumulated capi- 
tal, and not to serve as a mere place for 
hoarding. It is the interest rate that 
tickles this dormant sense into life. It 
seems to me a pity that he did not see in 
the example of the municipal savings 
banks in Germany and of our own trustee 
banks, which invest chiefly in real estate 
mortgages, a way of reaching the one 
object without injury to the other. This 
would be a departure from the general 
practice of postal savings systems which 
would at once “keep the money at home,” 
and insure a higher rate of interest than 
the yield of government securities. Mon- 
ey thus invested would get back into the 
channels of trade as readily as if it were 
loaned to the local banks, and with much 
less objection, and the rate of interest 
would probably be about double. The 
yield should be four per cent against the 
two per cent proposed by the postmaster 
general’s measure. ~ 

It is certainly most refreshing and en- 
couraging to listen to the promise of leg- 
islation that extends its benefits immiedi- 
ately to the common people, which con- 
tains the hope of more social solidarity. 
A comparison of our policies with those 
of old world countries in this respect is 
not comforting to our patriotic pride. It 
seems time that we were less laggard 
and that we should haye more courage 
to experiment. The promise made by all 
political parties of a postal savings bank 
is probably the most encouraging sign 
we have had. It would be much more 
encouraging if the measure that is prom- 
ised contained more of the results of bold 
experiment in other countries and con- 
tained more of an original and experi- 
mental nature that promises a more pro- 
nounced application of the true princi- 
ple of savings banks, and that fosters a 
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clearer popular understanding of that. 
principle. It is equally important that 
the principle be brought out in clear re- 
lief from the point of view of the ad- 
ministration and of the patrons. The ad- 
ministration needs clearly to understand 
that it is not conducting a banking busi- 
ness but giving education in thrift, and 
the youthful and other patrons need to 
understand that thev are being led in the 
direction of economic independence. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION: 


Reviewed by HELEN F. GREENE 


It is a long look forward and a wide 
one that Dr. Colin A. Scott takes in So- 
cial Education and one that social work- 
ers other than the teachers for whom the 
book was primarily written, will find 
themselves enriched by sharing. 

The school as a special organ of a con- 
stantly changing social order, must it- 
self be easily capable of change. Instead 
of the uniformity on which the clan and 
early religions insisted must come the 
great variety of characters and capacities 
which the modern highly differentiated 
state demands. 

How shall the school, called into exist- 
ence by society for its own service and 
protection, most effectively educate the 
formers of the “New Society’? 

Turning to real life for an answer we 
find that “society at its best organizes it- 
self in groups in which each individual 
in the various groups to which he may 
belong finds himself in contact with 
others whose weakness he supplements 
or whose greater powers he depends 
upon.” “If the school is to prepare for 
society as it is, it would be natural to 
expect that some such form of social ac- 
tivity, however embryonic, should be 
found as a necessary feature of its life.” 
“The group must be capable of going to: 
pieces, a thing it cannot do if it is to de- 
pend on the authoritative backing or con- 
straint of the teacher. Indeed it is only 
when it can go to pieces that there is any 
reality in the effort to hold it together.” 
“True responsibility and even obedience 


Social Education by Colin A. Scott, Boston, 
1908. Pp. 300. Price $1.50. This book may be- 
obtained at publisher’s price through the offices of? 
CHARITIES AND THH COMMONS. 
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of the highest type is felt only when the 
group is free.” 
, The positive view of liberty and inde- 
endence is urged, not the negative one 
which teachers,—and he might have add- 
ed club leaders,—are too prone to take. 
“Tf children are to be trained socially, 
they must feel the full effects of social 
¢auses,—not merely of society at large, 
but especially those of the embryonic so- 
ciety of child life to which they belong. 
They must study these effects practically, 
and must see to what extent, as social 
beings, they are real causes themselves. 
It is on a basis of experience of this kind 
that they can best interpret the larger 
and more complex life of adult society 
and the state.” 

Declaring social serviceableness and 
the highest development of personality 
“to be the aims of the school, he urges 
that there shall be some test of its success 
in securing these.” “This test can be 
found only in the extent to which pupils, 
when freed from the oversight and be- 
nevolent coercion of the teacher, can use 
the knowledge and carry out the habits 
and ideals which it is the aim of the 
school to foster and protect.” 

In the three succeeding chapters, three 
types of school in which the social spirit 
has been specially manifest are criticized 
according to this test. The schools are: 
(1) Abbotsholme, the “monarchy,” un- 
der the principalship of Dr. Cecil Reddie; 
(2) The George Junior Republic; (3) 
The Dewey School. 

In each he finds “elements of a high 
degree of social value, and an approxi- 
mate solution of the problem of educa- 
tive social organization.” 

But it is in the two following chapters 
on Organized Group Work, fragments of 
which appeared in the Social Education 
Quarterly of March, 1907, that Dr. Scott 
makes his own most valuable contribution 
to the problem. It is an attempt to show 
how it is possible, “even with crowded 
classes and without special equipment, 
to obtain in the people’s schools, those 
co-operative and self-sustaining motives 
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which are worthy, of democracy and best 

able to measure the teachers’ work.” 
The experiences which he describes he 

calls “experiments simply in the sense 


that all life is experimental, and they 


were devised with the view that the de- 
velopment of intention and resourceful- 
ness on the part of the pupil is the great- 
est and most undeniable duty of any 
form of education.” 

The method was as follows: Each 
teacher said to her class: “If you had time 
given to you fgr something that you en- 
joy doing, and that you think worth 
while, what should you choose to do? 

“When you have decided how you 
would spend the time, come and tell me 
about your plan. You may come all to- 
gether, or in groups, or each by himself; 
but whatever you say you want to do, 
you must tell the length of time you will 
need to finish it, and how you expect 
to doit.” 

A most varied and interesting set of 
plans resulted. A printing group; cook- 
ing groups; groups for bookbinding; 
many for the writing and giving of plays, 
suggestive of the festival work of the 
Ethical Culture School, which has al- 
ready been so helpful to club leaders. 

The history of these groups, their hu- 
man and humorous experiences :—of the 
child who was “bossy” and the way in 
which the group handled her,—are given 
in delightful detail and carry conviction 
with them as to the worth of the method. 

To one judging socially and not peda- 
gogically the closing chapter on The Edu- 
cation of the Conscience is disappointing. 
It seems to keep too much to the idea of 
personal morality as an end rather than 
as a means to the more vital and individu- 
ally inspiring and healthful social morali- 
ty; and to admit of the implication that 
the moral side of school life is a thing 
at least a little apart, rather than finding, 
when given a teacher with the right spirit, 
that, to quote Dr. Dewey, “every inci- 
dent of school life is pregnant with ethi- 
tal lite? 


PITTSBURGH SURVEY 
INTRODUCTORY TO THIS ISSUE 


This second Pittsburgh issue deals with certain physical necessities 
of a wage earning population. It shows a city struggling for the things 
which primitive men have ready to hand,—clear air, clean water, pure foods, 
shelter and a foothold of earth. Thus we have in Pittsburgh a smoke 
campaign, a typhoid movement and the administrative problems of the 
Bureau of Health in milk and meat inspection; thus we have the necessity 
for sanitary regulation of dwellings wherever people live dense or deep, 
whether squatters’ shanties such as those of Skunk Hollow or company 
houses such as those of Painter’s Row, whether city tenements or mill-town 
lodgings ; and the necessity further for increased numbers of low-cost dwell- 
ings. Similarly, flood prevention, traction development, bridge building and 
the like are so many efforts to expand, or conquer the difficulties of, the 
town’s corrugated floor. 

The first issue of this series, that of January 2, pointed out that with 
the moving into Pittsburgh of new and immigrant peoples, the spirit of 
the frontier and of the mining camp possessed the wage-earning population. 
This spirit has characterized civic development. Wherever there has been 
profit in public service, private enterprises have staked their claims to per- 
form it. While the biggest men of the community have made steel, other 
men have built water companies, thrown bridges across the rivers, erected 
inclines and laid sectional car lines. To bring system and larger public 
utility out of these heterogeneous units, has become the present governmental 
problem of the city. 

In a sense, this situation is repeated with respect to the institutions 
transplanted into Pittsburgh, or initiated there, to meet the cultural and 
‘social needs of the community. Thus we have local aldermen’s courts, 
unco-ordinated charitable enterprises, and a ward system of schools. The 
trend of the decade here, too, is obviously toward system,;—toward a munici- 
palization of lower courts, an expansion of the health service, an association 
of charities, a city system as against a vestry system of schools, a civic 
improvement commission that will focalize public sentiment in all move- 
ments for municipal improvement. 


In the third and final issue of the series, that of March 2, the emphasis 
will be transferred from the civic to the industrial well-being of the wage- 
earning population,—the vital and irrepressible issues of hours, wages, fac- 
tory inspection, accidents and the cost of living. 

A supplementary group of studies,—of the libraries, schools, play- 
grounds and children’s institutions of Pittsburgh,—will also be published in 
the issue of March 2. 
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THE PLACE AND ITS SOCIAL FORCES. 


j FORT PITT IN 1759. te, 
} : The first town plan of the Point of Pittsburgh. 


The second of three special issues of Charities and The Commons, presenting the gist of the 
findings of the Pittsburgh Survey, as to conditions of life and labor among the wage-earning population 


of the Pennsylvania Steel District. 
I. JANUARY 2—THE PEOPLE. II. FEBRUARY 6—THE PLACE. III. MARCH 2—THE WORK. 
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A CITY COMING TO ITSELF 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


HEAD OF SOUTH END HOUSE, BOSTON 


The capacity for being seen with the 
eye in the large, which New York in her 
sky scrapers has purchased at so great a 
price, is the birthright of Pittsburgh. 
Where from so many different points one 
sees the involved panorama of the rivers, 
the various long ascents and steep bluffs, 
the visible signs everywhere of move- 
ment, of immense forces at work,—the 
pillars of smoke by day, and at night the 
pillars of fire against the background of 
hillsides strewn with jets of light,—one 
comes to have the convincing sense of a 
city which in its ensemble is quite as real 
a thing as are the separate forces which 
-go to make it up. 

The Allegheny River, providing a 
broad, open space up and down and 
across which much of this drama of mod- 
ern world industry may be viewed, has at 
last come to mean not separation but iden- 
tity of the population on either side of 
it. If the banks of the river were im- 
‘proved, it might easily be sentimentally 
as well as economically one of the most 
important common possessions of the old 
and the new sections of Greater Pitts- 
‘burgh. 

This tendency of cities to reach out 
and include their present suburbs, and 
-even the territory where their future sub- 
urbs are to be,—a tendency which a few 
years ago was mocked at,—is in these 
days seen to be normal and wise. The 
proper planning of the city’s layout, the 
proper adjustment of civic stress upon 
the different types of people in a great 
urban community, demand the inclusion 
of the suburbs. Greater Pittsburgh is 
‘less satisfactory than Greater New York 
and Greater Chicago, only because it is 
Jess inclusive than they. Some important 
suburbs of old Pittsburgh are not includ- 
ed, and the suburbs of Allegheny are 
nearly all outside. The latter omission is 
‘particularly unfortunate as it is doubtful 
whether Allegheny by itself will raise the 
average civic and moral standard of the 
‘greater city. It is regrettable too that 
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Allegheny continues to show reluctance 
in making common cause with her larger 
neighbor. The toll bridges and the many 
obstacles against making them free, seem 
to typify the difficulty of intercommuni- 
cation. The two towns, however, so 
clearly belong together that this feeling 
of clan cannot long survive. From near- 
ly every commercial point of view that is 
worth considering Allegheny is dependent 
upon Pittsburgh. In the few exceptional 
instances, as in the case of two or three 
large stores, Pittsburgh recognizes a 
measure of dependence upon Allegheny. 
It is interesting that those of the old 
families connected with Pittsburgh indus- 
tries who still insist on having town 
houses, reside on the Allegheny parks or 
commons. 

A strong sense of corporate individu- 
ality comes to any community that is ar- 
rested by the challenge of great tasks. 
One of the influences leading to the crea- 
tion of the greater city was the widening 
of the territory administered industrially 
from Pittsburgh. The best oil wells are 
now south rather than north of Pitts- 
burgh, and the center of the coal regions 
is fast passing from the southeast to 
southwest and on into West Virginia. 
The necessity of easy transfer of iron ore 
from the Superior region is bringing up 
insistently the proposal of a canal to Lake 
Erie, so as to match some of Cleveland’s 
special advantages. The nine-foot chan- 
nel for the whole length of the Ohio will 
enable Pittsburgh’s long arm to reach out 
and touch that of Cincinnati. 

That the expansion of Pittsburgh was 
preceded and to some extent directed by 
a reform administration, has tended 
greatly to re-enforce the belief that Pitts- 
burgh is moving organically toward the 
better day in her public affairs. This is 
the first successful movement for mu- 
nicipal reform in a generation. As I 
pointed out in my first article, it got 
its immediate stimulus out of the impu- 
dent interference of the state machine in 
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unseating a mayor who had been elected 
by an opposing local faction, and setting 
up a “recorder” in his place. Carried out 
under the forms of legislation, this act 
stung Pittsburgh people into a new feel- 
ing of municipal self-respect and led to 
their electing on a Democratic ticket 
George W. Guthrie, who had been for 
many years actively interested in the 
cause of municipal reform. Mr. Guth- 
rie’s family, like the Quincys of Boston, 
has been represented for three genera- 
tions in the office of mayor. 

Mayor Guthrie has made thorough ap- 
plication of the principles of civil service 
reform. He has introduced business 
methods in the awarding of all contracts, 
including the banking of the city’s funds. 
In a city where only a few years ago per- 
petual franchises were given to a street 
railway covering every section, Mayor 
Guthrie has, so far as the situation al- 
lowed, put in force the strictest new con- 
ception of the public interest in relation 
to public service corporations. He com- 
pelled the Pennsylvania Railroad to cease 
moving its trains through the middle of 
what is potentially the best downtown 
street in the city. The street railway 
company was required for the first time 
to clean and repair the streets, to meet 
the cost of changes required by the work 
of city departments, and to pay bridge 
tolls. Loose and costly business methods 
in the city departments were radically 
checked, and accounts with long arrear- 
ages involving heavy interest losses to the 
city, were brought up to date. The cost 
of electric lighting to the city has been 
reduced from ninety-six to seventy-two 
dollars a lamp. Economies have been 
effected through having the city do some 
of its own asphalt paving and water-pipe 
laying. 

Along with economical departmental 
service have gone the intelligent and ef- 
fective efforts, which will be explained 
in other survey reports, for improving 
the water supply, abating the smoke nuis- 
ance, combating typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis by wholesale inroads upon almost 
unbelievable sanitary evils, and for re- 
straining and punishing the exploiters of 
prostitution. 

Not all American reform administra- 
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tions can report a decline of two mills in 
the rate of taxation. Had Pittsburgh not 
been compelled to shoulder a special bur- 
den in including Allegheny’s large muni- 
cipal costs accompanied with low prop- 
erty valuation, Mayor Guthrie would 
have held the rate at this low point. 

Under the new charter the mayor can- 
not succeed himself; so that the question 
whether Mayor Guthrie could be success- 
ful with the enlarged electorate is a the- 
oretical one. Even if the machine should 
be successful, a standard has been set 
which the citizens will remember and re- 
turn to. 

Under the determined leadership of 
A. Leo Weihl, a Voters’ League has em- 
ployed such methods for keeping 
proper standards before the voters as 
have been ‘successful in Chicago, Bos- 
ton and other cities. Within a few 
weeks, after a year or more of clever 
and determined pursuit, seven members 
of councils and two bank officials 
have been arrested on a charge of brib- 
ery. The officers of the league state that 
this step is but the beginning. It is not 
claimed that this means anything more 
than the highly public-spirited activity of 
a few citizens, and it may be, as is cur- 
rently reported, that such activity became 
possible in that certain great financial in- 
terests decided to change their policy as 
to dealing with city officials. However it 
became possible it meant exposure and 
disgrace to a system which was rooted in 
traditions in Pittsburgh. Just as this 
tradition was broken once in the election 
of Mayor Guthrie as a result of a bitter 
sting to the self-respect of the city; so 
now there is a cheering prospect that this 
poisoned goad will rouse and mobilize 
an instinct for carrying moral reforms to 
the limit which is very powerful in Pitts- 
burgh when a situation forces the issue. 

The present phase of political chicanery 
touches the banks, and the reaction 
against it will be re-enforced by the grow- 
ing concern of the community in the face 
of bank defalcations amounting alto- 
gether to not less than five million dol- 
lars within the past four years, some if 
not all of which involved mysterious po- 
litical complications. 

Such an extreme outbreak of crime is 
related to the transition stage through. 
which the city is passing. Along with. 


~~ 


GEORGE W. GUTHRIE. 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. 


the intoxicating accumulation and ex- 
penditure of wealth, the old type of dom- 
inating, watchful, industrial and financial 
leader has disappeared,—that which is 
typified by Mr. Carnegie, B. F. Jones,— 
whose firm continues the largest inde- 
pendent steel concern in Pittsburgh,—the 
Parks, the Moorheads, the Olivers, the 
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Laughlins. The large industrial inter- 
ests are in the main turned into bureau- 
cracies whose plans in detail are decided 
in New York, and whose officials must 
guide their public actions so as to serve 
the corporations’ interests. The mer- 
chants and professional men of the city 
who have always deferred to the manu- 
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facturers, have only recently begun to as- 
sert themselves. It is perhaps natural 
that civic co-operation should make a 
more effective appeal to the merchants 
than the manufacturers, the merchants’ 
constituency and scene of action being 
very largely local. Mayor Guthrie’s elec- 
tion was a result of this new organized 
element in the life of the city. His work 
has in the nature of the case been largely 
the lopping off of old evils and the piec- 
ing together of a system of administration 
which shall embody standards of honesty 
and business efficiency. 

Will the people of Pittsburgh be ready 
for the further stage of sound recon- 
struction, for the unified, organic devel- 
opment of the city as a thing in itself; 
for the application to the common wel- 
fare of those coherent, adventurous prin- 
ciples which have made possible the mag- 
nificent prosperity of the few? The prop- 
er answer to this inquiry must regard the 
time perspective. A strong momentum 
of public spirit and social service from 
out of the past, Pittsburgh, in becoming 
a great population center, did not possess. 
But in the last ten years the progress of 
this community, to one who can test it 
in varied and intimate ways, has proved 
in such matters highly significant and 
promising. 

There are significant results, for in- 
stance, of the collective action of business 
men for the enhancement of the general 
interests of the city. Such effort leads 
first indirectly and then directly to the 
improvement of the city as a place in 
which to live. 

Two considerable changes in the layout 
of the downtown part of the city have 
been brought about by special branches 
of trade. The wholesale grocers and the 
wholesale provision men have been for 
generations located on Liberty and Penn 
avenues west of the Union Station. Re- 
cently the latter have taken possession of 
a territory beginning a few blocks farther 
east and reaching for a quarter of a mile 
along Penn avenue, and through to the 
Allegheny River. A large number of the 
meanest tenement houses have been swept 
away by this process, and facilities pro- 
vided for receiving and distributing 
fruits and vegetables, a distinct gain 
toward a hygienic urban commissariat. 
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The wholesale grocers have cleaned up 
an equally large and equally unsanitary 
tenement area on the South Side, and 
have built vast subdivided warehouses 
under a single general management. Per- 
haps the most important aspect of these 
great co-operative improvement plans is 
the suggestion they give of the capacity 
of Pittsburgh citizens for making other 
broad modifications in the structure of 
the city, such as the improvement of its 
river fronts, the proper planning of its 
thoroughfares and public centers, and 
above all the sanitary and adequate hous- 
ing of its industrial population. 

It is indeed by its bold pioneering in 
such directions as these that the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, chiefly 
under the leadership of H. D. W. Eng- 
lish, has come to have an ever-growing 
authority in Pittsburgh, and a rather 
unique reputation and influence in other 
parts of the country. Greater Pitts- 
burgh, as it is, with the provision for 
further expansion from time to time, is 
largely the result of the chamber’s per- 
sistent effort. The improvement of the 
Ohio River which is to be undertaken at 
once by the national government, and 
the organization of a company to build 
the canal to Lake Erie, are also results 
of its initiative. The reduction of the 
smoke nuisance, the provision of a prop- 
er system of sewage disposal, the study 
of plans for protection against floods, 
and, most noteworthy of all, the inclu- 
sion of the hygienic housing of the peo- 
ple in the list of the city’s chief economic 
problems, are among the statesmanlike 
undertakings which the chamber has 
been effectively promoting. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce is reinforced by local 
boards of trade covering the chief outly- 
ing sections of the city and including in 
their membership not only representa- 
tives of business carried on locally, but 
downtown business men who reside in 
the district. The boards of trade have 
been infected by the broad spirit of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and are in es- 
sence district improvement societies 
whose activities are focussed and for- 
warded by their business-like motrve and 
methods. 

It can hardly be that any city has ever 
had so great re-enforcement of its finer 


H. D. W. ENGLISH. 


Chairman, Civic Improvzment Commission, Pittsburgh. 


life from the beneficence of a private 
citizen as has Pittsburgh. Under the 
general title of Carnegie Institute are in- 
cluded a public library, a museum, an 
art gallery, and a music hall. These, un- 
der one roof, cover an area of five acres. 
At a little distance are the Carnegie 
Technical Schools with grounds cover- 
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ing thirty-six acres. The total sum 
which Mr. Carnegie has given these dif- 
ferent objects is upwards of $11,000,000. 

The hbrary contains 300,000 volumes. 
The annual circulation is nearly three 
times this number. The service rendered 
by the library is greatly increased by 
aggressive and ingenious missionary 


LEE S. SMITH. 


President, Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
Member Civic Improvement Commission. 


work. There are six well-equipped 
branch libraries with 170 distributing 
stations throughout the city. Half of 
these are in the shape of little reading 
clubs and home libraries for children, 
conducted by the library management it 
self. This branch of the library’s work 
has grown so much as to justify the 
establishment of a school for children’s 
librarians. The fact that the library ex- 
ists to discover and elicit new demands 
is made clear in the establishment of a 
“telephone reference,’ through which 
any person may have a subject looked 
up for him and a report quickly made. 
There are indeed more than sentimental 
reasons for the cherished feeling in Pitts- 
burgh that this is the bright particular 
exemplar of all the Carnegie libraries. 
The art gallery, some parts of which 
are of exceeding beauty, includes per 
manent exhibits of painting, sculpture 
and architecture. Its chief service to art 
thus far has consisted in a regular an- 
nual international exhibition of  paint- 
ings. A very suggestive plan is followed 
for interesting school children in the gal- 
leries and in pictures generally. A set 
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of photographs of the entire permanent 
collection is placed in one school after 
another for periods of two weeks each. 
It is expected that a continuous circuit 
will be kept up in this way requiring 
two years on each round. 

The museum stands among the four 
chief institutions of its kind in this coun- 
try. It is under expert and enterprising 
management. A considerable part of its 
collections have been gathered by its own 
expeditions. Like the art gallery, it ap- 
peals directly to the public schools by 
sending out circulating collections, con- 
ducting prize essay contests, and by car- 
rying on a young naturalists’ club. 

The music hall represents among this 
noble group of cultural agencies the one 
which simply continues the results of a 
significant phase of the city’s inherent 
growth; for since 1879 Pittsburgh has 
had some sort of worthy musical festi- 
val every year. The weekly free organ 
recitals are a commendable transfer to 
America of a well recognized form of 
municipal service in English cities. It 
is unfortunate for this purpose that the 
hall should not be more accessible to 


O. H. ALLERTON, JR. 


President, Pittsburgh Board of Trade, 
Member Civic Improvement Commission. 
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great numbers of people. The symphony 
concerts of the Pitsburgh Orchestra, 
whose seasons have continued during 
the past twelve years, are given partly in 
this hall and partly (in certain years) in 
the Exposition Building near the Point. 

The Carnegie Technical Schools rep- 
resent the farthest steps yet taken in this 
country in providing vocational training 
for those entering non-professional call- 
ings. Considering that the greatest 
weakness of the whole American scheme 
of education is precisely at this point, 
the progress of the Carnegie Schools is 
being watched with keen attention, on 
both the educational and the economic 
side, from all parts of the country. Thus 
far schools of applied design and of ap- 
plied science, a special vocational school 
for women, and a school for apprentices 
and journeymen, have made a strikingly 
successful beginning. All the schools 
are open day and evening. The present 
enrollment includes 2,000 students rep- 
resenting every state in the Union and 
many foreign countries. It can be said 
of the administration of the schools that 


T. E-BILLQUIST. 


Architect, 
Member Civic Improvement Commission. 
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JOHN W. BEATTY. 


Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 
Member Civic Improvement Commission. 


it is worthy of its opportunity. The staff 
of instructors shows a rare spirit of 
fresh initiative, of quick and varied 
flexibility of mind, and of thoroughgo- 
ing achievement. 

The University of Pittsburgh, is new 
in name but has in reality existed for 
more thanacentury. The institution has, 
however, not found Pittsburgh conditions 
conducive to academical development. 
Its engineering department has, some- 
what to the regret of the university au- 
thorities, been by far its most important 
feature. A strong effort is now being 
made to build it up into a university 
worthy of a great city. A new site has 
been purchased and an exceptionally in- 
teresting plan for the various buildings 
has been accepted. When completed 
these structures will describe a circle up 
and down a hillside looking out over 
Schenley Park, with an administration 
building modelled after the Parthenon 
as a crowning effect. 

The presence of all these educational 
institutions at the entrance of Schenley 
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Park, with its 420 acres, situated within 
twenty minutes’ ride by electric cars from 
the heart of the city and on the way to 
the chief residential sections of Greater 
Pittsburgh, creates a civic center with a 
condensed attractiveness and resourceful- 
ness that is already definitely re-enforcing 
the public imagination. 

All this cluster of enlightened agencies, 
however, to the discerning eye points by 
contrast to the ultimate, close analysis of 
economic as well as moral conditions 
among the people in all the less-favored 
sections of the city and in all the satel- 
lite industrial towns. The conception of 
a direct community of interest between 
employer and workman, particularly if 
the workman is a leader in his craft, be- 
gins to be visible as in a few streaks of 
dawn. But the mass of the unintelligible 
Hungarians and Slavs must be reached 
by the more generous and democratic 
sense of responsibility on the part of em- 
‘ployers and the more prosperous classes 
generally. The work of the next decade 
is to bring them on a really large scale 
into the circle of American citizenship 
and up to the essential standards of 
American home life. 

The touchstone of progress and suc- 
cess in this great enterprise lies first of 
all with the public schools. The public 
school system of Pittsburgh is in very 
many respects behind accepted standards. 
Its chief defects come out of the faulty 
system of administration. . Every ward 
has its local school board with the power 
of levying taxes, erecting buildings, and 
appointing teachers. This means that in 
some wards there is a good quality of 
instruction and properly developed cur- 
riculum, while other wards fall far short. 
It happens from this condition of things 
that in the working-class wards there is 
little or no provision for manual train- 
ing; and in general the points of greatest 
need are the most poorly supplied. Ob- 
jectionable political methods on the part 
of the local boards are pretty clearly in 
evidence; and such tendencies are by no 
means absent from the central board. 
Signs of progress are, however, becom- 
ing apparent here and there throughout 
the school system. The Carnegie Tech- 
nical Schools are having a powerful in- 
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fluence in this direction. In the South 
Side, under direct encouragement from 
this source, and with the co-operation of 
local manufacturers, an evening trade 
school has been opened. There have 
been experiments in the direction of 
medical inspection and school nursing. 
There is an active agitation among the 
teachers for a parental school. In gen- 
eral the whole problem of public school 
administration has been thrown open for 
debate by the appointment of a capable 
state commission to report upon the sub- 
ject. It is thought that for one thing it 
will recommend the practical abolition of 
the power of the local boards, so that 
they become simply visiting committees. 

The high school in Pittsburgh is and 
always has been an important educational 
influence. In popular sentiment, it occu- 
pies a place somewhat analogous to that 
of the College of the City of New York. 
In order to make its service as general 
as possible the present director sends to 
the parents of all children graduating 
from the grammar school an interesting 
printed statement of the concrete objects 
and value of the high school. The press- 
ure of the demands of industry as against 
the attraction of general studies is of 
course keenly felt. An evening high 
school with a definitely vocational trend 
has recently made an encouraging begin- 
ning. 

The Pennsylvania method of combin- 
ing public subsidy with private initiative 
is followed in connection with the kinder- 
gartens. A private association has su- 
pervision of all the kindergartens in the 
public schools as well as of some carried 
on in private institutions. There are al- 
together eighty-one kindergartens in this 
system. It is felt that, at least in the 
early stages, this method of control brings 
better standards of teaching and assures 
such collateral work as visiting in the 
children’s homes and conducting mothers’ 
meetings. It is needless to say, however, 
that in the long run such a division of re- 
sponsibility will be injurious in point of 
effective service and of a proper sense of 
responsibility in the public administrative 
officers. 

This sort of apprehension is all that 
qualifies in the least one’s impression of 
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the admirable work of the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association. Its activity be- 
gan twelve years ago, and now,—with an 
off-shoot in Allegheny,—includes the ad- 
ministration of six well-equipped recrea- 
tion parks, twenty-four vacation schools 
held in school buildings, and a number of 
small playgrounds. The center of the 
system is the site of an old arsenal, thirty 


acres in extent, in the midst of a great 
working class district. At every point in 
all this work, discriminating effort is 


made to achieve positive educational re- 
sults as well as to bring healthful enjoy- 
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ment to the largest possible number of 
persons. In this respect, as well as in 
the definite prospect of appropriations 
sufficient to provide every now neglected 
section of the city with an ample play- 
ground, Pittsburgh stands at the fore- 
front in this most vital phase of educa- 
tional and civic advance. 

Like Chicago and other typical Ameri- 
can cities where men are deeply absorbed 
in business, women have contributed a 
particularly important share to public bet- 
terment work. The Civic Club of Alle- 
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gheny County, in which women have for 
the most part been the active spirits, and 
various women’s organizations, particu- 
larly the Twentieth Century Club and the 
Council of Jewish Women, have accom- 
plished many telling results in this di- 
rection. The Civic Club has the direct 
management of two people’s bath houses ; 
but its main service consists not in work 
of administration but rather in initiating 
enterprises to meet new problems as they 
arise, and then setting them loose to de- 
velop permanent organizations on their 
own account. In this way the club start- 
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ed the playground association, a munici- 
pal hospital for contagious dliseases, 
manual training in the public schools, a 
legal aid society, an open-air tubercu- 
losis camp, and a child labor association, 
beside having an active share 1n the crea- 
tion of the juvenile court and the secur- 
ing of progressive tenement-house legis- 
lation. 

In the field of charity and philanthropy 
Pittsburgh shows a very substantial de- 
gree of activity and earnest motive. Very 
much is needed, however, both in the way 
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of more enlightened specific and local ex- 
ecution and of broader co-operation for 
economy and completeness in each type 
of social service. The staff of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey has had the privilege of 
submitting to many institutions and 
agencies the accredited results of recent 
experience in other cities and countries. 
Such suggestions have been cordially re- 
ceived and in some instances at once act- 
ed upon. The Pittsburgh Associated 
Charities, which has been organized with- 
in the year, has secured the support of 
nearly every phase of charitable endeavor 
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in the city. It represents the immediate 
advantage which Pittsburgh, under the 
spur of organizations like the Civic Club, 
has taken of the Survey’s presentation 
of the practical conclusions of scientific 
charity.: The Associated Charities is so 
new that nothing can be said about re- 
sults in the ordinary sense; but in con- 
trast to the confusion which existed until 
a year ago, its clear cogent platform cov- 
ering both remedies and reforms, its 
straight appeal to the practical men, its 
strong representative board, and its fit 
and weli convinced executive officer, are 
achievements of the first order. 
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The development of the great filtration 
project has naturally stimulated other 
movements for the improvement ot the 
public health. In this direction the mu- 
nicipal health department is a broadly and 
consistently helpful influence. The fight 
against tuberculosis is carried on effect- 
ively by both public and private agencies. 
The special commission of experts ap- 
pointed by the mayor and aided financial- 
ly by the Sage Foundation for tracing 
causes of typhoid fever aside from the 
water supply, will render a most im- 
portant service to Pittsburgh as well as 
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to the whole country. The successful rec- 
ord of the filtration plant in greatly re- 
ducing the amount of typhoid in the city, 
gives added point to this scientific effort 
to rid out the last lurking places of in- 
fection. In general, however, it must be 
said that the “self- forgetful abandon with 
which many medical men in other Amer- 
ican cities are bringing their priceless 
knowledge to bear upon public unsanitary 
conditions and unhygienic ways of life,— 
a type of effort which both in motive 
and result may almost be taken as the 
test of a city’s progressive civilization,— 
has hardly as yet reached Pittsburgh. 
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The exceptions,—notable ones,—are of 
the sort that prove the rule. 

The co-ordination of charitable effort, 
both in its different kinds and in its dif- 
ferent localities, is a step which needs 
now to be followed by the federation of 
agencies for social upbuilding. The play- 
grounds which are fast becoming the 
headquarters of a kind of neighborhood 
guild, will furnish a substantial part of 
the material for this comprehensive social 
formation. In such enterprise, organ- 
ized local citizenship, especially as seen 
in the boards of trade, will undoubtedly 
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sourceful new individuals and new 
agencies, thus spreading throughout the 
city the new point of view in citizenship ; 
it would bring forward from the con- 
gested sections of the city those rear de- 
tachments of citizenship without which 
municipal reform must continue to be 
shallow and casual. In the development 
and extension of local social organization 
lies much of the promise of widespread 
growth of public spirit in Pittsburgh. The 
people have a distinct capacity for the in- 
valuable village type of loyalty. This 


can in due time with expanding experi- 
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afford valuable re-enforcement to the 
distinctively philanthropic motive. The 
settlement houses of which there are sev- 
eral, might naturally take the iead. Such 
a federation would ensure to each local 
agency information about the results of 
experience at every other; it would bring 
the momentum of concrete local knowl- 
edge to bear upon the public school sys- 
tem and other parts of the public admin- 
istration; it would draw into the work of 
constructive local betterment many re- 
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ence be made into the most enduring type 
of city loyalty,—that based on neighborly 
co-operation gradually extended and writ 
large but carrying with it always that 
sense of reality, that nearness to the soil, 
in which it began. 

Kingsley House was founded in 1894 
by Rev. George Hodges, now dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., but for twelve years a 
strong influence for realistic Christianity 
in Pittsburgh. It has grown to be an 
important center for progressive social 
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service, and from its commanding posi- 
tion on a hill looking over the business 
section of the city it exercises an influ- 
ence for social morality far beyond its 
immediate constituency. Its regularly 
organized work is gathered up into two 
large composite clubs, one having a 
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membership of 600 boys and young men, 
the other about as many girls and young 
women. An average of half the total 
membership appears at the house daily 
for gymnastic training, games, ‘ndiiatrial 
classes, discussions, music, etc. The ten- 
ement problem and the whole hygienic 
aspect of life among working people re- 
ceive penetrating and persistent atten- 
tion, and the importance of the service 
of the house in this direction is recog- 
nized throughout the city. Closely in- 
volved with such a campaign is the large 
country holiday work of this settlement, 
whereby some 4,000 persons are each 
summer provided for at a specially built 
and finely equipped vacation house. 

The Columbian School and Settlement 
which is farther up in the “Hill District,” 
is supported by public-spirited Jewish 
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citizens. The usual variety of clubs and 
classes is provided, and their opportuni- 
ties are received with even more than 
the usual eagerness by the children of 
recent Russian immigrants. Much at- 
tention is given to education in hygiene 
by means of a gymnasium, baths, and 
instructive district nursing, as well as 
through securing the enforcement of 
sanitary laws. This settlement has given 
special attention to the very useful func- 
tion of serving as pacemaker to the 
public schools, in the matter of evening 
industrial schools, recreative centers and 
vacation schools. 

The Soho Baths Settlement adjoins a 
new bath house just erected by the Civic 
Club, and designs to supplement its ser- 
vice through personal influence in the 
homes of the neighborhood. The Woods 
Run House in Allegheny has taken a 
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new start since separating its relief work 
from its work of neighborhood organi- 
zation. Covode House, also in Alle- 
gheny, is substantially the “industrial 
betterment” phase of the Heinz pickle 
factory. 

The churches of Pittsburgh, which, 
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now with a few exceptions seem to re- 
gard as a secular intrusion the introduc- 
tion of broad civic interests into their 
counsels, and thereby often appear 
shamefully indifferent in matters of pub- 
lic morality, could be led to take part in 
a campaign for a better home and neigh- 
borhood life, and would soon learn prac- 
tically the close bearing of all human 
facts upon character and spirit. Those 
ministers who preside over the costly 
and surprisingly numerous stone edifices 
throughout the East End, would thus be 
able to meet their most serious problem, 
that of bringing up young people with 
some practical sense of their responsi- 
bilities to the less favored. The down- 
town ministers, who are deep in gloom 
as to the future of their own parishes 
if not of the church in general, would 
begin to see how to touch and to serve 
the indifferent newcomers, and would 
make an effective claim on the suburban 
churches for assistance. 

The churches of Pittsburgh constitute 
an exceptionally important possibility in 
the direction of social reconstruction. 
Our canvass of the Protestant churches 
showed that a large proportion of them 
at least recognize the need of new forms 
of helpfulness and are making some ef- 
fort to meet it. A large number of pas- 
tors are already organizing their congre- 
gations for a somewhat broader social 
service. The Catholic churches are un- 
der the care of a noble-minded bishop 
who is doing his utmost to make the ex- 
isting system of the church provide for 
its vast inarticulate constituency. Many 
of the immigrant priests are sincere and 
sagacious men. The more progressive 
Jewish congregations do their full share 
in sustaining and advancing the public 
moral standards of the city and in pro- 
moting sound philanthropy. 

Yet among all the costly ecclesiastical 
structures,—the city is said to have $17,- 
000,000 invested in church buildings,— 
there are only three or four which have 
any adequate equipment for the promo- 
tion of human service or friendly asso- 
ciation. The responsibility of the rich 
congregations for re-enforcing the poor- 
er ones in their struggle against adverse 
conditions is scarcely recognized. 

The problem is:as in other cities. In 
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the most crowded sections, the nor- 
mal constituency of the Protestant 


churches has been swept away by the 
immigrant tide. In somewhat better 
conditioned neighborhoods, families 
have moved away and the homeless, 
neighborless lodger has taken their 
place. That is, the fundamental condi- 
tions which have created and directed 
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the churches have disappeared ; and only 
a broadly organized, well financed cam- 
paign can provide the fresh force, equip- 
ment, intelligence, which are indispensa- 
ble to the revolutionized situation. 

The suburban churches side-step the 
present crisis. They are sincere but 
other-worldly. One minister who is gen- 
uinely interested in foreign missions feels 
it much on his conscience to make his 
people care less about the Orient and 
more about the East End. A few preach- 
ers deal with a present-day, near-home 
kingdom of God. Some presented the 
results of the Survey to their people; 
more entered into solemn account of stock 
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at the time of the bribery arrests. The 
following of the churches is large, de- 
vout, loyal; but, on the whole, the church 
is a hospitable garrison to defend the 
faith, not a conquering army of right- 
eousness. 

Religion as being one-half the ingenui- 
ty and adventure of diversified personal 
service in every kind of neighborly and 
civic fellowship; the truth which Dr. 
Parkhurst long ago voiced, that the con- 
gregation is not the minister’s field but 
his force,—this is what has produced 
Pittsburgh’s small but heroic group of 
present civic leaders. A widespread con- 
tagion of it is what Pittsburgh needs 
more than anything else. In this the city 
must find its chief resource for bringing 
about and continuing a better order. The 
response of the churches to the sickening 
series of breaches of trust, to bribe giv- 
ing and bribe-taking, to the overwork 
that means debauchery, to the mill- 
owners’ Sabbath-breaking that breaks the 
mill-worker’s body and soul,—must be a 
bold relaxing from tradition and letting 
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their dynamic go free. The outcome 
would be a new synthesis which would 
overcome the weakness and shame of sec- 
tarianism, and give a broad, strong front 
to the city’s renascent moral life. 
Along with the detailed, patient, com- 
prehensive work that is needed to build 
up a moralized democracy, the industrial 
and commercial leaders of the communi- 
ty, including those who are the responsi- 
ble representatives of absentee capitalists 
and landlords, must rise to a far more 
generous, not to say discerning, concep- 
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tion of their opportunity. Big men of a 
generation ago said, “After us the del- 
uge,’’—they cut the forests off the Alle- 
ghenies, and Pittsburgh literally suffers 
the curse in destructive floods once or 
twice every year. he way of life in the 
local communities about many of the 
great steel plants is infallibly preparing 
for the near future a worse form of 
deluge in a mass of unfit, undervitalized, 
unproductive citizenship. It is but fair to 
say that the really big men of to-day in 
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Pittsburgh are passing beyond the atti- 
tude of indifference to the human prob- 
lem that confronts the captain of the in- 
dustrial army. Indeed, the past few 
years have brought about a distinctly re- 
ceptive point of view. The lesson to be 
learned and aggressively applied during 
the coming decade is that a great city’s 
industrial supremacy, no less than its 
moral well-being, depends largely upon 
the proper provisioning and sheltering 
of the industrial rank and file, along 
with training in capacity for citizenship 
and for associated self-help. 
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There have been stirring instances in 
the development of city life in this and 
other countries where a city deeply en- 
gaged in laying its material foundations, 
and suddenly finding itself not up to its 
own standard in other vital respects, has, 
by throwing a due share of its accumulat- 
ed energy and resource into the new chan- 
nels, been able to overleap intermediate 
stages which had been toilsomely worked 
out elsewhere. Such a magical achieve- 
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ment for the refinements of life has been 
made once in Pittsburgh through the sur- 
passing initiative of a single citizen. It 
now needs to be repeated and outdone by 
the main action of the body of responsible 
citizens, carrying with them representa- 
tives of every grade and type of the peo- 
ple, in the united, elated march of a great 
civic and human welfare movement. 
Strange as it may sound, this is the sort 
of social phenomenon that American city 
life is next going to present; and it may 
be that Pittsburgh will lead the way. 
There are elemental changes coming in 
the life of Pittsburgh. The new immi- 
grants will within a short generation be 
rising into social and political power, and 
their standards will in large part fix the 
moral and even the economic prospects . 
of the city. The special resources of 
western Pennsylvania in raw material 
will necessarily grow less, and its need of 
a more developed labor force become in- 
sistent. In any case immigration cannot 
indefinitely recruit the labor ranks; Pitts- 
burgh must learn to pay as it goes in 
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terms of men as of money. The ninety 
per cent, pure iron which Mr. Carnegie 
found in the waste of his competitor and 
secured by a long contract, is the ana- 
logue of what Pittsburgh must begin to 
discover in the native capacity of the chil- 
dren of its crude toilers. The protective 
tariff which for the past two decades has 
been like an evil divinity to intensify the 
haste to be rich, and to confuse and baffle 
all local public issues, is on an uncertain 
footing as never before. Already there 
are new American steel centers which will 
dispute for the market supremacy. 
Every one of these things will compel a 
moral reckoning, will constrain the city 
to the saving and enhancing of individual 
and collective human power. 

The historic sense newly awakened by 
the recent sesquicentennial celebration of 
the origin of the town; the downright, 
ingenuous pride of the people in its un- 
exampled achievements ; the inquiring at- 
titude of an ever increasing number of 
citizens; their inner assurance that the 
city will match its prosperity with civic 
well-being; a beginning on the part of 
the moral reserve force of the city, on the 
one hand, and its practical organizing 
power, on the other, to seek a new com- 
mon outlet; these provide momentum, 
amid many  counter-currents, for an 
ample hope. 

It is of special significance that, for 
the first time in this country, Pittsburgh 
secures the advantage of several careful- 
ly devised and closely related undertak- 
ings in the new science and art of social 
upbuilding. The welcome extended to 
the staff of the Survey by leading citizens 
at the beginning, and their willingness 
from first to last to listen to its hard 
sayings, have given the Survey much of 
its essential driving power. The joint 
meeting in Pittsburgh of the National 
Municipal League and the American 
Civic Association, resulting in a happy 
co-ordination of higher methods and 
higher aims of city administration, es- 
pecially in the session devoted to the 
Survey,—distinctly helped strengthen 
and confirm the beginnings of that new 
public consciousness which includes the 
greatness both of the city’s needs and of 
its opportunity. The civic exhibit which 
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went with this national gathering, dis- 
played under perfect conditions in the 
Carnegie Gallery, and setting forth as its 
chief feature the results of the Survey in 
the graphic, instantaneous, inescapable 
language of the workshop, established its 
lessons in the minds and imaginations of 
many thousands of those who in every 
rank go to make up Pittsburgh’s indus- 
trial forces. And now the appointment 
by Mayor Guthrie of a strong, represen- 
tative civic commission, with Mr. English 
as chairman, and such exceptionably cap- 
able and responsible men as are sum- 
moned in a great public emergency, to 
lead committees on public hygiene, hous- 
ing problems, rapid transit, municipal ef- 
ficiency, industrial casualties and over- 
strain, education, police courts, charitable 
institutions, neighborhood and_ district 
improvement agencies, and city plan- 
ning,—can hardly be construed otherwise 
than as the final precipitant of a new 
epoch of masterful humanism in the evo- 
lution of America’s distinctive industrial 
metropolis. 


Drawn by Joseph Stella. 
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In studying the civic improvement pos- 
sibilities of Pittsburgh, one is impressed 
by a curious mingling of antagonistic 
conditions. A wonderful natural pictur- 
esqueness is contrasted with the utmost 
industrial defilement, smoke and grime 
and refuse pervading one of the finest 
city sites in the world. Similarly great 
wealth and great squalor are side by 
side. Nation-wide business is done on 
very narrow streets. A royal munificence 
in public benefaction goes with a nig- 
gardliness that as yet denies to many 
children a decent playspace. Immense 
private houses, with the amplest grounds 
to be found perhaps in any great city, 
abut on meanly proportioned streets. One 
is impressed first by the hugeness of the 
city and then by its lack of coherence. 
It has been built up as an aggregation of 
integers, mighty, resourceful, pushing; 
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but lacking as yet in unity. That power, 
which is the keynote of the city, is not 
civic. It is not communal power but a 
dynamic individualism. 

But still steep hillsides close with mag- 
nificent self-assertion the vistas of busi- 
ness streets, still the mighty rivers, pol- 
luted with refuse though they be, flow in 
great streams to meet at the ‘Point’; 
still from heights there are views of sur- 
passing interest; and in the rolling coun- 
try that encompasses the city with ravine 
and wooded slope, there still remain 
gentle loveliness and restfulness in im- 
pressive contrast with the throbbing in- 
dustry of the town. ‘Thus, in spite of 
itself, picturesqueness such as even Ed- 
inburgh, the “queen city of Europe,” 
might envy is thrust upon Pittsburgh, and 
there is a surrounding beauty that Flor- 
ence might covet. 
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In the midst of this strange m agling 
of opposites, of great opportunities and 
fearful handicaps, of vast needs and vast 
resources there appears the gradual stir- 
ring of a new ideal. A civic conscious- 
ness is awaking and that social con- 
science which has heretofore operated in 
individuals merely is becoming popularly 
active. At this wonderfully nteresting 
juncture, the serious study of civic im- 
provement in Pittsburgh is to be made. 
What Pittsburgh wants, what she has 
done and dreamed, what she must do, as 
a community, for her improvement,— 
these are the questions for the citizens of 


center that is building there. Fifth, the 
suburban district. Sixth, the park re- 
quirements of the Greater City. Seventh, 
the community as a whole. 
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The business district of Pittsburgh is 
as restricted as that of an old world city 
bound in by compressing fortifications. 
But its boundaries are not to be readily 
moved like the works of men. They are 
the broad rivers and the obstructing hill. 
The district extending from the *Point,” 
where the rivers join, to the “Hump,” is 
approximately an equilateral triangle, of 
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Greater Pittsburgh if “greater” is to have 
all its true significance. 

In discussing them let us follow these 
most obvious divisions of the subject: 

First, the congested business district 
of Pittsburgh proper, that is, the pen- 
insula: its needs and its possibilities. 
Second, the slum district——a band of 
varying width that, regardless of inter- 
vening rivers, surrounds the business sec- 
tion. Third, the manufacturing area, 
very widely extended and therefore af- 
fecting the whole city. Fourth, the 
homes of wealth, typified by the East 
End, and the educational and cultural 


which the sides are less than half a mile 
in length. Into this small area is crowd- 
ed the business of an enormous manufac- 
turing center. Here the railroads and 
boats bring their passengers; here the 
trolley roads of the whole district con- 
verge; here reach the bridges with their 
continual traffic. The condition is simi- 
lar to that of Manhattan, except that in 
Pittsburgh the space in proportion to the 
business is even smaller. 

The pressure in such a restricted area 
is of a double character. There is a 
pressure for traffic room, and an equally 
insistent pressure for building sites. One 
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demand is as legitimate as the other. 
Therefore, although the streets are too 
narrow, relief must be sought rather by 
increasing their carrying efficiency than 
by. changing their dimensions or adding 
to their number. To accomplish this 
three plans have been under considera- 
tion. 

One, and an obvious one, is to increase 
the area of the business district by level- 
ing the low hill (the “Hump’’) that 
bounds it on the east. This plan seems 
now to have been abandoned. It would 
involve great cost, and it would not cer- 
tainly better conditions in the most 
crowded area. Furthermore, business 
has about climbed to the top of the hill 
already. 


the district, would carry them on into 
Allegheny to make their loops. 

It were better, however, that there 
should be no loops at all; that the cars 
should not “go out as they came in.” 
By the substitution of long through lines 
for the loops which are only a survival 
of other times and conditions, all the ad- 
vantages would be gained with none of 
the drawbacks of transferring the loops 
across the river. 

In the plans for a downtown subway 
loop, it is proposed that all the stations 
be located on private property, so putting 
no additional burden on the streets, and 
furthermore that the loop be open to the 
cars of all companies. This would give 
much relief; and as subways have 
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The other plans have to do with the 
trolley cars that come here from all sec- 
tions of the city. As most of the cars 
do not pass through the district, but go 
out as they came in, there are number- 
less “loops”, each of the various lines 
making a turn around two or three blocks, 
with the result that loop overlaps loop, 
and the cars interfere with one another as 
well as with general traffic. One plan 
would put many of the cars underground, 
in a subway, in the business district ; the 
other, while permitting them to traverse 


proved too successful in other cities to 
be regarded any longer as experimental, 
it seems that one here, properly con- 
structed and authorized with equal regard 
for financial and municipal interests, is 
a civic improvement necessary for Pitts- 
burgh’s business district. 

As it would take some years to con- 
truct the subway; and as the relief to the 
streets afforded by straightening out the 
surface car routes might be overbalanced 
by a rapid increase in the number of cars, 
it is necessary to consider other immedi- 
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ate measures for traffic relief. A round- 
ing of curb corners even at alleys, and 
the substitution of a well laid grooved 
rail for the present T-rail may be here 
suggested. With the grooved rail there is 
less temptation for» teamsters to use the 
car tracks, the tracks can be turned out 
mor” readily and the whole width of 
roadway is made available, instead of 
being divided as now into longitudinal 
sections. 

Costly as is the widening of streets, or 
the opening of new ones, such heroic 
measures are already being adopted for 
short distances in the peninsular dis- 
trict. or instance, tle city is complet- 
ing the widening of Sixth street, from 
Grant to Forbes, an improvement tend- 
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ing to facilitate a further eastward march 
of business. Of even more importance 
is the discussed and much needed provi- 
sion of a better outlet fo Grant boule- 
vard. This comparatively new boule- 
vard was designed to afford pleasant 
access to the East End on a thoroughfare 
free of car tracks, for those who drive 
or who ride in motor cars. But the 
boulevard itself can now be approached 
from the business district only by Seventh 
street, which is crowded with freight 
trafic, or by an ill paved narrow alley. 
The plan is to widen and repave the alley 
and thus carry the boulevard to Sixth 
street, which is slightly less crowded. 
Another interesting proposal is to give 
the boulevard, by means of a curving 
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bridge over the Pennsylvania tracks, di- 
rect access to the Union Station, which 
can now be reached only by a detour. 
These may be called local improvements, 
but they have a relation to the whole dis- 
trict, and are likely to be worth their con- 
siderable cost. 

A new retail shopping district is build- 
ing up in the East End, and by the erec- 
tion of great warehouses to the north 
along Penn avenue, and across the river 
on the South Side, a great part of the 
heavy wholesale trade has been removed 


from the “Point.” Nevertheless it is clear 
that the little trrangle, which is the busi- 
ness heart of Pittsburgh, will remain 
crowded; and that with all these meas 
ures taken, the normal growth of a few 
busy years will- produce a congestion 
demanding some radical measure of re- 
lief. Ultimately this might take the 
form of an elevated structure, or a sec- 
ond street-story for the tapering west- 
ern end of the plat. The area thus to be 
raised, and so given double capacity, is 
not very large, and the merest glance at 
the topography shows that the bridge 
near the “Point”, which strikes Pitts- 
burgh proper well above the street grade, 
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is about on a level with the top of the 
“Hump”. To build a second story over 
the intervening streets, reserving the 
lower story for heavy, slow moving traf- 
fic, giving to the abutting buildings two 
street floors—and thereby increasing 
their rent productiveness, would present 
no insurmountable difficulties either 
from the engineering or the financial 
point of view. It is a long look ahead, 
and perhaps not entirely desirable; but it 
would be a typically Pittsburghian thing 
to do. 


A TRIANGLE WHICH COULD BE MADE AN 
APPROACH TO THE “POINT”. 


THE HAMBURG WATER FRONT. 
A suggestion for Pittsburgh. 


In the limited space available, there 
can be no consideration of the commercial 
and industrial aspects of the waterfront; 
nor can there be a discussion of the pro- 
ject for a deep waterway from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans on the one hand, and 
from Pittsburgh to the Great Lakes and, 
via the barge canal, to New York on the 
other. These projects are mentioned 


only to emphasize the city’s need for safe- 
guarding and developing in some usefull 
way every foot of river frontage that it 
possesses. They would justify a careful 
and elaborate study of this problem, ever 
were the present river traffic less im- 
portant than it is, and were the need of 
breathing spots less urgent. 

As regards the traffic, slips might with 
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advantage be substituted for the present 
sloping bank and floating docks. One 
commission is studying this subject, and 
another the problem of floods. The re- 
ports of these commissions may be await- 
ed with confidence that their recommen- 
dations will mean improvement. Socio- 
logically and aesthetically, the gains will 
be indirect. 

As to breathing spaces, however, these 
gains would be direct, and the step to be 
taken is yet more obvious. A great deal 
of river frontage,—as along the Alle- 
gheny, under the elevated tracks,—is not 
now utilized. If would be nothing der- 
ogatory to the commercial greatness of 
Pittsburgh to turn this space into a park. 
Nobody thought London commercially 
decadent when the Thames embankment 
was built. Unused, waste space, in fact, 
reflects more seriously upon a city’s busi- 
ness enterprise than does the humanitar- 
ian or aesthetic use of it; and there is no 
better place for a park designed as a 
breathing space for shut-in workers, 
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than a river bank with its inevitable cur- 
rent of air. 

The crowding of Pittsburgh’s business 
district has resulted in exceedingly high 
land values. In the whole downtown 
section no open space, save the plaza be- 
fore the Union Station, has been preserv- 
ed for the use of the people. Public build- 
ines have been constructed flush with 
the walk, and the streets are cramped and 
narrow. No sumptuous effect is offered 
anywhere. One of the buildings, how- 
ever, the county court house, is the best 
work of H. H. Richardson. It stands on 
the “Hump,” at the eastern edge of the 
business district, overlooking to the north 
a tract that is not yet improved. Two 
other buildings, the city hall and post of- 
fice, are so out of date that new structures 
must soon take their places. Thus the 
opportunity has offered for a civic cen- 
ter group, and there are citizens who 
have dared to dream and plan. Unfor- 


tunately, however, the post office site has 
now been chosen at a place where it can- 


THE SITE OF THE PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER. 
The tower of the court house is to the left of the Frick Building. 


SKETCd OF CIVIC CENTER AS PROPOSED BY PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTS. 


PLAN OF PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER. 
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not be brought into a civic center scheme. 
When the choice was pending, the archi- 
tects, in whose hands the matter mainly 
rested, were not ready with a sufficiently 
definite plan. This failure has spurred 
them on, and they will not be caught 
napping again. A committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects has now worked out 
a civic center plan that is not merely 
spectacular, but which aims in practical 
ways to provide sufficiently wide, 
through avenues for the transportation 
lines to the business district. The plan 
will be best understood ‘from the ac- 
companying diagram. 

It would substitute for a mean and 
shabby portion of the city an ensemble 
beautiful and effective, and it would 
bring a large open space to the very edge 
of a poor tenement section. Owing to 
the local topography, the proximity of 
the improvement would not change the 
character of a large portion of that sec- 
tion; but it would bring civic art almost 
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to the doors of the residents of the 
neighborhood. My judgment is that the 
plan does not go far enough. I shall re- 
serve my supplementary suggestion, how- 
ever, for more appropriate consideration 
at another point in this paper. 

One more comment might be made 
upon the aesthetic possibilities of the 
business section before we pass to the 
tenement district. It is the universal ex- 
perience of towns that the first streets 
parallel the water courses. As the busi- 
ness portion of Pittsburgh is located on 
that tapering point of land where the 
rivers draw together at au acute angle, 
it follows that streets must meet at sim- 
ilar angles, and the cross streets multi- 
ply them. Very often at these intersec- 
tions, small triangles are formed, which 
might have been preserved as open 
spaces at slight expense before the de- 
mand for building room became so great. 
Although that opportunity has passed, the 
sharp building lot corners, with the con- 
spicuousness given by a directly ap- 
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proaching street, still offer to archi- 
tects an opportunity that is rare in 
American cities. Little advantage is 
taken of this opportunity. The Wabash 
Station is one illustration of how much 
more interesting from an architectural 
standpoint business Pittsburgh may some 
day be made. 


ne 


Completely surrounding the business 
district of Pittsburgh, in a belt of vary- 
ing width that disregards the intercept- 
ing river, is a section of mean streets, of 
crowded housing conditions, and if not 


of genuine poverty, at least of the 
discomforts which poverty elsewhere 
brings. This juxtaposition is a familiar 


phenomenon in urban development, for 
it is based on the social necessity that the 
least paid wage earners live within walk- 
ing distance of their work; on the will- 
ingness, and even desire, of the well-to- 
do to live at a distance from the noise 
and smoke of business sections; and on 
the attraction which the constant stim- 
ulus of “city” life exerts on those who 
have few other sources of entertainment. 
That the river sides do not relieve and 
break up this belt, is due in part to the 
local topography. Across the Allegheny, 
the land is low and subject to flood; 
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across the Monongahela, there is only 
a narrow strip between the river and the 
highlands that, rising steeply, offer sites 
with purer air and wider outlook but 
that must be reached by riding. Neither 
river is itself attractive as an outlook for 
residences. 

The civic improvement needs of this 
poorer and crowded district may be 
grouped under five general heads. These 
are: (a) municipal,—as the matter of 
street improvement; (b) housing,—with 
which this discussion does not attempt 
to deal; (c) playspace and opportunity 
for children; (d) park provision,—which 
may best be considered in connection 
with the similar needs of the whole com- 
munity; and (e) bathing facilities,— 
which here can be no more than men- 
tioned. 

(a) Municipal. The primary munici- 
pal need, in so far at least as the region 
adjacent to the Allegheny is concerned, 
is flood prevention. That is a city mat- 
ter plus a good deal else, which will be 
considered elsewhere in this issue. 

The street needs are many and press- 
ing. Conditions in this matter are ab- 
solutely disgraceful. Narrow streets are 
the rule in old Pittsburgh, and smooth 
pavements cannot be expected upon steep 
streets. But with all possible allowance 
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AN ITALIAN COURT IN THE HILL DISTRICT. 


for these facts, there is much that might 
be undone. The streets are not all 
steep. Steep streets can be kept clean, 
—more easily, indeed, than others. Cob- 
blestone pavements can be banished. 

Well laid brick pavements, or asphalt, 
or smooth wood blocks where practi- 
cable,—and all frequently flushed, are a 
necessity for this region. Cleanliness, 
too, should be the rule in the streets and 
alleys of the poorer sections; and it is 
here especially that the standard of muni- 
cipal administration in Pittsburgh needs 
raising. Only within the past year has 
the public removal of rubbish been adopt- 
ed as a municipal function. 

It may be profitably reflected that in 
no other area of the Pittsburgh District 
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would an equal amount of improvement 
affect so many residents. With original 
paving costs a general tax, with sanita- 
tion in this section a matter of prime im- 
portance outside the locality itself, and 
with the borrowing capacity of the city 
very large, there ought to be a pretty 
general reconstruction of the street sur- 
face of this district on modern lines. 
Such improvement ought not to be diffi- 
cult and, incidentally, should appea: tg the 
pride of Pittsburgh. ‘The stranger, ar- 
riving at any of the railroad stations, 
finds little to admire in the business dis- 
trict. And when he leaves that, in what- 
soever direction he goes,—whether to the 
fashionable East End, to the Carnegie In- 
stitute, to any of the parks, to the pleas- 
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ant old-fashioned homes in Allegheny, 
or to the heights beyond the Mononga- 
hela, he must pass through this dreary 
belt of municipal neglect. It is here that 
unfavorable first impressions become 
fixed. These regions give a bad charac- 
ter to the whole city. 

The necessity for playgrounds is 
pressing, so pressing that an earnest, self- 
sacrificing effort has been made to meet 
it. The work of the modern playground 
gives benefit in three directions: physi- 
eal, social and educational. This is rec- 
ognized by the Pittsburgh Playground 
Association, an incorporated body which 
receives appropriations from the muni- 
cipality, supplements these with private 
donations, and with the volunteer work of 
individuals and clubs. In recognition of 
the threefold aspect of what is sweeping- 
ly called the “playground” movement, the 
association conducts “recreation parks” 
and vacation schools, as well as mere 
playgrounds. It holds the theory that 
“there should be three kinds of recrea- 
tion centers: first, the school-yard for 
small children who cannot go more than 
a few squares from home; then the larger 
playground with apparatus and _facili- 
ties for healthy play for all the boys and 
girls of a neighborhood; third, the ath- 
letic field, where teams may meet and 
where the interest of the community may 
center.” It is clear from this that the 
lack of play facilities arises from insuffi- 
cient material provision rather than 
from inadequate ideals. These provi- 
sions are gradually increasing but they 
have far to go before they will be com- 
plete. Thirty square feet of playground 
space for each child is the minimum pro- 
vision recommended in Washington and 
London, and in a bill lately introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. If the 
allowance seems too liberal, translate the 
“thirty square feet” into six feet by five, 
—the size of a desk! Rich Pittsburgh 
falls woefully short of this figure. Her 
need is for more, and more adequately 
fitted, playgrounds. The poorer districts 
need them most and the first provision 
should be made there. This is said with 
due regard to the limitation of a play- 
ground’s scope. The sore need for parks 
located more conveniently to the im- 
mense working population, than the pres- 
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ent parks of Pittsburgh are, and devel- 
oped more appropriately to their needs, 
has not been confused with the communi- 
ty’s need for children’s playspaces and 
recreation grounds. The latter is a sepa- 
rate, urgent and co-existent want, con- 
cerned, as is park provision, with the very 
structure of the city, involving similarly 
its social welfare, and making a strong 
appeal in the name of the children. Such 
a survey of available sites (without build- 
ings or with buildings of little value) as 
that undertaken by the playground asso- 
ciation the past summer should be made 
the basis for the reservation of sites in 
congested neighborhoods and outlying 
districts. 


Pil 


The manufacturing area will not detain 
us long. It is no one region. Industry 
is evident everywhere. Pittsburgh is 
held unescapably beneath its thraldom. 
Two matters in particular present them- 
selves in noting the relation of the man- 
ufacturing plants to the improvement of 
the city. One deals with their own sur- 
roundings and grounds; the other is the 
smoke. 

With a few encouraging exceptions, 
there has been little attempt to beautify 
factory surroundings. The exceptions 
prove what can be done, but it should be 
recollected that in the Pittsburgh District 
the handicaps to such ameliorations are 
particularly great. The ground is mostly 
clay and shale; smoke and ore dust are 
very trying to vegetation under the most 
favorable conditions, work is done at 
tremendous pressure, the products are 
heavy, and as a rule the manufacturing 
plots are no larger than necessary, for 
actual manufacture, storage, and ship- 
ping. Yet it would seem that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce might properly add to 
its committees one that would foster this 
kind of improvement. 

As to the smoke, Pittsburgh’s most 
famous because most obvious drawback, 
the subject has in the last two years been 
tackled bravely by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Its campaign resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a chief smoke inspector and 
three deputies, attached, significantly, to 
the Bureau of Health. Large powers are 
given to these inspectors. The un- 
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due emission of smoke is declared a 
“public nuisance” for which “the owner, 
agent, lessee or occupant” of the build- 
ing, and the “general manager and super- 
intendent, or firemen” are held account- 
able. In support of the ordinance, two 
hundred business men went in a body to 
the council’s chamber, vigorously re- 
sisting the attacks made upon it. 


IV. 


The East End I can best discuss under 
three heads: a. The residential section. 
Ie T he “educa- 
tional and cul- 
tural-center, 


SIXTH UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


which is building at its portal. c. The ap- 
proach from the business section. 

As a section of beautiful homes, the 
East End is at once disappointing and 
satisfying. If there is the usual conglom- 
eration of architectural styles and if occa- 
sional atrocities in domestic construction 
and landscape design for private grounds 
are to be found here as in other cities,— 


CALVARY CHURCH. 
Designed by Cram. 


and they certainly are,—yet the general 
average of the domestic architecture and 
of the garden, or lawn planting, is un- 
usually high. This can be asserted with- 
out regard to the money expended,—since 
good taste is happily not dependent on 
high cost. The expenditure for both 
houses and grounds is certainly well 
above the average, but this only increases 
the danger. It is to the credit of Pitts- 
burgh’s architects and gardeners, and to 
that of the well-to-do citizens who are 
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so likely to demand their own way in the 
creation of their homes, that the results 
are so excellent. Significant in this respect 
is the fact that several of the churches 
are of great merit; and if it be said that 
the irregularity of topography readily 
lends itself to unusual and charming ef- 
fects in house location and lawn develop- 
ment, there should be recollection of the 
balancing handicaps of poor soil and 
grimy air. 

But if private work is, as a whole, of 
a high order, the municipal work with the 
exception of some fine schools is mean, 
unimaginative and weak. Here surely in 
street work was the place for boldness, 
splendor, and large concention. Here 


liberal outlay was justifiable —o 


and would probably have been 
popular; here, in this compar- 
atively new territory, obvious- 
ly to be the home of the well- 
to-do of Pittsburgh, there was 
a chance to plan for the city 
beautiful, to design in accord- 
ance with modern artistic prin- 
ciples. 

Think of what ought to be 
here,—the broad avenues, with 
wide strips of parking at side 
or center; the well-built roads; 
the interesting vistas; the 
occasional bridle paths; the 
rapid transit facilities, in a re- 
served right of way partially 
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planted out, where cars could make quick. 
time without peril to other traffic; the 
round points at important intersections 
of avenues; and all the other beauties and 
conveniences known to the modern art 
of city building. But see what we actu- 
ally find! The narrow streets persist. 
The heavy cars go rattling and roaring 
along the middle of the road on protrud- 
ing and dangerous T-rails, the tracks 
taking a good half of the total space. 
The strip of parking between walk and 
curb, if there be any, is hopelessly nar- 
row. Gaunt telegraph poles, burdened 
with a mesh of wires, stand where the 
trees should be. Here and there bill- 
boards and lettered fences flaunt com- 
mercialism and burlesque art in the face 
of beautiful homes and of the Carnegie 
Institute itself. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions. There are some short streets 
and semi-private ways that are good. 
But the general impression of Pitts- 
burgh’s East End has been described. 

If it be not too late, if the rich of Pitts- 
burgh are willing to contemplate a gen- 
erous expenditure for the better setting 
of their homes, they should secure a plan 
for the secasting on noble and compre- 
exe ie jure Eee 
lines of th i= . 
whole sec [ies 
tion. ks 
Because |. 
a few such | 
men, who 
command 
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the means to make their ideas effective, 
have had public spirit, generous impulses 
and broad ideals, a very interesting edu- 
cational and cultural center is developing 
at the portal of the East End. It is one 
of the few examples in this country of 
consciously directed growth, though it 
should be added that it has its limitations 
in the fact that as yet that growth has not 
had professional direction, and seems still 
vague and uncertain as to the general 
scheme. Take, for descriptive purposes, 
the Carnegie Institute as the center of 
the scheme. We find directly west of it 
the entrance,—yet to be formally devel- 
oped,— of Schenley Park. On the edge 
of the park and still back of the institute, 
the great group of Technical schools is 
building. On the other, or north side 
of the institute, is a valuable tract as yet 
vacant. A bit to the east of this, and a 
couple of blocks north of the institute, is 
the new cathedral, with no adequate set- 
ting and at an unfortunate angle with the 
institute, but inevitably a unit of the gen- 
eral scheme. In the same neighborhood 
the new high school is to rise. On the 
other, or west side, of the vacant prop- 
erty is the Schenley Hotel in spacious 
grounds; further north is the War 


Memorial Building and across from it are 
the sites of the University and Athletic 
clubs. Then comes the new property of 
the University of Pittsburgh, which is 
built with ampleness of design. Back of 
all, reaching over a hill that will frame 
the picture in this direction, lies the 
Schenley Farms property,—a large tract, 
held at high prices for expensive develop- 
ment, and capable of a picturesque and 
beautiful treatment,—if only that costly, 
commonplace checkerboard development 
can be foregone, which consists of cut- 
ting straight streets into the hills, at 
vast expense, to the destruction of 
what is picturesque, and at the 
sacrifice of building area. This tract, 
owing to its elevation, is so con- 
spicuous a feature that its proper treat- 
ment is essential to the artistic success of 
the whole scheme. The architects, who, 
at the exhibit of 1907, displayed a plan 
for a civic center, put forward also a 
plan for a rearrangement of the streets 
in this region, for a widening of public 
spaces, and a tying together of the vari- 
ous separated units. 

There is need only to add that the site 
of this center is strategic from the civic 
improvement standpoint. It not only lies 


at the portal of the East End, but on the 
west and north the highways to the busi- 
ness portion, including Grant boulevard, 
make it a 

focal point. | saree 4 
There may . 
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‘cism of its choice as an educational cen- 
ter, especially for the Technical Schools, 
on the ground that it is far from the 
population to whom the proffered fa- 
cilities would be most helpful. But it is 
approximately at the Pittsburgh District's 
geographical center, and there is con- 
vergence of street car lines to within a 
quarter-mile’s park walk. The city itself 
gave the site. 

In speaking of the civic center scheme 
for the business district, earlier in this 
article, I held that it should be supple- 
mented by a larger one. - This larger plan 
would provide a fitting approach to the 
East End, and could be made to join the 
two great improvement projects. 

Owing to the interruption offered by 
Herron Hiil, the usual approaches now to 
the East End are by Forbes street or 
Fifth: avenue,—two mean and crowded 
thoroughfares, a block apart, that paral- 
lel the Monongahela and carry street car 
traffic by the shortest route to the Car- 
negie Institute region and the section be- 
yond ; by Wylie and Centre avenues (half 
over the hills), or in a roundabout way, 
by Liberty street or Penn avenue,—again 
relatively narrow and crowded thorough- 
fares, and for the most part meanly built 
up; or, finally, by Grant boulevard. The 
latter, beginning near the Union Station 
and cut out of a hill at much expense, was 
an attempt to provide a pleasant ap- 
proach. Like the drives and viaducts 
serving the outer park reservations, it 
shows imagination and engineering skill. 
It is indirect, however, is too narrow to 
carry the bulk of the vehicle traffic, and 
with its cuttings, vacant property, sunny 
stretches and aggressive billboards, it is 
_ not yet inviting but it could be made at- 
tractive by terracing and parking. The 
need, however, aesthetically and practical- 
ly is for an approach that shall be better 
than any of these. 

Forbes street and Fifth avenue run 
east from the jail and court house in per- 
fectly straight lines. They are at ap- 
proximately even grades for a mile, sepa- 
rated from each other-by only a short 
block. At Seneca street the grade 
changes, and from there on any joint im- 
provement would involve a viaduct or 
other device, until the streets grow paral- 


lel, and close together again for the final 
half mile to Schenley Park. Suppose 
the two streets thrown together in one 
broad and splendid way, from the jail 
straight eastward for the first mile. None 
of the property here is expensively built 
up; most of it is exceedingly poor and 
shabby. There are, for the whole dis- 
tance, the two streets and an alley, a total 
width for the whole distance of probably 
at least 140 feet that is now public prop- 
erty. At short intervals there are cross 
streets, to the number of about a dozen; 
these also are public property. And there 
is a school in the area to be used. Thus, 
altogether, the municipality already owns, 
one may confidently say, more than half 
of the land that would be required. The 
only question is concerning its wisest 
utilization. It may be admitted that to 
buy the intervening private plats, unifying 
the public property and making it avail- 
able for a single scheme, would involve 
large cost. But there would be much on 
the other side of the ledger. Think of 
the noble thoroughfare, with its special 
lanes for high speeding surface cars, its 
quadruple roadways, one for fast moving 
and one for slow moving vehicles in each 


‘direction, its lines of trees and shaded 


walks; think of its convenience, its di- 
rectness, its capacity, its spectacular suf- 
ficiency ; think of the increase in the value 
of the abutting property. Under the 
Pennsylvania Law of Excess Condemna- 
tion part at least of this value would ac- 
crue to the city, as in the case of the 
great London improvements. Even in 
the matter of absolute (initial) outlay, 
the expenditure would probably not be 
greater than for the subway now pro- 
posed, while it would grant practically 
equivalent facilities for transit, as far as 
rapidity is concerned, with many other 
advantages. 

Instead of expending a vast sum to 
give setting to a group of public build- 
ings, in ‘e proposed civic center, this 
parkway could be made to give the ade- 
quate setting incidentally. Certain ones 
would be placed along its margin at the 
western end. Further, the improvement, 
instead of redeeming one small space, 
would redeem two streets for a mile at 
least. It could even be extended farther 
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by means of a viaduct or some other de- 
vice, and ultimately carried clear out to 
Schenley Park. 

There is no opportunity in this dis- 
cussion to go into the project with detail. 
Even the Eastern terminus of the im- 
provement must be left for later con- 
sideration. But it is plain that should 
the avenue stop at the mile, that much 
would be worth doing and would im- 
mensely increase the comfort and de- 
crease the delay of getting to the East 
End. Further, the splendid avenue 
would be democratic in its benefit, since 
the trolleys would have their place in it. 
The wage earner would go bowling home 
or to business as well encompassed as 
the motorist. The social benefit of that, 
and of the ceaseless entertainment which 
the traffic of the gay avenue would offer, 
is to be esteemed. There is no park so 
popular as a great street. 


V. 


Pittsburgh’s built-up suburban dis- 
trict is varied and far scattered. It lies 
along the rivers, as at Sharpsburg, in 
industrial towns; it lies among the hills, 
as at Sewickley, in purely residential 
areas. It is reached in some places by 
steam cars, and everywhere by trolley. 
It is the home of the millionaire and of 
the moderate wage earner. At times it 
is beautiful, and at other times it shows 
hardly the beginnings of aesthetic as- 
piration or social consciousness. No brief 
discussion of it is possible, for each sep- 
arate suburban community would have 
to be taken by itself. But in a general 
way this can be said: As nature has 
given to Pittsburgh one of the most pic- 
turesque city sites in the world, so she 
has done what she could to circle the 
city with lovely suburbs. With sane and 
artistic planning, popular co-operation, 
and a degree of patience, the beautiful 
suburb with winding roads, entrancing 
views, individual privacy and communal 
neighborliness, might have been secured 
much oftener than it has been and it 
might have been brought within the fi- 
nancial reach of much greater numbers. 

For suburbs rapid transit is essential ; 
and that as yet has had nothing like the 
development one would expect near Pitts- 
burgh. The subway plan involves the 
radiation from the loop of long, straight 


roads furnishing to certain outlying sec- 
tions a transportation much more rapid 
than at present offered. With low fares, 
this should mean much to crowded Pitts- 
burgh. But the time to improve suburbs 
is before, not after, the rush thither be- 
gins. The suburbs must act as quickly 
as must the East End, the playground 
supporters, the designers of an educa- 
tional center, and the builders of an ade- 
quate East End approach. In all that 
Pittsburgh is to do for civic improvement 
she must act at once, generously and 
with comprehensive grasp. 


v1. 


With the exception of occasional orna- 
mental spaces, and a few parks so small 
that they have only neighborhood im- 
pertance, the parks of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict may be said to consist of four pub- 
lic reservations. These are Schenley and 
Highland, in the East End; Riverview 
in Allegheny; and, in the older portion 
of Allegheny, the reservation—once a 
great hollow square,—like a New Eng- 
land common; now in part relinquished 
to the railroads. Neither in total acre- 
age, nor in distribution, nor in manner of 
development, are these parks what Pitts- 
burgh ought to have. 

Perhaps, of its kind, the old park in 
Allegheny is the most satisfying. Locat- 
ed close to the homes of a very large 
population from whom the country is far 
removed, it offers long, level stretches of 
greensward where good trees cast grate- 
ful shadows, with walks that one may 
use even when on business, with num- 
berless benches that are never empty on 
summer days and evenings, a little lake 
at one place and now and again a. 
fountain where the splash of cool water 
gives ceaseless entertainment. It is a 
pity that this park was deprived of nearly 
half its former area, that the railroad 
might have a convenient path. 

Highland and Schenley, over in Pitts- 
burgh’s East End, are elaborately and 
expensively “improved.” You get into 
Highland through a monumental en- 
trance; costly beds of annuals confront 
you; from the reservoir heights there :s 
a superb view; in a lower corner there 
is a Zoo, which is remarkably well set; 
and there are some charming retreats. 
It is a pretty good park of its kind,—a 
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very costly, luxurious kind; and though 
it is located in an expensive residential 
neighborhood five miles from the city 
hall, a good many people get to it on 
holidays. It does some social work al- 
though far from the amount desired. 
Schenley does very little. The Phipps 
Conservatories, happily located near the 
entrance, are much visited when “a 
show” is on; somewhere in the inner re- 
cesses of the park there is a driving cir- 
cuit, of which the crude old grand stand 
looms on the landscape like a combina- 


tion of lumber yard and weatherbeaten. 


country barn, and somewhere else there 
are golf links, maintained by a private 
club, where you may play if properly in- 
troduced! On the Fourth of July, fire 
works bring a crowd to the park. But 
it is significant that while there are cost- 
ly bridges and many drives, there are no 
paths or walks. The cars touch only one 
projecting corner, and there are no park 
carriages. He who has not his own 
horses, or his own motor car, need not 
enter the East End’s Schenley Park. For 
it is, typically, the East End’s park, 
adapted fairly well to its neighborhood, 
but not at all serving the democratic 
needs of Greater Pittsburgh. 

Here is a great industrial city. The 
scores of thousands of people whom the 
parks should serve are many of them 
foreigners, and the mass of them are 
workers over a single piece. Practically 
all of them work amid smoke and grime. 
The beauty of nature may be a new 
thought to these people. They should be 
helped to appreciate it, but they must 
be given first what they do understand 
and enjoy,—entertainment, vivacity, and 
brilliancy. If Schenley Park is little vis- 
ited; a trolley park far away, where 
swings and boats, slides and ponies, keep 
something going all the time, is crowded 
day by day; and when, in the moonlight, 
shadows lie on the hills of Schenley, and 
the stars look down on deserted though 
free acres, other parks that are garish 
with a blaze of electric lights are throng- 
ed with people who have gladly paid a 
fee for admittance. There they find 
something to see and to do. 

Industrial Pittsburgh ought to take 
pride in developing the special kind of 
park facilities that its population needs, 
and in setting an example to other cities. 
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A comprehensive system of children’s 
playgrounds would do something toward 
this; the proposed mall or parkway 
approach to the East End, where some 
thousands of the relatively poor would 
find, almost at their doors, a mile long 
open space with its ceaseless urban en- 
tertainment, would do something more; 
a system of small open spaces or outdoor 
social centers, where a man could smoke 
his pipe and chat with his neighbors, 
his wife at his side and his children at 
hand, would make further contribution ; 
and the riverside park proposed for the 
business. district, still further. But 
there should be two or three well-dis- 
tributed and readily accessible large parks 
that would be real municipal pleasure 
grounds. Here should be ample ath- 
letic fields, a swimming pool, and a large 
field house; a band playing at frequent 
intervals; swings and boats; cheap con- 
veyances that would make the whole 
space available; illuminations and song 
festivals; and refectory accommodations, 
with tables placed attractively out of 
doors, and wholesome food and drink at 
low prices. Tired workers, going to 
this free public park, should find enter- 
tainment. Little by little, and incidental- 
ly, they might learn there the more tran- 
quil pleasure of contemplating nature. 

There are various places in Pittsburgh 
where such parks could be established. 
One, that seems to be singularly adapt- 
able is Brunot’s Island. There is Maple 
Park on the South Side. For a neighbor- 
hood park, which by mere convenience 
of location and inherent interest should 
invite the Pittsburgh workman out of 
doors, the steep bank that rises across 
the Monongahela offers a site very dis- 
tinctive and appropriate. Day and night 
the interest of its outlook would not 
cease. It would require little develop- 
ment. Inclined roads already scale the 
cliff, and midway stations would make 
any terrace available. And whatever 
landscape improvements were made 
would be visible and enjoyable from the 
business streets themselves. In Alle- 
gheny such a park site is already owned 
on Monument Hill. 

The site of the penitentiary may some 
day become another available park site, 
for a penitentiary in the heart of a city 
is undesirable. Another wonderful park 
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site, so wonderful that it is difficult to 
perceive why it has been so long neg- 
lected since track elevation has made it 
available, is the tip of the “Point.” To- 
day it is a dumping ground. Aside from 
the historical and natural charm of this 
location, should be noted the breadth of 
outlook it offers, its free currents of air, 
its proximity to a large working popu- 
jation and the possibility of its attractive 
connection with a yet larger area by 
means of the suggested embankments 
which would practically form a riverside 
promenade and parkway to it. 

With the acquisition of more parks it 
would be possible to arrange an interest- 
ing connecting system of boulevards and 
parkways. It is not enough simply. to 
designate an existing street a boulevard. 
Calling it so does not make it so. And 
when Pittsburgh awakes to her great- 
ness, and appreciates the surpassing 
beauty that might be hers, there is no 
reason to doubt that among other things 
she will commission the planning of an 
excellent system of drives. 

There are naturally beautiful runs, 
now despoiled with mean dwellings and 
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made little better than open sewers, that 
might be transformed into parkways; 
and there are hills and stretches of fair 
country that could be had now for a 
song for an outlying park system. It is 
true that all this will demand money, 
hut there are no improvements that by 
long term bonds can be so justly made a 
mortgage on the distant future as those 
for parks. School houses, fire houses, 
nuablic buildings, deteriorate with the 
Inpse of time, but parks and boulevards 
become yearly of greater value. 


VIL. 


The final word, which has to do with 
the needs of the whole community, hard- 
ly requires saying. It is a plea for com- 
prehensive planning. Surely, if ever a 
city needed the definite plan that an out- 
side commission could make for it, it is 
Pittsburgh. In most cities the “improve- 
ment” problem is largely aesthetic. In 
Pittsburgh, it is also economic and social. 
Its correct solution is something more 
than a desideratum; it is a need. 
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EFFECT OF FORESTS ON ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS IN THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


W. W. ASHE 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Three rivers de- 
termined the loca- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 
They have been im- 
portant factors in 
creating its indus- 
trial position; they 
are now important 
agents affecting the 
health and earnings 
of thousands of its 
citizens. The two 
score of iron and 
coal towns which 
are known as the 
Pittsburgh District, 
fringe the banks of - 
these rivers. Mine, 
factory and _ fur- 
nace alternate with 
the residence settle- 
ments of the laborers, and they and 
the railroads compete with the streams 
themselves for ownership of the narrow 
strip of land between low water and 
flood crest. With every recession of 
the floods, man crowds the stréams, only 
to be driven back when they reassert 
their suzerainty. Whatever can be done 
therefore, to tame their caprices, to 
equalize their flow, either by lowering 
the flood crests or increasing the low 
water stages, adds to the well-being and 
prosperity of men who work at forge 
and furnace, or go with the barges, 
men whose living is from day to day, 
and ito whom the idle day brings want. 

The flood is the open expression of 
the rivers’ authority. But they have an- 
other and more subtle influence. It is 
less direct, but it has a wider relation to 
the well being of the city, not only affect- 
ing the laborer who lives on the low- 
lands, but affecting all citizens alike. 
The rivers and their tributaries near 
which Pittsburgh and the surrounding 
towns are situated, furnish these in most 
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instances with their water supply. The 
character of this water affects the health 
of the users, and their working efficiency. 

All the drinking water used in the 
Pittsburgh District, except that from ar- 
tesian wells or similar primarily pure 
sources, has been contaminated by the 
sewage of towns and villages higher up 
the rivers. Through such contaminated 
water typhoid fever and other zymotic 
intestinal diseases are widely dissemin- 
ated. Scarcely a town in the steel and 
coal district has not been devastated by 
an outbreak of this dread scourge. The 
condition of Wilkinsburg is typical, its 
water supply being contaminated by the 
sewage of more than twenty towns. The 
new filtration plant for Greater Pitts- 
burgh delivers to most of the city a drink 
much superior in quality to the highly 
polluted waters generally used. But fil- 
tration is only a first step toward purity, 
and toward decreasing typhoid fever and 
the other water-borne diseases. Filtra- 
tion removes a high percentage of the 
pathogenic bacteria by which these dis- 
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eases are transmitted; but a highly ‘con- 
taminated water, such as that of the Al- 
legheny River, purified even by the best 
methods of sand filtration, is not pure 
water. Intelligent users must at length 
realize this and demand for their own 
health not a purified water merely, but 
a primarily pure supply, safeguarded by 
sedimentation and filtration against oc- 
casional contamination. Within easy 
reach of Pittsburgh and nearly every one 
of its satellite towns, lie abundant sources 
of primarily pure supply, in the forest- 
protected mountain streams. 

Hitherto the cost of purchasing a for- 
ested watershed and holding it as un- 
productive property has deterred cities 
from seeking such sources. That diff- 
culty no longer exists. Forest lands 
have now a recognized and constantly 
increasing earning power. If a water- 
shed is purchased at a reasonable price 
and is well managed, it will become, as 
stumpage further appreciates in worth, 
a valuable municipal asset. Or if a town 
is small and unwilling to assume the re- 
sponsibility of such management; it can 
well co-operate with the state in devel- 
oping a system which will secure to it 
pure water, and at the same time pre- 
serve to the state the earning power of 
its forests which are among its most val- 
uable natural resources. 

Domestic water supply, however, is 
largely a matter local to each town or 
each group of towns. But the wage 
earners of the whole Pittsburgh section 
are yearly vitally affected by the rivers 
in a different way. The earnings and 
even the lives of thousands, especially of 
those living in the low districts of the 
larger cities, are threatened by the win- 
ter and spring floods. These floods fre- 
quently result in losses to wage earners 
aggregating several million dollars a 
year. In the flood of March, 1907, it is 
estimated that more than 2,000 families 
in the river districts of Pittsburgh, and 
an equal number in the low lying sec- 
tions of nearby cities, were forced from 
their homes or their stores by high water. 
Quantities of personal effects were in- 
jured or destroyed; lives were lost; and 
much suffering followed the winter ex- 
posure. The effect of the flood in in- 
creasing certain kinds of disease is 
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shown by a comparison of the pneu- 
monia and typhoid records in the flood- 
ed wards of Pittsburgh. Dr. Beaty of 
the Pittsburgh Bureau of Health gives 
us the number of cases of these two dis- 
eases in certain wards on the North Side, 
which are largely tenanted by laborers, 
and were partly inundated. 

In March and April, 1906, when there 
was no flood, there were fourteen cases. 
of pneumonia and forty-eight of typhoid 
fever. 

In March and April, 1907, when the 
flood had a height of thirty-six feet, 
there were forty cases of pneumonia 
and 118 cases of typhoid fever, more 
than twice the number of the preceding 
years, 4. « 

During the flood the water and dwell- 
ings in these districts became badly con- 
taminated by human waste, since the 
flooding of toilets and sewers pre- 
vented their use. At the same time many 
families usually dependent upon street 
hydrants for domestic water had _ to- 
make use of this extremely impure river 
water. This affected large numbers of 
people, many of them recently arrived 
foreigners unacquainted with methods. 
of securing ready relief. But a more 
general suffering. was occasioned by the 
loss in wages through the closing of large 
establishments whose plants were flood- 
ed. It was estimated at the time by one 
of the local newspapers that more than 
100,000 people in the Pittsburgh District. 
were idle for an average period of a 
week on account of the March flood of 
1907. A typical example is the National 
Tube Works, where different depart- 
ments were closed from ten to fourteen 
days, throwing about 10,000 men out of 
regular work. About 4,000 of these 
were employed for three days as labor- 
ers, cleaning up after the water sub- 
sided. The same thing is yearly repeat- 
ed in many other large factories as well 
as on the railroads. It is no exceptional 
occurrence. A similar, though less se- 
vere flood occurred two months earlier 
the same year and another in March, 
1908. It is indeed an exceptional spring 
when there is not a flood. The losses to 
laborers by curtailment of wages from 
this cause are seldom so excessive as. 
they were in the flood of March, 1907,. 


DENUDED LAND DEVOID OF HUMUS, ON THE MOUNTAINS; LARGELY 
RESPONSIBLE FOR FLOODS ON THE MONONGAHELA RIVER. 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE DESTROYED BY FRESHET. THREE MEN WERE KILLED IN 
THE WRECK WHICH FOLLOWED. 


FARMING LAND DESTROYED BY FLOODS. MONONGAHELA RIVER. 


WAGE-EARNERS’ HOMES ABANDONED ON ACCOUNT OF FRESHET. 


EFFECT OF FORESTS ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


but they amount annually to more than 
$100,000. Moreover, this loss takes 
place in the winter, when the wage earner 
can least afford it. 

The river floods cannot be prevented 
by local effort. Their damage is by no 
means confined to Pittsbugh; it extends 
the entire course of the Ohio River and 
its most important tributaries; its causes 
originate in other states besides Penn- 
sylvania. Although the state and even 
the cities might well co-operate in cer- 
tain ways, the prevention of these floods 
is a problem for the Federal government 
to consider. 

The cause of a flood lies partly in 
natural conditions. The run-off of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers is 
naturally concentrated and the highest 
floods occur when a deep snow on a 
frozen soil is suddenly melted by heavy 
warm rain. But their height has been 
accentuated by human agency; and this 
points to the two necessary phases of 
river flood control work. One is the 
re-establishment of normal forest condi- 
tions. This means not so much a great ex- 
tension of the forest area, although there 
are many steep slopes now cleared which 
should be rewooded; but it means the 
restocking as densely as possible of lands 
which have been cut or badly burned and 
are thinly or partially wooded. This is 
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a means to an end. The forest produces 
a deep mat of leaves and mould, the 
humus which not only has a high water 
storage capacity itself but determines 
largely the porousness and absorbtive 
power of the underlying soil. This func- 
tion of the forest is not incompatible 
with the use of its timber. The most 
rapid growth of timber is secured by 
maintaining the deepest humus; but the 
cutting of it must be adjusted under 
skilled direction in order not to jeopar- 
dize the water storage function of the 
soil. 

Furthermore, there is need of more 
evergreen forests. The pine and hem- 
lock have been largely removed from the 
mountain sources of the Ohio. But these 
trees prolong the melting of deep snows, 
even under warm rains, for several days 
longer than deciduous trees. The re- 
establishment of forests of conifers will 
therefore contribute to lowering the 
crests of floods by distributing the flow 
over five or six days instead of two or 
three. This is one phase of the work 
of river control. 

On account, however, of the large 
areas of open farm-land that lie on the 
watershed of the Ohio and that cannot be 
reforested, additional means are neces- 
sary for storing the surplus storm water. 
There should be storage reservoirs such 
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as are now being used at the head of the 
Mississippi River for regulating the flow 
of the river above St. Paul. These res- 
ervoirs must be on wooded watersheds ; 
otherwise they will silt up and they will 
hold back some of the storm water and 
lower the height of floods, they will have 
an additional value for they can be used 
as reservoirs for domestic water supply. 
They can also be made to increase the 
dry season flow of the streams, thus fur- 
nishing a stable water power for indus- 
trial use and permitting steady naviga- 
tion during summer and autumn when 
the water stage is frequently too low 
eveu. for’) tedl>. barges.;o Thus, by, 
means of the forests will be se- 
cured not only a _ reduction in floods 
but also a greater earning capacity 
to the region through the development 
of the latent power of its streams. 

The rivers, then, are at once the mak- 
ing and the menace of Pittsburgh. It 


is through the forests and by reservoirs 
that the menace can be removed and the 
highest utility of the streams established. 
The purity of the water for drinking 
purposes can thus be assured. This in- 
volves a betterment in the health of the 


community and an increase in the eff- - 


ciency of the laborer. The equalization 
of the river flow can alse be thus at- 
tained. And this involves, first, the les- 
sening of flood losses, and, second, the 
increasing of the power of the streams 
to meet the exacting requirements of 
water power development. The lower- 
ing of the floods secures also a further 
betterment in health by improving the 
sanitary condition of the districts sub- 
ject to inundations, and a betterment of 
economic conditions, both by giving the 
laborer more steady work during flood 
and low flow periods, and by opening to 
him, through the creation of new indus- 
tries, a wider field of employment. 


A MILE OF WATER ON PENN AVENUE DURING PITTSBURGH’S RECORD FLOOD, MARCH, 1907. 


THE TRANSIT SITUATION IN cad 


JOHN P. FOX 
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Transit has a place in the study of 
living conditions in an industrial city 
like Pittsburgh. Many of the workers 
are dependent on street cars to take them 
to and from home, about their occupa- 
tions, and to places of recreation. Cheap 
and efficient transit can enable families 
living under crowded and unhealthy 
conditions to move to larger, healthier, 
and less expensive quarters, and still to 
reach their work. Low fares and good 
service bring the operators in a subur- 
ban mill town in touch with the full re- 
sources of the labor supply in the central 
city, and also effect a large and direct 
pay roll economy for carpenters, plumb- 
ers, painters, and other city trades 
whose employes move from point to 
point during working hours. Again, in 
no place are people packed together 
more closely than in the cars, under more 
conditions favorable to the spread of dis- 
ease and especially of tuberculosis. And 
among accidents, few are more numer- 
ous, more costly to corperation and com- 
munity, and more unnecessary, than those 
caused by street cars. 

The street railway system of Pitts- 
burgh is a surface electric system, un- 
der the management of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company. This company is 
the consolidation of many other com- 
panies, different groups of which had 
previously combined. The Pittsburgh 
Railways Company, again, is under the 
management of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany, which largely dominates the gas 
and electricity supply. The Philadelphia 
Company is said to be controlled by non- 
resident investors. The present owners 
and local managers may well be without 
personal responsibility for the acts or 
omissions of their predecessors, and yet 
be crippled by exorbitant obligations 
to them. Their legal responsibility as 
to the performance of public service is, 
however, clear cut. 

All the available through thorough- 
fares leading to the heart of the city 
from the South Side, North Side, and 
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East End are’ occupied by the Pitts- 
burgh Railways Company under fran- 
chises granted to its subsidiary compan- 
ies, and as a practical proposition it is 
impossible to construct additional sur- 
face lines or extend surface transit fa- 


‘cilities to new areas providing for the 


growth of the city, except in subordina- 
tion to these strategic lines. This restric- 
tion of course does not apply to rapid 
transit lines,—subway or elevated. 

The principal franchises to these 
streets held by the original companies 
appear to be indeterminate in duration, 
as in Massachusetts, the city having re- 
served the right to revoke a franchise at 
any time that a company failed to com- 
ply with all the conditions of the agree- 
ment. The terms of the original fran- 
chises (the Second avenue line being 
the exception to many of these points) 
provide for an annual compensation to 
the city, either a car tax and a percentage 
of the net profits or a fixed rental in 
place of one or both of the former. The 
streets must always be kept in good re- 
pair, and in certain cases, at least, clean 
(either from curb to curb, or along the 
car tracks). The city sometimes retained 
the power to alter the conditions, and 
notably reserved the right to purchase 
any road after twenty years, at a price to 
be fixed by five disinterested appraisers. 
Important provisions of these original 
franchises are not being observed by the 
existing company. These facts must be 
borne in mind in discussing both the 
equipment of the present system to meet 
the social needs of Pittsburgh, and ways 
open to the public to effect improve- 
ment. 

Though the steam roads have played 
an important part in the past, the 
growth of Pittsburgh is now chiefly 
along electric car lines. The radiation 
of surface lines from the business center 
out over the district seems quite com- 
plete, especially considering the topog- 
raphy of the city and the suburbs. Large 
areas of vacant land available for single 
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houses, can be reached ‘for five cents 
from the business district. 

While the radiation of surface lines 
may be satisfactory, the equipment and 
operation are exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
as every practical man in the railway 
company will admit. The present sys- 
tem has its base located on the point be- 
tween the Allegheny and Mononga- 


hela Rivers. Most of the lines begin as 
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none on holidays such as the Fourth of 
July, when travel is heaviest. 

The cars till recently have had no 
cross seats, longitudinal seats having 
been used, according to the company, 
“to allow an extra large capacity,” viz., 
standing capacity. Trailers are run at 
the rush hours. A line of express cars 
runs east from the business center to 
East Liberty, through Liberty avenue, 
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loops through these business streets, op- 
erating without transfers between the 
different lines and without through 
cars. 

A five-cent fare carries one varying 
distances from this business center, be- 
fore a second fare is charged. The 
longest ride for one fare is about eight 
miles; while a continuous ride of four- 
teen miles on another route, costs fif- 
teen cents. Passengers cannot change 
cars in the business center without pay- 
ing two fares, and a ride across the city 
and suburbs may cost as much as twen- 
ty-five cents. Free transfers, are given 
between many lines before they enter 
the downtown district; but no trans- 
fers are issued after 11:30 P. M., and 
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making few stops, though the speed on 
sample runs was found to be sometimes 
slower than that of cars on the parallel 
Penn avenue. The speed of the cars is 
fast enough for surface operation, ex- 
cept when the power is poor, on steep 
grades or in the congested district. The 
service 1s very unsatisfactory both as to 
the few cars run and as to the amount 
of standing, which is inexcusably large. 
The rails are of the girder type, one 
obsolete in first-class systems; and are 
in very bad shape everywhere. The 
property is very much run down, except 
for a few new pay-as-you enter cars. 
The only real rapid transit in Pittsburgh 
is furnished by the Pennsylvania and 
other steam railroads, the common time 
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scheduled from the Union Station to 
East Liberty being ten minutes by train, 
against thirty minutes by surface ex- 
press cars. 

Before taking up in detail the discus- 
sion of improvements on existing lines, 
it may be well to touch on the financial 
condition of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company, and to consider whether the 
property can afford to make such im- 
provements; for one hears the excuse 
for bad conditions that the company is 


not earning a dividend and was forced 
even to reduce the service. The Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, which op- 
erates all the surface, elevated and sub- 
way lines about Boston, is regarded as 
a very prosperous concern, paying divi- 
dends of from six to eight per cent, the 
net earnings per car mile after paying 
taxes being 6.54 cents. The Pittsburgh 
Railways Company, according to its last 
public report, had net earnings, after 
paying taxes, of 12.55 cents per car mile, 
about double the amount of the Boston 
company. This is a most remarkable 
financial showing, and at once raises the 
question, where does the money all go 
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to and why cannot more of the exces- 
sive profits be diverted to better service 
and equipment? The Boston company 
is operating to-day three subways and 
having con- 
tracted to build two more subways and 
another elevated. It is obvious that the 


Pittsburgh Railways Company could not 
only give a first class service on existing 
lines, but could also assume the fixed 
charges of a real rapid transit system, if 
profits were not diverted to pay exces- 
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sive rentals and other fixed charges on 
the many companies consolidated at dif- 


ferent times. Some way must be 
found to cut down these exorbitant 
charges, for the present management 


can hardly expect the public to endure 
existing conditions much longer, when 
the earnings are so vast. People in 
other cities, when really aroused, have 
found ways to bring the most in- 
trenched monopolies to terms. 

The congestion of cars in the business 
district of Pittsburgh is a very curious 
phenomenon. Most people, seeing the 
frequent blockades at street junctions in 
the rush hours, would say that there 
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were already too many cars on the 
streets, and that the overcrowding is a 
necessity, only to be remedied by build- 
ing a rapid transit line. Others, how- 
ever, see that the terminal loops cause 
much of the congestion, and that by re- 
arranging or abolishing these, even 
more cars could easily be handled in 
and out of the crowded center. As a 
matter of fact, at no place in Pittsburgh 
does the number of cars passing hourly 
reach even half the maximum number 
found posible in other cities; 43 cars in 
thirty minutes was the largest number 
counted by the writer, against 128 cars in 
Berlin. The maximum Pittsburgh hour- 
ly rate on a single track would be 86 cars; 
Boston has scheduled 220 an hour; Ber- 
lin runs as many as 256; while Brooklyn 
handles over 300. At the busiest junction 
in Pittsburgh, the writer found a rate of 
276 cars an hour in all directions, 
against 557 in Berlin, where there were 
many more vehicles besides. 

The overcrowding of the Pittsburgh 
cars is either intentional or due to bad 
operating methods. The seating capac- 
ity of the present surface lines has been 
far from reached. Take Fifth avenue at 
Smithfield street, for example. In one 
half-hour in the evening from 5 to 
5:30 Pp. M. about 2,290 passengers were 
carried east one night in forty-three 
cars, thirty-two being motor cars and 
eleven trailers. If every motor car 
had hauled a trailer, and four additional 
pairs of cars been run, every passenger 
could have been seated, whereas 785 
were obliged to stand, or more than 
fifty per cent of those seated. The total 
number of cars in one hour would only 
be 144 against 256 in Berlin. If the 
company had cross seats in all the cars, 
merely seventeen more trailers on Fifth 
avenue, added to the present number of 
motor cars, would have seated all the 
passengers, with a total of only 120 
cars an hour. In Berlin the street rail- 
way company provides as many as 3,116 
seats in half an hour, and the London 
County Council as many as 3,538 seats, 
against the 1,504 in Pittsburgh. 

It may be wondered how it is possi- 
ble to get so many cars past as in Ber- 
lin. It is done by fine traffic regulation 
by the police, who use careful judg- 
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ment, and do not hold up traffic too long 
in any one direction, as is common in 
other cities, even in London, the home 
of street regulation. Again, the Berlin 


tracks are so good and the motormen so 
careful, that the latter operate cars over 
switches and junctions at speeds which 
are never seen in Pittsburgh, car follow- 


MOTOR CAR AND DOUBLE-DECK TRAILER 
CROSSING POTSDAMER PLATZ, BERLIN. 557 CARS 
AN HOUR AGAINST 276 IN PITTSBURGH. 


ing car with amazing rapidity. And the 
Berlin manager proposes to run even 
more cars. 

In no city does the writer recall so 
much standing required of passengers 
as in Pittsburgh. It would appear to be 
the company’s object to run few enough 
cars to make people stand on every trip 
throughout the day, and as nearly the 
whole length of each line as possible. 
There is little relief during the slack 
hours, as every car, sooner or later, 


SECOND CLASS BERLIN ELEVATED AND SUBWAY CAR. FARE 33 CENTS. SOFT 
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seems to have its standing load. In 
other cities of the country, a marked 
change of policy towards the public has 
shown itself in the largely increased 
number of seats furnished. It is a ques- 
tion whether it is a good policy for any 
public service corporation, no matter 
how securely intrenched, to continue the 
policies of the past. 

It is one thing to allow a few per- 
sons who like it to stand on the car 
platform; it is another to require it of 
mothers, overworked girls, the tired, 
the ill, the infirm. No one knows how 
much disease is spread through such 
crowding. In no place are conditions 
more ripe for infection,—with the ex- 
treme of personal contact, the mixture 
of every class, the constant rubbing 
against one another and the holding of 
dirty strap. Under such conditions, 
when a consumptive coughs, who is 
safe? 

The seating capacity of a city car line 
seems hardly to have a final limit, for 
some new way is constantly found to 
squeeze in more or larger cars. To get 
some figures by which to judge Pitts- 
burgh, let us take the 256 cars run 
hourly on a single track in Berlin, or 
call it 250. If double-deck cars were 
run in Pittsburgh, of the same length 
and width as the largest cars now in use. 
each could easily seat as many as 120 
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passengers. This would allow a perfect- 
ly feasible capacity of 30,000 seats an 
hour, against a rate of 3,008 actually 
found on Fifth avenue. 

Why double-deck cars are not run in 
this country is a mystery to every Eng- 
lish manager and to not a few Amer- 
icans. They nearly treble the seating 
capacity, and yet weigh no more than 
our wastefully heavy rolling stock. 
They give passengers decent room and 
air space. They are far more econom- 
ical even than trailers. Roofs on these 
cars are now enclosed, and smoking is 
made possible all the year round. They 
can climb and descend hills more quick- 
ly and safely than single-deck cars of 
equal capacity, because more weight 
can be concentrated on the wheels. Two 
types have been designed for Pittsburgh 
of the same length and width as exist- 
ing cars, both having an enclosed roof 
adapted for winter. The higher one 
would have 120 seats. The other type, 
low enough to go under existing rail- 


road bridges, would furnish ninety- 
eight seats on one car, wth four 
entrances each side. If such cars 
had been used on Fifth avenue the 
night when 2,290 passengers were 
counted in half an hour, they could 


have furnished seats for every person, 
with seven per cent excess. Only twen- 
ty-five cars instead of forty-three would 
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have been needed, which would have re- 

‘quired fifty men against the seventy-five 
actually employed for the 1,508 seats. To 
furnish more seats with trailers would 
cost more than the present system; but 
double-deck cars would cut thirty-three 
per cent off the operating expense, and 
the company would gain more than the 
immense monetary saving. They would 
lose less fares, have the good will of the 
public, and fewer accidents. The new 
pay-as-you-enter cars are the most ex- 
pensive thing with which to furnish 
seats, and they take twice as long to load 
as a double-deck car, the introduction of 
which would appear to be the wisest 
move the company could make, as well 
as the best thing for the public. 

One of the most objectionable fea- 
tures of the Pittsburgh railway system 
is the looping back of all cars in the 
business district, without either through 
cars or free transfers between the north, 
south, east, and west sides of the city. 
In the expensive days of horse cars, 
there was more excuse for short hauls 
and double fares; but for the wealthy 
Pittsburgh electric system, there is no 
excuse for not serving the entire dis- 
trict, at least within the city limits, for 
a. five cent fare. Boston “has ~had 
through cars across the city for about 
twenty years, and for ten years the com- 
pany has had no higher fare than five 
cents for the entire Metropolitan dis- 
trict of a dozen cities and towns. The 
longest ride is at least sixteen miles, with 
free transfers given at about forty 
points. Berlin has the most complete 
system of through cars, connecting 
every part of the city for a single fare, 
allowing a ride of thirteen miles or two 
hours for two and one-half cents. 

It seems very doubtful if the present 
restricted plan of operation pays nearly 
as well as would through cars and single 
fares for the entire city. The loops tie 
up many cars and men in the business 
district, because of the long stops at a 
few points and the slowness of switch- 
ing. But one thing is certain, and that 
is the gross injustice of a ten cent fare 
across the city. Its tendency to isolate 
such public institutions as the Carnegie 
Institute, the Technical Schools, the 
University of Pittsburgh, is a very seri- 
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cus matter. An apprentice who attends 
the evening courses at the Technical 
Schools three nights a week, pays $5 
a year for his tuition. If he has to 
ride each way, it costs him about 
$7.80 a year from only the nearest part 
of the city, $15.60 from the rest. Is 
this good public policy toward the am- 
bitious workman who _ is unfortunate 
enough not to live within the . favored 
zone? Is it good sense that the railway 
company shall charge twenty cents a 
round trip to so many who appreciate 
the free advantages of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, and thus bar many of the poorest 
from ever reaching its doors? The 
company may reply that all such public 
institutions should be located in the 
business district, where all lines center. 
But the city must grow beyond that 
congested triangle, and why should not 
the company’s policy grow as well? 
The same question might be asked in 
connection with the company’s refusal 
to give transfers after 11:30 P. M., and 
on the holidays when travel is heaviest. 
Altogether, it is not a matter for won- 
der that the public is a unit against the 
railway. 

The whole fare system of Pittsburgh 
needs careful scrutiny. Should work- 
men’s fares be introduced, to give every 
family a chance to live where it can find 
the best house, the most congenial neigh- 
bors, and the desirable surroundings, and 
vet get to work without exorbitant car 
fares? The London County Council, from 
its workmen’s homes, seven miles out in 
the suburbs, gives a ride to the city, with 
a seat for every passenger, for two cents 
at the rush hour. One London steam 
road gives workmen an eleven mile ride 
for two cents each way. English man- 
agers say that American companies 
throw away large profits by maintaining 
too high fares. The question of public 
policy to consider about workmen’s fares 
is not whether more people could be car- 
ried or whether they would pay, for for- 
cign experience has settled these points, 
but whether more riding is necessary and 
desirable, that is, whether satisfactory 
living conditions can be provided within 
walking distance of where people work. 

A feature of transit requiring more 
attention is the matter of car ventilation. 
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The Pittsburgh company is said to be 


trying a method of artificial ventilation ‘ 


for its cars. For such densely packed 
spaces, a constant supply of fresh air is 
an urgent necessity. A downward move- 
ment of warm air, if found practicable, 
would be the most hygienic and eco- 
nomical. The car transoms should have 
handles attached to make proper open- 
ing and shutting easy. At the present 


time, there is often too much cold air. 


blowing into the cars, because there is 
no easy way for the conductor to close 
the ventilators. The coal stoves should 
be banished from the interiors. 

While there are spitting signs in the 
cars for the instruction of passengers, 
some of the employes appear to be the 
subjects who need most attention. The 
constant expectoration of motormen 
through vestibule doors, and the fouling 
of front steps, are practices that are 
not conducive to health or happiness. 

To reduce the wear and tear on the 
nerves of the community the noise from 
car operation ought to be much less. Ex- 
cessive gong ringing is far too common 
in Pittsburgh. Ninety-four blows in a 
minute is a ridiculous frequency. One 
sound from a good gong is enough to 
inform a vehicle that it is in the way. 
Too much pounding simply exasperates 
a teamster. There should be very little 
need of gong ringing anyway. A prop- 
erly trained motorman slows down for 
pedestrians and obstructions, and does 
not rely on the gong to get them off 
the track before he is too near for safety. 
For the car gearing, the London mix- 
ture of sawdust and oil should be tried 
in the gear cases. The London cars 
almost startle one with their quietness. 
They are kept in perfect order, with no 
loose parts to rattle, no bad rails to 
pound over. While the, Pittsburgh rail 
joints are often quiet, the tracks at junc- 
tions are in a condition most injurious 
to the cars, and a cause of excessive 
noise, there being actual gaps in the rail 
heads over which the cars must jump. 
Bad track maintenance has allowed much 
corrugation to creep in, viz., little waves 
along the heads of the rails, which are 
both noisy and expensive. The unfor- 
tunate supplanting of magnetic brakes 
by air brakes will increase the flat wheel 
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Worn trolley wheels cause 
Rails on 


nuisance, 
unnecessary noise overhead. 
curves should be greased. 
The Pittsburgh Railways Company, in 
its latest reports, gives no figures for the 
cost and number of street car accidents. 
Such omission invites close scrutiny, and 
there are many dangerous features about 
the cars and the operation. One excel- 
lent thing in use by the company is the 
magnetic brake’, which, however jerky 
and sudden may be the type in use in 
Pittsburgh, is in its latest form far safer 
than air brakes in every respect. Un- 
fortunately, the company is not using 
this latest type, but is adopting air brakes 
on new cars. Air brakes are one thing 
on steam roads, where rails are seldom 
slippery and where there is usually plenty 


14 brake with which powerful magnets drag on 
the track and stop the wheels as well. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL CAR WITH SEVEN- 
TY-TWO SEATS. THE SAFEST TYPE IN THE WORLD, 
WITH THE LATEST MAGNETIC BRAKES AND AUTO- 
MATIC WHEEL GUARDS. 


LIVERPOOL DOUBLE-DECK CAR, WHICH CANNOT RUN OVER ANYONE. 
FOUR SEATS WHERE PITTSBURGH WOULD HAVE TWENTY-EIGHT. 


of time to stop; but for city streets and 
Pittsburgh grades, they are an added 
source of danger. The magnetic brake 
can now stop a car in one-third of the 
distance that air can, and cannot skid the 
wheels up to speeds of thirty-two miles 
an hour. It is little affected by a greasy 
rail, and its tremendous reserve power 
makes it almost impossible for a motor- 
man to have an accident,—the hand at- 
tachment providing safety in case of an 
electrical breakdown. The best test of 
brakes yet made, which has just been 
completed in England, has settled these 
points beyond all question, 

With the best magnetic brakes, pro- 
jecting fenders ought to be unnecessary. 
Such fenders are prohibited in Europe, 
as doing more harm than good. A per- 
fect wheel guard seems really the only 
thing needed, and such has been found 
by the city of Liverpool, which has had 
in use for seven years the noted plow 
guard, which has pushed 415 persons off 
the track and absolutely saved people 
from being run over. It should be ap- 
plied in some form at once on all the 
Pittsburgh cars. Many Pittsburgh cars 
have no wheel guard at all. 

To take up a few more danger points: 
Dim headlights, due to insufficient 
power, are another source of risk. Gong 
ringing by hand, the practice in Pitts- 
burgh, is an antiquated method especial- 
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ly objectionable with the magnetic brake, 
where the motorman must both brake 
and ring with the same hand. There are 
no power brakes on the trail cars,—a 
serious omission. Single truck cars are 
not safe on many of the sharp curves, as 
between Forbes street and Homestead. 
When rails are dirty, they should be 
cleaned, not sanded. The car sanders 
are of a type that is useless on curves. 
The carrying of jacks on every car is an 
excellent thing, which the Pittsburgh 
company was the first in the country to 
adopt. But there should also be an 
emergency lantern, an emergency lamp 
inside the cars, blocks to hold a car up, 
a saw, etc., as in Berlin. The storing 
of cars out-of-doors, as at Highland 
Park, results in icy steps on winter 
mornings, and is a shiftless practice. The 
Pittsburgh rule to descend dangerous 
grades with wheel brakes on, instead of 
magnetic brakes, is exactly the most dan- 
gerous thing, as has been shown again 
and again in England. The type of rail 
in use and the method of laying are very 
unsatisfactory, and Philadelphia stand- 
ards are greatly needed. The Pittsburgh 
rails and their condition are certainly an 
anomaly in the steel center of the world. 

There are other matters about the sys- 
tem besides those affecting health and 
safety which need improvement. It is 
very hard for strangers to find their way 
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around. There are seldom signs on the 
street to show just. where cars ‘stop, 
whereas in Europe every stopping place 
has a printed sign. The signs on the 
cars are often too dim to read, and half 
the time show only where the car came 
from, not where it is going to. The 
routes of the cars are seldom given as 
they should be. The Berlin sign system 
with its route numbers instead of con- 
fusing colors, and such completeness that 
no stranger need ask a question to find 
his way about is urgently needed. Every 
stopping place in Pittsburgh needs to be 
called out, as in Boston. 

The car lights should be placed over 
the seats, and the glare of bare filaments 
avoided. If the company cannot furnish 
a decent voltage on all the routes, then 
electricity should be abandoned for light- 
ing cars, in favor of the brighter in- 
candescent gas or acetylene used on 
steam roads. Windows do not open 
wide enough for coolness in sum- 
mer, especially on the newest cars, 


and they are not always well washed. 
English cars are cleaned every 
night from top to bottom, and go 


out as bright as new every morn- 
ing. Even the trucks are daily clean- 
ed with oil. Dirty city air or pas- 
sengers are regarded in England as no 
excuse for dirty cars. ° 
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The immediate transit needs of Pitts- 
burgh, then, are evidently: 

First, the running of enough cars 
throughout the day to furnish sufficient 
seats at all times and stop the danger- 
ous overcrowding. 

Second, the substitution of through 
routes for loops with universal free 
transfers and a five cent fare at least 
within the city limits. 

Third, the improvement of equipment 
and operation, so that there shall be more 
healthful conditions, more safety, less 
noise and more convenience. 

Fourth, besides these, there should be 
a thorough study of present conditions, 
the city’s growth and needs, to determine 
a transit policy for the future. 


Before taking up the rapid transit 
question, however, let us consider how 
the improvements necessary to the exist- 
ing surface system may be obtained. 
Throughout his administration the pres- 
ent mayor of Pittsburgh has tried to get 
things done. Vain attempts have been 
made to get sufficient cars run and to 
abolish the downtown loops, with their 
inconvenience to passengers, unjust fares 
and street congestion. Where new lines 
have been needed in unserved districts, 
the company has refused to make exten- 
sions except on the unreasonable and im- 
possible condition of perpetual fran- 


BERLIN CAR TRACKS, LAID IN GRASSY LAWNS, WITH FLOWERZBEDS EACH SIDE. 
THE COMPANY’S PREFERENCE, 
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chises without compensation to the city. 
Under the different franchises, large 
sums are due the city for car taxes, 
rentals and the cost of neglected paving 
and street cleaning, the total claimed by 
the city amounting to about a million 
dollars. The present company, while 
meeting some obligations the past year, 
has refused to pay any of these old debts, 
though admitting its liability for at least 
a part of them, and the city has brought 
lawsuits to recover the money. It would 
have been easy for Mayor Guthrie to 
have resorted to grandstand plays. But 
more important than that, he has held the 
company in statu quo until legal compli- 
cations have been developed and are now 
in shape for the city to enforce its rights. 
An examination of the original fran- 
chises opens up some surprising possi- 
bilities for the city. These grants were 
for different routes and conferred no 
running powers over other lines. In 
fact, the franchise of the Pittsburgh, Al- 
legheny and Manchester Passenger Rail- 
way Company contains the express pro- 
vision that the ordinance should not be 
construed to grant or confer upon any 
other company the right to traverse the 
streets. As the different companies con- 
solidated, they neglected to obtain from 
the city the right to run cars over one 
another’s lines, and to-day the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company is operating its whole 
system in a way which has been de- 
clared illegal in a recent court decision. 
In the Erie decision, the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania held that, under the 
state constitution, no street railway com- 
pany had a right to run over the tracks 
of another company without express mu- 
nicipal consent, a city having the power 
to impose reasonable regulations for the 
operation of lines under an ordinance. 
If the Pittsburgh Railways Company 
intends to obey the laws of the state, 
it must either break up its system into 
the original car lines and operate them 
separately, or else it must apply to the 
city for a permit to legalize its present 
methods of operation. In giving its per- 
mission, the city could dictate its own 
terms, as long as they were reasonable 
and ccnstitutional ; and it would certainly 
seem reasonable to require sufficient cars 
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and seats, the abolition of the loops, and 
the universal five-cent fare as in other 
cities. If the company would not accept 
a reasonable ordinance, it might threaten 
to break up the system, and charge the 
public a separate fare for each line. It 
would seem doubtful, however, if the 
courts would permit any such burden on 
the public, and the company would hardly 
attempt to abandon the unity of its sys- 
tem pending litigation, If it tried to do 
so, after any decision favorable to the 
city, on the ground that it could not af- 
ford to meet the city’s requirements, then 
the courts, on injunction proceedings 
brought by the city, would be in posi- 
tion to probe the street railway fi- 
nances, determine the real value of the 
properties and what would be a fair 
return on the money actually invested: 
This would bring out the immense net 
earnings of the system, absorbed in the 
charges on an inflated capital, and might 
lead to a complete reorganization of the 
companies,onaproper capitalization. The 
city appears to have just the opportunity 
needed to bring about the improvement 
of the whole transit situation, and the 
people of Pittsburgh should see that the 
desired results are gained and that no 
false move is made. The rights of com- 
pany and investor would be looked after 
by the courts, while the public might not 
only get the long needed improvements, 
but also see a surplus income from their 
fares available for a real rapid transit 
system. Such an outcome would put the 
Pittsburgh surface system on a sound 
basis, and the company might be the 
gainer in the end. 

The city has a further hold on the situ- 
ation, in the fact that some of the most 
important franchises can be revoked for 
non-fulfillment of conditions. Five, at 
least, of the ordinances provide that any 
failure to comply with any of the terms 
may, at the option of the city councils, 
be held to work a revocation of the privi- 
leges granted. The failure to pay the 
agreed car taxes, percentage of receipts, 
or rentals, and to pave and clean the 
streets properly makes it possible for the 
city to declare forfeited these franchises 
so vital to the company. The latter 
would then have to apply for new privi- 
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leges and the city could dictate the terms. 

Further, apart from this possible right 
of forfeiture, the city is secure in its 
right to purchase some of these railways 
which have been in existence twenty 
years or more. By exercising this op- 
tion, the city would not be committed to 
municipal operation any more than Bos- 
ton or New York, where upwards of 
fifty million dollars have been invested 
by those cities in rapid transit lines. 
Pittsburgh would: simply own the tracks 
and could lease them to the present com- 
pany or another company, too, if compe- 
tition were desirable, and make terms 
which would forever prevent neglect of 
the public interests. The cost of pur- 
chase should not be great, as it would 
be fixed by appraisers appointed by the 
courts. The physical property would not 
be very valuable after the franchises had 
been revoked, for the tracks are all in 
bad condition. After purchase, the city 
could maintain the tracks itself, laying 
modern rails, and keeping the pavement 
repaired and clean, the rentals paying 
the expense. 

It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion of eminent legal authorities that all 
grants of franchises for public utilities 
are made upon the implied condition that 
the corporation receiving them will prop- 
erly perform its obligations by furnish- 
ing reasonable accommodations to the 
public; and that when a corporation has 
committed its property to a public use, 
the public has a right to require proper 
performance of such duties under penal- 
ty of forfeiture of the franchise. 

What has been said as to the city’s 
expressly reserved powers on certain 
grants may be illustrated by a summary 
of two franchises. 

The consent of the city for the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of 
the lines of the Citizens’ Passenger Rail- 
way Company was given upon the fol- 
lowing conditions, among other things: 


First, to pay into the city treasury “for 
each car run over its road,” twenty dollars 
per annum, for the first five years; thirty 
dollars per annum for the second five years 
and forty dollars per annum for each year 
thereafter. 

Second, to pay into the city treasury an- 
nually three per cent of the net profits of 
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said company for the first five years, and 
five per cent of the net profits of said com- 
pany for each year thereafter. 

Third, to keep the streets over which 
the road passed in good repair from curb to 
curb. 


The ordinance further provided: 


First, that “any failure to comply with” 
these conditions should be held to work a 
revocation of the franchise. 

Second, that the city should have the 
right at the end of twenty years, by giving 
the company one year’s notice of its inten- 
tion, to acquire the road and stock by pay- 
ing for the same at a rate to be fixed by five 
disinterested appraisers. 


This term has elapsed. 


The franchise of the Pittsburgh, Oak- 
land and East Liberty Railway Company 
was conferred upon the following condi- 


tions, among others: 

First, the payment of an annual sum 
upon each car run on the road. 

Second, the payment of an annual sum 
of $200 for each year during the first five 
years, and $400 annually thereafter, in lieu 
of a percentage of profits. 

Third, that the company shall keep 
clean and in good repair from curb to curb 
that portion of the streets on which the 
road was constructed. 


The ordinance further provided: 


First, any failure to comply with any of 
its terms might, at the option of the city 
councils, be held to work the revocation of 
the privileges herein granted; and 

Second, that at any time after the end 
of twenty years, the city shall have the 
right by giving one year’s notice, to pur- 
chase the road at a price to be fixed by five 
disinterested appraisers, to be appointed 
by the president judge of the Quarter Ses- 
sions Court of Allegheny county. 


This term has elapsed. 


In considering the transit needs of the 
future, the first question to ask is, per- 
haps, does Pittsburgh really need more 
rapid transit? For the immediate pres- 
ent, if the railway company were to bring 
the surface system up to modern stand- 
ards as suggested, it would seem as 
though the existing lines might be sat- 
isfactory for some time to come. A num- 
ber of other large American cities are 
getting along without fast service, such 
as St. Louis, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, San Francisco, etc. A radial city, 
with all its disadvantages, does allow a 
short journey home, compared with a 
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badly developed longitudinal ‘city, like 
New York. And a considerable length 
of time can be.spent daily in travelling 
without harm, if conditions are agreeable, 
as on many suburban lines. 

At the same time, the growth of Pitts- 
burgh need$ to be directed according to 
the best public requirements, and not left 
to the traction company and real estate 
owners to work out as they see fit. Some 
of the broad questions that need to be 
considered will be discussed later,—such 
as the relative location of houses to busi- 
ness and manufacturing; the extent to 
which walking should be provided for; 
the directions in which Pittsburgh should 
grow. Of the more specifically transit 
questions, the chief ones to settle are the 
routes of rapid transit lines; the type of 
construction; and the best way to get 
lines built and operated. 

The suggestion has been made in two 
quarters that a highly desirable change in 
the business district would be effected if 
the streets could be built up to a higher 
level, leaving the present streets either 
for pipes and wires, or for heavy and 
slow moving traffic. Such an improve- 
ment would be of great benefit in case 
of the highest floods; but from a rapid 
transit standpoint, it would give little, if 
any, relief, because cars and vehicles 
would still be on the same level. If two 
traffic levels were maintained, there 
might have to be numerous inclines, 
which would be awkward with such nar- 
row streets. Still, Pittsburgh may some 
time have to consider the problem of 
cross traffic at street junctions, and how 
best to abolish grade crossings of ve- 
hicles. Chicago is trying freight tun- 
nels; New York is considering them; 
London has planned bridges at congested 
points, the cost of a single one of which 
has been figured as high as $3,500,000. 
Pittsburgh is fortunate in having so 
many railroad lines along the water 
fronts, which must reduce the trucking 
through the streets. 

The writer has previously advocated 
the running of more surface cars in the 
business district. Not that more cars are 
desirable on the streets; they are simply 
a necessity, until at least a rapid transit 
line can be built, or double-deck cars be 
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brought into use, with their great reduc- 
tion in number. The ultimately desirable 
thing is to remove all cars from city 
streets which have become too congested 
for safety or speed. The best example of 
such removal is of course in Boston, with 
Tremont and Boylston streets. London 
not long since opened a subway for sur- 
face. cars under Kingsway, the new ave- 
nue across the city from north to south, 
with no tracks on the street above. 

While as yet Pittsburgh hardly needs 
for rapid transit purposes the removal 
of all surface cars downtown, still it 
would obviously be a great advantage in 
reducing accidents and giving vehicles 
more room. To thus relieve the streets 
has been one of the stated aims of the 
Pittsburgh Subway Company. 

The plans of this company appear to 
provide for a subway system for surface 
cars, consisting of a downtown terminal 
loop a mile in circumference, under Oli- 
ver avenue, Liberty street, Ferry street, 
Third avenue, and Grant street; a main 
tunnel to the east, passing in a straight 
line under Herron Hill to Junction Hol- 
low; and two branch tunnels extending 
south from the main line to Brady street 
and Boquet street. The company has 
charters for several surface lines in the 
East End, to feed the subway and its 
branches. The main subway, sooner or 
later, would be continued east under 
Center avenue and Frankstown avenue 
to a portal at Fifth avenue. A branch 
tunnel is also provided from the down- 
town loop, north under the Allegheny 
River to the Allegheny Station of the 
Pennsylvania lines. The subway would 
be built by private capital; it would pay 
the city a percentage of its gross receipts, 
and be open to the cars of other com- 
panies on reasonable terms. There would 
be four stations in the business district, 
but none beyond, except one at East 
Liberty. The westbound cars would thus 
make no stops after leaving the surface, 
till they arrived downtown; and the 
longest run of five miles would be cov- 
ered in ten minutes, at an average speed 
of thirty miles an hour. The object of 
the Pittsburgh Subway Company is ob- 
viously to force the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company to use the tunnels, under the 
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fear of seeing a rival surface system 
grow up; with faster service, and superior 
downtown facilities. Another aim is to 
divert traffic from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which does a large suburban busi- 
ness along its main line. The whole 
scheme as outlined is very attractive in 
many ways, and deserves careful consid- 
eration. 

Perhaps the best way to test the value 
of the subway scheme is to take up every 
possible objection to it. One prominent 
feature of the project is the treatment 
of the business district as a thing which 
cannot be extended because of the hills 
to the east. So the cars would run from 
the downtown loop to East Liberty with- 


out a stop. There has been much dis- . 


cussion in Pittsburgh of spreading out 
the congested business district; and the 
fact that business has reached the court 
house, would suggest that the “Hump” 
is not the insurmountable bar to growth 
that it has been supposed. It has been 
suggested that heavy property owners 
and large stores are likely to oppose 
strongly any improvement which would 
lessen their growing returns. On the 
other hand, it is conceivable that equally 
powerful interests may throw their influ- 
ence in an opposite direction and a rapid 
transit line would afford exceptional op- 
portunities for real estate investment and 
branch stores. Fifth avenue or Penn 
avenue, or both, would seem to be the 
proper places for such lines to the 
east. While a business zone along these 
streets would be narrow because of the 
hills, the speed of cars would make up 
for greater distances; and many people 
might live on the hills between these 
streets’ and walk to their work in this 
zone. A subway along a street might 
cost somewhat more than a tunnel; but 
Pittsburgh can afford to have the thing 
well done. 

Another feature of the subway system 
which seems to need consideration is the 
proposal to run surface cars in it. Ob- 
viously, if all the Pittsburgh Railway 
cars could be put underground in the 
business district, it would be a great ad- 
vantage, as far as the street surface is 
concerned. But of course this would not 
make it any easier to get on the cars, be- 
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“cause the loading would be restricted to 


four stations, instead of being at every 
street corner. Again, there would be 
about sixty car routes to be provided for, 
and 490 cars an hour, without allowing 
for any increase of cars to furnish more 
seats. The routes and cars would have to 
be divided between two tracks, so that 
half the cars and routes would be on each 
track, viz., thirty routes and 245 cars 
an hour. This traffic would obviously 
fill the subway at the outset, without any 
room for growth, unless double-deck cars 
were used. Again, it is against the new 
lesson of rapid transit, learned at great 
cost in New York and Berlin, that a 
rapid transit line should have no junc- 
tions and but one destination each way. 

The speed proposed for the cars from 
the East End is very high; for the run- 
ning time of ten minutes from Kelley 
street to downtown would require an 
average speed of thirty miles an hour, 
including the stop at East Liberty and 
slowdowns for two junctions. To run 
at such a speed would require block sig- 
nals and automatic safety stops, and 
would limit the number of cars to about 
sixty an hour. To use the subway to its 
full capacity, either trains must be run, or 
else the surface cars must be limited to 
the low speeds found in the Mt. Wash- 
ington tunnel and the Boston subway. 

In a paner before the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, the engi- 
neer of the subway company spoke of 
running trains and not surface cars in 
the subway, suggesting that in time all 
the steam railroad passengers from the 
east should be transferred to the sub- 
way at East Liberty; all the passengers 
from the west alighting in Allegheny and 
at McKees Rocks, taking a subway built 
from the business district through Alle- 
gheny and under the Ohio River at Mc- 
Kees Rocks. The loop in the business 
district would have two tracks, with all 
trains running in the same direction 
around the circle. This development of 
the subway, however, evidently belongs 
to the future, and the running of surface 
cars would apnear more within the 
bounds of possibility. 

One of the most serious questions 
about the subway proposition is whether 
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it would pay. The promoters answer 
that they are willing to take all the risk. 
But if Pittsburgh really needs rapid 
transit, can the city afford to have it de- 
pend on any $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 
experiment, and wait several years to 
know the results? A subway, to clear 
expenses, has been found to require 
from fifteen to twenty per cent annual 


‘income on the cost. The cost of subways 


in this country has ranged from $1,500,- 
000 to $3,500,000 a mile. The New York 
subway cost about $3,000,000 a mile 
equipped. To make a subway pay as far 
as East Liberty, would require a mini- 
mum traffic in the heaviest rush hour one 
way of ten thousand passengers. It 
might take twice or three times this num- 
ber, according to the cost and the volume 
of slack hour traffic. 

It seems a very grave question if a 
radiating city like Pittsburgh can support 
such a subway as proposed, to say noth- 
ing of a system serving adequately all 
parts of the city. Subways have usually 
turned out to be very poor investments, 
as many companies have learned to their 
cost, in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Berlin. The New York subway pays 
only for about half its length, a consid- 
erable part of the dividends coming out 
of the surplus obtained from the elevated 
roads. Boston can afford subways, be- 
cause they are mere short links in an ex- 
tensive system. 

Subways have other disadvantages 
which must be carefully considered. 
They might have been flooded downtown 
in March, 1907. On account of the cost 
they can only serve a very limited terri- 
tory. They are extremely noisy. In 
New York, they are almost unendurably 
hot in summer, and the air is filled with 
iron dust. They take long to build. 
They are dangerous in case of fire, 
eighty-seven lives being lost in the Paris 
disaster. If deep, as in London, many 
people do not like to use them, even with 
elevators. The London underground 
roads are facing a very serious proposi- 
tion, several already being in a receiver’s 
hands. If shallow, they occupy or cramp 
the space needed for pipes, wires, and 
sewers, greatlv disturbing the proper ar- 
rangement of underground necessities. 
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They put passengers below ground in a 
place where the sun never shines, leaving 
to heavy traffic the light and air of the 
streets. Their signal advantage, on the 
other hand, is that they remove the traf- 
fic altogether from the street, and do not 
shut out light and air from the street. 
surface.* 

Ordinary elevated roads are certainly 
not desirable in the business part of 
Pittsburgh, because the streets are nar- 
row, the buildings high; and there is still 
at times much smoke. There is already 
quite an amount of elevated freight struc- 
ture, black and without ornament. It is 
perfectly true that an elevated road can 
be made practically noiseless, as notably 
in Paris and Berlin; and there has been 
no damage to property in these cities. 
The Berlin structure is painted white and 
is an ornament to the city; but the streets 
are much wider there than in Pittsburgh. 

The prospects for satisfactory rapid 
transit in Pittsburgh do not appear very 
good, unless perhaps some form of sus- 
pended railway should meet with ap- 
proval. A German type which has had 
eight years of practical operation at 
Barmen and Elberfeld, is now under con- 
sideration for Berlin. Whether it would 
suit Pittsburgh is a question; but it has 
some very interesting advantages. It 
would cost only about a fifth of a sub- 
way’s price; so that the same expenditure 
of money could serve five times the 
area,—a Vital point with a radiating city. 

1Since this report was drafted, two subway or- 


dinances have been put before Pittsburgh coun- 
ceils :— 


a. One for the Pittsburgh Subway Company 
for a franchise over the route already indicated, 
asking for a fifty year franchise without compen- 
sation to the city for the first ten years, and 
with payments of one, two, three and four per 
cent per year, respectively, on gross receipts dur- 
ing the decades following. The same parties who 
hold this charter, are now applying for a charter 
for the Pittsburgh Underground Railway Company. 
The two routes are identical. This charter is 
pending before the Rapid Transit Board of the 
commonwealth. 

b. The other ordinance before councils pro- 
vides for the construction of a municipal four- 
track subway for surface cars from Seventh ave- 
nue and Grant boulevard east to Center avenue 
and Craig street, to be built by the City Subway 
Company, a corporation of three trustees chosen 
by the city of Pittsburgh. The city will pay the 
interest on bonds issued by the company, and the 
latter will turn over to the city such rentals as 
it can collect from the use of the subway, en- 
deavoring to reimburse the city in the end for all 
money expended. It is stated in the proposed 
ordinance that this subway would be the begin- 
ning of a transit system, but who would operate 
the system is not specified. 
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The cars could cross existing bridges, 
probably, without interfering with sur- 
face traffic. Studies of routes, structure, 
and costs make the suspended appear a 
type of railway which could thoroughly 
compete with the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company; and if competition is neces- 
sary, it must be of no uncertain kind. Its 
cars could reach the heights about the 
city, without excessive grades, and open 
up new territory as a subway system 
could never afford to. If operated in co- 
operation with the existing company, it 
would allow a large reduction of sur- 
face cars in the business district as soon 
as opened, and the removal of all tracks 
when desired. On the eight mile line in 
Germany, not a single passenger has been 
injured in eight years of operation. The 
suspended line, moreover, does not shut 
in the streets, as does the ordinary two 
track elevated structure. With double- 
deck cars as feeders, it seems to offer the 
cheapest, most convenient, and safest 
means of rapid transit. 

It would seem wise, if any rapid transit 
line is to be built in Pittsburgh, for the 
city to construct and control it, as in New 
York, Boston, and Paris. The city would 
merely have to borrow the money, and 
could retain control of the road in a way 
to get adequate service. It might be 
desirable to put the operation into the 
hands of trustees, who would run the 
road at a minimum cost and with only 
a safe margin of profit, giving the 
public either the largest extension of 
rapid transit lines possible at a five cent 
fare, or else serving a smaller territory 
with a lower fare. The Brooklyn Bridge 
railway was operated by public trustees 
most successfully for a number of years, 
with a two and one-half cent fare. 

What part the steam railroads will 
play in the future development of Pitts- 
burgh depends on _ their own efforts. 
Their suburban passengers would prob- 
ably find a rapid transit system more 
convenient, because they could reach any 
part of the city quickly for five cents. A 
terminal for such passengers, more cen- 
tral than the Union Station, is one of the 
probabilities and would afford an artery 
of no mean significance, but still without 
the other advantages of a rapid transit 
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line. The interurban business and that 
along the rivers could probably be best 
done by the steam roads, especially if 
they would run a frequent and cheap 
service of electric cars, as is done else- 
where. The electrification of all the 
steam lines about the city would be a 
great blessing, and the city should urge 
and encourage the matter in every way. 


. Till this is accomplished, much nuisance 


could be avoided by a shortening of the 
maximum length of freight trains, 
which could greatly reduce the noise and 
smoke, and, judging from the latest ex- 
perience, might be more economical to 
the roads in the end. The whole steam 
railroad situation in Pittsburgh, both 
freight and passenger, and the disposi- 
tion of freight yards need further study, 
and especially in comparison with Berlin 
where the main line has a five minute 
service at the slack hours, suburban 
branches a twenty minute service, and 
where the whole system is to be soon 
electrified at a cost of perhaps thirty-five 
million dollars. 


Any plans for the future transit of 
Pittsburgh should take into considera- 
tion, not only the present conditions and 
arrangement of the city, but also where 
the growth ought to be, where the health- 
iest sites for houses are, and other broad 
questions. Transit, city planning, and 
housing, are all closely related; and it 
may be well in concluding to try to geta 
wider view of things. 

Transit systems have grown up in 
modern cities because of the needs and 
desires of people for moving about more 
than they did a century ago. In the old 
days, when towns were small and the uses 
to which districts were put were not spe- 
cialized as now, people could walk to 
their work, or else had space to keep a 
horse or two. As cities increased in size 
and compactness, the keeping of horses 
had to diminish, and distances grew, as 
well as the desires of people to go about 
more. Public conveyances consequently 
came more and more into use; while the 
constantly improving facilities, notably 
electricity, increased the tendency to 
ride. 

It would appear that the rate of a 
city’s growth in people depends on the 
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amount of intercommunication, just as 
the intensity of some chemical processes 
depends on the extent to which the dif- 
ferent elements come together. So 
transit is now regarded as a_ necessity, 
and one which cities are beginning to 
feel, whatever the basis of ownership 
and operation, is too vital to be ex- 
ploited solely for the gain there is in it. 

Passenger transportation obviously 
has to meet the following needs :—First, 
carrying people to and from work; sec- 
ond, carrying people about their business 
during working hours, including shop- 
ping; third, carrying people about on 
social, educational, and recreative ob- 
jects. The best transit system for meet- 
ing these needs is obviously that which 
conquers space and time most equally for 
all inhabitants at the lowest cost in 
money, convenience, safety and health. 
Of course people should not do unneces- 
sary traveling,—walking, writing, and 
telephoning being desirable substitutes. 

In American cities the economy of 
walking has been too much lost sight of, 
chiefly in the matter of getting to and 
from work. The largest demand on 
transit systems to-day is to carry people 
to work and back; and yet, curiously, 
this ought perhaps to be the least impor- 
tant kind of travel. For centuries, until 
a very recent time, everybody walked to 
business, and the poorest classes as well 
as some of the wealthy do still. The 
reason why so many have to live at a 
distance from their work is not the mere 
growth of cities, but our universal disre- 
gard of scientific town planning as prac- 
ticed notably in Germany. We usually 
crowd most of our business into one 
center, and then have to ride a long way 
to get enough room for,a single house. 
But congestion on transit lines is just 
awakenine us to the fact that the com- 
mon radial plan for a city is neither 
wholly necessary nor desirable. 

It would. look now as though the 
ideal city is a longitudinal one, with fac- 
tories on the leeward side, after the 
European plan as found in Vienna and 
the new city of Letchworth, England; 
houses on the windward side away from 
the smoke; and stores and offices be- 
tween. The whole city is narrow enough 
to enable people to walk across town to 
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and from work, their homes being oppo- 
site their place of work or business. One 
or more high speed longitudinal transit 
lines would make the length of the city 
no greater bar to travel than getting 
about our congested business districts 
which are so often without even ade- 
quate surface transit. The ideal of uni- 
versal walking to work, were it possible, 
would obviously abolish the rush hour 
travel, the cause of so many of the worst 
features of American city transit. 

With existing, radial growing cities, 
it would seem best to try to replan on the 
longitudinal system as far as_ possible, 
modifying the ideal to fit topography 
and other present conditions. A rapid 
transit line is the best thing with which 
to begin the stretching out process in a 
city where no such facility already ex- 
ists. By rigidly limiting the heights of 
buildings to the standards so sticcessful 
in Europe, and then in some way pre- 
serving belts of houses alongside the 
business district as it begins to stretch, 
congestion may at least be checked. Of 
course it is impossible at this late day to 
provide many single houses within walk- 
ing distance of a business district, though 
Boston has notably done so for both fich 
and poor with its Back Bay, Beacon Hill, 
and the West and North Ends. 

But the conditions of Pittsburgh allow 
no simple alteration to fit the ideal plan. 
No single transit line can serve both 
sides of the Ohio, or the four shores of 
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the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. 
Again, the question should be consid- 
ered very carefully whether people 
ought to live too near the manufactories, 
on account of the smoke and the noise; 
and therefore whether the walking prin- 
ciple ought not to be waived in such a 
manufacturing region, and all the work- 
ers be transported up on the bluffs or 
beyond, where the air is purer, where 
more land is available for single houses, 
and where they can have quiet, healthy 
homes, making more efficient workers. 
If the smoke were not still so abundant, 
the fast transit lines should best lie 
along the rivers, with a belt of houses on 
the heights above. But as_ conditions 
are, the most desirable locations for 
houses are away to the east, north, and 
south of the business district, and so 
perhaps these are the regions which 
should first be made more accessible to 
the heart of the city. 

The location of rapid transit lines in 
Pittsburgh obviously needs most careful 
study. It does not seem enough to con- 
nect East Liberty with the business dis- 
trict by a straight line, without serving 
the intervening territory. The situation 
needs the broadest study and outlook 
and the united judgment of the best 
minds in the city. A transit solution 
cannot be left to any interested com- 
pany, but needs to be reached by con- 
sidering the welfare of all the inhabi- 
tants, future as well as present. 
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To fifty-nine aldermen is taken prac- 
tically all the minor litigation of the four 
to five hundred thousand persons in 
Pittsburgh. To them the law entrusts 
all the preliminary matters connected 
with criminal prosecutions. To the edu- 
cated public these courts are little known, 
perhaps because the amounts involved in 
litigation are small,—never over $300,— 
or because the proceedings are criminal 
in nature. But to the majority of Pitts- 
burgh’s vast army of foreign born, the 
squire’s office is the only contact with 
law or justice. It is here that the wage 
earner, the alien, the Slav or the Lithu- 
anian, comes first in criminal matters; 
it is here that the ignorant and illiterate 
enter their civil suits. This is the court 
of the people, such as it is. 

Viewed thus, the aldermanic system is 
lifted from insignificance to rank as a 
vital question of municipal government. 
An ancient English system supplied the 
model, which aimed to decide small cases 
quickly and with substantial justice. 
But, as the system works out in Pitts- 
burgh to-day, it for the most part 
achieves no such end and is a reproach 
to the community. For Pittsburgh has 
been a city too busy for introspection. 
A crowded center echoing with the thun- 
der of steel mills, vast industries giving 
employment to alien laborers, the insis- 
tent cry of “tonnage” and the absorbing 
demands of business, have offered lit- 
tle opportunity for social study or civic 
experiment. It is not that Pittsburgh is 
derelict ; her charities are many and gen- 
erously supported, but Pittsburgh is 
busy, very busy, and the public have not 
taken time to think. Nowhere is this 
ignorance of home conditions more ap- 
parent than in the matter of the courts, 
and especially of the aldermanic courts 
which are to be considered here. 

Before aldermen, informations or the 
formal charges of crime are made. War- 
rants for arrest issue from their offices. 
Hearings are held, the defendant is com- 
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mitted to jail, or bail is allowed. Sum- 
mary convictions may be had _ before 
them, so that not only property but 
personal liberty is subject to their de- 
cisions. What this means can readily 
be understood when it is known that in 
1908, 15,879 persons were incarcerated 
in Allegheny county. 

To begin with, the whole aldermanic 
system is an anomaly in the growth of 
institutions. It is taken from the middle 
ages, only partly altered, cut, and fitted 
to modern conditions and a freer people. 
The origin of the office is obscured in 
antiquity. In Gothic times they had con- 
servators of the peace, whose duty was, 
as the name implies, that of keeping the 
public peace; and during the troublous 
times when Queen Isabel deposed her 
husband and put Edward the Third on 
the throne, the King, fearing a general 
uprising, sent out writs of peace to all 
the sheriffs, and Parliament ordained 
that good men and true be assigned to 
keep the peace. At the foundation of 
the Colony of Pennsylvania, the office 
of justice of the peace was brought over 
from England, and became an integral 
part of our governmental institutions. 
Under successive state constitutions the 
power of the aldermen and justices of 
the peace has been gradually enlarged, 
and their jurisdiction greatly widened. 
Aldermen are elected for a term of five 
years. Formerly their jurisdiction was 
limited to amounts under forty shillings, 
but gradually it has been increased to 
$300. In cases where the amount in- 
volved is less than $5.33, the equivalent 
of the old forty shillings, there is no ap- 
peal from an aldermen’s decision. Liti- 
gants for so small an amount are in most 
instances very poor, and a hardship is 
wrought when such cases are wrongly 
decided. Another very radical disad- 
vantage of this provision is that it per- 
mits the use of such tribunals for pur- 
poses of spite and oppression. A land- 
lord recently refused to relet a tenement. 
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An altercation followed which ended in 
the tenant’s saying that he would get 
even at the squire’s office. Thereupon 
he entered suit for five dollars for an 
imaginary debt. At the hearing this 
debt was denied by the landlord. No 
proof was offered that it existed; never- 
theless the justice promptly awarded a 
judgment for five dollars, and, the 
amount being less than the old forty shil- 
lings, the landlord had no choice but to 
pay. 

The very topography of Pittsburgh 
has influenced the growth of aldermanic 
litigation. The business district is crowd- 
ed into a small triangle, hemmed in by 
two rivers. In consequence the alder- 
men in the four wards comprising the 
business section get a tremendous clien- 
tele. Furthermore the city has been re- 
districted and in the future there will be 
but twenty-seven aldermen, one for each 
of the new wards, instead of fifty-nine 
as heretofore. When it is known that 
some of the downtown aldermen make 
$12,000 a year from fees, under the pres- 
ent ward arrangement, an idea can be 
gathered of what will be the income of 
the aldermanship under the new dis- 
tricting which throws the heart of the 
business area, approximately the first 
four former wards, into one new ward. 
Of course ward lines are important only 
in the election of aldermen, for once 
elected their jurisdiction properly exer- 
cised extends over the whole county. A 
case may be put in the hands of any al- 
derman whom the plaintiff may desire. 

In appearance the average alderman’s 
office is not prepossessing. A counter 
flanked by a railing, a few chairs, a safe 
and a number of dockets, compose the 
usual furniture. The floor is nearly al- 
ways bare, generally dirty, while out- 
side the appearance of the office is much 
that of any shop desiring customers. 
Often an electric sign or gaudy lettering 
on the building, or other similar device 
is employed to make the location of the 
office conspicuous. With few excep- 
tions, the offices are on the lower floors, 
usually opening like a store directly on 
the sidewalk. Where the ward bound- 
aries permit, they are put on the main 
thoroughfares, sometimes so close to- 
gether as to be within sight of one an- 
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other, which naturally results in the 
sharpest kind of competition. The more 
progressive aldermen indulge in adver- 
tising and it is a common sight to see 
blotters emblazoned with the name of 
the alderman, his address and telephone 
numbers, distributed among the down- 
town offices. Yet these are state judicial 
offices presiding over subordinate courts! 

Each alderman has a constable who is 
elected at the same time and in such 
ways as makes the office largely political 
in complexion. In many offices the al- 
derman and the constable do all the 
work. But in the downtown offices there 
are usually in addition to the alderman, a 
docket clerk, a writ clerk, and perhaps 
two deputies. The constable is not only 
the major domo, but usually the business 
getter of the outfit. It is he who mingles 
with the people of the ward and steers 
litigation in the direction of his em- 
ployer. All this is to his benefit, because, 
like the alderman, his income is derived 
from fees. Such constables have often 
made as much as twenty dollars a day in 
the sections of the city settled by for- 
eigners, but this is not the rule now, 


partly because the aliens are less ig- . 


norant and partly because of the influ- 
ence of many national, fraternal and 
charitable organizations. However a 
conservative estimate of the income of 
the downtown constables at the present 
day would be $3,000. 

The business of an alderman is to get 
customers, try cases, prepare informa- 
tions, execute commitments and various 
other legal documents. 

In civil cases, it follows from the very 
organization and jurisdiction of alder- 
manic courts, and the fact that the liti- 
gant may choose his tribunal, that the 
aldermen are often called upon for legal 
advice and opinions even in advance of 
the actual litigation. Each alderman 
knows that if he advises the complainant 
that he has no case another alderman 
will be consulted. If the latter advises 
suit the costs will go to him. As an al- 
derman depends for his living on fees 


from litigation instituted in his court, it | 


is not hard to find one who will tell you 
that you have a good case. 

Not long ago a landlady and two 
boarders,—a man and his wife,—became 
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involved in a teapot tempest, during the 
course of which the landlady pointed a 
revolver at her boarders. A squire was 
consulted, who advised an information for 
surety of the peace. The proceeding un- 
der an act of assembly for pointing fire- 
arms would perhaps have been proper, 
but there was clearly no case of surety 
of the peace. The case came up for hear- 
ing and after a long dissertation couched 
in legal verbiage the squire pronounced 
his judgment that the case be discharged 
and the costs divided. The plaintiff, who 
was represented by an attorney, immedi- 
ately refused to pay and asked the squire 
what he was going to do about it (by 
act of assembly execution cannot issue 
for costs alone). The squire was non- 
plussed, and called in his constable. 
After a whispered consultation, he an- 
nounced that he had reconsidered and 
that his final judgment was that the case 
be discharged and the costs put on the 
defendant. By this time the defendant 
had got her cue. She refused to pay, 
and asked the squire what he was going 
to do about it. Another whispered con- 
sultation followed while the squire 
scratched his head in perplexity. An- 
other reconsidered judgment was given, 
this time that the case be discharged and 
the costs put on the county. 

Not only do the aldermen give advice 
concerning prospective cases, but they 
solicit business and it is very common for 
them to hold themselves out as collecting 
agencies. Some aldermen who make a 
specialty of such work have a printed 
form reading: 


Claim against you for $ has been 
put in my hands for collection. Pay at once 
and save yourself costs. 


If the claim is paid without suit a per- 
centage charge is made for the service; 
if the defendant ignores the notice the 
alderman will enter suit. In short, we 
have here the anomaly of a state judicial 
officer whose living depends on the busi- 
ness he can drum up, and who can be both 
counsel, judge and prosecutor. From 
this it results that when a case is brought 
in an alderman’s court, the alderman, the 
judge, considers himself in the employ 
of the plaintiff. 
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At a recent hearing before an alder- 
man, who is without exception one of 
the most upright and efficient in the city, 
the evidence of the plaintiff was very un- 
certain while that of the defendant was 
clear and convincing. The squire “re- 
served judgment,” which means that he 
did not wish to give his decision in the 
presence of both parties. The case had 
been conducted by an attorney who con- 
trolled considerable aldermanic business, 
and this attorney not long after reaching 
his office was called to the telephone by 
the alderman who said in substance: 

“Now look here Mr. - 1 you 
think you ought to get that money in that 
case of yours I will pay it myself, but I 
really cannot find for the plaintiff because 
I honestly think the defendant has a good 
defense.” Only an incident, but what a 
flood of light it throws on the attitude of 
the alderman toward the plaintiff. 

Few cases are decided otherwise than 
in favor of the plaintiff. Exactly what 
proportion can never be known, because 
our courts have decided that the dockets 
of aldermen are private records and not 
open to inspection by the public. One 
judge on the Common Pleas Bench, a 
man who has wide experience in such 
matters, when asked if he thought that 
as much as one per cent of the cases are 
decided other than in favor of the plaint- 
iff, replied, “No, not nearly.” As a mat- 
ter of fact judgment is so universally 
given for the plaintiff that a defendant 
who has had any previous experience, 
does not take the trouble to appear at the 
hearing, but if he desires to contest the 
matter, takes an appeal from the alder- 
man’s decision. 

It is a wise requirement of law that a 
plaintiff must make out his case affirma- 
tively, proving all the matters essential 
to constitute liability on the part of the 
defendant. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, however, that aldermen give 
judgment on evidence of the most meager 
kind. A copy of a bill, its correctness 
unsworn to, left with the alderman is a 
common way of obtaining judgment for 
goods sold and delivered. Suits may be 
entered before more than one alderman, 
and in such cases although but one ex- 
ecution may issue, a defendant can be 
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harried by threats and a multiplicity of 
summonses. In such cases, aldermen and 
their constables although legally with- 
out power, may when in league with un- 
scrupulous creditors, be the cause of the 
greatest injustice. Cases have been 
known where constables, although know- 
ing that a levy could not be made, would, 
nevertheless, frequently visit the house 
of the defendant, post notices of sale, de- 
mand admittance in the middle of the 
night, and in many other petty ways har- 
ass the defendant in the hope of forcing 
the payment of their costs. It is well 
known that much hardship is done in 
Pittsburgh through the instrumentality 
of what are known as “‘loan sharks,” who 
lend small amounts at usurious rates of 
interest, taking as security assignments of 
future wages, bills of sale of household 
furniture, and other personal belongings. 
The defendants in such cases, although 
they are protected by law, are usually 
poor and ignorant, have little knowledge 
of legal procedure and fall an easy prey 
to the threats of such unscrupulous credi- 
tors. It can readily be understood how 
‘much such usurers are assisted by un- 
scrupulous aldermen and constables. 
Primary in importance to the alder- 
man is the problem of getting his costs. 
Not long ago a well-to-do man residing 
in the residential section bought some 
cider from a huckster and ordered some 
apples. The cider was left in the bar- 
rel and the apples were to be brought 
the following day. When they came they 
were refused because of their poor qual- 
ity. The huckster in a rage demanded 
the barrel in which he had left the cider, 
although both the apples and the cider 
had been paid for. He was told he could 
have it in a day or two, as soon as it 
could be emptied. He left to seek the 
advice of a squire who advised him to 
make an information for larceny by 
bailee (the technical term meaning lar- 
ceny of goods temporarily in one’s pos- 
session). He did so and a warrant was 
issued for the defendant’s arrest. He 
was arrested and appeared at the alder- 
man’s office with bondsmen. Bail was 
refused by the alderman on one pre- 
text and another and the defendant was 
told that if he would pay the costs the 
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alderman would see to it that the whole 
matter was dropped. Before the hear- 
ing the squire had gone to the defend- 
ant’s business office and told him that 
if he would pay the costs the matter 
could be fixed. Needless to say, rather 
than spend a night in jail while new 
bail was being secured, the victim paid 
the costs, preferring to be mulcted. a 
few dollars than to incur the notoriety 
and annoyance of carrying the matter to 
a higher court. 

Under such manipulation it is not 
difficult to see how large a volume of 
litigation may be instituted in the al- 
dermanic courts. Of course this case is 
exceptional and there are many alder- 
men who never seek business or advise 
frivolous litigation, but even without it 
the volume of business is incredibly 
large. Some of the downtown aldermen 
have had as many as 500 civil cases 
brought in their courts in a month. Of 
course if there is any real controversy in- 
volved the case is appealed, but in prac- 
tically all the cases the costs are paid 
either on appeal or by execution, the 
law making costs a first lien on the fund 
realized. A compilation of the costs paid 
in three hundred cases shows the aver- 
age costs in each case to be $3.74. 
Formerly these costs had to be paid be- 
fore the appeal could be taken, but by a 
late act an appeal can be taken without 
payment of the costs, if satisfactory bail 
be given for debt, interest and costs. 
However, the act works little benefit, be- 
cause the alderman is the judge of the 
sufficiency of the ‘bail and has it in his 
power to reject bondsmen until it is 
quicker and easier to pay the costs than 
bother over the allowance of bail. So that, 
as a matter of fact, the costs are always 
paid on appeal. Taking the downtown 
aldermen’s offices where the cases some- 
times nttmber 500 in a month, the income 
from fees would be about $1,800 a month, 
which after allowance for fixed charges 
would leave a monthly profit to these 
downtown aldermen of about $1,000 in 
civil suits alone.? 

To these fees, to form some estimate of 

1The costs reckoned above are without execution, 
which when issued would swell the costs by a 


couple of dollars, making an average of probably 
six dollars. 
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the income derived from some alderman- 
ships, should be added the costs paid in 
criminal cases which an average of one 
hundred cases taken at random from the 
criminal docket of a prominent down- 
town alderman show to be $4.15 in each 
case. In criminal cases, if the defendant 
is discharged the alderman’s costs are 
paid by the county. This procedure fur- 
ther adds to the revenue of the office. In 
1907 the county paid to the various al- 
dermen and justices of the peace the sum 
of $17,884.40 for costs in such dis- 
charged criminal cases, and to sundry of- 
ficers in such cases $8,840.05, or a total of 
$26,724.45. To one alderman alone, hav- 
ing an office in a downtown section large- 
ly settled by Negroes and the poorer 
classes, $1,711.55 was paid in 1907 by the 
county as costs in such discharged crim- 
inal cases brought in his office. For mis- 
cellaneous work, criminal and otherwise, 
fees are paid in accordance with a sched- 
ule set by a recent act of assembly, that 
of 1893. Some of the main items are 
given below. 


ALDERMEN’S FEES. 


For information or complaint on behalf of the 
commonwealth 


Docket entry on behalf of the common- 
CL? EE eee ae ine, oeeaeanencgcr yc aren tern -25 
OU EP RUC Cain ae oe so ois sae ab o's lp ey B's sate 'e/ ols -50 
PMearing. i criminal Gases 5 05's. cole eG i oe Sie -50 
Waking Dail in. criminal Cases «. 6. 505.0 si <0 50 
WCOPIBE FROLIC tiie ic Sis fides Ws oe aisles 2 50 
TAIL RINE ice cn 50) sah 6) weep la swik, Bhs savin .35 
EFPREID MENTION cre io'a are sae vie cle ole nk © 69 weg 50 
Holding inquisition under landlord and ten- 
FC eRe God Giving aa 5 ace es Ions a's 2.00 
Wntering action in civil case ..........260% «25 
RE SREREL ONESIES icy Atoll die oi uum woe oa age (aietalacdls GUS ei 25 
INTEL SSAUISIACHION 2c coco sete sae ee cess ta 15 
PVriiten: DOCE dn ‘ANY CAKE Gao o's ls sls os Gi Slee .25 
ESPERO Mr tia enatnle Sole Wao Diy os 9 vue cx a, 2 iol 380 
PPraescrint) Of JUMSMOCNT i Ss 6 cls heTsls nee ees .05 


Return of proceedings on certiorari ......... 1.00 
Receiving the amount of judgment: 


TPO TIOEVOV CR SOT hae oi enia ie faa. 50189) 2. alee 25 
SLOCCO! DAUetas opts dee Ds Ses OPS 0 ws one 50 
BA TUS OOe 5 a ee sia oratene ole a WS Was neh ee 15 
OE AO este ash a Syncs hie 0d aleseke a nee 1.00 
Asignment and making record indenture ..... 50 
Marrying each couple and certificates ........ 5.00 
CONSTABLES FEES. 
RUXOCUMUS WAITOME. Geiss 8s side xen el 04i0 € $1.00 
Conveying defendants to jail. ............-4- 1.00 
MOL LCKECHLINE Nall PIECE co cc's eee Hd glade ons 1.00 
Bxecuting search warrants. .......++++-+++++ 1.00 
HWOLsSerVIN Ss -SUDPOENA. Z aychais cose We, Melee ae esi 50 
For arresting GW CRIA ian g ah s'a 3 alts 615,050 1.00 


For notifying plaintiff where defendant has 
Rishi ebro cs Mme ft | QR nee en PRC eee en 25 
Wor advertising sale of goods. .............. 1.00 
For holding appraisement where exemption is 
claimed. 
For attending election. 
For travelling expenses in the performance of 
any duty ‘required by law, for each mile 
ELA VOILE Coe otovaiois ore w aheraters ined wiretee te cae Bhd lee 3 .06 


It is evident that the office is lucrative, 
and lucrative just in proportion to the 
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ability of the alderman to get customers. 
The anomaly extends to every branch of 
the office,—a state judicial officer with an 
income depending on the volume of the 
litigation instituted in his office. 

It was a wise provision of the Legis- 
lature that permitted appeals by right, 
rather than by allowance, providing the 
amount involved is over ‘$s. aa. Practi- 
cally all cases therefore involving any real 
controversy are appealed. A defendant is 
given twenty days in which to take 
his appeal. The procedure is simple, 


a transcript or copy of the alder- 
man’s record is obtained, the costs 
paid or bail given for debt, inter- 


est and costs, and the transcript then 
filed in the higher court where the case 
is begun over again just as if it had not 
been already tried. As the discretion of 
the alderman in allowance of bail is a fac- 
tor, the costs are generally paid at the 
time the ‘appeal is taken. In any case, 
they must be paid then or when the ap- 
peal is disposed of. If they are not paid 
at the time the appeal is taken, when the 
case is disposed of in the higher court, 
the alderman’s costs are kept out of the 
amount realized and may be demanded by 
the alderman, his transcript being the evi- 
dence from which the higher court de- 
termines what disposition has been made 
of the costs. Cases have come to the 
writer’s attention where although the 
costs were paid at the time of taking the 
appeal yet the alderman’s transcript has 
been endorsed, “Costs not paid by de- 
fendant.” If such a transcript were filed 
without the detection of the error, upon 
final disposition of the case the alderman 
would be in a position to demand his 
costs a second time from the protho- 
notary of the higher court and receive 
double pay. 

Remembering that every case appealed 
from an alderman is retried, with costs to 
be paid over again, it is interesting to 
consider how much time is occupied by 
the Common Pleas Courts in such re- 
view work. In Allegheny there are four 
Common Pleas Courts. As the courts 
are separate and independent, litigation 
may be commenced in any one of them. 
So great has been the litigation in recent 
years that all these courts are far behind 
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in their work, two being at least four 
years behind, the others at least two. 
Taking at random a term,—three months’ 
business,—in one of the courts which is 
four years behind, we find 1,342 docket 
entries. It would be safe to say that 
about 1,000 entries would represent new 
suits, which should in due course result 
in jury trials. Of these 322 were cases 
appealed from aldermen, 17. e. work al- 
ready done and paid for,,to be done over 
again. In these cases counting the costs 
actually paid we have a total of $1,322.08, 
and this in one term of one court. There 
are four terms to each court and four 
courts. The time occupied in retrying 
appeals from aldermen can be appreci- 
ated. In 1897 it was estimated that one- 
fourth of the work of the Common Pleas 
Courts consisted of the re-trial of such 
appeals with an aggregate of about $12,- 
ooo paid for costs in such cases prior to 
their determination in the Common Pleas 
Courts. From the figures previously 
given it appears that the proportion is 
about the same now although the in- 
crease in the volume of litigation has 
swelled the costs to about $15,000. 

Taking four consecutive terms, one at 
each court, we find 667 alderman’s ap- 
peals in the two courts which are four 
years behind, and 105 alderman’s appeals 
in the two courts which are two years 
behind. By law an affidavit is reqtiired 
with each appeal that it is not taken for 
delay, but the above figures indicate that 
this oath is disregarded. So much for 
civil matters, where only money and time 
are involved. It is the criminal side of 
the alderman’s court where liberty is in- 
volved, that arouses greatest sympathy. 
Summary convictions, or proceedings un- 
der special statutes where the aldermen 
can impose a fine and commit to jail on 
default, and proceedings for the deter- 
mination of the existence of the essen- 
tials of a crime, comprise the criminal 
jurisdiction of an alderman just as it 
stood in the reign of Edward III in the 
fourteenth century. 

Criminal proceedings generally are in- 
stituted by a warrant of arrest issuing 
upon a complaint under oath,—an infor- 
mation. From this information made be- 
fore the alderman a warrant issues on 
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which the accused is taken into custody. 
A hearing must then promptly be held; 
and the alderman decides whether there 
is sufficient evidence to hold the defend- 
ant for court; if so the prisoner is held 
for bail if the offense is bailable, or com- 
mitted to jail in default. The alderman 
must then within five days return a trans- 
cript of this proceeding to a clerk of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, this court be- 
ing the criminal court of the county. Con- 
siderable hardship may be done by the 
failure of the alderman to return his rec- 
ord within the five days required by law; 
cases have been known where through 
neglect prisoners have been kept in jail a 
month before the matter has been 
brought to the attention of the district 
attorney’s office and the alderman made to 
produce his papers. It will thus be seen 
that although the alderman acts in this re- 
spect only as a committing magistrate, 
yet on his decision rests whether the pris- 
oner be committed to jail; for although 
the offense may be bailable the question 
of bail in the case of poor people is very 
material. The writer has known cases 
where bail has been set at $1,000 on an 
information for assault and battery. 

The power to arrest is a very import- 
ant one which under any circumstances 
should be exercised only with sound dis- 
cretion. One constable in Pittsburgh ar- 
rested a foreigner at night. Having no 
warrant he took him to an alderman’s 
office, where he found the alderman out, 
and pretentiously used the telephone to 
locate him, with no results. Then sub- 
stantially the following conversation took 
place: 

“Now you, I will be the squire 
myself,” taking his place behind the rail- 
ing. 

“How much money have your” The 
prisoner was found to have a few dollars 
on his person. 

“Well you are fined $ (the exact 
amount the prisoner had with him) and 
discharged. Now get out.” 

The fine was pocketed and the prisoner 
permitted to go. It is probable that the 
constable was drunk, but the abuse -is 
only the more apparent. 

In another case an educated German 
was studying manufacturing methods and 
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spent much time in the neighborhood of 
the steel mills. One evening he saw an 
alderman’s constable, whom he knew by 
sight, on a street car handcuffed to a 
prisoner. With Teutonic curiosity he 
asked the details of the case. The con- 
stable, who was under the influence of 
liquor, beckoned the German over to him 
and deftly handcuffed him also. The 
German, of course, thought the affair a 
little joke. He was, however, taken to 
jail, but refused by the warden, because 
there was no warrant for his confine- 
ment. The constable then took the pris- 
oner outside, and when they reached Dia- 
mond street asked him how much money 
he had. The German really had $600 or 
$700 on his person, but replied that he 
had only a few dollars, producing some 
bills and small change. The constable 
told him he would release him for $3.50. 
This the German paid and got his lib- 
erty. The latter was leaving the city the 
next day and, as he was a steel expert 
representing a foreign government, could 
not possibly remain to prosecute the con- 
stable. It is not likely that such abuses 
are common, but their existence indicates 
the possibilities of abuse of a system 
which provides for no form of supervi- 
sion. 

There are costs connected with all 
these criminal matters. These costs the 
defendant if guilty is supposed to pay. 
But the fact that an alderman entertains 
a frivolous information does not prevent 
his being paid for his work. If the case 
is discharged the county pays. If the 
prisoner is committed and the case ig- 
nored by the grand jury the county pays. 
The percentage of bills ignored by the 
grand jury is sometimes as high as 
seventy-two per cent. This means that 
seventy-two per cent of persons brought 
before the alderman have either been put 
in jail or held for bail on evidence not 
sufficient for the basing of an indictment. 
In all such cases the aldermen are secured 
in their costs, and as we have seen ‘in 
1907 the costs returned in such dis- 
charged criminal cases to the various 
aldermen and justices of the peace and 
sundry officers amounted to $26,724.45. 
Taking the year 1907, we find that 
for the support of the criminal court 
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the county was put to a net expense 


of about $150,000. By law aldermen must 


pay over to the county all or sometimes a 
proportion of fines collected depending 
These 
fines are supposed to be voluntarily ac- 
counted for, and up to very recently very 
little attempt was made to test the accur- 
acy of such returns. In 1896, however, 
the county controller inaugurated a sys- 
tem of auditing the criminal dockets of 
aldermen for the better ascertainment of 
the county’s share of such fines. The re- 
turns that year increased seventy-five 
per cent and have been increasing stead- 
ily ever since, although in 1907 the total 
amount returned to the controller in 
such cases was but $3,714.20. 

In brief the whole aldermanic system 
is defective. At the threshold we find an 
office the income of which is derived from 
fees, depending upon the volume of busi- 
ness. Plaintiffs are customers, the more 
the merrier. Impartiality is impos- 
sible, and decision on merits almost 
unheard of. The fee system, which 
causes the injustice and corruption, 
has come down to us from colonial 
times, a relic of the days when the public 
purse was too lean to permit paying sal- 
aries to minor judicial officers. From a 
wise public economy this fee system has 
become, with the growth of the country, 
a source both of injustice and of extreme 
expense to the public at large. It should 
have been abandoned long ago, but 
through the indifference of the public 
and the political influence of the alder- 
men it remains and flourishes. 

_ The second radical defect of the al- 
dermanic system is that the office is 
mixed with politics. An effort was made 
a few years ago to abolish the aldermanic 
courts, and it is a matter of history how 
sudden a death the movement met at the 
state capital. One of the judges of the 
county bench in discussing the matter 
recently expressed the opinion that no act 
of assembly could be passed to remedy 
the situation, because of the political in- 
fluence of the aldermen. It has been the 
boast of this country that the judiciary is 
not swayed by politics, but here in the 
subordinate courts we have a branch of 
the judiciary so steeped in politics that 
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the squire’s office as a campaign center 


and a place of political organizing rivals 


the saloon. 

Third, we have the almost ludicrous 
case of judicial officers who with note- 
worthy exceptions are not learned in the 
law, are sometimes uncouth, generally ig- 
norant, and have made their mistakes, 
not only in law, but in grammar, a source 
of constant lampooning. These are pro- 
verbial. The grave decisions of the high- 
er courts that aldermen are state juditial 
officers presiding over judicial courts has 
a flavor of irony. 

Fourth, the geographical distribution 
of these courts, and their concurrent ju- 
risdiction, permit plaintiffs by taking 
their cases to the outlying wards to use 
aldermanic courts for purposes of annoy- 
ance and spite, permit competition among 
the aldermen, and result in a general de- 
moralization. 

We are driven to three conclusions: 
that the aldermanic system as found in 
Pittsburgh is always extravagant, that it 
is generally inefficient, that it is often 
corrupt. 

Were the minor litigation handled by 
an efficient tribunal, not only would re- 
spect for law among the masses be re- 
stored, but the county courts would be- 
relieved of a considerable portion of 
their work, and thus be enabled to clear 
their crowded calendars. This would 
remedy at one stroke an abuse, and solve 
a problem which occupies the attention of 
the whole bench and bar. 
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Pittsburgh is not alone in this problem. 
Conditions in Chicago a few years ago 
were similar. Their justice of the peace 
system had outgrown its justification, 
had become corrupt and woefully ineffi- 
cient. Nothing had been done because of 
the political power of the justices and 
the necessity of an amendment of the 
state constitution. But the people took 
up the problem in a way that brought 
something about. The state constitution 
was amended, a municipal court organ- 
ized, and as a result Chicago, in an in- 
credibly short time, got rid of most of 


the evils of the old system. The 
Chicago solution was a municipal 
court of a distinctive type. A chief 


justice and twenty-seven associate judges 
with salaries, preside over a court hav- 
ing branches in the chief centers of the 
city. The court in its first six months 
disposed of 40,610 cases, of which but 
ninety-two were carried to the State Ap- 
pellant Court. 

The Pittsburgh problem is that of cre- 
ating a system along lines which would 
serve Pittsburgh as well or better, and 
which would link efficiency with expedi- 
tion, impartiality and economy,—a system 
which would obtain immediate justice 
for the poor and the uninformed, and 
would remedy the overworked condition 
of the county courts. Such a system 
would save the public thousands of 
dollars a year. 
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The city of Pittsburgh at the time of 
this survey possessed six private relief 
societies which dealt with more than 
1,000 families a year each; three which 
dealt with between 500 and 1,000 fami- 
lies, and a Department of Charities whose 
cases numbered over 1,000. In addition, 
relief was given to a number of indi- 
viduals by some of the settlements, by 
the probation officers, and by private 
groups. The number relieved or the 
amount of material relief were not ascer- 
tained and could not be in less than from 


one to three years. It has developed 
also that other associations, whose origi- 
nal purposes were of a different char- 
acter, some purely educational, have 
had smaller or larger funds to use for 
relief. In the summer of 1908 requests 
for information were sent to 422 
churches. Of these sixty-one replied 
and of this number sixty reported that 
they gave relief. The more one went 
into this investigation, the more one ap- 
preciated the impossibility of concretely 
recording the number of organizations 
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dealing in material relief. Without in the 
least attempting to theorize, but drawing 
the obvious conclusion, it may be said 
that Pittsburgh’s primary charitable im- 
pulses to give to the poor were being dis- 
integrated because there was no sufficient 
relation between the groups and no feel- 
ing of joint responsibility. 

In presenting a rough picture of 
the whole charitable field in Pittsburgh 
it is doubtless necessary to remind those 
who read this that, if the survey had 
been undertaken in another city, condi- 
tions similar in many respects would 
have been found. Though in certain 
directions better co-ordination would 
be found, and in certain other directions 
developments which are not here present, 


the fact remains that in all our cities 


charitable societies simply “grew.” 
Taken in the large there are gaping 
rents and holes, discordant colors and 
bad cloth in the fabric of each city’s gar- 
ment. Without the repression of a 
single individual impulse of the right 
sort, the writer seriously questions 
whether eventually we shall not have to 
apply the rigorous precepts of town plan- 
ning to the work of proper co-ordina- 
tion and systematization of charities. 
Coming to medical care and nursing, 
the city on October 1, 1908, had fourteen 
general and seven special hospitals, in- 
cluding two supported by the city for 
contagious diseases. Fourteen of these 
reported a total property valuation of 
$6,848,339; nineteen a bed capacity of 
2,268. Thirteen reported their num- 
ber of free patients for the previous 
fiscal year as 10,135, the cost of main- 


tenance of these free patients as 
$339,518. The capacity will soon be 
increased. Twelve of the above hos- 


pitals maintained dispensaries. In ad- 
dition there were three dispensaries inde- 
pendent of hospital management. One 
of the three reported patients to the num- 
ber of 1,955 for one year, another 5,647, 
the third, a state dispensary for tubercu- 
lar patients, at the time of the Survey, 
had not completed a year’s work. A val- 
uation of the property could not be ob- 
tained. Not included above is the tuber- 
culosis camp maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Charities at the county institu- 
tions at Marshalsea. 
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Nine agencies provided nurses to visit 
the homes of the poor. Of these three 
were distinct organizations, one only be- 
ing chartered ; two were carried by settle- 
ment house associations, two as depart- 
ments of church work, one by a religious 
order, and one by a school alumnz asso- 
ciation. 

So far as observations go the special- 
ized work itself was well done. Yet the 
nursing associations may be specifically 
accused of such failure of co-ordination 
that the nurses were constantly crossing 
one another’s tracks, visiting the same 
families, instead of having worked out, 
jointly, a district plan. 

The welfare of children is of course 
involved in the agencies named above. 
In addition there are no less than 
forty and possibly more institutions for 
their care. For the especial oversight 
of children within family circle influences, 
there is the Juvenile Court Association, 
two playground associations, and the 
Children’s Aid Society of Allegheny 
County. These, and other agencies are 
described in the special article on chil- 
dren. 

For the joint care of mothers and chil- 
dren there are six fresh air homes and 
six day nurseries. 

There are ten institutions to provide 
temporary shelter, principally, for both 
men and women. The general intention 
of these agencies is to set upon their feet 
people who are without immediate home 
ties and so return them to normal condi- 
tions. 

Coming to the aged where the fair 
chance may consist simply in providing 
suitable institutional care, we find for 
them no less than eight homes, exclusive 
of the care provided in the city institu- 
tions of Pittsburgh located at Marshal- 
sea and Claremont (formerly a part of 
the municipality of Allegheny). 

Six rescue homes for unfortunate 
women next come into the field of obser- 
vation. 

Outside of the necessary care pro- 
vided by public moneys, there would 
seem to be very little private provision 
for the care of defectives, there being for 
this class only one institution, a home for 
epileptics. 
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A public wash and bath association, as 
well as a widows’ home association, pro- 
vide other forms of self-help to women 
particularly. The former furnishes wom- 
en with tubs and driers to use for the 
washes which produce income. The lat- 
ter lets nineteen houses with a total of 
110 rooms at a small rental to the families 
of widows with limited means, thus pro- 
viding pleasant sanitary quarters in a 
good neighborhood. It is significant of 
the confusion prevailing that even this 
last association has developed special re- 
lief funds of its own. 

A legal aid society has lately been 
organized. 

To this point we have been enumerat- 
ing associations which, while possessing 
social purposes, have embodied in their 
fundamental aims some form of direct 
relief, material or otherwise, to the indi- 
vidual. There are other agencies purely 
for social reform which should be cata- 
loged. These associations are primarily 
concerned with certain forms of so-called 
preventive philanthropy. The Civic Club, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the six settle- 
ments, the tuberculosis league, the 
child labor association, have all dealt with 
specific social problems, to say nothing 
of the endeavors of the Health Bureau in 
fighting improper drainage, bad housing 
and preventable disease and of the city 
administration in struggling for a better 
water supply and the diminution of 
typhoid fever. 

While both the child agencies and the 
social reform agencies last cataloged find 
their proper positions in other lines of 
the Survey, it is necessary that they be 
included in this bird’s eye view of the 
whole charity organism. 

Drawing closer now to the organism 
from our bird’s eye view, we observe 
four plainly marked divisions. The 
classification here made is not one which 
appears in any directory of charities but 
it is one which is peculiarly adapted to 
a survey of a field. A different analysis 
would be required for other kinds of 
study. We find then four lines of ac- 
tivity: (1) Treatment of Families in 
their Homes, (2) Neighborhood Aid, 
(3) Indoor Relief, (4) Social Aid. 
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By (1) we refer not only to material 
relief but also to all other forms of aid, 
medical, legal, advisory, in fact to any 
dealing with individual families in their 
homes, whether the treatment be mental, 
moral, physical or environmental. It is 
with this group that this study deals. By 
(2) we refer to the satisfaction of the 
needs of neighborhoods rather than of 
individuals: to the general activities of 
settlements, of bath houses, etc., so far 
as those activities are not manifested in 
direct civic and social reforms. Of 
course (3) refers to all forms of insti- 
tutional care, temporary or permanent, 
—for children or adults. Number (4) 
refers to all agencies or activities for 
civic or social reform. The last three 
groups are considered in detail by other 
contributors to the work of the general 
survey. 

In Pittsburgh as in other cities the 
philosophy of individualized charity still 
holds strongly its position. Individual- 
ized charity as against social charity in- 
volves the idea that what one does con- 
cerns only the doer and the “done to.” 
That necessarily associated with charity 
is the function of umpire and director 
has occurred only to the larger societies. 
In the three last fields of our classifica- 
tion everything tends towards organiza- 
tion of a public character. The very end 
to be obtained, whether it be to provide 
hospital care, baths or child labor legis- 
lation, requires the co-operation of many 
people and with co-operation and the 
more or less resultant publicity the or- 
ganizers must inevitably sense some sort 
of public responsibility. In the treatment 
of families in their homes, however, no 
such fundamental need of publicity ex- 
ists. Therefore it is that many people, 
having perceived human suffering, with- 
out thought of the importance of co- 
relation, of adequate knowledge, or of 
umpiring, took the easy means of giv- 
ing money and food and clothing with- 
out recognition of anything beyond. 
Thus, possibly hundreds of individuals 
and groups are serving simply as dis- 
tributors of material things. It is true 
that one of the relief associations main- 
tained a registration system by which 
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people might learn what others were do- 
ing for a family, but the information 
was concerned mostly with the giving 
or withholding of material relief. More 
than that, it can scarcely be said that 
this registration system was sufficiently 
advertised or advertised with sufficient 
continuity. Even in communities where 
a charity organization society continu- 
ously advertises its registration system, 
there is still revealed a wide crudeness 
of thought which is crippling to any sort 
of decent social progress. In the city 
where the confidential exchange of in- 
formation between societies has been 
best developed it is a fact that scarcely 
more than a score of churches register 
regularly. By not doing so the churches 
everywhere have put themselves in the 
wrong, they have not recognized the 
very sacred and high social function 
which is involved and which so vitally 
concerns the social welfare. For it will 
be observed that there is nothing in the 
recognition of the high social function 
which favors the centralization of relief 
work of any sort. It means only that 
there shall be a working out together of 
the family problems and an estimation 
of the remedies to be applied. 

Both with the smaller groups and with 
the larger societies the lack of co-opera- 
tion has resulted in rather confused um- 
piring and in the application of wrong 
remedies. For instance it has been re- 
vealed that able-bodied men, with fami- 
lies, have been aided through the public 
charities department. What they needed 
and should have had was the careful 
attention of some private society which 
would bend every energy to provide 
work for them. Whatever conditions 
were responsible for the unemployment 
of these men (at a time when there was 
no particular industrial depression) 
there was only one way of treating them 
so that their own sense of initiative 
would not be lost. That was through 
one of the several private agencies to 
provide absolutely necessary amounts of 
relief to each man while pushing him 
into work. But with certain striking ex- 
ceptions each one of the agencies was 
working along irrespective of the activi- 
ties of others. 

Few societies felt that to be brought 
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in touch with a family should mean the 
acceptance of the responsibility for fur- 
nishing or securing the total necessary 
amount of relief, material or otherwise, 
which might be required. 

As a field investigator has written: 


Previous to the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Charities in February, 1908, no center 
of information existed, and there was prac- 
tically no attempt at co-operation among the 
different relief agencies. Indeed, it was tac- 
itly understood, if not openly expressed, that 
families applying for aid to any agency 
would go to others. One city official ex- 
pressed the feeling when he said, “Of course, 
they go to other societies; we don’t give 
them enough to live on.” The shape of the 
city made communication between the differ- 
ent districts often very difficult in the days 
before the telephone, and habits formed then 
are not wholly outlived. The main thor- 
oughfares follow the general direction of the 
two rivers. These become widely separated 
by high hills as they extend back from the 
business district on the “Point,” and often 
one must either go a long way round or 
climb over to get from one section to an- 
other. It was very easy for a family to have 
its rent paid by a church, to get groceries 
from the city charities, to secure a nurse if 
needed,. besides miscellaneous aid from one 
or more societies and charitably inclined in- 
dividuals without any one of these organiza- 
tions or persons knowing that another was 
helping. 


From May 1, 1908, to September 20, 
1908, the Associated Charities investigat- 
ed 216 families. Of these thirty were 
“out-of-town” cases and twelve were 
false addresses, leaving 174 cases tabu- 
lated for comparison. The following 
shows the number of these cases duplicat- 
ed by different societies and is probably 
a fair sample of the overlapping constant- 


ly going on: 
No. of cases helped by 11 societies....... 2 
No. of cases helped by 7 societies....... 2 
No. of cases helped by 6 societies....... 3 
No. of cases helped by 5 societies....... Wy 
No. of cases helped by 4 societies....... 12 
No. of cases helped by 3 societies....... 20 
No. of cases helped by 2 societies....... 23 
TROL SIG ethane torakevoaie: aisTetek Me orale. ches .0 APS o. 6 79 


A more thorough investigation than 
was possible with the limited number of 
workers would have shown that many of 
these cases were also receiving aid from 
one or more churches or individuals. 

It should be remembered that this com- 
paratively small list of duplication, only 
covers the cases where actual investiga- 
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tions were made by the society itself and 
not the many duplications revealed in the 
registering of from 7,000 to 9,000 cases. 
The reason why no tabulations were 
made of these was that, owing to the in- 
complete registration, the returns could 
represent but a very incomplete set of 
facts much less than in the case of the 
families actually seen. 

Duplication of relief without thorough 
investigations, it need hardly be said, may 
mean one of two things. It may mean in 
one instance the dowering of a family 
which needs something else than financial 
aid, or it may mean, in another, the inade- 
quate dowering which compels an other- 
wise decent family to beg from different 
quarters, thus inculcating the begging 
habit. It is not an unjustifiable theory 
to advance that it probably meant the one 
just as often as it meant the other in the 
Pittsburgh field because there had not 
been, previous to the coming of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, those frank and infor- 
mal conferences between workers in the 
different societies, which alone can bring 
about that joint planning for the same 
families which is not only economic but 
just and not only just, but humane. 

Every charity organization society in 
the country can match these stories of the 
evils resulting from the lack of a feeling 
of complete responsibility, which means 
inevitably unfair umpiring and often no 
direction at all. For how can there be 
direction when not all that is being done 
is known, and when the manner and the 
character of the remedies are held secret. 
The Associated Charities workers do not 
claim that with their presence the unco- 
operative effects disappear as at the touch 
of a wand, but that means to bring about 
complete and, if need be, joint responsi- 
bility for doing the right and complete 
thing for each family is furnished 
through their offices as meeting places 
and neutral ground. 

The great weakness in the treatment 
of families in their homes, other than in 
medical and nursing care, is in the lack 
of thorough knowledge regarding the in- 
dividual causes of conditions, the indi- 
vidual characteristics and connections and 
resources (other than material) of fami- 
lies, and a planning upon this knowledge. 
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There is no need to draw illustrations. 
from the Pittsburgh field because they can. 
be drawn from every city, even where a 
greater degree of co-operation has been 
developed. 

There is the instance of the aged . 
mother, once a successful boarding house 
keeper, assisted by a society to re-estab- 
lish herself in this business though her 
increasing infirmities doomed the project 
to failure. This failure brought not only 
the mother but her widowed daughter 
(herself in poor health) and two children 
into the direst of situations. Then it was 
found that the money had actually been 
thrown away because a certain well-to-do 
relative in another city had not been fol- 
lowed up. The clue which led in his 
direction had been covered up during a 
hurried investigation. When he was in- 
formed through correspondence of the 
situation he immediately made provision 
for the mother in his own home and for 
the temporary care of the others until 
the daughter recovered her health. 

There is the instance of a man and 
wife, the man apparently recovering from 
tuberculosis. No careful physical exami- 
nation was made either of the husband or 
wife. Various attempts at finding em- 
ployment for the husband were made but 
he began to fail. Then suddenly the 
wife’s condition became alarming and it 
was discovered that she was in a more 
advanced stage of the disease than her 
husband. Meantime the couple had not 
been assisted in tracing the whereabouts. 
of the husband’s parents, supposed to be 
well-to-do. In the end, fortunately, the: 
couple themselves received word from 
the parents who were in California pre- 
pared to receive the family (which in- 
cluded three young children) and to pro- 
vide care for the sufferers and if the 
worst came to give a home to the chil- 
dren. 

There are the many instances, where: 
material relief has been given to sickly — 
families and the improper sanitation of 
the neighborhood or the imperfect disin- 
fection of the houses, the causes of the- 
conditions, have not been investigated and! 
rectified. 

There are the instances where a family,. 
left as the result of an industrial acci-- 


_instances by no means 
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dent without its male bread winner, has 
not had the kind of assistance which 
would enable it to secure the proper set- 
tlement with the particular industrial 
plant in which the death occurred. 

There are the instances where the way- 
ward boy has not been given the special- 
ized training which might have turned 
him into an interested workman with a 
constantly increasing salary. 

There are the instances where widows 
have been allowed to carry too heavy bur- 
dens and where, unknowingly, children 
have been put illegally to work, through 
holes in the laws which should be blocked 
up. 

There are instances where with the 
failure to see the male bread winners 
the whole moral and physical condition 
of the families has rottened because 
shiftlessness and intemperance have been 
allowed to run riot. 

There are the instances where endless 
evil has developed when the most hard- 
ened of beggars, because of their very 
vociferousness, have been permitted to 
set an example of easy living to the hon- 
est and toiling people in a whole com- 
munity. 

There are the instances where mate- 
rial relief has not been followed by agen- 
cies for the development of a better fam- 
ily life: better cooking, better home 
keeping, a larger fund of recreation, 
more harmony, better individual devel- 
opment, more thrift. In other words, 
such a development that there need not 
again be descent below normal living. 

In Pittsburgh as elsewhere there has 
been too much reliance upon visits to the 
families and upon a superficial sizing up 
of conditions. As a result there has been 
too little development of treatment be- 
yond the mere giving or withholding of 
material relief and of medical and nurs- 
ing relief. Notable exceptions there are, 
but on the whole it can but be said that 
material relief alone, and that in many 
adequate, has 
bulked too large. The same must be 
said of outdoor relief everywhere. To- 
day it requires as much attention for its 
right development as any other field of 
social effort. 

It cannot be said that the outdoor re- 
lief agencies of Pittsburgh have been as 
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effective as educators of the community 
and directors of its charitable impulses 
as they would have been with proper co- 
operation. On their own initiative they 
are now putting an amount of effort, 
and brains, and heart into the work of 
co-operation which assures far more 
definite results when the new order has 
established itself. For instance, it would 
have been possible, with proper co-ordin- 
ation, for the relief agencies to gather a. 
vast mass of data regarding dependency 
wrought or deepened by two social evils 
to which Pittsburgh is prone, the preva- 
lence of typhoid fever and the number 
of uncompensated industrial accidents. 
It was not possible for those engaged 
in this survey to obtain any satisfactory 
data as to the approximate number of 
applications for aid, due, superficially at 
least, to these two- causes. They have 
also been unable to obtain reliably com- 
plete data regarding the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in the families to which 
a helping hand has been extended. Nor 
could data regarding centers of infection 
and probable inciting causes of this dis- 
ease be obtained. It was not possible 
to ascertain in how many _ instances 
physically weakened young men and 
women could trace as one of the causes 
of their condition, too early labor for 
wages. It was not possible to learn in 
how many families the mental back- 
wardness of the children could be traced 
to physical condition. Nor, it must 
again be re-emphasized, do the relief 
agencies of other cities live up to their 
responsibilities in this direction. There 
have been many cities visited by the 
writer where long established charities, 
with fairly complete records and with a 
covering of practically the whole field, 
have not held in compact shape the illus- 
trations to furnish the background which 
might cause people to hearken more 
quickly than anything else. A society, 
which among other activities, maintained 
a tuberculosis committee, was unable 
even to state the number of families, 
with whom it had come in contact, in 
which cases of tuberculosis had been 
discovered. Another city, where there 
was tolerably good co-operation, and 
where there had been considerable in- 
terest manifested in the housing prob- 
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lem, could not tell from its records, just 
where in certain specified neighborhoods 
the most unsanitary houses were located. 
The writer in this case felt personally 
responsible so that his position as critic 
must not be misunderstood. 

To put it plainly the Survey has only 
revealed again that in the whole field of 
outdoor relief there must be a deeper 
realization of the fact that as umpires 
in the discrimination of causes, as work- 
ers in the right forms of treatment, and 
as educators in revealing true condi- 
tions, there is a very heavy responsibility 
which all who in any way deal with the 
dependent or neglected in their homes, 
must feel. It is because their work 
brings them into the homes that the re- 
sponsibility is the greater. 

Credit is due to the devoted services 
of many of the workers in Pittsburgh 
for their own self-sacrifices in order to 
do satisfactory work. They themselves 
felt the limitations which the environ- 
ment of isolation had brought about and 
they had determined effectively to break 
the isolation. They alone know the 
amount of thoroughly good work which 
has been done in the past. Nor must it 
be forgotten that during those days of 
isolation the Association for the Im- 
provement of the Poor steadily main- 
tained a registration system which was 
used by not a few societies. Illustra- 
tions of thoroughly adequate treatment 
along the lines of material and other re- 
lief may be found in this association as 
well as of others. The idea of co-opera- 
tion and adequate treatment was there 
but it required development through 
united action. 

Still considering particularly those 
agencies brought into the families of the 
poor because of material needs, we can 
get a much clearer picture of the actual 
policies involved in their work by an ex- 
amination of their methods. A descrip- 
tion of the modes of procedure of the 
more important societies will therefore 
find its place here: 

City Department of Charities: Relief in 
the homes is given in groceries, coal and 
shoes. The method of distribution varies 
slightly in the two offices: In Pittsburgh 
baskets containing flour, ham, potatoes, cof- 
fee, sugar and soap, valued at two dollars 


retail price, but costing the department less 
are given once in two weeks, while on the 
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North Side orders are given on local dealers 
for the same amount, two dollars. Appli- 
cants come to the offices for baskets and 
stand in line to secure them;’ among them 
children were noticed daily. All the cases 
are supposed to be investigated by a vis- 
itor, and the findings reported to the exam- 
iner, who decides whether relief shall be 
given or not. No systematic re-investiga- 
tion is made and a case continues to receive 
aid indefinitely although as many cases as 
possible are dropped at the end of the year. 

Society 1: Material relief is given in prac- 
tically the same way as by the city chari- 
ties, though the amounts are not so uni- 
formly fixed. With exceptions the work how- 
ever deals largely with the basic needs of | 
families. Special attention is given to some 
tuberculosis cases. There is investigation 
by field workers. 

Society 2: Only general information pos- 
sible. Average of expenditure to each appli- 
cant was a little less than two dollars. In- 
stances were cited of payment of tuition, 
pensions, etc., and in one case of the purchas- 
ing of a tent and necessary equipment to en- 
able a young man with tuberculosis to live in 
the fresh air. Volunteer investigators. 

Society 3: This organization’s work in- 
cluded the distribution of bushels of coal, 
meals, free lodging, baskets of provisions, 
bowls of soup, garments and shoes, blankets, 
hospital and medical care, transportation se- 
cured, families moved, rent secured and paid, 
gas bills paid, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
baskets. 

Society 4: Another important society con- 
fines its work largely though not entirely to 
the giving of baskets of groceries and cloth- 
ing. Its reports also show expenditures for 
tuition and board of orphans, burial ex- 
penses, etc. The report for the year 1907 
showed the number of families aided to be 
355, and the amount of money spent $6,562. 
Volunteer investigators. 

Society 5: Baskets of groceries, value 
fifty cents each, are given each week and 
one load (twenty-five bushels) of coal each 
month. Rent is also paid in many cases 
“often for months.” Employment is secured 
whenever possible. 


Passing from the general agencies to 
the church societies (which do not ordi- 
narily keep records in any city and which 
therefore are not included in the con- 
sideration of that subject though logical- 
ly they should be), we find no complete 
records of work done on the part of the 
sixty-one churches reporting last sum- 
mer except that twenty-nine were help- 
ing 491 families and that the amount of 
relief expended by thirty-four was $7,- 
595.29. Under the head of remarks 
there were indications of some diversifi- 
cation from the stereotyped forms of re- 
lief, One church was educating a “bright , 
young girl.” One was loaning money. 
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But encouraging as these instances might 
appear they are offset, by the story of a 
church worker who had been helping a 
family for fifteen years without seeing 
the husband. 

The thoroughness with which treat- 
ment is carried out is partially indicated 
by the character of the records kept, 


FACE OF CARD 


CASE NO. 


ESTIMATED INCOME 
PER WEEK FOR LAST 


TIME AT RES 


FOR ADDITIONAL ADDRESSES SEE OTHER SIDE 


MAN'S FIRST MAME OCCUPATION |PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


WOMAN'S FULL NAME 


SCHOOL 
INCOME IF AT WORK 


‘OTHERS IM FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 


a) 


| cuurcn |MOW LONG |HOW Lona 
Lange had oc ir fi rage tara agen 


INSURANCE, LODGE OR BENEFIT SOCIETY 
p eels ened 


DATE OF 
LEAVING PREVIOUS ADDRESSES 


RELATIVES ¢ wrive MAnnito CHLOREM FimeTD 


NAME RESIDENCE ; 


ROLLER OM THING 14332 
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though good forms may oftentimes cover 
poor work. 

On the following page are given typi- 
cal samples of forms used by three of the 
more prominent agencies. Below is pre- 
sented the more exhaustive standard case 
record card used by some societies in 
other cities: 


REVERSE SIDE 


Form No, 26 
REFERENCES 


NAME ADDRESS 


LENGTH OF TIME EMPLOYED POSITION HELD DATE OF LEAVING 


NAME ADDRESS 


LENGTH OF TIME EMPLOYED POSITION HELD DATE OF LEAVING 


NAME ADDRESS 


LENGTII OF TIME EMPLOYED POSITION HELD DATE OF LEAVING 


NAME ADDRESS 


LENGTH OF TIME EMPLOYED POSITION HELD DATE OF LEAVING 
eee 


HURCHES AND CHARITIES INTERESTED ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


ADDITIONAL ADORCSSES 


AOPRESS ROOMS RENT TIME AT RE: 


STATEMENT FROM REC. BUREAU 


APPLICANT'S STATEMENT AT 


NAME OF INTERVIEWER 


NAME OF INVESTIGATOR 


29370 


I.—Meager blank used by Pittsburgh Department of 


Public Charities. 


II.—Blank formerly used by Allegheny City Depart- 
ment of Public Charities,—a much more complete record, 
abandoned since the merging of the cities. 


Date, 
Name, 
Residence, 
Occupation, 


Cause of destitution, 
Number of children, 


INVESTIGATION BLANKS. 


Name? 


Color? Date of Birth? fext 
Nativity? 

How long In the U. 8? Ocenpation ? 

Where landed | 

Present resislenco? 

Wart? 

Time of reairlence therein 7 

Place of previous reailence ? 


How long in city? 
Settlement? 
Single, married, widowed or divorcel? 


Do they help? 


Habite—temperate, mederate, intemperate ? 
Any other vies, viz : tobacco, opium, ete? 
Moral condition T 

Educated, how much? 

Rent of house? RKumber of roome? 
Where last employed? 

Rate of wages? 

How many children employed ? 

Ages? 

Weekly earnings of children? 

What, if any, in pawn? 


Ald from any societies or other soorce? 
How much? 


Total present income per week? 
When first aided in Allegheny? 


Do you receive a pension ? 
Do you own real estate? 
Cause of poverty ? 
Previously committed ? 
Physical condition 7 
Religion? 

Any relatives in U. 8.? P. O. Address of relatives ? 


Habits—Temperate, moderate or intemperate, 
Resided in city, U.S. 
Last employed, 

Age of children, 


Number of children employed, 


Rent of house, Name of Father? 
Sete stesaa 


Religion, N aturalized. 


Maiden name of Mother? 


Birthplace of Mother? 
(State or Country.) 


Remarks: 


Age, 
Nativity, 
Single, married or widowed, 


If married, how long? Koniber af family 7 Ever before aided in any other town orcity 7 
Age of Children? Boys, State where? 
bas a Girls, Self, husband, brothers or father 
in the army or navy? 
Namée of children, beginning with the olilest ? 
Investigated.—__.- eee ree st (7 ene, 


Nf III.—Blank used by private agency. He 


INVESTIGATOR’S REPORT 


Full Name _ 


Address 


is histind workltie.}) |. s 2 ee ee epee If not, why ? 
What is his trade when working ? 


"State if widow ? 


General condition, __._--_._- 


To what relief association have they applied ?_...-- When. 


‘ Do they need temporary or permanent assistance ? 

RERAUES Gs pare oaa ste cin dma ance ne + a aE eDN eed en eRe Coen nee 

sane ona enn nen nnn enn e nee ee +--+ -------- pana nnn ene nn ane nee nnn nee nena nee eee ; 

thave carefully investigated the condition of this family and believe them ‘ 

P. S.—Fill in cither worthy or unworthy. 

Assistance given by the Salvation Army, 

: 
' 
- 
i 


- 


The systems pursued by other promi- 
nent Pittsburgh agencies are as follows: 

Society A. Names, addresses, number in 
family, and religion are noted on blank 
ecards, or written in books. 

Society B. Record system not in exist- 
ence. No paid worker. Only record of 
names and amounts. 

Society C. Record of cases very meager, 
consisting only of names and addresses, with 
a few items of information, such as the num- 
ber of children, whether married, single, 
widow or deserted, on cards. 

Society D. No systematic records. 

Society E. Clear general statements as to 
money received and expended but no case 
records. 


In addition to such a record card these 
societies have so called continuation 
sheets on which chronologically are en- 
tered all information or advice obtained 
and all action taken. It is apparent that 
there can be no systematic knowledge of 
families unless there is such systematic 
keeping of records. The separation of 
families into the worthy and unworthy 
can nowhere be found in such records, 
which reveal instead the innermost 
causes, the remedies for the removal of 
the causes and the resources, material 
or otherwise, at hand to effect the re- 
moval. In other words the three fold 
function; umpire of the fight itself, de- 
terminer of immediate remedies, edu- 
cator of the community to give a fairer 
show in the future, can only be carried 
out with such systematic recording. 

After three months’ effort it was found 
impossible to furnish any approximation 
of the amount spent annually for ma- 
terial and other outdoor relief in the city 
of Pittsburgh. 

These partial returns were obtained: 

(Spent in 
their last fiscal year 
Agency. before the depression.) 
9 (of 10) General Relief 
Saye Gin ic ee eee. are $78,257.00 


City Department of Chari- 
MUGS on plese: cron loreta cree oe Bie 52,037.11(8 Mos.) 


54 (of 422) Churches..... 22,161.00 
4 (of 9) Nursing Societies 7,223.00' 


It is unfortunate, that owing to lack 
of co-ordination there has been a confu- 
sion of function between outdoor relief 
and neighborhood agencies. Many of 
the latter have possessed distinctly relief 


1Exclusive of private relief fund. 
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funds and have been relief agencies. It 
is doubtful if this has been anything but 
a disadvantage to them. It has divided 
their attention between two totally differ- 
ent sorts of problems, two sorts which 
require above all else, concentration. The 
general isolation of the field has driven 
them, in many instances, thus to protect 
their own neighborhoods against neglect. 
But they have been unable in many in- 
stances to deal with these tasks ade- 
quately, and their larger feeling of social 
responsibility has not enabled them to 
build up much better plans for individual 
care than agencies, directly charged with 
this burden. They have been hampered 
by their own relief efforts and their le- 
gitimate work has suffered thereby. 

They have felt much more clearly their 
responsibilities as umpires of the social 
struggle and educators of the social con- 
science, than the great bulk of the 
strictly relief agencies. The confusion 
of their function, before mentioned, has 
been, it would appear, a rather unfor-, 
tunate departure which still further mud- 
died a not clear stream. 

With reference to the organization of 
the Associated Charities, it may be stated 
that the demand for it came both from 
the reputable societies themselves and 
the business community, the heavy con- 
tributors to charity. Greater harmony of 
action, greater efficiency in action, these 
were the common aims of the coalition. 
Several attempts had been made dur- 
ing the past ten years to place the char- 
itable work of Pittsburgh on an organ- 
ized basis, but without tangible results 
until February 21, 1908, when the As- 
sociated Charities received its charter. 
Its office was opened April 22 and the 


work of securing the co-operation of in- 


dividuals, churches, relief societies and 
other charitable agencies, began. The 
society has grown rapidly along lines of 
work successfully followed by similar or- 
ganizations in 172 American cities. It 
is already serving as a center of inter- 
communication between churches, social 
and charitable organizations, institutions 
and individuals who are interested in 
charitable and social service. It has al- 
ready done much towards systematizing 
the charitable work of the city, with a 
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view of checking the evils of unorgan- 
ized charity and of making every char- 
itable dollar do one hundred cents’ worth 
of charitable work. While the force and 


equipment of the new association are ~ 


necessarily small, they are growing, and 
the association hopes to increase its facil- 
ities, so as to keep pace with the rapidly 
increasing, heavy demand upon it. 

The constitution of this organization 
provides for a central council, in addi- 
tion to the usual board of trustees. The 
council consists of one delegate elected 
by each of the charitable, religious and 
social agencies which have joined the 
Associated Charities. Besides these del- 
egates, the central council includes, as 
ex-officio members, the mayor, director 
of the Department of Charities, director 
of public safety, director of public works, 
superintendent of the Bureau of Health, 
and superintendent of the Bureau of 
Police. The province of the council is 
to promote the development of co-opera- 
tion between individual societies, to pass 
upon questions affecting the general wel- 
fare of the poor and the charitable ac- 
tivities of the city. By October 31, 1908, 
thirty-one societies were affiliated in the 
central council and the registration bu- 
reau contained 7,039 records. The by- 
laws of the society provide that anything 
which involves the welfare of the city 
or its social conditions may become its 
concern. Thus as the servant of the 
charitable agencies of the city it will 
often serve as the rallying point for so- 
cial advance though it would be the last 
to affirm that it will be the only rallying 
point for the general spirit of good feel- 
ing which is slowly manifesting itself 
among the social organizations of the 
city. 

By the presence of this co-operating 
center, the co-ordination of the work of 
the charities of Pittsburgh should bring 
about : : 

1. Adequate material relief, when actu- 
ally required. For not only will the total 
amounts necessary for individual families 
be carefully considered and worked out 
by joint committees but the relief may 
be gathered from a number of sources, 
from relatives, friends, employers, soci- 
ties and charitably disposed individuals. 
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The society has no relief fund of its own 
but its function is to organize relief. 

2. The repression of mendicancy and 
the repression of illegimate charitable 
schemes by the bureaus of registration 
and information and in cases of neces- 
sity, the prosecution of imposters. 

3. The securing of employment, rather 
than the giving of material relief, wher- 
ever this is possible. 

4. The inculcation of habits of thrift 
and providence, the development of in- 
dustrial education. 

5. The co-operative treatment of fam- 
ilies to bring all members of such fami- 
lies up to the highest possible mental, 
moral and physical plane, not only to 
conserve the well-being of the individ- 
uals themselves but to prevent the weak- 
ening of society by adding in successive 
generations to those who are sub-normal 
(such as weak minded children). 

6. Such special or institutional care 
of the deficient as shall work towards the 
same end. 

7. The crystallization of the sentiment 
of the charitable forces of Pittsburgh, 
with reference to necessary social re- 
forms. 

8. Greater efficiency in the business 
affairs and records of the individual so- 
cieties, thus imparting greater “doing” 
power to the same amount of charitable 
resources, and creating a body of social 
facts which can be made the basis for 
sound public opinion with respect to the 
living conditions of the community. 

Here then has been the evolution. In- 
dividualized impulses developing special- 
ized organizations in an unplotted field. 
The conception of individual well-doing 
with no conception of the general social 
responsibility. Added to this the growth 
of more or less unnecessary, weak, and in 
some cases fraudulent, charitable enter- 
prises (to which we have not alluded 
before) because of the ease with which 
support could be obtained in a commu- 
nity generous to a fault. This support 
gained too without necessarily bringing 
with it any sense of responsibility on 
the part of the contributors. There is a 
well corroborated story, vouched for by 
a leading professional man of the 
city, that for years a woman had 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT AND 
THE HOUSING SITUATION 


The direct work of investigation in the field of housing reform, carried on 
by the Pittsburgh Survey, has been intentionally limited to the question of 
sanitary regulation. That was the first prime need to be met. The work has 
been carried on under the supervision of Lawrence Veiller, the foremost 
authority on housing reform in this country. Mr. Veiller was the secretary of 
the New York State Tenement House Commission in 1900, first deputy com- 
missioner of the New York City Tenement House Department, and is director 
of the Department for the Improvement of Social Conditions of the New York 
Charity Organization Society. ; 

In illustrations and text, no attempt is made to present a review of the 
development of model towns in the Pittsburgh District, or the construction of 
single and two-family houses. These are matters which will properly come 


before committees on (building construction and town planning of the new 


Pittsburgh Civic Improvement Commissign. 

Real estate dealers and builders have not been inactive in Pittsburgh; but 
the situation is so serious as to demand the development of a constructive 
public policy. 

It demands such town planning and traction development as will open up 
wider suburban areas and relieve congestion. It demands such radical modi- 
fication of the tax system, as will put a premium, as in metropolitan Boston, 
on home building; rather than a premium, as in Pittsburgh, on the speculative 
holding of unimproved land. Pittsburgh might well be the first city to try out 
in America the co-operative building scheme which has gained so much mo- 
mentum in England, and by which the shifting industrial worker owns not a 
house, but stock in a houSing company, which builds wholesale. Such a plan 
would admirably supplement the operations of the realty companies and build- 
ing and loan associations in housing the growing industrial force of the steel 
district, and would offer an opportunity for investment at five per cent and the 
public good such as opens in no other direction to the man of large means 
and large imagination who would leave his impress on the Pittsburgh District. 


—DIRECTOR PITTSBURGH SURVEY. 


collected about $7,500 annually for a 
fresh air home which cared for only a 
few children. The collections continued 
until he and others had a private investi- 
gation made and discovered the truth. It 
is comparatively easy to secure the as- 
sent of many men to allow their names 
to be used on boards of directors if no 
service is required. This is not a bad 
practice when such men know the re- 
sponsible directors and can safely vouch 
for their actions. But care was not al- 
ways taken to ascertain this. 

Such a condition could not go on in- 
definitely. The leaders in the societies 
themselves insisted upon a better sensing 
of social responsibility, which meant sim- 


ply the better realization of one principle, 
co-operation, the signpost to the second 
stage of growth. This led not only to the 
manifold kinds of co-operation made pos- 
sible by the formation of an Associated 
Charities, but to a joining of forces in 
other directions. 

So the march of social reform goes on, 
with the charitable agencies of the city 
more and more fulfilling their function 
of rightly estimating causes and tend- 
encies, of providing the fair chance to 
the dependent and defenceless by intelli- 
gent, co-ordinated, family treatment, and 
of educating the public towards the need 
of social legislation and regeneration. 
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with these conditions was a Bureau of 
Health, hampered by an insufficient ap- 
propriation, an inadequate force of em- 
ployes, and in the large an uneducated, 
indifferent, public opinion. A report of 
the investigation was published, and 
was used by the housing committee of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in its 
campaign of education in support of ordi- 
nances then before councils. These ordi- 
nances were in line with recommenda- 
tions of Superintendent James F. Ed- 
wards of the Bureau of Health and the 
city administration. Councils voted an 
increase of $20,000 to the bureau for its 
work in this field. The force of employes 
in the tenement house division was in- 
creased from one chief inspector, three 
inspectors and a part-time stenographer, 
to one chief inspector of experience, 
ten inspectors, one clerk and one stenog- 
rapher on full time. A new system of 
records was inaugurated and compre- 
hensive measures were undertaken to ob- 
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tain the complete census of all tenements 
in Greater Pittsburgh. Subsequently, an 
ordinance was passed providing for the 
compulsory registration of tenement 
houses.t. Here, then, has been a long 
stride ahead in the course of housing re- 
form in Pittsburgh, which had been in- 
augurated several years before by Wil- 
liams H. Matthews, headworker of 
Kingsley House, and the leaders of the 
Civic Club,—pioneer work which had 
secured the provisions of the existing 
state tenement house law and the crea- 
tion of a tenement division under the 
Bureau of Health. 


1Other ordinances affecting the housing situa- 
tion have been put before councils through the in- 
stigation of Dr. Edwards. One provided for a 
special bond issue, [carried by the people in 
November], for the erection of furnaces to con- 
sume rubbish and ashes; and it is to be hoped pro- 
vision will be made for its collection. Hitherto the 
city has been content to collect and dispose of gar- 
bage only. Rubbish and ashes in unsightly piles ac- 
cumulate in back-yards until a sanitary inspector 
serves notice on the householder to remove them at 
his own expense. Another ordinance drawn for the 
purpose of giving the health authorities power to 
vacate cellar rooms in dwellings other than tene- 
ments, failed to pass. 


SAW MILL RUN. 
Rear view showing dry closets which emptied at edge of stream, 


TENEMENT OF OLD DWELLING TYVDE. 


This leads us to the present housing 
situation in Pittsburgh,—a_ situation 
which should be seen in its right pro- 
portions. First, should be remembered 
the decades of neglect. The process of 
cleaning up and rehabilitation is a ten 
years’ job. The very fact that ordinances 
have been passed, a tenement house cen- 
sus taken and fifty thousand people sup- 
plied with sanitary accommodations 
points the way to the long, exacting work 
ahead in devising legislation and enforc- 
ing it in order to bring existing struc- 
tures up to what may be called the new 
Pittsburgh standard. In the second 
place, the tenement house dwellings for 
three or more families are, when all is 
said and done, but a small part of the 
homes of the wage-earning population. 
The great housing problem in Pittsburgh 
is that of the one- or two-family dwell- 
ing. Here is a field where even more 
exacting sanitary work and regulation 
must be done in the ensuing years. In 
the third place, the mill towns, as well as 
the city, present every phase of the evils 
of bad housing. It is a district problem, 
then, for the leaders in Pittsburgh. 
Finally, behind all these existing unsani- 
tary conditions demanding regulation, is 
the shortage of houses throughout the 
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Pittsburgh District which will reassert 
itself with returning prosperity. Asa re- 
sult of the campaign of last winter, the 


CLOSET UNDER PORCH SHOWN ON SECOND 


PAGE KFKOLLOWING. 


PITTSBURGH. 
A tool for producing pig iron in tonnage that beats the world. 


Bureau of Health is now for the first 
time adequately equipped to get at the 
existing tenement abuses and to point 
out the need for more housing accom- 
modations,—new low-rental houses,—if 
the work of reducing overcrowding and 
eradicating disease breeding quarters is 
to be carried out on a comprehensive 
scale. 

The tenement house census shows a 
total of 3,364 tenement houses in the 
Greater City, and puts in the possession 
of the department a body of facts bear- 
ing upon the localization of bad housing 
conditions throughout Pittsburgh. This 
was the first logical step to be taken to- 
ward dealing intelligently and efficiently 
with the situation. To the accomplish- 
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ment of this task the main energies of 
the tenement house division have been 
devoted up to the present time. From 
every source in every quarter the cry of 
“hard times” has been insistent and the 
authorities up to the present time have 
deemed it inexpedient to force drastic 
plans for improvement. They have en- 
deavored to keep things clean, and have 
insisted upon necessary repairs, but or- 
ders relating to structural changes have 
been held in abeyance pending a revival 
of more prosperous financial conditions. 
The process of eliminating privy vaults, 
however, the most threatening sanitary 
ill, has been vigorously continued. Thus 
far 5,723 vaults have been filled up and 
abandoned and 9,323 sanitary water 
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PITTSBURGH: EQUIPMENT FOR HOME LIFE. 


Four houses, one behind another, climbing up hillside between streets. Under 


the porch to the left were two filthy closets without flushing apparatus. 
were the only provision for five families in the first two houses. 


They 


CLEARING THE VAULTS OUT OF PITTSBURGH. 
Hach dot stands for five vaults. 
Illustrated by the first twenty wards. 


8,567 vaults as found by present health 
administration. 


closets for the use of 10,471 families in- 
stalled in their places. A census of the 
first twenty wards shows a total of 5,793 
vaults still in use in these wards alone. 
No figures are as yet available for the 
remaining twenty-four wards of the Old 
City,—or the fifteen wards on the North 
Side. 

Some of the worst plague spots in 
Pittsburgh have been eradicated despite 
the fact that, by veto of the governor of 
Pennsylvania, power to condemn insani- 
tary structures was not given to the 
health authorities. That much remains 
to be done is, however, as true as it was 
a year ago, as I found on a recent rein- 
spection. “Tammany Hall,’  Pitts- 
burgh’s classic example of bad housing 
is no more. Unable to vacate by process 
of law the old planing mill which had 
been converted into a tenement, the au- 
thorities piled violation notice upon notice 
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The situation today: 2,774 re- 
moved, 5,798 to go. 


at such a rate that the owner found the 
old shack a losing investment, and at 
last agreed to tear it down. He told me 
sorrowfully that if “they” had let him 
alone until September, he could have 
made $1,800 on the place,—an amount 
sufficient to pay his taxes to the city that 
was ruining him. It seemed a pity some 
method could not be found by which he 
might be forced to clean out another 
choice bit of property which he was 
renting,—a_ long, narrow, two-story 
brick tenement, where ten families and 
two stores are occupying thirteen rooms. 
The water supply was a sink in one 
apartment, and another on the second 
story floor and a hydrant in the yard. 
Here also were the closets which are 
shared by seven families, living in the 
houses adjoining. 

Another familiar eye-sore on Bedford 
avenue was still standing,—worse still, 


Ste ——s" 
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STEWART’S ROW. 
Showing proximity of privy vaults to kitchen. Houses dilapidated. 


it was rented out, at least in spots,—three 
families in the front, and three in the 
rear buildings,—Negroes and whites. It 
looked more dilapidated and dirtier than 
when I visited it last winter. The own- 
er was notified over a year ago that the 
houses must be repaired and certain alter- 
ations made if they were to be occupied 
as tenements. She pleaded a_ heavy 
mortgage and a dying sister. The mort- 
gage still holds, the sister is still dying, 
she is unable to find a purchaser for the 
property, and in the meantime two-room 
“apartments” are still to be secured 
for twelve dollars a month, with all an- 
cient inconveniences :—water to be ob- 
tained from a hydrant in the yard, and 
shared possibly with eleven families; 
foul privy compartments also to be shar- 
ed with neighboring families, and per- 
chance an occasionally passerby. None 
but the lowest class of tenants will live 
in these to-be-abandoned dwellings, and 
their continued existence constitutes a 
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grave danger from a sanitary viewpoint, 
not only to the immediate neighborhood, 
but to the entire city. So long as the 
law permits such breeding places for dis- 
ease, so long will the fight against filth 
diseases be a losing one. 

Stewart’s Row, on West Carson street, 
as I found it late this fall, was evidently 
destined to maintain the standard of the 
neighborhood in the matter of bad hous- 
ing as originally set by its neighbor, 
Painter’s Row; two wooden rows of 
two-family houses, rickety, leaking, shel- 
tering thirteen families ; two vaults at the 
rear, one with contents exposed ; two hy- 
drants the sole water supply; an ob- 
structed drain ; the hillside decorated with 
a disgusting combination of waste water, 
garbage, and rubbish. 

Allegheny has added her quota to the 
problem of housing in Greater Pitts- 
burgh. The tenement house inspectors 
in the course of their census-taking have 
unearthed more than one example of 
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rank conditions on the North Side. In 
one tenement the ground floor was oc- 
cupied as a stable; a cellar revealed the 
piled up accumulations of years; privy 
vaults flourish and household water sup- 
ply is noticeable chiefly because of its 
inadequacy. Over one-fourth of the en- 
tire number of tenements found in Pitts- 
burgh are located on the North Side. Ac- 
cording to the chief inspector at least 
fifty per cent of these are in a bad condi- 
tion. 

The Tenement House Department has 
thus found plenty of work ready at 
hand for its inspectors. Of the 3,364 
tenement houses enumerated by the cen- 
sus, nearly fifty per cent are old dwell- 
ings originally planned and constructed 
to accommodate one family. Frequent- 
ly, no provision is made to meet the 
demands of the additional number of 
families. Privacy is destroyed, closet 
facilities and water supply are inade- 
quate, cellar and basement rooms are 
made to do duty as living and sleeping 
rooms and there is no protection from 
fire danger. Of the remaining number 
of tenements less than one-half are new- 
law tenements. 

The accompanying tables show the va- 
rious nationalities which recruit 
tenement dwellers and the share contrib- 
uted by each. Nearly one-half are 
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Nationality No. of Fam. 
American .6 4s: 5,831 
Polish 

Hebrew 


Nationality. % of Total. 
AM@TICAN Ch stineis 
Slavs y 
Hebrew 
Serman 
Negro i fia aie ate 
UUBLAiN Ce istetauere 8.60 
British 
Mise. 


Slovak 
Bohemian 
Croatian 
Hungarian 
Irish 

Syrian 
Lithuanian .... 67 
Russian 
English 


100.00 


Spanish 
Turkish 
Danish 


Tot’] No. of fam.12,300—No. of people. .42,699 


sete nee 


8 

4 

Pisa ¢ 

Norwegian ...... 1 
1 

1 

1 


No. of fam. tak- Boarders ..... 3,200 
ing boarders... 1,532 
Total population in tenements ........ 45,899 
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American born; one-fourth are Slavs. 
Next in numerical importance are the 
Hebrews, then the Germans, Negroes, 
Italians and British. The remaining 
scattering groups are included under 
the heading. “Miscellaneous.”  Pitts- 
burgh’s tenements shelter 12,300 families, 
containing 42,699 people; 1,532 families 
take in boarders and of these boarders. 
there are 3,200. The total number of 
people living under tenement conditions 
(three or more families to the house), is. 
45,899. 

The welfare of over forty thousand 
people is dependent then on tenement 
house standards and their enforcement in 
Pittsburgh. This is perhaps eight per 
cent of the total population, a small pro- 
portion when compared with New York 
for instance. The primary housing 
problem of the wage-earning population 
in Pittsburgh, remains then not a tene- 
ment problem in the strict legal sense, 
but a one and two-family dwelling prob- 
lem. This is the aspect of the situation 
which Pittsburgh must face in its- en- 
tirety if the city is to profit by the ex- 
perience of older communities. 

“If you think Pittsburgh is 
you ought to see Glasgow,” said 


bad, 
one 


man. “Look at the tenements in New 
York,” said another. Yet, if the city’s. 
phenomenal growth continues to be 


equalled by her phenomenal indifference 
to the necessity of raising the housing 
standard for her least paid laborers, the 
day may come, and soon, when Pitts- 
burgh will. make a close third to these 
cities. Because of hard times, vast num- 
bers of immigrants have left Pittsburgh, 
and temporarily the rental agencies have 
plenty of idle houses upon their lists. 
These houses throw light on the situa- 
tion. Two, three, four, and five-room 
apartments are available at an average 
monthly rental of from two and a half 
to five dollars a room in many sections 
of the city. There are also some single 
houses to be obtained for the same price. 
Over half of these dwellings are without 
any modern sanitary accommodations, 
and many are in a wretched state of re- 
pair. The majority of the houses are 
in the most sordid quarters of the city 
where living is high, at any price. Cer- 
tain dwellings are offered especially for 
foreigners or Negroes, dilapidation, lack: 


COMBINATION , REAR 
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of conveniences, and an undesirable lo- 
cality being distinguishing features of 
these houses. 

We label the foreigner as an undesir- 
able neighbor; we offer him the mean- 
est housing accommodations at our 
disposal; we lump him with the least 
desirable classes of our citizens; then we 
marvel at his low standards of living. 
Give him better, cheaper, houses where 
he may have a decent and comfortable 
home, instead of a mere shelter from the 
elements, unwholesome, overcrowded and 
expensive, and then see what his standard 
of living would be. 

The natural conformation of the land 
with its steep declivities, and its winding, 
tortuous valleys, has added much to the 
difficulty of the housing situation. Ade- 
quate transportation facilities would open 
up territory on the South and West 
sides where countless people could be 
housed. The trend of the mills away 
from the city to nearby river sites, at- 
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racted by lower tax rates and unlimited 
space will offer further relief and im- 
provement, especially where great em- 
ployers of labor, in laying out their 
plants as at Mariana, and Vandergrift 
and Gary take heed of the proper hous- 
ing and sanitation of the towns that will 
grow up about them. As the situation 
stands to-day, however, bad housing con- 
ditions are multiplying in the surround- 
ing industrial towns; and they must face 
the same problem. Its seriousness de- 
mands the formulation of public policies 
that shall encourage every form of build- 
ing operation that will produce sanitary 
houses at low’ rentals, whether 
they are private homes or company 
houses of creditable standard, or dwell- 
ings put up by building and loan com- 
panies, commercial builders, or co-opera- 
tive housing companies, along English 
lines. 

A Chamber of Commerce report states: 
“The city of Pittsburgh, along with its 
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vast industrial development, has grown 
so phenomenally in population during 
the past ten years that it has been clearly 
impossible for the growth in housing ac- 
commodation to keep pace. Careful and 
comprehensive investigations show con- 
clusively that the housing facilities of the 
Greater City have completely broken 
down, not only in point of reasonably 
proper conditions but in amount of avail- 
able real estate.” 

“We have not the time, nor is it our 
function to investigate the housing situ- 
ation of the city. Let the charitable or 
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philanthropic agencies make a systematic 
study of the evils that exist, and we will 
gladly lend the support of our influence 
to any recommendations which they may 
offer,’ said a leading spirit in one of 
Pittsburgh’s great commercial organiza- 
tions. To this man the proper housing 
of the workingman had a charitable 
aspect. 

‘We don’t want to go into the housing 
business. We are manufacturers, not 
real estate dealers. We may be forced to 
build houses in certain new districts in 
order to attract and hold labor, but in an 
old, settled community let the laboring 
man take care of himself. We don’t 
believe in paternalism.” I quote the 
president of a great steel company. 

Said a prominent real estate man: 
“There certainly are other more attrac- 
tive investments for private capital than 
the building of small houses,—taxes are 
high, the demand for such dwellings has 
fallen off considerably and the returns 
are uncertain, owing to the difficulty of 
collecting rents in times such as these.” 

And the laboring man says: “I want 
a decent home at a moderate rental, 
within reasonable distance of my work.” 
Can he get it? Rigorous sanitary work 
by the health authorities will help. But 
more than that is needed. 
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One would expect to see bad housing in 
Pittsburgh as a natural result of the con- 
gested condition of the city, partially 
hemmed in by waterways, and of the 
presence of an increasing population of 
factory workers ready to accept what- 
ever living accommodations are available 
near their places of employment. Un- 
healthful homes, however, are especially 
dangerous in Pittsburgh, where their in- 
fluence has been combined with that of 
city crowding, and of smoky, gas-laden 
air and polluted water. Badly construct- 
ed houses and defective drainage are an 
evil in the case of the country laborer, but 
far worse for a Pittsburgh factory em- 
ploye. 

The tenement, with its usual accom- 
paniments, has been a growing menace, 
although it has not yet obtained so great 
a hold as in many large cities. In 1900, 
one-ninth of the total population of the 
city was living in buildings now legally 
defined as “‘tenements,’—that is, occu- 
pied by three or more families each. 
Since that time it is said that the pro- 
portion of tenements and tenement dwell- 
ers has become considerably larger. 

The city has recognized its dangers and 
a beginning has been made in the fram- 
ing of state legislation and city ordin- 
ances to meet them. 

The housing and health laws applying 
to Pittsburgh in many respects are like 
those for Philadelphia. There is no de- 
partment of health, but there is a bureau 
of health in the Department of Public 
Safety, and similarly a bureau of build- 
ing inspection. 

The powers of the Bureau of Health 
in relation to housing conditions are 
more limited than those of corresponding 
departments in many other cities in the 
lack of authority to vacate buildings un- 
fit for habitation. The writer had occa- 
_ sion to visit in Pittsburgh a large ram- 
shackle frame tenement house, insuffici- 
, ently lighted and ventilated,. dirty and 
miserably overcrowded. The building, 
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which had originally been a mill, was ob- 
viously unfit for occupation. For some 
time “Tammany Hall” had been al:nost 
as notorious in Pittsburgh as the infam- 
ous “Gotham Court” was in New York. 
The whole frame work was so poorly 
constructed that it seemed hopeless that 
the owner would consider improvements 
worth while for a building of this char- 
acter, yet the Bureau of Health could not 
have the house vacated, and the tenants 
continued to live in their wretched quar- 
téers.* 

Since 1867, one year after its creation, 
the Board of Health in New York has 
had authority to vacate buildings unfit 
for occupation, and in 1887 it was ex- 
pressly included in the law that this 
power applied to any building “unfit for 
human habitation because of defects in 
drainage, plumbing, ventilation, or the 
construction of the same, or because of 
the existence of a nuisance on the premi- 
ses, and which is likely to cause sickness 
among its occupants.” This provision is 
still in force at the present day and-has 
been extended to the Tenement House 
Department as well. In the course of 
a year the latter department alone va- 
cated between one and two hundred 
houses. Similar powers are held in other 
cities. In Boston and Chicago they are 
exercised. In Washington many build- 
ings have been not only vacated, but de- 
molished. Nor is this authority confined 
to the largest cities; Jersey City, with a 
population 100,000 less than Pittsburgh’s, 
and Rochester, with 40,000 less than Jer- 
sey City, both have health boards with 
full powers in this regard. 

Apart from this lack, the Pittsburgh 
Bureau of Health in relation to existing 
houses other than tenements, has under 
state law much the same general author- 
ity and obligations as in other cities. Its 


1 After long delays this house has now been torn 
down, The Bureau of Health took a determined 
stand in requiring compliance with the law if the 
bui.ding was to continue to be occupied as a tene- 
ment, and the owner finally became wearied and 
had the house destroyed. ; yt R 
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duty is to have nuisances abated and con- 
ditions dangerous to health removed. 
Specific provisions, however, affecting the 
proper maintenance of one- and two-fam- 
ily dwellings are almost entirely lacking, 
although these are found in Pittsburgh 
in much greater numbers than the tene- 
ment houses, and as shown in recent in- 
vestigations, are greatly in need of regu- 
lation. The state laws contain practi- 
cally no requirements for them except in 
regard to the cleaning of privy-vaults and 
to plumbing. There is no city sanitary 
code. A general state health law of 1895 
gives the director of the Department of 
Public Safety in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Health, power to prescribe 
rules and regulations for enforcing the 
provisions of the act, but the power has 
never been exercised to frame sanitary 
requirements for dwelling houses. Dark, 
damp cellar rooms, wholly under ground, 
one “town pump” serving as the sole 
water supply for thirteen houses; water- 
closets in dark unventilated holes under 
sidewalks, are examples of conditions 
found in Pittsburgh, and not definitely 
prohibited except in tenement houses. An 


ordinance to prevent cellar occupancy and 
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THE TENEMENT IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


Modeled after the Octavia Hill Association of Philadelphia, 
was formed for the betterment of the housing of the poor of 
Pittsburgh, for the following reasons: 


First. 
Pittsburgh. 


There is no tenement house commissioner in 


Second. Laws relating to the water supply, sewerage, 
garbage collecting, overcrowding and use of houses for 
immoral purposes, are either not in existetice or not en- 
forced: 


Third. There are within a radius of twenty-five miles 
of Pittsburgh 35,000 Slavs, 4,000 Bohemians, 30,000 Poles, 
10,000 Croatians, 8,000 Ruthenians, 1,000 Russians, 2,000 
Servians, 35,000 Italians: these low-class foreigners must of 
necessity overcrowd the already congested districts. 


Fourth. Conditions such as these make for moral and 
physical contagion, intemperance, patiperism, crime, anarchy 
and the destruction of the home. 


Fifth. This city is already aroused to the necessity of 
caring for the children before they become criminals, but 
these efforts are of little value unless strengthened by the 
influence of decent and respectable homes, 


Sixth. Pittsburgh, in proportion to its wealth and 
prosperity, has done nothing to improve the housing condi- 
tions of the very poor 


The Purpose of the Company is to buy, build or 
remodel tenements in the worst localities, put them in sani- 
tary condition, install tenants of moral character at the 
same rents paid before and have weekly visits of inspection 
made by women rent collectors. ‘The Company will agree 
to manage, on these same lines, tenement houses for property 
holders on commission. 


FOLDER OF 1893. 

The beginning of housing reform in Pittsburgh. 
to provide for the cleaning up of unsan- 
itary conditions in houses other than ten- 
ements was introduced in councils the 
past year by the Chamber of Commerce, 
but it failed to pass. Such absence of re- 
quirements tends seriously to block the 
sanitary improvement of the smaller 
houses. Specific mandatory provisions 
make for uniform, fair treatment, requir- 
ing as much of one house owner as of 
another. They give efficient health au- 
thorities a stronger case in dealing with 
offenders and make it more difficult for 
inefficient ones to evade their responsibil- 
ities. A code is needed. 

An important ordinance, dealing with 
one unsanitary feature of the city, was 
passed by councils in 1901. This makes 
it unlawful to continue the existence of 
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cesspools and privy-vaults on any lot con- 
tiguous to a public sewer. A state law 
of 1901 prohibited the construction of a 
new cesspool or privy-vault on premises 
where a sewer was adjacent, and the 
same prohibition was previously con- 
tained in the plumbing regulations of the 
Bureau of Health, issued in 1895; but ex- 
isting privy-vaults are made unlawful 
only by the ordinance of 1901. This pro- 
vision is of great value. The privy-vault 
may be tolerated in country districts, but 
in small city yards, close to kitchens and 
bedrooms, groceries and butcher shops, 
its dangers are increased a thousand fold. 
The risk is especially great where typhoid 
is prevalent, as is the case in Pittsburgh, 
where as far back as the health records 
go the disease has been practically epi- 
demic and where up to 1908 the typhoid 
rate was higher than in any other city. 
That the contagion of typhoid fever is 
contained in the discharges of the patient, 
and that the specific organism may live in 
these for a long period is well known, but 
only in the past decade has the part 
played by house flies in the dissemination 
of the disease been emphasized: “Flies 
are attracted to all kinds of filth. A fly 
after lighting on the discharges from a 
typhoid patient thrown into one of the 
vaults may have on its legs the specific 
bacteria and can then carry the infection 
from place to place; it may be to the food 
of the nearest neighbor, or to that in a 
nearby street stand or shop, or it is pos- 
sible it may carry it to a greater dis- 
tance,” 

For house drainage, Pittsburgh has a 
good plumbing code in its detailed provi- 
sions similar to those in New York and. 
Philadelphia. It is in the form of a state 
act, passed in 1901, and responsibility for 
its enforcement rests in the Bureau of 
Health. Besides containing strict re- 
quirements for new work, it gives the 
bureau certain important powers with 
reference to plumbing in existing build- 
ings. 

Tenement houses,—that is, buildings 
occupied by three or more families,—are 
the subject of special legislation. Two 
tenement laws were enacted in 1903. One 
applying principally to the maintenance 
of tenement buildings is enforced by the 


THE FRANKLIN FLATS OF THE TENEMENT IMPROVEMENT OF PITTSBURGH. THE ONLY 
MODEL TENEMENT IN THE OLD CITY. 


Bureau of Health. It forbids the use of 
tenement cellars for living purposes; a 
cellar being defined as a “story more than 
one-half below the street or ground 
level.” It permits living in basement 
rooms only when they are eight and one- 
half feet high and are properly lighted 
and ventilated according to the specific 
terms of the law, and are not damp or 
otherwise unfit for habitation. It re- 
quires for every room in existing tene- 
ments either a window equal in size to 
one-tenth of the floor area of the room, 
and opening upon the street or alley, or 
upon a yard or court, with a sectional 
area of not less than twenty-five square 
feet; or else a fifteen square foot window 
opening to an adjoining outside room in 
the same apartment. No rooms may be 
occupied unless they contain seven hun- 
dred cubic feet of air space, nor unless 
they are eight feet high from floor to 
ceiling in every part, except that attic 
rooms need be eight feet high in only 
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one-half their area. Overcrowding is 
prohibited by the requirement that in any 
room there must be four hundred cubic 
feet of air space for each adult, and two 
hundred for each child occupying the 
room. 

In new tenement houses an independ- 
ent water supply is required for every 
suite of rooms; in existing tenement 
buildings, or buildings hereafter con- 
verted to tenement use, there must be a 
water supply on every floor, accessible to 
all tenants on the floor without the neces- 
sity for their passing through any apart- 
ment but their own. The space under all 
sinks is required to be left open, without 
enclosing woodwork. 

A water-closet is required for every 
apartment in a new tenement building, 
except that where apartments consist of 
but one or two rooms, one closet for 
three rooms in sufficient. In existing 
tenement houses one closet for two apart- 
ments is required, and for existing build- 
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ings converted to tenement use after the 
passage of the law, one closet for six 
rooms, but not less than one to a floor. 
Water-closets located in the yard are per- 
mitted where the Bureau of Health con- 
siders this arrangement necessary. 
Cleanliness and good repair of all parts 
of the house are required. The keeping 
of horses, cows, pigs, sheep, goats or 
poultry in tenement houses is prohibited, 
also the use of any part of a tenement 
house for a stable or for the storage of 
anything dangerous to life or health. The 
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Mrs. Iams, Miss Kate C. McKnight, FE. Z. Smith, 
and other leaders of the Civie Club of Allegheny 


County, have been among the pioneer 


workers 
in housing reform in Pittsburgh. 


keeping of intlammable or combustible 
material under any stairway in a tene- 
ment house is prohibited. The act pro- 
scribes fines for violation and makes it 
mandatory upon the Bureau of Health 
to employ one or more special tenement 
house inspectors to inspect tenements and 
see that the requirements of the law are 
enforced. 

The main points of the law are excel- 
lent, but it contains an undesirable feat- 
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ure in placing a premium upon the con- 
version of existing buildings to tenement 
uses. There seems scarcely room for 
question that if the working population 
of the city must be crowded into multiple 
dwellings, it is better for it to be into 
houses constructed and properly fitted for 
the purpose. But the law encourages the 
squeezing of three or more families into 
old, ill-adapted houses, erected for other 
purposes. A new house may not be built 
for tenement uses unless it has a separ- 
ate sink for every suite of rooins, and a 
water-closet for every suite, or where 
suites consist of but one or two rooms 
each, a water-closet for every three 
rooms; but an old building, not con- 
structed for the purpose, may at any 
time be made to serve as a_ tene- 
ment house if it has a sink and 
a water-closet on every floor, regard- 
less of how many families may be 
occupying the floor, providing only that 
there.is at least one water-closet for six 
rooms. A landlord may lawfully turn 
an old dilapidated mill into a tenement as 
in the case previously cited and provide 
only two sinks (one in a restaurant) and 
a yard hydrant for twenty-five families, 
but if he wishes to build a new tenement 
for this number of families the law re- 
quires him to put in twenty-five sinks. 

To aid in the enforcement of the above 
law there was enacted in 1908 an or- 
dinance requiring all tenement houses in 
the city to be registered in the offices of 
the Bureau of Health, and providing pen- 
alties for failure to comply. 

An act of 1895 established a Bureau 
of Building Inspection in the city De- 
partment of Public Safety. Officials of 
this bureau are required to examine 
buildings in the course of construction or 
alteration, and houses reported in an in- 
secure or dangerous condition. The sup- 
erintendent and inspectors, as in other 
cities, are required to be men of practical 
experience in work connected with build- 
ing construction, but must not be en- 
giged in such work while holding office. 
Plans and specifications for all new con- 
struction or extensive alteration work 
must be filed with the bureau, and work 
of this character may not be carried on 
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without a permit from the bureau, to be 
granted within ten days, when the plans 
and specifications conform to law. Where 
a permit is refused, the party aggrieved 
may appeal to a commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the director of the Department 
of Public Safety, and to consist of three 
persons, either master builders, civil en- 
gineers, or architects; but authority is in 
no case granted to this commission to set 
aside or alter any provisions of the act, 
or to require the issuance of a permit for 
a building to be constructed otherwise 
than as required by the act. 

Such a fixed law without discretionary 
powers granted to the building inspecting 
officials, or to the Bureau of Appeals, is 
an important safeguard to the community. 
The experience of New York affords con- 
clusive evidence of the danger of an 
opposite policy. For example, previous 
to 1901, the laws applying to New York 
fixed a limit to the percentage of the lot 
which might be covered over by a new 
tenement building, requiring the remain- 
der to be left vacant, in order to provide 
proper yard and court space for light and 
ventilation. But the superintendent of 
buildings was granted power to modify 
this requirement, and the result was that 
it was practically nullified. The New 
York Tenement House Commission of 
1900 examined several hundred new 
buildings erected under the law, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, and found that 
only one per cent had the prescribed rea- 
sonable air-space. In theory, discretion- 
ary powers have advantages in giving a 
law sufficient flexibility to meet varying 
conditions, but in practice, where grant- 
ed to modify reasonable legislation, they 
place worthy officials in the difficult posi- 
tion of being obliged to refuse,—in op- 
position to any influence that may be 
brought to bear,—to exercise discretion 
plainly permitted to them, and they open 
to unworthy officials of all grades in- 
numerable opportunities for corruption 
and unjust discrimination. 

In Pittsburgh the specific provisions in 
relation to details of building construc- 
tion are incorporated in the main in state 
laws, but there are also certain city or- 
dinances regulating building construc- 
tion. Building requirements affecting 
sanitation and safety in dwellings for one 
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or two families, apart from those en- 
forced by the Bureau of Health and pre- 
viously referred to, are few in number, 
although in Pittsburgh the great major- 
ity of the population is housed in build- 
ings of this character, making the situa- 
tion a vastly different one from that in 
New York, where seventy-one per cent of 
the families live in multiple dwellings and 
the proper control of these is the import- 
ant matter. 

A few provisions affecting all dwell- 
ings, which may be mentioned, are a re- 
quirement that beneath new houses cel- 
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lars shall extend under the whole build- 
ing and be ventilated from both ends, and 
that in low, damp, or made ground, the 
bottom of all cellars shall be covered 
with bricks, concrete or asphalt, at least 
three inches deep. Also every new dwell- 
ing house must have an open space at- 
tached to it at the rear or side, equal to 
at least 144 square feet clear, unob- 
structed by any overhanging structure. 
Proper rain leaders must be provided to 
conduct water from the roof to the 
ground or sewer, in such a way as to 
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protect walls and foundations. There are 
also restrictions in regard to frame ex- 
tensions and frame sheds, provisions for 
roof exits, giving means of escape in case 
of fire, and requirements for strength of 
construction. 

Comparing Pittsburgh’s housing laws 
with the new building code of Cleveland, 
Ohio,—a city with somewhat similar con- 
ditions, brings out striking defects in 
the former. For example, Cleveland, for 
new one- and two-family dwellings, has 
excellent detailed requirements as to the 
percentage of the lot which may be cov- 
ered by dwellings; as to the sizes of 
courts and air-shafts, the provision of in- 
takes to give a current of air through en- 
closed courts, the sizes of yards, the min- 
imum sizes permitted for rooms, and the 
lighting and ventilation of rooms and of 
water-closet compartments and bathroom. 
Corresponding to these light and air pro- 
visions for dwellings, in Pittsburgh, 
there is only the requirement of 144 
square feet of yard-space at the rear or 
side. There is no law, ordinance or reg- 
ulation for houses other than tenements, 
prohibiting the construction of dark, un- 
ventilated rooms and halls, and of the 
“culture tube” air-shafts;—which have 
been the curse of other cities. 

For tenement houses the building re- 
quirements are much stricter than for 
other dwellings. New houses of this 
class on interior lots must have at the 
rear or side at least twenty per cent of 
the lot left open,—on corner lots ten per 
cent,—as a yard to provide light and air. 
This open space must be at least eight 
feet wide throughout its entire length. 
Courts between tenement houses or 
wings of tenements may not be less than 
ten feet wide. All courts and air-shafts, 
except vent shafts for water-closets or 
bathrooms, are required to be open on 
one side to the street or yard. Every 
room in a new tenement must have a 
window opening on the street or on the 
open space described above. The dis- 
tance of such a window from the wall or 
party line opposite must be at least eight 
feet. The halls on each floor are re- 
quired to have windows to the street or 
open space, unless light and ventilation is 
otherwise provided to the satisfaction of 
superintendent of the Bureau of Build- 
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ing Inspection. The requirements for 
the size of rooms and of windows, for 
basement and cellar apartments and for 
sinks and water-closets, are the same as 
in the tenement house health law. 

New tenement houses, four stories or 
more in height, are required to be fire- 
proof throughout. The same penalties 
are fixed for violating the tenement build- 
ing law as for violation of the tenement 
health law. Right of appeal from deci- 
sions of the superintendent of building in- 
spection is granted, as in the case of the 
general building law. 

The act does not require that an ofh- 
cial certificate that a completed new ten- 
ement house complies with the law must 
be issued before the building is occupied. 
This important safeguard is entirely 
lacking. A visitor not long since was in 
a new tenement house in Pittsburgh, oc- 
cupied by a number of families, with the 
usual quota of children. The house had 
been let and the families had moved in, 
although the building was by no means 
completed, and there were even no balus- 
ters on the stairs, which were entirely 
open on the side, creating an extremely 
dangerous condition, especially on the 
third floor. In this house, too, no fire- 
escapes of any kind had been supplied. 
The writer has also seen a number of 
other new tenement houses fully occu- 
pied, but without any proper means of 
escape in case of fire,—contrary to law. 
The discretion allowed in the tenement 
building law, in regard to hall lighting, is 
another dangerous feature, although less 
important than the absence of the certifi- 
cate requirements. 

In addition to the tenement house 
building law, there are several acts relat- 
ing to fire-escapes on tenemcnt houses. 
A law of 1885 requires a tenement build- 
ing three or more stories in height to 
have outside iron fire-escapes, with bal- 
conies and slanting stairways, except 
where the authorities permit some other 
kind of escape. The number and loca- 
tion of fire-escapes is not definitely pro- 
vided. They are “to be arranged in such 
a way as to make them readily accessible, 
safe and adequate.” A law of 1889 re- 
quires, in addition, that at least one win- 
dow in each tenement house room above 
the second floor be provided with a chain- 
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‘rope long enough to reach the ground or 

with any other apphances approved by 
the Board of Fire Commissioners. The 
same act requires the lighting of tenement 
house halls and stairways at night and 
the burning of red lights at the head and 
foot of each flight of stairs and at the 
intersection of all hallways with main 
corridors; and an alarm or gong ready 
for use and capable of being heard 
throughout the building is also required. 

It will be seen at once that the whole- 
sale discretionary powers granted in re- 
gard to the enforcement of the above fire- 
escape provisions make it easily possible 
for them to be nullified. 

Finally, the removal of garbage, which 
has an important relation to the sanitary 
condition of the houses, is insufficiently 
regulated in Pittsburgh. A state act, and 
subsequent city ordinance, authorize the 
Bureau of Health and Department of 
Public Safety to provide for the removal 
of garbage. How frequently it shall be 
removed is not specified by law. Specifi- 
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cations of contract are that it be removed. 
daily from markets, hotels, etc., and three 
times a week in the closely built up 
wards, and twice a week in the outlying. 
wards. Nearly two-thirds of the annual 
appropriation for all the work of the Bu- 
reau of Health is expended in paying for 
this service. The carrying away of ashes: 
and rubbish has up to the present time in 
no way been regulated by law. A step 
looking in this direction has been taken 
during the past year, however. On rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent of 
health an ordinance authorizing a bond 
issue for the creation of furnaces for the 
final disposal of rubbish has been passed 
by councils and voted for by the people 
and specifications relating to these are 
now being drawn up. 

The beginning which has thus been 
made in the line of recognizing housing 
dangers and of framing state legislation 
and city ordinances to meet them affords 
a basis for the development of a consist- 
ent public policy in this field. 


: Works. 
i Kees Rocks. 


Five rooms in each house; bathtub and closet; sink in kitchen, 


ONE PITTSBURGH TYPE OF ONE-FAMILY HOUSB. 
Row of five new one-family brick houses, opposite Fort Pitt Malleable 


PLAY IN SKUNK HOLLOW. 


SKUNK HOLLOW 


A POCKET OF ‘CIVIC NEGLECT UNCP sais 
FLORENCE LARRABEE LATTIMORE 


MEMBER INVESTIGATING STAFF, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


The main thoroughfare is respectable 
and non-committal. If offers but one 
clue to the melodrama, the violence and 
misfortune, which its brick fronts so in- 
nocently conceal. This clue is a narrow, 
dusty alley-way, which cuts through the 
brick fronts, runs back about eighty feet, 
and then turns sharply to the left and 
takes unto itself the name of Ewing 
street. Ewing street runs along the edge 
of a valley called Skunk Hollow. It pur- 
sues a serpentine course between two ir- 
regular rows of shacks,—the one back to 
back with the preoccupied brick houses, 
the other balancing itself uncertainly on 
the edge of the valley,—and finally ends 
in a number of branching foot-paths. 
This street and Skunk Hollow below it, 
both effectively shut off and concealed 
from casual inspection by the row of 
brick houses, are bound up into a pocket 
edition of civic neglect. 

One cannot tell, without inquiry, 
whether the shacks on Ewing street are 
for horses, cows, or human beings; it is 
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said that the owners do not care, so long 
as the rent is paid. But whether it is the 
desirability of being in a “dead-head row” 
commanding a view of the valley, or the 
advantage of having a house which while 
showing but one or two stories above the 
street, takes a private drop of one story 
in the rear and accommodates itself to 
the abrupt decline of the cliff, there is no 
doubt that the cliff-edge structures are 
far more popular than their stunted 
neighbors across the way. In them one 
finds the most desirable clinical material 
for a study of Pittsburgh’s ills, all in 
one well packed group of abnormalities. 
Do you wish to see the housing problem? 
You need only follow Ewing street its 
short length of a city block and observe. 
The level of one side of Ewing street and 
the characteristic drop of the other, have 
brought out two typical forms of Pitts- 
burgh architecture described by a resident 
small boy as “squatters” and “clingers.” 
Together they form the nondescript shel- 
ters of a parasitical class of persons, white 
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A FIRMLY 


ENTRENCHED SHANTY, 


FRONTING ON NO ROAD BUT GUARDED BELLIGER- 


ENTLY BY ITS COLORED OWNER. 


and colored, unassorted. In such fantas- 
tic and general dilapidation are these 
rows of unpainted shelters that some of 
them are falling to the ground without 
the formality of condemnation proceed- 
ings. Most of them have running water 
in the kitchens ; a very few have sanitary 
toilets and shout the fact on black and 
white rental signs. Cellar rooms abound 
and are often used as sleeping rooms; in 
those houses built together into a block 
they are windowless. The toilets back of 
them are in the old boxed battery style, 
unflushed, and send their contamination 
down the grooves of the slope to Skunk 
Hollow at the bottom. 

The hollow, reached by sewage 
through winding crevices in rubbish, and 
by goats and dogs over hills of tin cans 
and refuse, is reached by the people 
themselves down flights of decaying steps. 
In the street at the bottom, a wooden 
surface drain goes companionably along 
side by side with the foot-path. Occa- 
sionally a trickling stream from the hill 
joins forces with it and the whole falls at 
last through a basket-drop into an open 
sewer. The disheveled exterior which 
gives Ewing street the personality of a 
gang-leader with his hat on one side, is 
not so marked in the hollow. The hol- 
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low has a kind of sullen reticence. Here 
sanitary conditions are, if possible, of 
graver aspect. It is literally a cesspool. 

In this cesspool is a strong and danger- 
ous community life. Till now you have 
been absorbed in the setting of the 
neighborhood, but now, as you begin to- 
observe the people who slouch past you,. 
you note that they correspond to their 
environments. The rakish aspect of 
Ewing street, and the morbid silence of 
the hollow are reflected in the manners. 
of their respective inhabitants. 

On Ewing street, one of the first 
houses you visit is reached by a drop of 
five or six broken steps, and looks like 
a bowling alley shack. It is long, narrow,,. 
and has two small windows and a door im 
the street end. On the porch is a no- 
torious colored woman, raided out of the 
worst houses in Pittsburgh, ready to toss- 
out her fine and pass on, when temporari- 
ly hindered by arrest. Tacked to her 


piazza is a sign informing the passer-by’ 


that religious services are held within. 
and pasted around the dilapidated! 
smokestack is the sign “To let.” “No-- 
body came as long as it was a mis-- 
sion,” said the patrolman, “they do come 
now. Always booze on Sundays there ;. 
nothing but crime.” The old colored 
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saunty, who owns a little cabin next door 
in the rear, tells you later with bulging 
~eyes and darkey gesticulation, that the 
real trouble is that the ghost of Charlie 
Barber who died there two years ago, 
-comes back nights and by flinging up the 
windows and banging the door, breaks up 
both services and carousels. She says 
‘he has driven most of the colored ladies 
“plumb spiritualistic’ and that “Mrs. 
K , a white, Irish lady in the next 
‘house but one, goes to meetings in the 
city three times a week and spends so 
much for collections that her children 
‘have no shoes to wear to school.” Sure 
-enough you find the children shut up in 
‘the house; the father, a laborer, out of 
: ~work ; the mother doing a washing. “Tru- 
- -ant officers? What are they?” she asks. 
In the back yard of this home lives a red- 
turbaned colored scold, owner of a much 
coveted hydrant upon which four families 
are dependent for water. Her house is a 


fenced-in triangle on a trackless waste of 
rubbish. It is to be approached only by 
original methods. The neighbors, how- 
ever, say that it is on “Christian street.” 
They say that the owner sells out little 
plots here and there on the hillside for 
a hundred or so dollars apiece. Most of 
the houses are owned by the tenants, the 
lots having been sold to them unimproved 
by old Pittsburgh estates. Building per- 
mits for frame dwellings have been re 
fused, and, as the owners cannot afford to 
build with brick they stay on in shanties 
too far gone to improve. No sword 
wielded in defense of a feudal castle was 
ever more keen than the tongue of the 
turbaned owner of this estate on Christian 
street as she raises her black fist over the 
fence and dares you to swing her gate! 
Next to her is a burnt-out shell of a 
four-family house; no attempt is being 
made to prop it up or tear it down, and 
it hangs there towards the street with 
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f i into the 
i he boarded up shed. The surface drains running beside the walk, empty 
SOR SARA oo Mec weil from which the people draw water. 
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uncertain intentions. The owner will 
tell you that it “was fired on a dark 
night,—not by a friend,” and then he will 
shrug his shoulders and mutter something 
about the neighborhood. He sits on his 
little stoop all day, this owner does, in 
his Sunday suit and best hat, replete with 
darkey respectability. Crutches are be- 
side him and his feet are bandaged. 
Sitting near him, like a jack-knife on the 
point of snapping shut, is an old black 
mammy, her eyes glazed with coming 
blindness. She wears Prunella gaiters, a 
calico gown, and a sunbonnet with a wide 
limp frill, and is as much a personifica- 
tion of the old South as the man is of the 
new. She points fondly over her shoulder 
to her two stuffy rooms, crammed with 
knick-knacks, and tells you they must 
go under the hammer next week unless 
she can get help.. This young man here 
would pay her a rent of eight dollars a 
month for three rooms, but he is just out 
of the hospital and unable to work. His 
leg was crushed in the steel mill six 
weeks ago and not one penny has been 
sent him yet by his bosses. Both of them 
are living on credit and hope. The neigh- 
borhood isn’t very bad, they say, “al- 
though there are some very disbelieving 
people in it.”” But they don’t know a bet- 
ter, where folks would let out to niggers. 

So far then we have found instances of 
bad streets, unsanitary housing, trade ac- 
cidents and the race problem. 

Then one comes to a house, one story 
high at the street two at the rear, which 
has two rooms opening in front and two 
toward the hollow. In these rooms live 
an Irish widower and his two children of 
ten and twelve years. together with a 
miscellaneous lot of colored people. They 
quarrel, and have to be watched by the 
police. 

A step farther we meet a Scottish mill 
laborer out of work. He proudly points 
to the playhouse he has built for his two 
little girls “to keep ’em off the street.” 
It is set up against the toilet, but that 
can’t be helped. The mixed family next 
door pick rags “and carry on” in the 
shed hard by. 
“chronic tonsilitis’” which is dangerous 
for the children. The mother wishes 
there was some better place for the chil- 
dren to play. 


The woman there has: 
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Up to this point one feels that this is: 
a settlement of mill-ends; mill-ends of 
people, living in mill-ends of houses, on 
mill-end jobs, if they work at all. It does. 
not seem possible that anyone could come 
to live on Ewing street from deliberate 
choice. With something of a start one 
finds, in this row of demoralization, 
a home just vacated by a charitable 
agency for the help of colored children. 
It was a temporary home for boys and 
girls and babies, occupying the ground 
floor and basement of a house unsanitary 
and dark, having no gas, no running 
water, and no yard, only a rickety back 
stoop, offering an unparalleled view of 
Skunk Hollow. In a middle room, dark: 
except for one outer window and one cut: 
through into the back room, slept eight: 
or ten children two in a bed, feet to feet, 
boys and girls from infancy to twelve 
years. The institution has gone now to: 
a better neighborhood. This particular 
house hasn’t a bad name; it was the one: 
further down that was raided last month. 
Two under-age girls were found there, 
but the madam got off with a fine and 
the girls disappeared. Some other peo- 
ple of doubtful credentials are moving 
in; maybe they are good and maybe not. 
They are carrying in their household 
goods now. They do not look unlike the 
others of the neighborhood. A thin col- 
ored woman stands off and watches, rock- 
ing her baby in her arms. She is seized 
with a fit of coughing, and turns into the: 
dark doorway of her shack. One does 
not need to follow her to know that she- 
represents one more city problem. 

The vantage point for a view of Skunk 
Hollow seems to be the back stoops of- 
the clingers on the edge of the basin. 
Here one becomes aware that the hollow 
is a public dumping ground of ashes. 
and tin cans. As wagons drive up and: 
drop their contents the air itself becomes. 
full of refuse. An occasional thin stream | 
of water trickling down from where you: 
stand. This is the Ewing street sewage - 
making its way to the bottom of the val- 
ley. . 
The hollow seems to follow the bed of © 
an old river; it winds away around a. 
huge hill of gravel where two railroads . 
lie. On a delta between the railroad» 
tracks, the boys have improvised a play-- 
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ground. Farther along there is a strag- 
gling bunch of houses. You notice a little 
girl washing clothes on one of the back 
piazzas. A little boy runs out and cuffs 
her until she runs into the house crying, 
and a man comes out and chases the boy. 
The boy climbs a neighbor’s fence and 
vanishes. A colored woman and a white 
woman are seen on the path that winds 
through this settlement; they go into one 
of the houses and shut the door. An Ital- 
ian comes out of the same door a min- 
ute later, and walks off down the rail- 
way track. The rears of these houses 
present another solid line :of reeking, 
broken-down toilets with box vaults, un- 
flushed, on platforms built level with the 
rear floor of the houses. Tucked in be- 
tween disreputable families of the lowest 
type are, here and there, bright faced 
thrifty Italians. Two families have been 
brought to Skunk Hollow from respec- 
table neighborhoods because of the 
hard times. In one of their houses 
renting for nine dollars a month, the rear 
‘room is a ten by six, cubicle, with a two 
by two window in it directly opposite and 
two feet away from the doorway of the 
toilet. The air? Well, the window has 
a solid shutter and when that is closed the 
air isn’t so bad and keeps out disease. As 
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the mother talks, two little chained dogs 
bark at the babies loaded on her arms, and 
on the edge of the railing, which pre- 
vents the unwary from stepping off the 
platform into a landslide of rubbish be- 
low, fruit and clothes are drying, maca- 
roni is soaking, and busybody flies are 
hurrying from one thing to another. Any 
typhoid? Oh yes, the grandmother died 
with it, and one of the children had it, 
but was taken to a hospital and got well. 

Towards the end of Neville street, in 
the heart of the hollow, we come to a 
back yard. The house, for its own rea- 
sons, prefers to front on the railroad. In 
the yard is a large shed patched with odds 
and ends of all sorts of boards, layer 
upon layer. The people in the house,— 
most of whom are ‘‘women boarders’’,— 
say it is used just to put things in. Asa 
venture you suggest cows? Yes, there are 
cows there, three, the milk is sold for the 
babies in the neighborhood. The man 
says the cows “graze upon the hiils 
around the hollow.” He glances at the 
hills and laughs. It is true the cows 
haven’t grazed there this summer, and in 
the winter it is best for them to be in a 
warm dark shed. 

As we climb back up the stairs in the 
late afternoon, we meet the lamp lighter 
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going down with his ladder. Early? Yes, 
but it is not well to go into the Hollow as 
late as dusk. There are only sixteen 
Jamps there,—soon lighted, but people 
have their own reasons for turning them 
off and few of them burn till morning. 
The hollow doesn’t wish the light. At 
the end of Ewing street, by the alley of 
entrance, stand two patrolmen. They are 
side by side looking meditatively down 
into the valley. They are watching for 
the little boy who climbed the fence. 
“He’s a Juvenile Court boy named 
Matthew S CPS they faves) bles 
home on probation. It’s a queer 
thing about the Juvenile Court, it takes 
children away and locks ’em up because 
the neighborhood’s bad, and then it sends 
’em home on probation.” These men, 
without knowing it, were asking for a 
single judge for the Juvenile Court. “He 
promises to do right,” one of them con- 
tinued, “but they ain’t enough probation 
women to see that he does keep straight 
and he’s the worst one we’ve got on 
the beat.” This one was asking for an 
adequate number of probation officers. 
“Now, do you see that tight, brick house 
down there beyond ?” they asked. “That’s 
a colored disorderly house,—run for 
booze. That little white girl who’s wash- 
ing on them steps goes there all the time. 
She stays out nights,—away from home. 
The father works hard and brings home 
all his money; but the woman,—she don’t 
care. Ain't the Juvenile Court no way 
of catching the mother? She ought to go 
to the workhouse.” He was asking 
for an enforcement of the adult 
delinquency law. The conversation 
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ran on and the patrolman told more 
of the affairs of Skunk Hollow. He told 
of speak-easies, and hang-outs of all 
kinds, masked under the appearance of 
small grocery shops. At the foot of the 


stairs, he said. an Italian interpreter was | 


found dead within the year, struck from 
behind by an Irish-American. The man 
smoking there and talking to the little 
girl over the fence had done it, but there 
was no evidence. Two little children 
belonging to the colored woman who 
keeps the disorderly house were playing 
in the dust. The patrolmen were letting 
them stay home until they could get them 
in araid. “Where do you suppose they'll 
bring up?” one of them said. “The 
mother won’t get more than a fine and 
she can pay it.” 


“Now watch the boys!” said the other. © 


“Here comes a freight.” The train 


wound slowly into a nest of little boys © 


playing ball. After it had passed there was 
not a boy to be seen. “Catching rides” 
said the patrolman with an appreciative 
chuckle. “They'll go round the hill and 
come back by way of the main street. 
Then I'll chase ’em in for playing where 
they ain’t no right, and back they'll come 
to Skunk Hollow. I wish I had some 
other place to send them.” The play- 
ground problem again! 

On the skyline around the hollow the 
church spires stood out blacker than the 
smoke in which the valley was shrouded. 
An American flag waved from the school 
house on the main thoroughfare, and the 
fanciful towers of Luna Park peered 
jeeringly into this pest hole of neglect 
“Shame, ain’t it?” said one of the patrol- 
men. 
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FOUR TYPES OF HOUSING ILLS IN MILL TOWNS 


DUQUESNE: Filthy wooden-drain and yard hydrant. 


McKEESPORT. 


” 


Strawberry Allzy, Interior Court of Jerusalem or “‘Bowe The hydrant at the right was in close proximity to 
octagonal privy structure and was only water supply for the entire court. On the date the photograph was taken, the 
hydrant had been out of business for two days and tenants had carried their water from.another court across the street. 
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Rubbish in rear yard of Willow Alley; where the children play. Two hydrants and two vaults are expected to equip 
thirty apartments. 
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PAINTER’S ROW 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AS A 
PITTSBURGH LANDLORD 


F. ELISABETH CROWELL 


FORMER SUPERINTENDENT, ST. ANTHONY’S HOSPITAL, PENSACOLA, FLORIDA. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
owns property on the South Side of Pitts- 
burgh just beyond the Point Bridge. 
Here is located the old Painter’s Mill, 
which is one of the plants of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, which in turn is 
one of the constituent companies of. the 
United States Steel Corporation; and 
here, also, stands what remains of Paint- 
er's Row, where the company has housed 
certain of its employes, mostly immi- 
grants. When the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany took over Painter’s Mill, it reno- 
vated the plant so as to turn out the sort 
and quantity of output which the Carne- 
gie name stands for. When it took over 
Painter’s Row, it did nothing. When, 
a little over a year ago, and several years 
after the purchase of the property, I made 
a detailed investigation of the place, I 
found half a thousand people living there 
under conditions that were unbeliev- 
able,—back-to-back houses with no 
through ventilation ; cellar kitchens ; dark, 
unsanitary, ill-ventilated, overcrowded 
sleeping rooms, no drinking water sup- 


ply on the premises; and a dearth of sani- 
tary accommodations that was shameful. 

Painter’s Row was originally a succes- 
sion of six rows, some brick, some frame, 
built on the side of a hill that slopes from 
the foot of a lofty palisade down to the 
Ohio. Houses and mills immediately ad- 
join and tenants are even housed in an old 
brick building, in another part of which 
some of the mill offices are located. Slug- 
gish clouds of thick smoke hang over the 
cluster of roofs and the air is full of soot 
and fine dust. Noise presses in from 
every quarter,—from the roaring mill, 
from the trolley cars clattering and clang- 
ing through the narrow street which di- 
vides mill and rows into two sections, 
from the trains on the through tracks 
above the topmost row and from the 
sidings which separate the lowest row 
from the river bank and which are in con- 
stant use for the hauling of freight to and 
from the mills. 

Dirt and noise are inseparable adjuncts 
to life in a mill district, deplorable, but 
unavoidable; but workers in the mills 


(The story of Painter’s Row should be considered in its bearings. The United States Steel 


Corporation is building a remarkable new town at Gary, Indiana; its subsidiary companies have 
promoted house building along original lines, notably at Vandergrift, Ambridge and Lorain, 
and the Carnegie Steel Company has fair, low rental houses at Munhall and elsewhere. On the 
other hand, other Pittsburgh corporations own company houses which have been equally as bad 
as Painter’s Row; and a similar story could be written of a shack at one time owned by one of the 
foremost Protestant churches of Pittsburgh, and razed to the ground only because the headworker 
.of Kingsley House had the courage to publish its picture and the name of the owner. 

We have no animosity in singling out one corporation; but we have a very serious purpose 
in detailing the facts as to this row of company houses. There is ground for difference of opinion 
from a business as well as a social point of view, as to whether it is desirable for an industrial 
corporation to own and rent homes to its employes. But if industrial chairmen, presidents and 
superintendents become landlords, they must bear the responsibilities of landlords; and only as 
the public holds them up to these responsibilities as stiffly as their stockholders hold them up to 
dividends, will they be in position to devise and carry out policies which, as individuals, we may 
assume they would act upon. This story of one high-spirited New England stockholder and 500 
company tenants indicates, moreover, that some investors are willing to lead the public in such 
demands. 

With the standards it is setting at Gary, the United States Steel Corporation cannot afford 
to be responsible for such conditions as these at Painter’s Row, whether in the Pennsylvania 
steel district, at its mines in Northern Michigan, or at its plants in the South. For the Survey to 
have selected a lesser, independent company for criticism, would have been to lay ourselves open 
to the charge of fear of the big offender; for us to have found a more humanly destructive group 


of bad houses, would have been impossible. 
DIRECTOR OF THE SURVEY.) 
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need not neces- 
sarily be de- 
prived of suf- 
ficient light and 
air such as it 
is, and water, 
and the com- 
mon _ decencies 
of life. In the 
winter of 1908, 
I spent several 
days in Paint- 
eis) IOW. weed 
watched grimy 
little children 
at play. I talk- 
ed with the 
women, the 
home-makers ; 
I saw men who 
had been 


working on the mere 
night shift ly- Windows entirely below passage level, showing how some households maintain}/standards 
5 against difficulties. 


CELLAR BED ROOM. 


ing like fallen 
logs, huddled 
together in small, dark, stuffy rooms,  tilation and water and sanitary conven- 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion that fol- iences. 
lows in the wake of heavy physical labor. In the two rows nearest the river, there 
Above all, 1 sought to learn how the were twenty-eight houses divided from 
tenants fared in these three things: ven- cellar to roof by a party wall, so that the 
rooms in each 
apartment were 
arranged one 
above the 
other; the re- 
sult was that 
there was no 
through venti- 
lation, and con- 
sequently the 
rooms were ill- 
smelling at all 
times and_ sti- 
flingly close in 
summer. There 
were in the 
different rows, 
twenty - seven 
cellar and base- 
ment kitchens, 
dark, unsani- 
tary, ill-venti- 
lated. Besides 
PASSAGE AND AREA. these, there 
Showing below at right windows of cellar bed room shown above. were six cellar 
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rooms more than halfway below the 
ground level, that were occupied 
solely as sleeping rooms. The win- 
dows of these cellars were small, 
and the little light and air that 


could gain ‘admittaiéé* under the best 
of circumstances was obstructed by a row 
of ramshackle sheds which bordered the 
narrow area upon which these windows 
opened. There were many other gloomy 
rooms which it would be but repetition to 
describe. But the tale of dark, ill-venti- 
lated sleeping quarters would be incom- 
plete without passing mention of a space 
under a staircase that had been walled 
off and that was entered from a kitchen. 
Into this “hole in the wall’ a bed had 
been squeezed by some hook or crook, 
and there two boarders stowed their 
bodies at night. I found the worst over- 
crowding in the row at the top of the hill. 
In one apartment, a man, his wife, and 
baby and two boarders slept in one room, 
and five boarders occupied two beds in 
an adjoining room. In another apart- 
ment of three rooms, the man, his wife and 
baby slept in the kitchen, their two board- 
ers in a second room; and the third room 
was sub-let end occupied as a living and 
sleeping room by five persons,—a man, 
his wife and child and two boarders. This 
last room was a small one, containing 
two beds, a stove, table, trunks and chairs. 


Once _ inside, 
Phere “was 
scarcely room 
to turn com- 
fortably 

Not one 


house in the 
entire settle- 
ment had any 
provision — for 
supplying 
drinking water 
to its tenants. 
Mill water was 
piped out to the 
rows,—an ugly, 
girty . fluid, 
which, however 
tired or thirsty 
they were, the 


people would 
not put to their 
lips. I asked 


the question at 
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every doorstep and got the same reply. 
They went to an old pump in the mill 
yard,—36o0 steps from the farthest apart- 
ment, down _ seventy- -five stairs. This 
“town pump” was the sole supply of 
drinking water within reach of ninety- 
one households, comprising 568 persons. 
The water pumped from the mill was 
used for cleansing purposes. When the 
pressure was low, there was none even of 
that to be had. In only two cases was 
this wash water piped directly into the 
house. Tenants in the other houses car- 
ried it from bent pipes that emptied into 
open drains running between the rows, 
or into troughs at the end of the build- 
ings, whence it had to be carried up two 
or three flights of stairs if they happened 
to live in the upper stories. From these 
same apartments the waste water had 
to be carried out and down and emptied 
into the drains. The marvel was not that 
some of the homes were dirty; the won- 
der was that any of them were clean,— 
for against such obstacles cleanliness was 
to be secured only at the expense of tired 
muscles and aching backs. ! talked with 
one mother whose two rooms on the top 
floor were spotless, and whose children 
were well looked after. Day after day, 
and many times a day, she carried the 
water up and down that her home and 
her children might be kept decent and 
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I looked at her bent shoulders, 
gaunt arms and knotted hands. Work 
a-plenty,—necessary work,—there was 
and always will be for her to do, but 
those shoulders and arms and hands had 
to strain laboriously over unnecessary 
work as well. “God! Miss, but them 
stairs is bad,” she said. 

As was said at the beginning, when the 
Carnegie Steel Company took over 
Painter’s Mill, it renovated the equip- 
ment of the plant; when it took over 
Painter’s Row, it did nothing. 

One row of four houses had waste 
sinks in the apartments and another row 
of one-family houses had a curious 
wooden chute arrangement on the back 
porches, down which waste water was 
poured that ran through open wooden 
drains in the rear yard to the open drain 
between this row of houses and the next. 
A similar arrangement had been made 
for the convenience of six families liv- 
ing in the second story of the row of tene- 
ment houses, where two wooden chutes 
from the porch above carried the waste 
water down to the curb at Carson street. 
They carried other things besides waste 
water,—filth of every description was 
emptied down these chutes,—for these 
six families, and three families below 
on the first floor had no closet accommo- 
dation and were living like animals. 
Some families disposed of slops and ex- 
creta in the way just indicated; others 
used a bucket containing ashes, which 
was emptied into a wooden garbage bin 
on the street at the end of the row of 
houses. 

Officials of the mill company, when 
this condition of affairs was pointed out 
to them, replied that the vault in the rear 
of this row of houses was built for the use 
of these families as well as for the other 
nineteen families in these two rows, and 
that they could secure a key to a closet 
compartment by applying for it at the 
offices. As a matter of fact these peo- 
ple had never been offered keys and they 
volunteered the statement to the inves- 
tigator that they had no closets. The 
vault just mentioned was half-way up the 
hill between these two rows of houses. 
TQ reach it, anyone living in an end apart- 
ment in the second story front would be 
obliged to walk half the length of the 


clean. 
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WOODEN CHUTE FROM A SECOND STORY 
GALLERY, DUMPING ITS FILTH AT THE CURB 
ON CARSON STREET. 


second story porch to where the inside 
stairs led down to the street, then along 
the street (for the sidewalk was but two 
and a half feet wide, and completely cov- 
ered with old lumber and debris of every 
description), then up a difficult flight of 
outside stairs, steep and with narrow 
treads, then two or three steps on the 
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leyel, then more stairs, and so on until 
one had taken a hundred and eighty-six 
steps, sixty-five of which were stairs. 
This was called “closet accommoda- 
tigns” for want of a better term. 

‘Equally bad conditions prevailed in the 
row of houses nearest the river. Closets 
for these houses were formerly located 
across the railroad tracks on the edge of 
the bank. During the flood in the spring 
of 1907, these were swept away and had 
never been replaced. The twelve fami- 
lies living in this row also used buckets 
and emptied the contents into the river. 
One family in the next row of houses 
claimed that they had never been given 
a closet key. In all, twenty-two of the 
ninety-one families were living without 
the first elementary conveniences that 
make for sanitation. The full evil of this 
state of affairs is not really clear until 
one remembers that these families were 
occupying two- and three-room apart- 
ments, nearly all of them-having several 
children, and anywhere from two to five 
boarders each. 

It is fair to ask, why even immigrant 
laborers put up with such conditions? To 
the minds of the men, for two very good 
and sufficient reasons. The houses were 
near the mill and rents were cheap. The 
ledge of land along the foot of Mt. 
Washington affords few building sites; 
and the Painter’s Mill section is, perhaps, 
the extreme example of the general 


housing-shortage of the South Side. 
Men who work in heat, work ten or 


twelve hours a day, and work at night 
alternate fortnights, want to live ee the 
mill. Especially is this true of day la- 
borers who work on repair gangs and 
cleaning-up work, and who may be called 
out at any time. ‘This is as true of the 
mill towns, as of the working force of 
such a plant-as Painter’s Mill, in the 
heart of the city. On the other hand, 
the mill management wants these men 
there, for just such emergency calls. The 
rents in Painter's Row averaged $2.40 
a room monthly,—cheaper by far than 
these laborers could secure accommoda- 
tions from ordinary landlords in many 
other sections of Pittsburgh; and that is 

a|dominating consideration to a man with 
a Hamily, earning $1.65 a day, or a single 
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immigrant whose whole purpose in com- 
ing to America is to make money and who 
will stomach any personal ills to hold on 
to it. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that these rents aggre- 
gated the company over $7,000 a year. 
Such an item is a bagatelle in the balance 
sheet of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; and it would be foolish to suppose 
that the rows were rented out to their 
employes as a money making scheme. 
They were rented out on easy terms to 
keep laborers within call at any hour of 
the day or night, and the fact that Paint- 
er’s Mill is an old plant and likely to be 
abandoned, no doubt influenced the man- 
agement in holding the housing prop- 
erty as it stood without rehabilitation. 


DARK COVERED PASSAGE WAY THROUGH 
WHICH WOMEN AND CHILDREN WERE OBLIGED 
TO GO TO REACH PUMP IN MILL YARD. 


3ut the fact remains that these rentals 
amounted to a sum nearly sufficient to pay 


the whole taxes on the Painter’s Mill 
property, mill, equipment, land and 


houses. 

To-day, the situation in Painter’s Row 
is very different. Three rows of houses 
have been torn down, and radical im- 
provements made to others. <A variety 
of factors entered into this change and 
the story is worth the telling. The evolu- 
tion of social consciousness is interest- 


ing, whether in an individual or a cor- 
poration. The initial factor in such a de- 


velopment may be one of several,—mo- 
tives of self-interest, the weight of pub- 
lic opinion or the letting of light into 
dark places. Motives of self-interest did 
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Privy and open drain. S8tagnant waste water, garbage, and mill building of the United States Steel Corporation. 


not suffice to make the Carnegie Steel 
Company a good landlord in the present 
instance. In other words, the company 
had not recognized it to be worth while 
as a business consideration to house its 
human machinery with a view of main- 
taining such machinery at its highest state 
of efficiency. Its mills, with their equip- 
ment, were repaired and improved in or- 
der to increase the quality and quantity 
of their output. But common laborers 
were too easily replaced for an effort to 
be made to conserve their health or well- 
being by repairing or improving these 
houses in which they lived. If ten men 
fell out, ten more were ready to step in 
and fill their places. 

But Painter’s Row was not the only 
instance of bad housing in Pittsburgh. 
Other landlords were equally indifferent, 
and evil housing conditions were found 
all over the city. In March, a preliminary 
report on general housing conditions in 
Pittsburgh was published by the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. One paragraph dealt with 
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conditions in Painter’s Row. The fact 
that the responsibility for the situation 
there could be fixed directly upon one 
of the great corporations enhanced the 
value of the paragraph as a quotable news 
item, and Collier’s Weekly seized upon it 
as a text for an editorial. The editorial 
brought it under the eye of a New Eng- 
land stockholder whose New England 
conscience was stirred. His protest at 
the United States Steel headquarters in 
New York brought from there a com- 
munication so favorable to the company 
that he felt justified in criticising the 
editors of Collier’s for their apparently 
unwarranted statements; and they, in 
turn, called upon the Survey to substan- 
tiate the quotation. In support of this 
paragraph, which was but a few lines 
long in the published report, the full de- 
tails of how things stood at Paint- 
er’s Row, as I have put them down 
here, were transmitted by the editors to 
the inquiring stockholder. He was 
aroused, convinced and in position to 
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lodge another protest, this time with the 
facts behind it. Light had been let in. 

Meanwhile, pressure was _ brought 
to bear upon the owners of Painter’s 
Row from a second quarter. The health 
authorities were imsistent that all 
houses occupied by three or more fam- 
ilies should be altered so as to conform 
to the requirements of the tenement 
house law, thus making mandatory the 
installation of sinks and water-closets in 
such houses. This also involved the 
cutting of windows in half a dozen 
gloomy cellar rooms in one building, in 
order to procure the required amount of 
light and ventilation, a structural change 
which would have so weakened the sup- 
porting walls of the building as to have 
rendered it unsafe. The windows were 
not cut, the sinks and closets were not in- 
stalled; instead, the building was razed 
to the ground,—the best possible thing 
that could have happened. ‘Two other 
rows of two-family houses were also de- 
molished. They were old, ramshackle, 
frame buildings, not worth repairing. 

Last fall, I inspected Painter’s Row for 
the second time. I found the noise as 
incessant, the smoke and dust as penetrat- 
ing, aS nine months before. ‘The chil- 
dren were as grimy but they were fewer 
in number, for as a result of these changes 
the settlement had been reduced to twen- 
ty-eight families. When I reached the 
topmost row of houses on the hillside, my 
inspection partook of the nature of a 
triumphal progress. Some of the tenants 
remembered me. Gleefully they showed 
me their sinks with drinking water 
in’ every apartment, and told of the 
closets that had 


been installed 
in the base- |* 
ment. Every 
fixture was 
clean and in 
perfect condi- 
tioni—a_  refu- 
tation of the 
old argument 


that such peo- 
ple unaccus- 
tomed to these 
conveniencesin 
the old coun- 
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try will not care for them when supplied. - 

I found a like state of affairs in another 
building formerly occupied as a tene--. 
ment, now housing but two families. Here- 
also sinks and inside water-closets had. 
been installed. 

By so much, then, had life in Painter’s. 
Row been made more tolerable. Two. 
rows of one-family brick houses remained! 
untouched. The families living in these 
houses continued to get along without ° 
drinking water on the premises and con- — 
tinued to use outside privy vaults; a few 
were occupying cellar kitchens. In one - 
row, waste water and garbage were still 
emptied down wooden chutes leading to. 
open drains through the yards. The re- 
sult was odorous and unhealthy. 

Much had been accomplished, some-. 
thing still remained to be done. The 
company which had gone beyond the re- 
quirement of the law in some things. 
still fell. short in others. Sooner 
or later, the health authorities would. 
force the removal of the privy vaults. | 
The old pump had served Painter’s Row 
loyally and well, and would continue to. 
serve it as long as the bucket brigade 
moved back and forth between these re-. 
maining. houses and the mill-yard for 
their water. Sometimes a little child 
trudged along with a great pail half 
filled. Again, it was the man of the fami- 
ly, tired after a hard day, who brought 
in the ration of water. 

In a way, that big, grimy pump with. 
its old iron handle and primitive spout- 
ings, summed up the Painter’s Row 
situation,—of an industry of great me- 
chanics who could overhaul an old 

plant and make 
™ it pay, but had 

| not brought 
water a few 
paces up the 
hill, or dropped 
| a sewer a few 
paces down to 
the river below 
that men and: 
women and’ 
children might 
_live like men. 
and women, 
/ and children. 
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LITTLE JIM PARK 


BLEROY sCOTT 


AUTHOR OF TO HIM THAT HATH, ETC. 


I had taken a car over to Painter’s 
Mill and Painter’s Row and got off at 
the farther end of the dingy, smoke-hung 
settlement. I went through and about 
the houses which the great Carnegie 
Company leases to its workers (with no 
trouble about collecting the rent, for that 
is taken from their wages),—houses so 
close to the mill, some even wall to wall 
with it, that they share almost equally 
with the mill its smoke and grime and 
clangor,—houses which had been as un- 
sanitary and disease-breeding as any 1 
have ever seen offered the poor even by 
hardened slum landlords. And _ then, 
after I had gone through the rows of 
houses, at the end of the settlement near- 
est Pittsburgh, I came upon a sudden 
contrast. It was an open space, with a 
portion of it canopied, and over the can- 
opy this black-lettered sign: 


| — LITTLE HM PARK | 
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It wasn’t much of a park,—just a little 
bit of ground, in area hardly more than 
an average city lot, with a second-hand 
iron fence around it, with rough benches, 
a pavement of tan-bark and a few flower- 
beds bordered with whitewashed bricks. 
A poor, pitiably insignificant little place, 
—yet startlingly pleasant when compared 
with its surroundings. On the one side, 
with a row of dreary houses between, 
rumbled and belched the mill; at its 
back was a littered waste; at its front, 
across the street, was a steep hill topped 
by the ramshackle houses of Stewart’s 
Row, and this hill was muddy, stubbled 
over with lank dead weeds, gullied 
with foul-looking, foul-smelling streams 
of waste water and garbage. 

I entered the park, sat down beneath 
the canopy, and my imagination pro- 
ceeded to explain how the park had been 
established. Its name was a certain 
clue. “Little Jim Park,’—that fairly 
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reeked with ultra-sentimentality. Some 
rich woman had been emotionally stirred 
by the stories of the cheerless life of 
tenement children,—the Little Jims and 
the Little Rosies; she had chanced to see 
how especially cheerless the life of the 
children of Painter’s Row; she had es- 
tablished the park, and given it as title 
the more or less generic name by which 
tenement children are known to senti- 
ment, “Little Jim.” 

I had just credited the park to my 
Lady Bountiful,—had just finished with 
Romance,—when Realism sauntered into 
the park and took the other end of my 
bench. He was a working man, whose 
decent clothes and white collar told me 
this was his day off. His coat collar 
was turned up, his slouch hat pulled 
down. One jaw stood out with a quid 
of tobacco, and his face was deeply 
wrinkled. He was perhaps twenty-one. 

“Won't you tell me,” I asked, “who 
gave this park to Painter’s Row?” 

He smiled good-naturedly at me. 
“Who give it? Nobody give it.” 

“Then how did you get it?” 

“We took it,” said he. 

“Took it! But the name, 

“Oh, we just took that, too.” 

Here was something new in the park- 
building line. I drew nearer. “I wish 
you’d tell me about it,” I asked. 

“Sure, I’ll tell,’ said he, and I could 
detect pride in the park in both the young 
fellow’s tone and manner. He tossed 
his quid down upon the tan-bark. 
“Used to be a little old church standing 
here. Little Jim church they called it, 
Queer name for a church, wasn’t it? 
Damned if I know why they named it 
that. For the last five or six years it 
wasn’t used at all, and last spring it just 
collapsed. The Hunkies come scrambl- 
in’ over it and carried away all the 
wood to burn, and what was left was 
certainly a mess. 

“Well, I don’t know just who started 
the idea,—I guess it was John Donohue 
and Jim Leary (they works around the 
rolls in the mill),—but pretty soon a lot 
of us guys had decided it would be 
great if we could clear up the place and 
make a park. So we started at the job, 
and when any of us was laid off over at 
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the mill we was workin’ here. The iron 
fence we got when they tore down part 
of Painter's Row,—it was just old junk 
you know; the bricks ’round the flower 
beds were some left over from build- 
in’ a brewery down the street, we just 
helped ourselves to ’’em; the arch over the 
gate we made out of an old pipe; the 
flag-pole there used to be a pump handle 
of a barge pump down on the river,—we 
swiped that; the ball on top of the flag- 
pole a carpenter give us. We chipped in 
and bought this tent, and we chipped in 
and bought a flag. The first one was 
whipped to pieces by the wind and we 
had to chip in and buy another before 
the summer was over. Then we set out 
some flowers, splashed around with some 
paint and whitewash, and the park was 
done. The name of the church seemed 
sorter to belong to the place, so we called 
it “Little Jim Park.’ 

“The park was what you might say 
opened on Decoration Day when the kids 
come in and sang and performed. It was 
a great place for the kids to play all 
summer, and a fine place for us to sit 
around of evenings and chin and sing. 
Never had nothin’ of the sort here be- 
fore, you know. But the big show here 
at Little Jim Park was Old Home Week, 
when we had it all fixed up with bunt- 
in’ and had it lit up of nights. I guess 
the park ain’t much to look at just now, 
for the geraniums have all been took up, 
and the fellows are takin’ care of ’em in 
their houses through the winter. But in 
summer, when the flowers are out, and 
things are fixed up, I tell you what Little 
lim Park looks mighty good to Painter’s 
Row!” 


Somehow, when he had finished, this 
little park, a park by the people, seemed 
to be a thousand fold more beautiful, a 
thousand fold more significant. It and 
the great mill stood there in striking con- 
trast ; the mill and the houses expressing 
the indifference of the company to its 
human machines, the park the spontan- 
eous expression of a great native desire, 
though choked down by long hours and 
the general oppressive dinginess,—the 
upreaching, outreaching desire of the 
people for light, for air, for natural Hees 
piness, for development. 


Drawn by Joseph Stella. 
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THE MILL TOWN COURTS AND THEIR 
LODGERS 
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From the cinder path beside a railroad 
that crosses the level part of Homestead, 
you enter an alley, bordered on one side 
by stables and on the other by shabby 
two-story frame houses. The doors of 
the houses are closed, but dishpans and 
old clothes decorating their exterior, 
mark them as inhabited. You turn from 
the alley through a narrow passageway, 
and find yourself in a small court, on 
three sides of which are smoke-grimed 
houses, on the fourth, low stables. The 
open space teems with life and move- 
ment. Children, dogs and hens make it 
lively under foot; overhead long lines of 
flapping clothes are to be dodged. A 
group of women stand gossiping in one 
corner waiting their turn at the pump,— 
this pump being one of the two sources 
of water supply for the twenty families 
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who live here. Another woman is dump- 
ing the contents of her washtubs upon the 
paved ground, and the greasy, soapy 
water runs into an open drain a few feet 
from the pump. In the center of the 
court, a circular wooden building with ten 
compartments opening into one vault, 
flushed only by this waste water, consti- 
tutes the toilet facilities for over a hun- 
dred people. For the sixty-three rooms 
in the houses about the court shelter 
a group of twenty families, Polish, 
Slavic, and Hungarian, Jewish and even 
Negro; and twenty-seven little children 
find in this crowded brick-paved space 
their only playground. 

The cinder path has led us to the heart 
of the sanitary evils of the steel town. For 
this court typifies those conditions which 
result when there crowd in upon an in- 
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dustrial district, hundreds of unskilled 
immigrant laborers, largely single men, 
largely country people, who want a 
place to sleep for the least possible cash. 
Most of the petty local landlords who 
provide quarters care nothing for the con- 
dition of their places, and regard the 
wages of these transients as legitimate 
spoils. 

To determine the extent of such con- 
gestion, I made a. study of the twenty- 
one courts in the second ward of Home- 
stead, where yards, toilets, and water sup- 
ply are used in common. In these courts 
lived 239 families, 102 of whom took 
lodgers. Even of those who lived in two- 
room tenements, a half took lodgers. 
Fifty-one families, including sometimes 
four or five people, lived in one-room 
tenements. One-half the families used 
their kitchens as sleeping rooms. Only 
three houses had running water inside, 
and in at least three instances over I10 
people were dependent on one yard- 
hydrant for water. These are but frag- 
mentary indications, but the situation 
seemed serious enough to warrant an in- 
tensive study, with the help of an inter- 
preter, of these courts. 

The background of life in this section 
is a gloomy one. The level land forming 
the second ward, cut off from the river 
by the mill and from the country by the 
steep hill behind, forms a pocket where 
the smoke settles heavily. Here, on the 
original site of the town, gardens as well 
as alleys have been utilized for building 
small frame houses. The space is nearly 
covered. In some instances these houses 
are built in haphazard fashion on the 
lots; more often they surround a court, 
such as I have described. Though they 
vary in character, these groups usually 
consist of four or six two-story houses 
facing the street and a similar number 
facing the alley. Between these rows is 
a small court connected with the street 
by a narrow passage. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the houses have only four rooms, 
and only four have more than six. The 
former class usually shelters two families, 
one having the two rooms on the street 
and the other the two on the court. In 
summer, to give some through ventila- 
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tion to the stifling rooms, doors leading 
to the stairway between the front and 
rear rooms are left open. As the families 
are often friends and fellow countrymen, 
this opportunity for friendly intercourse 
is not unwelcome. Indeed, the cheerful 
gossip that enlivens wash day, like the 
card-playing in the court on a summer 
evening, suggests the friendliness of vil- 
lage days. 

Nothing in the surroundings of these 
festivities, however, bears out the sug- 
gestion. Accumulations of rubbish and 
broken brick pavements, render the courts 
as a whole untidy and unwholesome. 
Some of the houses have little porches 
that might give a sense of homelikeness, 
but for the most part they are bare and 
dingy. As they are built close to the 
street with only this busy court behind, 
the owner can hardly have that bit of 
garden so dear to the heart of former 
country dwellers. Only, here and there, 
a little bed of lettuce with its note of del- 
icate green or the vivid red of a gerani- 
um. blossom brightens the monotony. 
Dreary as is the exterior, however, the 
greatest evils to the dwellers in the court 
arise from other things, from inadequate 
water supply, from meager toilet facil- 
ities, from overcrowding. 

The conditions as to water supply 
are very serious. In all the twenty-one 
courts only three families had running 
water in their houses, and even the hy- 
drants in the courts were not for individ- 
ual families. In no court were fewer than 
five families using one hydrant or pump, 
while in exceptional instances there were 
as many as nineteen, twenty and twenty- 
one families. As waste water pipes are 
also wanting in the houses, the heavy 
tubs of water must be carried out as well 
as in. In this smoky town a double 
amount of washing and cleaning must be 
done. The wash is a heavy one, and 
when the weather permits, it is done in 
the yard. This addition of tubs, wring- 
ers, clothes baskets, and soapy water on 
the pavement to the already populous 
court makes it no very serviceable play- 
ground for children. 

The toilet accommodations, while 
possibly more adequate than the water 
supply, are unsatisfactory in consequence 
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of the lack of running water. There is 
not a single indoor closet in any of these 
courts. The streets of Homestead all 
have sewers, and by a borough ordinance, 
even the outside vaults must be con- 
nected with them. These are, however, 
ordinarily flushed only by the waste 
water, which flows from the yards direct- 
ly into them; when conditions become 
intolerable, the tenants wash them out 
with a hose attached to the hydrant. 
As long as they are in the yards, this tot- 
ally inadequate device is apparently the 
only one possible. The closets, moreover, 
which are usually in the center of the 
courts only a few yards from the kitchen 
doors, create from the point of view either 
of sanitation or decency an intolerable 
condition. While occasionally three or 
four families must use one compartment, 
usually only two families need do so. 
But even this means that often they are 
not locked and that no one has a special 
sense of responsibility, in consequence of 
which they are frequently filthy. It is not 
perhaps surprising that this state of af- 
fairs is tolerated by people who have 
lived on farms and were used to meager 
toilet facilities; but the discomfort and 
danger here are infinitely greater than in 
the country, and here the conditions are 
remediable. 

The overcrowding within the houses 
shown by the accompanying chart makes 
the water and toilet conditions more un- 
endurable. Half the families who do 
not take lodgers and eighty-five per cent 
of those who do, average more than two 
persons to the room,—a number indica- 
tive, generally, of conditions which do 
not permit moral or physical well being. 


FAMILIES CLASSIFIED AS TO AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
PERSONS PER ROOM. 


Number of persons 
per room =... 
Families bad tore 
lodgers, total, » 
137, percentage 13.8 35.7 38 OF “4a 14 


With lodgers, 
Total 102, per- 
centage 
‘Let us consider first the causes of such 

congestion in so small a town, next its 

vature and results, and finally the possi- 
bility of improvement. 

Three factors are involved in produc- 
ing this state of affairs, the growth of the 

mill and town, the low wage of the lab- 
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orer, and his ambition. The mill has de- 
veloped fast, and in spite of improved 
machinery has rapidly increased the num- 
ber of its employes. In 1892, at the time 
of the strike, 4,000 men were employed; 
now nearly 7,000, exclusive of the clerical 
force. Moreover at each addition to the 
size of the mill, homes are destroyed to 
give it place. And further, the steep 
slopes of a hill hinder the growth of the 
town. Although suburbs are gradually 
building beyond this hill, car-fare is an 
item to be considered when a man earns 
$1.60 a day, and as there have not been, 
except during the hard times of 1908, a 
sufficient number of cheap houses for 
rent, the people accustomed to small quar- 
ters have crowded together along these 
alleys. The lowest paid workingmien are 
naturally the ones that inhabit them. Of 
220 men, eighty-eight per cent were un- 
skilled workers receiving less than two 
dollars a day. This figure is usual 
among the Slavs, since of the 3,602 em- 
ployed in the mill, eighty-five per cent 
are unskilled. 

That the greatest overcrowding is in 
the families taking lodgers, shows a gen- 
eral tendency to economize in this way 
rather than by crowding the family into 
too small a tenement. The three dollars 
a month which the lodgers pay for their 
room might seem a small return for the 
labor and loss cf privacy of home life; 
but in more than three-quarters of the 
families taking lodgers the income from 
them covered the rent, while in one-fifth 
of the families it was twice the rent or 
even more. 

This tendency to economize even at the 
loss of home life, induced primarily by low 
wages, has a further cause in the ambi- 
tion of the Slavs to own a home in a bet- 
ter locality, or to buy a bit of property in 
the old country to which they may some 
day return. Again and again in explain- 
ing why they took lodgers these excuses 
were given, “Saving to educate the chil- 
dren”, “The father does not earn enough 
to support the family”, “Taking board- 
ers in order to start a bank account”. 
Thrift, it would seem, is not a virtue to 
be recommended indiscriminately. Fig- 
ures as to overcrowding are in themselves 
but a lifeless display; when you see them 
exemplified in individual homes they be- 
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come terribly significant. I entered one 
morning a two-room  tenement,—the 
kitchen, perhaps twelve by fifteen feet, 
was steaming with vapor from a 
big washtub on a chair in the 
middle of the room. Here the mother 
was trying to wash, and at the same 
time to keep the elder of her two babies 
from going into a tub full of boiling wa- 
ter standing on the floor. On one side 
of the room was a huge, puffy bed, one 
feather tick to sleep on and another for 
covering; near the window a sewing ma- 
chine, in the corner an organ,—all these 
besides the inevitable cook stove whereon 
in the place of honor was cooking the 
evening’s soup. Asleep upstairs in the 
second room were one boarder and the 
man of the house. The two other board- 
ers were at work. 

Can you picture the effect on the mo- 
ther of such a home, the overwork 
for her, the brief possibility of rest 
when the babies come? Yet it is even 
more disastrous to the children. And, as 
appears in the accompanying chart, many 
of the families who take boarders are 
families with children. 


WITA LODGERS WITAOVT LODSEKS 

NCAILDKREN FAMILIES FAMILIES 

O......... 0 ia «sos 24 

1... ii 46 i 

2... 2; 0 26 iz 

Boo... JOR... 2 

Pt ale de sis 7a 15 

Gu. _O 74 


The situation brings serious results 
both to the health and the character of 
the children. The overworked mother has 
neither time nor patience for their care 
and training. As half of the families use 
the kitchen for sleeping, there is a close 
mingling of the lodgers with the family 
which endangers the children’s morals. 
In only four instances were girls over 
fourteen found in the families taking 
lodgers, but even the younger children 
learn evil quickly from the free spoken 
men. One man in a position to know the 
situation intimately, spoke of the appall- 
ing familiarity with vice among the chil- 
dren in these families. A priest told me 
that he preached to the women against 
this way of saving money, but as long as 
wages are low and the good ambition to 
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own a home or have a bank account can 
find no other way of fulfilling itself, it is 
difficult to persuade them to give it up. 

The crowding and other ills have also 
serious physical consequences. The birth 
rate and the deaths of children under two, 
show that while among the Slavs in the 
second ward a child died for every three 
that were born, among the other popula- 
tion of Homestead one died for every six 
that were born. Against many of these 
deaths was the entry “malnutrition due 
to poor food and overcrowding.” Sadder 
still is the case of those wailing babies 
who do survive and begin life with an 
under-vitalized system ready for both the 
disease and the dissipation that attend 


~weak bodies and wills. 


Outside of the crowded tenement 
rooms where are the many children to 
play? In investigating the conditions 
in one narrow court, I opened a door 
into a low shed where the entrails of a 
chicken lay on the floor. It was foul and 
dark and I turned away in disgust, but 
the bright little boy beside me piped up 
cheerily, “Oh that’s our gypsy cave.” A 
sorry region, surely, for a child’s imag- 
ination to rove! 

The congestion in Homestead must be 
considered not only from the standpoint 
of the family and the child, however, but 
of the single man. His problem is no 
small one. In the figures for the mill we 
find that 30.5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of Slavs are unmarried. This large 
group, in the period before they send 
back for a wife or sweetheart, must find 
some sort of a home. While some are 
scattered in families and create the lodg- 
ing problem we have been considering, 
others live in groups over which a 
“boarding boss” presides. In West 
Homestead, for example, in about twenty 
houses there were three hundred Bul- 
garians, among whom at the time 
of the depression there were only 
three women. These scattered houses 
hidden away on the outskirts of the 
town housed a group of happy, in- 
dustrious men, all ambitious to hoard 
their money and return to the old coun- 
try as men of property. They cared little 
how they lived so long as they lived 
cheaply. One of these homes con- 
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sisted of two rooms one above the 
other, each perhaps twelve by twen- 
ty feet. In the kitchen I saw the 
wife of the boarding boss getting din- 
ner, some sort of hot apple cake anda 
stew of the cheapest cuts of meat. Along 
one side of the room was an oilcloth cov- 
ered table with a plank bench on each 
side, and above a long row of handleless 
white cups in a rack, and a shelf with tin 
knives and forks on it. Near the up-to- 
date range, the only real piece of fur- 
niture in the room, hung the “buckets” in 
which all mill men carry their noon or 
midnight meal. A crowd of men were 
lounging cheerfully about talking, smok- 
ing and enjoying life, making the most 
of the leisure enforced by the shutdown 
in the mill. In the room above, double 
iron bedsteads were set close together 
and on them comfortables were neatly 
laid. Here besides the “boarding boss” 
and his wife and two babies, lived twenty 
men. The boss, himself, was a stal- 
wart Bulgarian who had come to this 
country several years ago, and by run- 
ning this house besides working in the 
mill, had accumulated a good deal of 
money. The financial arrangements of 
such an establishment are simple. The 
boarding boss runs the house, and the 
men pay him three dollars a month for 
a place to sleep, for having their clothes 
washed, and their food cooked. In addi- 
tion an account is kept of the food pur- 
chased, and the total is divided among 
the men at each pay day. The house- 
wife purchases and cooks what special 
food each man chooses to order: beef, 
pork, lamb, each with a tag of some sort 
labeling the order, and all frying to- 
gether. A separate statement is kept of 
these expenses for each boarder. Such 
an account for a group of men in a small 
Slavic household may prove of interest. 

The family (which consisted of a man, 
his wife, his brother, and three children, 
eleven, eight, one, and four boarders), 
occupied a house of four rooms, one of 
them «dark, for which they paid a rent 
of fourteen dollars. The man, though he 
had been in this country about twelve 
years, was still earning only $10.80 a 
week with which to meet the needs of 
his growing family. One-half the cost 
of the food was paid by the boarders in- 
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cluding the brother, amounting for each 


man to about $1.06 a week. For the 
whole family, the expenditure was as fol- 
lows: flour and bread, $2.03; vegetables, 
$1.06; fruit, $.56; milk, eggs, etc., $1.98; 
sugar, $.49; sundries, $.73; meat, $5.78; 
a total of $12.63. Besides this the board- 
ers ordered “extras,” and the following 
table for a month expresses the men’s 
individual likings: 
EXPENSES FOR THE MONTH. 

Pamhay. aga Drobry. Pilich. Timko. 
: 87 


Beef .. 1.20 48 
Pork Saal 92 2.14 3.04 2.30 
‘Veals 2 .90 
Eggs ... 10 -05 
MILKS... . 21 1.90 
Cheese . 10 19 .09 05 
Fuel... L5 .25 .20 

Total. $3.96 $3.34 $3.04 $4.43 $2.88 


This made the average total expendi- 
ture about $8.02 a month for each man. 
Adding $3 a month for room and wash- 
ing, the total expense each is about $11. 
These men make from $9.90 to $12 a 
week. It is obvious therefore that a 
large margin remains for saving or in- 
dulgence, after clothes are provided. 
They are thus able if they will to send 
for wife and children, to fulfill their 
duties to aged parents, or to provide for 
their own future. 

While this program is an economical 
one, it by no means furnishes to this 
great group of homeless foreigners a 
normal life. Though some expect to re- 
turn and others to send for their families 
when they have made their fortunes, all 
for the time being are in a strange coun- 
try with neither the pleasures nor re- 
straints of home life. 

To those who have no family at home 
or no desire to save, the temptation to 
spend money carelessly is great. Un- 
fortunately the saloons get a large trib- 
ute. On pay Saturday, the household 
usually clubs together to buy a case of 
beer and drink it at home. These ordi- 
narily jovial gatherings are sometimes 
interrupted by fights, and the police have 
to be called in. One officer, who had 
been on the force for nine years, said 
that while in general these men were a 
good-natured, easy-going crowd, and in 
all his experience he had never arrested 
a sober “Hunkie,” when they were drunk 
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Photograph by Lewis W. Hine. 


CLOSE QUARTERS. 


there was trouble. The punishment usu- 
ally inflicted for their disorderly conduct 
is of course, a small fine, which has little 
or no effect. It is indeed currently said 
that the bigger the fine the better they 
like it, as they feel that it indicates in- 
creased importance. 

It is not surprising that excesses exist 
in a town which offers so little oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation, and 
whose leaders have failed to realize 
any obligation toward the newcomers. 
The Carnegie Library represents the 
only considerable effort to reach them. 
The clubs are open to the Slavs. Aside 
from a class in English, however, they 
are not adapted to non-English speaking 
people. Even the Slavic books which the 
library bought for their benefit are sel- 
dom used. I found that a number of the 
influential Slavs in Homestead did not 
know that these books were in the li- 
brary; therefore I judge that one reason 
why they are not used is a lack of proper 
advertising. That the building is on the 
hill away from their homes, that it has 
an imposing entrance which makes the 
working man hesitate to enter, and that 
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ONE ROOM AND THREE IN THE FAMILY. 


certain forms must be gone through be- 
forte books can be secured, or the club 
joined,—these things have doubtless act- 
ed as deterrent influences. However de- 
sirous the management of the library 
may be to reach them, the Slav’s ignor- 
ance of our language and customs will 
keep many from ever getting inside. If 
a library is really to reach the foreign 
population, it must not wait for them 
to come to it; it must go to them, -\ sim- 
ple reading room opening right into the 
courts where the people live, where they 
could drop in after the day’s work, find 
newspapers and books in their own 
tongue, and where the Americanized 
Slav could reach his newly-come breth- 
ven, teaching them both English and 
citizenship, would become an important 
center of influence. 

For though these people are in many 
respects aliens, they are not unwilling to 
accept American standards. The quick- 
ness, for example, with which the women 
adopt our dress, reveals an adaptability 
which might find expression in more im- 
portant ways. That they are glad when 
they can afford it, to have really attrac- 
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Photograph by Lewis W. Hine. 
INTERIOR OF HOUSE OF WELL-TO-DO SLAVIC FAMILY. 


tive homes, is shown by these pictures. 
They are the homes of two families from 
the same place in the old country, one a 
newcomer, the other one of the “oldest 
inhabitants” of the Slavic community. 

In the first instance, as the man earns 
but $9.90 a week, rent must be kept low 
if other bills are to be paid and a little 
provision made for the future. It is 
hard enough in a one-room tenement, 
though the furniture includes only ab- 
solute necessities, to keep all one’s 
crowded belongings in order. On wash 
day morning, when this picture was 
taken, there are extra complications. On 
the whole, therefore, the home will be 
seen to be as neat as circumstances per- 
mit. The bright pictures on the wall 
manifest a desire to make it attractive. 

The other picture, a “front room” with 
its leather covered furniture, is in a five- 
roomed house which the family owns. 
The vivid-colored sacred pictures relieve 
the severity of the room; and they re- 
veal a dominant note of Slavic life, for 
if happiness is to stay with the family, 
the priest must come yearly to “bless the 
home.” The family who came many 
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years ago, has by slow thrift accumulated 
the means to obtain this house. And 
though the mother, who is now a widow, 
still takes boarders, the family has in 
general the standards of Americans. 

This instance I introduce because it is 
well to recognize that low standards are 
not necessarily permanent. When Slavs 
do buy their homes, the size and at- 
tractiveness of them indicates that the 
unsanitary surroundings and crowded 
quarters of early days were simply toler- 
ated until the ambition could be attained. 
With a house on the outskirts of the 
town, a garden about it, and a glimpse of 
the larger out-of-doors, they begin to 
feel that the dreams of their emigration 
have come true. 

Only the few however have fulfilled 
the dreams and it is back in the squalid 
courts that we find the typical problems 
of every industrial center that has felt 
the tide of immigration. The Homestead 
community has so far shown a general 
indifference to the problems which its in- 
dustry creates. The mill demands strong, 
cheap labor, but concerns itself little 
whether that labor is provided with liv- 
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ing conditions that will maintain its eff- 
ciency or secure the efficiency of the next 
generation. The housing situation is in 
the hands of men actuated only by a 
greed of profit. The community, on the 
other hand though realizing the situation, 
does not take its responsibility for the 
aliens in its midst with sufficient serious- 
ness to attempt to limit the power of 
these landlords. 

The Slavs themselves, moreover, are 
people used to the limitations of country 
life, and are ignorant of the evil effects 
of transferring the small rooms, the over- 
crowding, the insufficient sanitary pro- 
visions which are possible with all out- 
doors about them, to these crowded 
courts under the shadow of the mill. 
And, as we said, their ambition to save 
and buy property, here or in the old 
country, is a further incentive to over- 
crowding. 

Summing up the results of the indif- 
ference of the community and the ignor- 
ance and ambition of the Slavs, we find 
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a high infant death rate, an acquaintance 
with vice among little children, intoler- 
able sanitary conditions, a low standard 
of living, a failure of the community to 
assimilate the new race. 

As we waited in one of the little rail- 
toad stations of Homestead, a Slovak 
came in and sat down beside a woman 
with a two year old child. He made shy 
advances to the baby, coaxing her in a 
voice of heartbreaking loneliness. She 
would not come to him, and finally her 
mother took her away. As they went, 
the Slovak turned sadly to the rest of the 
company, taking us all into his confi- 
dence, arid said simply, “Me wife, me 
babe, Hungar.”’ But were his family in 
America, it would mean death for one 
baby in three; it would mean hard work 
in a little, dirty, unsanitary house for the 
mother ; it would mean sickness and evil. 
With them in Hungary, it means for him 
isolation, and loneliness, and the ab- 
normal life of the crowded lodging 
house. 


BUCH ALLEY. 


Showing conditions in the unpaved alleys. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF TYPHOID 


Porte vals ECONOMIC COST “TO PITTSBURGH 
AND THE LONG FIGHT FOR PURE WATER 
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One convincing and startling feature 
of the Pitsburgh Civic Exhibit in No- 
vember was a frieze of small silhouettes 
three inches apart stretching in line 
around both ends and one side of the 
large hall in Carnegie Institute in which 
the exhibit of the Pittsburgh Survey was 
installed. The frieze was over 250 feet 
in length, and the figures were distributed 
in correct proportion by age and sex. 
They represented six hundred and twen- 
ty-two persons in all, the death-toll from 
typhoid fever in Pittsburgh during the 
year 1907. Accompanying this frieze, 
placed prominently over the doors where 
everyone could read them, were dupli- 
cates of the following sign in large dis- 
play letters: 


Ir THE DEATH RATE HAD BEEN 25 PER 100,000, 
still considerably greater than that in Al- 
bany, Ann Arbor, Ansonia, Atlantic City, 
Binghamton, Boston, Bridgeport, Brockton, 
Cambridge, Canton, Detroit, Fall River, Hart- 
ford, Jersey City, Lawrence, Lowell, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Rochester, St. Paul, 
Springfield, Syracuse, Worcester, and a score 
of other cities having a fairly pure water 
supply, but 114 of these persons would have 
died and the line would be only 2/9 as long. 


Who is Responsible for this Sacrifice? 


And next to this placard was another 
sign, showing in comparative columns the 
amount of typhoid fever in Pittsburgh 
during the four months that had elapsed 
since the opening of a great municipal 
filtration plant, compared with the 
amount for the same months of the pre- 
vious year; for example ninety-six cases 


in October, 1908, as against 593 in Oc- 
tober, 1907. 

The typhoid problem in Pittsburgh in 
its larger cause has always been a water 
problem; in its consequences it has be- 
come one of the city’s biggest social and 
economic problems; in its solution, it 
has been tied up with all the politics of 
a boss-ridden city. The story of filtra- 
tion is the story of the navigation of an 
unwieldy craft through a tempestuous 
channel. Buffeted by cross winds of 
public opinion, its sails battered and torn 
by squalls of commercial opposition and 
abuse, guided now to the right and now 
to the left by frequently changing pilots, 
a plaything for the waves of councils, its 
booty coveted by buccaneers of each po- 
litical faction, filtration and its freight- 
age of health (or contracts) has been 
a prize over which the elements in the 
municipal life of Pittsburgh have battled 
hard and long. The docking of this craft 
in safety and security is one of Pitts- 
burgh’s greatest civic achievements; its 
protracted passage is her most enduring 
disgrace. 

In handling the question of typhoid in 
Pittsburgh, we must then, deal with three 
distinct themes: water, economics, and 
politics. 


I.--WATER. THE MENACE. 


The publicly supplied drink of Pitts- 
burgh has been river water and whatever 
that river water contained. Prior to the 
opening of the new filtration plant last 
summer, that part of the city known as 
“old Pittsburgh,’ comprising the first 
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twenty-three! wards, received its water 
supply from cribs in the bed of the Alle- 
gheny River at Brilliant Station, about 
seven miles above the city. Water taken 
from these cribs (and since 1905 from 
an artificial channel of sheet piling along 
the shore) was pumped into reservoirs 
on Heron Hill and Highland Park, and 
then turned unfiltered into the water 
mains for distribution to the shops and 
residences throughout the city. 

With the exception of two or three 
wards, which receive a company supply 
of filtered water, that part of the city 
known as the South Side, comprising 
wards twenty-four to thirty-six, and 
ward forty-three, formerly the Borough 
of Sheraden, receives its water from the 
Monongahela direct, and from the Ohio 


*Ward numbers in this article refer to the ex- 
isting or old notations. A new ward system 
has just been adopted. 


direct, just below the junction of the 
Monongahela and the Allegheny. The 
former city of Allegheny, the present 
North Side, was supplied directly from 
the Allegheny River from two sources; 
first from the Allegheny at a point near 
Montrose, about eleven miles up the 
river, and second from another point on 
the Allegheny near Sixteenth street. This 
latter source of supply was discontinued 
on March: 5, 1908. 

The Allegheny and the Monongahela 
Rivers are turbid at all times, and after 
a rain or in the spring, so muddy that a 
platinum wire cannot be seen more than 
a quarter of an inch from the surface. 
In addition to this, investigations have 
shown that the rivers commonly carry 
in solution the soluble chemical products 
of the mills along their shores,—organic 
and inorganic, acid and alkali; oils, fats, 


THE NEW FILTRATION BASINS. 
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and other carbon compounds; dead ani- 
mals,—rats, cats and dogs; flesh-disinte- 
grated and putrescent; as well as the off- 
scourings of iron and steel mills, tan- 
neries and slaughter houses, and similar 
industries. But this is not all. Seventy- 
five up-river towns,—with an estimated 
population of 350,000 inhabitants,—in 
the Allegheny or tributary valleys; and 
in the Monongahela a long string of 
towns, Swissvale, Homestead, Braddock, 
Rankin and McKeesport, all furnish 
their supply of common sewage as a fur- 
ther contamination of the already dirty 
water with its long list of disease-breed- 
ing bacteria. 

These conditions have existed since 
Pittsburgh came into prominence as an 
industrial center. Typhoid has been 
endemic. The duration of this “plague” 
in Pittsburgh, unbelievable though its 
sufferance may appear in view of the 
facts already given, is a matter of his- 
tory and record. For thirty-five years, 
up to the beginning of 1908, the city 
was in the grip of a scourge which has 
been in the words of the most recent 
treatise on typhoid’, “one of the black 
records in the sanitary history of our 
country.” Here and there clamorous, in- 
dignant voices were raised against it; but 
public sentiment had become so cal- 
lous that it only spasmodically and half- 
heartedly demanded the carrying into op- 
eration of a tardy system of filtration. 
In the meantime, those who could not 
afford to buy distilled or spring water, 
continued to drink this filth. 

With what result? For the last twen- 
ty-five years, an average death rate of 
102.3 per 100,000 population; since 1889 
never below 107; for the last nine years 
an average of 130; and last year, the year 
of the completion of Pittsburgh’s filtra- 
tion plant, 131.5 deaths and 1,115 cases 
for every 100,000 inhabitants. A black 
record this, in the face of uncontrover- 
tible evidence from other cities, both in 
this country and abroad, that the purifi- 


1Whipple, Typhoid Fever, p. 158. 


cation of the water supply should blot 
out at least seven-ninths of the typhoid 
fever. In contrast with Pittsburgh’s 
high mortality, the average for other 
large American and European cities 
since 1898 may be seen from the follow- 
ing list: 


PIttsburehiwciesic saci ciseciess 130.0 
VATIG ENEMY: waste avaln’s eletatseane decree 104.4 
WasShINEtON Vins sic cece ce es 59. 
Philadelphia Ws. cesses core 54.7 
Baltimorey te aseeccosera ete e ere 35.3 
San) #rancisco) cass es nee 30.5 
Sts LiOWIS# se serec aces ine se wate 30.3 
CHIGAZO ates arc ase oveic:ala eeve cere 27.3 
SOSUOT Oeeiate cane ciclo terete ec erarers 24.5 
NG WAY OPK eek aor are sc aeve ve 18.2 
Paris Bets ces tess seas eee ers 17.4 
TON GOR eirccigccrsccs cases thevers eters ANT Lage 
VION Aorta ecere aiG-erecs's cnsvens onic 5.2 
Berlina as csciom «iets Oe cies ere 4.2 


The very even distribution of ty- 
phoid in Pittsburgh,—another indica- 
tion pointing to infected water as the 
chief cause,—is seen in the map on 
page 927, on which each dot represents a 
case of typhoid within the year,—July 
I, 1907, to June 30, 1908, the period 
covered by the main part of this study. 

The second map shows the relative 
mortality, by wards, for the same period. 

The following chart shows the relative 
rise and fall from year to year in cases 
and deaths during the past twenty-five 
years, and is based on estimates of popu- 
lation provided by the United States 
Census Bureau. The morbidity fig- 
ures are taken from the United States 
census prior to 1901, and from the 
Pittsburgh Bureau of Health records 
following that year. 

Previous to 1883 very little attempt 
was made to compel physicians to re- 
port typhoid cases to the Pittsburgh 
Bureau of Health; hence no reliable 
morbidity records are available up to 
that time. But in the year 1882 an 
ordinance was passed requiring such 
reports to be made. It is very certain 
that several years elapsed before a 
majority of the cases was actually re- 
ported, and even at the present time, 
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in spite of prosecutions and a more en- 
lightened sentiment, many cases never 
reach the bureau. Yet the number of 
cases actually reported in Pittsburgh 
proper, since 1883, reaches the astound- 
ing total of 54,857. In other words, 
within the past twenty-five years, one 
person to every six of the total popula- 
tion has had an attack of typhoid fever. 
But even more telling in its sig- 
nificance is the fact that out of these 
54,857 reported cases, 8,149, or 14.8 
per cent died asa result of their illness. 
Over eight thousand men, women and 
children were sacrificed here in Pitts- 
burgh in the last twenty-five years to 
a disease known by modern science to 
depend for its very existence upon lax 
methods of handling food, drink and 
waste. Over eight thousand graves 
have been dug, half of them (4,069) 
since February 6, 1899, more than nine 
years ago, when the report of Pitts- 


burgh’s Filtration Commission, advis- 
ing the necessity of a pure water sup- 
ply, was placed in the hands of the 
Pittsburgh councils. In life, these eight 
thousand people, standing single file, 
four feet apart, would form a line 
six and one-sixth miles long, extend- 
ing from the court house in a straight 
line to the Filtration Plant; or from the 
Point Bridge down the Ohio as far as 
the Borough of Emsworth. 


II.—THE COST. 


In order to establish a sure ground for 
estimate as to the economic drain of this 
disease upon this community, a concrete 
study of the cost of typhoid in six se- 
lected wards of Greater Pittsburgh was 
undertaken by the Pittsburgh Survey. 
The sections of the city chosen are fair- 
ly representative of living conditions 
among the wage-earning population. 
Wards 8 and 11, in what is commonly 
known as the Hill District, represent a 
congested quarter made up largely of 
Russian Jews, Austrians and _ Italians, 
with a considerable number of Amer- 
icans and American Negroes. The 
residents of these two wards are 
chiefly employes of the small trades 
and the sweating and stogie industries, 
clerks, factory hands, common laborers, 
etc., who are rather below the average 
scale of earning capacity. They number 
about 22,000 for the two wards and 
among them there were forty-four per 
cent of the cases studied. 


Wards 25, 26 and 27 are on the South 
Side. Their total population is about 
33,000; mill hands, mostly of Slavic 
origin, occupy those parts of these 
wards bordering the Monongahela River, 
and a_ better-off class of Americans 
occupy the hilltops overlooking the 
river. The wards would, therefore, 


represent a rather uneven population, 
as based on _ nationality or wage 
scale, but were not a large factor in this 
study, as only eight per cent of the cases 
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covered were found in these wards. 

Ward 21, the other section selected, is 
in area one of the largest in the city, ly- 
ing to the east in what is known as the 
Homewood District. The population of 
this ward is about 26,000, living mostly 
in good homes, with occasional poorer 
dwellings along the railroad and in some 
of the “runs.” In the main, they rep- 
resent a high wage or small salaried 
class. From this section, the other half 
of the cases studied, about forty-eight 
per cent was taken. 

The period covered by the investiga- 
tion was one year, beginning July 1, 


1906, and ending June 30, 1907. 
The field work was done by Miss 
Anna B. Heldman, visiting nurse 
of the Columbian School  Settle- 


ment, whose personal acquaintance with 
many of the families of the Hill District, 
and whose six or eight years’ experience 
in caring for typhoid patients in this 
same neighborhood, enabled her to se- 
cure in detail many facts that might 
have escaped a person less familiar with 
the district or the families concerned. 

An analysis of the cases thus studied, 
shows that there were either reported to 
the Pittsburgh Bureau of Health, or 
known to the investigator, but not re- 
ported, 433 cases of typhoid fever in 
wards 8 and 11, 94 in wards 25, 26, and 
27, and 502 in ward 21—a total of 1,029 
in these six wards within the one year 
studied. These cases occurred in 844 
families. Miss Heldman, five months 
after the close of this year period, was 
able to locate but 338 of these families, 
the remainder having either moved out 
of the state, or been lost track of by peo- 
ple living in the neighborhood. 

There were 2,045 individuals in these 
338 families, or an average of 6.4 per- 
sons per family. Of this number, 448 
individuals, or 22 per cent had typhoid 
fever within the year. Out of these 448 
cases, there were 26 deaths and 422 re- 
coveries, an exceptionally low percent- 
age of deaths to cases. 

Of the 448 patients, 187 were wage 
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Line representing 8,149 people who have died 
from typhoid fever in Pittsburgh since report of 
Filtration Commission in 1899 advising necessity 


of pure water. Standing in marching order, sin- 
gle file, four feet apart,they would make a proces- 
sion six miles long. 
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earners, contributing all or part of their 
earnings to the family income. As a 
result of their illness, these 187 wage 
earners lost 1,901 weeks’ work, or 36.6 
years. This averaged over ten weeks 
per patient, and represented an actual 
loss in wages of $23,573.15. In addi- 
tion, other wage earners lost 322 weeks’ 
work while caring for patients, thereby 
losing $3,326.50 in wages, and bringing 
the total of wages lost to $26,899.65. 

The other large item of cost is that 
of expense for care and treatment of pa- 
tients. Ninety cases were treated in hos- 
pitals for all or part of the time, as pay 
patients, half-charity, or full charity 
cases. To meet these hospital expenses, 
$2,332.00 was paid to hospitals by full- 
pay patients themselves, and $1,834.50 
was paid the hospitals by either individu- 
als or charitable organizations for the 
care of half-pay patients, making the to- 
tal cost of caring for 90 hospital patients 
$4,166.50. This is an understatement, 
because it omits the contribution of the 
hospitals themselves to the care of half- 
charity and full-charity patients. If fig- 
ures were available, there should be add- 
ed the amount represented by the differ- 
ence in the money paid to hospitals and 
the actual cost of maintenance, presuma- 
bly another $1,800.* 

The expenses of the remaining 358 pa- 
tients cared for in their homes amounted 
to $12,889.90 for doctors’ bills, $1,965.50 
for nurses, $2,640.60 for medicines and 
drugs; $1,810.10 for milk, $629.20 for 
ice, $861.50 for servants made necessary 
by the illness of those naturally caring 
for the home, and $1,204.45 for other ex- 
penses, of which the largest single item 
was the cost of a trip to Colorado and 
return at the doctor’s orders, for a pa- 

1Out of the 448 cases studied, twenty-four of the 
ninety cases treated in hospitals were as full char- 
ity patients and sixteen were taken as half charity 
eases: of the 358 cases treated at home, fifty re- 
ceived outside #id and ninety-six were compelled to 
incur a debt for all of their expenses, with no im- 
mediate prospects of being able to repay it. More- 
over, many received sick benefits and others were a 
direct drain on the business interests of the city 


from the fact that their employers kept them on 
their pay-rolls during sickness, at half pay. 


‘sis in Washington last October, 


tient threatened with tuberculosis. The 
total of these expenses was $22,000.35. 

The funeral expenses of the 26 pa- 
tients who died, amounted to $3,186.00. 
It may be argued that sooner or later 
funeral expenses must inevitably be met, 
and that they should not, therefore, be 
charged against this account. Under 
the circumstances, however, these ex- 
penses were premature, and were direct- 
ly chargeable to typhoid fever. Conse- 
quently, it has seemed fair from the 
point of view of this study, to include 
them. The grand total loss in wages 
and in expenses thus outlined was $56,- 
252.50. 

Further analysis shows that the aver- 
age loss in wages per patient among the 
187 wage earners was $126; that the 
average cost per patient in loss of wages 
and expenses for the 446 patients was 
$128; and that the average cost in loss 
of wages and expenses for each typhoid 
death among the 448 cases was $2,164. 

Consider the losses in these wards 
in their bearing upon the city as a whole. 

There were 5,421 cases of typhoid fe- 
ver in Greater Pittsburgh in 1907. If 
the cost to each patient was $128, typhoid 
fever cost the city that year $693,888 in 
expenses and loss of wages alone. There 
were 622 deaths from typhoid fever in 
Greater Pittsburgh during the same pe- 
riod. If we put the value of these lives 
lost at so low a figure as $4,000, an addi- 
tional loss of $2,448,000 was sustained. 
Or in round numbers $3,142,000 was the 
minimum economic loss to the communi- 
ty of Greater Pittsburgh, due to typhoid 
fever alone in the year 1907. This is a 
conservative estimate, in view of recent 
values placed on deaths from tuberculo- 
sis.2 The two and a half million dollar 
death item might be doubled without 
overstating the case. 

*Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, in a paper 
read at the International Congress on Tuberculo- 
held that ‘‘the 
money cost of tuberculosis, including capitalized 
earning power lost by death, exceeds $8.000 per 
death.” The average “expectation of life’ lost 


through death from typhoid fever is not greatly 
different from that of tuberculosis. 
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When it is considered that typhoid fe- 
ver has been almost constantly prevalent 
within the city limits, with practically no 
abatement, for the past thirty-five years, 
it requires only a little applied mathe- 
matics to calculate the probable enor- 
mity of the money loss to the community, 
through the ravages of this disease alone, 
year after year. Was it not time for it 
to stop? In the face of over a $3,000,000 
loss last year, $5,450,000 was not more 
than the city could afford to pay for the 
filtration plant that is purifying the 
drinking water. Nor was it extrava- 
gance for the mayor and city councils to 
grant the superintendent of the Bureau 
of Health an increased staff of tenement 
house and milk inspectors, to make it 
possible to clean up other sources of in- 
fection, and hasten the time when ty- 
phoid fever in Pittsburgh shall consti- 
tute a no greater menace than in any 
other well-kept American city. 


I have used the term “economic cost” 
of typhoid fever with reference to Pitts- 
burgh families. The mere phrase car- 
ries with it no knowledge of all those 
family readjustments and inconveniences, 
the distress of mind and unalloyed misery 
that must be considered before we can 
form any adequate idea of what such 
sickness holds for a wage earning popu- 
lation. Were it necessary to measure 
the result of typhoid fever only in cold 
cash, it would be a relatively easy task. 
In the first place there are the thousand 
and one makeshifts and_ re-establish- 
ments that must be reckoned with in 
order to get a clear idea of what typhoid 
means to those poorer families, where, 
without the invasion of sickness, the bus- 
iness of getting bread is a constant strug: 
gle. In a family consisting of a man, 
wife and three children, the sixteen year 
old daughter, who had not been very 
strong, contracted typhoid. At the end of 
sixteen weeks in bed and _ thirty-two 
weeks out of work, she had developed a 
marked case of tuberculosis. Not being 


strong enough to go back to her former 
employment, she secured work in a bak- 
ery where she was subsequently seen 
coughing as she wrapped up bread for 
customers. ‘The father of this girl, dur- 
ing her sickness, was keeping six cows 
on the premises and selling milk to cus- 
tomers living in the neighborhood. 

The twenty-year-old wife of a Hun- 
garian laborer had a six weeks’ old baby 
when she came down with a slow case 
of the fever. She remained at home for 
a week with no one but herself to do the 
work and care for the baby. The hus- 
band, who did not realize the cause of 
her weakness, gave her a beating each 
day when he came home, because he 
thought her lazy. He made her carry 
up coal for the fires until she became so 
delirious that he could not keep her in 
the house. She was then sent to a hos- 
pital and the baby given to friends. The 
woman died in a week and the baby two 
weeks later. 

A family of five, consisting of father, 
mother and three little children, cooked, 
ate and slept in one uncurtained room. 
The mother and four year old girl 
were taken sick at the same _ time. 
The girl occupied an Arbuckle cof- 
fee box, with a pillow and pillow-case 
for a mattress, and the man’s over- 
coat was her only covering. The mother 
slept in the only bed, furnished with a 
mattress and one small comforter, and 
shared it at night with the father, the 
baby and their six year old girl, who lay 
across the foot of the bed. The girl 
was in danger of contracting pneumonia 
from exposure. A family of seven oc- 
cupied a store and kitchen on the first 
floor and two rooms upstairs. A small 
bedroom was the only one which had a 
fireplace; and the entire family slept 
there; the mother (who had typhoid), in 
the only bed, and the father and five chil- 
dren in a row on the floor. 

In another family, the six year old 
boy had the fever, and was found lying 
on an improvised bed, his little dog tied 
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beside him. The mother had rested the 
ends of two boards in a china closet at 
one end of the kitchen, and on a chair at 
the other, so that she might care for the 
patient, do the cooking and attend to the 
baby at the same time. By this make- 
shift, the father was able to keep at his 
work, 

One family, consisting of father, moth- 
er and five children, managed ordinarily 
with a bed for the parents, a child’s bed 
for the eight year old girl, a two-third 
size bed for the eighteen and sixteen 
year old daughters, and a cot for the 
fourteen year and ten year old sons, one 
sleeping at each end. First the mother 
and one of the boys were taken sick, 
and during the early part of their illness, 
no one was disturbed. But within a 
month, and before the first two patients 
got well, the four other children came 
down with typhoid, making six in the 
family sick together. Then the father 
slept on the floor and the sick mother 
got out of her bed to give place to two 
of the children, she, herself, sleeping at 
the foot of the bed until one of the chil- 
dren became delirious. After that she 
moved to the foot of the two-thirds bed. 
In the day time she had no place to lie 
down, and sat all day in a chair until she 
became so weak that she could hardly 
walk. Occasionally she helped her hus- 
band who did the cooking and cared for 
the patients, by paring potatoes and do- 
ing other small work about the kitchen. 
No one had ‘time to keep the kitchen sink 
clean, and the accumulation of vegetable 
matter became so filthy that it had to be 
reported to the Bureau of Health. With 
family income cut off, and with nothing 
saved, the family would have been pen- 
niless had it not been that the doctor 
made his bill moderate; the family was 
trusted for groceries, milk and ice; 
friends gave about twenty dollars in 
cash, and Columbian Settlement fur- 
nished bedding and the services of a 
visiting nurse. The mother did not 
fully recover for about six months. The 


father, who suffered a good deal from 
loss of sleep and exposure while caring 
for the patients, contracted a cold. This 
developed into a serious case of asthma 
from which he died. 

To these and many similar families 
there were more serious results than the 
debts incurred. A school girl’s unre- 
covered health, a stogie roller’s reduced 
speed, a blacksmith’s and a tailor’s loss 
of strength, a case of tuberculosis devel- 
oped, a boy become a truant, a family 
broken up and deserted, a baby’s death, 
—all are of tremendous concern as items. 
in the annual wear and tear of the city’s 
potential resources. They are items of 
“economic cost” that cannot be handled 
by the statistical method. They are, af- 
ter all, the real human finger marks that 
typhoid leaves when its clutches are loos- 
ened. 


Such a showing, then, of actual eco- 
nomic and personal loss as this study 
of six Pittsburgh wards brought out, is 
offered as a final leverage to those who 
in other American cities may be endeav- 
oring to dislodge inertia and clear their 
water supplies. This investigation of 
typhoid fever, however, as it was found 
in the households of the wage earners of 
Pittsburgh, had its immediate practical 
bearings. The sanitary facts it brought 
out showed unequivocally the neces- 
sity for ridding the city of other sources 
of infection at the same time that the 
water supply was cleared. 

There was evidence that many of 
the after cases in the families studied, 
were due to conditions existing entirely 
apart from the water. Reports on hous- 
ing conditions in Pittsburgh show that a 
favorable laboratory for the growth and 
dispersal of germs exists in the city’s 
unsanitary dwellings. Insufficient water 
supply renders cleanliness almost impos- 
sible. Overcrowding means increased 
possibilities of infection through contact 
with food and drink in the combined 
family kitchen, pantry, dining-room, and 
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bedroom.  Pittsburgh’s thousands of 
open privy vaults afford ideal conditions 
for the spread of disease by flies and 
other insects, and by personal contact. 
Such plague spots as Saw Mill Run, with 
its string of double- and triple-decker 
rear privy vaults discharging on the 
banks of a stream which are flushed off 
only when the water rises after a rain, 
afford further examples, deplorable and 
disgusting. 

How much of the Pittsburgh typhoid 
has been due to direct contagion from 
such conditions as these, can only be in- 
ferred at the present writing. In line 
with the general question of contagion, 
and secondary cause, however, our data 
afford some clews. They show that 
in forty of the families studied, the 
first case was followed in from ten days 
to one or two months by other cases, 
seventy-six cases in all, in addition to 
the original forty. It shows further that 
in at least eighteen of these families, one 
or more of the following conditions ex- 
isted: Family crowded into one or two 
rooms; home dirty and poorly kept; the 
person who cared for the patient also do- 
ing the family cooking; well and sick 
members of the family sleeping in the 
same room and often in the same bed; 
privy vaults in exceedingly bad condi- 
tion, and often stopped up and overflow- 
ing with filth. In one family, consisting 
of man, wife, four children and three 
lodgers, crowded into two dirty rooms, 
a three year old boy was taken sick in 
October. The mother did the family 
cooking and cared for the patient. The 
cesspool in the yard which was in bad 
condition was used by two families. An- 
other member of the family became ill 
November 3, and the mother came down 
on December 19. There were seven 
cases in this one courtyard within the 
year. 

In another instance a man, wife, and 
nine children were living in three rooms. 
The sixteen year old son was taken sick 
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on June 20 and was sent to the hospital. 
Then in July came the thirteen year old 
daughter for whom her mother cared 
at home. The mother also did the 
family cooking. The father, moth- 
er and eleven year old son all slept in 
the same room with the patient. All 
three of them followed within a month, 
and another son twelve years old, was 
taken sick in August. 

In another family of eight, the sink in 
the kitchen and the toilet in the yard 
were in a very filthy condition. The 
mother and one son were taken sick 
in August. The sick and the well slept 
together in the crowded bedrooms. In 
November four more members of the 
family came down with the disease, on 
the sixth, ninth, eleventh and fifteenth, 
respectively. 

Let the reader judge for himself 
whether or not, in the face of these facts, 
it can be expected that filtered water 
alone will solve the problem. | 

The Pittsburgh Typhoid Fever Com- 
mission is a recognition of these facts, 
and a recognition also from a national 
and scientific point of view, that proba- 
bly never again in the history of any 
large American city will there be such 
a favorable laboratory in which to study 
the epidemological facts of typhoid fever 
both before and after filtration. The 
commission was appointed in April, 1908, 
by Mayor. Guthrie; is made posstble by 
a grant from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and by the co-operation of the bu- 
reaus of health and water, which offered 
the free use of their laboratories for an- 
alytical and administrative purposes. 
Dr. James F. Edwards is chairman, and 
the membership includes Dr. Dixon of 
the State Board of Health, Prof. Wm. T. 
Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Dr. E. S. Rosenau, 
of the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, who has been directing the 
elaborate governmental investigations 
into typhoid in the District of Columbia. 
The following report is made (January 
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1) by Dr. E. G. Matson, of the Pitts- 
burgh Bureau of Health, executive offi- 
cer of the committee. 


The work of the commission to date has 
consisted of a minute investigation of all 
cases of typhoid which have appeared since 
May 1, 1908, including the sanitary condition 
of their living and working places. Investi- 
gations have also been made into neighbor- 
hoods where there appeared to be fewer cases 
than the average of the city, the milk supply, 
and the water supply, both public and pri- 
vate. It is remarkable that not even the 
smallest outbreak has been traced to milk. 
A particular feature of the study of water 
supply is that in connection with the acidity 
of the Monongahela and the eastern affluents 
of the Allegheny and its effect upon the sew- 
age discharged by an enormous town popula- 
tion into them. So far typhoid has declined 
greatly in Pittsburgh since January, 1908, as 
compared with the average or even the min- 
imum of previous years. This decline has 
naturally been a subject of great interest 
though it is too soon to give the results of 
investigations. We have ascertained that 
this decline has been shared by the towns on 
the lower Allegheny, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be the most important 
source of our epidemics. During November 
and December, which would represent the 
first months of the filtered water period, ty- 
phoid has been reported from the filtered 
water area at the rate of the most favorable 
American cities, and in Allegheny, which re- 
ceives nearly the same water unfiltered, at 
about twice this rate. 


IIIL.—THE STORY OF THE LONG FIGHT 
FOR PURE WATER. 


And now we come to the story of 
the long fight for pure water in Pitts- 
burgh. The irony of the situation is, 
that there should ever have been a 
long fight in a city which has since 
1863 publicly recognized the danger of 
impure water, the significance of which 
has almost continually been brought 
before the people by press and plat- 
form alike, for the past fifteen years. 
The story of the whole filtration move- 
ment cannot be separated from the 
story of the struggle for supremacy of 
contending factions in the dominant 
political party. And the result,—ex- 


cess typhoid with its terrible cost,— 
becomes part of the penalty the city 
has had to pay for such corruption as | 
the present graft proceedings in 
councils are bringing to light. 

The situation at the beginning of 
the filtration movement in 1895-96 was 
this: One of the strongest political 
machines in the history of municipal 
government was in absolute control in 
Pittsburgh. It mattered not who was 
elected mayor; he had no responsible 
power. Heads of departments were 
appointed by outgoing councils. This 
meant that department heads held 
over, and used their power to re-elect 
as in-coming councilmen the out-go- 
ing councilmen who had elected them. 
Moreover, councils were controlled by 
the ring.’ In this way the political 
machine was self-perpetuating. The 
directors of public works drew speci- 
fications for public improvements; 
councils awarded contracts; and it is 
a matter of notorious record that the 
well-known firm of which one of the 
ring leaders was a member usually 
secured the contracts. 

The municipal election in February, 
1896, was hard and bitterly fought. 
George W. Guthrie headed the reform 
party as candidate for mayor. Ac- 
cording to one authority the majority 
of ballots cast were for Guthrie, but 
when the count came in officially a 
few days after election, the ring had 
won. With the mayor, both branches 
of councils, and the director of pub- 
lic works all of the dominant party, the 
carrying out of their ante-election 
pledges so far as filtration was con- 
cerned would seem a matter of course. 

True to these pledges, a resolution 
for the appointment of a Filtration 
Commission, to include the mayor, the 
president of each council, and eight 
citizens,—making eleven in all,—passed 


1Mor an analysis of Pittsburgh politics during 
this period under the leadership of Magee and 
Flinn, see Lincoln Steffens’s The Shame of the 
Cities. 
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City Councils on June 8, 1896, and was 
approved by the mayor on June Io. 

The commission was promptly ap- 
pointed and set to work to make a 
thorough investigation into the rela- 
tive merits of various methods of fil- 
tration and water supplies in use in 
cities of the United States and Europe. 
Allen Hazen, a leading expert on fil- 
tration, was employed for the first 
phase of the investigation, and Prof. 
William T. Sedgwick of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, eminent 
as a sanitary expert, investigated the 
typhoid situation in the city. Morris 
Knowles, C. E., was appointed resi- 
dent engineer in local charge of all 
items of experiment and investigation. 
Various members of the commission 
visited European and American cities 
to study filtration methods; extend- 
ed bacteriological and analytical studies 
of the Allegheny River: water were 


made; small, slow, sand filter beds 
and standard make mechanical fil- 
fers. were. set. up at the- experi- 


ment station to test the relative merits 
of each as applied to Allegheny River 
water; and nothing was left un- 
done as a means of arriving at a sound 
conclusion. Over. two. and. a half 
years elapsed between the appoint- 
ment of the commission and the ren- 
dering of its report. 

The report, which was very elabo- 
rate, was presented at a joint session 
of councils on February 6, 1899, and 
showed that the members of the com- 
mission were united in their belief 
that, all things taken into considera- 
tion, a slow, sand filtration plant 
should be constructed. In accordance 
with its recommendation steps were 
immediately taken for the issue and 
sale of bonds to provide the necessary 
finds, a public election for this pur- 
pose being held on September 10, 1809. 
The appropriation ordinance for the 
year 1900 contained “No. 100; for the 
purpose of extension and improvement 


of water supply and distribution, in- 
cluding the filtration of such water 
supply, and providing and furnishing 
meters to be used in connection there- 
with. : : $2,500,000.” ‘The 
ordinance authorizing the controller to 
issue bonds for the purpose as above 
specified was passed by Select Coun- 
cil in March, and approved by the 
mayor April 3. So that prior to May 
I, 1900, a fund of $2,500,000 became 
available, and the prospect for the 
prompt erection of the plant would 
have been bright, but for the fact that 
during the four years since 1896 cer- 
tain changes in the attitude of the 
members of the ring toward one an- 
other had taken place, that were des- 
tined to involve further complications. 
One member (Magee) had aspirations 
toward the United States Senate. In this 
he encountered opposition from the other 
end of the state, and in the struggle 
for state supremacy that followed, 
Pittsburgh was left largely to another 
member of the ring. 

In the early part of 1900 E. M. 
Bigelow, who for a long time had been 
director of public works, had a row 
with this leader (Flinn) over certain 
matters of public work. The result 
was that on June II, 1900, the ring- 
controlled councils threw Mr. Bigelow 
out of office and elected as director of 
public works a man more friendly to the 
ring. 

This break between Flinn and Bige- 
low was the beginning of the long 
series of events that retarded the filtra- 
tion movement for at least four years. 

Bigelow was now “out.” The new 
director of public works, appointed by 
councils was acceptable to the ring 
that was “in”; so was the member- 
ship of councils. The question with 
Bigelow was, naturally, how to get 
back into office. This is the way he 
accomplished his desire. The ousted 
director had a brother, who, it is said, 
had an old grudge against the ring. 
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He went to Harrisburg and prevailed 
upon the State Legislature to grant 
Pittsburgh a new charter, abolishing 
the office of mayor and _ substituting 
that of recorder, this office to be filled 
by the governor until April, 1903, when 
the regularly elected recorder would 
come into office. The. charter also 
gave the recorder much larger powers 
than the mayor had previously en- 
joyed, among them the appointment of 
heads of departments and the right to 
enter into contracts hitherto the pre- 
rogative of councils alone. 

As might be expected, the newly ap- 
pointed recorder soon exercised the au- 
thority vested in him by the terms of the 
new charter, and on June II, 1901, re- 
moved the head of the department of 
public works again installing Mr. Bige- 
low in that important position, just one 
year after he had been removed by coun- 
cils. 

It must be remembered that while Mr. 
Bigelow had again secured the director- 
ship of the Department of Public Works, 
there had been no change in councils, 
which were still enrolled on the side of 
the ring. While councils could not now 
stop the preparation of plans and specifi- 
cations for the proposed filtration plant, 
they could make a lot of trouble in other 
ways; and so they did. 


There are contradictory statements at 


this time as to just how much progress 
had been made on plans during the year 
that Mr. Bigelow was out of office. One 
side claims that “sixty per cent of the 
plans had been drawn”; the other said, 
“only part of the plans.” At any rate, 
within six weeks Mr. Bigelow removed 
the engineer who had served under his 
immediate predecessor, appointed as res- 
ident engineer Morris Knowles (who 
was later appointed chief engineer of 
the newly created Bureau of Filtration), 
and directed him to start work on plans 
for the filtration plant. 

At the same time councils proceeded 
in an attack on the director for alleged 


delay in the preparation of plans; and on 
November I1, 1901, presented a report 
to its filtration committee declaring Mr. 
Bigelow entirely responsible for all the 
delay in the preparation of plans and 
specifications, adding that these delays 
had been “gross and inexcusable.” This 
report was accompanied by a resolution 
ordering Director Bigelow to furnish 
within ten days, to the filtration com- 
mittee, for its approval, all the plans and 
specifications for the work lying north 
of the Western Pennsylvania Railroad, 
directing him further to proceed with the 
utmost diligence to the completion of the 
plans and specifications for the remainder 
of the plant, and to submit the same to 
the filtration committee on or before De- 
cember 2, 1901. The report and resolu- 
tion were adopted by both councils on 
the day of their presentation. The real 
motive for this attack is readily inferred. 

In the meantime the opposing faction 
had been working with the governor, and 
after a notorious meeting at the Du- 
quesne club, the governor was prevailed 
upon to remove his first appointed re- 
corder, on the pretext that he had dis- 
placed several old soldiers from office, 
and to appoint another recorder in his 
place,—this time a man upon whom the 
machine could rely. At the close of the 
letter of removal, the governor added a 
now famous postscript, “I was not 
bribed.” 

With the appointment of the new re- 
corder, Bigelow was again forced out of 
the office of director of public works. 
This put the ring again in full control, 
with even greater powers than it had be- 
fore. A year and a half had elapsed 
since the $2,500,000 became available, 
and all that the people had to show for it 
were eighty-five acres of land, part of the 
plans and specifications completed, and 
over 600 more deaths from the scourge 
of typhoid fever. 

The next move was made within ten 
days after Director Bigelow’s dismissal, 
when another ordinance for the letting of 
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the contract was introduced. It quickly 
passed both councils and received the re- 
corder’s approval. By this ordinance the 
contract was not to exceed $1,500,000 
and was to be for the construction of 
“so much of the filtration plant as is 
shown upon the drawings and descrip- 
tion in the specifications, as and to be 
known as contract No. 1.” 

Under this ordinance the new director 
advertised for bids, which were received 
and opened.. It appeared that the lowest 
bid was made by the T. A. Gillespie Com- 
pany, at about $1,292,000. The director 
and recorder were preparing to let this 
contract for part of the work to the Gil- 
lespie Company, and it looked as though 
the faction of the ring now in the saddle 
would win the stakes. 

But they had not reckoned all the odds. 
The opponents of the ring, in this two- 
sided hold-up game, brought out another 
winning card. It was in the person of 
John P. Edgar, a citizen of Steubenville, 
Ohio, but the owner of property in the 
thirty-seventh ward, Pittsburgh, who en- 
tered suit in the United States Circuit 
Court at Pittsburgh for an injunction 
to restrain the recorder and director of 
public works from awarding the con- 
tract. The case was argued before Judge 
Buffington on March 3, 1902, W. B. Rod- 
gers and George W. Guthrie appearing 
for the plaintiff, and Thomas D. Carna- 
han, city solicitor, for the city. Suit was 
based on the allegation that no estimate 
had been presented to councils for the 
whole cost of the improvement, and that 
the letting of this partial contract would 
be in violation of the new charter, which 
required that before any contract for 
public improvement could be entered 
into, such an estimate for the entire cost 
must have been presented. The city 
solicitor showed that an estimate had 
been made of the entire cost, but this es- 
timate had not been made public or sub- 
mitted to councils. Mr. Rodgers main- 
tained that this estimate must be sub- 
mitted to councils and approved by them. 


He and Mr. Guthrie also claimed 
that the contract should embrace the 
completion of the work. On March 
13, 1902, Judge Buffington issued the in- 
junction prayed for. The court held that 
the estimate of the whole cost, required 
by the charter, must be made to coun- 
cils and become a matter of public infor- 
mation, and that such an estimate had 
not: been made. 

The machine was temporarily blocked, 
but five days after the injunction had 
been granted, the recorder instructed his 
director of public works to have blue- 
prints, plans and estimates of the entire 
filtration system ready to present to 
councils at as early a date as possible, 
thus starting the necessary legal steps 
for placing a new contract. Within a 
month these plans and estimates, involv- 
ing an expenditure of $3,635,500, were 
prepared and submitted to councils, and 
three ordinances for the letting of con- 
tracts were presented. The increase over 
the first estimate was explained’ as due 
to an increase in the number of services 
to be metered, and to a general increase 
in the cost of materials. 

These three ordinances were indefinite- 
ly postponed, however, in councils, be- 
cause more money for the construction of 
the plant under the increased estimate 


was not available. 


The next hold-up came from the city 
controller, who on May 1, 1902, sent the 
following letter in duplicate to Recorder 
Brown and Director McCandless: 


In view of the uncertainty attending the 
proposed filtration of the water, and the 
doubt as to the ultimate disposition of the 
matter by councils, this department desires 
to notify you that on and after May 10, no 
indebtedness against that appropriation for 
any purpose, except for labor or supplies 
previously furnished, should be incurred, as, 
under the decision of the court, there is now 
no authority for any expenditure for filtra- 
tion purposes. 


In the meantime, about April, 1902, 
and all through that summer, advocates 
of a mountain water supply were at 
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work. At the same time changes 
councils threw out of the Filtration Cana? 
mittee members favoring sand filtration 
and elected opponents of the plan to its 
membership. The result was that on 
July 21, 1902, an ordinance was brought 
forward authorizing the Filtration Com- 
mittee to prepare, in conjunction with 
the superintendent of the Bureau of 
Water Supply, or some other competent 
engineer designated by the director of 
public works, estimates showing the en- 
tire cost of the installation of the pro- 
posed sand filtration plant. Early in Jan- 
uary, 1903, this resolution had passed 
both councils. It was, however, vetoed 
by the recorder on the ground that it 
was unnecessary, the Department of 
Public Works, he held, having already 
furnished full estimates, in good faith, 
and being ready to assist councils 
in any manner that might 
be suggested. The recorder added 
in his veto: “If the purpose of 
this resolution is ultimately to de- 
feat the proposed plan of sand filtration 
and substitute therefor a system of me- 
chanical filtration, I am unalterably op- 
posed to it.” An attempt to pass the 
resolution over the recorder’s veto was 
made, but it failed for lack of the neces- 
sary three-fifths vote. 

In the meantime an ordinance was 
presented authorizing a public election 
for a bond issue large enough to cover 
the difference between the amount of 
money then available and the amount 
required under the increased estimate. 
All that came of this was an inquiry by 
the sub-committee to which it had been 
referred as to whether the new estimate 
included coverings for the filter beds, 
and whether the South Side was to be 
given filtered water. After ten months’ 
further delay, this sub-committee report- 
ed that the estimate did not provide for 
covered filter beds and that it made no 
provision for the South Side. Another 
year and a half had elapsed, with 650 ad- 


ditional deaths from typhoid fever; 1,250 
to date. 

In April, 1903, by the election of May- 
or Hays, the Bigelow faction again came 
into power and Mr. Bigelow was reap- 
pointed director of public works. Coun- 
cils reorganized. A reform, or Bigelow 
man, was elected to the presidency of 
councils, control of committees was se- 
cured, and by the middle of 1903, the 
Bigelow faction was again in full power. 

By this time the South Side was de- 
manding filtered water. The new esti- 
mates presented by Director Bigelow in 
September, 1903, included ten filter beds 
for the South Side, and the raising of 
the pumping capacity for the first twen- 
ty-three wards by twenty million gallons, 
and included also, new machinery and 
boilers for the Brilliant pumping  sta- 
tion, and a fifty-inch steel main across 
the city to supply the South Side and the 
Monongahela River wards of the old 
city. These brought the total new esti- 
mate up to over seven million dollars. 

The time between September 21, 1903, 
and January 12, 1904, was required to 
get a resolution through councils and 
approved by the mayor, authorizing the 
finance committee to employ three ex- 
perts, Col. Alexander M. Miller of Wash- 
ington, John W. Hill of Philadelphia, 
and Rudolph Herring of New York, “to 
verify and make a report on or before 
March 1, 1904, to the committee on 
finance, as to the correctness of the esti- 
mates made by the director of public 
works.” 

Under this resolution the experts were 
employed and went to work. In the 
meantime, councils had received a peti- 
tion from the Pittsburgh Section of the 
American Chemical Society, urging the 
establishment of a sand filtration plant; 
also a resolution of the Civic Club of 
Allegheny county, and a resolution of the 
permanent civic committee of the wo- 
men’s clubs of Allegheny county, urging 
sand filtration at an early date. 
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During 1903 there were 450 deaths 
from typhoid fever. 

On February 27, 1904, the filtration 
experts made their report recommending 
a receiving basin, three sedimentation 
basins, a clear water basin, and forty 
filter beds. They also recommended 
sand filtration and covers for filter beds, 
but cut down the capacity of the various 
parts of the plant sufficiently to reduce 
the estimated cost by $700,000. 

On March 31, 1904, the Bureau of Fil- 
tration in. the Department of Public 
Works was created for the purpose of 
constructing ‘these important works. 

No further opposition of a_ serious 
character was met, and in July of that 
year a second bond election for $5,000,- 
ooo was held and passed by a vote of 
nearly two to one. These bonds were 
issued in September; plans and specifi- 
cations for the enlarged plant were pre- 
pared as soon as possible; bids were ad- 
vertised; and the contract was let on 
March 4, 1905. 

With the final award of the contract 
the fight for pure water was practically 
won. Director Bigelow again stepped 
out of office in 1900 with the election 
of a mayor independent of either Repub- 
lican faction; but the work of pushing 
the plant forward to completion was car- 
ried on by the Guthrie administration 
under the efficient supervision of Direc- 
tors Clark and Shepherd, and Superin- 
tendent Knowles; so that by October, 
1908, the plant was supplying a good 
quality of filtered water to the first 
twenty-three wards,—the old city. 

The settling of the pending litigation 
between the city and the Monongahela 
and other private water companies on 
the South Side, together with the taking 
over of that property by the city was all 
that remained to be done before filtered 
water could be supplied to that part of 
the city. 

In the meantime the North Side (Alle- 
gheny City) still has unfiltered water. 
Immediately after Allegheny was an- 
nexed to the Greater City in December, 
1907, steps were taken to pave the way 
for filtered water there. $750,000 was 
appropriated for ten extra filter 


1In January, the Monongahela Water Company 
notified the city of its decision to abide by the 
decree of the Supreme Court, which granted per- 
mission to the city to take possession of this plant 
and system in consideration of $1,975,000. 
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beds on city-owned land adjoining 
the plant, and their construction is 
now under way. Their use for the 
North Side involves extra pumping 
facilities, however. A plan to bring 
the old Allegheny pumping station 
at Montrose down to Aspinwall for this 
purpose was recently blocked by members 
of councils from the North Side. Sat- 
isfactory explanation for this action does 
not seem to be forthcoming. The reason 
alleged was that its removal would throw 
some of the men out of a job. In the © 
meantime Allegheny continues drinking 
unfiltered water with no immediate pros- 
pect of relief, and the same sort of po- 
litical influence that delayed filtration 
in the old city so long, seems to be ac- 
complishing similar results on the North 
Side. 


In conclusion, let me apply the eco- 
nomic facts brought out in the first sec- 
tion of this article, to the four years of 
unnecessary delays in the construction of 
the filtration plant, from April 3, 1900, 
to April 29, 1904. They must be con- 
sidered in making up the whole bill of 
the city in the cause of pure water. 

During all this time, more than $2,- 
200,000, on which the city was paying 
three and one half per cent interest, was 
lying in the banks favored by the admin- 
istration, bringing the city but two per 
cent; and the death rate from typhoid 
fever was the highest of any of the large 
cities in the United States. But for 
this delay the plant might have been 
brought to completion on January 1, 
1904, or at least as far advanced as it 
was January I, 1908, and four vears,— 
1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907,—of excess 
typhoid fever might have been avoided. 
Not a startling statement, perhaps, on 
the face of it. But consider seriously 
what these four years of excess tynhoid 
fever have meant to the people of Pitts- 
burgh in deaths and economic cost. I 
have told you of but half of the people 
of six wards out of forty-three, one 
year out of four. In 1904, with an es- 
timated population of 352,852, there were 
503 deaths from typhoid in Pittsburgh. 
Cities with a fairly pure water supply 
do not have over twenty-five deaths an- 
nually per 100,000 population from ty- 
phoid. Had Pittsburgh’s typhoid fever 
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death rate in 1904 been twenty-five per 
100,000, there would have been but 88 
deaths instead of 503, and the grim total 
of 415 lives would not have been blotted 
out. By allowing $2,000 as the cost in 
loss of wages and expenses for each 
‘death (a little under the actual costs in 
the concrete study of economic cost al- 
teady given), and allowing our previous 
minimum of $4,000 as the value of each 
life, the total excess deaths in 1904 alone 
from lack of pure water was a loss to the 
community of $2,490,000. 

There were 425 unnecessary deaths in 
1906, and a wastage of $2,550,000; 289 
unnecessary deaths in 1905, and a wast- 
age of $1,734,000; 415 unnecessary 
deaths in 1904, and a wastage of $2,490,- 
ooo. In the four years the community 
lost $9,000,000,—over $4,000,000 more 
than the cost of the filtration plant. And 
in those four years, 1,538 lives were un- 
necessarily sacrificed. ‘ 

There are those who will say, and per- 
haps rightly, that Pittsburgh’s filtration 
plant of to-day is the magnificent tri- 
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umph of construction that it is, only be- 
cause of those years of delay in shaping 
the final plans; that while those who 
fought the measure tooth and nail for 
so many years did not have that purpose 
in mind, yet the set-backs they were able 
to accomplish, have made in the end for 
a larger, better, more efficient and more 
far-serving plant than could have been 
possible, had the first plans been car- 
ried hastily to completion. Such may 
be- the case. If so, let the people be 
thankful that the cause of pure water 
triumphed ultimately over a lethargic 
public sentiment, selfish political pur- 
poses, and municipal shortsightedness. 
Let them at the same time remember at 
what cost to themselves and to their city 
the fight was won. And let the plant 
itself stand as an object lesson of tardy 
justice, and a monument to tliose hun- 
dreds of lives that paid the penalty un- 
willingly and unknowingly of being part 
and parcel of an unaroused municipal 
conscience. 


‘GROSS NUMBER OF TYPHOID CASES, 1885 TO 1907. 
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PITTSBURGH’S FOREGONE ASSET, THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


A RUNNING SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
SITUATION 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Starting at the lowest level, let us 
formulate our initial axiom in terms of 
dollars. A sound man can do more work 
than a sick man. Therefore he can make 
more money. A sound city can do more 
work than a sick city. Therefore, in the 
' long run, it can accumulate more wealth. 
Public health is a public asset. This is 
a truth which, in her single-minded pur- 
pose of commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion, Pittsburgh long ago forgot, if, 
indeed, she ever stopped to realize it. 
Consequently, at a time when all the 
other great American cities have organ- 
ized their forces thoroughly and are wag- 
ing battle, with greater or less scientific 
skill, against that most potent of all de- 
stroyers, the germ, this mighty aggrega- 
tion of half a million human beings has 
only just declared war, and has barely 
established its outposts. After two years 
of preparation to meet conditions which 
have been half a century in forming and 
solidifying, Pittsburgh’s little regular 
army of defence now faces the most com- 
plicated problem of municipal betterment 
to be found in American hygiene. 

A health bureau performs a defensive 
and protective function. Its intelligence 
department must keep it apprised of 
every manifestation on the part of the 
enemy; and it must rally to the threat- 
ened point to check the advance before 
it be too late, whether the emergency be 
a school epidemic of diphtheria, or a 
localized onset of typhoid. It must main- 
tain a jealous watchfulness over the food 
and water supplies that are brought into 
the city, lest with them shall come the 
invading diseases. And its statistics of 
death and disability must point out for 
repair, the breaches made in its walls by 
the never-ceasing onslaught. Such a san- 
itary garrison has little rest, and no res- 
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pites, for the besieging germ never sleeps. 
The date of Pittsburgh’s last annual 
health report is 1899. That fact is 
crammed with meaning. Strategically 
it means that for nearly a decade the 
sentries have all been asleep at their 
posts. Politically it has meant that those 
responsible for the administration of the 
city were too lethargic, too ignorant, or 
too indifferent to disturb that profound 
Rip Van Winkleism. Civically it means 
“Who cares!”, and that companion gem, 
“What's the use?”’. Between public in- 
difference, private selfishness, and politi- 
cal inertia, the germ has pretty well had 
its own sweet way with Pittsburgh, and 
the city’s annual waste of life from abso- 
lutely preventable disease has been a 
thing to make humanity shudder, had it 
been expressed in the lurid terms of bat- 
tle, holocaust, or flood, instead of the 
dumbly accepted figures of tuberculosis, 
typhoid, and infant mortality... 
Presumably, before this article gets 
into print, the Pittsburgh health report 
for the year 1907 will have been issued. 
What laborious exhumation of dilapi- 
dated statistical skeletons that re- 
port represents, I have not space to ex- 
plain here. The important and signifi- 
cant point is that the authorities are at 
last at work, and energetically, under the 
leadership of a skilled sanitarian, Dr. 
James F. Edwards, superintendent of the 
Bureau of Health. It would be pleasant 
to add that Dr. Edwards goes into action 
with his hands free; pleasant, but quite 
On the contrary, he is bound 
and hampered to an extent that would 
devitalize the efforts of any but the most 
patient of enthusiasts. His forces are 
not under his own control, since under 
the Pennsylvania system he is at the 
head, not of a department, but of a 
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“bureau of the Department of Public 
Safety, administered by a layman. The 
law gives him no power to choose or dis- 
-charge his own subordinates within the 
lirnits of the civil service; all that he can 
-do is to train and educate such of them 
-as most need it, when they come to him. 
He has no specific supervision or control 
over public or charitable institutions, 
“those prolific culture-beds of contagion. 
Even the Municipal Hospital for Con- 
tagious Diseases has been taken out of 
‘his hands and put under other manage- 
ment. He cannot condemn a building 
inimical to the public safety, nor can he 
-revoke a milk license. He cannot abate 
a nuisance without going to court for 
it. And, lest the powers of his bu- 
-reau should wax too great and impinge 
upon individual privilege, old laws have 
been raked up and carefully interpreted 
to restrict the scope of its work. Yet in 
spite of all this, wonderful to say, the 
-efforts of the bureau seem to have made 
an initial impress already on the death 
‘rate, and, even more important, to have 
-gathered to its support some tangible 
‘force of public opinion. 

“Seem to have made,” I say, because 
‘figures in this connection are largely a 
matter of conjecture. Basis for any de- 
tailed comparison between present and 
past, is lacking. What is certain, how- 
-ever, is that the sanitary forces are doing 
work which must inevitably have its ef- 
‘fect in life-saving in the future; and the 
efficacy, if not the qualitative result, of 
that work is hopefully apparent. The 
first attack was made on a condition of 
affairs which would have disgraced a 
country village, the prevalence of unpro- 
tected outhouses, scattered over the 
length and breadth of the landscape; not 
only lurking in the slums, but peering 
from the proud eminence of hilltops 
down upon the homes of wealth and ele- 
gance below. 

Through the agency of flies in sum- 
mer and of wind or heavy rains in 
winter, these relics of communal 
‘barbarity spread filth and contagion 
through the city. How many of them 
existed at their maximum will never be 
known. There are still six thousand sur- 
vivors, but the number is being reduced 
daily. Proceeding under an ordinance 
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which declares them illegal, Dr. Ed- 
wards began his campaign modestly. 
Opposition he foresaw, but he waited to 
keep it, as far as might be, sporadic, and 
to prevent it from concentrating. In the 
year 1905 only forty-six of these nuis- 
ances had been abolished. In 1906, six 
hundred of them fell. Thereupon the 
sensitive nerve of property rights thrilled 
the alarm throughout the commercial 
body. Reform was threatening rental 
profits; was becoming “radical,” and “de- 
structive.” People with pulls, real or 
imagined, rushed to councils with de- 
mands for the repeal of the ordinance. 
But here an unexpected ally appeared. 
Destruction of the old meant construction 
of the new and modern, with much ac- 
cruing increment to the plumbing trade. 
Therefore these shrewd business sani- 
tarians hastened before the committee 
with lawyers and arguments, and so ef- 
fectually backed up the case of the 
Health Bureau, that the repeal project 
was killed then and there. In the en- 
thusiasm of well-won victory plumbers’ 
supplies soared heavenward, with the re- 
sult of bringing the unfortunate prop- 
erty owners down upon the Bureau of 
Health in agonized droves, begging for 
protection from the masters of the situa- 
tion. Thereupon the bureau quietly al- 
lowed an extension of time, until the en- 
thusiastic plumbers, somewhat chastened, 
saw the point and came nearer to earth in 
their prices; after which the process con- 
tinued, and has been continuing with ac- 
celerated progress. For the issue had 
now been decided. The proprietors of 
noisome property had lost the first skir- 
mish. In 1907, 7,755 notices were served 
on recalcitrants, and 3,590 privies were 
abolished. By the end of 1910, Dr. Ed- 
wards hopes to have relegated these nui- 
sances to a purely historical status. 
Encouraged, the Bureau of Health 
sought from the Legislature the power 
to condemn unsanitary dwellings. At 
present, in order to destroy property 
prejudicial to the public health, the bu- 
reau must go to court and prove the con- 
ditions unsanitary,—a cumbrous, ex- 
pensive, and uncertain process. It is 
not long since a presumably upright 
and intelligent occupant of the bench 
held that a house which leaked so badly 
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that the floors were rotted and the plaster 
peeled from the walls could not, on that 
account, be adjudged unsanitary. The 
bill passed the Legislature, prescribing 
condemnatory powers, with a proviso for 
court review and damages to the owner 
if the condemnation should be found un- 
justified. Governor Stuart vetoed the 
bill on the ground that it was too sweep- 
ing. If the local undertakers haven't 
passed a vote of thanks to the governor, 
they have missed a gracious opportunity. 
What would have been the one most ef- 
fectual check upon the city’s mortality, 
the wiping out of those death-in-life con- 
ditions of housing which make for tu- 
berculosis, the active contagions, and 
above all the undermined vitality repre- 
sented in Pittsburgh statistics under 
every division from general debility to 
suicide,—that the gubernatorial veto has 
effectually blocked. So certain large and 
small owners of slum property have an 
. extension of immunity for their rentals 
drawn, at the worst, from premises 
where they wouldn’t house their pigs,— 
particularly if they designed to eat the 
pigs afterward. 

Evil housing conditions are almost 
invariably reflected in the mortality fig- 
ures of tuberculosis. Yet Pittsburgh’s 
given death rate from tuberculosis is low; 
hardly half the normal rate for American 
cities, in general: so low, indeed, that I 
doubt whether any sanitarian would give 
implicit credence to it. Similarly, the 
death rate from pneumonia and_ bron- 
chitis is suspiciously high. For exam- 
ple, in 1907 there were a quarter as many 
deaths attributed to bronchitis, as to con- 
sumption, an incredible assumption. Dr. 
Matson, who is in charge of the bureau’s 
statistics, has decided, with a wisdom 
born of experience, to regard fatal cases 
of bronchitis as belonging, statistically, 
in the pneumonia column; so I shall lump 
the two diseases. In the first eight 
months of last year (which is as far as 
the monthly figures have been supplied 
to me) there were but 565 deaths set 
down to tuberculosis in all forms, where- 
as the pneumonia and bronchitis totals 
aggregated upwards of 1,100. This is 
a condition which, so far as I know, has 
never been paralleled in any American 
city. The inference is inevitable that 
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deaths, which should properly be ascribed 
to the great white plague, are reported by 
physicians under other heads. This is 
due, usually, to the influence of the de- 
cedent’s family, who fear to lose their 
places if it be known that there is “con- 
sumption in the house,’ or who will 
perhaps, forfeit the insurance money if 
the true cause of death appear on the 
records. Very wisely Dr. Edwards is. 
proceeding, not upon local certificates, 
which may lie, but upon universally rec- 
ognized facts, which cannot; and is plan- 
ning an exhaustive tuberculosis cam- 
paign. In this campaign will be concen- 
trated the local official health force, the 
Pitt-.burgh Tuberculosis League, and the 
local dispensary of the State Board of 
Health, all working in conjunction with 
a special Tuberculosis Commission now in 
process of organization by the city gov- 
ernment. 

At present the consumptive poor of 
Pittsburgh have a small, practically a 
negligible chance of life. The great, 
rich, busy city that slowly kills them, has 
no means to care for them while they 
are dying. There is no municipal tuber- 
culosis hospital. To be sure, Marshal- 
sea, outside the city, can care for some 
thirty victims; but they are taken there, 
usually, only when they are too weak to 
resist effectually. For Marshalsea is the 
Poor House. And there is inbred in 
the American an indestructible, illogical, 
pathetically self-respecting something 
which makes the term “Poor House’ 
a poison to his soul. Live he 
might, within those walls. He prefers 
to stay outside and die. The late Dr. 
Charles Harrington of the Massachusetts 
department, wisest and most human of 
health officials, said to me once in one 
of his characteristic bursts of impatience 
with the stupidity of Things as they Are: 

“Tf I had the choice to make between 
naming a refuge for the helpless sick 
‘Poor-house’ or ‘Sure-Death,’ I’d choose 
‘Sure-Death’ every time. You could get 
more people to go to it.” 

Marshalsea doesn’t save many of the 
consumptives who come to its gates. Non- 
consumptives it does save, indirectly, 
since it removes from a susceptible en- 
vironment, a certain number of spreaders 
of infection. Private effort does its al- 
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truistic but minute best in Pittsburgh; 
the Tuberculosis League has a hospital in 
which it can take care of fifty to sixty 
patients. And the State Board of 
Health relieves the situation a little by 
maintaining one of its admirable tuber- 
culosis dispensaries in the city, with a 
staff of visiting nurses; and sends a few 
hopeful cases to its sanatoriums. Perhaps 
100 victims of the plague can be cared 
for in proper institutions. There are to- 
day in the city probably 3,000 sufferers in 
a sufficiently advanced stage to be a peril 
to all with whom they come into contact. 
At a very moderate estimate three-fifths 
of this number are unable to afford prop- 
er home care, and of this three-fifths (all 
of whom will die, barring the few that 
can be accommodated in the hospitals) 
probably one-third,—again my estimate 
is conservative,—could be saved under 
proper conditions. That is, Pittsburgh 
of the mighty mills, Pittsburgh of the 
heaped-up millions, Pittsburgh of the 
rampant industrialism which has spread 
its influence to the far corners of 
the world, stands by helpless while 
six hundred lives are going out need- 
lessly, not because they might not be 
saved, but because there is no place in 
which to save them. Nor is this the 
worst; since, in the slow process of dy- 
ing, these victims will radiate the poison 
to hundreds, directly; indirectly to tHou- 
sands, who are now well, strong, and un- 
suspecting the inevitable doom. What 
can the Health Bureau, the officially con- 
stituted army of defence, do _ to 
remedy this condition? Nothing. That 
is the answer which goes over the 
telephone wires, once, twice, half a dozen 
times a day, to people who ask for advice 
for helpless cases of consumption. I 
suppose that the sorriest duty of a health 
official, is to deny the application of some 
man upon whose life depends the sup- 
port of other lives, for a fighting chance 
to get well and do his work in the world. 
Ask Dr. Edwards, oh comfortable resi- 
dent Pittsburgher, how often he has had 
to do the very thing in the last year. It 
may give you new light on your civic 
responsibilities. 

Not so often will that hopeless re- 
sponse be made in the future. The 
united forces, drawn together by the 
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forming Tuberculosis Commission, will 
make it their first business to provide 
some refuge of increasing adequacy, for 
those who are now distributing the in fec- 
tion. Meantime, though there is little 
to be done for those already stricken, the 
city is being covered, district by district, 
by the visiting nurses of the league, of 
the State Dispensary and of the Health 
Bureau, soon to be re-enforced by five 
special nurses from the commission, and 
all training and instructing the consump- 
tive in those measures of prevention 
which safeguard the people about him 
from contracting the disease.. 

One-third of all who die in Pittsburgh, 
die without having anything to say about 
it. That is, they die under five years of 
age. One-fourth of all who die, die 
without having anything to say about 
anything. That is, they die under one 
year of age. Most of these deaths are 
preventable, being the outcome of con- 
ditions which, humanly speaking, have 
no right to exist. Chief among the 
causes is bad milk. Pittsburgh uses 4o0,- 
000 gallons of milk per day, coming from 
a wide radius in both Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Before the present administra- 
tion, this vitally important merchandise 
received rather less attention than the 
corner-stand vending of collar buttons. 
At the beginning of 1906 the Bureau of 
Health had one lone milk inspector. He 
collected samples, and, if one may judge 
by the brief records of analyses, he didn’t 
imperil his own health by over-assiduity 
in the job. Dairy inspection was an un- 
thought-of phase of activity. In August, 
1906, two more inspectors were acquired 
and began, by prosecutions, to do some 
work in the matter of discouraging the 
use of formaldehyde. There was even 
some inspection of stores and adjacent 
dairies. Now the bureau has six men 
in the milk division, two of whom are 
dairy inspectors and one a veterinarian, 
and all of whom do conscientiously the 
work the city pays them to do. Two 
more have been arranged for, with which 
addition Dr. Edwards believes he will 
have a sufficient force to inaugurate a 
higher standard of supply. Unfortunate- 
ly there is no official standard, though an 
ordinance is being prepared establishing 
bacterial and temperature requirements. 
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Unfortunately, too, the law has been in- 
terpreted to mean that the Bureau of 
Health must issue licenses on demand; 
and that it cannot revoke these licenses. 
What has been done thus far is chiefly in 
the line of educating the dairymen and 
dealers. Dr. Edwards admits frankly 
that, while he regards pasteurization as a 
make-shift only, he believes that it will 
be necessary for a time to accept the de- 
teriorated quality of milk consequent 
upon pasteurization, for the sake of de- 
stroying the pathogenic bacteria with 
which the supply swarms. Analyses 
made last summer showed an average of 
a million bacteria per cubic centimetre. 
The limit of reasonable safety is usually 
set at half that number. 

As for conditions as they existed at 
that time in certain local dairies, I can 
do no better than quote from the report 
of Dr. Goler, the health officer of Roches- 


ter and an international authority on milk 
supply: 

Go out to one of those dairies near the 
country club which supplies milk to some of 
the families living in the best localities and 
see the conditions under which milk is pro- 
duced for the future citizens of the state 
and the nation. A dirty one-room house 
that once did duty as an out-house, supplied 
with water by a hose, a few old tubs in 
which cans, bottles and utensils are washed 
in cold water, and where all the waste flows 
into a vault beneath the foundation of the 
house. A damp, dark, old stable festooned 
with cobwebs, without drainage, where all 
the liquid refuse finds its way through cracks 
in the floor to the space beneath the struc- 
ture, and where, on filthy floors, in some 
cases raised but one poor plank above the 
common floor of the stable, the swill-fed 
cows stand and give milk for some of the 
babies of Pittsburgh aristocracy, whose par- 
ents are willing to pay the munificent sum 
of eight cents a quart for the product. 

Visit cow stable after cow stable within 
easy motor ride from Pittsburgh, and the 
conditions of filthiness prevailing in the 
stables are only exceeded by the depth of 
manure and mud in the barnyards. 

The conditions of the cows, cans, utensils 
and barnyards at the distant points from 
which the city draws its milk may be judged 
by the fact that they pasteurize the milk 
before bringing it to the city and pasteurize 
it again before it is sent out from the dairy. 


Dairy inspection, it is fair to say, has 
recently ameliorated the worst of these 
conditions. Increasingly careful super- 
vision of the retail milk dealers, and 
-constant inspection of the less cleanly 
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stores, which has discouraged many of 
them out of existence, tend to minimize 
the danger of contamination of milk at 
the other end of the line. There is, how- 
ever, an additional peril in the well-water 
supply often used to wash cans and 
bottles. 

The milk-inspection force faces a situ- 
ation outlined in the latest complete fig- 
ures (not yet in print) ; those for 1907, 
which show a total infant mortality of 
more than a thousand from diseases in- 
ferentially due to bad milk. The poorer 
quarters of the city where prices rule at 
six or seven cents a quart, exhibit the 
heaviest figures, and there is the typical 
rising curve of the mortality line in hot 
weather. Last summer that curve, while 
still unpleasantly in evidence, was notice- 
ably modified. Education of mothers of 
the slums was largely responsible. The 
Bureau of Health put a corps of six 
special nurses in the field who went about 
from house to house, instructing mothers 
in the hygienic care of their children, and 
working in conjunction with the Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny Milk and Ice Asso- 
ciation, one of the most efficient chari- 
table enterprises in the city. Probably 
the infant mortality for the whole year of 
1908 would have been low but for the 
winter epidemic of measles, which killed 
more victims than scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, smallpox, chickenpox, and all the 
other active contagions put together. 
Now the city, having learned a costly 
lesson in the seriousness of this too 
commonly disregarded disease, quaran- 
tines for it. It is perhaps, hardly ingenu- 
ous to include smallpox in the foregoing 
comparison, as that disease is now a 
practically negligible quantity. Since 
the epidemic of 1903 Pittsburgh has been 
the best vaccinated of American cities. 
Wherefrom depends a corollary for the 
consideration of the anti-vaccinationists, 
that for two years there has not been a 
death from this loathsome and unneces- 
sary infection in the city, nor has a single 
original case developed. 

We are prone, in this country, to 
study the public health too much in terms 
of death rates, and too little in the 
character of the survivors. Applying 
this latter test to the children of Pitts- 
burgh’s slums, we shall find cause to 
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wonder whether, in a sense, the deaths 
are not too few rather than too many. 
Would it not be better for the unfortun- 
ate and innocent victims themselves, and 
certainly for the community at large, 
that this puny, helpless breed of hunger, 
filth, and misery which creeps about the 
city’s man-made jungles, should succumb 
in infancy to the conditions that bred 
but cannot support them? For there 
are certain phases of existence in which 
a high death rate is less to be feared 
than a high birth rate. Anti-race-suicide 
has a fine, rotund ring, as it issues from 
the presidential lips. But President 
Roosevelt has never, I take it, been in 
Mulberry Alley, or Our \Alley, or a cer- 
tain unnamed court off Washington street 
that wafts its stenches into the boule- 
vard below, or any one of a score of 
other hopeless thoroughfares which 
might give him pause in the promulga- 
tion of his doctrine. 

Nor are conditions of life here in the 
city’s choked up center greatly. worse 
than in the “runs” which diversify the 
landscape of the newer parts of the city; 
damp, heavy-aired, steaming canyons, 
into which the poorest classes have been 
pushed ; over the rim, and “off the earth,” 
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as it were. There they live, pasty wom- 
en and weazened children, in the heavy 
air, polluted, as like as not, by the 
stenches from the creeks which are little 
else but open sewers. One such little iso- 
lated population I found, in a huddle of 
houses, under a towering steel bridge, 
faithfully reproducing, in what was prac- 
tically open country, the deadliest living 
conditions of the crowded center of 
population. 

To return to the central slums, there 
are whole districts which might well 
(were it of any avail) be placarded, as 
are certain New York flats: 


| No Room Here For CHILDREN. | | 


Settlement workers know the truth 
about this matter. Here are the words 
of one of them: 

“Not one child in ten comes to us from 
the river-bottom section without a blood 
or skin disease, usually of long stand- 
ing. Not one out of ten comes to us 
physically up to the normal for his or 
her age. Worse than that, few of them 
are up to the mental standard, and an 
increasing percentage are imbecile.” 

What can a Bureau of Health do to 


(By permission of the Pittsburgh Bureau of Health). 
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alleviate such a status? Nothing: the 
problem is too big for official solution. 
Either a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the mill owner toward his em- 
ployes who must live near the mills will 
start a housing movement that will do 
away with the present outrageous rentals 
for disgraceful accommodations, or an 
aroused public conscience will, by one 
means or another, make a clean sweep 
of these pest holes. Or, a third, and 
ugly alternative. London’s East End is 
open for the inspection of travelling 
Pittsburghers. There they may see in 
its fullness the crop of pauperism, de- 
pendence, and degeneracy which is bred 
in the third and fourth generations, of 
conditions no worse than their own aver- 
age, and not so bad as their own worst. 

As an escape from the slum there is 
the school. Here again Pittsburgh is in 
the dark ages of hygiene. Every public 
school is a law unto itself. The princi- 
pal, always a layman, and not unusually 
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an ignorant one in health matters, de- 
cides when a pupil shall be isolated for a 
contagious or suspicious ailment. Is it 
surprising that a short time ago a certain 
skin disease infected an entire institu- 
tion, or that eye and scalp ailments are 
often widely diffused among the schol- 
ars? From an inspection of buildings 
and pupils Dr. Goler draws these conclu- 
sions : 


The school buildings are in many cases 
crowded, dark, dirty, often of three stories, 
and bad fire risks. The condition of the 
children in these schools good and bad, rich 
and poor, may be shown by the large pro- 
portion having defective teeth, reduced hear- 
ing, imperfect vision. An excessively large 
number of them are mouth breathers, par- 
tially so because they are unable to breathe 
through their noses in the smoky air of 
Pittsburgh, and a very considerable number 
are below stature for weight of that deter- 
mined for the average child. In a large 
percentage, the defects of teeth, nose and 
throat, bring them below the physical nor- 
mal. These are the children that wear out 
in’ childhood, , 
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In no manner of justice, can the Bu- 
reau of Health be held to account in this 
matter. In co-operation with the Civic 
Club, settlements, physicians and school 
principals, Dr. Edwards sought to estab- 
lish a medical inspection of public 
schools, such an inspection as would, for 
example, undoubtedly have checked al- 
most at its inception the disastrous onset 
of measles of last year. But the measure 
never got past the legal department of the 
.city administration. In view of the pres- 
ent conditions in the schools, Dr. Goler’s 
closing and pregnant suggestion has a 
special force: 2 


“Ought not the Pittsburgh schools to 
be closed and the children repaired?” 


Semi-public institutions in Pittsburgh 
are quite independent of hygienic control 
or inspection. This seems to me one of 
the crying evils of the present status. 
Let me give a few examples: An inmate 
of an institution for children was infect- 
ed by another child who had virulent 
skin disease and soon afterward he be- 
came totally blind. This was a repeti- 
tion of a past experience of the same in- 
stitution in which a child contracted 
trachoma within the institution walls, is 
totally blind in consequence and a charge 
upon the state. 

Last spring an institution was found 
in charge of a matron whose special 
qualification for her care of very young 
children was experience. She had had 
ten of her own, all of whom died of in- 
testinal disease and rickets in early child- 
hood. She was feeding the little ones 
in her care on coffee and other food suit- 
ed only to robust grownups. Every child 
in a certain charitable institution, a 
short time ago, was suffering from skin 
and scalp disease. Lack of arrangements 
for effective isolation, in case of con- 
tagious disease, is more common than 
provision for isolation. A refuge for 
fallen women has, naturally, a large per- 
centage of inmates suffering from ve- 
nereal disease. The women of one refuge 
work in the laundry which gets a certain 
amount of outside trade. Among other 
things it washes towels for a hotel. Con- 
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traction of gonorrhea or syphilis from 
infected towels or garments is a well- 
recognized medical fact. A laundry with 
infected women on its working force can- 
not but be a public peril. 

Grim facts are piling up on the records 
of the Pittsburgh Tuberculosis Dispen-. 
sary as to advanced cases of tuberculosis 
among the little charges of charitable 
institutions. 

Instances such as these might be mul- 
tiplied. As in the case of the public 
schools the authorities are helpless. Even 
over the city’s own institution, the Mu- 
nicipal Hospital, the Bureau of Health 
has no control. It has been transferred 
to the Bureau of Charities within the 
last. year. It receives only contagious 
diseases, and is too small for the require- 
ments in time of epidemic, having proper 
accommodation for only eighty, with a 
crowded capacity of 125. Dr. Booth of 
the Bureau of Health, who acts as visit- 
ing physician by special appointment to 
the Bureau of Charities, tells me that up 
to 1905 the plant was housed in buildings 
erected in the seventies. The furnishings 
were beds and bedding from the fire and 
police departments, regarded as being no 
longer fit for use by the city’s paid ser- 
vants, and therefore proper charity for 
the city’s helpless sick. Two years ago, 
Dr. Booth put an end to this system by 
burning the last consignment of furnish- 
ings (for reasons principally entomologi- 
cal) ; and announcing that he would ad- 
mit to the hospital no more equipment, 
discarded as unfit by the police and fire 
forces. Now the plant has its own fur- 
nishings. The building is modern but of 
an obsolete and unsatisfactory type, and 
has not sufficient grounds for its conval- 
escents. All the other hospitals in the 
city are private institutions. There is 
no co-ordination of hospital work among 
them, and their distribution is such that 
localities where there are the most am- 
bulance calls are without easily available 
hospital plants. 

To sum up, these are some few of 
Pittsburgh’s immediate needs, if it is to 
fight its battle successfully for fewer 
deaths and a better living product: 

Autonomy of the official health authori- 
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ties (preferably a department of health, 
not a bureau) under the executive and 
administrative control of a physician or 
sanitarian. 

A tuberculosis hospital for advanced 
cases which are now spreading infection 
throughout the city. More visiting nurses 
and more sanitary inspectors. Eventual- 
ly a hospital for the incipient cases that 
can be saved. 

Municipal collection and disposal of 
the rubbish which accumulates every- 
where, seriously hampering efforts to 
make the city hygienically clean and 
which must now be removed at private 
expense. 

A general hospital of sufficient size, 
proper equipment, and adequate  sur- 
roundings. 

Some reasonable division and co-ordi- 
nation of effort on the part of the pri- 
vate hospitals. 

Authority to condemn and destroy un- 
sanitary buildings. 
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Authority to condemn and destroy, 
upon its entrance to the city, or upon 
discovery within the city limits, unclean, 
infected, or adulterated milk, and to re- 


fuse and revoke milk licenses. Estab- 
lishment of a standard for milk. 
Medical inspection of schools and 


school children. 

Medical and sanitary inspection of hos- 
pitals, and of all public or semi-public 
chartered institutions. 

These authorizations to be embodied in 
a city code. At present the health offi- 
cials work almost wholly under the state 
law. 


What is Pittsburgh going to do about 
it? Though the foregoing rather general 
survey may suggest pessimistically “the 
little done, the undone vast,” yet there is 
not lacking, in the view, definite promise 
as well as progress. Many and diverse 
agencies are helping the cause. The 
monthly reports of the bureau keep a 
public, which has for years been in a 
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state of Egyptian darkness as to the how 
and wherefore of its mortality, fully in- 
formed. A Civic Improvement Com- 
mission has been appointed by Mayor 
Guthrie, one of the sub-committees of 
which will deal with needed hygienic re- 
forms. The Chamber of Commerce has 
appointed a special committee to co- 
operate with the Health Bureau for the 
betterment of housing conditions, and 
another to aid in improving the milk 
supply. For the protection of the com- 
munities downstream, a sewage disposal 
plant has been voted; and badly needed 
it is, as is shown by the fact that, at 
the present writing, two thousand people 
are ill in the suburb of Bellevue, from 
drinking water polluted by Pittsburgh’s 
sewage. The Allegheny. County Medical 
Society has constituted a committee on 
public instruction in health matters ; also 
a milk commission. The Tuberculosis 
Commission will soon be in the field with 
its broad campaign. Municipally there 
has been an important step forward in 
the establishment of a disinfection corps 
which sterilizes and makes safe, at the 
public expense if necessary, the premises 
from which a consumptive has been re- 
moved. Anti-tuberculosis education by 
the various corps of visiting nurses is 
extending into every corner of the city 
that harbors a dangerous consumptive. 
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The state school commission has rec- 
ommended medical inspection of schools. 
City ordinances providing for milk stand- 
ards, and rubbish disposal, are in pros- 
pect. The Bureau of Health, only a 
short time ago a rusted and ineffectual 
machine fed by incompetents from other 
departments, has, under its new head, 
developed an esprit du corps, and is now 
welded into a compact, dependable or- 
ganization. And this organization will 
constantly have a supply of better trained 
men to draw upon, since the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Schools have, at Dr. Edwards’s 
suggestion, arranged for special courses 
in sanitary engineering and practical 
hygiene. 

Yes; Pittsburgh is awake to the needs 
of the situation. But the true test is yet 
to come. Thus far it has been but the 
laying out of the lines of battle and a few 
preliminary, and, on the whole, victorious 
skirmishes. For when hygienic and san- 
itary reform impinges, in its advance, as 
it needs must, upon the private purse 
of some, the political purposes of others, 


and the industrial and commercial license 


of the whole, then will come the tug of 
war. Then, according as shortsighted 
selfishness shall prevail over, or succumb 
to, civic pride and patriotism, the victory 


swill be. to the germ or to the city. 


A SLUM IN THD OPEN. 
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A CHILD LABOR 
STATUTE OR STATUE? 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has or- 
dered for its new capitol striking groups 
of statuary by George Gray Barnard. 
Its Industry is typified by stalwart, 
great-muscled men; its Mother by a 
woman’s figure, full and strongly devel- 
oped; its Youth by a young man alert, 
striving, growing. When the Legislature 
has an opportunity to consider the child 
labor bill introduced last week, will it 
place these figures as they have been 
hewn, or will it by fair inference bid Mr. 
Barnard add to them the figure of a child, 
stooped, sallow, of lean figure, pinched 
face and stunted growth, to complete the 
study of a Pennsylvania workingman’s 
family? 

The chief provision of the bill aims 
to substitute proof for opinion in deter- 
mining the age ofa child. For the pres- 
ent parents’ oath it would require a 
record of birth or baptism where possible, 
or some other tangible evidence acceptable 
to local school officials who are to have 
sole power to issue certificates that a child 
has reached the required age of four- 
teen. 

The bill was the result of long study 
and preparation and delicate adjustment 
to an uncertain public opinion by the 
Child Labor Association, the Educational 
Commission, physicians, school teachers, 
social workers and many others. Their 
investigations have led to the deliberate 
opinion that “that are 52,000 children at 
work in our state whose parents have 
sworn that they are fourteen years old. 
We estimate that from eight to ten thou- 
sand of the affidavits on which these chil- 
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dren secured work are false and that the 
children are really ten, eleven, twelve and 
thirteen years old.” Manufacturers and 
coal operators, the association declares, 
are responsible “only to a most limited 
extent.”” That should insure their sup- 
port of the bill. The shortsighted father 
and mother of the child laborer, for lack 
of truth or of standards or of under- 
standing of an oath; for need of money; 
often, it may well be, merely in accord- 
ance with neighborhood custom, swear 
falsely and send the children of the state 
into the mines and factories and glass 
works. The bill is in line with progress- 
ive legislation in nineteen states which 
require proof of age. 

Aside from this, the significant feature 
of the bill is to remove the present ex- 
emption by which children may go to 
work in soft coal mines at twelve instead 
of fourteen. The only exemptions un- 
der the bill are children on farms and in 
domestic service. These, to be sure, 
were given striking prominence in the 
discussions at the convention of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee in Chicago, 
as reported in our issue for January 30. 
Child labor on farms was shown to be 
much greater in extent and only a de- 


gree less harmful and dulling than 
child labor in mines and factories. But 


this bill is confessedly “a very moderate 
measure.” It is to be followed by an- 
other regulating the length of the work- 
ing day for fourteen-year-old children 
and prohibiting night work for them. 
The passage of the first bill will re- 
move a deliberate legal temptation to per- 
fidy. The passage of the second bill is 
the natural next step in the state’s pro- 
gram of protection for its children. 
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REPORT OF BOSTON 
FINANCE COMMISSION 


The report of the Boston Finance 
Commission is an example of construc- 
tive criticism of the highest order. In 
its recital of abuses, running back 
through several city administrations, it 
is “muck-raking” in a fruitful field, for 
the shame of this city of Boston is held 
up to view, turned slowly around and 
considered in a dispassionate way that 
brings out the relations of corruption 
like a magnifying glass. 

But the description of graft is merely 
an introduction. On it is built a careful 
argument to show that bad government 
exists by and with the consent of the 
governed. Public opinion must turn 
the rascals out, and then assure the fu- 
ture so far as it can by erecting safe- 
guards against their return. The func- 
tion of the commission was “to devise a 
practical working form of government 
for the city of Boston.” If any point 
of its report may be singled out for 
special insight into municipal needs, it 
may well be that paragraph which recites 
that “the indifference of well meaning 
citizens, the blindness of honest parti- 
sans, the cowardice and selfishness of 
those most favored by wealth or edu- 
cation combine to create a doubt 
whether government by the people can 
succeed in cities. These are not, how- 
ever, the same thing as conscious acqui- 
escence.” The commission makes public 
the facts, convincing in detail and in 
moderation of statement; it recommends 
a form of government which makes hon- 
esty possible; then if the people fail to 
order their house in: decency it will be 
time to ask the state for a small body of 
experts to take over the task at which 
democracy has failed in its birthplace. 

The recital of dishonesty and abuses 
is different only in degree from that 
found in other cities. It is of interest 
chiefly to the residents of Boston. To 
others it is a matter of astonishment to 
learn that this city, known as the origin- 
ator of many social movements founded 
on the most intelligent foresight, should 
have fallen so low. Are its park sys- 
tem, its municipal bench, its supervised 
play, its state insurance, its advanced 
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municipal work for tuberculosis, a score 
of such broad-gauge municipal undertak- 
ings, mere sops? Are they blinds for 
the intelligent? 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion are few and simple, and thereby 


convincing. They would have a simpli- 


fied ballot, with as few names as possible 


and showing only a candidate’s name 


and address without reference to a poli- 
tical party. Nomination is to be by pa- 
pers signed by at least 5,000 voters. Pri- 
mary elections are to be abolished as 
having created abuses as grave as those 
under the party system of conventions 
which they supplanted. 

The mayor is to hold office for four 
years, with a limited power of recall at 
the end of two years. The recall as prac- 
tised elsewhere is dangerous in tending 
“to keep up a continual agitation and fer- 
ment and invite blackmail.” Two years 
will give the voters time to judge fairly 
of their executive; “the danger of an un- 
restricted four-year term in the case of a 
bad mayor will be obviated, and the bene- 
fits of a long term in the case of a good 
mayor will be secured.” 

The city council is to consist of a sin- 
gle body of nine members elected at 
large in groups of three members, for 
a term of three years, at a salary of 
$1,500. 

Executive power and responsibility are 
to be concentrated in the mayor, chiefly 
through the provision that he shall make 
up the loan bills and appropriation bills, 
which the council must adopt by a two- 
thirds vote in sixty days, or reject. The 
council may omit or reduce items in ap- 
propriation bills, but it may not increase 
the total or any item. The mayor and 
his heads of departments may be called 
upon to answer questions, and they may 
attend and address the council. City de- 
partments may be abolished or their du- 
ties transferred, but the present number 
of departments may not be increased. 
Heads of departments, who are to be 
trained experts or persons having special 
qualifications, may be dismissed by the 
mayor merely by filing with the city clerk 
a notice giving the reasons. All con- 
tracts calling for an expenditure of more 
than $1,000 must be advertised. 
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THE COMMISSION 
TO BE PERMANENT 


Most important provision of all,— 
there is recommended a permanent fi- 
mance commission to be appointed by 
the governor, which is to give to every 
administration and its every act the close 
and intelligent scrutiny which for the 
past year and a half this body has given, 
and to keep the public thoroughly in- 
formed on all points of public business. 

The commission considers in. detail 
and rejects various other proposed rem- 
edies: the “Greater Boston” plan _be- 
cause the experience of London and New 
York goes to show that “reform should 
precede enlargement”; the “elective com- 
mission” because it would relieve the 
mayor of executive power and responsi- 
bility instead of fastening them upon 
him; the “town meeting” because the 
balance of advantage and power lie in 
a small rather than a large body; and 
the “state commission” because, while a 
body of eminent men appointed by the 
governor promises an honest administra- 
tion, the plan is contrary to the very es- 
sence of American government. The 
state should provide the form of city 
government,—such a form as “will en- 
able them to secure honesty, efficiency 
and economy in the administration of 
their affairs,’ but after that “the ulti- 
mate cure for misgovernment must be 
found in the reaction of the voters them- 
selves when brought face to face with 
the consequences of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and corruption.” 

The question of restricting the suf- 
frage is discussed, but the commission 
believes there should be no change “at 
least until it is demonstrated that the 
principle of universal suffrage is unable 
to secure good results from a form of 
government suited to the conditions un- 
der which it operates.” 

The report was signed by all members 
of the commission except the representa- 
tive of organized labor. The chief les- 
sons of the report are that the city is 
doing its business extravagantly by hav- 
ing too many employes, working too 
short hours at salaries higher than pri- 
vate enterprises pay; and that by failing 
to secure competitive contracts it is both 
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buying in the dearest market and en- 
couraging dishonesty. In the face of 
such findings it is astonishing that a dis- 
senting member should base his dis- 
agreement on these very points, and in- 
sist that organized labor, which he claims 
to represent rather than the community, 
would be best served by the system which 
has been shown to foster incompetence 
and laziness among city employes and 
such a method of purchase and construc- 
tion as must either reduce the work the 
city can do or increase the tax rate. ’ 
The Boston Transcript says with truth 
that if printed for distribution this re- 
port will prove “a text book in municipal 
government sure to find attentive readers 
in every part of the country.” 


NEW RULES 
FOR STREET TRADES 


The regulations governing children 
trading on the streets of Boston have 
been revised this year by the School 
Board, which has sole control of news- 
boys and juvenile hawkers. A _ license 
has for some time been required for chil- 
dren under fourteen in the street trades. 
The new regulations raise the minimum 
age from ten to eleven years and insure 
supervision by a truant officer detailed 
for the purpose. Going still further, the 
Legislature has been asked to pass a bill 
which, it is expected, will secure the en- 
forcement of the law through the adult 
who sells goods to or through children. 
The bill provides a fine of $200 for one 
who employs a child without a license or 
knowingly permits a child in his custody 
to be so employed. As it is now, many 
children are dragged into court for sell- 
ing without a license. Under the pro- 
posed law, the grown-ups would be the 
ones arrested. The principle of adult re- 
sponsibility incorporated in the newer 
juvenile court laws, is thus brought to 
bear on child labor. 

The Boston regulations provide that 
the license must be secured through the 
principal of the school which the child 
attends, who sends the application on up 
to the school committee with his recom- 
mendation. If a license is granted a 
badge is issued at a charge of twenty-five 
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cents. The child must conform to all the 
city regulations and attend every session 
of the schools. He may not give, loan 
or sell his badge to another, nor fail to 
wear it, and he may not “congregate with 
other persons nor make any unnecessary 
noise”’,—a difficult sort of regulation to 
enforce against newsboys. 

It is interesting to compare the Boston 
regulations with those of Liverpool which, 
while they fall below the American city 
in some respects, on the other hand set 
up a physical standard which refuses a 
license to children “who are unfit to trade 
through being sickly, blind, deaf, dumb, 
deformed or mentally deficient”; or who 
are not “decently and sufficiently clothed.” 
The city backs up its standard of de- 
cency by supplying the clothing when 
necessary. The control of the license 
system in Liverpool is given to constables 
instead of to the school board; it permits 
the licensing of girls over sixteen and 
differs in other ways, among them length- 
ening the evening time limit to nine 
o'clock in the summer. The Boston regu~ 
lation has one interesting and patriotic 
exception to its 8 o’clock closing hour 
in permitting street selling until ten 
Pp. M. on days of national, state or city 
elections. 


INTERNATIONAL PRISON 
CONGRESS MEETS IN 1910 


A bill is now before Congress asking 
for an appropriation of $50,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of the International 
Prison Congress which is coming to 
Washington in September, 1910. Al- 
though the United States called the first 
congress, nearly forty years ago, when 
President Grant appointed E. C. Wines 
commissioner to secure the co-operation 
of IkXuropean governments, the organiza- 
tion has never met in this country. The 
first meeting was held in London in 1871 
under the presidency of Dr. Wines. Six 
years later the congress met in Stock- 
holm and since that time quinquennial 
meetings have been held in Rome, St. 
Petersburg, Paris, Brussels and Buda- 
pest. 

It is particularly appropriate that the 
1910 meeting be held in this. country. 
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Not only is the United States the founder 
of the congress but it has been a leader 
in the “new penology” since the first 
London meeting. Although the indeter- 
minate sentence, the reformatory system 
for adults, the suspended sentence, pro- 
bation and juvenile courts were all born 
here, the organization has never before 
had an opportunity to officially visit our 
prisons, penitentiaries, and courts. 

The congress is divided into four sec- 
tions. Section one relates to criminal 
law ; section two to prison administration 
including structures, hygiene, industries 
and reformatory processes; section three 
deals with prevention of crime and sec- 
tion four has to do with children and 
minors. 

Secretary Root is back of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association in asking Con- 
gress for the $50,000 appropriation which 
will be necessary for the entertainment of 
delegates, the preparation of reports, the 
securing of co-operation with South and 
Central American republics, secretaries, 
interpreters, daily bulletins and traveling 
expenses. In most foreign countries, 
penal institutions are but a short distance 
from the national capitals. Here the 
situation is different. The best United 
States prisons are not at Washington, 
but at Atlanta and Leavenworth. The 
interest in child-saving is now world 
wide. Washington has a fine juvenile 
court under Judge DeLacy; but to see 
juvenile court buildings and child-saving 
work in varied forms, visitors must not 
stay at the sea coast. In fact it is only 
through travel that they can get an ade- 
quate idea of American life and Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The $50,000 appropriation is certainly 
not large when the character and scope 
of the meeting is known. 


A PROMISING UNION 
OF CHICAGO CHARITIES 


South Chicago, with its mass of steel 
workers and their families huddled to- 
gether in perhaps the dingiest and most 
miserable housing conditions to be found 
in the city, has thus far been entirely 
without free dispensary service. The 
simple yet effective co-operation by which 
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this need has been met forms part of an 
interesting chapter in the growth of effi- 
ciency in Chicago’s charity. 

How to provide even the more obvious 
medical services for the very poor of 
South Chicago,—for the long periods of 
slack work are still unrelieved by “pros- 
perity’,—has been an increasingly diffi- 
cult problem. Local physicians have re- 
sponded generously to calls from those 
who could not hope to pay, but this serv- 
ice has frequently borne down unequally 
on a few men whose willing spirit became 
known to churches and societies which 
‘had assumed some care for the sick poor. 

The district office which has been main- 
tained jointly by the Bureau of Charities, 
the Relief and Aid Society, and the Coun- 
ty Agent has found it peculiarly difficult 
to enable the people to avail themselves 
of the free dispensaries nearer the city’s 
center, for these South Chicago immi- 
grants are a simple folk, unaccustomed 
to finding things for themselves even 
when provided with a card of explicit di- 
rections. Above all, timidity about ven- 
turing to “the Big Chicago” has made 
it necessary to send with each dispensary 
patient a worker from the office, thus in- 
volving carfare and a large amount of 
time consumed in making the long and 
tiresome journey. 

But through the auspices of the district 
office a scheme of local co-operation has 
just been established. The South Chica- 
go Medical Society, a branch of the Chi- 
cago Medical .Society, has arranged to 
assign from among its members one phy- 
sician a day to handle all cases of a dis- 
pensary class referred to him by the dis- 
trict office. Churches and societies which 
have heretofore sent cases directly to 
physicians are now to send them to the 
district office, thus making investigation 
possible. 

The district office itself, by reason of 
its joint support, has already meant much 
in promoting closer working relations be- 
tween various philanthropic interests. 
The arrangement has worked most sat- 
isfactorily on an agreement through 
which the three societies share equally in 
certain general office expenses, and the 
cost of actual relief given is similarly di- 
vided, the county agent giving the cus- 
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tomary ration and the two organizations 
dividing equally the cost of additional 
relief. There are in the office four paid 
workers who have rallied about thirty 
volunteers, the advisory committee being 
composed of delegates from _ local 
churches and organizations. It is to be 
hoped that this instance of joint action 
by the Relief and Aid Society and the 
Bureau of Charities is a harbinger of a 
still closer union of forces. 

The success of the arrangement has 
already led the Cook County Board of 
Commissioners to adopt a scheme of dis- 
trict offices which has been urged for 
some time by the county agent. In addi- 
tion to the main office there are to be five 
district offices advantageously located so 
that it will no longer be necessary for the 
destitute to make long journeys from a 
distant part of the city in order to fill 
their baskets with the rations. These dis- 
trict offices, moreover, should facilitate 
some sort of a system of investigation of 
cases. 


PUBLIC LECTURES 
ON CITY PROBLEMS 


Problems of our City Population was 
the general subject of a notable series of 
seven lectures to which the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy invit- 
ed the public during the last two weeks 
of January. The series brought to a 
fitting close the school’s regular course 
on Social Functions and Administration 
of the City and was arranged in co- 
operation with the League for the Pro- 
tection of Immigrants. The joint action 
of these organizations, where their aims 
are common, is typical of the mutual ad- 
vantages which are accruing to the 
school and the philanthropic agencies 
which have settled as near neighbors in 
the Rand McNally Building. The lec- 
tures were attended largely by the work- 
ing forces of these agencies. Such re- 
ciprocal helpfulness, made possible only 
by close proximity, points out and em- 
phasizes Chicago’s urgent need of a cen- 
tral building for the various philan- 
thropic and social organizations. 

In the first lecture, by Prof. James C. 
Field of the University of Chicago, the 
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growth of cities was shown to be due to 
the same irresistible forces back of all 
great migrations among which the move- 
ment to the city is one. The Sources, 
Amount and Distribution of Immigra- 
tion was presented by Prof. L. A. Mar- 
shall who, by the use of many ingenious 
charts, made the pertinent facts of immi- 
gration much more vivid than is usual 
in discussions of this somewhat trite sub- 
ject. Dr. David Blaustein presented the 
problem of political assimilation by a 
succession of naive and realistic reports 
of impressions made on our new citizens 
by our political institutions. His pic- 
tures had the freshness of a newly ar- 
rived immigrant’s story and carried con- 
viction that the solution of the problem 
is to give public officials of high charac- 
ter and ability to immigrant neighbor- 
hoods. 

L. G. Trivisonno told of the efforts of 
the Italians themselves to destroy the 
current erroneous idea that they are an 
unusually criminal element in our immi- 
gration. He explained this false con- 
ception as resulting from the dispropor- 
tionate number of criminals among the 
Italian immigrants. This is so, he de- 
clared, because the differences in police 
administration in the two countries make 
it easy for the Italian outlaw to continue 
his peculiar methods in crime, which have 
developed through the unique political 
history of Italy. 

The day after the decision of the 
Rudowitz case Prof. Samuel N. Harper 
gave new significance to its importance 
in a lecture on The Political Refugee. 
He sketched Russian political and legal 
history and conditions so that every 
American must feel it his bounden duty 
to preserve here the freest possible right 
of asylum. 

Miss S. P. Breckinridge spoke on The 
Employment of the Immigrant and 
showed how the first jobs in America 
are often such as exploit the newcomer 
and arouse in him hatred and a spirit ot 
revenge. She showed and urged the 
necessity for nationally grappling with 
the problem in order to overcome these 
evils and to make a rational distribution 
of immigration in this country. 

Dr. G. C. Hall, a Negro, brought the 
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series to a close in a discussion of the 
race problem. He demonstrated how far 
his race is from having an equally fair 
chance with others “to make good.” For 
this equal opportunity alone he pleaded. 
He summed up his idea of the solution 
in the words: “Just kindly let us 
alone’”’,—which expressed the self-reliant 
attitude he claimed for his race, and 
which his lecture filled with meaning. 


COAL BY 
THE BASKET 


Of all the penalties heaped on poverty 
few bear down more bitterly during cold 
weather than the extra price which the 
poorest of the poor must pay to keep 
warm. Buying coal by the basket, their 
only way, is the most expensive way of 
all. Just how expensive it is and what 
immediate remedial step can be taken 
have been studied recently in Chicago. 
Under the auspices of the Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society an investigation was 
made, and as a result an ordinance is 
pending in the City Council to regulate 
the sale of coal by weight in small quan- 
tities as well as in large. 

Baskets of coal were purchased by 
agents of the society in several selected 
neighborhoods. For soft coal that retails 
at from $3.75 to $4.25 in ton lots it was 
discovered that the basket purchaser pays. 
all the way from $5.80 to $8.55 a ton, 
an advance in some cases of one hundred 
per cent. The baskets, which a city ordi- 
nance says vaguely must hold a bushel, 
ran all the way from fifty-six to sixty- 
eight pounds. They were sold at twenty 
cents for poorer grades and twenty-five 
cents for better grades. In hard coal 
the discrepancy was not so great but still 
formidable. Anthracite that retails at 
$7.75 in ton lots was found to cost the 
poor man from $10.96 to $11.94. Forty 
cents a basket was the uniform charge 
and the weight varied from sixty-seven 
to seventy-three pounds. 

What this situation means was inter- 
estingly pointed out by Supt. Sherman C. 
Kingsley. To remedy it, he declared, 
would correspond to a very large amount 
of charitable relief. 


There were 12,000 families aided last win- 
ter. Each family will burn a basket of coal 
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a day. This makes an average of $1.50 a 
week, or seventy-five cents more than the 
cost to the man who buys by the ton. Count- 
ing eighteen weeks of winter weather the 
total comes to $162,000 a year. It is true 
that where many of these families are assist- 
ed coal is sent them in half ton lots. But 
outside the 12,000 families there are thous- 
ands of others who buy their coal in that 
way. If the well-to-do citizen were com- 
pelled to pay $8.55 for soft coal or $11.94 for 
anthracite, there would be a mighty protest. 
At that the well-to-do could better afford 
such prices than the day laborer. 


As a first step in regulating the sale of 
coal in small quantities, an ordinance has 
been framed embodying the suggestions 
of Superintendent Kingsley, City Sealer 
Kjellander, and others. It provides that 
all coal must be sold by weight, that the 
dealer must be licensed, and that on any 
quantity of coal sold a ticket must show 
the advertised weight of the coal, the 
name of the dealer and his license num- 
ber. This ordinance which is in the 
hands of a sub-committee of the judi- 
ciary committee, was expected to come 
before the council for final action this 
week. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TO FEDERATE CHARITIES 


The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
proposes to set itself the ambitious task 
of raising the entire income of the city’s 
charitable organizations, almost a million 
dollars a year. Such a method of federa- 
tion on municipal lines will, in the opin- 
ion of a convincing report submitted by 
a special committee, increase the total in- 
come in bulk, decrease the cost of col- 
lection, assure an adequate income to 
institutions doing an aggressive and 
efficient work, reduce the surplus of oth- 


~ ers which have secured amounts in excess 


of their needs, cut off those doing ineff- 
cient and needless work, and relieve con- 
tributors of the persistent solicitation 
with which those known to be charitably 
inclined have been pestered. 

Eight years ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce, broadly construing its public func- 
tions, formed a committee on benevolent 
associations which periodically investi- 
gates all charities and issues a card to 
those which comply with its standards. 
So effective has been its work that not 
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only members of the chamber but the 
whole community relies upon it. With- 
out its card, an organization cannot raise 
funds sufficient for maintenance. The 
supervision of the committee is continu- 
ous and has been a strong factor in 
increasing the efficiency of charity work. 

The new committee’s report shows that 
along with the growth in wark to be ex- 
pected in a vigorous industrial commu- 
nity, there is continually greater difficulty 
in raising money. To meet this the number 
of solicitors and their commissions have 
been increased, in some cases from ten to 
thirty per cent. Thus the money collected 
goes in ever smaller degree to the pur- 
pose for which it is given. The commit- 
tee estimates that, on an average, twenty 
cents of every dollar collected is spent in 
collection charges. That of itself is suff- 
cient reason to demand a change. 

But the distribution of the money se- 
cured is to a degree haphazard and with- 
out direct relation to the needs and rela- 
tive worth of the institution. A man 
known to give largely is sometimes called 
upon by ten or fifteen solicitors in one 
day. ‘The early callers secure donations 
unless their cause is weak or poorly pre- 
sented. Each solicitor makes it harder 
for those following him and the last man, 
representing perhaps the greatest need 
and the best social service, receives the 
fag end of the check book and the day’s 
patience, if he gets in at all. The fairs, 
benefits and entertainments of every sort 
promoted to secure supplemental income 
are admittedly expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory. “It appears, therefore,” says the 
report, “that the present system is not 
only inadequate and unsatisfactory from 
the standpoint of the organization, but 
that it has become most unjust to a lib- 
eral public and tends, through the in- 
numerable appeals which constantly come 
to them, to antagonize a large number of 
generous contributors.” 

Hence the proposal of a central feder- 
ated board affiliated with the Chamber of 
Commerce to collect and distribute all 
money for charity work. Such boards 
have been in successful operation in Den- 
ver for ten years and in Liverpool for 
twenty-eight years. The Jewish charities 
of most of the large cities have proved 
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the efficiency of federation, not only in 
equitable distribution but in increasing 
the total amount collected. 


A BUDGET 
OF A MILLION 


An investigation into the finances 
of fifty-eight Cleveland organizations 
showed a total yearly income of $994,491, 
of which $482,407, or about half, is so- 
licited directly from the public. Of this 
amount, $442,000 is given in sums of 
rore than five dollars, and by just 5,733 
persons. But of these almost 6,000 con- 
tributors, seventy-four give more than 
half the total, while 2,153 give only two 
and one-half per cent. Only twenty per- 
sons subscribed to ten or more societies, 
while 4,150 gave to only one. 

Of the total income another $100,000 
is received annually from endowments 
and legacies and about $50,000 from 
anonymous gifts, contributions from out 
of town and from subscriptions of less 
than five dollars. A central board, there- 
fore, would have to raise about $425,000 
annually. 

The proposed board consists of. thirty 
members, elected by the contributors, the 
charitable organizations and the Chamber 
of Commerce which body represents 
eighty-five per cent of those who sup- 
port the charities or their families. The 
cost of collection, the committee believes, 
could be reduced from $70,000, the pres- 
ent amount, to $15,000 or $20,000, an 
estimate based on careful studies of chari- 
table budgets. 

The working out of the plan in a city 
so large as Cleveland, demands executive 
ability of high order. It has great possi- 
bilities, not only as a financial but as a 
supervisory body. Its absolute control 
of resources offers a fascinating oppor- 
tunity to apply to social service, stringent 
efficiency tests backed by public opinion 
and the sound business methods of this 
most progressive commercial body. 


TO ADJUST THE 
WORK OF WOMEN 
The Co-operative Employment Bureau, 


recently established in Cleveland, is a 
twofold benefit to the community. It 
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aims not only to provide suitable work 
for women and girls, but to bring the 
various organizations concerned with 
their welfare into close touch and active 
co-operation. Cleveland has no neigh- 
borhood workers’ association, and this 
bureau fulfills a prophecy that the social 
workers would unite when the time was 
ripe. 

The panic of last year brought the 
problem of unemployment to the fore- 
ground. While some of the settlements 
were able to find positions for their own 
members, in general there was great dif- 
ficulty for those in search of work. The 
Associated Charities was interested in 
unskilled domestic service, and the do- 
mestic employment bureaus served the 
skilled in that line. But for factories 
and stores, the available method was to 
follow advertisements (not always a 
safe proceeding) or to go from shop to 
shop. That the right worker and the 
right position did not always connect was 
indicated by the experience of em- 
ployers. 

Last June ten representative organiza- 
tions agreed to unite in meeting this situ- 
ation. Active work was delayed until 
December because of industrial condi- 
tions, but in the meantime the organiza- 
tion of the bureau was completed. The 
affliated organizations are Alta House, 
the Associated Charities, Central Friend- 
ly Inn, the Consumers’ League, the 
Council of Jewish Women, Goodrich 
House Social Settlement, Hiram House, 
Pilgrim Church, Trinity Cathedral, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Day Nursery and Kindergarten As- 
sociation and the affiliated women’s 
clubs. 


- 
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The board of trustees includes repre- ; 


sentatives of the organizations affiliated, 
and three members at large, Howard 
Strong of the Chamber of Commerce, T. 
T. Long of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and Raymond Tweedie of 


the firm of H. Black and Company. Miss 
Bertha Stevens, secretary of the Consum- 
ers’ League, is to act as executive secre- 


tary of the employment bureau. 

The following letter was sent to two 
hundred recommended firms, on the om 
cial letter head: 


; 
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The organizations listed above have united 
to form an employment bureau for girls’ 
work in factories and stores. The bureau is 
equipped for giving good service, and aims 
to be a clea.ing house for employment of the 
kind mentioned. 

We believe that the character of the or- 
ganizations represented will bring to it a 
type of girls superior to that which the ordi- 
nary employment bureau attracts. Full and 
Systematic industrial records of applicants 
will be kept. 

When you want girls, let us know. 

The response has been most satisfac- 
tory and although the bureau has been 
in operation little more than a month, it 
is doing a good business. The secretary 
says, “We have plenty of girls and a 
fair amount of voluntary requests from 
employers.” 

The bureau is located at Goodrich 
House, near the business district of Cleve- 
land. Offices of the Department of Edu- 
cation are directly opposite so that girls 
receiving their working papers have only 
to cross the street to ask advice and as- 
sistance with regard to their work. It 
is hoped that the bureau will work in co- 
operation with the school authorities and 
it might even be predicted that it will 
lead to an awakened interest in indus- 
trial education. 

The bureau started with a valuable 
fund of information resulting from an 
investigation of women’s work in Cleve- 
land made by Miss Stevens for the Con- 
sumers’ League. Six industries were 
studied: Clothing and cigar factories 
and laundries, representing the employ- 
ment of girls and women in largest num- 
bers; paper box and candy factories rep- 
resenting the employment of the young- 


‘ est girls, and popular shops for the spe- 


cial purposes of the league. Hours of 
labor, wages and general conditions with 
regard to health, comfort and safety were 
noted and furnish a basis for the bureau’s 
“recommended list’ of places where fair 
conditions are observed. 


A REVOLUTION IN INDUS- 
TRIAL INSURANCE 

EDWARD T. DEVINE 

_ An announcement of extraordinary in- 


srest to social workers is made by the 
Metropolitan Insurance Company of New 
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York. The directors of this company at 
a meeting held on January 26 created the 
position of manager of the industrial de- 
partment and appointed to this position 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, former manager of 
the United Hebrew Charities and asso- 
ciate editor of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS. By this action the company en- 
ters upon a progressive policy which 
fully deserves to be called social as dis- 
tinct from even the most enlightened 
purely business policy. 

The company practically announced 
that it has no further inducement to en- 
large its business or its profits; that it is 
quite as free as the government itself 
would be, or a philanthropic corporation 
created for the purpose, to engage in 
policies which are for the direct benefit 
of the working people. 

By the adoption of aggressive educa- 
tional measures, by the opening up of 
new kinds of insurance as opportunity 
offers, such as insurance against sick- 
ness, invalidity and old age, but above 
all by the cutting down of expenses in its. 
industrial department and the adoption 
of the most enlightened methods which 
can be discovered or devised, it is pro- 
posed, in Mr. Fiske’s frank and illumin- 
ating phrase “to get into the current of 
the world’s thought.” 

It is quite possible that the officers of 
the company would prefer to have these 
plans described as a continuance of its 
former policy rather than a revolution. 
In view of their present attitude, it 
would be ungracious to press this point. 
At any rate, the company has, apparent- 
ly, determined to leave no doubt as to 
what its present position is. 

At a recent annual convention of its 
superintendents, Vice-President Haley 
Fiske said: 


The problem for us is to so work our ope- 
rations that we shall adapt ourselves to the 
public expectation and to the public neces- 
sity. We are here and must meet the issue. 
We must get into the current of the world’s 
thought. It is not our place to oppose it. 
There is nothing on earth to do with our 
money except to hold that part of it which 
safety requires us to hold for the protection 
of our policy-holders, and get the rest back 
as quickly as possible into the hands of those 
who contributed it. You may be prepared 
for action on the part of your officers along 
all lines which seem wise, to get into conflu- 
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ence with public thought, public expectation, 
and public desire. If there are any methods 
by which expenses can be cut down, we are 
going to find them out and pursue them, 
and you may expect reforms in the prosecu- 
tion of this business, which may cut at the 
very vitals of the system. One thing the 
management is determined upon: nobody 
shall sell insurance cheaper than we can 
sell it. 


In an authoritative statement it is 
further declared explicitly that insur- 
ance, not merely as a business proposi- 
tion, but as a social program, will be the 
future policy of the company. If the 
prevention of tuberculosis, for example, 
by reducing the death rate will give 
cheaper insurance, the company hopes 
to co-operate with existing agencies for 
the eradication of this and other diseases, 
and to place at their disposal its machin- 
ery and the statistical material which it 
has gathered since its organization. Its 
field staff and agency force will be in- 
structed to establish cordial relations 
with charitable and social agencies. 
’ These agents coming into daily and in- 
timate contact with the family, are fre- 
quently in a better position to know its 
needs and difficulties, and hence have val- 
uable and enlightening information for 
the use of social workers and for all 
interested in social improvement. One 
of the first duties of the new manager 
will be the creation of a bureau of in- 
formation and co-operation. In addi- 
tion, the company is actively engaged in 
the preparation of new policy forms, 
which it is hoped will enable it to carry 
out to the full the program which it has 
mapped out for itself. 

All of this, however, might be of com- 
paratively little significance if it were not 
for the pledge of good faith implied in 
its selection of a new manager for this 
department. Dr. Frankel is especially 
fitted for this position. His work as 
manager of the United Hebrew Charities 
in New York city, a society which dis- 
burses a larger amount in relief annual- 
ly than any other single society in the 
United States, has brought him into close 
and constant contact with the industrial 
classes. The conviction has been brought 
home to him that very much of existing 
poverty is due to causes over which the 
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individual has no control and that, if he 
could be protected through insurance 
against the ordinary risks of industrial 
life, much of poverty and dependence 
could be obviated. To this general view 
Dr. Frankel gave expression in the excel- 
lent paper which he presented as chair- 
man of the committee on dependent fam- 
ilies in the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction in Philadelphia in 
1906. As chairman of the committee on 
the standard of living, appointed by the 
New York State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, he obtained much 


further evidence of a similar character. ~ 


Impressed with the importance of 
these considerations, Dr. Frankel resign- 
ed his position in the Hebrew Charities 
in March of last year to make a study 
of workingmen’s insurance for the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. In the course of 
this inquiry he spent considerable time 
in Europe in investigating the systems 
of insurance in Germany and other coun- 
tries. Not only, therefore, is Dr. Frankel 
will known among all charitable and so- 
cial workers throughout the country, but 
he has an exceptional acquaintance with 
those particular aspects of social and in- 
dustrial conditions that will be of service 
in the work which he is undertaking. We 
need hardly say that we have full con- 
fidence in Dr. Frankel’s honesty and in 
his intelligence. When, therefore, the 
largest of the industrial insurance com- 
panies announces a definite social pro- 
gram and calls from a field of social 
work a man especially qualified to under- 
take it, we feel assured that the pro- 
gram will have a thorough trial, that it 
is undertaken in entire good faith, and 
that, if there is an alternative to such 
workingmen’s insurance as has been de- 
veloped abroad, we shall speedily find it 
out. 

In accepting Dr. Frankel’s resignation 
as associate editor of CHARITIES AND 
THE CoMMONS we recall with grateful 
appreciation the varied and valuable ser- 
vice which he has rendered since the 
merging of Jewish Charity with this 
journal, and we wish for him the great- 
est success in his new and very important 
undertaking. 
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DOES SOUTH CAROLINA NEED A COM- 
PULSORY SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


JAMES B. KENNEDY 


PROFESSOR POLITICAL ECONOMY, WELLS COLLEGE 


Edward T. Devine, in presenting The 
New View of the Child, names five 
fundamental elements in its composition. 
All of these are important, but none 
needs more study and investigation, par- 
ticularly in the South, than that element 
termed, “useful education.” By no other 
means is it possible to prepare boys and 
girls, young men and young women, for 
the position of a useful member of so- 
ciety. This does not mean that it is im- 
possible for a boy or girl to be a useful 
member of society without an educa- 
tion,—industrial or vocational. Yet it 
does intend to imply that without the 
educational training a larger per cent of 
the youth of the land will become use- 
less, if not destructive members of 
society. 

This is a serious problem in every geo- 
graphical division of the United States 
and within each state composing these 
divisions. By the twelfth census, 1900, 
the greatest percentage of illiteracy of 
the total population ten years and over 
was in the South Atlantic division; the 
second highest percentage was in the 
South Central division. These divis- 
ions cover the southern states. The per- 
centage for the two divisions is 23.9 


TOTALS. 
Per 
Year. Number. Cent. 
Illiterate popu-{ 1890 802,406 45. 
EER Cio) ae oa Da gra 1900 942,402 85.9 
. Native white..{ 1890 326,125 18.1 
1900 399,540 13.6 
Foreign white. { 1890 6,049 6.3 
1900 5,320 6.5 
Native whiteof{ 1890 317,626 18.5 
native parents) 1900 390,112 13.9 
Native whiteofj 1890 8,499 rae 
foreignparents) 1900 9,428 21, 
Negroes ...... 1890 470,065 64.1 
: 1900 537,398 52.8 
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per cent and 22.97 per cent. The three. 
states with the largest percentages in the 
South Atlantic division are South Caro- 
lina, 35.9 per cent; Georgia, 30.5 per 
cent, and North Carolina, 28.7 per cent; 
those in the South Central division are 
Louisiana, 38.5 per cent; Alabama, 34 
per cent, and Mississippi, 32 per cent. 
These figures sadden the hearts of many 
who are working for an extension of 
educational advantages. As a_ repre- 
sentative of the South and a native of 
the state with the second largest per- 
centage of illiteracy, these figures con- 
tain much exciting regret, but at the 
same time they furnish some ground for 
rejoicing. South Carolina, indeed, de- 
serves some credit and commendation 
in her fight to lower the percentage of 
illiteracy. In reducing this from 55.4 
per cent in 1880 to 45 per cent in 1890, 
and to 35.9 per cent in 1900, the state 
has not been wholly negligent. And yet 
she cannot claim to have done her full 
duty. 

Examine the state’s illiteracy in great- 
er detail. The following table contains 
important statistical data in condensed 
form: 


MALES. FEMALES. 

Pe Per 
Number. Cent. Numober. Cent 
395,466 42.3 406,940 47.6 
465,022 D4.6 477,380 37.5 
160,276 ie 165,849 1.9 
199,637 1.3 199.903 eS 
3,541 5.2 2,508 7.8 

3,132 5.4 2,188 8. 
156,078 17.5 161,548 19.5 
195,080 13.6 195,032 14.1 
4,198 ath 4,301 2.9 
4,557 2.6 4,871 1.6 
231,558 60.2 238,507 67.8 

262,149 50.5 275,249 55. 
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In general the percentages show con- 
siderable decrease in illiteracy. There is 
a decrease among all classes except the 
foreign-born white. During this decade 
the foreign white show 12 per cent de- 
crease in numbers, but a small increase 
in illiteracy,—from 6.3 per cent to 6.5 
per cent. The greatest illiteracy is 
among the Negroes,—52.8 per cent in 
1900; yet this is a reduction of 17.6 per 
‘cent of the percentage at the beginning 
of the decade. For the same period the 
native white reduced its percentage of 
iliterates by 24.8 per cent. These re- 
ductions are encouraging. But closer 
examination shows not all encourage- 
ment. Note actual conditions. In the 
total population, ten years and over, one 
person out of every two and three-fourths 
is illiterate. Among the native white 
population it is one out of seven; among 
the Negroes one out of two,—to be more 
accurate 1 to 1.98. Greater reason has 
the state to be aroused on this subject 
when her record is compared with other 
states. Take Iowa and Nebraska whose 
total illiteracy is 2.3 per cent. These are 
extremes, South Carolina at 35.9 per 
cent, with Louisiana only showing a 
higher percentage, and two western 
states at 2.3 per cent. It may be argued 
that the comparison is not a just one, 
that the large colored population in 
South Carolina is responsible for the 
high illiteracy. In part this is true. But 
one illiterate out of seven among the 
native white cannot be thus explained. 
Economic and social conditions have 
been such that the illiteracy of the state 
may be the natural consequence. ‘This 
has been the case. The paramount issue, 
then, at present is to seek causes and to 
effect some remedy. 

None will deny that the economic and 
social conditions of a people are responsi- 
ble for many ills. But there appears 
back of these a more significant and, 
without doubt, the fundamental cause, 
namely, the lack of educational advan- 
tages, or at least, the failure to enjoy the 
advantages offered. South Carolina has 
a fair educational system at least. There 
is no reason why anyone should not have 
opportunity to learn to’ read and write. 
Many are refusing the opportunity. 
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Turn to the government census for 1900. 
Total persons of school age, 5 to 20 
years, inclusive, 560,773, or 218,323 
white children, 342,401 Negroes, and 49 
colored (Indian, Chinese and Japanese). 
Total persons attending school during 
this year aggregate 177,528, or 31.6 per 
cent of the total number of school age. 
Corresponding percentages in a few other 
states are: Louisiana, 28.7 per cent; 
North Carolina, 42.1 per cent; New 
York, 54.9 per cent; Iowa, 64.1 per cent. 
The percentages of white children within 
the school age, in actual attendance dur- 
ing 1900 for these states are: Louisiana, 
37.9 per cent; South Carolina, 41.2 per 
cent; North Carolina, 45.9 per cent; 
New York, 55.6 per cent; Iowa, 64.2 per 
cent. For Negro children: Louisiana, 
18.7 per cent; South Carolina, 25.5 per 
cent; North Carolina, 35 per cent; New 
York, 41.5 per cent; Iowa, 53.5 per cent. 
These figures show the relative posi- 
tion of South Carolina among some of 
her sister states. ‘The state shows the 
second largest percentage of illiteracy. 
The best evidence that this status will 
remain unchanged is seen in the percen- 
tage of school attendance. In this re- 
spect the state ranks second lowest. Of 
the white children eligible to the schools 
41.2 per cent is in attendance; of the 
Negro children 25.5 per cent. Louisiana 
shows the highest illiteracy, with 37.9 
per. cent and 18.7 per cent white and 
Negro children respectively in school. 
The cause of South Carolina’s illiter- 
acy is evident. The remedy is not so 
easy. To my mind the only absolutely 
certain and permanent remedy is com- 
pulsory education. South Carolina has 
done well by her citizens. She deserves 
much consideration. Her struggle has 
been a difficult, but noble one. Her 
progress has been remarkable, but it 
may be greater. To attain this let the 
state enact a compulsory education law. 
Her children have been offered an educa- 
tion. For various reasons this, by many, 
has been refused. The next step should 
be compulsion. Objection is raised that 
compulsion is unfair, unjust, unconstitu- 
tional, etc. We do not wish to impugn 


the motives of anyone making objections. — 


These objections may be valid:from a 
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present, short-time economic view, but 
take a broader view, the good in the long 
run, the permanent contribution to the 
general well-being. Bear in mind that 
what is a hardship for the present, will, 
in the future, be a permanent good. A 
state, as an individual, should at all 
times be unselfish, but not always kind. 
“An injudicious kindness is often the 
greatest unkindness.” 

A personal observation of this is not 
untimely. While in the office of clerk 
of court and register of Mesne Convey- 
ance of my native state and county re- 
cently a stout, robust farmer applied for 
a renewal of his certificate of registra- 
tion. He was unable to present his old 
certificate. He evidently had regarded 


‘his enrollment on his precinct club as 


equivalent to registration. The appli- 
cant was entitled to register anew, under 
either the educational or the property 
qualification clause. He was unable to 
do either. A man of perfect physique, 
and yet disfranchised because he was 
ignorant! The greatest kindness to this 
man would have been an unkindness,— 
so say some objectors to compulsory 
education,—had he been forced to obtain 
at least a grammar school education dur- 
ing his boyhood. A few years, in youth, 
under the bonds of an educational train- 
ing, is compensated manifold times in 
after years. Unkind compulsion in this 
case is the greatest kindness. 

Another objection commonly offered 
is that the widowed mother needs the 
aid of the boy or girl in support of the 
family. 

It is unfortunate for the income-earn- 
ing member of the family to be taken. 
The children often are the great suf- 
ferers. To these children society owes 
protection. Efficient children develop 
into efficient men and women. To per- 
mit them to go to the factories early in 
life, thus neglecting their education, is 
laying the groundwork for dependents, 
defectives, and delinquents. Without 
education their income-earning capacity 
is limited, their usefulness as citizens is 
narrowed, if not totally destroyed. Let 
me make this suggestion as the wise rem- 
edy in the “widowed mother” case. Put 
the child in school until his income-earn- 


ing capacity is increased and support 
the mother, or supplement her income 
with a sum equal to that earned by the 
child, during this period. Results from 
this will be an educated boy, greater ca- 
pacity of self-development, larger in- 
come, a happier home, a prouder mother, 
and a more useful citizen. The family 
as a social unit must be improved before 
society can be sound and healthy. For 
this particular case is there a _ better 
remedy ? 

Compulsory education laws should be 
general. There should be no “class leg- 
islation.”” Why require the factory child 
to attend school and exempt the farmer 
boy! There are constitutional reasons 
why discriminations of this sort would 
be objectionable. There can hardly be 
any why the courts would set aside a 
general law. 

Again it is objected to on the ground 
that a compulsory education law would 
force Negroes into school, thereby giving 
them a further opportunity toward “so- 
cial equality.” Granting that greater 
numbers of Negro children will be forced 
into school, is this a legitimate reason 
for opposing the law and thus continuing 
in illiteracy one out of less than three for 
every man, woman and child over ten 
years of age? We hope not. Again, are 
the people of the state, through their 
representatives, to refuse to move for- 
ward on the ground that such a move 
will put the Negro child on the same 
footing with the white, in so far as 
school attendance is concerned, and thus 
give the Negro population an advan- 
tage(?) over the white? Are the white 
parents of the state of South Carolina 
ready to confess to the world that their 
children are unable to cope with the 
Negro child? That by giving both the 
same opportunity and requiring the same 
school attendance, the Negro child will 
be the more faithful pupil and the great- 
est good, in the long run, will come to 
the Negro population? If the state has 
come to this, it is a sad commentary on 
the integrity of her good people. We 
do not think these will be the results. 
Give, or rather require, the white child 
a school training for a few years. In 
course of ten years there will be less 
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need of requirements. The child will 
have awakened to his real interest. He 
will have realized that formerly the state 
had not taken the wisest stand, that a 
state with compulsory education laws is 
the true friend to the child, the family 
and society. Yes, the white child of 
South Carolina will not fail to make 
good under this new environment. 
There can be no dangerous results, social 
or political, from a judicious educational 
training. 

That compulsory education is a good 
thing is well demonstrated by the follow- 
ing paragraph by George F. Milton (sup- 
plement to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
July, 1908) : 

As showing the relation of the compulsory 
school system in Germany and other Euro- 
pean states to illiteracy, the following sta- 
tistics of adults are suggestive: German Hm- 


pire, .05 per cent are illiterate; Denmark, 
.02; Finland, .49; Switzerland, .13; Scotland, 


2.46; Netherlands, 2.30; England, 3.00; 
France, 4.70; Belgium (not compulsory), 
10.10; Austria, 35.60; Ireland, 7.90; Hun- 


gary, 47.80; Greece, 30.00; Italy, 32.99; Por- 
tugal 79.20; Spain 68.10; Russia 61.70; Ser- 
via, 79.30; Roumania, 88.40. 
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South Carolina,—indeed the South,— 
is behind other sections of the Union, 
and far behind many European countries 
named above. Only Hungary, Portugal, 
Spain, Russia, Servia and Roumania 
make a worse showing than South Caro- 
lina. 

In conclusion allow me to emphasize 
one thought, viz.: The day is coming 
when South Carolina, aye, the American 
people, will learn that it is safer to neg- 
lect children under three years of age 
than over three. Do we realize the mean- 
ing of this assertion? Do the state, 
the nation, realize that after that age 
street freedom and education bring re- 
sults, not for the child only, but for the 
state, the nation, that demand the great-. 
est payments? Payments in kind, what a 
people soweth that shall it also reap. 
May South Carolina’s law makers, now 
in session, hear the call for a compul- 
sory school system! Not a dead letter 
law, but one enforced by the strong hand 
of the law, equitably by the governor, 
his trained corps of inspectors, and a 
just and impartial court. 


THE PUBLIC CHARITIES AND PRIVATE 
WATCHMEN OF NEW YORK STATE 


The three most significant features of 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, Febru- 
ary 2, were: first, that it was held in Al- 
bany, emphasizing the fact that the asso- 
ciation’s field of work is the whole state 
of New York, and that the majority of its 
2,000 members come from counties and 
cities for which Albany is a more central 
and convenient meeting place than New 
York city; second, that it was presided 
over by Joseph H. Choate, its active 
president, and was addressed by other 
men of national fame, such as Govern- 
or Hughes of New York, and Judge 
Lindsey of Denver; third, that its general 
topic was the Prevention of Public De- 
pendence, and that every address struck 
this keynote of the new philanthropy. 

At the afternoon session in Centennial 


Hall, Homer Folks, secretary of the as- 
sociation, made an introductory address 
on What the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion is, and What it Stands For. He em- 
phasized the fact that it is not a branch 
of government, but a voluntary associa- 
tion of some two thousand citizens work- 
ing together for three purposes: the im- 
provement of public charitable institu- 
tions; the better care of needy children; 
and the prevention of tuberculosis and 
other remediable causes of poverty. He 
pointed out that during the association’s 
thirty-seven years of existence its work 
seemed to divide itself into three clearly 
marked stages: first, the “anti-cruelty” 
stage, which was an effort to secure for 
the inmates of public institutions the ne- 
cessities of life and protection from neg- 
lect and abuse ; second, the curative stage, 
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when an effort was made to furnish to 
the wards of the public not only humane 
and kindly care but ameliorative and 
curative treatment; typical of this was 
the change of name from insane asylum 
to state hospital; third, the preventive 
stage, almost unconsciously entered upon, 
which includes a careful, scientific study 
of the causes of public dependence, and a 
sober and serious search for the means 
of controlling the causes. Into this wide 
field of preventive work, not yet thor- 
oughly surveyed, modern philanthropy 
leads the way. Mr. Folks said that he 
hoped the work of the association would 
continue to be characterized by a desire 
to know all the facts and to follow wher- 
ever they may lead, by the effort always 
to associate constructive with critical 
work, and the principle of seeking the 
remedy for evils and failures by enforc- 
ing existing responsibility, and by vital- 
izing local government, rather than by 
aiming to centralize all control and ad- 
ministration in the state. 

Charles F. McKenna, secretary of the 
Catholic Home Bureau, discussed Home 
Finding a Means of Preventing the 
Public Dependence of Children. He 
quoted the great Archbishop Hughes, 
who in 1863 charged the founders of the 
New York Catholic Protectory to let the 
children remain there as short a time 
as possible, and to find for them as soon 
as possible good family homes where 
they would be prepared for the trials 
they were to encounter in life. Dr. Mc- 
Kenna emphasized the fact that the pre- 
ventive element in finding homes for 
children requires the permanency of the 
good results, and that in order to assure 
the continued well-being of the child 
great care must be exercised in selecting 
the child and the home. Of nearly 30,- 
ooo children in institutions in the state, 
he estimated that about one-third are 
suitable for placing in free homes. The 
other two-thirds are either undesirable 
for various reasons, or have relatives or 
friends to whom they can sooner or later 
be returned. While between 9,000 and 
10,000 children now in institutions could 
be placed-out, only between 4,000 and 
5,000 are actually so disposed of by all 
the placing-out societies and institutions 
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in a year, The reasons why more chil- 
dren are not placed are, the cost of the 
work, the scarcity of homes, and the op- 
position of many other states. As the 
best fields for work are the sparsely set- 
tled parts of the country, agents must 
travel to a great distance from the cen- 
tral offices of the placing-out societies. 
The search for homes, the transfer of the 
children, and the subsequent visitation 
are all costly. Supervision of children 
in homes cannot be neglected, for “plac- 
ing without visitation is damnation.” Dr. 
McKenna quoted a dictum of the White 
House Conference: “Cheap care of chil- 
dren is ultimately enormously expensive, 
and is unworthy of a strong community.” 

The laws which various states have 
made, restricting or prohibiting the im- 
portation of children, are due to old 
time evils in placing children carelessly, 
or to the feeling on the part of local 
societies that, as good homes for children 
are fewer than the children requiring 
them, societies from other states should 
not enter to compete. In many cases 
such legislation has gone too far, and 
while the spirit back of these laws, so 
far as it arises-from ‘a. gentiine de- 
sire to prevent abuses, is highly com- 
mendable, there should be greater dis- 
crimination between good and bad plac- 
ing-out work. Home finding should be 
efficient if it is to be a valuable agency 
in preventing juvenile dependency. The 
limit in any locality to the number of 
good homes that may be found has not 
yet been reached, and there is every 
reason to believe that, with adequate sup- 
port, home-finding agencies will develop 
their work to an extent which should 
substantially reduce the number of chil- 
dren who would otherwise remain public 
charges. 

Franklin H. Briggs, superintendent of 
the State Agricultural and Industrial 
School at Industry, N. Y., in a paper on 
The Cottage System, its Advantages and 
its Cost for Construction and Mainte- 
nance, defined institutions on the cottage 
plan as those which house their inmates 
in separate cottages containing not more 
than twenty-five children each. The first 
and most important advantage of this 
system is that it trains children for home 
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life by providing them with it while they 
are in the institution. Children respond 
to such training and appreciate its op- 
portunities. When there. are small chil- 
dren in the cottage, the older ones feel 
the responsibility for showing them a 
good example of conduct. When they 
return to the poor homes from which 
they came they frequently demand better 
standards of living, especially boys of 
foreign parentage. Children who seem 
to be stupid or undeveloped frequently 
develop into normal, intelligent children 
under these conditions. The system af- 
fords ample opportunity for out of door 
sports, for the love of animals, and for 
instruction in gardening and other edu- 
extional “pirsiits’-of -rural- lite a The 
general belief that the cottage system is 
necessarily much more expensive than 
the old congregate system is erroneous. 
Professor Briggs estimated that the cost 
of establishing this new institution with 
twenty-five cottages and a number of 
administration and other buildings on a 
tract of 1,432 acres of fertile land in the 
Genesee Valley, is no greater than the 
cost of the old city institution with forty- 
two acres of land, where the boys were 
cared for in groups of from seventy to 
235 in brick buildings. The cost for 
maintenance may be slightly higher, but 
the care is vastly better. In some items 
there is a striking decrease in cost; for 
instance, the per capita expense for hos- 
pital and medical supplies was $2.37 in 
the city institution, and eighty-five cents 
in the country colony. Food supplies 
are much cheaper and much better in the 
country. It should be borne in mind 
that the chief aim of the institution is not 
to maintain boys as cheaply as possible, 
but to give them proper preparation for 
life. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, in his address 
on Some Preventable Causes of Juvenile 
Delinquency, made an eloquent plea for 
a better understanding of children and 
the squaring of their code of honor with 
the laws and customs of the community 
in which they live. He took his text 
from the Hoosier poet, who said: 

“T believe all childern’s good, 
Ef they’re only understood. 


Even bad ones, ’pears to me, 
’*S jest as good as they kin be!” 
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His experience has demonstrated that 
delinquency is closely related to environ- 
ment, with its opportunity for good or 
evil and the variety of influences affecting 
a boy’s life. After talking with a num- 
ber of leading judges of juvenile courts, 
Judge Lindsey estimates that there are 
100,000 children coming before the 
courts in this country every year, which 
means that in every generation of child- — 
hood within which we have dependents 
and delinquents under sixteen years, 
there are perhaps a million and a half 
different children who come _ before 
courts. The courts themselves will 
never prevent delinquency. For that it 
is necessary to go beyond the courts into 
the causes of poverty and crime. All the — 
problems of society,—educational, indus- ~ 
trial and moral,—have a bearing on the © 
problem of the child, for this problem is — 
the problem of the state. In former years — 
almost everywhere, and at the present day — 
in some places, emphasis has been wrong- — 
ly placed on what the child does, rather — 
than on what he is. The law and the ~ 
courts have done everything to preserve 
the child’s property rights. Money be-— 
longing to a child is carefully guarded _ 
by the court, and the parent or guardian — 
handling it is made strictly accountable 
for the faithful performance of his trust. 
Is not the child’s moral welfare as im- 
portant as his material welfare, and is 
not the parent who neglects his child’s 
morals as culpable as the one who fails 
to preserve his property? The right way 
to consider these matters and the way 
now adopted in the most enlightened 
courts, is to deal with the child’s act 
merely as an incident in the case, to see 
through it to the causes of his act, and 
to endeavor to remove from his life the 
conditions that make for delinquency. 

Judge Lindsey said much that was in- 
teresting and illuminating about a boy’s 
sense of honor, and the code of conduct 
that must be strictly followed if he is 
to retain the respect of his companions. 
He thought that a boy’s loyalty to his 
leaders and friends, his unwillingness to 
betray them, and the strong esprit de 
corps, which characterizes the ordinary © 
“gang,” should not be violated by those ~ 
who deal with delinquent boys, but be 
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made to conform to the rules and customs 
of society. If we are going to prevent 
delinquency we must understand not only 
the human being with whom we are deal- 
ing, but also the causes that make that 
human being what he is. If these causes 
make for crime we remove them just in 
proportion as we improve the environ- 
ment or take away the opportunity for 
evil and set in its place opportunity for 
good. Judge Lindsey’s address was 
enthusiastically received and was a fitting 
climax of the afternoon session. 

At the evening meeting in the Assem- 
bly Chamber of the Capitol, Mr. Choate, 
in his opening address, referred to the 
meeting which the association held in 
Albany the previous year to open the 
state campaign against tuberculosis, 
which has proved a great success. The 
desire to fight this foe seems to be as con- 
tagious as the foe itself. Dispensaries 
have been established, hospitals provided, 
visiting nurses employed, legislation se- 
cured and preventive work is under way 
in many counties. In taking up this new 
work the association has not neglected 
its original mission to improve the condi- 
tion of the inmates of public charitable 
institutions. There are now nearly 50,000 
persons in such public institutions. The 
association has also continued its efforts 
to make better provision for the depend- 
ent children in institutions. There are 
some 30,000 such children, and for many 
of them private homes have been found 
where they are received and treated as 
members of the family. 

At the present time a great step forward 
is being taken. It is no longer considered 
sufficient to provide humane care for the 
thousands of institution inmates. It is 
recognized that there is a further and a 
higher duty towards them,—that of pre- 
venting or regulating the causes that 
bring them to dependency. The general 
spirit of the age is for prevention, on the 
theory that prevention is a thousand times 
better and cheaper than cure. Mr. 
Choate referred to the enormous prog- 
ress made in some parts of the country 
in preventing intemperance, which is un- 
doubtedly ‘one of the chief agencies in 
filling our prisons, almshouses, and pub- 
lic charitable institutions, of all kinds. 
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He attributed the restrictive legislation in 
the South largely to the work of the 
women, who are determined that their 
sons, husbands, fathers and_ brothers 
shall no longer be victims of intemper- 
ance. 

F. Park Lewis, of Buffalo, chairman 
of the former New York State Commis- 
sion on the Blind, spoke on The Pre- 
vention of Blindness, illustrating his ad- 
dress with stereopticon views of children 
affected with a preventable form of blind- 
ness. More than twenty years ago a dis- 
tinguished opthalmologist asserted that 
of all cases of blindness about one-third 
should have been prevented, two-thirds 
might have been prevented, and not even 
one-third was absolutely inevitable. Dr. 
Lewis discussed but one phase of the 
subject,—the needless blinding of new- 
born babies. Opthalmia-neonatorum or 
“babies’ sore eyes,” is an infectious germ 
disease. The child who develops this 
disease comes into the world normal, but 
on the third or fourth day after birth the 
trouble begins, and in a short time the 
sight is entirely destroyed. Twenty- 
ewrht years* ago, Carli Sako Credep of 
Leipsic, after careful experimentation, 
announced that by the instillation of a 
single drop of a harmless solution in each 
eye of the baby at birth, the virulence of 
the germs to which this infection is due 
could be destroyed. Though this has 
been known for so long a time, it is prob- 
able that nearly one-half the blind chil- 
dren of the present day have become blind 
in this way. This is not only an inex- 
cusable injustice to the children, but a 
hardship to the public, which is obliged 
to bear the cost of maintaining so many 
individuals who can be, only in a small 
measure, self-supporting. In robbing the 
baby of its sight we deprive the state of 
its most valuable asset,—a productive 
citizen. 

Albert Warren Ferris, president of the 
State Commission in Lunacy, spoke on 
Avoidable Causes of Insanity. He classi- 
fied the causes as external and internal, 
the first group comprising the forms of 
mental disease which result from loose 
morals, from various poisons introduced 
into or produced within the body, exhaus- 
tion, and certain primary changes of tis- 
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sue; the secorid group including peculiar 
bents of minds, improper habits of 
thought and feeling, and peculiarities of 
the constitution. The external causes 
constitute from 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent of the total, and the internal causes 
from 40 per cent to 50 per cent. First 
among the so-called external causes, Dr. 
Ferris placed sexual immorality, and at- 
tributed to this cause 85 per cent of the 
cases of paresis or what is popularly, 
known as softening of the brain. Alco- 
holism he regarded as a very important 
cause, as 24 per cent of the male patients 
admitted to institutions for the insane 
in New York state have become insane 
through the use of alcohol. Other poi- 
sons are morphine and cocaine. Under 
the head of internal causes, Dr. Ferris 
dwelt on the danger of allowing morbid 
ideas to gain control of the mind. Even 
normal people are especially sensitive, 
and to some extent morbid on certain 
subjects, but these undercurrents of 
thought are kept below the surface by a 
proper sense of value and by natural re- 
actions. When these undercurrents come 
to the surface and dominate the mind 
serious damage is done. To prevent such 
a catastrophe right ideas and normal 
habits should be cultivated, especially in 
the child. Young people should be given 
sensible ideas about the nature of evil, 
and should especially be warned against 
excessive indulgence. They should not 
be misled by the old adage, “a young 
man must sow his wild oats,” for the 
harvest is not infrequently insanity. The 
perils of the social evil consist not only 
in temporary illness, but in a breakdown 
in the prime of life, perhaps in final in- 
sanity and in diseased children. Dr. 
Ferris laid stress on developing strength 
and breadth of mind, order, attention, 
concentration, sincerity, and avoidance of 
superstition, all these being traits that 
should be acquired in childhood. He 
pointed out the necessary care that should 
be taken in marriage; in preventing the 
admission of insane immigrants to this 
country; and in the dissemination of 
proper ideas regarding the dangers of 
alcoholism. In closing he spoke of the 
practical work carried on through the 
so-called “after-care’” of persons dis- 
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charged as recovered from the state hos- 
pitals. This aims to prevent the recur- 
rence of attacks of mental diseases, and 
endeavors to prevent the original attack 
in the case of persons found to be break- 
ing down nervously or mentally. 
Livingston Farrand, secretary of the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, emphasized 
the fact that in order to accomplish re- 
sults commensurate with the energy ex- 
pended in the campaign against tuber- 
culosis and results that might reasonably 
be expected, the responsibility for the 
work must be placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of the public authorities. Vol- 
untary workers and associations whose 
services will be needed for many years 
to come must be regarded as largely edu- 
cational in their functions and as auxil- 
iary to the official efforts. Dr. Farrand 
stated the main features of the program 
for a systematic campaign against tuber- 
culosis to be a study of conditions, ade- 
quate provision for the care of consump- 
tives, education of the community, and 
co-operation in all measures tending to 
better the living and working conditions 
of the citizens. Certain features of the 
work are already provided for. The law 
adopted by the Legislature last year and 
now in operation, is a model in providing 
for adequate knowledge of the facts re- 
garding tuberculosis, and is likely to clear 
the atmosphere in the near future. Edu- 
cation of the people is provided for by 
the activity of the State Charities Aid 
Association in its co-operative campaign 
with the State Department of Health and 
by similar agencies. The great need of 
the situation is provision for the care of 
consumptives. The experience of the 
past twenty years makes it clear that the 
most important factor is provision for 
institutional care and segregation of con- 
sumptives. The prevention of tuberculo- 
sis can be accomplished by the destruc- 
tion of the centers of infection, or by 
producing immunity in the population. 
The production of immunity is, in the 
absence of any specific agent, a matter 
of prolonged education and slow accom- 
plishment. It is therefore in the elimi- 
nation of infection that we must find the 
more immediate results. This obviously 
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can be brought about only by proper pre- 
cautions surrounding tuberculosis pa- 
tients, who are, so far as we know, prac- 
tically the only disseminators of the dis- 
ease. With the vast majority of patients 
it is impracticable to overcome habits 
which are a menace to their neighbors; 
the only practicable measure is segrega- 
tion. 

Arguing from investigations the result 
of which he cited, Dr. Farrand asserted 
that the chief responsibility resting upon 
this state is the establishment on an ade- 
quate scale of institutions for the treat- 
ment of the disecse,—hospitals for ad- 
vanced and hopeless cases; dispensaries 
for early diagnosis, and advice and sana- 
toriums for the cure of incipient and 
curable cases. 

In introducing Governor Hughes, who 
spoke on Co-operation of Public and Pri- 
vate Agencies in Preventive Philanthro- 
py. Mr. Choate said that preventive phil- 
anthropy is the governor’s specialty and 
has marked his whole career. He gave 
an object lesson in preventive philan- 
thropy last year when he applied it to all 
the race tracks of the state, and he could 
be relied upon to continue to apply pre- 
ventive philanthropy to politics, to law, 
to medicine, to charitable administration, 
and to all that redounds to the welfare 
of the people. 

Governor Hughes expressed his appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the association 
“to buttress the administration of gov- 
ernment, to secure a dissemination of ac- 
curate information, and to stimulate in- 
terest in all that pertains to philan- 
thropy.” He told the audience that they 
were sitting “in a room and in a building 
where there are daily gathered many hu- 
man instruments, more or less delicate, 
which register the strength of the elec- 
tric currents of progress,” but that such 
societies as the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation generate these currents. He 
presumed that this meeting was held in 
Albany so that the members of the as- 
sociation might consult these registers 
and see what effect they have had. The 
governor said that he regarded the mul- 
tiplied agencies of private work in vari- 
ous lines of effort as the most hopeful 
signs of the times and that the emphasis 
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now being placed on prevention is most 
encouraging. Preventive efforts must 
necessarily be largely the efforts of 
private agencies, as in the field of sci- 
entific investigation, where private en- 
terprise has accomplished results of enor- 
mous value. At the same time those en- 
gaged in state activities should consider 
the possible extension of their own func- 
tions, and while the state should not do 
what individuals can do equally well, it 
should undertake what of necessity can 
be accomplished only by collective effort 
through governmental agency. The ques- 
tion is always being raised, where are 
the lines to be drawn? It is not neces- 
sary to draw the lines very sharply; it 
is not desirable to try to lay out a chart 
for all future time. It is better to look 
at the immediate problem and do what is 
wise in that particular case with refer- 
ence to the demands upon the state at 
the time and the strength and capacity 
of individual effort. Referring to edu- 
cation, the governor said that the state 
should do much better than it is doing at 
present. More attention should be paid 
to the demand for an increase in voca- 
tional training. The fact that so many 
boys and girls leave school before com- 
pleting the course shows that they lack 
interest, and that there is something 
wrong in the ordinary curriculum of the 
public school. In the state hospitals and 
state charitable institutions there is a 
very large amount of scientific material 
which should be made more largely avail- 
able, and which should be useful in con- 
nection with the organization of preven- 
tive work. Our special opportunities for 
disseminating information should be 
made the most of; the state fair and the 
county fairs, which are supported to a 
large degree on the theory that they are 
educational, should more fully realize 
that ideal. The tuberculosis exhibits at 
these fairs last year were a step in the 
right direction, and we should continue 
to instruct people in this personal hy- 
giene which is so important as a means 
of protecting the individual from disease. 
The governor stated his confidence that 
the average American citizen is an intel- 
ligent man who wants to do right; the 
information on which he can act should 
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be put before him. We should not, how- 
ever, demand the impossible. It is futile 
to preach hygiene to people in congested 
quarters of our great cities who could not 
possibly carry out the instructions given 
them. The philanthropic hand should 
reach down and remove those who are a 
source of danger to others and place 
them where they can be properly cared 
for. 

The governor asserted that this is a 
practical matter and that he is a practical 
man, though many people seem to doubt 
it. He said that some people were “so 
appalled by the air-castles of philan- 
thropy that they are willing to live con- 
tentedly in hovels for fear of losing their 
wits in contemplation of the dream.” 
The people of New York are ready to 
have done the things that ought to be 
done. They have the money to pay for 
them, but they are very skeptical as to 
whether these things wil be done right, 
and it is necessary to be sure that we 
have the proper program,—one that can 
be defended not only now, but in a cam- 
paign when there is a cry of extrava- 
gance. The governor paid a tribute to 
the members of boards of managers of 
state hospitals and charitable institutions 
who give their services without remuner- 
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ation and attend to many time-consum- 
ing details which are essential to good 
management. He called on the chari- 
table people to co-operate with the state 
government and prepare the way for nec- 
essary legislation. He said, “There are 
some poeple who think that a legislative 
scheme ought to descend out of the 
clouds as a perfect work. Legislative 
schemes do not work well when they 
come down out of the clouds; they have 
got to come up from the ground, and 
have their roots in the sentiment of the 
people.” He referred to the members of 
the association as “the sentinels who are 
always on guard, looking after the con- 
duct of the state’s business,” and said 
that he believes there is not an official 
of the state who is not watched by some 
voluntary association organized for that 
particular purpose. This he considered 
a very wholesome thing. In closing the 
governor urged the continuance of the 
co-operation between private and public 
agencies and reminded his audience that 
those in authority are only put there to 
do what is right in accordance with the 
laws of the state, and that they are 
anxious that everything be done that the 
best wisdom of the state demands and 
the conscience of the state approves. 


DISTRICT NURSING AFTER THE CHELSEA 
FIRE 


KATHARINE B. CODMAN 


BOSTON 


On Sunday, April 12, 1908, the city of 
Chelsea was swept by the fiercest fire 
that had been known in New England 
since the Boston fire of 1872. It started 
in the morning and by the evening nearly 
twenty thousand had been made home- 
less. 

The mayor of the city appealed for aid 
from the state, and the acting governor 
immediately despatched the militia and 
the city was put under martial law. Ex- 
perts in organizing relief work were sent, 
and large quantities of food were rushed 
into the stricken city. In one way or an- 


other the essential thing was accom- 
plished that night,—the people were 
housed. Of nearly twenty thousand driv- 
en from their homes not one was to be 
found unsheltered at midnight. Then 
came the morning and the thousands 
poured forth from their overcrowded 
sleeping places hungry, half-clothed, 
stunned and dazed, not knowing what was 
to become of them. These people had to 
be cared for, had to be fed, not only for 
this one day but for days to come. For 
those who were trying to bring them re- 
lief the problem was colossal. That 
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morning relief stations were opened in all 
parts of the city and the work of feeding 
the thousands was begun. 

In any large community a certain per- 
centage of men, women and children will 
always be found sick and needing care, 
and there will always be a certain number 
of women waiting to be confined. When 
the people of such a community are 
driven suddenly and without warning 
from their homes, those already sick and 
infirm are liable to suffer most and addi- 
tional illness is sure to follow. 

The Boston Instructive District Nurs- 
ing Association, realizing this danger 
sent on Monday moming, the day after 
the fire, its superintendent, Miss Martha 
H. Stark, and two of its trained staff of 
nurses to Chelsea. When they reached 
the city they found it in a state of chaos. 
Crowds of the homeless with frightened 
faces wandered aimlessly through the 
streets jostling against the crowds of 
sightseers who were pouring in eager to 
see the ruins. There was little use asking 
anyone for information about what was 
needed and what was being done, for 
practically nothing was known, even at 
the headquarters for relief at the high 
school and at the police station. 

The superintendent of nurses soon saw 
that if anything was to be done it must be 
upon her own initiative. She knew from 
the papers that the Frost Hospital, the 
only one in Chelsea except the United 
States Hospitals, had been burned and 
she found that there were no dispen- 
saries. Therefore she decided to estab- 
lish at once a headquarters for her nurses 
in some central place. She heard of a 
certain Lincoln Hall on Second street. 
Before the fire it had been used for cheap 
shows; now it was being utilized for giv- 
ing out food. To this hall Miss Stark 
and her nurses made their way and found 
it filled with refugees seeking a breakfast 
and clothing. 

There was no possible chance for the 
nurses to work there, but a gallery ex- 
tending along one side of the hall, with 
a staircase leading to it, offered possi- 
bilities. The space, though narrow, was 
large enough; three or four windows 
gave good light and the staircase sepa- 
rated it sufficiently but not too much 
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from the crowds beneath. However, 
there were several beams stretching 
across the gallery, which were so low 
that one had to bend down to walk un- 
der them. In spite of these obstacles the 
nurses set to work to make the place into 
a dispensary. Tables were made by put- 
ting some old doors on the tops of chairs ; 
white paper was laid over them and on 
this were placed the bottles, bandages 
and medical supplies which the nurses 
had brought with them. Beds were im- 
provised by putting settees together and 
folding blankets for mattresses. When a 
kerosene stove was found to heat the wa- 
ter necessary for their work, the dispen- 
sary was complete. 

The superintendent’s next thought was 
to secure the co-operation of the doctors. 
The “city doctor” and head of the Board 
of Health, Dr. Chace, was found and ar- 
rangements were gladly made by him to 
have others of the Chelsea doctors meet 
Miss Stark. The meetings were satisfac- 
tory and all agreed to do what they could 
to help her. It was decided that one doc- 
tor at least should be on duty at Lincoln 
Hall throughout the day. Miss Stark 
had then to arrange to have the records 
kept. Two young volunteers eagerly 
offered their services and they were put 
in charge of receiving the people and tak- 
ing their records. 

The nurses had scarcely finished their 
preparations when the people in need be- 
gan to appreciate the opportunity for 
help which was provided. Some came to 
them for sympathy and others because of 
sickness. One of the first calls which the 
nurses had was occasioned by a woman 
who was lying on a bundle of clothing in 
a little room off the hall below. She was 
miserable with chills, high fever, and a 
sore throat. A nurse took her tempera- 
ture and made her as comfortable as she 
could and brought the doctor to her. She 
also took a culture and sent it off to be 
examined. Finally she left the woman 
in charge of her boy, telling him how he 
could get nourishment and all that he 
could do for her. She came back to a 
man wth two badly burned hands, caused 
by trying to save his belongings, and he 
was very grateful when she had cleaned 
the sores and had applied the dressings 
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and bandages. Then came an old woman 
with a deep cut on her forehead. She 
told the nurse with tears rolling down her 
cheeks that she had fallen and had been 
trampled on. Then a woman in labor 
was brought in and all preparations were 
hastily made for her in a little closet room 
off the gallery. With the help of some 
men who volunteered, a bed was hastily 
constructed out of a door, chairs, and 
blankets. Antiseptic solutions, sterile 
goods, and baby clothes were all got 
into readiness; but the doctors decided 
that there was time to send her to the 
Marine Hospital which had opened its 
doors for confinement cases. Thus on 
through the rest of the day the nurses 
were kept busy giving aid when needed, 
and helping all by words of sympathy and 
comfort. 

Meanwhile, in the afternoon when Miss 
Stark saw that her dispensary was well 
started, she decided that to have it known 
in the quarter of the city where it was 
situated was not enough, and that all the 
places which were sheltering or helping 
the people should hear of it. 

She did not know where all the 
places were, but she found Dr. Chace 
who took her in an automobile to the 
relief stations. These were usually in 
churches, or halls which had been turned 
into sleeping places. She visited nine of 
them besides the Naval and Marine Hos- 
pitals and told the people in charge about 
the dispensary and nurses. She was 
quick to see that what was needed at the 
sleeping places were nurses for the night 
who could take the responsibility off those 
in charge, and who could be a calming 
influence on the overwrought men, wom- 
en and children who were all herded to- 
gether. In all, twenty-four nurses were 
needed, including two that were to be 
left at the dispensary at Lincoln Hall. 
Before starting for the District Nursing 
House in Boston that morning, Miss 
Stark, feeling that there would doubtless 
be a need for more nurses before the day 
was over, had called for volunteers from 
various sources, and all through the day 
hearty responses had come, and many 
nurses had volunteered of their own ac- 
cord. Consequently, she was able to 
place twenty-four nurses at the various 
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stations. Fearing that there might be 
trouble for the nurses during the night 
at some of the stations, she arranged with 
the militia to have guards on duty at 
these places. 

The next days brought an increase of 
patients, and new problems to consider. 
Dreadful dressings had to be done by 
the nurses for patients who had been 
hastily attended on the night of the fire 
and had since been neglected. Women 
with miscarriages found shelter and ten- 
der care in the small improvised bedroom, 
and later were carried to the hospitals. 
Patients began to beg for help for sick 
people at home. It was then that Miss 
Stark, with her corps of nurses increased 
by many volunteers, started work in the 
homes where they found others beside 
the sick ones, who needed help in various 
ways. The nurses found the home condi- 
tions peculiarly difficult as three or four 
families were crowded into flats meant 
for one, making scarcely room to work 
in. The contagious patients were par- 
ticularly hard to arrange for, as neither 
the Marine nor Naval Hospital could 
take them in; isolation under the crowded 
conditions was impossible. Although 
there was no epidemic, yet by the fourth 
day after the fire, scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and measles seemed to be increasing, sa 
that a meeting of the Chelsea physicians 
was called. Miss Stark was asked to 
attend, and it was decided to convert 
into contagious wards some of the vot- 
ing booths obtained from Boston. Miss 
Stark was asked to place a nurse in 
charge. She found a volunteer who was 
willing to give her services for a time at 
least. 

In her many visits to the crowded 
sleeping quarters Miss Stark found a 
few crying needs in the way of supplies 
which she bought with funds given to 
her, and then distributed to the various 
stations. She also saw that a large num- 
ber of men, women, and boys were taken 
to the public baths in Boston to have one 
good scrub. Clean clothes were sent 
with each one and the old garments were 
in most instances left behind to be 
burned. 

The number of cases increased from 
eighteen on the first day to seventy-eight 
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on the seventh day. This very. large 
number can be accounted for by the fact 
that four masses+for Easter were held 
that Sunday in Lincoln Hall, and many 
people took this opportunity to have their 
neglected troubles attended to. 

Meanwhile the nurses on night duty 
had gradually been withdrawn and by 
Easter Monday Lincoln Hall was the 
only place where night nurses were kept. 
They were needed here as some of the 
patients came as early as five in the morn- 
ing before they went to their work and 
others after six at night. 

One or more night nurses and two dis- 
trict nurses with one or two volunteers 
were kept busy at the dispensary for 
seventeen days after the fire. During 
that time 437 patients were cared for, 271 
at the dispensary and 166 in their homes. 
With an average of four visits and treat- 
ments to each patient the number of visits 
and treatments can be estimated at 1,748. 

The General Committee for Relief or- 
dered Lincoln Hall closed on April 30, 
eighteen days after the fire. The nurses 
were still busy, the doctors were anxious 
not to have the work stop, money had 
been sent to the District Nursing Asso- 
ciation for nursing work in Chelsea and 
supplies for the work were being contrib- 
uted. So it was decided to find other 
quarters. 

Dr. Elwood Worcester of Emmanuel 
Church had rented a house in the upper 
part of the town for maternity work and 
offered a room in it for the district 
nurses. The offer was accepted gladly 
and one district nurse and one volunteer 
- were left on duty. 

After a few more weeks it was proved 
beyond a doubt that the need of perma- 
nent nursing in Chelsea was urgent. Con- 
sequently, notice of its importance was 
brought to the attention of two intelli- 
gent Chelsea women, who in their turn 
brought the question of establishing dis- 
trict nursing before the committee of 
the Frost Hospital,—the buildings of 
which had been burned. The result of 
this was that on June 15 the Instructive 
District Nursing Association after its 
work of nine weeks withdrew its nurses 
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from Chelsea. In place of them a gradu- 
ate of its training school was installed as 
district nurse under the supervision and 
in the pay of a committee appointed for 
the purpose by the trustees of the Frost 
Hospital. At*the same time the sum of 
$250 which had been given the District 
Nursing Association for this work was 
turned over to the committee. 

In this satisfactory way the work of 
the Boston nurses ended. The Instruc- 
tive District Nursing Association had 
sent its nurses into the city of Chelsea 
when it was in dire need. In spite of the 
hopeless confusion, they had established 
themselves within a few hours in a part 
of the city which afterwards proved to 
be as good a place as they could have 
chosen. By their own ingenuity they 
converted an old gallery into a dispensary 
which served its purpose admirably dur- 
ing all the time it was used. They 
showed themselves ready to meet each 
emergency with coolness and decision 
and were never nonplussed by difficulties. 
They showed infinite tact which was at 
times an invaluable commodity in dealing 
with the many forces which were all 
working in their own way to relieve the 
city. 

Without such a well ordered working 
organization to start with, it is hard to 
see how the nursing work could have 
been done as well as it was. Some of the 
nurses, of course, would have volun- 
teered, and would have done well but 
they never could have worked to as great 
advantage as they did when an organized 
body of nurses, trained to district work, 
stood behind them. The district training 
was, indeed, important, for the volunteers 
showed that, however excellent their 
training, they were not able to under- 
stand and take hold of a situation as 
promptly and satisfactorily as the district 
nurses. 

Does not all this show that, in addition 
to its usefulness in normal times, such an 
organization proves itself of great value 
in emergencies which bring widespread 
sickness and distress, and that it is an 
important asset for every large city? 
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The following letter by Prof. Walter F. 
Willcox of Cornell University regarding the 
proposed National Bureau of Health and the 
relation it should bear to the statistical 
work of the Census Bureau will interest 
many of our readers. It is published with 
the consent of the writer and the recipient, 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University: 

You are deeply interested in the effort to 
secure a better organization and a more 
rapid development in the federal govern- 
ment’s work for public health. For many 
years I have beeh deeply interested in the 
effort to secure a better organization and a 
more rapid development in the statistical 
work of the government. The outlook for 
speedy success in both of these movements 
never seemed so bright as now. There is 
some danger, however, that progress in one 
direction may be dearly purchased by en- 
tailing a setback in the other reform, or at 
least that some of the energy sorely needed 
for pushing each reform may be diverted 
into defensive tactics against a real or fan- 
cied menace from the other. I am certain 
of your interest in the improvement of sta- 
tistical work, and I am anxious to do what 
I can towards the improvement. of public 
health work. The object of this letter is to 
state in outline, and briefly to defend my 
judgment regarding the organization of sta- 
tistical work related to public health which 
is likely to secure the greatest advantage to 
the country. 

The general question is, what should be 
the relation of the Census Bureau to the 
federal government’s work for public health? 
The special question is, Should the division 
of vital statistics of the Census Bureau be 
transferred from that bureau to the pro- 
posed bureau of public health? 

Some hints for an answer to these ques- 
tions may be obtained from the experience 
of American states and of foreign countries. 
The following lists include all American 
states which maintain a board or commis- 
sioner of health and also publish their ‘vital 
statistics with such detail and completeness 
as to lead to their acceptance by the Census 
Bureau. In the first list are included all 
states in which both sorts of reports are 
made from the same office, in the second list 
all states in which both sorts of reports are 
made as separate documents and from sep- 
arate offices 

Combined: California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, New Hamp- 
snire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Vermont. 

Separate: Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode 
Island. 

The District of Columbia is omitted be- 
cause it is more like a city than a state. 
The case of Rhode Island is anomalous. Sep- 
arate reports are made, but by the same per- 
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son who is both secretary of the state board 
of health and registrar of vital statistics. 

Clearly the prevailing practice in Ameri- 
can states is to make the report upon vital 
statistics a part of the report of the state 
board of health. But on the other side it 
must be noticed that no state has made or is 
now making more valuable efforts towards the 
improvement of public health than Massa- 
chusetts, and after many years of study I 
venture to assert without fear of successful 
contradiction that the vital statistics pub- 
lished by the states of Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, and Rhode Island have been of more 
value in the study of health problems than 
the vital statistics published by all the states 
in the other list. They are more accurate, 
they are more detailed, they are far better 
arranged and interpreted. The experience 
of American states testifies that the adminis- 
trative separation of work in vital statistics 
from other work in public health is not in- 
jurious to either and is probably beneficial 
to the proper development of vital statistics. 

In. describing the experience of foreign 
countries I have confined myself to Italy, 
Austria, France, England, Switzerland and 
Germany, the last two countries being of 
especial interest because of the resemblances 
between their government and that of the 
United States. 

In Italy there is a general statistical office 
in the Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce which publishes the decennial 
censuses and the annual volumes of vital 
statistics, and a public health office in the 
Department of the Interior which issues san- 
itary reports. 

Austria has an Imperial Statistical Com- 
mission in the Department of Education 
which publishes both census statistics and 
vital statistics, and a Sanitary Council in 
the Department of the Interior which col- 
lects statistics relating to hygiene. 

In France both the quinquennial census 
reports and the annual volumes on vital sta- 
tistics are published as a part of the Statis- 
tique Générale de la France and emanate 
from the Directorship of Labor in the Minis- 
try of Labor and Social Prevision. Whether 
the public health service in France, like the 
statistical work, has been transferred from 
the Ministry of the Interior to this recently 
created Ministry of Labor and Social Pre- 
vision I have not been able to learn. 

England was the first country that devel- 
oped its vital statistics with a high degree of 
success, and it has a sanitary code as com- 
plete, as precise, and as efficient as any in 
the world. In both respects it has long 
been looked to as a model. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board is the department under 


which both sorts of work are organized.’ The 


General Register Office has immediate charge 
of the decennial censuses and the annual re- 
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ports on vital statistics, but has no direct 
connection, I believe, with the public health 
work proper of the board, that falling to 
ssuch other co-ordinate divisions as the divi- 
ssion of sanitary regulations respecting build- 
ings, the division of sanitary regulations re- 
sspecting sewers, streets, etc., the division of 
medical and hygienic matters, the vaccination 
division, and the division on the hygiene of 
factories. 

In Switzerland the decennial reports on 
the census and the annual reports on vital 
‘statistics are made by the Federal Bureau 
of Statistics in the Department of the In- 
terior. The care for public health in Swit- 
zerland is left mainly to the several cantons. 
What federal supervision is given to the sub- 
ject is exercised through the federal sanitary 
office in the Department of the Interior aided 
‘by a medical commission. 

In Germany the Imperial Statistical Office, 
which probably resembles the American Cen- 
sus Bureau more than any other foreign 
office does, is under the Ministry of the In- 
terior. It reports the results of the regular 
quinquennial censuses, the occasional cen- 
ssuses of occupations and industries, and the 
registration of vital statistics. The German 
Imperial Health Office also is under the Min- 
istry of the Interior. Its power is limited to 
deliberation on health questions and to giv- 
ing advice to the chancellor of the empire. 
It publishes medical statistics. 

The foregoing evidence shows that in the 
leading European countries work on behalf 
of public health and work in vital statistics 
are sometimes, but not always, organized 
under the same department. Even where 
they are so organized, the administrative 
bond between the two is a slight and casual 
one. The evidence shows also that in each 
of these six countries the interrelations be- 
tween census statistics of population and 
vital statistics are numerous and intimate. 
‘The same is true also of most other Euro- 
pean countries. In fact there is not one 
-European country, so far as I know, in 
which the vital statistics have been divorced 
from population or census statistics and inti- 
mately linked with public health work. The 
‘argument from experience is clear and its 
testimony emphatic that such an organiza- 
tion is not desirable. 

Let me turn now to more general consider- 
cations. The test by which to determine 
-whether the division of vital statistics should 
oe retained in the Bureau of the Census or 
transferred to a proposed Bureau of Public 
Health, I take to be this: Which set of re- 
ations is intrinsically and permanently the 
‘more intimate and important, those between 
vital statistics and the other work of the 
‘Census Bureau, or those between vital sta- 
tistics and the other work of a Bureau of 
‘Public Health? To this question only one 
answer is possible. The work in the divi- 

sion of vital statistics is related to the work 
- in the census or population division of the 
Census Bureau in the most manifold and 
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most intricate ways. The whole substruc- 
ture for the work in vital statistics is laid in 
the work of the population division. I ven- 
ture to assert that no country in the world 
is now doing respectable work in both these 
branches of statistics and at the same time 
keeping them apart. 

In the Census Bureau the interrelations of 
these two are constant and intimate. It is 
absolutely necessary that all the compli- 
cated classifications of deaths in the regis- 
tration area, now including more than half 
of the population of the United States, such 
as classifications by sex, by age, by race, by 
place of birth, and by marital. condition, 
classifications all now made in the division 
of vital statistics, should be completely iden- 
tical with similar classifications of the liv- 
ing population made in the population divi- 
sion of the Census Office. It is equally im- 
portant that the geographical classification 
of a death according to the place where it 
occurred as in a given state, county, city or 
town, ward or election district, should agree 
entirely with the geographical classification 
of the living population. If both these con- 
ditions are not met the whole complicated 
system of ratios in which vital statistics cul- 
minates and flowers, is endangered or de- 
stroyed. 

Still further, the living population is 
reported only once in each ten years, the 
deaths are reported for each calendar year. 
For the years between each decennial census 
the living population of each state, county, 
city and town reporting its deaths, must be 
estimated. Such estimates began several 
years ago, and have been continued to the 
present time. They are rapidly superseding . 
all estimates of population made by other of- 
fices, federal or local, and have given our 
American vital statistics a stable foundation 
hitherto lacking. These estimates are made 
as a result of constant interchange of knowl- 
edge and opinion between the geographical 
division, the population division and the di- 
vision of vital statistics in the Census Bu- 
reau. 

These facts show that the three divisions 
form a whole, interlaced in manifold ways. 
If one is taken away, the other two should 
go also. The administrative organization 
would then be somewhat similar to that now 
in force in England. But this is practically 
impossible under American conditions, for 
with the population division must go the 
decennial army of some sixty thousand enu- 
merators, and this army reports about every 
farm as well as about every person in the 
United States. So the agricultural division 
would have to follow the others. 

On the other hand I see no real advantage 
in having the division of vital statistics or- 
ganized in the Bureau of Public Health. The 
proper relation of the two seems to me like 
that between the manufacturing statistics of 
the Census Bureau and the work of the Bu- 
reau of Corporations. To give the Bureau 
of Corporations control over the inquiries 
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now made by the Census Bureau into the 
work of corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce would be almost certain to impair 
the value of those statistical reports and to 
undermine the confidence of the interested 
public in their impartiality. A great sta- 
tistical inquiry must be kept absolutely free 
of all bias and of all suspicion of bias, like 
a referee whose duty it is under instructions 
from a court to make and report findings 
on matters of fact. 

Imagine a federal bureau of health carry- 
ing on a vigorous campaign against the 
admission of the bubonic plague or of chol- 
era into the United States. Conceive the 
danger that the statistics it gave out would 
actually misrepresent the facts, as the sta- 
tistics of local boards of health, published 
under such conditions, have again and again 
misrepresented the facts, or, what is almost 
as bad, that they would be suspected by the 
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It is a striking contrast that Charles Ed- 
ward Russell draws between New York and 
Berlin tenements in the February LHvery- 
body’s: Here crowding, squalor, the “con- 
glomerate of dirt,” ill shapen buildings with 
leaning balconies “bearing their collection 
of dirty beds, dirty blankets, mattresses, rugs 
and rubbish’; there spacious buildings of 


imposing architecture, courts with flowers © 


and playgrounds, balconies roomy enough for 
promenading and “everything clean, airy, 
. bright, roomy,—and quiet.” 

England paid the price for the forty year 
old slums of the Hast End when “there came 
on a war, and the nation had urgent need of 
fighters, and there fell upon it the astound- 
ing discovery that the horrible conditions 
that had robbed Britain of its vitality had 
also robbed Britain of its defenders. These 
chalk-faced, rickety, meagre, nerveless men, 
born in the foul air of slums, ill-nourished, 
ill-conditioned, these melancholy scarecrows 
of the streets,—how could they fight?” 

In New York overcrowding is new but Mr. 
Russell states that “something like 1,500,000 
people dwell in unsanitary tenements. What 
kind of children will they have? What will 
the next generation be?” 

“Some governments seem to exist for the 
passing hour and some to make long and 
sober inspection of the years to come. Of 
those that look forward none seems in delib- 
erate foresight the equal of the government 
of Germany, which plans the Germany of to- 
day no less the Germany of the future. And 
for the sake of the Germany of the future 
and as a coldly practical proposition of busi- 
ness, the German government has considered 
very carefully the physical welfare of the 
masses of its people.” 

Mr. Russell concludes that, “the price of 
a battleship would build sanitary, airy, and 
spacious homes for 20,000 persons; such as- 
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public or a large part of the public, of such 
misrepresentation. 

If it be claimed that the work in vital sta- 
tistics is the basis for scientific health work, 
I admit it. 


operating with a bureau of public health 
better than in the same bureau. In the six 
years that the Census Bureau has existed as 
a permanent office, the number and intimacy 
of its relations with other branches of the 


government have steadily and rapidly in- 


creased. In particular it has amicably di- 
vided the field with the existing Bureau of 


Public Health and Marine Hospital Service 
in such a way as to eliminate duplications of — 


work and to furnish the latter with a sta- 


tistical basis for its present efforts and still 


more for wider attempts at the maintenance 
and improvement of public health. 
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sets as the great insurance companies pos- 
sess would turn all the slums of New York 
into civilized habitations. 

“How about it, brethren? 


“Or shall we say, ‘After us the deluge,’ and — 


wallow on as before, trusting to luck and 
letting our children shift for themselves? 
We shall be dust when the fruit of this tree 


is ripe, but it will be pressed hard to their — 


lips and strange if the flavor be not ashy.” 
we * * 


The most interesting part of Hverybody’s 
Woman’s Invasion has heretofore consisted 
in the real stories of factory and department 
store girls among whom Mrs. Dorr lived 
and worked to furnish the human material 
for Mr. Hard’s series of articles. Coming 
to the higher grades of workers in the Feb- 
ruary issue, the most vivid touches are in- 
evitably lost in a study of census figures, 
but grateful testimony must be borne to Mr. 
Hard’s unique skill in putting flesh and 
clothes on his statistics. “The rise of women 
of the ‘working class’ into the less mechani- 
cal, more intellectual forms of work; the 
entrance of women of the ‘middle class’ into 
the less home-bound, more outside-worldly, 
less academic, more commercial forms of 
work; the gradual mutual approach in in- 
dustry of these two classes of women, one 
of which first won the pay slip (typifying 
independence) and the other first the col- 
lege diploma (typifying intelligence), may 
safely be said to constitute the most remark- 
able, the most unique, fact about working- 
women to-day.” 

Lack of technical skill, among other 
things, has been a great handicap to women’s: 
advance in factory life. But for professional 
and commercial life she is well equipped 
with the requisite intellectual qualities and 
the arts of personal management. Here 


But all experience testifies that — 
this basis can be laid in a separate office co- 
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her chief obstacle is the fact that men re- 
fuse to work under her, due, Mr. Hard be- 
lieves, to her political inequality. “Women 
are in industry to stay,” he says. If the 
ballot is needed for woman’s further ad- 
vance, she’ll get it. She will attend, in any 
event, to “the passage of laws which will 
make industrial work tolerable to a femin- 
ine physique.” 
* * * 

Italy’s Exhausting Emigration is the title 
of an article by Walter Weyl in the Review 
of Reviews for February. Mr. Weyl brings 
out the same facts that appeared in this 
magazine in the series of articles by Antonio 
Mangano on The Effect of Emigration upon 
Italy; that it is in southern Italy where 
““universal poverty is acutely aggravated”; 
that emigration has weakened the growth 
of population; that the dependents, the 
‘women, the children and the aged are left 
behind and that whole towns are in many 
instances practically depopulated. 

It is interesting to know that impover- 
ished as Italy is it is more “densely popu- 
lated than Germany, far more crowded than 
Austria, Switzerland, France, Denmark or 
Hungary. _Save only the small, wealthy 
lands of England, Belgium and Holland, no 
country in all Europe is so congested.” 

And, yet Mr. Weyl believes that “in all 
probability the emigration of South Italians 
to the United States cannot for a long time 
maintain itself at the recent devastating 
level. The well is not exhaustless.” 

The Italians in America will not long keep 
their national identity. ‘They do not and 
will not,’ Mr. Weyl believes, ‘‘constitute an 
important factor in our ethnic constitution. 
Sooner or later, in one generation or two, 
the Italian immigrant must vanish in the 
upgrowing millions of new Americans.” 

The situation in Argentina and Brazil, par- 
ticularly in the former country, is different; 
for in Argentina “may grow up an Ameri- 
ean Italy, in which Spanish is spoken, in 
which the chief bond with the stepmother 
country will be, not political, but commer- 
cial and intellectual, yet still an Italy.” 

Northern Africa, like Argentina and Bra- 
zil may soon compete with this country for 
the Italian emigrant, and Italy herself, is 
drawing her southern countrymen to the 
north. 

* so * 

“The common drinking cup must go,” says 
Good Housekeeping for February. And when 
the reader discovers the dangers that linger 
round the edge of the tin dipper, the kind 
that he used to use in school and the kind 
that perhaps still hangs near the kitchen 
pump at home, he begins to wonder how he 
has lived through it all. For he finds that 
Professor Davison of Lafayette College “re- 
quested ten boys to apply the upper lip to 
pieces of flat, clean glass in the same way 
as they would touch a eup in drinking. 
These glass slips were then given a thor- 
ough microscopic examination, and they 
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showed an average of about one hundred 
human cells or minute bits of skin, and 
seventy-five thousand bacteria, to each slip. 
This from one application to the lip. 

“Going a step further, Professor Davison 
took a thin drinking glass, which for nine 
aays had been in common use in the school. 
By counting the cells present on fifty differ- 
ent areas on the glass he estimated that the 
cup contained over 20,000 cells or bits of dead 
skin. Few of these showed less than ten 
germs clinging to them, and many as high as 
150, while between the cells were thousands 
of germs left by the smears of saliva deposit- 
ed by the drinkers. 

“A cup which had been used in a high 
school for several months without being 
washed was lined inside with a brownish 
deposit. Under the microscope this proved 
to be composed of particles of mud, thous- 
ands of bits of dead skin and millions of 
bacteria, among which were scores of germs 
corresponding in all details to those of tu- 
berculosis. Some of this sediment was in- 
jected under the skin of a healthy guinea 
pig, and in forty hours the animal died. A 
post-morten examination revealed that death. 
was due to the presence of a sufficient num- 
ber of pneumonia germs to cause blood 
poisoning. 

“A second guinea pig inoculated with the 
cup sediment developed tuberculosis. Care- 
ful inquiry proved that several pupils in the 
school from which the cup was taken were 
then sufferers from this dread disease.” 

The evil is not to be dealt with lightly, 
says the author, particularly where hun- 
dreds of school children use the same cup. 
Sanitary drinking fountains and individual 
cups are suggested by Good Housekeeping 
to take the place of the old fashioned germ 
1ined dipper. 

* * * 

In La Follette’s new weekly magazine we 
recognize the kinship of purpose notwith- 
standing a very distinct difference of meth- 
ods. La Follette’s announces its chief task 
to be that of aiding in winning back for 
the people the complete power over govern- 
ment,—national, state and municipal,— 
which has been lost to them by the encroach- 
ments of party machines, corporate and in- 
corporate monopolies, and by the rapid 
growth of immense populations. 

Probably the spirit and method of the new 
magazine are most clearly indicated by the 
contribution to the first number by Lincoln 
Steffens entitled, The Mind of a State, and 
to the second number by William A. White 
on The Kansas Fight. Both are stirring ap- 
peals for genuine self-government. 

Leading articles in later issues are by John 
Mitchell on Stirring Times and John R. Com- 
mons on Trade Schools and University Ex- 
tension for Wisconsin. 

Although CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
keeps clear of partisan politics, or even re- 
form politics, we have no desire to conceal 
our conviction that our own purposes,—the 
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improvement of social conditions and the de- 
velopment of sane and constructive philan- 
thropy,—are dependent, in a large measure, 
upon the courageous and intelligent exercise 
of the powers of self-government, which are 
in abeyance when special privilege controls 
conventions, legislatures or courts. 
* * Bo 


Volume 1, No. 1, of The Hmergency Ser- 
vice, a monthly magazine devoted to health, 
hygiene and first aid, recently appeared. 
The magazine is published in the interests 
of the National Volunteer Emergency Ser- 
vice, with offices in New York city. In the 
foreword, the editor says: “A journal that 
shall appeal to all the people all the time, in 
its mission of developing and fostering a 
knowledge of prompt action in emergency 
involving health and life,—this is what The 
Emergency Service aims to be. Every 
large place of business is the location of ac- 
cidents, either upon the part of employes or 
patrons. Every place where the busy wheel 
of industry draws the deft handed workers 
in its grasp is the scene of numerous acci- 
dents. The National Volunteer Hmergency 
Service will teach the laws of right living 
and right action. It will stand for what is 
best in the life of every community and in 
this great mission it solicits the co-operation 
of every one.” 

The magazine is attractively published 
with illustrations. The editors are James 
Evelyn Pilcher, director general of the Na- 
tional Volunteer Hmergency Service, and 
Franclyn Elbert Davis. 


* * * 


“The old time institution must and shall 
pass away,” Says an editorial in the Orphan- 
age Messenger, published by the New York 
Orphanage Asylum at Hastings-on-Hudson. 
President Roosevelt’s Children’s Conference 
will go a long way towards the abolition of 
those institutions “snugly tucked away in 
quiet corners or fenced around in the great 
cities with high walls where but little of 
this vain world can enter. They are like 
‘the straw and bubble riding quietly at an- 
chor, or slowly revolving in their mimic har- 
bor, undisturbed by the rush of the passing 
current.’ Will the managers of these insti- 
tutions and their staff even know that such 
a conference is being held? These people 
are good,—real good and pious; they con- 
scientiously believe that they are doing 
noble work by keeping the poor orphans 
wrapped up in cotton and oatmeal. But why 
not have a great cloud of witnesses testify 
to this question,—the comparative merits of 
these two methods of caring for the depend- 
ent child,—the institutional and the placing 
out? There are thousands of mature men 
and women all over the country upon whom 
both methods have been tried. This old New 
York Orphanage has hundreds of sons and 
daughters now men and women grown, who 
were here a few years and in private homes 
a few years and who could speak from an ex- 
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perience, which not one in twenty of those 
who are radically partisan on the question 
have had.” 


JOTTINGS 


Child Labor in the Carolinas.—Ralph M. 
Easley, chairman of the executive council of 
the National Civic Federation, informs us 
that one sentence in the article on Child 
Labor in the Carolinas in our issue for Jan- 
uary 30, was misleading. The sentence, 
which was printed under a photograph of 
the cotton mill at High Shoals, N. C., read: 
“Mill running at 8 p. m. Mr. Hine was for- 
bidden to photograph children. This mill 


and one at Atherton, where also photograph- — 


ing was forbidden, are under the manage- 
ment of D. A. Tomkins, treasurer of the 
National Child Labor Commission of the 
National Civic Federation.” 

Mr. Easley asks us to state that Mr. Tom- 
kins is not treasurer and that this is not a 
commission of the National Civic Federation, 
but a joint commission with representatives 
of the National Civic Federation, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

It appears that Mr. Tomkins is not treas- 
urer, but chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of this commission; and that, although 
not a commission of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, the Child Labor Commission was 
organized under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, ‘‘to discuss the ex- 
tent and menace of child labor,” from which 
it was planned “to form a commission to 
make a thorough inquiry into the subject.” 
One meeting was held, in Washington in 
1907, at which time the proposed thorough 
inquiry was set aside and the commission 
decided to wait for government reports on 
the subject. On their publication it “will 
take such practical steps as it deems expe- 
dient.” 

The government report has not yet been 
issued. In the meantime, Mr. Hine, our'staff — 
photographer, acting with the National 
Child Labor Committee, has found, and in- 
delibly preservea with his camera, indica- 
tions of widespread employment of child 
labor in southern mills, as our readers have 
seen. 


Death of Mrs. Mather.—In the death of 
Mrs. Flora Stone Mather, Cleveland loses one 
of her most devoted citizens. There is hardly 
a philanthropic or social organization in the 
city which does not bear testimony to her 
interest in the common welfare. The giving 
of her wealth was the smallest part of her 
contribution. She gave herself freely to 
all social endeavor. Her wise council and 
unselfish service have endeared her to the 
whole community, and the organizations to 
which she gave time and thought have los 
a cherished friend. m 
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NATIONS ACT AGAINST 
THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE 


Chicago is being rudely awakened. to 
the fact “that it is rivalling New York as 
the American clearing house for an in- 
ternational white slave traffic. . The 
League for the Protection of Immigrants 
sought the help of the United States gov- 
ernment in breaking up the trade which 
was boldly carried on without interfer- 
ence from the city Police Department. 
The awakening came from the prosecu- 
tions and convictions immediately fol- 
lowing the initiative of the secretary of 
commerce and labor through the Bureau 
of Immigration, which was vigorously 
carried out by the United States district 
attorney, after he had secured the aid of 
government secret service officers in place 
of the city police. District Attorney 
Sims, after examining 250 girls taken 
from the Chicago houses of ill-repute in 
his search for the aliens among them, 
estimated that not less than 15,000 for- 
eign girls have been imported during the 
past year for immoral purposes. And 
these he holds are a mere fraction of the 
number recruited by betrayal or force 
from our own country. 

The formation of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee for the suppression of 
the traffic prompted the organization ot 
the state branch for Illinois, to grapple 
with the situation centering in Chicago. 
Its first annual meeting held last week 
was an open and effective declaration of 
war against the traffic. Ministers of 
eight principal Protestant denominations 
formed the body of the large audience, 
whic. included many students and pro- 
fessional people, with fewer business men. 
The principal address was by James 
Bronson Reynolds who, in various -in- 
vestigations undertaken for President 
Roosevelt, has had unusual opportunity 


to. inquire. into. the exportation.of Ameri-. 
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can women. to Chinese and: Japanese 
ports, and the importation of Chinese and 
Japanese women to Ameri¢an ports. In 
discussing. the ‘treaty of 1894,’ which; 

though the first international. agreement. 
on. social morality, was ratified. by:thir- 
teen nations, Mr. Reynolds gave Franté 
the credit’ of having :taken the: lead; and’ 
said that ratification’ by Spain and: Russia 
preceded by. four. years. that-of:the::Sent 
ate of the United States. By thisvtreaty: 
national bureaus. for the interchaugeiof: 
information and. correspondence were: 
established, the origin a$ well as the:ex+: 
istence of the traffic is detected, and*its: 
victims are returned to their own: coun-' 
tries. Foreign: governments have en-; 
trusted this: work to their national police.» 
The United States : government’ has: 
charged the Bureau of Immigration with: 
enforcing the provisions of the treaty, 
under’ which a French couple. who: 
jumped their $25,000 bail bond in Chi-: 
cago were arrested, convicted, and im+) 


prisoned on their arrival in France. «i 
While the Japanese government is not» 


one of the treaty powers, it.readily con-:. 
sented to co-operate in. stopping the ex+* 
portation of Japanese women to America! 
for immoral purposes, but its: representa- 
tive inquired whether eAmerica: would: 


prevent the same undesirable emigration « 
to Japan. So many have:thus invaded the®: 
Asiatic ports that, among the natives, » 


“American girl” designates the, inmates»: 
of the disorderly resorts in their foreign 
settlements. 
withdrawal of the protection of American 


citizenship from vicious characters, a‘ di- . 
rect convention with China and Japan for - 


the suppression of the traffic, and a treaty 
providing for co-operation in the’ detec+ 


tion and punishment of those guilty oft 
The assistant state’s attor+\"’ 


promoting it. 


Mr. Reynolds advocated the: 


ney, who had prosecuted most -of ‘stich 


cases brought :up in the: county: courts, « 
estimated that there aré 30,000 women: 
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victims of the social vice in Chicago, 
whose average life in vicious resorts is 
not over five years. Therefore 6,000 re- 
cruits are needed every year. Not more 
tnan twenty per cent voluntarily enter 
the life. Eighty per cent are betrayed, 
entrapped, and sold into it, one-fifth of 
whom are foreigners. 

Licensing social vice was denounced as 
a failure by Ernest A. Bell, secretary of 
the league. Dr. Winfield Scott Hall, pro- 
fessor in the Northwestern University 
Medical School, who has done notable 
service in connection with the Society for 
Social Hygiene, declared that women 
who. voluntarily enter an evil life are “a 
vanishingly small proportion.” From 
the medical point of view, which he force- 
fuly presented, “the single standard” of 
morality is the only protection for both 
sexes, Assent to this has been given by 
20,000 men students whom he has ad- 

‘dressed the past year. Judge Julian W. 
Mack affirmed that if the doctors, teach- 
ers, ministers and parents of the last 
generation had taught the children aright 
the social evil would not have grown to 
such alarming proportions. 

The women’s protest against the white 
slave traffic was voiced by Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin. She reported how the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Raymond Robins, initiat- 
ed the effort to meet and offer friendly 
aid to every immigrant girl or woman on 
arrival in Chicago, and how the League 
for the Protection of Immigrants is car- 
rying out this work in direct co-operation 
with the commissioners of immigration 
at the ports of entry, who supply the 
league with the name and destination of 
every immigrant girl or woman bound 
for Chicago. 

Vigilance is being exercised abroad to 
safeguard emigrants to America and 
even to check emigration on account of 
the white slave peril. In all the Roman 
Catholic churches in Ireland on the first 
Sunday in February a letter from the 
bishops. was read, which will be repeated 
on the first Sundays in March and April, 
warning the people “‘not to be lured by the 
enticements of letters from America,” 
and asserting that “the best friends of the 
Irish people in America concur in ad- 
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vising against emigration.” The priests 
were directed to warn youthful emigrants, 
especially girls, against strangers on 
ships and at landing. 


SECRETARY STRAUS 
ON TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 


Secretary Straus in the annual report 
of his department deals at length with the 
importation of women for immoral pur- 
poses. He recommends to Congress a 
great strengthening of our laws against 
the traffic and the withdrawal of the pro- 
tection. which those engaged in it are 
seeking by claiming citizenship and mar- 
rying their victims. 

There is encouragement in the prac- 
tical effects of an aroused public senti- 
ment at the points of greatest peril at 
home and abroad and from the effective 
operation of the international treaty. All 
the judges and prosecuting attorneys, 
however, insist that eternal vigilance 
upon. the part of all good citizens in 
country, town and city is the only safe- 
guard against the traffic in women. 

He urges the passage of laws “to 


‘penalize the importation of women and 


girls and to make it a felony or misde- 
meanor, punishable by imprisonment for 
an alien once deported from the United 
States as a procurer of women or as an 
immoral woman to return to the United 
States, and to deport such alien at the 
expiration of the term of imprisonment.” 
He regards it as necessary to add to the 
naturalization act a provision that the 
marriage of an alien woman to an Ameri- 
can citizen shall not be regarded as con- 
ferring upon such woman the rights and 
privileges of citizenship in this country, 
unless she is a person of good moral 
character. No limit of time should be 
fixed to which the government should be 
restricted in its procedure for the de- 
portation of such characters. 


THE NEEDS OF 
THE COUNTRY 


The Commission on Country Life, in 
its report made to the president and by 
him transmitted to Congress, finds three 
main needs on which there was general 
agreement at the thirty meetings attend- 
ed by farmers from forty states, and in 
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the 120,000 answers received to its ques- 
tionnaire. The country needs _ bette: 
transportation, chiefly good roads; better 
schools, such as will fit boys and girls 
for rural life; and better organization, 
both social and business. 

The full text of the report is not yet 
available, but the keynote of the abstract 
prepared by the commission lies in devis- 
ing means to keep the young man on the 
farm. The means are economic. The 
country school is to make a resourceful, 
successful farmer of him. The farm is 
to be made more attractive than the city 
by holding out prices for his crops higher 
than the city wages which draw him. 
Roads are to be improved not only to 
save horseflesh, but in order that the mire 
and jolts of the ride to town may not dis- 
courage his return. Co-operative selling 
is to give him a hand in affairs, a fre- 
quent opportunity to meet his neighbors, 
and the profits which now go to the 
middleman. 

Advocates of co-operation must feel 
that the report will give great impetus 
to their movement and that still more 
momentum will come from the presi- 
dent’s accompanying letter which de- 
clares that “the co-operative plan is the 
best plan of organization wherever men 
have the right spirit to carry it out.” 
Mr. Nelson has frequently pointed out in 
these and other pages that co-operation 
is growing rapidly in the United States 
and has already reached a magnitude not 
commonly appreciated. It may be, some 
day, that fifty cent eggs will be due to a 
control by co-operation instead of a cor- 
ner by a corporation, and that some other 
president may feel called upon to appoint 
a commission on city consumers. 

The report does not indicate that radi- 
cal changes of any kind are needed. The 
need is for a development and improve- 
ment of existing agencies and institu- 
tions. It does bring out strikingly the 
similarity of city and country problems. 
Substitute “rapid transit” for “better 
transportation”; ‘vocational training” 
for “better schools’; and “trade union- 
ism,” “fraternal orders,” “co-operative 
stores,” “civic leagues’ and “women’s 
clubs” for “better organization” and the 
rural problem is seen to be different from 
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the municipal problem only in degree. 
It was pointed out long ago that the 
farmer has a direct responsibility for 
city conditions and city government 
through the cleanliness of his dairy and 
the honesty of’ the men he sends to the 
legislature to vote on city bills. The re- 
port emphasizes further kinship in show- 
ing that the farmer’s own problems differ 
from the townsman’s only in their sim- 
pler form. If for no other reason, the 
commission is notable for thus pointing 
out the fundamental similarity of Ameri- 
can life in town and country. 


ADVANCE TO 
BE BY CO-OPERATION 


Before the appointment of the commis- 
sion there had been general agreement 
among students of rural needs, that there 
was a threefold problem: how to increase 
the productiveness of the soil, how to im- 
prove the business side of farming, and 
how to render farm life socially attract- 
ive. On the first point, it is held, little 
need be done. The work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of state and 
local organizations and colleges, has been 
so intelligent and so widespread, that the 
soil in great areas is producing now 
larger and better crops than it ever has 
before. The knowledge ready at hand 
must be more widely diffused, but that 
is coming about almost of itself. The 
work done by these departments and by 
the industrious congressman with his 
packages of free seeds, need only to be 
broadened by extension courses, and the 
trick is done. The government's recla- 
mation service, and the big new move- 
ment for conservation of natural re- 
sources have a large share in this, both 
in their immediate effects and in their 
educational features. The two remain- 
ing points,—better business methods and 
social organization,—are to come, the 
abstract of the report seems strongly to 
imply, through collective bargaining in 
co-operative ventures. - 

As to conditions, the report finds that 
“there never has been a time when the 
American farmer was as well off as he 
is to-day, when not only his earning pow- 
er, but the comforts and advantages he 
may secure are considered: ‘There has 
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been a complete and fundamental change 
in our whole economic system within the 
past century.” But in spite of this, ag- 
riculture is not so profitable as the labor 
and energy invested demand, and social 
conditions in the country’ are far short 
of their possibilities. “There is an ab- 
sence of any adequate system of agricul- 
tural credit, a shortage of labor often 
complicated by intemperance among 
workmen; a lack of institutions and in- 
centives that tie the laboring man to the 
soil; the life of the farm woman is bur- 
densome and narrow; there is need of 
adequate supervision of public health. 
The farmer is handicapped by the specu- 
lative holding of lands and monopolistic 
control of streams and forests, waste of 
our natural resources and by restraint of 
trade.” 

As an immediate program, the com- 
mission suggests “a comprehensive plan 
for an exhaustive survey of all the con- 
ditions that surround the business of 
farming and the people who live in the 
country, in order to take stock of our 
resources and to supply the farmer with 
knowledge. Each state college of agri- 
culture should organize as soon as prac- 
ticable a complete department of college 
extension. 
conferences on rural progress designed 
to unite the interests of education, or- 
ganization and religion, should be held. 
There is need for young people of quality, 
energy, capacity, aspiration and convic- 
tion, who will live in the open country 
as permanent residents on farms, or as 
teachers, or in other useful fields, and 
who, while developing their own business 
or affairs to the greatest perfection, will 
still have unselfish interest in the welfare 
of their communities.” 

The president recommends that Con- 
gress appropriate $25,000 to enable the 
commission to digest the material it has 
collected and to collect and’ to digest 
much more that is within its reach. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 
MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE 


On the coldest night of last winter 
when the New York Department of Pub- 
lic Charities had its hands full finding a 
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night’s lodging for homeless men, some 
650 persons received shelter and food 
in the old lodging house and in impro- 
vised quarters. The new Municipal Lodg- 
ing House. at the foot of East Twenty- 
fifth street, formally opened on February 
15, will accommodate 1,000 wayfarers if 
such a demand is ever made. It is still a 
matter of conjecture whether or not the 
better accommodations of the new house 
will attract more men than have hereto- 
fore been kept in the old quarters. Supt. 
W. C. Yorke believes that the new build- 
ing is large enough to meet any emer- 
gency like that of a year ago, while others. 
equally familiar with the situation think 
that with the disappearing prospect of a 
night in the morgue, the new hotel-like 
lodging house will draw men who would 
not ask for city lodgings under the old 
conditions. 

The house, which has been under con- 
struction since 1906, is 2 six-story build- 
ing, one hundred feet front and about 
ninety feet in depth. The basement con- 
tains the shower baths for men, the steam 
and formaldehyde disinfecting plant, the 
laundry and clothes rooms, the vacuum 
sweeping machinery and the fan room 
for improving the ventilation. 

On the first floor are the executive of- 
fices of Superintendent Yorke and _ his 
assistants, the reception rooms for men 
and women, at separate ends of the 
house, and the kitchen and dining rooms 
for men. 

The second floor is for women. 
from fifty to 100 can be cared for. 

The third, fourth and fifth stories are 
the men lodgers’ dormitories, and have 
capacity for at least seven hundred in- 
mates. On the sixth floor are the dormi- 
tories and rooms for the paid and the 
unpaid help, while on the roof are a 
storeroom, and a day room for the em- 
ployes. 

The new house cost the city upwards 
of $400,000. The older lodging house 
at 398 First avenue, which was opened 
in 1896, is leased. It can accommodate 
three hundred lodgers at most. 

The disinfecting plant in the new 
building is said to be the largest and most 
complete of its kind in the world. The 
clothing is placed on forms and wheeled 
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into the large retorts on cars. In every 
respect the sanitary arrangements of the 
house are perfect. The lodgers leave all 
their clothing in the basement, where 
they take their baths, and go up to the 
dormitories in night gowns and socks, 
thereby preventing the introduction of 
vermin and disease into the dormitories. 


WHERE SOUTHERN 
STUDENTS DISAGREE 


For lack of all official data concerning 
child labor in South Carolina, extraordi- 
nary interest attaches to the contradictory 
statements of southern men in the Janu- 
ary issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly 
and in the issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for January 30. Where au- 
thoritative reports are absent, personal 
observations, however contradictory, are 
at a premium. 

The subjects considered are the laws of 
the state and the mill of the Victor Manu- 
facturing Company at Greer’s. William 
P. Few, dean and professor of English 
literature at Trinity College, Durham, 
S. C., describes The Constructive Phil- 
anthropy of a Southern Cotton Mill. We 
read his words with eager attention be- 
cause our curiosity has never been sated 
by study of that state census, report of 
the state factory inspector, or state su- 
perintendent of public education, none of 
which yet exists in South Carolina. 

Perhaps it may be by reason of the 
absence of these official sources that Dean 
Few ventures the statement, “the legisla- 
tion of the state affecting labor and capi- 
tal has been in the main conservative and 
wise.” 

Investors of sensitive conscience (and 
their number is fortunately increasing 
visibly from year to year) may well hesi- 
tate to invest in industries about which 
public opinion in their own section of the 


-country is so divided as these articles in- 


dicate. Yet authoritative data upon which 
investors might make up their minds 
intelligently are withheld by the state and 
the nation. Not only is the state govern- 
ment silent, but we have had no bulletins 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor containing the informa- 
tion gathered during the past eighteen 
months about the conditions of labor of 
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women and children. Belated informa- 
tion is of trifling value if, indeed, it 
escapes the fate of most belated informa- 
tion, that of becoming actual misinforma- 
tion. 

The welfare work of the Victor com- 
pany seems to be broad and well planned. 
It includes “a commodious church build- 
ing,” a club and a library with public 
lectures and entertainments. There are 
playgrounds and the mill property is set 
out with grass and trees. There is even 
“a pasture free of charge for the use of 
all families that have cows.” With all 
of this we can have no quarrel. It is 
as good social as it is business practice. 


MILL WORK AND 
WELFARE WORK 


The part hard to understand,—espe- 
cially hard as coming from an academic 
and presumably fair-minded source,—re- 
lates to the mill children. “The mill 
maintains for nine months in the year 
a kindergarten and a school that offer 
instruction in four grades.” ‘The teach- 
ers canvass thoroughly the homes of the 
village children of school age, and 
everything short of a compulsory law is 
done to bring all the children into the 
school.” “Wisely managed and well 
taught, this school affords excellent 
opportunities for an elementary educa- 
tion.” “No obligation to create these 
opportunities” rests on the mill, we are 
told. “But the mill does owe its employes 
certain primary duties. It is in common 
honesty bound to pay a living wage, to 
consider the interests of the laborer as 
important as the interests of the stock- 
holder. The operatives are well 
paid. The wage is higher than the wage 
paid the ordinary day laborer in the com- 
munity. The age limit and the working 
hours are humane and reasonable.” 

This is the same Victor Mill of which 
A. J. McKelway, another southerner, 
wrote in CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS 
for January 30: “At the Victor Mill one 
of the children confessed to the age of 
ten, another to the age of eight, and five 
children out of eight examined were un- 
able to read or write. The report of Mr. 
Seddon was confirmed by an independent 
investigation made later in the year by 
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A. H. Uim, who says of the Victor Mill: 
‘IT stood at the gate of the mill and 
watched the children come out at noon. 
I saw several, at least seven or eight, who 
could not have been twelve years old. 
I saw several sad cases of little girls from 
twelve to fourteen, who had evidently 
from their stooped appearance and stupid 
countenances been working in the mills 
for several years.’ ” 

Of the school which Dean Few praises, 
Mr. McKelway wrote: “He (Mr. Ulm) 
found the school attendance to be 132, 
which means that out of a community of 
about 3,000, one child out of every twen- 
ty-three of the population attends school, 
or about one-fifth of the average of the 
state as a whole, including Negroes. It 
was noticeable that fewer than a dozen 
who appeared to be as old as twelve were 
attending school.” 

The age limit which Dean Few finds 
“humane and reasonable,” is twelve 
years, except for children of widows or 
‘crippled parents who may go to work 
at any age. Mr. Seddon found one of 
seven who had been at work eighteen 
months. The hour limit is sixty a 
week,—a ten hour day, six days a week, 
day or night, for men, women and chil- 
dren. There is no factory inspection and 
if the experience of other states counts 
for anything, the limits of hours and ages 
are dead letters. 

Dean Few’s praise of well-managed 
welfare work is fair, and it is fair, too, 
that we should be told about it at this 
time when the eyes of “the reformers” 
and “the vague theories of idealists,” 
which he deplores, are fixed on the 
South. As he says, “the increasing fac- 
tory population of the South is creating 
hard problems that must be worked out 
or the whole people will suffer.” The 
whole people are suffering now; such 
statements as Dean Few’s, praising 
schools which fail of their opportunity to 
reach more than a handful of the chil- 
dren of an illiterate state, putting the 
stamp of college approval on a law and a 
public opinion which send little children 
to work in a cotton mill in exchange for 
entertainments and free cow pastures, 
only exasperate the whole people and 
retard a realization of that “village, the 
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home of a busy, contented, healthy and 
happy people,” which, he says, is his 
ideal. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 
IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


“A new departure in the scientific in- 
vestigation of popular education” is the 
characterization that Supt. W. H. Max- 
well makes of the report “on the causes 
of retardation” which has been submitted 
to the New York Department of Educa- 
tion. The investigation was made by 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
president of the Playground Association 
of America. It will be included in the 
superintendent’s annual report, advance 
sheets of a portion of which have been 
issued. 

Perhaps the most striking result of 
the investigation, which includes the 
records of fifteen schools in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the city, is that physical 
defects play a much smaller part in re- 
tardation than is usually supposed; in 
fact defective vision is the only handicap 
more prevalent among retarded children 
than among those of normal age. Super- 
intendent Maxwell believes, however, 
that “in view of the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of the physical examinations hither- 
to conducted by the Department of 
Health, too much stress should not be 
laid on this finding.” 

Among the 19,328 children, whose rec- 
ords were studied, only 9,489 had records 
complete enough to give the date of first 
entering school. Of these, some were 
found to have been in school ten or even 
eleven years without reaching the eighth 
grade. The average number of trans- 
fers for each child, among the children 
of normal age, was found to be .g5. 
Among those above normal age it was 
1.18; 7,608 children were given physical 
examinations by the Board of Health. 


Children in the lower grades apparent- 


ly have more physical defects that those 
in the upper grades, for in the first grade 
there were found to be about 2.5 defects 
for each child and in the eighth grade 
there were 1.3. The defects, except bad 
eyesight, decrease with age. Forty per 
cent of the fourteen year old children had 
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enlarged glands, and only six per cent 
of those fifteen years old. Twenty-five 
per cent of the seven year old children 
had adenoids, while only three per cent 
of the fifteen year old children were so 
afflicted. Among those eight years old 
17.5 per cent had defective vision and 
among the fourteen year olds 27.7 had 
bad eyesight. “Whether the increasing 
absence of physical ailments, and subse- 
quently improved physical condition in 
children as they grow older and advance 
through the grades, is the result of the 
survival of the fittest, or of the regular 
discipline, intellectual, moral and physi- 
cal, of the schools, or of both causes re- 
mains to be determined,” says Superin- 
tendent Maxwell. 

Mr. Ayres found the smallest per cent 
of retardation, 16.6, among the Germans; 
the next best showing was by the Ameri- 
cans, 19.6, followed by the Russians with 
22.9 and the Irish with 29.5; the Italians 
showed decidedly the highest percentage 
of retardation. Of each one hundred re- 
tarded children the report states that 
thirty are kept back because of late en- 
trance, thirteen because of late entrance 
and slow progress and the remaining 
fifty-seven because of slow progress. 

Superintendent Maxwell concludes 
that since forty-three per cent of the 
pupils were found to be kept back be- 
cause of late or delayed entrance to 
school, the compulsory education law 
should be amended so that children 
should be required to go to school at least 
at seven years of age, if not at six. He 
believes that superintendents, principals, 
and teachers should take every precaution 
possible to see that injurious transfers 
be discontinued. He recommends that 
principals should take every advantage 
of the authority conferred upon them to 
organize special classes for older chil- 
dren where they may advance more rap- 
idly. He urges the necessity for inves- 
tigation and states that “if we are to leg- 
islate and act intelligently in order to 
cure this crying evil of retardation, we 
must make certain of its causes by just 
investigations. I urgently recommend, 
therefore, that an assistant, thoroughly 


equipped by training and experience to 
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conduct such investigations, be appointed 
as a member of the city superintendent’s 
staff.” 


AN OBJECT LESSON 
FROM THE ANTIPODES 


From time to time reports of the find- 
ings of the medical inspectors in the pub- 
lic schools find their way into print. 
They usually show that from sixty to 
eighty per cent of all children are suf- 
fering from physical defects. These ter- 
rifying statistics have given rise in some 
quarters to the conviction that our 
schools are filled with physical wrecks, 
or else that they are inspected by incom- 
petent physicians. The feeling has been 
general that something is wrong with the 
returns,—that figures will lie or that liars 
will figure. 

The real trouble has been that in our 
Statistics of the medical inspector of 
schools we have not yet learned to dis- 
criminate between defects. We _ note 
them all from pediculosis to tuberculosis, 
and, as the perfect human animal is ex- 
ceedingly rare, the grand total of defects 
is appallingly large. 

They do it differently in Tasmania. 
From that far-off land there has just 
arrived a copy of the report, of the work 
of the medical branch of the Education 
Department for 1907-08. It tells of the 
work done in a clear, intelligible fashion 
and with a sane and simple system of sta- 
tistics that might well serve as models for 
our own departments of medical inspec- 
tion. 

Instead of simply giving totals of the 
defects noted as is the practice in most 
of our reports, it gives the number of 
defects of each kind and the number of 
such a nature that they interfere or are 
liable to interfere in the near future with 
educational progress. These are noted 
under the heading “I. E. P.” which 
means interfering with educational prog- 
ress. Figures are given for city schools 
and country schools and by grades. 

Interesting features are noted under 
both of these heads. In general the city 
children are found to be decidedly more 
defective than those in the country. 
They have poorer eyesight, poorer hear- 
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ing and more serious cases of adenoid 
growths; they are more commonly afflict- 
ed with spinal curvature, defective 
speech, heart disease and anaemia. 


THE PRESIDENT ON 
CARE OF CHILDREN 


On February 15, for the first time in 
our history, the president sent to Con- 
gress a special message dealing with de- 
pendent children. Last week the bill to 
establish a Children’s Bureau was report- 
ed out of committee in both houses of 
Congress. The report of the President’s 
Commission on Country Life, also pre- 
sented last week, makes the betterment of 
county schools one of its three main 
recommendations. Important child labor 
laws are being urged in fifteen state legis- 
latures. Playground legislation is before 
scores of city councils. Medical inspec- 
tion of school children is growing so rap- 
idly that it will shortly be the rule in 
ities. of every size. Thecare of the 
child is one of the conspicuous subjects 
of the year. 

The president’s message includes a full 
text of the proceedings of the White 
House Conference on Children, which 
are thus made a public document. The 
proposed Children’s Bureau is strongly 
recommended, and the president urges 
Congress to set an immediate good ex- 
ample to the whole country by adopting 
for the District of Columbia and for all 
federal territory, four of the conference 
recommendations needed to complete its 
child-caring methods: requiring approval 
by the Board of Charities for the incor 
poration of child-caring agencies or 
amendments to their charters, and pro- 
hibiting such work to other than duly in- 
corporated agencies; inspection of all 
such agencies by the Board of Charities; 
supervision by the Board of Education 
of the school work in institutions for 
children; legal requirement that child- 
caring agencies adopt adequate methods 
of investigation, make permanent rec- 
ords of all children under their care, and 
exercise faithful personal supervision 
over them. 

The 93,000 children in orphanages and 
children’s homes throughout the country, 
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the 50,000 placed or boarded out in pri- 
vate homes and the 25,000 in institutions 
for juvenile delinquents, “each repre- 
sents either a potential addition to the 
productive capacity and the enlightened 
citizenship of the nation, or, if allowed 
to suffer from neglect, a potential addi- 
tion to the destructive forces of the com- 
munity,” the president says. The con- 
clusions adopted unanimously at the 
White House Conference (published in 
our issue for January 30) “constitute a 
wise, constructive and progressive pro- 
gram of child-caring work. If given full 
effect by the proper agencies, existing 
methods and practices in almost every 
community would be profoundly and ad- 
vantageously modified. More significant 
even than the contents of the declarations 
is the fact that they were adopted with- 
out dissenting vote and with every dem- 
onstration of hearty approval on the part 
of all present. They constitute a stand- 
ard of accepted opinion by which each 
community should measure the adequacy 
of its existing methods and to which each 
community should seek to conform its 
legislation and its practice.” James E. 
West, secretary of the conference, has 
sent out 5,000 copies of the proceedings 
in small quantities, and has requests for 
25,000 more in large quantities. Homer 
Folks, Thomas M. Mulry and Mr. West 
have been asked by the president to per- 
fect a permanent organization, and a 
letter has been sent to all governors of 


states asking them to see that the conclu- — 
sions are put before all boards and other — 
bodies and individuals interested in chil- — 


dren. 
The keynote of the conference, as Mr. 
Roosevelt points out, lay in these words: 


“Home life is the highest and finest prod- — 


uct of civilization. Children should not 
be deprived of it except for urgent and 
compelling reasons.” 

In urging Congress to pass the bill 
establishing the Children’s Bureau, the 
president briefly recounts the arguments 
used at the hearing as reported in our 
issue for February 6, and strongly up- 
holds not only the need for such infor- 
mation as the proposed bureau would col- 
lect and make public, but “the unques- 
tioned right of research in such vital mat- 


; 
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ters,” by the national government, which 
“is the only agency which can effectively 
conduct such general inquiries.” 

To secure the passage of the Children’s 
Bureau bill in these last tumultuous days 
of the session is a most difficult task, but 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
which has led the forces working for it, 
has managed the thing admirably, both 
in committee hearings and in bringing 
convincing testimony to the attention of 
members of both houses through per- 
sonal interviews and floods of. letters 
from constituents. 

The messages of President Roosevelt 


have been unique in their discussion and 


recommendation of sound social legisla- 
tion. All the regular and some of the 
special messages have contained matter 
distinctly of a nature to demand favor- 
able comment from this, a magazine of 
constructive philanthropy. It is note- 
worthy that this latest message, near the 
close of his long administration, should 
be a plea for adequate and intelligent 
care of dependent children and for the 
collection of information on “all matters 
that pertain to the welfare of children 
and child life.” 


A PROGRAM OF 
CHILD-CARING WORK 


The conclusions of the White House 
Conference have been printed in brief in 
an earlier issue. They form a docu- 
ment of such interest and ‘significance 
that they are here reprinted in full, as 
submitted to President Roosevelt in the 
form of a letter signed by Hastings H. 
Hart, Edmond J. Butler, Julian W. Mack, 
Homer Folks and James E. West: 


Having been invited by you to participate 
in a Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children, held at Washington, D. C., Janu 
ary 25-26, 1909, and having considered at 
the sessions of such conference the various 
phases of the subject as stated in the memor- 
andum accompanying your letter of invita- 
tion, and such others as have been brought 
before us by the Executive Committee, we de- 
sire to express the very great satisfaction 
felt by each member of this conference in 
the deep interest you have taken in the well- 
being of dependent children. The proper 
eare of destitute children has indeed an im- 
portant bearing upon the welfare of the na- 
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tion. We now know so little about them 
as not even to know their number, but we 
know that there are in institutions about 
93,000, and that many additional thousands 
are in foster or boarding homes. As a step, 
therefore, in the conservation of the produc- 
tive capacity of the people, and the preserva- 
tion of high standards of citizenship, and 
also because each of these children is entitled 
to receive humane treatment, adequate care, 
and proper education, your action in calling 
this conference, and your participation in its 
opening and closing sessions, will have, we 
believe, a profound effect upon the weil-being 
of many thousands of children, and upon the 
lation as a whole. 

Concerning the particular objects to which 
you called attention in the invitation to this 
conference, and the additional subjects 
brought before us by the Executive Commit- 
tee, our conclusions are as follows: 


HOME CARE 


1. Home life is the highest and finest pro- 
duct of civilization. It is the great molding 
force of mind and of character. Children 
should not be deprived of it except for ur- 
gent and compelling reasons. Children of 
parents of worthy character, suffering from 
temporary misfortune, and children of rea- 
sonably efficient and deserving mothers who 
are without the support of the normal bread- 
winner, should, as a rule, be kept with their 
parents, such aid being given aS may be nec- 
essary to maintain suitable homes for the 
rearing of the children. This aid should be 
given by such methods and from such 
sources as may be determined by the general 
relief policy of each community, preferably 
in the form of private charity, rather than of 
public relief. Except in unusual circum- 
stances, the home should not be broken up 
for reasons of poverty, but only for consid- 
erations of inefficiency or immorality. 


PREVENTIVE WORK 


2. The most important and valuable phil- 
anthropic work is not the curative, but the 
preventive; to check dependency by a thor- 
ough study of its causes and by effectively 
remedying or eradicating them, should be 
the constant aim of society. Along these 
lines we urge upon all friends of children 
the promotion of effective measures, includ- 
ing legislation, to prevent blindness; to 
check tuberculosis and other diseases in 
dwellings and work places, and injuries in 
hazardous occupations; to secure compensa- 
tion or insurance so as to provide a family 
income in case of sickness, accident, death, 
or invalidism of the breadwinner; to pro- 
mote child-labor reforms, and generally, to 
improve the conditions surrounding child 
life. To secure these ends we urge efficient 
co-operation with all other agencies for so- 
cial betterment. 
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HOME FINDING 


8. As to the children who for sufficient 
reasons must be removed from their own 
homes, or who have no homes, it is desir- 
able that, if normal in mind and body, and 
not requiring special training, they should 
be cared for in families whenever practi- 
cable. The carefully selected foster home is 
for the normal child the best substitute for 
the natural home. Such homes should be se- 
lected by a most careful process of investi- 
gation, carried on by skilled agents, through 
personal investigation, and with due regard 
to the religious faith of the child. After 
children are placed in homes, adequate visi- 
tation, with careful consideration of the phy- 
sical, mental, moral, and spiritual training 
and development of each child, on the part 
of the responsible home-finu.ng agency, is 
essential. : 

It is recognized that for many children 
foster homes without payment for board are 
not practicable immediately after the chil- 
dren become dependent, and that for chil- 
dren requiring temporary care only the free 
home is not available. For the temporary, 
or more or less permanent, care .of such 
children different methods are in use, no- 
tably the plan of placing them in, families, 
paying for their board, and the plan of in- 
stitutional care. Contact with family life 
is preferable for these children, as well as 
for other normal children. It is necessary 
however, that a large number of-carefully 
selected boarding homes be found if these 
children are to be cared for in families. The 
extent to which such families can be found 
should be ascertained by careful inquiry and 
experiment in each: locality. Unless and un- 
til such homes are found, the ‘use of institu- 
tions is necessary. 


COTTAGE SYSTEM 


4. So far as it may be found necessary 
temporarily or permanently to care for cer- 
tain classes of children in institutions, these 
institutions should be conducted on the cot- 
tage plan, in order that routine and imper- 
sonal care may not unduly suppress individ- 
uality and initiative. The cottage unit 
should not be larger than will permit ef- 
fective personal relations between the adult 
caretaker or caretakers of each cottage and 
each child therein. Twenty-five is sug- 
gested as a desirable cottage unit, subject 
to revision in the light of further experience 
in the management of cottage institutions. 
The cottage plan is probably somewhat more 
expensive, both in construction and in main- 
tenance, than the congregate system. It is 
so, however, only because it secures for the 
children a larger degree of association with 
adults, and a nearer approach to the con- 
ditions of family life, which are required 
for the proper molding of childhood. These 
results more than justify the increased out- 
lay, and are truly economical. Child-caring 
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agencies, whether supported by public or 
private funds, should by all legitimate 
means press for adequate financial support. 
Inferior methods should never be accepted 
by reason of lack of funds without continu- 
ing protest. Cheap care of children is ulti- 
mately enormously expensive, and is un- 
worthy of a strong community. Existing 
congregate institutions should so classify 
their inmates and segregate them into groups 
as to secure as many of the benefits of the 
cottage system as possible, and snould look 
forward to the adoption of the cottage type 
when new buildings are constructed. 

The sending of children of any age or 
class to almshouses is an unqualified evil, 
and sheuld be forbidden everywhere by law, 
with suitable penalty for its violation. 


INCORPORATION 


5. To engage in the work of caring for 
needy children is to assume a most serious 
responsibility, and should, therefore, be per- 
mitted only to those who are definitely or- 
ganized for the purpose, who are of suitable 
character, and possess, or have reasonable 
assurance of securing, the funds needed for 
their support. The only practicable plan of 
securing this end is to require the approval, 
by a State Board of Charities or other body 
exercising similar powers of the incorpora- 
tion of all child-caring agencies, including 


_the approval of any amendments of the char- 


ter of a benevolent corporation, if it is to 
include child-caring work; ana by forbidding 
other than duly incorporated agencies to 
engage in the care of needy children. 


STATE INSPECTION 


6. The proper training of destitute chil- 
dren being essential to the well-being of the 
state, it is a sound public policy that the 
state, through its duly authorized represen- 
tative, should inspect the work of all agen- 
cies which care for dependent children, 
whether by institutional or by home-finding 
methods, and whether supported by public 
or private funds. Such inspection should be 
made by trained agents, should be thorough, 
and the results thereof should be reported 
to the responsible authorities of the institu- 
tion or agency concerned. The information 
so secured should be confidential, not to be 
disclosed except by competent authority. 


INSPECTION OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 


7. Destitute children at best labor under 
many disadvantages, and are deprived in 
greater or less degree of the assistance and 
guidance which parents afford their own 
children. It is important, therefore, that 
such children be given an education which 
will fit them for self-support and for the 
duties of citizenship, and the state should 
provide therefor. In order that this educa- 
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tion may be equal to that afforded by the 
schools attended by the other children of the 
community, it is desirable that the educa- 
tion of children in orphan asylums and other 
Similar institutions or placed in families 
should be under the supervision of the edu- 
cational authorities of the state. 


FACTS AND RECORDS 


8. The proper care of a child in the cus- 
tody of a child-caring agency, as well as the 
wise decision as to the period of his reten- 
tion and ultimate disposition to be made of 
him, involve a knowledge of the character 
and circumstances of his parents, or surviv- 
ing parent, and near relatives, both before 
and at the time the child becomes dependent, 
and subsequently. One unfortunate feature 
of child-caring work hitherto is the scanty 
information available as to the actual ca- 
reers of children who have been reared un- 
der the care of charitable agencies. This 
applies both to imstitutions, which too fre- 
quently lose sight of the children soon after 
they leave their doors, and home-finding 
agencies, which too frequently have failed 
to exercise supervision adequate to enable 
them to judge of the real results of their 
work. It is extremely desirable that, taking 
all precautions to prevent injury or embar- 
rassment to those who have been the sub- 
jects of charitable care, the agencies which 
have been responsible for the care of chil- 
dren should know to what station in life 
they attain and what sort of citizens they 
become. Only in this manner can they form 
a correct judgment of the results of their ef- 
forts. 

We believe, therefore, that every child- 
caring agency should— 

(a) Secure full information concerning 
the character and circumstances of the par- 
ents and near relatives of each child in 
whose behalf application is made, through 
personal investigation by its own represen- 
tative, unless adequate information is sup- 
plied by some other reliable agency. 

(b) Inform itself by personal investiga- 
tion at least once each year of the circum- 
stances of the parents of children in its 
charge, unless the parents have been legally 
deprived of guardianship, and unless this in- 
formation is supplied by some other respon- 
sible agency. 

(c) Exercise supervision over children un- 
der their, care until such children are legally 
adopted, are returned to their parents, at- 
tain their majority, or are clearly beyond the 
need of further supervision. 

(d) Make a permanent record of all infor- 
mation thus secured. 


PHYSICAL CARE 


9. The physical condition of children who 
become the subjects of charitable care has 
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received inadequate consideration. Hach 
child received into the care of such an 
agency should be carefully examined by a 
competent physician, especially for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether such peculiar- 
ities, if any, as the child presents may be 
due to any defect of the sense organs or to 
other physical defect. Both institutions and 
placing-out agencies should take every pre- 
caution to secure proper medical and surgi- 
cal care of their children and should see that 
suitable instruction is given them in matters 
of health and hygiene. 


CO-OPERATION 


' 10. Great benefit can be derived from a 
close co-operation between the various child- 
caring agencies, institutional and otherwise, 
in each locality. It is especially desirable 
that harmonious relations be established in 
regard to the classes of children to be re- 
ceived by each agency, the relations of such 
agencies to the parents of children received, 
and the subsequent oversight of children 
passing from the custody of child-caring 
agencies. The establishment of a joint bu- 
reau of investigation and information by all 
the child-caring agencies of each locality is 
highly commended, in the absence of any 
other suitable central agency through which 
they may co-operate. 


UNDESIRABLE LEGISLATION 


11. We greatly deprecate the tendency of 
legislation in some states to place unneces- 
sary obstacles in the way of placing children 
in family homes in such states by agencies 
whose headquarters are elsewhere, in view 
of the fact that we favor the care of desti- 
tute children, normal in mind and body, in 
families, whenever practicable. 

We recognize the right of each state to 
protect itself from vicious, diseased, or de- 
fective children from other states by the en- 
actment of reasonable protective legislation; 
but experience proves that the reception of 
healthy normal children is not only an act 
of philanthropy, but also secures a valuable 
increment to the population of the commun- 
ity and an ultimate increase of its wealth. 

The people of the more prosperous and 
less congested districts owe a debt of hospital- 
ity to the older communities from which 
many of them came. 

We earnestly protest, therefore, against 
such legislation as is prohibitive in form or 
in effect, and urge that where it exists it be 
repealed, 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


12. The care of dependent children is a 
subject about which nearly every session of 
the legislature of every state in the Union 
concerns itself; it is a work in which state 
and local authorities in many states are en- 
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gaged, and in which private agencies are ac- 
tive in every state. Important decisions are 
being made constantly by associations, in- 
stitutions, and public authorities affecting 
questions of policy, the type of buildings to 
be constructed, the establishment of an ade- 
quate system of investigating homes and vis- 
iting children placed in homes, and scores of 
important matters affecting the well-being 
of needy children. Each of these decisions 
should be made with full knowledge of the 
experience of other states and agencies, and 
of the trend of opinion among those most 
actively engaged in the care of children, and 
able to speak from wide experience and care- 
ful observation. One effective means of se- 
curing this result would be the establish- 
ment of a permanent organization to under- 
take, in this field, work comparable to that 
earried on by the National Playground As- 
sociation, the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
National Child Labor Committee, and other 
similar organizations in their respective 
fields. It is our judgment that the estab- 
lishment of such a permanent voluntary or- 
ganization, under auspices which would in- 
sure a careful consideration of all points of 
view, broad-mindedness and tolerance, would 
be desirable and helpful, if reasonably as- 
sured of adequate financial support. 


FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


13. A bill is pending in Congress for the 
establishment of a Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau to collect and disseminate information 
affecting the welfare of children. In our 
judgment the establishment of such a bureau 
is desirable, and we earnestly recommend the 
enactment of the pending measure. 


SUMMARY 


14. The preceding suggestions may be al- 
most completely summarized in this,—that 
the particular condition and needs of each 
destitute child should be carefully studied 
and that he should receive that care and 
treatment which his individual needs re- 
quire, and which should be as nearly as pos- 
sible like the life of the other children of 
the community. 

15. We respectfully recommend that you 
send to Congress a message urging favorable 
action upon the bill for a Federal Children’s 
Bureau and the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as will bring the laws and the public 
administration of the District of Columbia 
and other federal territory into harmony 
with the principles and conclusions herein 
stated, and we further recommend that you 
cause to be transmitted to the governor of 
each state of the Union a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this conference for the informa- 
tion of the State Board of Charities or other 
body exercising similar powers. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


G. ve Lo MEYERS 


Postmaster General 


The purpose of the postal savings 
banks bill, now being debated in the Sen- 
ate, is to put at the disposal of the peo- 
ple of small means the machinery of the 
Post Office Department to aid and en- 
courage them to save their earnings. It 
will be especially opportune if postal 
savings banks can be established at this 
time when prohibition laws are being 
adopted in so many states, in order to 
obtain and place in saving the money 
which hitherto has been passed over the 
bar of the saloon. The propriety of 
establishing postal savings banks became 
the subject of discussion in England as 
early as 1807. Every objection to such 
use of the post office facilities urged in 
this country was vigorously pressed in 
the long continued discussion in England. 

For more than fifty years private sav- 
ings institutions waged bitter opposition 
to the growing sentiment in favor of 


postal savings banks, but notwithstanding | 


such opposition in 1861 an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, entitled “An act to 
grant additional facilities for depositing 
small savings with the security of the 
government for the due repayment there- 
of.” That the alarm of private institu- 


tions was ill founded is amply proven by’ 


the recorded fact that the private savings 
banks increased their capital by more 
than ten millions of dollars in the first 
fifteen years following the establishment 
of postal savings institutions. 

That the postal savings institutions 
proved successful is satisfactorily attested 
by the fact that in rapid succession the 
lead of England was taken by many other 
countries, until at the present time they 
are in operation in Austria, Belgfum, Fin- 
land, France, Hungary, Bulgaria, Italy, 
Netherlands, Russia, Sweden, Bahamas, 
Canada, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, 
British India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
Dutch East Indies, Formosa, Japan, the 
Philippines, Cape Colony, Egypt, Gold 
Coast, Orange River Colony, Sierra Le- 
one, Transvaal, New South Wales, Tas- 
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mania, Western Australia, and New Zea- 
land. 

In certain parts of our country savings 
institutions are sufficiently numerous to 
accommodate the people, but such areas 
are quite limited, being confined to New 
England, New York and a few other 
states. It is alleged that by reason of 
the number and location of savings 
banks there is one savings account 
to every two of the population of 
New England, whereas in all the country 
outside New England and New York the 
average is only one savings account to 
every 157 of the population. Taking 
such figures to be approximately correct, 
and recognizing the fact that the people 
of all sections of this country are pretty 
much the same in habits, inclinations, and 
purposes, it must be obvious to the most 
casual observer that the people of the 
South, the Middle West, and the West 
do not save their earnings as do those of 
New England from the mere want of 


secure places in which deposits may be, 


made. 

According to the last report of the 
controller of the currency, ninety-eight 
and one-half per cent of the entire sav- 
ings bank deposits of the country is in 
the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Iowa, and California, 
leaving only one and one-half per cent 
in the remaining thirty-two states. 

Undoubtedly there are millions of dol- 
lars withheld from banks and placed in 
hiding because of lack of confidence in 
the banks or else because the amount in 
hand is considered too trifling and small 
to bring to a bank. 

The danger of burdening the govern- 
ment with large and unreasonable de- 
posits is safeguarded by limiting the de- 
posit which any individual can make to 
a maximum of $100 in any one month, 
and in no event can any account be in- 
creased above the sum of $500. It seems 
quite clear that in times of panic and 
doubt the postal depositories would prove 
a very efficient means of preventing the 
hoarding of small sums all over the 
country, which small sums would, in the 


aggregate, if withheld from circulation, 


induce financial stringency if not disaster. 


name of the depositor. 
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The depositories are to be kept open 
for the transaction of business every day, 
Sundays and legal holidays excepted, 
during the usual post office business 
hours of the town and localities where 
the respective depositories are situated, 
and during such additional hours as the 
postmaster general may designate. 

Accounts may be opened by any per- 
son of the age of ten years, and a mar- 
ried woman may open an account free 
from interference by her husband. No 
person can open more than one savings 
account. 

A depositor’s pass book will be deliv- 
ered to each depositor in which the name 
and other memoranda necessary for iden- 
tification will be entered, and entry of all 
deposits made. One dollar or a larger 
amount in multiples of ten cents will be 
necessary to open an account. 

Upon receiving a deposit the post- 
master is required to enter the same in 
the pass book of the depositor and imme- 
diately to notify the postmaster general 
of the amount of the deposit, and the 
The postmaster 
general, upon receipt of such notice, is 
required to send an acknowledgment 
thereof to the depositor, which acknowl- 
edgment shall constitute conclusive evi- 
dence of the making of such deposit. 

Interest is allowed at the rate of two 
per cent per annum but will not be paid 
on any account in excess of $500. 

The plan is to place the money in Na- 
tional banks in the vicinity of the post 
offices where it is first received, thus ren- 
dering it immediately available for the 
purposes of trade and industry in the 
community which has the best right to its 
use. The post offices would act as feed- 
ers for established institutions. |The 
value of the government guarantee would 
be highest in times of financial disturb- 
ance. Deposits in postal banks would 
then be heavier and the government 
would be enabled to assist private banks 
at the very time when its aid would be 
of the greatest service. 

The bill provides an appropriation of 
$100,000 for administration. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the system will 
be self-sustaining, in view of the fact 
that the government is to pay out two 
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per cent, while receiving two and one- 
qifarter per cent from the national banks, 
which are to be the real depositories. In 
Canada the work of receiving the de- 
posits at the post offices is transacted usu- 
ally by the money order clerks and in the 
smallest offices by the postmasters., Con- 
sequently, the machinery for conducting 
the postal savings banks is already in re- 
serve and can be put into operation with 
practically no additional expense. Of 
course, there will be some cost of getting 
out form-blanks, pass books, etc., and 
it will be necessary to have a small ad- 
ministrative force in Washington. 

It is hoped that a vote will be obtained 
very shortly in the Senate, and assurances 
have been given that. more than a ma- 
jority will vote for the measure. Postal 
savings banks advocates are not so cer- 
tain that a vote can be had at this session 
in the House because of the attitude of 
certain individuals. But it is the general 
opinion that if a vote could be obtained 
in both Houses the measure would be- 
come a law before March 4 next. 


NYS ELEES 


Reviewed by LEWIS E. PALMER 


My Life, by Josiah Flynt is a distinct 
disappointment in many ways. To be sure 
the author confesses at the outset that 
he does not intend to offer any first hand 
solutions of social problems; “that crimi- 
nology and sociology always reminded 
me of a cat after a good sousing,—they 
are quite as much in earnest in shaking 
off what does not agree with them, or 
what they think does not agree with them 
as is the cat in drying itself; but again 
like the cat, the shaking often seems to 
make them look more ragged than ever.” 

But in spite of these views and in spite 
of the fact that an autobiographer’s prin- 
cipal business is to tell the straight story 
of his life, a man with Flynt’s experiences 
in hoboeland certainly had more definite 
ideas and opinions about the reform of 
the underworld than he has expressed in 
My Life. 

It follows that the book will be a dis- 
appointment to the person looking for 

1My Life by Josiah Flynt Willard. Price $2. Pp. 


865. This book may be obtained at publisher's price 
through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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practical suggestions from the man who 
probably above all others knew most 
about tramps and tramping. Flynt 
makes passing reference to the German 
workingmen’s colonies, he tells of his 
work cleaning up hoboes from the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; he believes 
that reform school officers should be re- 
formed themselves before they undertake 
to reform others; he thinks that “if jail 
records and court records tell the truth, 
we are the most criminally inclined na- 
tion on earth,” and that one way to better 
things would be to make police reporters 
much more important functionaries than 
they are. The references to such reform 
movements are only cursory, however. 

Looked at as. an extraordinarily in- 
teresting story of an _ extraordinary 
man,—a born tramp and wanderer, the 
book is well worth while. 

As a boy Flynt could dig a hole in a 
hay stack and fall asleep as easily as at 
home in his own bed. He was a runa- 
way, a horse thief, a jail inmate, a thief 
again, a reformatory school boy. He 
spent eight months on the road, sleeping 
in box cars or on the ground and then 
his inclination for pilfering disappeared 
as mysteriously as it had come. 

He beat his way to Europe as a stoker 
and wandered to Berlin where he found 
his mother and entered the university. 
For two years he spent part of his time 
studying and the rest traveling through 
Europe and Asia. He visited Ibsen at 
Munich, Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyland and 
Kuropatkin in Central Asia. He returned 
to New York and as detective, author 
and magazine writer made a name for 
himself. He became dissipated, so Ar- 
thur Symons writes in an introduction, 
and for three years was rarely sober. 
And finally “he shut himself away in his 
room at the hotel in Chicago as Dawson 
shut himself away in his lodgings in 
Featherstone building, and Lionel John- 
son in his room in Grays Inn; as a sick 
animal goes off into a lonely corner in the 
woods to die.” 

“Who can explain the hidden springs 
of human mentality,” writes the author. 
And after the story is finished the reader 
is more at a loss than ever to answer the 
question. 


COURTS OF INFERIOR CRIMINAL 
° JURISDICTION 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Aldermanic courts in Pittsburgh, as 
described in our February magazine 
number, would seem to represent the 
bottom round of maladjustment and dis- 
organization in the administration of 
justice. They afford a brilliant illus- 
tration of the opportunity for plunder 
and oppression resulting from the fail- 
ure of society to readjust its machinery 
to meet present conditions. Those who 
studied the article in which Messrs. 
Blaxter and Kerr depicted the evils of the 
squire’s court in Pittsburgh must have 
felt that it is of great advantage for any 
city to have cut out that system, root 
and branch, as Chicago has done: re- 
cently, and as New York did long ago, 
and to have substituted a dignified, im- 
partial tribunal, with no fees to judge 
or constable, with no inducement to 
drum up litigation, with no premium on 
partiality for plaintiff, in fact with a 
complete separation of civil suits from 
the inferior criminal courts. And 
so it is. Yet to have made all these 
reforms is by no means to have secured 
speedy and impartial and ideal justice. 
Of this we now have abundant evidence 
in the preliminary report of the New 
York commission to inquire into courts 
of inferior criminal jurisdiction in cities 
of the first class. This commission was 
authorized by the Legislature early in 
1908, but was not organized until No- 
vember. It has now made a prelimin- 
ary report in order to recommend a 
plan and a very sensible and eco- 
nomical plan it is,—for the immediate 
relief of the overcrowded Court of 
Special Sessions which deals with misde- 
meanors in Manhattan and Bronx bor- 
oughs; and in order to inform the gov- 
ernor and the Legislature, and incident- 
ally the public of the scope and progress 
of the commission’s work. No doubt as 
the result of this report the Legislature 
will make an appropriation to enable the 
commission to complete the broad and 
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very promising program which it has 
mapped out. 

In the first division there are prac- 
tically twice as many city magistrates 
as there are courts. Each magistrate 
is therefore on duty fifteen days and on 
vacation fifteen days of each month. In 
the Court of Special Sessions there are 
six justices, three of whom sit at one 
time for the trial of adults and one in 
the Children’s Court,—so that two are 
continually unassigned. The recom- 
mendation of the commission is that 
two of the city magistrates should be 
assigned temporarily to the Court of 
Special Sessions, and that until the con- 
gestion of the calendar is remedied, this 
court should have two parts, three jus- 
tices in each, This would leave two jus- 
tices, one of whom would conduct the 
Children’s Court and one would be un- 
assigned. When the court has caught 
up with its arrears this temporary ar- 
rangement will come to an end and the 
normal plan by which two justices of 
Special Sessions and eight city magis- 
trates are regularly on vacation can be 
restored if that is felt to be reasonable. 

This, however, is a detail. A far more 
important matter is that the commission 
has shown refreshing candor, and an ex- 
cellent grasp of its undertaking in the 
outline which it has made for its investi- 
gation. Even in this preliminary re- 
port, it has stated very clearly many, 
although not all, of the objectionable 
features of the existing practice and 
procedure. The Children’s Court, the 
probation system, the cases of domestic 
relations, the questionable use of the 
summons, the hardships of needless ar- 
rests, the chaotic condition of records 
and statistics, the absence of effective 
means of identification, the lack of uni- 
formity in methods of administration, in 
the systems of probation both as between 
the two Children’s Courts, and in the 
probation of adults, in the interpretation 
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of statutes, in the imposition of pen- 
alties and even in the application of 
simple and well settled rules of law, are 
all discussed briefly and _ intelligently 
in the preliminary report, and reasons 
are given for the necessity of further 
inquiry before definite remedies are pro- 
posed. 

We reproduce those paragraphs of 
the report which deal with three subjects 
of direct interest to social workers: 


CHILDREN’S COURT 


The children’s part of the Court of Spec- 
ial Sessions of the First Division was opened 
in 1902, and in the borough of Brooklyn in 
1908. 

In the First Division, each justice sits for 
a term of one month and in the Second Di- 
vision for a term of two months. Unless the 
justices by voluntary arrangement exchange 
their assignments with each other, a justice 
in the First Division sits for one month 
twice each year at an interval of six months, 
while a justice of the Second Division sits 
two consecutive months once in each year 
in this part. In 1907, 11,446 children, and 
in 1908, 11,409 children under the age of six- 
teen years were brought before the chil- 
dren’s part in the First Division; and, in the 
borough of Brooklyn, the number was 4,503 
in 1907, and 4,700 (approximate) in 1908, re- 
spectively. 

Each of these children’s parts is open 
every day excepting Sundays and holidays. 

In each of these courts where children are 
placed upon probation, under the present 
system of rotation of justices, the judge be- 
fore whom the case is initiated and who, pre- 
sumably, is familiar with all of the facts 
and surrounding circumstances, does not 
necessarily make final disposition thereof, 
but it is left over to be disposed of by a 
succeeding judge who, in making final dis- 
position of the case must frequently depend 
on knowledge or information other than his 
own, such as may be presented by proba- 
tion officers, volunteer workers or others in- 
terested in these cases. It is true that some 
of the justices follow their own cases by 
making them returnable upon such days as 
they are not otherwise occupied, even though 
they are not sitting in the Children’s Court; 
but in such instances whatever the judge 
may do is voluntary and quite outside the 
plan or system of administration. 

In the First Division, the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and in the 
Second Division, the Brooklyn Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, make 
all the preliminary investigations relative 
to the child’s history, its home and other 
relevant facts. 

In the event of conviction, however, the 
methods of the two divisions radically dif. 
fer. In the First Division there are no pro- 
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bation officers and, if the court does not sus- 
pend sentence or commit, the child is placed 
on probation with its parent. Various so- 


cieties representing the Catholic, Protestant — 


and Jewish faiths have volunteer represen- 
tatives in this court who interest themselves 
in the children, but these representatives 
have no official standing and are not officers 
of the court. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children reports to the 
court the conduct of the child at school, 
while on probation, or if it be of sufficient 
age, whether and where the child is em- 
ployed. Beyond this, however, the final dis- 
position of the child on probation, whether 
resulting in commitment or discharge, rests 
upon reports, or information other than offi- 
cial. 

The statute creating the children’s part 
for the borough of Brooklyn (Laws of 1903, 
Chap. 159) provided that ‘she justice (chil- 
dren’s part) shall have authority to appoint 
or designate not more than three discreet 
persons of good character to serve as proba- 
tion officers during the pleasure of the court.” 
Pursuant thereto three probation officers 
have been appointed representing respective- 
ly the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
These officers do not receive salaries but are 
paid by private philanthropic or charitable 
associations. 

Children’s Courts are developments of 
comparatively recent growth and, in the city 
of New York, where the total number of 
cases is far in excess of that in any other 
city, the problem of dealing with this sub- 
ject presents questions different and more 
difficult than in any other jurisdiction. These 
conditions and the observations of experi- 
enced persons have led to a divergence of 
views; some urging that Children’s Courts 
be entirely separated from all other courts 
and that a limited number of judges be as- 
signed to this particular work, so that the 
administration of these courts may be in 
charge of judicial officers specially trained 
by temperament and experience for this 
branch of judicial work; while others equally 


experienced contend that the work can best . 


be done by a number of justices sitting for 
short periods of time, because of the wear- 
ing character of the work due to the large 
number of cases, the variety of population 
and the patience and care with which the 
cases must be considered. The subject is a 
large one and comprehends not only special- 
ization by the judicial officers in charge, but 
also the consideration of a system of pro- 
bation based on experience and good sense, 
to the end that the child may be saved as a 
useful citizen for the community. 

In this connection also it may be noted 
that testimony has been adduced showing an 
increasing number of these cases arising in 
the borough of Queens, owing to the in- 
creased population, and it has been urged 
that the necessity has arisen for the estab- 
lishment of a separate children’s part in 
that borough. 
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PROBATION 


The probation system contemplates the 
release of a defendant after conviction in or- 
der to enable him, by good conduct, to finally 
earn a suspension of sentence or discharge, 
as the case may be. The practical applica- 
tion of the Probation System in the courts 
is of comparatively recent growth, and the 
statutes applicable thereto undoubtedly need 
eareful consideration. 

Reference has already been made to the 
different methods of probation in children’s 
cases employed by the two divisions of the 
Court of Special Sessions. 

In dealing with adult offenders the Court 
of Special Sessions of the First Division 
employs police officers for the purpose of 
investigation, and a male and female ciy- 
ilian officer both for investigation and for 
probation. 

In the Second Division the court has a 
much smaller number of cases to deal with 
and employs a male and female civilian 
officer, being opposed to the employment of 
police officers, either for investigation or pro- 
bation. 

The magistrates of the First Division em- 
ploy as probation officers, for male offenders, 
police officers, who are assigned to them in- 
dividually by the police commissioner, who 
reserves, however, the authority to transfer 
or remove these officers. These police pro- 
bation officers follow the magistrate as he 
sits in the various courts and are not at- 
tached to any of the various district magis- 
trates’ courts. This division also employs 
female probation officers who are selected 
from competitive civil service eligible lists 
and these female probation officers are as- 
signed to the various courts in rotation. 

In the borough of Brooklyn the magis- 
trates employ both male and female civilian 
probation officers, appointed from competi- 
tive civil service lists, who are assigned to 
a particular court or courts and do not fol- 
low the magistrate. To this there are a few 
exceptions in the cases of magistrates who, 
in addition, have police probation officers. 

Some of the magistrates of the First Di- 
vision strongly favor the employment of 
police officers for this work; while most of 
the magistrates of the borough of Brooklyn, 
and some of the First Division, are opposed 
to the employment of police probation offi- 
cers, and favor the selection, for this pur- 
pose, only of civilian probation officers as- 
signed to the various courts. 

In the First Division defendants who have 
been on probation are frequently committed 
or discharged, as the case may be, by magis- 
trates upon the report of the probation offi- 
cer and without being brought before the 
magistrate; while in the borough of Brook- 
lyn, the magistrate uniformly requires that 
the defendant be brought before him upon a 
final disposition of the case. 

As the longest term of commitment, which 
may be made in any case by a magistrate, 
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is six months, it is thought by some that this 
period is too short for satisfactory results 
from probation. Some of the magistrates, 
however, consider that the offenses are of a 
character where a short period of probation 
accomplishes the desired result. Some of 
the probation officers employed in these 
courts make careful independent investiga- 
tions, while others are satisfied with the re- 
ports of the persons on probation without 
other investigation. 

It is true that each case must receive its 
own treatment depending upon all the facts 
and circumstances, and:that the disposition 
fundamentally rests in the discretion of the 
magistrate or court; yet there would seem 
to be some important basic principles which 
may be arrived at in the working out of 
this most valuable aid in the ultimate re- 
storation to good citizenship of the persons 
brought within this system. 

To determine what classes of persons may 
be probation officers; whether they should 
be assigned to the magistrates or courts; the 
manner of their selection; the perfecting of 
statutes so as to give the courts and magis- 
trates a proper latitude; the keeping of rec- 
ords and statistics of an accurate and in- 
structive character, are some of the ques- 
tions presented by this difficult subject. It 
is the hope of the commission that it may 
work out some practical recommendations 
under which the valuable purposes of this 
system may be accomplished. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


Cases of abandonment and non-support of 
wives by husbands are increasing in num- 
ber. 

It is impossible to obtain exact statistics 
as to such number, because far more of these 
cases come before the magistrates on sum- 
monses than on warrants. 

It has been estimated, however, that there 
were as high as 25,000 of such cases arising 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and The 
Bronx in the year 1908, and upwards of 
6,000 such cases arising in the borough of 
Brooklyn. 

These cases present difficult problems. 
The commitment of husbands to the work- 
house results frequently in throwing the 
wife and children on public or private char- 
ity, and, likewise, in permanently separat- 
ing the husband and parent from his family. 
To reconcile husband and wife is a delicate 
task, frequently undertaken by the magis- 
trates, but under difficulties due to the large 
amount of other matters coming before them 
for summary disposition. 

Under the present system, women, alone 
or accompanied with children, are frequently 
compelled to wait for hours, amid the dis- 
agreeable surroundings of a police court, 
while the magistrate is necessarily dispos- 
ing of other matters. 

These cases lend themselves to treatment 
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by the probation system, but, as at present 
practiced, the methods employed by various 
magistrates greatly vary, as do also the’ su- 
pervision and handling of these cases by the 
various kinds of probation officers. ° 

Numerous’ witnesses, comprising magis- 
trates, charity workers, and other citizens 
interested in the subject, have urged upon 
the commission the advisability of treat- 
ing cases of domestic relations separately, in 
a separate court or part. 

Under the general head of domestic rela- 
tions would also fall those cases where chil- 
dren are obligated by law to support parents 
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unable to take care of themselves, and it is 
also urged that such a separate court or 
part should deal with bastardy cases. The 
whole subject is one closely interlocked with 
the administration of public and private 
charities. 

The subject is a broad one and before a 
mature judgment can be arrived at, further 
investigation is necessary. The commission 
desires to pursue this inquiry carefully and 
thoroughly so that it may determine whether 
the subject is one requiring separate judi- 
cial consideration, and, if so, to what extent 
and under what plan or system. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
DUTY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


That these two prime factors in the 
most pressing problem of modern life,— 
religious education and social duty,— 
should be correlated as the single theme 
of a widely representative, interdenomi- 
national convention, is surely the sign of 
new and better times. The remarkable 
program of the Religious Education As- 
sociation bearing this single title is itself 
a way-mark of the progress which the 
religious and community life, the state 
and the church, are making towards one 
another in America. It accurately maps 
out the present critical situation from 
both points of view, and marks the points 
of contact and the alignment at which the 
attitude of each is being tested and tried 
out. 

In opening this sixth convention of 
the association at Chicago, the president, 
Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody of 
Harvard University, raised and answered 
the question whether the consideration 
of social duty is not irrelevant to relig- 
ious education. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing about the whole occasion 
was that this question was not raised 
again either in the 118 addresses or in 
the three days of frankest and freest dis- 
cussion. It was apparently taken for 
granted that social duty is the sphere for 
the highest expression and most needed 
achievement of religion, and that through 
educational means and agencies religion 
can best express itself and do its present 


duty. This immeasurable advance has 
nowhere been so spontaneously recog- 
nized and definitely registered, as in 
carrying out this program. The hun- 
dreds who participated in the discussions 
and the thousands who listened may have 
been more receptive and responsive to the 
Zeitgeist, than were the majorities in the 
religious fellowships and the educational 
institutions with which they are connect- 
ed. Yet they are too widely representa- 
tive of great churches and public and pri- 
vate educational institutions, to be re- 
garded as in any sense misrepresenting 
the sentiment which is rapidly growing 
in their respective circles, or the attitude 
which is more and more overtly taken 
toward local social situations by those 
on either side. For there can be no doubt 
that this advance of religion toward the 
social sphere of action, is not more pro- 
nounced than that of the leaders in social 
and civic achievement toward the relig- 
ious sources of the ideals they are try- 
ing to realize, and of the inspiration, mo- 
tives, breadth of view and personal pons 
they are trying to utilize. 

No higher or more emphatic note was 
struck by anyone on this relationship 
than by Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago, the dis- 
tinguished rabbi of Sinai Congregation, 


in a notable address on Religious Educa+ 


tion and Moral Efficiency. The foil 
against which the sword of his spirit 
flashed is the modern materialistic tend- 
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ency to “departmentalize souls, and make 
of men mere technical utilities.” Charg- 
ing that society was thus being put back 
into the old barbarism in which the law 
was supreme only within the clan or 
tribe, he declared it to be high time for us 
to become men again. Only religion, he 
claimed, could generate and maintain a 
moral efficiency adequate to make man 
count as man, without the limitation of 
occupation, or other divisive and deteri- 
orating qualifications. Religion alone 
recognizes the intrinsic, inalienable worth 
of every human being. It alone can in- 
vest power with responsibility and per- 
sonalize the social ideal and motive. 

-The socialized spirit which pervaded 
the papers and discussions transcended 
the highest utterance of word or thought. 
With very few exceptions was exempli- 
fied the rare capacity to see things from 
another’s point of view, and to make con- 
siderate concessions without sacrificing 
personal convictions. Just where it was 
most difficult to have and to show this 
spirit, there President Mitchell, of the 
University of South Carolina, best ex- 
emplified it in treating his delicate theme, 
Religious Education and Racial Adjust- 
ment. Admitting that the South never 
appreciated the outburst of moral en- 
thusiasm in the North from 1836 to 1864, 
and that the North never appreciated the 
deep sorrows of the South through its 
long and bitter transition, he pleaded for 
the patience and the co-operation re- 
quired for the time-long process of 
“rearing a race.” Claiming to represent 
only the average southern man, he had 
faith “to believe that the Christian spirit 
will prevail in completing Lincoln’s un- 
fulfilled task.” And although economic, 
educational and moral effort must long 
precede social and political equality, the 
Negro race may yet furnish one of those 
racial surprises with which the Japanese 
have astonished the world. 

A singular exception to this general 
capacity to do full justice to another’s 
point of view was President Eliot’s la- 
bored attempt to state The Ethics of In- 
dustrialism. While no one could doubt 
his studied intention to be fair both to 
employers and employes, yet no one fa- 
miliar with actual conditions in the work- 
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ing world could overlook the failure of 
his academic effort to do justice to the 
position of either. To charge the general 
characteristics of the whole modern in- 
dustrial system to “the unethical method 
of employers and employes” was unfair 
to both. To hold the individual employer 
accountable for interference with steady 
work, the lack of permanency in the local- 
ity of employment, and for the minute 
subdivision of labor, was inconsiderate of 
his economic necessities. It brought to 
mind the bitter regret of a most humane 
representative of a great employing in- 
dustry that “nothing could be done to 
obviate the necessity of confining each 
employe to a minute part of the proc- 
ess of manufacture, which is the most 
persistent and toughest feature in mod- 
ern industrialism.” It was equally incon- 
siderate of the employe’s economic neces- 
sities to hold him ethically derelict for 
restricting the number of apprentices, 
without any reference to the long recog- 
nized reasons therefor; for fixing a mini- 
mum wage, without a word justifying 
the struggle for a human standard of 
living, or against the competition which 
lowers it below the life line; for any 
limitation of output, without alluding 
either to the common practice of em- 
ployers to limit production or to the 
wrong of letting “the rusher” set the 
pace. At the conclusion of his address 
a representative of a large employing 
plant remarked, “President Eliot would 
disarm the working people,” and readily 
assented to the rejoinder from another, 
“Yes, and hand all their weapons over 
to you.” 

The reliance upon the educational 
method was marked at every point where 
religion was brought into contact with 
social duty. Professor Henderson’s hope 
for social legislation was in educating 
people to see and meet the need of it. 
Miss Addams traced “the reaction of 
modern life upon religious development” 
to the failure of religious teachers to 
lead the way to which religion itself 
points. President Judson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, saw the only solution 
of the problem of religious co-operation 
in “giving a man a man’s work, and in 
training him to do it.” Ambassador 
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James Bryce thought the greatest need of 
this country is the teaching of moral duty 
and religious truth to the average per- 
son who cannot find them for himself and 
who must be taught them by others. 
How this is to be done in the schools 
of the state and church was the question 
which gave lively interest to the numer- 
ous departmental sessions, where the 
real spirit of the convention was tested 
and its most practical results were 
achieved. Every aspect of the Sunday 
school as an educational force in social 
duty was discussed, with special refer- 
ence to extra-biblical studies in the line 
of civic and social relationships and serv- 
ice. In the departments devoted to ele- 
mentary schools and to universities and 
colleges, the most thorough-going consid- 
eration was given to every opportunity 


and difficulty confronting the schools of 


the state in providing for religious influ- 
ence and instruction. Without either 
blinking at or minimizing the legal and 
practical difficulties involved, state uni- 
versity presidents grappled with the 
problem as sympathetically as theolog- 
ical seminary professors, public school 
officials as college pastors. While no 
compulsory requirement of religious 
teaching was suggested as possible or de- 
sirable in the state educational system, 
the reports of the voluntary co-operation 
in furnishing both religious influence and 
instruction were numerous and encour- 
aging. 

Foremost among the many groups 
which took this occasion to hold special 
or regular annual sessions was the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of School Serv- 
ice in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. It furnished, perhaps, the best 
working example of how naturally and 
inevitably those practically engaged in 
religious work are led farther out into 
the field of soetal duty the further they 
proceed to grapple with the concrete 
problems of actual life. The interest 
which many of these Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretaries and offi- 
cials are taking in work for the boys had 
brought them to see the necessity for 
playgrounds and other accessory agencies 
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for interesting, protecting and developing 
boys of all classes and conditions. This 
suggested as the subject of their confer- 
ence, The Association’s Obligation to the 
Juvenile Delinquent. Morning, after- 
noon and evening for two days they con- 
sidered this problem under the guidance 
of the most practical and efficient spe- 
cialists available, always with a view to 
their own action.. Thus when juvenile 
court methods were presented, they rec- 
ommend that the associations everywhere 
do their utmost to secure such a court, 
with probation officers and a separate 
place of detention for children waiting 
trial. When David Blaustein interpret- 
ed, as few can, the immigrant’s liability 
to lose the standards, incentives and re- 
straints of his fatherland before attain- 
ing the new foundations and ideals from 
this country of his adoption, they re- 
solved to help the children remember and 
respect their parents’ best traditions and 
the parents share and sympathize with 
their children’s new heritage, while train- 
ing both generations together for Ameri- 
can citizenship. When preventive meas- 
ures were shown to be effective by play- 
ground directors, boys’ club leaders and 
public school teachers of backward or 
handicapped children, they decided that 
it was not only legitimate but necessary 
for association workers to initiate legis- 
lation and promote the public provision 
for playgrounds and public school facili- 
ties which will make it easier for any boy 
to be good and harder to go wrong. To 
all these ends, fifty or more of these offi- 
cials unanimously recommended the ap- 
pointment of an international secretary 
for social service. 

The total effect of this epoch marking 
occasion was to produce the profound 
impression that social duty is coming to 
be identified with the religious conscious- 
ness; that the settled policy of the sepa- 
ration of church and state will more and 
more involve the co-operation between 
religious and social forces, and that 
both our churches and communities are, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the proc- 
ess of a radical re-alignment in an inter- 
dependent alliance for the common good.: 


THE INDUSTRIAL VIEWPOINT 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


STORY OF THE ‘‘ WALKING BOSS” 


The impersonal relationships and inhu- 
man conditions under which very much of 
the hardest and most perilous work of mod- 
ern civilization is done, can scarcely be 
more realistically and graphically pictured 
than in the testimony of the “walking boss” 
at the ill-fated water tunnel crib a mile 
and a half from the Chicago shore out in 
Lake Michigan. It was wrung from this 
plain, taciturn, grim workingman at the cor- 
oner’s inquest under the cross fire of the 
lawyers, representing the contracting engi- 
neering company and the labor union which 
claimed for its membership most of the 
forty-five or more dead and as many injured 
workmen. It was expected to verify his em- 
ployers’ claim that they went almost to ex- 
tremes in providing for the safety of their 
employes. It is reproduced here as a plain 
statement of fact which has all the force 
of a ghastly impressionist sketch of con- 
ditions which have neither economic ;nor 
moral right to exist, and which should be 
impossible under sound business manage- 
ment, or sane legal regulation. 

Seemingly unconscious of the horrors he 
was disclosing the “walking boss” drew a 
graphic word picture of the isolated shack 
far out in the lake where upward of a hun- 
dred men toiled, ate and slept over a powder 
magazine weighted down with dynamite and 
intrusted to the care of janitors who, in ad- 
dition to their other duties, spread out 
daily hundreds of pounds of powerful explo- 
sive on shelves over steam pipes where it 
thawed, and who equipped the dynamite 
sticks with exploders between times. These 
men of perilous pursuits changed so fre- 
quently, so came and went on the shifting 
tide of employment, that he neither knew 
their names nor the numbers by which they 
were designated. 

He told of the frail wooden shed that was 
used as a magazine; of the staple, hasp and 
the wooden plug that were used to fasten 
it -;when that safeguard was employed, and 
of its accessibility to scores of men declared 
to be grossly ignorant of its dangers, who 
came and went in search of employment, 
and who worked at the place for a few days, 
only to disappear when something better 
presented itself. 

He described the sleeping chambers of 
Many men without windows of any sort, or 
means of access to the outer air of the lake, 
where the more fortunate of those trapped 
on the structure leaped from the flames. 
He showed the futility of the aerial tram- 
way as a means of escape by describing the 
slow, tortuous method by which fifty men 
could be sent to the mainland in as many 
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minutes by that route. He described the 
fire fighting apparatus that a witness testi- 
fied had failed to work at the critical mo- 
ment, and acknowledged having installed it, 
supplementing this admission by another, 
that he never conducted a fire-drill nor had 
even shown the workmen the location of the 
hose and nozzles in more than a month, al- 
though the men were shifting daily. 

The “walking boss” confessed that he had 
no knowledge of the laws and ordinances 
governing the storing of explosives, that he 
knew nothing of the legal regulations con- 
cerning the housing of large numbers of 
men, or the installation and care of fire ap- 
paratus. 

During his entire stay on the crib he had 
to his knowledge seen only two officials 
whom he understood to be inspectors. But 
the inspectors gave neither instructions nor 
orders. He would not have taken orders 
from them had they given them, he said, for 
he knew only one boss. Even the man at 
the head of the engineering firm which bore 
his name was only a name to this foreman. 
He conceded the frequent absences of the 
tug from the crib, which left it isolated from 
all the world, save for the ‘muck pile” or 
deposit of rock protruding from the surface 
of the lake beside it, through which a num- 
ber of the survivors escaped a terrible death. 

Even this slender hope had been formed 
recently by the dumping of the earth and 
rock bored from the tunnel. Yet the wit- 
ness confided that there had never been a 
life preserver on this stationary ship with 
its strange freight of human life and dyna- 
mite, and that he had. never thought such 
a thing necessary. 

Then giving additional horror to his grim 
narration, he proceeded to relate what the 
conditions were before he had the maga- 
zine built, a few weeks ago. He explained 
that hundreds of pounds of dynamite had 
been stored in a corner of the frail struc- 
ture where the workmen slept, and that it 
was a daily practice to thaw out the ex- 
plosive in a big box almost at the door of 
the living rooms. Moved by a realization 
of the risk involved, he had caused the pow- 
der closet to be constructed on the floor 
below. 

He described the magazine as a frame 
shed eight feet high, about two feet wide 
and something over five feet long, located on 
the main floor of the crib. It was put up 
about a month ago “because it would be less 
dangerous than the old system,” he said. 

“Well, we used to pile up the boxes with 
dynamite in the southwest corner of the 
crib,” responded the witness, when asked to 
explain the old system. ‘We would thaw it 
out in a big box on the second floor. I 
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wanted to gét it farther away from the 
men,—thought it would be less dangerous, 
so I had the powder house built.” “Do you 
still think your new system less danger- 
ous?” inquired the coroner. The witness 
gave an unintelligible reply. . He was then 
questioned concerning the quantity of dyna- 
mite stored there. ; 

“We aimed to keep just enough for th 
next shots,” said the witness. “That 
was three hundred and fifty pounds 
for each end of the tunnel, and an extra 
supply of fifty pounds for each end in case 
the blast was not successful. We sent that 
down before firing,—eight hundred pounds. 
It was put in an iron car, sent down the ele- 
vator and pushed to where it was wanted 
in the tunnel. That had been done on the 
morning of the fire and there were four 
boxes of dynamite left in the magazine when 
I looked in. The covers of the boxes were 
off and they were piled up on the floor.” 

The witness declared he was positive the 
two hundred pounds of dynamite in the four 
boxes were the only explosives on the crib 
and that the shelves over the steam coils, 
where the dynamite was usually spread to 
thaw, were empty. His testimony was cor- 
roborated in every particular by many other 
witnesses. 


LABOR AND JUSTICE WRIGHT 


The February number of the American 
Federationist appears under unusual circum- 
stances, and is of special interest. With the 
exception of a few pages it is wholly devoted 
to the issue between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Justice Wright of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. It 
argues the case of the three officials con- 
demned to jail for contempt of court against 
a decision of the judge who sentenced them. 
It is a plea that they were right in disobey- 
ing his injunction, that he was wrong in is- 
suing it, and unjust in punishing them for 
contempt. 

In reporting the case in the magazine the 
editors set the scene as dramatically as the 
judge is said by them to have arranged the 
situation in the court room, so as to give 
spectacular effect to his sentence. The fron- 
tispiece is a picture of Lincoln and his warn- 
ing to laboring people against surrendering 
to “returning despotism” the power they pos- 
sess, “which, when surrendered, will surely 
be used to close the door of advancement to 
such as they, and fix new disabilities and 
burdens upon them, till all of liberty be 
lost.” Facing the frontispiece is the open- 
ing page of Justice Wright’s decision in sen- 
tencing the men. It is given verbatim, ty- 
pographical errors and all, from the Wash- 
ington Law Reporter, the official paper of 
the court. 
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_ Following it are the replies of Messrs. 
Gompers, Morrison and Mitchell to the ques- 
tion of the court whether they had anything 
to say why judgment should not be pro- 
nounced. Then Mr. Gompers graphically 
pictures the scene in court and interprets it 
as the denial of free speech and free press 
by the justice. In a minute and elaborate 
review of the decision, under the names of 
the three men judged guilty of contempt, di- 
rect issue is taken with the justice in point 
of fact and law. In publishing all this, the 
sentenced men admit that they “may be 
held to be in additional contempt,” but if so, 
they “are willing to accept the conse- 
quences.” Disclaiming disrespect to the 
courts, they claim “rather to help the courts 
maintain their proper dignity by pointing 
out when a judge steps from the path of 
dignity and right and justice.” 

‘However this extraordinary attitude and 
procedure may be condemned*or extenuated, 
there is ndthing in the whole course of it 
to make one doubt the sincerity and unsel- 
fishness of the men in taking this stand. 
Justice Wright was also too passionately in 
earnest in his decision to be judicial, either 
in temperament or form. Neither party can 
now recede. The judge can scarcely fail to 
take' official cognizance of additional con- 
tempt, in this deliberate disobedience of the 
terms and spirit of his order. The three 
men can do no less than abide the conse- 
quences of their overt act with “no com- 
plaint to make on personal grounds” as they 
themselves concede. They say they “stand 
ready and willing to serve the sentence im- 
posed, if the higher courts shall-so adjudge.” 
Moreover, they declare they “have not asked 
and will not ask clemency.” ‘To ask for 
pardon,” they truly state, “would settle no 
principle involved, would restore no right, 
would protect no threatened liberty.” 

It is well that this issue over the writ of 
injunction in labor disputes should at last 
come to be so clear cut and final as to admit 
of no compromise, and to require the ulti- 
mate decision of the higher courtS. For it 
had to come, and to be tried on and out from 
court to court. And the appeal now pending 
before the Appellate Court is sure to be car- 
ried not only to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but thence to the National 
Legislature, and to the people at the polls. 

The whole country therefore awaits each 
successive decision with an interest born of 
the deep conviction that each voter may yet 
have to decide on the appeal himself, in vot- 
ing for his representative who can unmake 
and make the law itself. Such is the course 
this same issue has taken in England, re- 
sulting in Parliament saying the last word, 
which greatly restricted the power of the 
courts over industrial disputes, except in 
pe ee La of their prerogative in jury 
rials. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN R. COMMONS, Department Editor 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


The workers’ compensation act of New 
Zealand has been so amended as to be prac- 
tically identical with the British workmen’s 
compensation act. By this act diseases due 
to the nature of the employment are com- 
pensated as accidents. For the purpose of 
determining whether or not a workman is 
suffering from a disease contracted in the 
course of his ordinary employment and due 
to his occupation, “certifying surgeons” in 
England, “medical referees” in New Zealand, 
are appointed to investigate and report all 
eases of disablement by sickness. In Eng- 
land physicians are also bound to report to 
the chief inspector all cases of lead, phos- 
phorous, arsenical or mercurial poisoning, 
or anthrax, contracted in factory or work- 
shop. He in turn notifies the certifying sur- 
geon who must investigate and report. Com- 
plete co-operation in reporting is thus estab- 
lished between the official departments and 
private medical practitioners. The certify- 
ing surgeons, of whom there were 1,985 in 
1906, may carry on their private practice 
along with official work. 

The third schedule of the British act con- 
tains a list of twenty-four diseases, and a de- 
scription of the processes or occupations in 
which they may be contracted. Among these 
are processes of manufacture involving the 


use of lead, mercury, phosphorus, arsenic, - 


compounds or derivatives of benzine, carbon 
bisulphide, chromic acid, potassium; the 
handling of wool, hair bristles, hides, skins, 
and of pitch, tar or tarry compounds; or any 
process carried on in compressed air; chim- 
ney sweeping; mining; or any process of 
manufacture involving the use of African 
boxwood. The secretary of state has the 
power to extend at any time the list of dis- 
eases or the processes and occupations con- 
tained in the third schedule. In New Zea- 
land the act now applies only to anthrax, 
poeumoconiosis (as affecting miners), and 
poisoning resulting, from the use of lead, 
phosphorus, or arsenic. The governor by 
an order in council may add at any time to 
the list. 

A workman may claim compensation if he 
has contracted one of the diseases mentioned, 
at any employment or at any time during 
the twelve months preceding the date of dis- 
ablement or suspension of work. Compensa- 
tion must be paid by the employer who last 
engaged the workman if the disease was con- 
tracted in that employment. The workman 
must, however, give a list of the names of 
all his other employers in the same industry, 
and if a dispute arises as to which employer 
is liable the case is referred to an arbitration 
committee. If the disease was contracted by 
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a gradual process, during employment for 
several employers, each one may be re- 
quired to contribute to the compensation. 
Medical referees are provided in case dis- 
agreements arise between an employer or a 
workman and the certifying surgeon. 

Since compensation for diseases due to 
the nature of the employment must be paid 
by the responsible employer, the result is 
that many laws are passed which are aimed 
at the prevention of disease and disablement. 
This is the ideal of protective legislation. 
Because of the requirements of this act it 
frequently happens that employers form a 
mutual trade insurance company or society 
for insuring against risks. In England if 
the majority of employers in trade have | 
formed such a society, the secretary of state 
may require all employers in that industry 
to insure in the society under such terms as 
he may order. When such a society is con- 
fined to employers in a particular locality 
or in a particular class the secretary of state 
may treat such industries for the locality or 
class separately. 

The amount of compensation is governed 
by very detailed regulations. The depend- 
ents of an injured man who dies receive 
compensation. The compensation of a dis- 
abled man depends upon the degree and du- 
ration of disability, the number of years he 
has been employed, his age and wages and 
the number of persons dependent upon him. 
He must submit to medical examination at 
stated intervals while receiving compensa- 
tion. Arbitration committees are provided 
for the settling of disputes. 

This system of compensation is compul- 
sory for trades or processes of manufacture 
mentioned in the third schedule. By this 
method certain industries are separated and’ 
special laws made to govern them. The 
workmen in these industries form a class 
which receives special protection. In Eng- 
land, where legislative enactment is final, 
no difficulty arises in the enforcement of 
such laws. In the United States, where 
legislative action is subject to judicial re- 
view, much uncertainty exists, but recent de- 
cisions by the United States Supreme Court 
give hope that such humane legislation as 
compensation of occupational diseases con- 
tracted through no fault of the employe, will 
not be deemed a violation of the spirit of 
American government. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONS LEGISLATION 


On December 21, 1908, England secured the 
passage of an act prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, or importation of matches made 
with white (yellow) phosphorus. For many 
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years England has had very strict regula- 
tions for protecting the health of phospho- 
rus matchmakers. It finally became appar- 
ent that regulation of the industry was not 
sufficient to prevent injury to employes. This 
has been the experience of other nations 
and England makes the eighth country which 
entirely prohibits the use of white phos- 
phorus in the making of matches. 

English manufacturers who now use this 
poison may petition the Board of Trade for 
permission to use any substitute process 
patented at the time the act was passed. 
The Board of Trade is compelled to permit 
the use of such patents except for matches 
intended to strike on a specially prepared 
surface. The act goes into operation on 
January 1, 1910, with the exception of the 
provision prohibiting the sale of phosphorus 
matches. Retail dealers will not be com-* 
pelled to forfeit such matches found in their 
possession until after January 1, 1911. 

White, or as it is commonly called, yellow 
phosphorus, is a poison affecting principally 
the bones of the jaw. The disease, techni- 
cally called phosphorus necrosis is common- 
ly known as “phossy jaw.” The exact man- 
ner in which the disease is brought on is not 
yet determined. The phosphorus fumes are 
supposed to penetrate a decayed tooth and 
produce inflammation in the covering of the 
bone. The teeth drop out and the gum be- 
comes swollen and painful; the jaw bones 
decay and it is frequently necessary to re- 
move the pieces by a surgical operation. The 
process of separation of the bone by ulcera- 
tion is extremely slow and painful, often 
extending over several years and endanger- - 
ing the general health of the patient. With 
some it causes death quickly; with others 
it may drag on for years. Few recover com- 
pletely. 

Phosphorus necrosis was known to exist 
as early as 1838 in Austria, and in 1846 the 
Austrian government issued regulations con- 
trolling the use of phosphorus in the man- 
ufacture of matches. Finland in 1872 was 
the first country to prohibit the use of 
white phosphorus. Denmark followed in 
1874, Switzerland in 1898, and the Nether- 
lands in 1901. These countries adopted a 
prohibitive measure after trying protective 
legislation and finding it ineffective. They 
found that good and cheap matches could 
be made without using white phosphorus,— 
matches which, unlike the non-poisonous 
Swedish matches, will ignite on any sur- 
face and satisfy the demands of all consum- 
ers. Hrance possesses a state monopoly for 
the manufacture of matches and instead of 
poisonous phosphorus uses a harmless mix- 
ture which produces the “strike-anywhere” 
match. 

In view of the experience of these coun- 
tries, the International Association for Labor 
Legislation called an International Confer- 
ence in 1904, inviting Huropean governments 
to send representatives with the hope of pro- 
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hibiting the use of phosphorus in all those 
countries. The latest result of this move- 
ment is the recent enactment of the British 
Parliament. As early as 1906, however, the 
governments of the German Empire, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Luxemburg, the Neth- 
erlands and Switzerland, signed a _ treaty 
agreeing to prohibit the manufacture, sale or 
importation of white phosphorus matches. 
This was a most advanced step for Italy, 
since that country is one of the most import- 
ant producers of matches. Italy has the ad- 
vantage, however, in having no competition 
in the manufacture of the match known as 
the wax vesta, in which white phosphorus 
is used. 

In 1906 Austria and Hungary refused to 
enter into the treaty since Japan, their chief 
competitor, would not adhere to it. The 
Austrian government, while admitting phos- 
phorus necrosis to be more prevalent in its 
country than in any other, refused to en- 
danger its match-manufacturing interests. 
It was stated in the Austrian House of Rep- 
resentatives that “it is now well known that 
existing opposition to the prohibition of the 
murderous white phosphorus is due to a pow- 
erful capitalist combination, the ‘Solo’ Com- 
pany, protected by the Austrian Landerbank.” 
Japan has been a great competitor of Aus- 
tria, having captured the important Chinese 
market. Before the Japanese war, Austria 
stood in danger of losing many of her far 
eastern markets, but since the war she has 
regained much lost territory. During the 
last two years the Austrian section of the In- 
ternational Association for Labor Legislation 
has done some excellent work in bringing 
about a more favorable attitude by the Aus- 
trian government toward the abolition of 
the use of white phosphorus. 

Sweden and England have heretofore re- 
fused to enter into the treaty because of in- 
terstate competition. Now, with the passage 
of the prohibition act by England, Sweden 
will doubtless follow suit. The Spanish and 
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Hungarian sections of the international asso-. 


ciation have instituted inquiries in their 
countries and have presented petitions to 
their governments. The British Association 
for Labor Legislation is the latest to be con- 
gratulated on the success of its work. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY 


The Labor Party of England last year ap- 
pointed two of its members, George R. 
Barnes, M. P., and Arthur Henderson, M. P., 
to investigate unemployment in Germany. 
The report, just published, includes the ex- 
tent of unemployment and the means adopt- 
ed to deal with it. Special attention was 
given to insurance and labor exchanges. 
With the exception of the collection and tab- 
ulation of statistics, the German imperial 
authorities have taken no action in regard 
to the situation, leaving each municipality 
to meet its needs as best ‘it could. 
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It is stated that Germany has about 400 
labor exchanges. They provide means of 
learning the actual condition of the labor 
market and of placing labor where it is 
wanted and where it could not otherwise 
have been placed. The consul general at 
Frankfurt reports that, in August, thirteen 
towns supplied workers for over 312,000 
vacancies. Attention is called to the fact 
that in Germany agriculture still supports 
about 25,000,000 of the population, and the 
bureaus served to connect town and country. 

The report concludes that, notwithstand- 
ing-protective tariffs, the numbers of unem- 
ployed and the degree of poverty experienced, 
are not so great in Germany as in England, 
owing mainly to the following reasons: 

First, the co-ordination and systematic 
management of public labor exchanges, which 
assist employers and workmen more easily 
to ascertain the actual condition of the labor 
market and tend to lessen the number of 
those unemployed. 

Second, the desire of municipal authorities 
and many employers to minimize unemploy- 
ment by regularizing their requirements. 

Third, the greater facilities possessed by 
the German municipalities to cope with un- 
employment in their respective areas owing 
to freedom from the restrictions imposed by 
centralized authority. 


ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand is haying trouble with its 
famous arbitration law. Amendments were 
passed in December, made necessary by the 
strikes which have occurred in violation of 
tne law and as protests against awards made 
by the arbitration courts. 

The amendments provide punishment by 
civil action, without imprisonment, for any 
strike or lock-out whether an award or an 
industrial agreement is in force or not. In 
certain specified industries strikes are made 
punishable both by fine and imprisonment 
unless at least twenty-one days’ notice is 
given to the employer. All strikes are 
made continuing offenses, with separate pen- 
alties for each week of their continuance. 
Instigators, aiders and abettors of strikes or 
lock-outs are made subject to the same penal- 
ties as the strikers themselves. It is pro- 
vided further that a union convicted of in- 
stigating a strike may have its registration 
suspended for three years, during which time 
its members lose the benefit of all arbitra- 
tion awards. When a majority of the mem- 
bers of a union become parties to a strike, 
the union is deemed to have instigated the 
strike. 

The conciliation boards established by the 
act of 1905 are abolished by the amendment. 
In their place provision is made for councils 
of conciliation, fashioned after the Canadian 
conciliation and investigation boards, com- 
posed of three members, one appointed by 
each party to the dispute with the magis- 
trate of the industrial district where the 
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dispute occurs as the third. Non-union work- 


‘men cannot apply for a council of concilia- 


tion. The parties to every dispute referred 
to such a council must be industrial unions, 
industrial associations or employers. In 
this the New Zealand amendment differs 
from a similar one just passed in Australia. 
The latter provides that twenty per cent of 
non-union workmen may also apply for such 
a council. 

The councils of conciliation are not to sit 
as formal tribunals. They are to hear evi- 
dence in any manner they see fit. Their rec- 
ommendations are not binding unless this 
was agreed to beforehand. The recommend- 
ations operate merely as suggestions for 
amicable settlement and as a public notifica- 
tion of the opinion of the council as to the 
merits of the dispute. If the parties do not 
accept the recommendation of the council, 
the matter may be taken to the court of ar- 
bitration in the usual way, but no dispute 
can come before the court of arbitration un- 
less it has first been referred to a council 
of conciliation. 


MASSACHUSETTS LABOR REPORT 


The Massachusetts Report on the Statistics 
of Labor for 1907 has just been issued.. Be- 
sides the features regularly contained in the 
report, a survey of recent British legislation 
affecting workingmen is given. The report 
of the British Commission on Trade Dis- 
putes and Combinations is given in full. In 
giving the proceedings of this commission a 
wider circulation among American readers, 
the Massachusetts bureau has done a most 
valuable service. A careful study of the 
conclusions of the commission should help to 
settle the present public ignorance upon legal 
questions involved in trade disputes. A 
comparison of the uncertainty as to the ex- 
tent or limitations of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act in this country and the definite 
conclusions of the British Trade Disputes 
Act, reflects little credit upon our methods of 
legislation. A history of the legislation af- 
fecting the legal status of trade unions since 
1824 is also included. 

The text of the British workmen’s com- 
pensation act of 1906 is given in full. Laws 
affecting the liability of employers and pro- 
viding for the compensation of injured work- 
men are being introduced into many state 
legislatures this year. Ready access to the 
provisions of this act will be greatly appre- 
ciated by legislators. 


ILLINOIS SECTION AT WORK 


Since its organization last November, the 
Illinois section of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation has kept in close 
touch with labor legislation in that state. A 
communication from the executive commit- 
tee containing a number of suggestions for 
legislation, was sent before the assembling 
of the Legislature to Governor Deneen, who 
promised that the recommendations would 
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receive careful consideration. Among the 
recommendations made by the committee 
were the following: 

Enactment of a law compelling employers 
to guard dangerous and hazardous machin- 
ery. 

Enactment of a law requiring better san- 
itation in workshops and factories. 

Re-organization of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to provide for the publication of 
quarterly bulletins containing accounts of 
special investigations, digests of labor laws 
enacted in Illinois or in other states and 
such other matters as would be of interest 
and value to empleyers, workingmen and the 
public. : 

Improvements in the free employment bu- 
reaus so as to render them more valuable in 
distributing newly arrived immigrants, 

A commission appointed by Governor De- 
neen is now making a comprehensive investi- 
gation of industrial conditions throughout 
the state, with a view especially to recom- 
mending legislation that will reduce the 
number of industrial accidents. Desirous 
of co-operating with any force working for 
remedial legislation, the Illinois section is 
keeping in touch with this commission and 
will aid it in having its recommendations 
enacted into laws. The commission has 
prepared a bill to be introduced during the 
present session of the Legislature which 
fully embodies the ideas of the executive 
committee of the Illinois section regarding 
protected machinery. To avoid unnecessary 
duplication, this bill will be indorsed by the 
section and efforts made to have it passed. 

The Illinois section is in favor of legis- 
lation looking toward industrial insurance, 
but owing to the opposition of the labor 
unions to this form of legislation, the sec- 
tion is directing its efforts more to bring 
about an intelligent understanding of the 
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subject, than to attempt to press positive 
legislation at this time. It feels that when 
the subject is properly understood some form 
of insurance acceptable to all interests may 
be passed. 

The organization of the Legislature and 
especially the chairmanship of the commit- 
tee on labor and industrial affairs has also 
received the attention of the Illinois section. 
The president of the section, Prof. Ernst 
Freund, has been particularly active in this 
direction, feeling that the appointment of 
the right man as chairman is half the battle 
for remedial legislation. At this writing the 
Legislature is in a deadlock over the elec- 
tion of a United States senator, so that no 
actual work has been accomplished. 

The section is working in conjunction with 
the legislative committees of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, at the same time keep- 
ing in touch with associations of employers 
interested both in securing and in defeating 
labor legislation. The section aims to re 
main neutral in all controversies between 
employers and workingmen and to direct its 
efforts to the securing of such legislation as 
must appeal to all fair-minded persons. 

Two amendments to the present employ- 
ers’ liability law in Illinois will be intro- 
duced in the present Legislature and pushed 
by the labor organizations. One amendment 
seeks to repeal the fellow-servant clause in 
the existing law and to make employers 
liable for accidents caused by the negligence 
of a fellow servant in the same manner as 
they would be liable for negligence on their 
own part. The other amendment makes null 
and void any private contract between an 
employer and a workman whereby the for- 
mer is relieved of responsibility for acci- 
dents to the latter. 

LUKE GRANT, Secretary. 
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PHILIP P. JACOBS, Department Editor 


TUBERCULOSIS: IN LEGISLATURES 


Of the thirty-nine legislatures now in ses- 
sion, all but nine are considering legislation 
pertaining to tuberculosis, and each legisla- 
ture not meeting this year is planning action 
at its next session. 

A bill has been introduced into the Rhode 
Island Legislature, asking for $50,000 for a 
state hospital for advanced cases. Massa- 
chusetts is the only state which has made 
such provision. " 

The Connecticut Legislature, on recommen- 
dation of the Tuberculosis Commission, is 
considering a bill for county hospitals to be 
erected by the state and maintained by the 
local communities, 

The West Virginia Legislature hag practi- 
cally decided to have a state sanatorium. A 


site offered by ex-Vice-President Levi P. Mor- 
ton was declined because it was not large 
enough. 

In the New York Legislature three bills 
worthy of mention are under consideration. 
One of these seeks to repeal the law of 1903, 
which gives township and county officials the 
authority to prohibit the construction of 
tuberculosis institutions outside of corpora- 
tion limits. The two other bills are acts 
permitting the cities of Elmira and Buffalo 
to erect and maintain special tuberculosis 
hospitals. 

The first general move in the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign in South Dakota has been 
made by the passing of a bill providing 
for a state sanatorium. 

In Minnesota, the Legislature has been 
asked for $55,000 for educational work in the 
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tuberculosis campaign, this sum to be used 
for two years’ work. 

The New Jersey Legislature is consider- 
ing two propositions for the expansion of its 
institutional treatment of tuberculosis, one 
to erect some shacks in the south Jersey 
pires, and another for similar buildings on 
the present site of the State Sanatorium at 
Glen Gardner. A bill for a commission to 
study the entire subject is also under con- 
sideration. 

Bills are before the California Legislature 
asking for a commission to make a _ two 
years’ study of tuberculosis, and also pro- 
viding for compulsory reporting and regis- 
tration. 

The recently appointed Tuberculosis Com- 
mission of Tennessee is asking the Legisla- 
ture for $100,000 to erect a sanatorium on 
state land. 

On recommendation of the State Tubercu- 
losis Hospital Commission, the Legislature 
of Indiana is being asked to appropriate 
$300,000 to erect a sanatorium on a site re 
cently purchased at Rockville. 

A bill is before the Kansas Legislature, 
asking for $10,000 to prepare a state exhibit 
and conduct an educational campaign. An- 
other bill provides for the registration of all 
cases. 

The Texas state sanatorium bill, asking for 
$150,000 appropriation, has been reported 
favorably by the senate committee in charge 
of it. 

A bill prohibiting promiscuous spitting 
and providing for compulsory reporting and 
registration is before the Maine Legislature. 

The Legislature of Washington is consid- 
ering the proposition of re-organizing its 
Health Department under the state commis- 
sioner system. A bill providing for a state 
sanatorium is also before the Legislature. 

The prospects for the passage of the com- 
pulsory notification law now before the 
Michigan Legislature, are very favorable. 

The Ohio Legislature is considering a bill 
which would enable county authorities to 
erect tuberculosis hospitals, without resort- 
ing to a direct tax. 

The Oregon Legislature has been asked to 
provide for a State Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

A bill before the Pennsylvania Legislature 
asks for the payment of a dollar a day to all 
general hospitals, making provision for ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis. Another bill 
prohibiting spitting is also under considera- 
tion. : 

The Arkansas Legislature has been asked 
to provide for a state sanatorium. A Dill 
providing for compulsory notification is also 
being considered. 

Oklahoma legislators are considering sev- 
eral minor bills pertaining to tuberculosis, 
among them acts enabling cities to erect 
local hospitals. 

It is proposed again to introduce into the 
Illinois Legislature a bill for a state sana- 
torium. This will be the fourth time such 
a bill has been before that body. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EXHIBITS 


Interest in the southern exhibit of the Na- , 
tional Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, which is touring 
Florida, increases. The exhibit has just 
closed a successful campaign in Jacksonville, 
where it was obliged to show the display 
and hold meetings in a large tent. The nov- 
elty contributed to the attraction. The ex- 
hibit is now in Tampa, whence it will go to 
Tallahassee. 

The western exhibit has just concluded a 
two weeks’ campaign in Topeka. The meet- 
ing aroused considerable interest in the com- 
munity. Among the opening speakers were 
Gov. W. R. Stubbs. Kansas City and other 
cities of Kansas and Oklahoma, will be visit- 
ed by this exhibition. 

With the arrival of the Spanish exhibition 
the campaign in San Juan, Porto Rico, was 
definitely started on January 25. Over 1,000 
people out of a population of 30,000 attended 
the first day. Methods of advertising, 
similar to those employed in New York, and 
described in a recent number of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons are being used. Regis H. 
Post, president of the local anti-tuberculosis 
league, is taking an active interest in the 
work. After a stay in San Juan, the exhibit 
will be shown in other cities of the island. 


PHILADELPHIA’S EXHIBIT 


The International Tuberculosis Exhibit, 
which closed in New York on January 17, 
after being seen by 750,000 people, opened 
in Philadelphia on February 15. It will be 
kept on view for a month at least, in the 
Robert Morris Building, at 921 Walnut 
street. In connection with the exhibit, an’ 
extended campaign of education and adver- 
tising will be conducted throughout the city 
and suburbs, and special days will be set 
aside for various interests. 


DISPENSARY WORK IN RIO JANEIRO 


A report of the first four years of work 
of the Tuberculosis Dispensary of Rio de 
Janeiro, shows a creditable activity. Nine . 
hundred and sixty cases were treated, 424 of 
which were non-Brazilians. Two hundred 
and sixty-three patients were apparently 
cured, Over 19,000 examinations were made, 
and nearly 14,000 quarts of milk and 2,491 
eggs, besides large amounts of other pro- 
visions were distributed. It is of interest 
to note that sixty per cent of those treated 
lived in overcrowded quarters. 


MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS BUREAU 


An ordinance has been adopted by the 
municipal authorities of Pittsburgh creating 
within the Bureau of Health, and under the 
Department of Public Safety, a Division of 
Tuberculosis Inspection and Relief. This _ 
ordinance provides for one of the most com- 
prehensive municipal organizations to fight 
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tuberculosis in existence in any city of the 
United States. The Division of Tuberculo- 
sis Inspection and Relief is under the super- 
intendence of a commission of five, one of 
whom is the superintendent of the Bureau 
of Health, which is to serve without com- 
pensation for seven years. A paid clerk, or 
secretary, and five nurses are allowed the 
commission. This body is to conduct all 
the city’s preventive and relief work against 
tuberculosis, and has also the power to es- 
tablish dispensaries. It will make an ex- 
haustive study of the situation in Pittsburgh 
and will recommend whatever institutional 
relief is necessary and feasible. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS SANATORIUM 


Dr. George G. McConnell, medical exam- 
iner-in-chief of the Knights of Pythias, states 
that his organization will erect a sanatorium 
for tuberculous members at East Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, by means of voluntary contri- 
butions from the members throughout the 
supreme domain. The sanatorium is en- 
dorsed by the supreme officials, who will ap- 
point a board of supervisors to govern it. It 
will have a capacity of 300 beds, and will 
be under the medical supervision of Dr. 
Francis T. B. Fest of East Las Vegas. This 
is the second institution of this kind to be 
started in the United States, the Modern 
Woodmen of America having opened a sana- 
torium at Colorado Springs for the benefit 
of their members. The Odd Fellows are 
contemplating a similar institution and 
other organizations will doubtless follow 
their example. 


A WIDE-AWAKE LEGISLATURE 


When a legislature becomes so interested 
in tuberculosis that it voluntarily sends a 
committee to the meeting of the state asso- 
ciation, asking what remedial measures the 
tuberculosis fighters wish the state to adopt, 
it speaks well for the social awakening of 
its community. Such was the case at the 
recent meeting of the North Carolina Asso- 
’ ciation for the Prevention of TuberculosS, 
when a special legislative committee was 
sent to Charlotte to hear what propositions 
the association had to make. A committee 
from the association was appointed to con- 
fer with the lawmakers, and a comprehen- 
sive scheme of preventive legislation will 
probably result. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPENS DISPENSARY 


The first special tuberculosis dispensary 
in San Francisco was opened on January 18, 
when twenty patients appeared for treat- 
ment. The dispensary is located tempora- 
rily at the Telegraph Hill Neighborhood As- 
sociation, but a permanent building will soon 
be erected by the San Francisco Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, which operates the clinic. 
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WHITE HAVEN’S CHANGE : 


Owing to the constant cut in the state ap-- 


propriations, the board of directors of the 
Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives of 
White Haven, Pa. has decided to ask no 
further aid from the state and to depend 
hereafter entirely on voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Beginning June 14 all patients will be 
charged a small amount, seven dollars a 
week for early and nine dollars for advanced 
cases. 


DEATH OF DR. DENISON 


Dr. Charles Denison died recently at his 
home in Denver, Colorado, in which state he 
had resided since 1872, when he went there 
to cure himself of tuberculosis. He was an 
authority on climatology and his Climates 
of the United States and Denison’s Annual 
and Seasonal Charts of the United States 


are widely known. Dr. Denison was a leader — 


in the organization of the state and local 
medical fraternity for the study and pre- 
vention of disease. : 


SANATORIUMS CURE TUBERCULOSIS 


That the sanatorium treatment of tuber- 
culosis is proving more and more effective 
is evidenced by reports from the four insti- 
tutions given herewith. 

The New York State Hospital for the 
Treatment of Incipient Tuberculosis at Ray 
Brook, treated 477 patients during the year 
1908, at a per capita cost of $9.47 a week. 
About 75 per cent of those treated were dis- 
charged as cured. 

The New Jersey Sanatorium for Tubercu- 
lous Diseases, at Glen Gardner, treated dur- 
ing the year 1908, 186 cases, of which num: 
ber 19.8 per cent were cured; 25 per cent 
arrested; 45.6 per cent were improved; and 
9.6 per cent were not improved. 


The New York Association for Improving 


the Condition of the Poor, which conducts 
the Sea Breeze Hospital at Coney Island, re- 
ports that in the last two years, 50 patients 


have been cured at that institution of tuber- 


culosis of the bones and glands. 

The results of treatment at Stony Wold 
Sanatorium show that out of 224 patients 
treated 135, or 60 per cent, were discharged 
as cured. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


The Washington State Commission of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition has appro- 
priated the sum of $4,500 to be used by the 
State Board of Health for a health exhibit. 
The board proposes to utilize about one-half 
of this amount for a tuberculosis exhibit. 

The directors of the Washington Associa- 
tion for the Prevention and Relief of Tuber- 
culosis have chosen Dr. Elmer HB. Heg of 
Seattle, former secretary of the State 
Board of Health, to-succeed Dr. W. R. M. 
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Kellogg, deceased, as secretary of the asso- 
-ciation. 

The Louisiana Anti-Tuberculosis League 
will remove its camp from St. Tammany to 
-a new site on account of the recent removal 
-of railroad facilities. 

The Common Council of Trenton, N. J., is 
considering favorably the project to erect a 
municipal sanatorium. 

A special campaign among the Negroes of 
Norfolk has been begun by the local tuber- 
-culosis society. 

The Detroit Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis has decided to spend $2,000 for 
the erection of a tuberculosis shack on city 
-ground. 

The tuberculosis exhibit held recently in 
Brockton, Mass., was visited by 30,000 people 
out of a population of 40,000. 

The California State Board of Health is 
preparing a traveling tuberculosis exhibition 
-car, Which will be sent throughout the state. 

The Ohio Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis has been re-organized. It will 
have a paid secretary. 

Those interested in the anti-tuberculosis 
work in Cleveland, Ohio, are urging that the 
ity build a permanent institution to house 
about 500 tuberculosis patients, the plans for 
which have been prepared. 

The first of the three exhibits being pre- 
pared by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association has been started on the road. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America has issued a pamphlet entitled The 
Scourge of Mankind, which deals with the 
essentials of the cure and prevention of tu- 
berculosis. The company has distributed 
this pamphlet to its thousands of policy hold- 
ers. 

Chicago has just adopted an ordinance in- 


tended to reduce to a minimum the danger 


from milk infected by tuberculosis. It for- 
bids the selling of milk in any form, as 
cream, buttermilk, ice cream, butter or 


~.cheese, unless it comes from cows which 


have been found free from tuberculosis for 
a year, or unless it has been pasteurized. 

The Upper Peninsula Society for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis of Michigan 
is working to secure a state sanatorium sup- 
ported by the counties north of Lake Michi- 
‘gan. 

A census of all tuberculosis patients in 
‘Ontario county, New York, is being taken, 


-preparatory to the erection of a county sana- 


‘torium. 

Three million transfers on the trolley lines 

of Syracuse will soon tell the message of 
tuberculosis prevention. 
_ The State Board of Health of Louisiana 
has adopted a resolution forbidding children 
suffering from tuberculosis in any form to 
attend the public schools of the state, and 
barring any teacher so affected from teach- 
ing in these schools. 

At a recent medical examination of the 
130 employes of the Kings County Register’s 
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office in Brooklyn, New York, six positive 
and eight possible cases of tuberculosis were 
found. 

Statistics of the United States federal 
meat inspection, covering 53,973,337 animals, 
or more than one-half of all those slaugh- 
tered for food in the country, show the fol- 
lowing percentages of tuberculosis: Adult 
cattle, 0.961; calves, 0.026; hogs, 2.040; sheep 
and goats, 0. The proportion of tuberculo- 
sis is probably higher in animals slaughter- 
ed without inspection. 

To encourage a closer study of tuberculo- 
sis among students attending the Toronto 
University, W. J. Gage of Toronto, has writ- 
ten to the faculty, offering a scholarship to 
the value of a hundred dollars and a gold 
and silver medal to fourth and fifth year 
students and graduates of not more than 
one year’s standing, who shall pass certain 
prescribed examinations in this subject. 

The Vanderburg (Ind.) County Council 
has given to the Evansville Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, $500 to be 
used to fight consumption. 

Following the example of several other 
cities, the Health Department of Richmond, 
Virginia, has issued a pamphlet entitled Tu- 
berculosis, Its Cause, Prevention and Cure, 
for use in the upper and middle years of 
the public schools. 

Dr. R. F. Williams, of El Paso, Texas, 
has been selected as superintendent of the 
Virginia State Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
which will be opened about March. 

J. Ellery Hudson, chief factory inspector 
of Rhode Island, has sent a letter to all 
the manufacturers of the state, urging them 
to take precautions against the spread of 
tuberculosis. 


PREVENTION AS AN INVESTMENT 


At the recent meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New York 
city, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale Univer- 
sity, said that it is sound business for the 
life insurance companies to work for the pre- 
vention of disease, just as it is sound busi- 
ness for a fire company to work for preven- 
tion of fires. By this method he said the 
insurance companies will increase the lives 
of their policy holders and thus be financial 
gainers. 

He stated that one-third of all the deaths 
that now occur could be postponed, and that 
an average of from eight to fifteen years 
could be added to life by simply teaching the 
necessity for fresh air, pure water and pure 
milk and the cleaning up of urban and rural 
districts. “Life insurance is not a _phil- 
anthropy” said Professor Fisher, “but it is a 
beneficent business.” By far the largest 
cost of insurance to-day comes from mortal- 
ity. Reduced mortality would be a saving 
of a large percentage in money paid out. 
He summed up his argument with this 
query: “If the casualty companies work for 
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improved safety, why should not the life in- 
surance companies work for improved hy- 
giene?” : 

In closing Professor Fisher advised the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, to 
turn over $200,000 a year to the Committee 
of One Hundred of the American Public 
Health Association for the purpose of con- 
ducting a campaign against preventable dis- 
ease. 

In the discussion which followed the ad- 
dress, Drs. Darlington, Hutchinson and 
Knopf, Mr. Fiske, and Lee K. Frankel, the 
newly appointed head of the Industrial De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, spoke. . Dr. Frankel said that 
he had been appointed to his position chiefly 
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for the purpose of seeing what could be done’ 
to lessen the death rate of the company from. 
preventable diseases. Mr. Fiske supported 
Dr. Frankel and stated that his company 
would gladly spend $100,000 a year in such 
a campaign as Dr. Fisher had proposed, pro- 
vided a legal means could be found for ap- 
propriating this money. He recommended 
legislation with a view to changing the pres- 
ent insurance laws, so that money might be 
given for the prevention of disease. 

It was decided by the association that the 
chairman, Robert Lynn Cox, general council 
and manager of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, should appoint a com- 
mittee to see what action might be deemed 
advisable. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY 


FRANCIS H. MCLEAN, Department Editor 


STANDARD OF LIVING AGAIN 


As a result of the papers on standard of 
living recently presented at the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, a perplexing problem is before the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society. It will 
be remembered that these papers dealt with 
Buffalo investigations, the report being pre- 
pared by Frederic Almy and the returns in 
family budgets by John R. Howard. MHav- 
ing established a standard for food and hav- 
ing agreed to use this standard at least with 
reference to pensions and ad interim relief, 
this question came up: “Suppose the esti- 


mated expenditures for food and other usual 


items exceeds, in the case of widows’ pen- 
sions, the total income of the husband and 
father, when living.” What then? Shall the 
standard be reduced to the ordinary basis of 
the normally constituted families of the 


same type, with the best of teaching in do- 


mestic economics added, or shall the higher 
standard still be maintained? Shall the 
society serve as a better provider, from the 
material standpoint, than the male provider 
of similar families so that in any event each 
family, so treated, will have greater re- 
sources, than its neighbor? 

The effect upon the individual family need 
not be a matter of much concern since fam- 
ilies which are pensioned are carefully se- 
lected. It is axiomatic, however, that there 
must be thorough scrutiny and investigation 
into individual cases. 

But when we come to social effects we are 
by no means so clear. Will the example of 
such pensions create healthy discontent or 
will they breed weakness,—a sullen purpose- 
less discontent, a contempt for charity work, 
a feeling, indeed, of rank injustice? 

Some of the most intelligent workers, par- 
ticularly among volunteers, in organized 
charity work, are still doubtful about the 
social effect of the utter submerging of the 


Malthusian theories. Though large families: 
no longer rank officially as causes of depend- 
ency, they still have that ranking with many 
volunteers. And paid workers should agree 
that the serious consideration of the ideas 
of some of the best among the volunteers 
has its place in arriving at a final decision. 

Nothing quite like this experiment can be 
found in the rich history of the English poor 
system. The supplemented poor relief in- 
comes of ordinarily constituted families,. 
with all their disastrous consequences, fur- 
nish no light upon this somewhat different 
problem of dealing only with those deprived 
of the chief breadwinners. 

Possibly indeed, it is only one of those 
questions in which actual experimentation, 


‘extended over a long period, will furnish the 


necessary data for a decision. But it may 
be safely assumed that there is greater 
safety in accepting normal incomes as a 
basic standard and then making what appear 
to be necessary additions, rather than in be- 
ginning with the higher standard wherever 
there is a variation. There are so many so- 
cial forces brought into play by individual 
rather than economic adjustments that there 
must be the greatest care to prevent unfore- 
seen; disastrous consequences. 


A LESSON IN FRANKNESS 


This interesting homily serves as an in- 
troduction to the third annual report of the 
Atlanta Associated Charities. 


“THE Poor RELATIONS. 


“You visit them in a spirit of equality 
and you keep yourself informed of their 
needs so that what you do for them may be 
fitted to their need at the time. 

“You encourage and help the children get 
an education. 

“You get a job for any member of the 
family who can work, 
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“You try to induce other relatives who are 
able, to join with you in helping. 

“Instinctively you realize that gifts of 
money alone are likely to ruin them, and 
are not enough, and you constantly try to 
help them to help themselves. 

“That is the whole story of the method 
and the ideal of the Associated Charities in 
dealing with those in adversity. 

“To carry out this method requires per- 
sonal, human interest, coupled with intelli- 
gent, persistent service. 

“Nowadays, those who are engaged for 
this service constitute a new profession 
which requires much technical knowledge 
and training. "The work is exacting and 
difficult, and those who are engaged in it 
always have more than they can do. 

“The employment and direction of such 
workers is the explanation of the so-called 
“expenses’ of the Associated Charities.” 


Those who know southern conditions real- 
ize that the poor relation, who needs much, 
is a characteristic accompaniment of many 
families who are socially prominent. Hence 
the peculiar force of the bounty. 

In the body of the report there is a pains- 
taking explanation of the value of good 
business system, statistics, records, the rea- 
sons why the society adopted the policy of 
no relief from its general fund, a descrip- 
tion with jllustrations of the special case 
fund system and an elucidation of construc- 
tive charity. 

Under the heading of co-operation the re- 
cent sweeping resolutions adopted by the 
Evangelical Ministers’ Association are quot- 
ed: 

“Regarding the Associated Charities as a 
most valuable organization in safeguarding 
and promoting the general charity work of 
the city, and as an agency distinctly helpful 
to the charity work of the churches and 
other charitable institutions, be it, therefore 

“Resolved, First, that this assembly of 
ministers hereby heartily indicates its reso- 
lution to co-operate in every way possible 
with the Associated Charities in its work. 

“Second, that we agree together to present 
to our several congregations on Sunday 
morning, June 7, a statement of the work 
of the Associated Charities, and make a per- 
sonal appeal for the enlargement of its mem- 
bership from our congregations. 

“Third, that we will have distributed in 
our congregations cards for the signature 
of those who may be enlisted in its support. 

“Fourth, that we will each furnish to J. 
C. Logan, secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties, a list of individuals in our congrega- 
tions who may be brought through this 
movement into co-operation with the effort 
to secure a thousand new members of the 
Associated Charities in the City of Atlanta. 

“Fifth, that we recommend to the direc- 
torate of the association the establishment 
of an Associated Charities Sunday, on which 
an appeal shall be made once a year from 
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all the pulpits of the city for sustaining 
members to the society.” 

The campaign for a thousand new mem- 
bers, to which one section of the resolutions 
alludes, will be described later in CHARITIES 
AND THE CoMMONS. 

The work of the committee on playgrounds 
in bringing about an initial appropriation 
from the city and the work of the tuber- 
culosis dispensary are briefly described. 
Mention is made of the creation of the com- 
mittee on physical welfare of school chil- 
dren, which with the support of Mayor R. F. 
Maddox, has induced the City Council to 
appropriate $3,000 to provide medical in- 
spection and a trained nurse in selected 
schools. 

Valuable as are these parts of the report, 
there can be no doubt that the frank state- 
ments which precede them regarding the ad- 
vantage of records and statistics, will com- 
pel the attention of anyone who even “looks 
over” the report. They should tend to make 
the “outside contributor” feel that he is get- 
ting a glimpse into the real family circle 
and is being entrusted with its confidences. 


MISS FAUNTLEROY RESIGNS 


Miss Mary E. Fauntleroy, who success- 
fully served as general secretary of the Char- 
ity Organization Society of Lafayette, Ind., 
has resigned. In addition to her many other 
duties, Miss Fauntleroy prepared for Mrs. 
Fellows of Evansville, Ind., the data regard- 
ing housing conditions in Lafayette, which 
were embodied in Mrs. Fellows’s recent ar- 
ticle in CHARITIES AND THE Commons on The 
Housing Problem in Indiana. 


LOAN AGENCIES IN LEXINGTON 


The Associated Charities of Lexington, 
Ky., has created a special committee to in- 
vestigate the loan agencies of that city, about 
which complaints have been filed from time 
to time during the last few years. It was 
finally determined that nothing short of a 
thorough investigation would suffice. 


CALUMET ORGANIZES 


Miss Winifred Salisbury has become gen- 
eral secretary of the newly organized Asso- 
ciated Charities of Calumet, Mich. Miss 
Salisbury is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, in whose settlement in Mil- 
waukee she held for a time a resident fel- 
lowship. Previous to going to Calumet she 
was on the staff of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities serving latterly as superintendent 
of the Woodlawn district. 

The Calumet society starts with promise. 
Men prominently connected with the mining 
and industrial interests of the city are on 
the board of directors and there appears to 
be the heartiest co-operation from other 
quarters. The society will be brought close- 
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ly in touch with many Finnish families. 
This is interesting because an examination 
of the annual reports of over 150 societies 
revealed the fact that few of them were ex- 
perienced in dealing with this nationality. 


CO-ORDINATED CHILD SAVING 


Commenting on recent developments in 
child saving in. Philadelphia, the Press says 
editorially: 

“The past year of depression has seen, as 
similar seasons have previously, another ad- 
vance in the work of organizing and uniting 
charitable work in child-saving. The So- 
ciety to Protect Children from Cruelty and 
the Children’s Aid Society have for thirty 
years filled different fields, but have worked 
at many points on parallel lines. The past 
ten years have seen these two useful and 
successful child-saving agencies drawing 
closer together and the possibility of em- 
ploying the large Seybert bequest rendered 
it possible to bring the two together in the 
Seybert Institution. 

“This has given a well-equipped center for 
child-saving in the Children’s Bureau, in 
which all these share. Nothing has done 
more to bring order out of confusion and to 
substitute co-operation for divided action. 
Six general agencies for relief now in most 
cases conduct their child cases through the 
bureau, including the city Department of 
Health and Charities, the Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity and the City Mission. Ten 
bomes and institutions now receive children 
only through the bureau. This brings into 
one focus much the largest share of child- 
saving in the city. 

“Instant improvement has followed. More 
children are left with their families. Out 
of 6,394 children considered only 645, less 
than ten per cent, were removed from their 
homes, and of this number 210 were returned 
to parents. Of the remainder, over 100 were 
foundlings. Investigation has become more 
thorough. Medical examinations of children 
are more searching. The care of children 
is more methodical and institutions are used 
as well as families and the probation offi- 
cers of the Juvenile Court are aided in both 
directions.” 


PROGRESSIVE YOUNGSTOWN 


The Pittsburgh Survey has revealed bad 
housing conditions. Such conditions in mod- 
ified form, exist in Youngstown, and in sim- 
ilarly situated cities with large industrial 
populations and generally old-fashioned, 
non-progressive, stagnant, housing standards. 
Due qualification should be made to this 
statement for progressive landlords are to be 
found. Largely through the work of J. M. 
Hanson, general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, the Up-to-date Club of 
Youngstown has organized a committee of 
which Mr. Hanson is chairman, to form a 
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company for the erection of model tene- 
ments. This is in addition to necessary re- 
forms in the sanitary ordinances. At a re 
cent meeting of the club Mr. Hanson gave 
some interesting figures as a result of inves- 
tigations in the district known as the East 
End. He found 291 families and 1,742 peo- 
ple. The large number of people in compari- 
son with the families is due to the many 
single men who board. There were 334 
children in the district. The people were 
divided as follows: Seventy-three families 
live in alleys and in the rear of buildings; 
forty families each live in one room; 100 


. families cach live in two rooms; thirty-six 


families each live in three rooms; sixty-one 
families each live in four rooms; twenty- 
four families each live in seven rooms; nine 
families each live in eight rooms; three 
families each live in nine rooms; two fami- 
lies each line in ten rooms; one family lives 
in eleven rooms; and one family lives in 
twelve and another in thirteen rooms. Those 
who occupy the large houses all keep board- 
ers and are really as crowded or more so 
than their neighbors in smaller homes. The 
average number found sleeping in a room 
was five, six, or seven. 

Mr. Hanson urged that.the ordinary rents 
paid indicated that a company building up-to- 
date houses could command at least a four 
per cent return. It is expected that the 
company will be incorporated and actively 
at work in the spring. 

It is also hoped that a park commission 
(in effect a city planning commission), will 
be secured. Following the Cleveland plan 
a joint committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Merchants’ Association, has 
been created to issue cards of endorsement 
to accredited charities for soliciting pur- 
poses. Mr. Hanson is secretary of this com- 
mittee, 


A CONFERENCE FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


The first steps for the organization of a 
State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion for Pennsylvania have been taken in 
Pittsburgh. The Central Council of the As- 
sociated Charities, which is composed of 
representatives from the leading philan- 
thropic agencies of the city, at its January 
meeting voted in favor of a conference in 
that city next fall. It is proposed that the 
invitations be sent out jointly over the 
names of the presidents of the State Board 
of Charities and the department of chari- 
ties, and of representatives of different so- — 
cieties, 


IN RICHMOND 


. A working arrangement has been estab-. 
lished between the Associated Charities and 
the City Outdoor Poor Relief Department. 
in Richmond, Va. The department will use- 
the records of the society and unnecessary- 
duplication will be avoided. 
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THE: PERSISTENCE OF SHAMS 


Demonstrating the work ahead of the 
Field Department is the fact that the terms 
“worthy” and “unworthy” still appear in 
the reports of some benighted societies. Sad 
to say it is still possible to divide the so- 
cieties themselves into two classes by their 
use or non-use of the terms. Where societies 
have appreciated the absurdity of their use 
they are at least hopeful. Dynamite or 
irony or soft words will still have to be 
variously used to stir the others out of their 
trance. Nor is the employment of the words 
by other social workers unknown. By the 
same token physicians should only have 
good patients, probation officers only good 
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boys, ministers only perfect parishioners, 
hospitals only patients with six letters of 
recommendation and a record for abstinence. 
Imagine an ambulance surgeon carefully ex- 
amining the pockets of the victim of an ac- 
cident to see if he had documentary proof 
of his being of “good moral character.” 

Just as the ambulance surgeon finds out 
whether the victim is ‘helpable” so does the 
real associated charities find out in what 
way its patients are helpable. 

“Worthy” and “unworthy” are generally 
cloaks for ignorant, futile, lazy dole giving, 
not for real treatment at all. It would give 
the ambulance patient a little ether and 
send him home, no matter how many frac- 
tures he had. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


CALIFORNIA CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


There has been a great civic improvement 
stir. in Californian cities in the last few 
months. Following the making of compre- 
hensive city plan reports for Sacramento, 
San Jose, and Long Beach, by an eastern 
student of such matters, San Diego has very 
handsomely published the report which John 
Nolen made for that city a year ago. And 
now Santa Barbara has taken up the good 
work, having retained an outsider to point 
out in what ways the city can be made a bet- 
ter place to live in. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles had already secured plans, so that 
of the urban field in California a remark- 
ably large proportion has lately been cov: 
ered by authoritative studies and reports. 


THE NEW DES MOINES STYLE 


There was a significant little editorial in 
the Des Moines, Ia., Register a few days ago. 
It had this title, The New Des Moines Style, 
and it said: “The old Locust street bridge 
was adequate to the city’s needs as a means 
of crossing the river and yet it was torn 
down and $125,000 has been expended in re- 
placing it with a bridge of beauty as well as 
utility. The future improvements of Des 
Moines must be in keeping with the new 
Locust street bridge.” Elsewhere in the 
same paper, apropos of the statement that 
bids were to be invited for the construction 
of the Coliseum, there was this comment, 
‘Tt is not a small matter that over $100,000 
has been subscribed to the stock of this new 
enterprise. That is not a small subscription 
for a city no larger than Des Moines, espec- 
ially when it is considered that the Y. W. C. 
A. building has been built within the year, 
the new Grant club is about completed, a 
new Des Moines club is about to be built, 
and the city has been taxed heavily for the 
new bridge, and will be taxed heavily for 


the new City Hall.” Further, it should 
be noted, the new City Hall, the new bridge, 
and the Coliseum, practically assure, through 
their location, a handsome and orderly river 
front. The “new Des Moines style” reflects 
a new Des Moines spirit. 


-SHADE TREES IN EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


The Shade Tree Commission of Hast 
Orange, N. J., has issued in illustrated 
pamphlet form its third annual report. The 
significance of the report is its showing of 
the big place, among the normal civic activ- 
ities of a town, which the street trees can 
take; and how much a small community can 
very properly do for its shade trees. The 
commission, appointed under the excellent 
New Jersey law, consists of three men, who 
employ a skilled forester as secretary and 
superintendent. The expenditures for the 
year exceeded $4,000. Of this one-half was 
raised by a tax of one-tenth of a mill on val- 
uation, and the greater part of the balance 
by assessments on trees set out. Besides 
the planting, pruning, and removing of dead 
trees, an interesting work of the commis- 
sion is repairing,—a sort of tree dentistry, 
in which cavities are cleaned of decay and- 
filled with cement. There is also the very 
important continuous fight against insects. 
At the close of 1906, the commission reported 
that five miles of streets in East Orange 
had had uniform and scientific tree planting, 
and that on upwards of thirty-one miles of 
streets the trees had been pruned. 

But among the American cities, Washing- 
ton has long been pointed to as an example 
in regard to street tree planting. The re- 
port of the engineering department of the 
district for 1908 contains, amid a great mass 
of statistics, some very interesting data on 
that subject. It is stated that during the 
year ending June 30, 3,329 young trees were 
set out on the streets and avenues. This 
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was a net gain of nearly a thousand, in spite 
of the fact that an extraordinary number 
had to be removed that year owing to the 
work in connection with the elimination of 
grade crossings. The department is intro- 
ducing as rapidly as possible a card system 
index of trees, and it reports a total of 94,035 
trees on streets and in  schoolyards. Of 
these, 92,418 are on the streets and avenues, 
between walk and curb. Put another way, 
there were in Washington, at the close of 
1908, 52214 miles of tree-planted streets, a 
mile of tree-planted street meaning one mile 
of roadway planted on both sides with curb 
trees. 


CHICAGO TAKES UP TREE PLANTING 


An extensive and earnest street tree plant- 
ing movement was inaugurated in Chicago a 
couple of weeks ago. This was at a meeting 
held in the Art Institute, at which addresses 
were made by the state entomologist, Sec- 
retary Solotoroff of the East Orange, N. J., 
Shade Tree Commission, and by a local at- 
torney who discussed the legal aspects of the 
question. A committee of thirty was formed 
to secure desirable legislation, the strength 
of the committee lying in its rather remark- 
able personnel. The members included, for 


instance, Alderman Beilfuss, who is chair- - 


man of the special Park Commission; Mrs. 
Bley, who is chairman of the civics commit- 
tee of the Chicago Woman’s Club; Ralph 
Clarkson, president of the Municipal Art 
League; together with the superintendent of 
small parks, the commissioner of health, the 
president of the South Park Improvement 
Association, George E. Hooker of Hull 
House, Jens Jensen, superintendent of the 
West Park Commission; Bryan Lathrop, 
Franklin MacVeigh, O. C. Simonds, and so 
on every one of the thirty having influence 
and weight. 


WOMEN ORGANIZE IN BOSTON 


The Woman’s Municipal League of New 
York has had the sincere flattery of imita- 
tion in Boston. The compliment is none the 
less real because the Boston development 
was entirely independent and quite Boston- 
jan in character. It sprang from a Discus- 
sion Club, composed, says the 7'ranscript, “of 
women of leisure who had long interested 
themselves intellectually in the problems of 
city life and who now determined to interest 
themselves practically.” A committee was 
appointed to investigate and answer these 
two very important questions: Would such 
an organization as contemplated be of any 
real value; would it fill any needed place? 
A whole summer was devoted to preparatory 
investigation in order that the work of ex- 
isting organizations should not be dupli- 
cated. The uncovered field was found to be 
amazingly large and important, and the 
league was formed. The temporary officers 
include, as president, Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, 
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sister of the president-elect of Harvard; and 
among the vice-presidents, Miss Mary Boyle 
O’Reilly and Mrs. Winthrop Sargent. It 


was found on investigation that while there ; : 


were many organizations working to im- 
prove conditions either in special districts 
of the city or in special departments of its 
life, there was no organization of women, 
or that included women in its membership, 
whose sole object was the survey of the city 
in all its activities, focussing these into a 
co-operating whole. This the league hopes 
to do, and there have been outlined three 
directions in which it expects to be help- 
fully active: 

“First, in defining the relation of the city 
government to its citizens and of citizens 
to it; second, in studying the place already 
occupied and the work which is being done 
by existing organizations; and third, in 
working out, through the league, “object les- 
sons in the city.” For a municipality, it is 
recognized, has no right to spend the money 


of taxpayers on experiments, and so must of 4 


necessity be more conservative than would 
often be for the best public advantage. The 
league, accordingly, will undertake, from 
time to time, object lessons which it is hoped 
the city will incorporate into its permanent 
municipal work, should their value be clear- 
ly prdved. Yet the league will not under- 
take work which is expected to be perma- 
nently philanthropic or charitable.” 

With reference to suffrage the league takes 
no position; but to deal with problems so 
immediately practical as the condition of 
markets, of streets and alleys, of milk sup- 
ply, and the like, it has appointed commit- 
tees. There is also a committee on social 
welfare, with sub-committees on housing, 
industries, immigration, ete. 


ADVANCED LEGISLATION 


There has been published in pamphlet 
form, under the auspices of the Seattle 
Playgrounds Association, for legislative use 
in Oregon, an address on playgrounds that 
was delivered last October by Austin HE. 
Griffiths before the Oregon State Conference 
of Charities and Correction. Much in it has 
wide application. The speaker asks whether 
there was ever any other country with so 
many present and prospective cities of over 
100,000 population, in which children,— 
whether at home, at school, or at work,— 
must be separated from their parents much 
of the time. Nothing can materially arrest 
the trend cityward, he says, for the city is 
becoming more and more attractive to the 
young and middle aged. “If the great cities 
are to be saved, or kept from becoming cor- 
rupting and destroying agencies in the whole 
body politic, they must save - themselves. 
Those who love to dwell in them must do 
the work.” He notes the high percentage 
of foreigners in the large cities and points 


out that the use of playgrounds and small 
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parks, with their field houses, assembly 
rooms, etc., can create social centers of great 
value. Then he comes to the pending biil 
which provided that in no city of the first 
or second class in Oregon should any platted 
addition be accepted if it did not have as 
much as one-tenth of the area of its blocks, 
exclusive of streets and alleys, dedicated to 
public use in parks and commons and under 
city control. “The principle of this bill,” he 
said, “is founded upon the proposition that 
growing cities are justified, if not obligated, 
to protect themselves against’ subsequent 
congestion.” As to the law’s demanding 
land without compensation, he notes that 
“many land owners, if they were permitted, 
would reduce the width of streets to the 
narrowest limits for the sake of selling 
more lots. But in fact the land owner adds 
to the price of the lot the value’ of the land 
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dedicated as streets; he would also add to 
the price of the lots the value of the’ ad- 
ditional land required by this law to be dedi- 
cated for parks and commons, and as the 
lot buyer now pays his share of the value 
of the land dedicated for streets and alleys, 
he would most willingly pay something: ad- 
ditional for the privilege of living on. or 
near a park or playground.” Further, the 
speaker claims that the owner who: cuts his 
land into lots should be the last to object 
to the city’s assertion of authority to regu- 
late for the common good the character of 
the platting, for it is to the city that the 
main value of the land is due and the profit 
that arises by its sale in lots. The bill 
passed the Legislature last fall and was 
vetoed by the governor; the new effort was 
to pass it over his veto and leave to the 
courts the question of its constitutionality. 


JOTTINGS 


Annual Meeting National Consumers’ 
League——The National Consumers’ League 
will hold its tenth annual meeting at Prov- 
idence, R. I., on March 2. At. the public 
evening session at the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional church, the speakers will be Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan of New York, first vice- 
president of the organization, who will re- 
port on the International Con:erence of 
Consumers’ Leagues held at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, last September, and the Interna- 
. tional Conference on Labor Legislation held 
in Lucerne in the same month; Robert A. 
Woods of Boston, who will speak on An 
Unprotected Class of Women Workers and 
Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale, president of 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, who will discuss An Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, dealing 
with child labor. It is proposed to broaden 
the practical working program of the league 
by submitting to the constituent leagues for 
their consideration the subject of wage boards 
such as are now under consideration in the 
English Parliament and have long been in 
force in the Australasian countries. 


American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion.—On Friday, February 19, a meeting 
will be held in the Assembly Hall, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a New York State Branch 
of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. The American Association, founded 
in 1906. is in turn a section of the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation. The 
program for the meeting consists of several 
ten minute addresses, followed by a business 
meeting for organization. Prof. Henry 
W. Farnam of Yale University will preside. 
All those interested in any phase of labor 
legislation are urged to attend. 


Congestion Conference, New York.—A con- 
ference on the Prevention of Congestion of 
Population, will be held in the auditorium of 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., New York, 318 
West Fifty-seventh street, at 8 p. M., Satur- 
day, February 20. The meeting will be held 
under the auspices of the Committee on Con- 
gestion of Population in, New: York. Henry 
Morgenthau will preside and the following 
will speak: Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, City 
Planning in Foreign Cities; Nelson P. Lewis, 
chief engineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, The Opportunity for City 
Planning in Brooklyn and Queens; John 
Martin, The Financial Aspects of City Plan- 
ning; Dr. Morris Loeb, Successful Methods 
of Distributing Population Throughout the 
State and Country; Edward T. Devine, Em- 
ployment Bureaus as a Method of Distribut- 
ing Population. 


New York C. O. 8S. Conference.—The sec- 
ond conference under the auspices of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, was 
held in the United Charities Building on 
February 16 at 11 a. m. The general sub- 
ject for the session was The Recent Efforts 
to Combat Child Labor. The subjects and 
speakers were: Social’ Importance of the 
Child Labor Program, Professor Samuel 
McCune Lindsay; Results and Plans of 
the Work of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary 
of the Nationa] Child Labor Committee; 
Scholarship Work of the New York Child 
Labor Committee and the Enforcement of 
the New York Child Labor Law, George A. 
Hall, secretary of the New York Child Labor 
Committee; The Work of the Metropolitan 
Auxiliary of the New York Child Labor 
Committee, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; The 
Proposed Federal Children’s Bureau, Mrs. 


et hE 
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Florence Kelley, secretary of the Reena 
Consumers’ League. ° « 


“National Conference to Meet in Buffalo in 
June—The week of: June.9 has been set for 
the meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in Buffalo. Mayor 
J: N.. Adam has appointed a local committee 
of’ fifty of which Ansley Wilcox is chairman, 
and President Robertson of the Chamber of 
Commer¢e vice-chairman. 


State Co- -operating with Baltimore Fed- 
erated Charities—The state’s attorney at 
Baltimore, ‘Maryland, .has »recently devel- 
oped a complete system of: records for all 
cases passing:through ‘his’ office. At his re- 
quest, ‘an arrangement has been made with 
the Federated’ Charities by which he will 
make: use-of the new, Joint . Registration 
Bureau, which has been installed during the 
last year, with a view to getting all avail- 
able outside information in regard to peo- 
ple with whom his office is dealing. This 
applies, especially to, cases of non-support. 
The Federated Charities has agreed when- 
ever so requested by the state’s attorney to 
investigate. families, in which there are 
cases of non-support, and about whom no 
records already exist. 


‘Where Ancient Tongues Appeal:—Two of 
the most ancient alphabets in the world 
stand. cheek by jowl on Madison street near 


Oe a is as matron, assistant matron 
or chaperon, by a thoroughly experienced 
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Oliver, where the sons of Hellas are crowd- 
ing the Russian Jew. On one tenement can 
be seen in Hebrew characters the announce- 
ment of a properly qualified hairdresser who 
can provide the right kind of ritualistic 
feminine wigs and directly alongside a Greek 
tailor announces the latest importations 
from Athens. The faith of some of the resi- 
dents of this district in the famous men of 
their native land is strikingly exemplified 
in a sign that a certain medicine, for sale in 
the tenement, is recommended by a famous 
“professor” resident in Moscow. . 


New Judge of the Brooklyn Court of 
Special Sessions —James J. McInerney, sec- 
ond deputy commissioner of charities, New 
York city, has been appointed by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan as a judge of the Court of Special 
Sessions in -Brooklyn. .He is succeeded by. 
Thomas W. Hynes of Brooklyn. The sec- 
ond deputy commissioner is in charge of 
the department in the boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens. 


New Jewish Hospital, New York.—Only a 
few years ago the Federation of Galician 
and -Bukovinian Jews undertook to create 
a new hospital on the edge of the lower East 
Side of New York. The hospital has been 
formally opened. It is situated on First 


street near Avenue A and is non-sectarian. 


AN OPEN Air BEDROOM 


It is tea) to be able to lie com- 
fortably in bed with no excessive 
weight, of bedclothes,and breathe 
pure outside air. while the body 
is protected from cold, storms and 
drafts and with none of the dis- 
comforts of getting up in a cold 
room. ‘This ideal-is realized in the 


‘Walsh Window Tent 


The user gets up in the morning 
«invigorated and his breath has 

gone outside instead of fouling 

the air in the room. It can be 

put in or taken out of a window 

instantly. Nothing nailed or ¢ 

screwed on, The tent is inex pen- 

sive and will pay for itself by 

the fuel saved. Write for free book 

lets and. other information to the 


Walsh Window Tent Co. 


359 Franklin St. Morris, Illinois 


RELIEF WORK 
IN SYRACUSE 


The meager. newspaper reports that 
have come from the Italian earthquake 
district have bristled with stories of the 
inefficiency, extravagance and lack of 
foresight that have characterized a great 
part of the relief work. It is not alto- 
gether surprising that this greatest dis- 
aster of history should be followed by 
rumors of mismanagement. The quake 
district, tucked away in the foot of Italy, 
far out of the world’s traffic by rail, was 
utterly unable to care for itself when the 
disaster came, and the military rule which 
immediately followed may not have been 
able to meet the situation properly. 

An isolated instance of what organ- 
ized work can accomplish in such a crisis 
is afforded by a portion of the relief work 
in Syracuse immediately after the earth- 
quake. Dr. Katharine B. Davis, superin- 
tendent of the State Reformatory for 
Women at Bedford, N. Y., was in Gir- 
genti, a hundred miles from Messina at 
the time of the disaster. A few days 
after, when the Russian and English war- 
ships’ commenced to unload their hun- 
dreds of wounded in Sicily, Dr. Davis 
returned to Syracuse where many of the 
victims were landed. There were no 
adequate hospital accommodations, one 
trained nurse (an Englishwoman who 
has escaped from Messina), and prac- 
tically no clothing for the sufferers who 
were barracked at Syracuse. Coupled 
with these handicaps were “the Sicilian 
ignorance, inefficiency, incapacity for 
concerted action and dirt.” 

Dr. Davis writes that “a thousand 
mangled people at a time is quite 
enough.” For two days she assisted in 
the hospital and then the German and 
Italian Red Cross physicians came, leav- 
ing the local doctors opportunity to con- 
centrate their efforts on those outside the 
hospitals. “Enough cannot be said of the 
way the Germans took hold,” Dr. Davis 
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writes. ‘They brought several car loads 
of materials. The chief of the expedi- 
tion told me that two hours from the 
time he received. his orders, he had his 
list of necessities completed. In twenty- 
four hours everything had been bought, 
packed and loaded in the train and the 
expedition had started. It took them 
five days to get here. They brought fold- 
ing iron cots, mattress covers, baled ex- 
celsior to stuff them, bedding, food, all 
surgical supplies, eight trained nurses,— 
everything. They came with the same 
military discipline they used when they 
went to the Russian-Japanese war, for 
this is the same man, or one of them, 
who went there. They built brick ovens 
for cooking and hot water, and in less 
than two days everything was running 
smoothly; but it was two weeks after 
the first wounded got here and much un- 
necessary suffering and loss of life had 
resulted.” 

With the coming of the Red Cross, 
Dr. Davis left the hospital and organized 
workrooms for women where simple 
clothing could be made and at least a 
few of the refugees could be given work 
at a nominal wage. The municipal au- 
thorities were trying to meet the problem 
of necessary clothing “with one sewing 
machine in the Municipio and a few 
lady’s maids taking work home. The 
ladies themselves don’t know how.” 

On January 16 Dr. Davis had three 
different sewing rooms opened and 
sixty women refugees at work mak- 
ing sheets, pillow cases, pillows and 
mattresses for thirty cents a day: 
She was appointed American Red 
Cross representative, was given an office 
in the Municipio and finally persuaded 
the mayor to start relief work for men,— 
road building and shoe making,—“a la ~ 
American,” as she writes. The mayor 
furnished the tools and the oversight and 
the Red Cross paid the wages. “In 
short,” Dr. Davis says, “I am organizing 
all I can in the good charity organiza 
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tion society plan of making the people 
work for what they get... . The authori- 
ties are very amenable and I think it 
would not ‘be a difficult proposition, to 
become ‘tyrant of Syracuse again.’ The 
people are not so different now from 
what they were in the old days.” 

The relief work was started “on too 
generous a scale and now they are afraid 
to stop; for example, when the refugees 
first came, naturally all the town hotels 
filled up with the better class refugees. 
That was all right of course; but then 
the hotel keepers went to the authorities 
and asked them to be responsible for 
their board. They agreed, and up to 
now have been paying $1.60 (eight lira) 
per day per person. In the Grand Hotel 
there was one family of seventeen per- 
sons all told. Friday and yesterday 
there has been a big howl. The mayor 
decided he would pay only three lira per 
person. The hotel keepers came down 
to five lira. The mayor stands firm. 
How it will turn out I do not know.” 

In addition to establishing workrooms 
for women and co-operating with the 
mayor in starting work for men, Dr. 
Davis has turned the pension near the 
old hotel, in which she is living, into a 
convalescent hospital. Among the wound- 
ed were many who were not seriously 
hurt who were able to leave the hospitals 
shortly after the disaster. They were 
persons accustomed to good living, who 
had lost their families and their homes. 
It is for these people that the convales- 
cent home was established. 

It is connected with the hotel and will 
accommodate thirty people. Although 
at this time of year the pension is usual- 
ly as full as the hotel, few are going to 
Sicily at present; Dr. Davis has engaged 
the house for at least a month. She says 
that “among the first guests are two girls 
of eighteen and twenty and their four- 
teen year old brother. The boy was in 
the fourth story and fell to the bottom 
without a scratch. He dug out his two 
sisters and they stayed under some 
boards for three days until they were 
found by one of the Russian naval 
squad. Then there is an old lady, left 
entirely alone in the world and not badly 
hurt, and a mother and two daughters, 
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and the leading art merchant of Mes- 
sina. This will be the American Red 
Cross Home for Convalescents or others 
needing a place to stay a few days or 
weeks.” 

In a later issue of CHARITIES AND 
Tue ComMons we expect to publish an 
article by Ernest P. Bicknell, director of 
the National Red Cross, who sailed this 
week to represent his organization in 
Italy. 


DEGENERATION 
FROM CITY LIFE 


The Royal Poor Law Commission 
of Great Britain and Ireland has sub- 
mitted its report. We hope to have a 
critical study within a few weeks from 
the pen of C. S. Loch, secretary of the 
Charity Organisation Society in Lon- 
don, and a member of the commission. 

From the cable dispatches we learn 
that the report itself occupies some 
1,200 pages and that the accompanying 
evidence will require forty additional 
volumes. It is said to present very 
frankly the deplorable conditions 
which are known to exist among the 
English poor. Lord George Hamilton, 
chairman of the commission, in an in- 
terview, represents the report as show- 
ing that conditions of life in London 
and other big towns are such as to 
produce a degenerate race, morally and 
physically enfeebled. 

Whether the findings present con- 
structive plans for remedying these 
conditions cannot be ascertained from 
the meager dispatches. That the in- 
vestigation has been exhaustive may be 
taken for granted, and it may also be as- 
sumed that the evidence presents a wide 
range of opinions concerning both causes 
and remedies. It is understood that 
there is a minority report which Mrs. 
Sidney Webb and those who may have 
joined with her have attempted to make 
as “dynamic” as possible. 

Altogether we may expect that the re- 
port and evidence will provide interest- 
ing and instructive reading comparable 
perhaps only with the classic of 1832. 
As the present volumes deal not only 
with pauperism but also with the ques- 
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tion of the unemployed, we may expect 
that it will be full of warning and instruc- 
tion for those who are concerned about 
similar problems on this side of the At- 
lantic. As yet, the official relief of dis- 
tress has never aroused any very keen 
interest in American cities. Rough pro- 
vision has been made for it as occasion 
seemed to require but the problem can 
hardly be said to be taken very serious- 
ly. 
The hardships due to industrial de- 
pression and the resulting lack of em- 
ployment are a different matter. If 
England, through her labor exchanges, 
or the scheme for afforestation, or other 
devices, can give us any light on the 
acute distress due to such industrial 
causes, there would be no lack of inter- 
est and appreciation in the results of 
such experiments. 


FARM COLONY 
FOR VAGRANTS 


The movement to establish a compul- 
sory farm colony, to which vagrants, 
habitual drunkards, and transgressors of 
the laws relating to railway trespass may 
be committed, is gaining force in New 
York state. A bill providing for such a 
colony was introduced recently in the 
Senate by Senator Grattan, and will be 
shortly brought up in the Assembly. Sen- 
ator Grattan’s bill provides for the ap- 
pointment by the governor of a board 
of trustees with power to establish one 
or more colonies in various parts of the 
state. The plan is for the labor col- 
ony to be devoted largely to agricul- 
ture and -horticulture. Sentence is to 
be indeterminate, not to exceed two 
years. 
parole system for the colony similar to 
that-of Elmira Reformatory. There is 
provision for a small body of state con- 
stabulary to co-operate with local officers 
for the apprehension and conviction of 
vagrants. This provision in the bill 
will, it is believed by many, find hearty 
approval in rural sections of the state, 
where at present tramps and vagrants 


can easily gain their livelihood without 


much fear of arrest. 


It’ seems’ perfectly clear that a 
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farm colony in which vagrants will 
be under restraint for a long  pe- 
riod during which at least some - skill 
in agriculture or in a trade can be im- 
parted, is an infinitely better plan than 
the present method, or lack of method, 
of confining vagrants under short sen- 
tences in jails, workhouses or peniten- 
tiaries. Opinion is as strong as it is ap- 
parently unanimous that the herding of 
vagrants in jails and penitentiaries, often 
with the connivance of the vagrant him- 
self, who seeks winter quarters in idle- 
ness with his associates, is not only ex- 
ceedingly costly to the state (which has 
to pay for the care) but is thoroughly 
injurious from the economic and moral 
standpoint-as well. The older men con- 
taminate the boys, and the penitentiaries 
are graphically described as winter re- 
sorts for tramps. In jails persons held 
for trial are mixed indiscriminately with 
habitual offenders. The sanitary condi- 
tions of many jails are detrimental to 
health, and their congested condition det- 
rimental to morals.: 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that a bill has been introduced 
by Assemblyman O’Brian, providing for 
the taking over by the state of four peni- 
tentiaries, now maintained by certain’ 
counties. The O’Brian bill provides that’ 
three penitentiaries be transformed into 
district workhouses for misdemeanants 
as state rather than local charges. One 
of the penitentiaries is to be transformed 
into a state reformatory for misdemean- 
ants between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty, the administration of the institu- 
tion being similar to that of Elmira Re- 
formatory. 

It seems highly important that the con- 
temporaneous introduction to such bills 
as the farm colony bill and the bill for 
the establishment of district workhouses 
and of a state reformatory for misde- 
meanants, be made the occasion of a care- 
ful study of the treatment of misdemean- 
ants in the state of New York, with the 
idea of working out a comprehensive 
plan for their treatment. 

A bill has been introduced into the As- 
sembly by C. F. Murphy, which, while 
retaining most of the provisions of the 
Grattan bill, has eliminated the section 
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providing for a state constabulary. The 
Murphy bill also provides for a Board 
of Managers of a state labor colony 
instead of a Board of Trustees of a labor 
colony or colonies. While the Grattan 
bill provides that the trustees may ap- 
point, for a period not to exceed four 
years, as an adviser, any person who 
has acted in the capacity of superintend- 
ent in a similar institution outside of the 
United States of America, the Murphy 
bill provides that the managers may ap- 
point as adviser, for a period not to 
exceed one year, any person who has 
acted in the said capacity in a similar in- 
stitution. 


DANCING ACADEMIES: 
SOME POSSIBILITIES 


Recognizing that the amusement prob- 
lem of the younger working girl in New 
York demands attention from a point of 
view more inclusive than the theatrical 
performance or moving picture show, a 
small committee was formed in June, 
1908, to investigate the relations between 
amusement resources, income, industrial 
conditions and the apparent or lurking 
dangers of existing systems. Finding 
that the dance hall and dancing academy 
played so important a part in the lives 
of these girls as to represent nine-tenths 
of their amusement program, the com- 
mittee devoted itself for the winter 
months to an analysis of these places and 
of constructive remedies for their evils. 

On February 16 a conference was call- 
ed at the National Arts Club of indi- 
viduals and organizations interested in 
the welfare of girls. Some forty people 
were present, representing among others 
the Charity Organization Society, the 
Nurses’ Settlement, Downtown Ethical 
Society, Association of Working Girls’ 
Clubs, New York Probation Association. 
People’s Institute, Women’s Municipal 
League, the Federation of Churches and 
the Retail Dry Goods Association. 

The chairman presented an outline re- 
port of the dance hall situation in which 
need of dancing as a form of amusement 
for girls was emphasized. This need 
should be met, however, with a safe and 
healthful, environment in so, far, as this 
can be made a matter of control. Re- 
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sorts for dancing are broadly classified 


as dance halls and dancing academies ~ 


and the committee expressed the opinion 


that the former have no good feature 
and their suppression would mean prog- 
By the term — 


ress in safeguarding girls. 
“dance hall” is meant an adjunct to a 
saloon to which no admission fee is 
charged and where dancing is only an 
accessory to the consumption of liquor 
which is the main business of the place. 
Girls visiting such resorts meet strange 


= 
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men; they are forced to drink because — 


their presence is otherwise unwelcome, 


and although innocent at first they grad- — 


ually become habitues and easily start 


on the downward path. 

The dancing academy gives instruction 
in dancing four nights a week; on the 
other three nights and on Sunday after- 


noons the public is admitted on payment ~ 


of fees ranging from five and ten cents 
to thirty-five and fifty. The dancing 
academy offers the first constructive pos- 
sibility in this phase of the amusement 
problem. Its evils, broadly distinguished, 
are the liquor element, coupled with in- 
decent dancing on the West Side, and 
conditions against which it is less easy to 
guard on the lower East Side. 

The committee proposes two things: 
a bill to be introduced in the Legislature 
next week by Senator Newcomb, a re- 
publican member of the cities’ commit- 
tee, which will provide a license fee of 
fifty dollars a year for dancing 
academies, and so drawn that the licen- 
see is responsible for the conduct of the 
premises at all times. It provides also 
that a license cannot be issued until the 
city departments having jurisdiction as 
to the construction, safety and sanitation 
of the premises have reported in writing 
as to its fitness for use as a place of 
public assembly. No liquor may be sold 
or served in a dancing academy or in 
rooms on the same floor. The sections 
of the penal law referring to the admis- 
sion of girls under sixteen and to the 
commission of disorderly acts or per- 
mitting disorderly persons to be present 
are made.a part of the bill. 

The committee’s other plan is to in- 
duce competition. with objectionable 
places by starting a series of model danc- 
ing academies in various parts of the 
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city in the belief based upon experience 
that good places will be well patronized 
at a good financial return. Whenever a 
thousand dollars is received a hall can be 
equipped, and the committee has a de- 
tailed plan for the efficient organiza- 
tion and supervision of the model halls. 
As contributions come in other places 
will be opened until at least five are in 
operation. They are to maintain in 
every way a business character and to 
conceal their identity as part of a philan- 
thropic movement. 

The committee is holding in reserve 
such parts of its report as have refer- 
ence to summer amusement problems 
until the season arrives for action on 
these specific questions. The conference 
on Tuesday has submitted resolutions to 
the organizations represented at it look- 
ing for an endorsement of its work and 
aims. The full title of the organization 
is the Committee on Amusements and 
Vacation Resources of Working Girls. 
Its members are as follows: Mrs. 
Charles H. Israels, chairman; Michael 
M. Davis, Jr., William Dean Embree, 
Mrs. Lewis M. Isaacs, Mrs. William M. 
Jackson, W. Frank Persons, Mrs.. Jo- 
sephine C. Redding, Mrs. Joel E. Sping- 
arn, Frederick H. Whitin, Miss Eliza- 
beth Williams. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
URGED ON CONGRESS 


The monthly conference conducted 
by the Central Auxiliary Committee of 
Women of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society devoted its March 
meeting to a practical discussion of the 
present situation in dealing with the 
problems of child labor. Miss Kate 
Bond presided and introduced the 
speakers, who discussed various as- 
pects of the child labor question. Prof. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the New 
York School of Philanthropy, spoke 


.of the social importance of the child 


labor problem and dwelt especially on 
the duty of the charitable visitor to see 
that relief of dependent families does 
not mean transferring the burden of 
securing the family income to the 
shoulders of children who are put to 
work prematurely,—this is the easier 
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way which is frequently resorted to as 
a means of relieving the case of dis- 
tress. Such relief is shortsighted and 
foolish and means that the charity 
worker is not doing his work properly 
and facing squarely the question of or- 
ganizing proper relief. 

. Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee, 
spoke on the recent work of that com- 
mittee in many states and on his pres- 
ent program which aims at bringing 
up backward legislation in some states 
to a greater degree of uniformity with 
the best states. He referred especially 
to the more encouraging signs develop- 
ed at recent legislative hearings in In- 
diana. The second part of the program, 
to which it has been bending unusual 
energies, aims to secure a Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The campaign for se- 
curing the bureau is familiar to readers 
of Cuarities AND THE Commons. If 
the government performs its duty, 
some of the funds of private societies 
like the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, will be released so that they can 
be devoted to propaganda and to the 
organization of efforts to combat the 
evils ascertained through the govern- 
ment investigations. 

George A. Hall, secretary of the New 
York Child Labor Committee, pre- 
sented to the conference a report on 
the recent work of the New York State 
Committee and explained in detail the 
policy of its scholarship funds. He dis- 
cussed also the present enforcement of 
the New York law. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, repre- 
senting the Metropolitan Auxiliary of 
the New York Child Labor Commit- 
tee, spoke of its work and of its aims: 
to bring together a militant body of 
persons who could not be reached by, 
or give sufficient time to work under, 
the expert and technical leadership of 
either national or state committees, but 
who are interested and could be en- 
listed through parlor meetings, church 
meetings and popular gatherings, as 
a result of which they would join the 
auxiliary and realize that they have 
some definite part in the abolition of 
the more serious child labor evils. 
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Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ J.eague, made 
a forcible and convincing argument for 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, calling 
attention particularly to the present 
status of the bills in Congress and the 
widespread endorsement these bills 
have received. She urged her hearers 
to work individually for their passage 
by writing to their senators and repre- 
sentatives and securing appropriate 
resolutions by the different bodies with 
which they are connected. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a 
series of resolutions was unanimously 
adopted and sent to the speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the 
president of the Senate, emphatically 
endorsing and urging the passage of 
the bills. Briefer telegrams were sent 
from the meeting, which was widely 
representative of various co-operating 
societies in and near New York. The 
attendance was unusually large and 
both the character of the speakers and 
the interest of the audience were grat- 
ifying to the committee in charge. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
AT UNION SEMINARY 


A Lincoln’s Birthday conference for 
social workers was held at Union Sem- 
inary, New York, in pursuance of a cus- 
tom of three years’ standing. The object 
of the meeting is to unite in a common 
social aspiration all who are engaged in 
social work no matter how widely differ- 
ent may be the intellectual conceptions 
of the participants as to religion. Equally 
welcome at the conference are those who 
profess any or no religious belief if they 
are animated by a social hope in the 
pursuance of their social work. As 
Prof. Thomas Hall put it, “there is 
only one real division between men,— 
those of good will and those not of good 
will.” 

The audience comprised 500 persons 
of every faith and while the note of con- 
viction was present in the addresses of 
all, emphasis was laid on fundamental 
elements in common, 

The day was fruitful not only in its 
opportunity for prolonged contempla- 
tion, but for the chance given for friend- 
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ly intercourse at noon when the semin- 
ary entertained the conference at lunch- 
eon. The addresses were by Professor 
McGiffert, Dr. Knox, Prof. Dickinson 
Miller, Edward T. Devine, R. Fulton 
Cutting and Prof. Thomas Hall. 

The seminary conferences owe their 
inception to Gaylord S. White, head- 
worker of Union Settlement. For years 
streams of intellectual vigor have been 
flowing into New York from the sem- 
inary. It is all the more significant that 
the faculty is being drawn more and 
more deeply and sympathetically into the 
problems of modern social life where re- 
ligion is being reclothed and where her 
nature and office are still so vaguely ap- 
prehended. 


A BLOCK BASIS 
FOR CITY CENSUS 


The value of a block basis for cen- 
sus returns from cities was agreed 
upon at a conference February 19 in 
New York, attended by public officials, 
statisticians and _ representatives of 
more than a score of charitable and so- 
cial organizations. The existing sys- 
tem of presenting census figures was 
held to be totally inadequate. . Condi- 
tions in large cities, particularly New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, make 
it undesirable to base census returns 
on any unit larger than a block and the 
conference passed resolutions that “it 
is essential to the successful solution 
of such modern social problems as 
housing reform, child labor, preven- 
tion of truancy, congestion of popula- 
tion, the care of dependent children, 
prevention of tuberculosis, provision of 
parks and playgrounds, of adequate 
school accommodations, etc., that such 
block tabulation of population be 
made.” 

It was thought unnecessary and un- 
wise to ask block presentation of all 


the great variety of data collected by 


the census. 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that the suggestion embodied in the 
resolutions had originally come from 
Charles B. Ball, chief inspector of the 
Chicago Department of Health, and 
that Dr. Neff of the Philadelphia De- 


‘and the conclusion they reached. 
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partment of Public Health and Safety, 
is interested in it, showing that Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia will co-operate 
in the movement. A committee con- 
sisting of Miss Kate H. Claghorn, reg- 
istrar of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment, Dr. Charles S. Bernheimer of 
the University Settlement, Miss Paul- 
ine Goldmark of the Consumers’ 
League, Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Alliance Employment Bureau, and 
George A. Hall of the Child Labor Com- 
mittee, was appointed to carry out the 
resolutions, to decide upon which facts 
should be specified in the request for 
block tabulation in the census of IgI10 
and to secure the co-operation of other 
cities. A copy of the resolutions will 
be forwarded to President Roosevelt, 
S. N. D. North, director of the census, 
and W. S. Hunt, of the Census Bureau. 

The meeting was called by Law- 
rence Veiller, director of the Charity 
Organization Society's Department for 
the Improvement of Social Conditions. 


NO ONE TO BLAME 
FOR THREE SCORE DEATHS 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury at 
Chicago in the inquest over fifty-seven 
dead workingmen, burned or drowned 
at the city water-tunnel-crib in Lake 
Michigan, has shocked the people and 
press of the entire city. Despite every 
effort by the coroner himself to secure 
all available evidence, the jury held no 
one either criminally careless, or even 
blameworthy, notwithstanding the facts 
of their own findings to the contrary. 
Lacking, as we go to press, the full text 
of the verdict, we still reserve judgment 
on the apparently hopeless inconsistency 
between the facts which the jury reported 
We 
await the opportunity to refer to the 
voluminous evidence before commenting 
upon the obscure reasons thus far made 
public for what is generally regarded as 
a self-stultifying failure of justice. The 
case is crucial in pointing to the defect in 
the protective laws or their enforcement, 
and to the lack of proper indemnity for 
thesfamilies of workingmen engaged in 
hazardous pursuits, either from a just 
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employers’ liability law or from any pub- 
lic provision for industrial insurance. It, 
therefore, deserves the careful review and 
statement whch it is our purpose to pub- 
lish with illustrations in an early issue. 


THE.NEW JERSEY 
STATE CONFERENCE 


The eighth annual session of the New 
Jersey Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was held at the State House, 
Trenton, February 18, 19, and 20. On 
the opening evening, Gov. John F. Fort 
of New Jersey, made a strong plea for 
the establishment of new charitable insti- 
tutions, particularly for the criminal in- 
sane, in addition to the State Prison; 
a separate prison for the confinement of 
women convicts; an industrial build- 
ing for the Rahway Reformatory; a 
home for inebriates, which could be made 
self-supporting, and the erection of tu- 
berculosis shacks throughout the state, 
for which he believed $100,000 should be 
appropriated immediately. The governor 
spoke strongly against child labor. 

The subject of the presidential address 
by Mrs. Frederick C. Jacobson was The 
Motherhood of the State. She urged an 
increase in the number of tenement house 
inspectors, the strengthening of the pow- 
ers of the State Board of Health, the 
enactment of laws limiting women’s 
work, the abolishment of night work for 
women, and the restriction of women’s 
hours of labor. “The schools should 
teach the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood to girls. If the schools were used 
as places of recreation, the streets would 
lose their boy and girl victims.” 

Another notable address was given on 
Friday evening by Franklin Murphy, ex- 
governor of New Jersey. As chairman 
of the section on preventive work by the 
state, Mr. Murphy urged that the chari- 
table needs of the state be met by proper 
appropriations by the Legislature, even 
if such appropriations made necessary a 
state tax. Some of his suggestions were 
as frank as they were interesting. He 
urged laws forbidding immigration of 
any man or woman who could not read 
and write the English language, and en- 
abling every man when released from 
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prison to change his name, his original 
name to be known only to national pro- 
bation officers. Special significance is 
attached to ex-Governor Murphy’s atti- 
tude regarding the charities and correc- 
tion of the state because, being the chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, 
he is looked upon as the mouthpiece of 
the republican organization. Mr. Mur- 
phy characterized the opposition of la- 
bor unions to convict labor as “wicked, 
foolish antagonism.” 

Friday afternoon’s session was devoted 
to a “round table conference” on the 
Poor and Alms, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Emily E. Williamson. 

An able paper by Bleecker Van Wage- 
nen urged the establishment of a state 
research bureau which should carefully 
study social conditions and the reports, 
statistics, and work of the charitable and 
correctional institutions, with a view of 
making systematically available the facts 
which at present cannot be obtained. 
Speaker John D. Prince, of the Assem- 
bly, commented on the report of the De- 
pendency and Crime Commission, which 
has recently reported to the governor. 

At the Saturday morning session, Dr. 
James M. Green, principal of the New 
Jersey State Schools, told of the two 
schools which are distinctly reformatory 
in character, the State Home for Boys 
at Jamesburg, and the State Home for 
Girls at Trenton, emphasizing the great 
necessity for careful, intelligent treat- 
ment of children committed to such 
schools. 

On Saturday afternoon, John Cotton 
Dana, librarian of the Newark Public 
Library, spoke on the Preventive Possi- 
bilities in Education. Saturday evening’s 
meeting was devoted to Labor’s Attitude 
Toward Prison Labor, Industrial Educa- 
tion, and Trade Schools and the Proba- 
tion System, the principal address being 
by Cornelius Ford, president of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor. 

Among other speakers were: Mrs. 
Helene Ingram, of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor; Mrs. William I. Thomas, field 
secretary of the Juvenile Court Commit- 
tee, Chicago; Rev. Henry R. Rose, New- 
ark; Warden James McKee, of the Hud- 
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son County Almshouse; John J. Mul-- 
vaney, of Jersey City; William A. Bald- 
win, of Newark; Orlando F. Lewis, of 
the Charity Organization Society, New 
York; Dr. Prince A. Morrow, and Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton, director of physical 
training, New York public schools. 

Special commendation should be given 
the exhibit, which lined the corridors of 
the State House. About forty institu- 
tions and organizations contributed. It 
was on a‘ far larger scale than any pre- 
vious exhibit held in connection with the 
conference. 

The executive officers of the next 
state conference are: President, Arthur 
W. McDougall, Newark; secretary, J. 
Byron Deacon, Paterson; treasurer, Miss 
Margaret MacNaughton, Jersey City. 
The chairmen of the several sections 
were Rev. Henry R. Rose, chairman, 
Preventive Work by Organized Charity; 
Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, chairman, 
Poor and Alms; Franklin Murphy, chair- 
man, Preventive Work by the State; 
James M. Green, chairman, Reformatory 
Education; Chandler Riker, chairman, 
Preventive Work by Municipalities ; Cor- 
nelius Ford, chairman, Labor’s Attitude 
Toward Charities and Correction. 


THE MAGAZINE SLUM 


EMILY WAYLAND DINWIDDIE 


By chance two recent articles came to- 
gether to the writer’s desk. The Slum 
as a National Asset in Everybody's Mag- 
azine for February, and The Tenements 
of Berlin, in the February Harper’s. 
Both are interesting, both state actual 
conditions. Yet the impressions left are 
totally different. 

In the former article Mr. Russell de- 
scribes the dirty streets, dirty courts, 
dirty, miserably crowded houses and 
dirty air in New York’s lower East 
Side; and in contrast, the new suburbs ' 
of Berlin, made up of attractive, sani- 
tary and comfortable workingmen’s 
dwellings. The reader is left to picture 
New York an inferno, Berlin a laboring 
man’s paradise. But turning to Miss 
Jenison’s article, The Tenements of Ber- 
lin, we learn that the German capital has 
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its darker side. It is the subterranean 
and internal life of this imperial city of 


Prussia, behind the walls and under the ° 


earth, which is yet unreached by regula- 
tion. 

“Over ninety thousand people live un- 
derground in Berlin, burrowing under 
the earth in the cellar tenements. Pale 
girls and boys issue out of these clean, 
chill holes; and paler men and women; 
and old people yet more pale, who have 
spent in this darkness all their lives, one 
may see borne out from them at last 
into other cellar tenements, eternal and 
more still. The children from the cel- 
lar tenements have a strange look of the 
blood not flowing in them, but a still life, 
like that in the ground. We have cellar 
tenements in American cities, but in no 
such numbers as this. The new tene- 
ment-house law in Berlin forbids them, 
but it cannot touch the old buildings. 
This is something anyone may see. . . 

“One may find here in the older build- 
ings every abuse that we contend with at 
home. Behind ‘these fine walls hung 
with flowers which front you from street 
to street, there are girls with weary eyes, 
dying of consumption in rooms without 
windows. There are steep narrow stair- 
ways so dark at midday that one feels 
his way from step to step,—full of dan- 
ger, and harborers of crime they must 
be; there are rooms so small that one 
can scarcely go between the two beds, 
and here a working-girl and her mother, 
perhaps, eat and sleep and call it home; 
there are 32,000 places where all the 
family lives in one room, with often two 
or three men from outside. And per- 
haps the most weary thing one sees in 
all Berlin are the sleeping-places which 
the factory girls rent,—not even a right 
in the rooms, only the beds, to which 
they cannot go until ten o’clock. Ninety- 
nine thousand people in Berlin have only 
these sleeping-places in another family. 
Some of these things are against the law, 
but there is no tenement-house commis- 
sion in Berlin; the police investigate new 
buildings and will not pass upon any 
which do not comply with the regula- 
tions, but of abuses in older buildings 
one may see two hundred in two weeks.” 
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Mr. Russell's picture of our most 
crowded areas is painfully true and not 
one to be cast aside unreflectingly, but 
his -parallel is hardly fair. He might 
with almost equal justice portray per- 
haps, the Phipps tenements in New York, 
a paradise, the cellar homes and the 32,- 
000 one-room family dwellings in Ber- 
lin, inferno. Truth lies between the two 
extremes. The dark, crowded old tene- 
ments,—‘errors of our past crystallized 
into brick and mortar,’—and the dirty 


streets and foul atmosphere of the con- 


gested sections in New York, are a dis- 
grace. In cleanliness and in light and 
ventilation the tenements, and tenement 
streets of the German city are better 
than those of our East Side, but even 
clean and orderly Berlin has its crowd- 
ing, its desperate poverty, its unhealth- 
ful homes. Workingmen’s insurance and 
the co-operative building of working- 
men’s dwellings, with all the advance- 
ment they have brought, have not solved 
the whole problem. 


THE BATTLE 
BELLE LINDNER ISRAELS 


From the point of view of the seeker 
for truth, The Battle by Cleveland Mof- 
fett, presented at the Savoy Theater by 
Wilton Lackaye and an excellent com- 
pany, goes a little further than Salvation 
Nell. It seems to present certain issues 
squarely, but stops short at the solutions. 
The author clearly desires not so much 
to present a picture as to suggest that 
there is something wrong at the basis of, 
things; but he is either afraid or unwill- 
ing to tell his audience what that some- 
thing may be, or what steps might be 
taken to cure the evil at the root. He 
appears to be certain that it has a root, 
but just as he seems about to point out 
the soil in which it grows, he becomes 
weary and allows the curtai:1 to descend 
on the very first indication of the great 
panacea, 

The play begins in the tenement home 
of Moran whose daughter Jennie has 
come home, from a life that seems to have 
started on the wrong path, to take care 
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of the motherless children of her sister. 
Joe, her brother, is the comedy character. 
A friend of the family, Philip Ames, has 
been brought up by one, Gentle, in the 
tenement districts, and educated as a 
master diver. He had lived in the same 
boarding house as Gentle,—the place to 
which his: mother came when he was a 
little boy of four. The mother died when 
the boy was twelve and left him to the 
care of this friend who, of course, pos- 
sesses the necessary documents in the 
case. A great deal is said in the first act 
about the wickedness of John J. Haggle- 
ton, who owns the tenement in “Lung 
Block,” where the action takes place. 
This block is supposed to be representa- 
tive of a real East Side section. 

Philip Ames is in love with Margaret 
Lawrence, a district nurse. While visit- 
ing the two little Moran children, one of 
whom is ill, Haggleton appears, having 
been brought there by a note from Gentle, 
with whom he has an interview. Gentle 
tells him about his son and agrees that 
it is time for him to go to his father, but 
asks that the son be left the freedom of 
choice. The father agrees to give up 
his yachting trip and come to live incog- 
nito in the tenement, to demonstrate that 
people can rise above such surroundings 
and that if the poor are poor it is their 
own fault. He is to begin without a dol- 
lar and by the life which he lives, to win 
his son. This son who is, of course, 
Philip Ames, tells the unknown Haggle- 
ton a number of truths about himself, 
and says that “the only way in which you 
can help the poor is by loving them, but 
you have to do your own loving.” 

The second act shows Hageleton, who 
is living in the tenement, which he has 
turned into an office as well as a resi- 
dence, as the organizer of a great co-op- 
erative bakery which drives all the other 
bake-shops out of existence, taking their 
workers into the new organization as 
employes and giving the people better 
and cheaper bread. From this situation 
melodrama and personal complications of 
all sorts arise and Haggleton begins the 
battle for his son. He wins it more 
through the emotional appeal of that 
something “which is his own flesh and 
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blood,” than through satisfying the 
young man’s ideals for his own life. The 


young man is unsettled by finding him- 


self apparently an excellent business man 
of his father’s own type, rather than an 
ideal philanthropist. Haggleton offers 
$10,000,000 or more for the plan that 
will help the poor of New York without 
pauperizing them, and in the last act the 
author has an enjoyable time riddling 
each of the pet schemes of the various 
single groups of philanthropists, forget- 
ting that no one set scheme is advanced 
as being final in its application by any of 
the “professional philanthropists’ who 
recognize that a logical and balanced ap- 
plication of all of them is what would 
give justice rather than charity. 

The arguments advanced are hardly in 
a spirit of fair play. It is all good- 
natured, however, and the audience is set 
thinking and it doesn’t laugh in the 
wrong place. It has been stated that 
New York doesn’t care for problem plays, 
doesn’t wish to take its amusement seri- 
ously. The theater is crowded night after 
night and all around in the audience 
are discussions of the play and_ its 
meaning and animated arguments on 
the different topics which it sug- 
gests. The play is exceedingly well 
acted from start to finish. Margaret 
Lawrence might have stepped out of 265 
Henry street and Philip Ames from not 
far around the corner. Mr. Lackaye 
plays the part of the father, John J. Hag- 
gleton, in an exceptionally forceful, re- 
alistic and perfectly artistic way and, of 
course, E. M. Holland’s impersonation of 
Gentle leaves nothing to be desired in its 
pose or finish. The girl question in this 
play also is suggested but it is laid aside 
with the old-fashioned soothing applica- 
tion of “providing for her handsomely,” 
which presumably heals all the wounds of 
Tennie, who is excellently portrayed by 
Elsie Ferguson. 

The play has humor; it leaves one with 
a rather vague sense of having had a 
pleasant evening but it gets,—nowhere. 
It is not a real, but a sham battle. Its 
opposing forces are carefully placed in 
the proper strategical positions but. no 
real issue is won. ; 


PATIENTS BOATING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA NEAR CAMP. 


THE STATE HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE 


ALBERT WARREN FERRIS, M. D. 


PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION INZLUNACY 


At the close of the fiscal year of the 
state hospitals for the insane in New 
York there were under care including 
the patients in Matteawan and Danne- 
mora (for insane criminals) 29,421 pa- 
tients,—14,245 men and 15,206 women. 
Overcrowding is noticeable in all but two 
or three of the hospitals and in several in- 
stances it is very serious. By far the 
greatest crowding exists in the metropoli- 
tan district; that is, in the Manhattan, 
Kings Park and Central Islip Hospitals. 
On October 1, 1908, the number of pa- 
tients in these hospitals together with 
those in the Long Island State Hospital 
was 12,062, while the capacity of these 
hospitals is overstated at 10,985, show- 
ing a total deficiency in this small area of 
1,077 beds. The greatest need exists in 
this locality ; for the largest and most ton- 
tinuous stream of insane patients pro- 
ceeds from New York city. In fact, were 
it not for the transfers of insane patients 
from New York city none of the 
other hospitals in the state would be filled, 
with the exception of those at Utica and 
Buffalo. Over 6,100 patients are received 
annually in the hospitals, and of this num- 
ber the average net increase has been 
heretofore about 715. During the fiscal 
year just closed the net increase reached 
1,246, for the number of admissions rose 
to 6,800 by the end of the year. Of this 
number 3,000 were admitted into the 
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four hospitals of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, while the other nine civil hospitals 
received but 3,800. 

We feel that it is unwise to continue to 
make additions to already overweighted 
hospitals for the accommodation of these 
vastly increasing numbers of patients. A 
temporary economy may be apparent; but 
careful consideration of the subject leads 
the vast majority of students to believe 
that more patients are cured in the smal- 
ler hospitals, and thus eventually the state 
is relieved of carrying a larger burden 
and the expenditures will show a consid- 
erable diminution. 

Over 2,000 patients from New York 
city have been transferred to different 
parts of the state and are now located in 
many instances hundred of miles from 
their homes. Years ago when transfers 
were made, patients were sent to a dis- 
tance who were no longer visited by their 
relatives and friends; but such patients 
have all been transferred, long since. 

This transfer of patients prevents 
friends from visiting the patients and con- 
tributing to their cheer and encourage- 
ment and also shuts off from the physi- 
cians the necessary opportunities of se- 
curing a full antecedent history so neces- 
sary in each case. It also tends to de- 
press the patients and contributes toward 
fixing the delusion that they are accused 
of crime because they are thus isolated. 
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Moreover, it renders the duties of the af- 
ter care committees extremely. difficult, 
since it is not an easy task to interest em- 
ployers in patients. who are so far re- 
moved from the residences .of those who 
know them. . 

The action of asmall number of the 
State Senate in blocking the passage of 
a bill authorizing the purchase of a new 
site for a hospital near New York was 
extremely unfortunate. It is hoped that 
amends will be made during the early 
part of the next session by granting an 
appropriation for the purchase of a new 
site as near New York city as proper 
land can be secured, in order that the 
commission may push to early comple- 
tion a new hospital to relieve the metro- 
politan district. 

During the past year accommodations 
were provided as follows: 


Binghamton and Middletown, 

CHLOMICMOUILGIN ES se mcre crepes cats 1170 beds 
Hudson River, acute building.... 100 “ 
Binghamton, acute building...... LOOW ss 
Utica, Nurses’ Home, releasing... SOe a 
Willard, Button House enlarge- 

Ti EI bs Meense hic Gry Krecuene Shans Ate ietenetaters Ai A 
Hudson River, chronic building.. 440 “ 
Hudson River, Hall adapted for 

GOrMitOPryn 62 sel eis ss oe ees BOW pes 
Manhattan, three pavilions. ...... S05 

"TOCAUAE fotcn te ane ehars He emer 2055 beds 


In addition to the buildings named 
there are under construction at the pres- 
ent time the following: 


Utica, acute building 80 beds 
Willard, tuberculosis building.... Gly Ay 


Binghamton, Nurses’ Home and 

aqormitory, Teleasine.’ vy. saecsan OO as 
Middletown, Nurses’ Home and 

NGAS IIE ee savartaine wits cchina ie Binet 50. 
Buffalo, tuberculosis building.... a0. a 
Hudson River, addition for nurses 

MLC ASU runs celery eerie) See onate ote 24 ~55 
Utica, remodeling old ward. ..... PAN ae 
Middletown, staff quarters vacated, 

VOLCASUINGE In aiaee etcPaay Lane aha eS hs LOD oe 
Central Islip, tuberculosis hospital 100 “ 


Preparations have been made and plans 
have been drawn for the following con- 
structions: 


Middletown, acute building. ..... 100 beds 
Central Islip, Nurses’ Home, re- 
JOASIN EN: fa; save sical oi DEAE RR ee Zee 
Gowanda, tuberculosis building... AD ia tie 
When the additional constructions 


named have been added to those we have 
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and subtracted from the estimated. total 
population on October 1, 1909, we. will 
face a deficiency on that date of 1,753 
beds, since a net increase of over 1,200 


* must be anticipated for next year. — 


Our study of the Massachusetts law 


'and a conference with Homer Folks 


cf the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion resulted in an amendment of the in- 
sanity law under which is provided an ex- 
tension of the parole from thirty days to 
any time within six months, at the discre- 
tion of the superintendent; and also an 
amendment providing for the admission 
cf voluntary patients into the state hos- 
pitals. Both these measures are of great 
value and will be highly appreciated as 
time goes by. The commission: has ruled 
that no inebriates or drug habituates, who 
are not suffering at the same time from 
a definite psychosis, shall be received as 
voluntary patients; but abundant oppor- 
tunity will be offered to border-line cases 
and early cases to avail themselves of 
prompt treatment and thus be saved from 
developing a dangerous and protracted 
psychosis. 

A most interesting feature of the life 
of the patients in several different hos- 
nitals consists of the outing provided 


for them. At Willard and at St. 
Lawrence Hospital in Ogdensburg 
boat rides for the patients in the 


launch of the hospital are arranged in 
close succession during the whole sum- 
mer. At Manhattan State Hospital sim- 
ilar excursions on the river are made in 
the large steamer. Rochester Hospital, 
seven years ago the pioneer in this move- 
ment, still maintains its admirable sum- 
mer camp on the shore of Lake Ontario, 
consisting of a comfortable cottage and 
several tents and pavilions. Buffalo Hos- 
pital secured a cottage early in the sum- 
mer to which patients were taken in small 
groups from time to time, affording them 
the benefits of a sojourn on the shore of 
the lake, a limited amount of boating and 
fishing and a chance to roam through the 
orchards and fields of neighboring farms. 
Dr. Wagner, Superintendent of Bing- 
hamton Hospital, built a very attractive 
camp on the Susquehanna river near the 
hospital to which patients were taken in 


ee 


a 
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relays every few days, until the cold 
weather necessitated the closing of the es- 
tablishment. The results were most satis- 
factory and encouraging, and the change 
of environment proved of the greatest 
possible benefit in several hitherto intrac- 
tible cases. In fact, in all the instances of 
camp life the resulting benefit was so 
great that a considerable number of pa- 
tients were discharged on parole or ab- 
solutely recovered, whose improvement 
could be ascribed in very large measure 
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charge the more violent and difficult pa- 
tients, as well as those who serve on night 
duty. 

A most valuable report was made by 
a committee of which Dr. William L. 
Russell, inspector of the state commission, 
was chairman, on the care of the insane 
pending commitment. A strong and con- 
certed effort is being made to prevent the 
incarceration of the insane in jails, a pro- 
cedure which is contrary to the law. This 
report has been printed and prepared for 
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to the outdoor life in the camps. 

The medical work in the hospitals has 
been increased during the past year and 
an added interest has been exhibited in 
the inter-hospital conferences held from 
time to time in different parts of the state 
under the able management of Prof. 
Adolf Meyer, director of the Psychiat- 
ric (formerly Pathological) Institute. 

The matter of the salaries and wages 
of employes of the state hospitals will be 
taken up again with the view to increas- 
ing them and making a discrimination in 
favor of nurses who have under their 


wide distribution throughout the state. 
The matter of the employment of the 
insane has been considered with the result 
that a larger number of industries will 
be introduced. Book binding has been in- 
troduced at Kings Park State Hospital 
with success. A representative from St. 
Lawrence Hospital attended the summer 
school for nurses and.attendants upon 
the insane held at Chicago under the au- 
spices of the Institute of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy of that state. As a result 
many games and occupations have been 
adopted in addition to the admirable 
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measures already in use for the occupa- 
tion and re-education of selected patients 
at St. Lawrence Hospital. 

Increased fire protection was provided 
in many hospitals during the year. The 
doors at the ends of important corridors 
at the bottom of flights of steps and of 
all passage ways to fire escapes were so 
altered as to swing outward in all the 
hospitals of the state. 
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All efforts for the amelioration of the 
condition of the patients are much hin- 
dered by the overcrowding, which in 
some cases prevents proper classification, 
and in all cases provides for constant 
irritation of one patient by another, and 
serves to defeat in large measure the ends 
and aims of management and treatment. 
The need of a new hospital near New 
York city is absolutely imperative. 


PINE CAMP NEAR BINGHAMTON STATE HOSPITAL, 1908. 


A PACE 


MAKER 


ALICE: BENNETT 


NEW YORK 


When Bertha entered the factory she 
was a pale faced girl of the German- 
American type, with a slight stoop and 
a forward curve to the shoulders indica- 
ting her trade of garment maker. She 
was strangely taciturn and rarely spoke; 
one girl and she sat side by side for more 
than a year without exchange of words. 
Nature had gifted her with a genius: for 
work, brain and hand were so correlated 
that she could speed a machine to its 
fullest capacity with no lost motion and 
without apparent effort. The manage- 
ment, always on the outlook for a pace 
maker, soon recognized in her the nec- 
essary qualification, and used her as an 
unconscious lash to goad her comrades 
to ever increasing effort, | Some bent 
mind and body to compete in the unequal 
race until broken in spirit, sapped of all 
vitality, they succumbed to the first dis- 
ease which attacked them, and found in 
an early grave release from toil. Others, 
made hopeless by the incessant strain, 
grew reckless and fell easy victims to 
temptations which ever surround the 


young and comely working girl. Bertha’s 
wage averaged nine dollars a week while 
the other girls received from three to 
five. During the dull season she was kept 
constantly busy, while the others consid- 
ered themselves fortunate to get one-half 
time. There was a rule in the shop that 
broken needles, thread, rental of machine - 
or repairs on it, were charged up to the 
employes. Bertha was the only exception. 
Many a time on pay day tears coursed 
over pale cheeks as some girl saw her 
hard earned pittance reduced in this man- 
ner. Some days there were, worse than 
others in this human beehive, days when 
the boss vented his ill temper in language 
brutal and coarse, on some shrinking, 
overwrought victim, or the forewoman 
doubled her numerous petty tyrannies. 
On one such occasion while a girl’s, 
sobs could still be heard above the whirr 
of the machinery Bertha suddenly left her 
work and approached the forewoman; her 
voice was low, but the words she uttered 
were pregnant with meaning. ‘What 
right you got to treat the girls the way you 
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do?”, she said, and (warming with her 
theme) “What right you got to be always 
at them, telling lies about them to the 
boss, driving them like slaves, and giving 
them starvation wages? You ain’t got no 
right. You'd better read your dictionary 
and find out what justice means, I reckon. 
I hate this place, more and more every 
day I live, I do.” Had a galvanic bat- 
tery been applied to her spinal column, 
or had the machine Bertha operated come 
over and attacked her, the forewoman 
could not have been taken more by sur- 
prise ; her head swam, some way the bot- 
tom seemed to have dropped out of things 
and for a brief moment she was over- 
whelmed. But this woman had not been 
a tyrant for years to yield without a 
struggle; she rallied her scattered forces 
and ordered the excited girl back to her 
machine. “When I’m hankering for your 
ideas, Bertha Schmidt, I’ll ask for them,” 
she said. “I'd like to know what yon 
got to kick about any way. This is what 
comes of being too good-hearted and soft 
with you. Now my advice to you (with 
a malicious grin) is to stick to your job 
and keep your mouth shut.” 

Dazed by the unwonted effort at ex- 
pression and conquered for the moment 
the girl did as she was bade. 

On the day following the forewoman’s 
eyes rested meditatively at a certain im- 
passive back bent over the machine. 
“Gee! I hope she won’t have them spells 
often, or I shall have to take a rest cure. 
I guess I settled her though (complacent- 
ly) ; it takes me to keep them where they 
belong, you bet.” Everything went on 
as usual for another fortnight, when one 
noon hour Bertha joined a group of girls 
who were absorbed in an exciting discus- 
sion of their wrongs. “What’s the use 
of knocking,” said one girl, “every time 
yous kick she docks yous a quarter, 
what’s the use says I.” Bertha drew 
nearer, “What yous girls wants to do is 
to stand together ; no one of yous can get 
anything alone, but yous all pull together 
and I’ll stand with yous.” Had a bomb 
burst in their midst the girls could not 
have been more startled. Here was their 
béte noir, the pace setter, a girl with no 
personal grievance and with nothing to 
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gain, ready to join issue with her less 
fortunate mates prompted simply by a 
pure love for justice. It was incompre- 
hensible but comforting beyond words. 
Instantly they recognized in her their 
leader and placed themselves under her 
command. “What we can’t stand is the 
forelady,” said one girl, and “I move that 
we put on our things and walk out, every 
man jack of us.” The suggestion sound- 
ed alluring, and they doubtless would 
have stampeded, one and all, had not 
Bertha’s sense of fair play come to the 
rescue. She had never heard of a labor 
union nor did she know anything about 
organization, but her clear, businesslike 
head told her that their power must lie 
in a concerted and intelligent action; that 
there must be thrashed out certain defi- 
nite demands which in turn must be for- 
mally presented to their employer, and 
that their further action must depend 
upon his reception of these demands. So 
she said, “No we must have a meeting.” 
This sounded interesting, but, “Where? 
when? how?” ‘“There’s an empty room 
downstairs, yous go in there and I’ll be 
the cop,” said Bertha. 

Accordingly the girls gathered in the 
room indicated and following their lead- 
er’s instructions appointed a committee 
to wait on the boss and demand the re- 
moval of the obnoxious forewoman and 
a raise of one dollar a week in their 
wages. While the meeting was still in 
session the boss passed the “cop” on the 
stairs. “Hallo! Bertha, what you up to,” 
he exclaimed. “Oh, just standing round,” 
she replied nonchalantly. The meeting 
was over and the committee was heading 
valiantly up the stairs encouraged by the 
cheers of their comrades when the boss 
(who had been informed of what was 
taking place) appeared on the landing. 
The committee turned tail and flew to 
cover with their frightened comrades, 
who were huddling close to Bertha. The 
manager turned to the leader, his glance 
swept the group with withering scorn, 
“Get back to work everyone of yous in 
five minutes,” he said, “or you'll never 
do another stitch of work in this place, 
or in any other either, where I can hinder 
you.” Bertha turned to the crowd of 
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frightened girls. “Speak up,” she said, 
“don’t be afraid, tell him what we want 
and don’t take off your hats till we get 
it either. Go on Becky and Liz, tell him 


what we want.” And she literally pushed - 


the quaking committee toward the angry 
boss. The girls managed to make their 
request known. In response he emptied 
the whole volley of his wrath in language 
so coarse and with so many threats that 
these girls, so long used to being cowed, 
as though by common consent, made a 
rush for the dressing room. In vain 
Bertha expostulated, and tried to restore 
order and courage to her broken ranks. 
Finally seeing the fallacy of standing out 
alone she too removed her wraps and re- 
sumed her accustomed place. 

At intervals during the afternoon the 
office sent for one girl after another and 
closely questioned her. At last Bertha 
was called. With the others the boss had 
found it comparatively plain sailing; a 
few adroit questions modified according 
to the type of girl he was interrogating, 
and he had extracted the exact informa- 
tion he was after. But in Bertha he 
found a bird of quite a different feather 
and for once he was distinctly puzzled. 
Had he not treated this girl with unre- 
mitting favor during the two years that 
she had been in his employ. To be sure 
his interest in her had been quite imper- 
sonal and purely commercial; she was an 
asset to his business and as such her 
value had been estimated to the fraction 
of a cent. His task now was to find out 
the minimuin price she had set at the back 
of that long head of hers still to lead the 
factory pace and bind herself, to keep 
the peace. He handed her a slip of pa- 
per containing a list of seven names of 
girls who had been active in the recent 
revolt. “I am told Bertha that your name 
should come first on ‘that list, but you 
see (ogling her) I feel a particular inter- 
est in you and have decided to keep you, 
only,’—He got no farther, for flinging 
the paper at his feet Bertha stood before 
him blazing with righteous anger. “Add 
my name to that list,” she said and van- 
ished. ; 

An hour later a pale excited girl threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck and 
sobbed, and sobbed, and sobbed, “IT know 
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mother how you need every cent; it was 
just this morning I heard you say Johnny 
needed pants, and Mark needed shoes. I 
know how you need every cent that I can 
earn. Only mother I couldn’t bear it any 
longer. I had to do it.” And that mother 
held her child in her arms and comforted 
her. ‘You did just right my girl,” she 
said. “It’s a pity if we can’t help you and 
stand by you now after all the years you 
have given us every cent you had. Don’t 
you worry about the kids, I’ll find some 
way to get what they need.” 

For two weeks Bertha sought work in 

vain; it was dull season and she had no © 
reference. She was brave enough to 
suffer personally, but although she tried 
to conceal it her mother’s face grew 
drawn and anxious. And she often heard 
her quieting the children when they asked 
why they were being deprived of various 
comforts. Daily the poor girl sought in 
vain to find work. Two weeks had thus 
passed when a letter came from her old 
employer. offering to give her back her 
old place with a raise of two dollars a 
week on her pay, but stating that the 
seven blacklisted girls had been laid off, 
and that under no consideration would he 
ever take them back. For half an hour 
the girl struggled with the crucial trial 
of her strength. Before her lay uncer- 
tainty and suffering for those she loved 
best. For thirty minutes she struggled 
manfully ; during this time she had lived 
as many years. Then she rose and threw 
the letter unanswered in the fire. On the 
following day she found work for three 
dollars and a half a week. A week later 
there came another letter offering her the 
same conditions with fourteen dollars a 
week. She had fought out this battle 
once and for all and had taken her stand 
for justice. Nothing could ever again 
tempt her to swerve, so this letter met 
the fate of its predecessor and this page 
of her history was closed. 
* Through a girl at the new shop she 
heard for the first time about a trade un- 
ion. Her recent experience prepared her 
to appreciate its value. She is now fore- 
woman in a “fair shop” where the girls 
receive a proper wage for an eight-hour 
day. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The Living Church, published by the 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, is tak- 
ing the lead among church journals in the 
-sound presentation of modern social doc- 
trine. A _ strict supporter of the so-called 
“high church” faction in the Episcopalian 
body, this journal believes that its mission 
lies not alone within the four walls of the 
church. For several weeks past it has been 
publishing a series of social and political 
studies by Clinton Rogers Woodruff,—clear, 
readable articles, quite new to the usual run 
of things in the religious weeklies. 

Mr. Woodruff has also inaugurated a regu- 
lar department of social service which in- 
cludes more general comment on social and 
municipal work,—a step in advance that 
might well be copied by more church papers. 


* * * 


The New York Call points out in its issue 
of February 10, what it believes to be the 
chief differences between the past and pres- 
ent movements against Asiatic immigrants. 
In earlier years it was the workingmen who 
led the opposition against the Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Hindus and Koreans, on the ground 
that they were “contented with very hard 
work and very low pay, that they were inde- 
scribably docile to their employers, that they 
were practically unorganizable and could not 
even be approached in the hope of bringing 
them into the national or international labor 
movement, that they were simply tools in the 
hands of the employing class for breaking 
strikes, crushing labor organizations, and 
lowering the standard of living of the work- 
ing class in this country.” 

The bills recently defeated in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature did not protest against 
the admission of Japanese and other Asiatic 
immigrants if they could be kept “as an 
alien body, at the mercy of American capital- 
ists, to be exploited for their profit and to 
be used by them as a club in exploiting 
American labor yet more intensely.” 

The first movement then had the packing 
of labor and the second was supported by 
the “smaller capitalists, the middle-class 
business men, who fear the competition of 
the brown men in industry and trade.” 

The same idea is expressed in the Cali- 
fornia Weekly in an article by D. S. Rich- 
ardson, foreign secretary. of the consul- 
general of Japan. There is no fear of the 
Japanese as competitive laborers, he states. 
Immigration from Japan has practically stop- 
ped and those workingmen already here “do 
those things which have been neglected by 
white laborers.” But, adds Mr. Richardson, 
‘nothing can be more manifest than the 
eagerness with which they endeavor to ad- 
just their lives and habits in this country 
to those of their American neighbors. Im- 
mediately upon arrival they adopt the Amer- 
ican style of dress and..commence'the study 
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of the English language. In so far as they 
can, they live in American style in their 
houses. They are eager patrons of public 
and private schools and _ patronize the 
theaters, churches and public places where 
something may be learned. They conduct 
their business according to the customs of 
the communities in which they live and are 
solicitous to assimilate and become a part 
of the new social order about them. The 
charge that they will not assimilate comes 
with poor grace from a community which 
has placed as many obstacles in the way of 
assimilation as has California. Every state 
law or municipal regulation which discrim- 
inates in any way against the Japanese is 
obstacle and discouragement to that assimi- 
lation which the Japanese constantly seek 
but which the Japanese Exclusion League 
say they do not want.” 

Is it as the Call says, “a middle class fear 
of competition” ? 

Cy ok weg : 

The Women’s Trade Union League of Chi- 
cago has issued and widely distributed two 
post cards. One is of an attractive young- 
ster, ‘America in the Making,” and the other 
is a drawing of a home in which the mother 
is holding a baby at her breast while run- 
ning a sewing machine. The New York 


league has taken advantage of the Lincoln 
Centenary to issue cards bearing a picture 
of Lincoln with quotations from his ad- 
dresses on labor: 
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“No men living are more worthy to be 
trusted than those who toil up from pov- 
erty,—none less inclined to take or touch 
aught which they have not honestly earned. 
Lec them beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess, and which, 
if surrendered, will surely be used to close 
the door of advancement against such as 
they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens 
upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 

“And inasmuch as most things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that all such things 
of right belong to those whose labor has pro- 
duced them, But it has so happened, in all 
ages of the world, that some have labored, 
and others have without labor enjoyed a 
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large proportion of the fruits. This is 
wrong, and should not continue. To secure 
to each laborer the whole product of his la- 
bor, or as nearly as possible, is a worthy ob- 
ject of any good government.” 


* * * 


The Washington Playground Association 
has issued an attractive illustrated pamphlet 
describing the use made of playgrounds in 
the capital city with particular reference to 
the summer of 1908. In 1905 there were 
twenty playgrounds in Washington with an 
attendance, during the eleven weeks, of 
140,628 children. There were thirty-one 
playgrounds last summer and there was an 
attendance of 421,485 children,—an increase 
of about 300 per cent in three years. The 
reports state that probably no other play- 
ground system in America has grown so 


quickly. 
* * * 


H. M. Maxon, superintendent of schools of 
Plainfield, N. J., publishes in the current 
New Jersey Review of Charities and Correc- 
tions a cheering study of the Price compul- 
sory education law closing with the follow- 
ing observations: ‘In last winter’s law New 
Jersey adopts a new standard, asserting that 
the child has a right to all the elementary 
education which the schools give,—a right 
to attend school until graduation from the 
grammar school if he has brain power suffi- 
cient to accomplish it by the time he reaches 
his seventeenth year. Under present con- 
ditions it was possibly too great an advance, 
holding beyond the age of fifteen the child 
who has not graduated. 

“But now that the step has been taken I 
believe it wiser to hold our ground.  Set- 
ting up completion of the course as a pre- 
requisite for a work certificate, when it is 
understood, will give a new stimulus to 
many children to faithfulness and earnest- 
ness in school work and will gain for the 
teacher the active support of many parents 
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anxious for the child to gain the right to 
work. Nearly all normal children with reg- 
ular attendance and faithfulness, can accom- 
plish the course by the age of fifteen years. 
Most of those who do not complete it are 
not normal, either physically, mentally or 
morally, and should have further attention. 
The new law makes it practicable to hold 
those children who are weak in conduct or 
moral power for treatment in special classes. 

“For those cities that have no special 
classes or parental schools, it will be some- 
what difficult to handle this class at present. 
But we all ought to have such schools and 
some cities have already established them. 

I feel that we ought to stand by 
tne new law, enforcing the fifteen year part 
fully next year, and coming up to the other 
part as our circumstances permit.” 

Mr. Maxon submits as suggestive, not con- 
clusive, the following table based for each 
city upon “a grammar school where the 
children came from the better class of homes 
and also from another where the children 
were from poorer homes, assuming that 
these results combined would be fairly rep- 
resentative of the city”: 


Average age at Per cent who 


gradué ition will be more 

from yram- than 14 

mar grades years next 

June at 

Years. Mos. gradu ation 
wersey City...... 15 5 5) 
BAEK hs 2 os «22 14 9 83 
Elizabeth ....... 14 10 95 
Englewood ..... 4 2th 78 
Paterson .:..... 14 iJ 80 
PPAINeIG. ..- 0. - 14 6 95 
Srontciair ....-.. Ta 10 86 
Asbury Park .... 15 6 85 
Bayonne ....... 14 10 83 
DRUPO oe ss os <> 14 6 85 
mrenton ....-.-- 14 6 


The average age of the pupils in the cities 
and towns of the whole state of New York 
(outside of New York city) will be fourteen 
years and nine months. 


JOTTINGS 


New Head, Educational Alliance, New 
York.—Dr. Henry Fleischman having been 
assistant to Dr. David Blaustein at the Edu- 
cational Alliance, New York, and active su- 
perintendent since Dr. Blaustein’s resigna- 
tion, has just been appointed the head of that 
institution. Dr. Fleischman is a graduate of 
Columbia where he studied both law and 
medicine. He has had experience in school 
management. One of the important events 
recently held in the alliance was a confer- 
ence of delegates from the various Jewish 
farmers’ associations of the eastern states. 
This was the first convention of its kind and 
it was held on the East Side, in the hope of 
attracting Jewish residents of that quarter 
to country life. Many of the farmers pres- 
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ent are truck growers in the neighborhood 
of large cities with holdings of twenty or 
thirty acres. Among the projects discussed 
by the convention was a plan to establish a 
national Jewish farmers’ organization and 
to hold a Jewish agricultural show in the 
Educational Alliance in the fall. 


The British Carnegie Hero Fund.—Twen- 
ty-five citizens of Dunfermline, Scotland, 
have in their hands the administration of 
the British Carnegie Hero Fund, which was 
founded during the past year by Mr. Carne- 
gie upon the same ideas as the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission in America. The 
trust has about one-fourth the capital of the 
American commission, applies to the British 
Isles and has its offices at Dunfermline, Mr. 
Carnegie’s birthplace. F. M. Wilmot, man- 
ager of the American commission, was called 
to Scotland to give the British trustees the 
benefit of the experience of the American 
commission. He addressed a meeting at the 
town hall and explained the system and 
methods of the American body. Inasmuch 
as King Edward awards medals for heroic 
acts, the trustees will use discretion in giv- 
ing medals and will devote their efforts more 
particularly to relieving distress which may 
result from acts of heroism. 


Neighborhood House, St. Lowis.—Miss Ecel 
Hays has been appointed head resident of 
Neighborhood House, a social settlement in 
St. Louis. Hiss Hays succeeds Miss Nina 
Prey. She has received the degree of master 
of arts from the University of Missouri in 
the department of practical sociology. 


OR SALE—A kit of tools and new carpenter’s 
F bench, suitable for school or settlement. Cost $34 


when new. Price $15. Apply 179 West 97th St. 
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156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Consumers’ League of the City of New York, by the 
Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, Bishop of New York 


I have always been much interested in the work and scope of the Con- 
sumers’ League since it was first incorporated about eighteen years ago. 
During that time it has spread throughout our land and among the great 
cities of Europe, and the results which have been accomplished have shown. 
the wisdom of its method. 

It seems to me it was a stroke of genius that devised that method and 
called it The Consumers’ League, in that it deals at first hand, not with 
the employer or with the employe, but with the purchaser or the consumer. 
The consumer, in the last analysis, is the employer, and it is upon him, 
or rather upon her (for the chief offender in this case is the shopping 
woman), that the responsibility lies. ; 

The seller is not the chief sinner. He finds himself in a difficult situa- 
tion. When an unscrupulous rival lowers the market price of a staple 
article by trickery or fraud, by the employment of child labor contrary to 

the law, by putting glucose in the syrup and sand in the sugar, and chicory 
in the coffee, and cotton in the wool, it becomes exceedingly hard for honor- 
able business men to compete with him. Some customers are willing 
to pay higher prices to secure reliable goods, but many of the well-to-do, 
and even the wealthy, consider only the cheapness and know nothing about 
the adulteration or fraud. In making what they call good bargains they 
make very bad bargains morally. As long, therefore, as there are persons 
in business who will resort to these unscrupulous methods, it will be hard 
for others. But there are, of course, many who resist the temptation of 
wrongdoing, maintaining always a perfectly just and honorable standard. 

There are two reasons why I am deeply interested in the work that. 
you are doing. One is for the sake of the child; the other for the sake of 
the home. The child must be protected and safeguarded; the child of this | 
generation, physically, mentally and morally must be protected and cared 
for as the very foundation of this republic. The home—not only yours 
and mine—but the home of every family in this community of ours, must 
be safeguarded and protected however small its physical habitat; two 
rooms or three rooms, of whatever size, it must be a home and not a 
sweatshop; it must be a place for families to live in and used only for 
household purposes. 

The child and the home! Each safeguarded and protected, are the 
-two great features of vital force which enter into our civilization, and that 
civilization, especially here in this free American land, cannot receive safe, 
proper and wholesome development unless we protect the child and unless 
we protect the home, and that means that the sweatshop must be wiped 
from the face of the earth. 

I congratulate you most heartily on all that you have done, starting 
here in New York and spreading throughout this land and across the ocean. 


For information or membership address 
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bear in mind that when it’s tools, QUALITY is the vital feature. Stu- 
dents in Manual Training are beginners and they must have the very 
best quality of material and the very -best possible make-up in imple- 
ments, otherwise the strain to which the tools are put rapidly destroys 
them. We have studied the tool demands of schools and institutions 
for 25 years, our Manual Training specialties are the result of this ex- 
tensive experience, and we can point with pride to hundreds of schools 
and institutions to which we have furnished High Grade equipment. If 
you are considering equipment, we respectfully invite correspondence. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS No. 2484, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @®@ CO., 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848. 
4th Avenue and 13th Street, (Block south of Union Square). 
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MEN SEE AMERICA 
THE THIRD OF THREE FRONTISPIECES. 


AS 


(SOCIAL FORCES © 72.8230 
BY THE EDITOR 
THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


With this number, CHaritres AND THE Commons completes its presentation 
of the findings of the Pittsburgh Survey, as to conditions of life and labor of the 
wage-earners of the American steel district. The gist of the situation, as we 
find it, is as follows: 


I. An altogether incredible amount of overwork by everybody, reaching its extreme 
in the twelve-hour shift for seven days in the week in the steel mills and the railwa 
switchyards. ; 


II. Low wages for the great majority of the laborers employed by the mills, not 
lower than other large cities, but low compared with the prices—so low as to be 
inadequate to the maintenance of a normal American standard of living; wages adjusted 
to the single man in the lodging house, not to the responsible head of a family. , 

III. Still lower wages for women, who receive for example in one of the. metai 
trades, in which the proportion of women is great enough to be menacing, one-half 
as much as unorganized men in the same shops and one-third as much as the men in 
the union. 


IV. An absentee capitalism, with bad effects strikingly analogous to those of 
absentee landlordism, of which Pittsburgh furnishes noteworthy examples. . 


Vv. A continuous inflow of immigrants with low standards, attracted by a wage 
which is high by the standards of South Eastern Europe, and which yields a net pecuni- 
ary advantage because of abnormally low expenditures for food and. shelter, and inade- 
quate provision for the contingencies of sickness, accident and death. 

VI. The destruction of family life, not in any imaginary or mystical sense, but by 
the demands of the day’s work, and by the very demonstrable and material method of 
typhoid fever and industrial accidents; both preventable, but costing in single years 
in Pittsburgh considerably more than a thousand lives, and irretrievably shattering 
nearly as many homes. 

VII. Archaic social institutions such as the aldermanic court, the ward school dis- 
trict, the family garbage disposal, and the unregenerate charitable institution, still 
surviving after the conditions to which they were adapted have disappeared. 

VIII. The contrast,—which does not become blurred by familiarity with detail, 
but on the contrary becomes more vivid as the outlines are filled in,—the contrast be- 
tween the prosperity on the one hand of the most prosperous of all the communities of 
our western civilization, with its vast natural resources, the generous fostering of gov- 
ernment, the human energy, the technical development, the gigantic tonnage of the 
mines and mills, the enormous capital of which the bank balances afford an indication; 
and, on the other hand, the neglect of life, of health, of physical vigor, even of the 
industrial efficiency of the individual. Certainly no community before in America or 
Europe has ever had such a surplus, and never before has a great community applied 
what it had so meagerly to the rational purposes of human life. Not by gifts of 
libraries, galleries, technical schools, and parks, but by the cessation of toil one day in 
seven and sixteen hours in the twenty-four, by the increase of wages, by the sparing 
of lives, by the prevention of accidents, and by raising the standards of domestic life, 
should the surplus come back to the people of the community in which it is created. 


As we turn the typewritten pages of these reports, and as we get behind them 
to the cards of original memoranda on which they are based, and as we get behind 
them again to the deepest and most clearly defined impressions made in the year 
and a half on the minds of the members of the investigating staff, it is the first 
and the last of these results that we see more clearly than any others,—the twelve 
hour day, and social neglect. Sunday work and night work are but another ex- 


1[Phese paragraphs are from an address by Hdward T. Devine, delivered before the joint meet- 
iug of the American Sociological Society and the American Economic Association at Atlantic City. 
The address is to be published in full in the American Journal of Sociology and in the proceedings 
of the American Economic Association. 
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pression, as it were, of the same principle of long hours of overwork, of which 
the typical and persistent expression is the twelve-hour shift. Nothing else ex- 
plains so much in the industrial and social situation in the Pittsburgh District as 
the twelve-hour day,—which is in fact for half the year, the twelve-hour night. 
Everything else is keyed up to it. Foremen and superintendents, and ultimately 
directors and financiers are subject to its law. There are no doubt bankers and 
teachers and bricklayers in Pittsburgh who work less, but the general law of the 
region is desperate, unremitting toil_—extending in some large industries to 
twelve hours, for six days one week, and eight days the next. There is no seventh 
day save as it is stolen from sleep. There are of course occupations, as in the 
blast furnaces, in which there are long waits between the spurts of brief, intense 
expenditure of energy, but the total effect of the day is as I have described. 

For the effect, as well as for the causes of the twelve-hour day, and for a 
more exact statement of its extent, its limitations, and the exceptions, I must 
refer to the reports. The unadorned fact remains that in our most highly devel- 
oped industrial community, where the two greatest individual fortunes in history 
have been made, and where the foundations of the two most powerful business 
corporations have been laid, the mass of the workers in the master industry are 
driven as large numbers of laborers whether slave or free have scarcely before 
in human history been driven. I do not mean to suggest that the conditions of 
employment are less desirable than under a system of slavery. What I mean 
is merely that the inducement to a constantly increased output and a constant 
acceleration of pace is greater than has heretofore been devised. By a nice ad- 
justment of piece wages and time wages, so that where the “boss” or “pusher” (as 
he is known in the mills) controls, time wages prevail, and that where the indi- 
vidual worker controls, piece wages prevail; by the resistless operation of organ- 
ized control at one point, and the effort to recover earnings reduced by skillful 
cuts of piece wages at another; by the danger of accident, and the lure of pay 
which seems high by old country standards, the pace is kept, is accelerated, and 
again maintained. There is one result and there is no other like it. 

The adverse conditions are, after all, conditions which naturally, or at least 
not infrequently, accompany progress. They are incidents of the production of 
wealth on a vast scale. They are remediable whenever the community thinks it 
worth while to remedy them. If the hardships and misery which we find in 
Pittsburgh were due to poverty of resources, to the unproductivity of toil, then 
the process of overcoming them might indeed be tedious and discouraging. Since 
they are due to haste in acquiring wealth, to inequity in distribution, to the inade- 
quacy of the mechanism of municipal government, they can be overcome rapidly 
if the community so desires. 

There are many indications that the community is awakening to these adverse 
conditions and that it is even now ready to deal with some of them. An increas- 
ing number of citizens, city officials, officers of corporations, business men, social 
workers, and others, are entirely ready to enter with others and with one another 
on the dispassionate search for causes and remedies, recognizing that the adverse 
conditions are there, recognizing that distinction lies not in ostrich-like refusal to 
see them, but in statesmanlike willingness to gauge them and to understand them, 
and so far as it is possible to remove them. 

Pittsburgh is unique only in the extent to which tendencies which are ob- 
servable everywhere have here actually, because of the high industrial develop- 
ment, and the great industrial activity, had the opportunity to give tangible proofs 
of their real character and their inevitable goal. 
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RECREATION PROGRAM 
FOR A MILLION CHILDREN 


The last meeting of the Ethical Social 
League of New York was highly signifi- 
cant in offering the first general state- 
ment to the public of the inquiries into 
opportunities and needs of recreation for 
young people, which have been under 
way for some months through commit- 
tees of the Neighborhood Workers’ As- 
sociation, the Parks and Playgrounds 
Association, the People’s Institute, and 
the Committee on Amusement and 
Recreation Resources of Working Girls, 
which are representative of practically 
every form of social work in the city. 

Parks, playgrounds, moving pictures, 
theaters, have been studied and found 
poorly equipped for their work. The 
outdoor play places are insufficient in 
number, without adequate supervision 
and in charge of a city department which 
is a model of heavy routine and of horti- 
cultural rather than social sense. The 
moving pictures and cheap theaters are 
in need of strict oversight. The dance 
halls are in the main saloon sideshows. 
Taken all in all, New York’s offering of 
recreation facilities for children and for 
wage earners is a shining example of 
leaving amusement to be planned for 
profit first and wholesomeness second if 
at all. But a city which has probably a 
million and a half boys and girls under 
twenty is offered a wonderful opportun- 
ity to do largely and brilliantly the things 
which many smaller communities have 
worked out, at least in part, in much bet- 
ter fashion. The importance of the need 
and the opportunity are striking when it 
is remembered that the children,—or at 
any rate the minors,—of New York out- 
number the combined populations of 
Pittsburgh and Boston. 

The meeting adjourned after passing 
a resolution offered by Prof. John 
Bates Clark of Columbia University, 
which will lead to the organization of a 
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committee to provide censorship for 
cheap amusements and to offer a con- 
structive program of public amusements 
in the schools, parks and playgrounds. 
Eventually it will formulate a rounded 
program covering all boroughs and adapt- 
ed to the local needs of many neighbor- 
hoods differing widely in character, in 
race and in religion, even having the 
courage, it may be, to recommend Sun- 
day recreation. 

A report was made to the meeting by 
a committee composed of Henry Mosko- 
witz, Jane E. Robbins, John Collier, 
Michael Davis, Jr., and Howard Brad- 
street, composing the committee on 
amusements of the Neighborhood Work- 
ers’ Association. Amusements, they re- 
ported, may be divided broadly into the 
commercial and the non-commercial. The 
commercial agencies provide the theater, 
slot machine, moving picture show, dance 
hall, saloon, poolroom and the amuse- 
ment park. The non-commercial agen- 
cies afford the facilities of the park, the 
playground, the public school and gym- 
nasium in church and settlement. “The 
commercial element is aggressive since 
the amusement business pays so well, and 
it pays so well because the demand is so 
great.” But both kinds of agency are 
parts of “the single, large proposition of 
public recreation” and both must be 
brought to a higher stage of social effi- 
ciency. 

The non-commercial features, so far 
as they are carried on by the city, are 
lagging behind. School recreation work 
is valuable and successful but, insuffi- 
cient as school resources were last year, 
the appropriation this year has been cut 
down $40,000. The playground appro- 
priation in the Department of Parks was 
cut from $25,680 to $18,450, and within 
a month six playground attendants have 
been dismissed for lack of funds. The 
position of supervisor or director of 
playground workers has never been cre- 
ated. For three years properties purchas- 
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ed for playgrounds in Fifty-ninth street, 
East One-hundred-and-first.. street. and 


West Twenty-eighth street lay unde- 


veloped. Properties purchased by the 


city, which might be temporarily avail- ° 


able for recreation purposes, lie idle for 
lack of the power of initiative to develop. 
John Jay and Corlears Hook Parks, pur- 
chased many years ago, are still unfin- 
ished. Within a year encroachments 
have been threatened on City Hall Park 
and Washington Square Park, while 
there are at present two bills at Albany, 
one removing whatever possibility exist- 
ed for securing a seaside park at Rock- 
away, the other giving the commissioner 
of the Bronx right to lease portions of 
Pelham Bay Park and McCombs Dam 
Park to any whom he may see fit for 
recreation buildings. 

While the city thus curtails its work 
and misses its opportunities, the com- 
mercial agencies have multiplied Coney 
Island types of amusement at Fort 
George, at West One-hundred-and-tenth 
street and at the entrance of Van Cort- 
Jandt Park. 

A quarter of a million persons a week 
attend the dance halls, mostly young men 
and women between sixteen and thirty 
years of age. There are two hundred of 
these halls and the conditions in them 
were discussed in our issue for last week. 


THEATERS SECOND 
ONLY TO SCHOOLS . 


A careful estimate makes it probable 
that at least 300,000 persons attend thea- 
ters in New York on week days, and 
500,000 on Sundays. “This means that 
as a factor in the life of the people the 
theater stands second only to the public 
schools. It must at once be added that 
of these 300,000 or 500,000 not twenty 
per cent are found at Broadway theaters 
or indeed at any of the standard thea- 
ters. This fact at once throws the thea- 
ter problem into its right prospective.” 
The plays presented on Broadway are 
subject to violent criticism just now and 
have even aroused the reforming ire of 
the Board of Aldermen; “but what of the 
600-odd theaters swarming in the tene- 
ment districts and offering food whole- 
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some or poisonous to the immigrant, the 
child and the workingman ?” 
over 500 moving picture shows in Great- 
er New York, seating from 150 to 300 
people, situated in the tenement districts, 
giving a dozen performances a day,— 
“veritable institutions in the life of the 
people.” But they are practically un- 
regulated, except for “undigested rul- 
ings of sundry administrative depart- 
ments and the graft and blackmail for 
which these rulings have been responsi- 
ble.” The outcry against them some 
time ago led to the investigation of the 
license bureau, disclosing deplorable con- 
ditions and leading the city authorities 
“to institute a policy of repression, al- 
most of extermination, which is as short- 
sighted and as unjust to the amusement 
problem as was the previous policy of 
lawlessness and neglect.” 

On the constructive side, it must be 
remembered, that “no agency in New 
York at this moment draws as the mov- 
ing picture show draws. It reaches a 
broad stratum of people not reached by 
the recreation centers or the social set- 
tlements. Moving pictures, because of 
their cheapness and often their real ex- 
cellence, represent the theater itself to 
the great majority, the wage earners. 
They are a social force of commanding 
importance whether for good or for ill,” 
—a force which must be used and de- 
veloped. An intelligent minority of the 
proprietors of these shows are anxious 
for oversight and willing to produce only 
clean performances. The others must be 
brought into line through strict regula- 
tion. But it is with the manufacturers 
of the films rather than with the show- 
men that the move must be made. Pro- 
prietors must, practically speaking, ac- 
cept what the manufacturers send them. 
The kind of entertainment therefore, is 
determined by a few men whose interest 
lies in producing the films which they 
believe will appeal to the greatest number 
of people for any cause and, therefore, 
be most widely acceptable over the coun- 
try. It must be remembered, too, that 
if questionable films cannot be sold in 
the New York market, they will be, 
sooner or later, eliminated from the 
whole country, for the films are in most 
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cases rented and passed from theater to 
theater and city to city. 

The committee “points out the cur- 
tailment in the great free agencies fur- 
nished by the city; it indicates the re- 
striction regarding the moving picture 
and the need for regulation of the dance 
hali. It asks their consideration from a 
constructive viewpoint which sees their 
relation to one another and in accord- 
ance with five axioms: human beings 
have an instinct for play; in the young 
this instinct is especially strong; it is not 
in itself bad; it will seek gratification; 
where proper means of gratification are 
not provided, improper ones are the 
more apt to be enjoyed.” 


THREE DEPARTMENT 
HIGH SCHOOL PROPOSED 


The three department high school 
urged on the New York Board of Edu- 
cation by the Brooklyn League, offers 
an interesting plan for forming educa- 
tional and neighborhood centers in rap- 
idly growing sections of the city. An 
administrative building would form the 
center of a hollow square lined with sep- 
arate buildings for commercial, indus- 
trial and academic high schools. There 
would be one gymnasium and one library 
as a part of the school plant. Later a 
branch public library, a public bath and 
other buildings might be added to the 
group. The high school students would 
use the three, separately or interchange- 
ably according to circumstances, during 
the day. At night the assembly hall, 
gymnasium, library and bath would be 
open to the whole neighborhood. 

It is estimated that Brooklyn high 
school students spend $100,000 a year in 
carfares. The three department schools 
would tend to decrease this amount by 
organizing all kinds of schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the city instead of large 
spécial schools, widely separated. They 
offer opportunities for students to trans- 
fer from one branch to another so that 
a boy or girl need not take commercial, 
industrial or academic courses alone 
because the nearest school teaches only 
one branch. Some departments, such as 
domestic science, could and should be 
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available for pupils in all divisions. And 
while the total enrollment of the three- 
pronged school would be large, no de- 
partment need have more than -1,000 pu- 
pils, which is held to be the maximum 
for efficient work. 

A central administrative force, heating 
plant and supply department would mean 
substantial saving in operating cost. The 
personal contact and friendship with 
teachers and other advantages of a small 
school, would be united with the econo- 
mies of a large one. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION 
IN MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 


Under the direction of the Associated 
Charities of Minneapolis two of the vis- 
iting nurse staff recently completed an 
investigation of the need for medical 
inspection in two of the city schools. 
Five months were spent in the Horace 
Mann School and two months and five 
days in the Franklin School. 1,824 visits 
were made and in many cases subsequent 
investigations were held with results 
showing the value of follow up work. 
The nurses assisted the examining phy- 
sicians, sent notices to parents concerning 
defective children, visited the homes, ad- 
vised with parents and took children of 
parents unable to pay for medical services 
to physicians and dispensaries. 

At the Franklin School it was found 
that of 397 needing special treatment, 240 
or 61.7 per cent had received medical at- 
tention, 102 at the University Free Dis- 
pensary and 143 by family physicians. 
There were 403 at the Horace Mann 
School in need of medical treatment, and 
223 or 55.3 per cent who had been to the 
dispensary or to a doctor. 

The report shows some interesting if 
not convincing comparisons with results 
of investigations in other cities. For in- 
stance, 28.5 per cent of the pupils in the 
Minneapolis schools were found to be 
suffering from malnutrition while in 
New York the per cent is 10.4. 41.8 per 
cent were found to have defective teeth 
in Minneapolis; in New York 74.9 per 
cent; in Buffalo 28 per cent. 22.2 per 
cent of the pupils of Minneapolis schools 
had defective eyesight; 14.9 per cent in 
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New York; and.33 per cent in Buffalo. 
In Minneapolis 27.6 per cent of the 
pupils had enlarged tonsils, 30.9 per cent 
in New York, and 30 per cent in Buffalo. 
14.8 per cent in Minneapolis schools were 
afflicted with adenoids, while in New 
York there were 28.2 per cent, and in 
Buffalo 23 per cent. 4.2 per cent of 
those in Minneapolis schools had some 
form of pulmonary diseases and .g in 
New York. 

A total of 701 pupils were examined in 
the Franklin schools, 54 or 7.7 per cent 
were found to be in “perfect condition” ; 
647 or 92.2 per cent were found defec- 
tive “slightly or seriously and with one 
or more (some six) defects.” Better 
nourishment was necessary, according to 
the investigators, for 250 pupils or 35.6 
per cent in this school, and 397 or 56.6 
per cent were in need of special treat- 
ment and, in many instances, of addi- 
tional nourishment likewise. In the Hor- 
ace Mann schools 699 pupils were ex- 
amined and 106 or 15 per cent were found 
to be in normal condition, while 593 or 
84.8 per cent were in some way afflicted 
with physical defects. I90 or 27.1 were 
found to be in need of better nourishment 
and 403 or 57.6 needed special treatment 
and in many instances nourishment like- 
wise. 

Too much importance should not be 
placed on the comparative figures shown 
in the Minneapolis report. The best phy- 
sicians differ about what constitutes a 
defect. 

There are no perfect people; indeed 
there is no pair of eyes that is perfect 
and the number of defects thus found re- 
lates largely to the fineness of the exami- 
nation. The term “defects of vision” is 
too general. <A definite statement tell- 
ing how many children had one-fourth or 
one-third normal vision would be of much 
greater value. 

“Malnutrition” is particularly hard to 
put in a statistical form and “pulmonary 
diseases” are to an unfortunate extent, 
dependent on the skill of the examiner. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
the list of physical defects, 88.5 per cent 
in both schools, includes defective teeth. 
The report does not state. 
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DR. HART TO 
STUDY CHILDREN 


The Russell Sage Foundation has en- | 


gaged Hastings H. Hart to direct its 
work in the field of child caring, begin- 
ning on May 1. Since last April Dr. 
Hart has been at work on an investiga- 
tion of the methods and results of placing 
out dependent children. Much valuable 
information has been collected and impor- 
tant stimulus given to a number of 
agencies. He has studied the systems 
practiced in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Kentucky, and has rendered 
important assistance in Maine, California, 
New Hampshire and other states. The 
past year’s work has given ample proof 
of opportunity to do much in encourag- 
ing and standardizing good methods of 
child caring throughout the United States. 

His appointment is particularly timely 
in view of the conclusions of the recent 
White. House Conference on Dependent 
Children. His field will embrace all ques- 
tions relating to the care and treatment 
of delinquent children and his headquar- 
ters will be in New York. 

Dr. Hart has had a wide experience 
with many sides of charitable work. He 
was secretary of the Minnesota State 
Board of Corrections and Charities from 
1883 to 1898, since which time he has 
been superintendent of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society. From 
1894 to 1901 he was secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and president in 1893 when the 
conference celebrated its twentieth an- 
niversary during the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. His degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred by Oberlin College. 


NEGRO WORKERS 
MEET AT TUSKEGEE 


“Stick to the farm; stand by the rural 
schools; make the home more attrac- 
tive.” This was the substance of the 
resolutions adopted at the close of the 
first day’s conference of Negro work- 
ers in Tuskegee. When the meeting 
was called, 3,000 Negroes were present, 
many of them delegates of agricultural 
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associations but the majority brought 
through personal interest. By horseback, 
wagon, cart, and train they came, and as 
Booker T. Washington, chairman of the 
conference, said, “they worked for re- 
sults.” 

The first day was given over to far- 
mers and farmers’ wives, who agreed 
that “cities had proven a curse to too 
many of our race. In spite of hard- 


ships and special difficulties we are mak-: 


ing progress on the soil. In Alabama 
Negro farmers paid taxes ten years ago 
on $7,000,000 worth of property; now 
they pay taxes on over $15,000,000.” 

Dangers to Be Avoided in Farming, 
and How Can the Wife Help Her Hus- 
band on the Farm, were among the sub- 
jects discussed. The addresses led up 
to the conclusion that to keep the chil- 
dren away from city schools is one of the 
best methods of raising the standard on 
the farm. The country school must be 
strengthened, however, if it is to hold 
the country boy. Reports from all parts 
of the South seem to show lengthening 
school terms during the last six or eight 
years. 

A resolution condemning the liquor 
traffic stated that the “representatives of 
700,000 Negro farmers of Alabama and 
of the South, urge our people to assist 
in the enforcement of the laws against 
the liquor traffic, wherever they exist.” 


HEALTH CONDITIONS 
AMONG THE NEGROES 


Health Conditions of the Negroes: 
What They Are and Why They Are, 
was the subject of the second day’s con- 
ference. It was not a self-congratula- 
tory meeting by any means. Dr. Simon 
P. Lloyd of the Charity Hospital, Savan- 
nah, Ga., said that as far as “inherited 
ignorance, superstition, and immorality 
go, the race is practically the same to-day 
as it was at the time of the emancipation.” 
He charged the Negro with deplorable 
lack of ordinary care in housing condi- 
tions and said that the race is not im- 
proving morally. Between $20,000 and 
$25,000 was expended in Savannah last 
year on dances, and said Dr. Lloyd, 
“when we find that our grown people 
take up so much time attending dances 
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and excursions, the result is that the 
children are neglected.” 

The lower classes among the Negroes 
neglect their sick and from an experience 
of five years as city physician of Savan- 
nah Dr. Lloyd stated that ‘at least sev- 
enty-five per cent of the cases wait until 
the patient is in a dying condition before 
sending for a doctor.” Coupling this 
with the fact that pneumonia, tuberculo- 
sis and children’s diseases work their 
greatest ravages among the Negroes, he 
thought that the outlook for the race is 
not particularly bright. 

Dr. Lloyd suggested as remedies the 
co-operation of the clergy, regular con- 
ferences, competent and conscientious 
physicians and “health boards and build- 
ing commissions which are not farces.” 
Lastly, he impressed upon his hearers, 
“the need of systematic and permanent 
co-operation between the Negroes them- 
selves, on the question of public health. 
‘The most expensive luxury is ignor- 
ance,’ ”” 

Dr. Lloyd’s address opened a lively 
discussion of the health question, under 
these topics: How the Minister Can 
Assist in Bringing About Better Health 
Conditions; What the Teacher Can Do 
to Improve Health Conditions ; How the 
Doctor Can Assist in Improving Gen- 
eral Health Conditions; Food and Its 
Relation to Health. 

Because of the influence of the Negro 
clergy, it was suggested that ministers 
are best fitted to preach the gospel of 
health and that a liberal portion of the 
Sunday sermons could be profitably de- 
voted to practical advice to congrega- 
tions. It was Booker Washington’s con- 
clusion that “all the work we do in 
moral or religious directions will count 
for nothing, if we are not going to live; 
if we are going to die. The American 
Indians and the Hawaiians are disap- 
pearing, from disease, and, as educators, 
we cannot overestimate the importance 
of this physical question to our race.” 


STATE CONTROL 
FOR STATE OFFENDERS 
Every year makes it more and more 


evident that crime cannot be treated ade- 
quately as a local matter. This fact 
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has long sincé been recognized in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. A similar con- 
viction is forcing itself on leaders in 
penology in a number of our states. No- 
where is the necessity more evident than 
in New York. Local control and divid- 
ed responsibility defeat efficient disci- 
pline and prevent uniform and economi- 
cal administration. As pointed out by 
the Prison Association in New York 
there are practically sixty-two prison sys- 
tems, one for the state and one for each 
of its sixty-one counties. The State 
Commission of Prisons has power of in- 
spection of these institutions, but no suf- 
ficient power of control. 

The necessity for state control is pain- 
fully evident in three directions: in the 
vast amount of idleness in the county 
jails and penitentiaries; in the lack of 
any adequate method of treating the 
problem of vagrancy; in the failure to 
provide reformatory discipline and edu- 
cation for several thousand youthful mis- 
demeanants. ~ 

As to idleness, the state is morally 
bound to correct it because it is respon- 
sible for its production. Before Jan- 
uary I, 1899, when the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the sale of prison 
made goods in the open market went 
into effect, prisoners in the six county 
penitentiaries of New York were effect- 
ively employed at a profit to the county, 
amounting to several thousand dollars a 
year. The constitutional amendment 
forced these prisoners into compulsory 
idleness. It is true that the Legislature 
passed a law requiring prisoners to be 
employed and making it the duty of sher- 
iffs and supervisors to enforce the law, 
but while the constitutional amendment 
destroyed the market, the subsequent 
law requiring labor did not restore it. 
In the jails there are no'shops. In the 
county penitentiaries there'are shops and 
machinery and plenty of idle. men who 
need work, but there is no sufficient mar- 
ket in the county itself to dispose of the 
product. This situation can only be 
remedied by the state’s establishing 
county workhouses or acquiring the ex- 
isting penitentiaries. A bill to this effect 
is now before the Legislature of New 
York. It was framed by the state com- 
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missioner of prisons and is supported by 
the Prison Association of New York. 

The establishment of three state work- 
houses under the management of the su- 
perintendent of state prisons would ren- 
der it possible to organize industries in 
all and to establish uniform discipline 
and thus reduce greatly the regular ex- 
pense of maintenance. The total cost to 
the counties for maintaining prisoners in 
idleness is very large; but the financial 
burden is far less important than the fact 
that the state by this compulsory idle- 
ness is creating an army of vagrants and 
idlers and turning youthful offenders 
into habitual rounders. Although the 
Elmira Reformatory has been in opera- 
tion for thirty-three years and has achiey- 
ed notable results in the reformation of 
youthful felons between the ages of six- 
teen and thirty, the state has made no 
provision for the reformatory treatment 
of misdemeanants of the same age. It 
is only when the misdemeanant has been 
converted into a felon that the state takes 
him out of the control of the county 
and attempts his reformation when in 
many cases it is a little too late. It is 
impossible for every county to establish 
a reformatory for misdemeanants; such 
work belongs to the state. There is no 
more crying necessity demanding the at- 
tention of New York than that of saving 
young offenders. 

With reference to the treatment of va- 
grants, it will be a great advantage for 
the state to grapple with a problem which 
the counties are utterly inadequate to cope 
with. As was pointed out in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons for February 27, the 
farm colony bill introduced in the New 
York Legislature will effectively supple- 
ment the state workhouse bill, both of 
them representing accordant schemes in 
the direction of a unification of the penal 
and corrective system. 


“THE UNITED: CHARITIES 
OF CHICAGO] 


It has seldom been our privilege to 
register a more significant and cheering 
exemplification of the spirit of charity 
than in, announcing the consummation 
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of the union of the Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society and the Chi- 
cago Bureau of Charities——the two 
greatest charitable agencies of Chicago. 
Although there are conditions to be ful- 
filled, we regard the union as consummat- 
ed, because it will be easier to fulfill con- 
ditions than it was to lay a basis for this 
union, which is too advantageous to the 
whole city to be permitted to fail. The 
conditions are that pledges of substantial 
annual support shall be assured the unit- 
ed societies in advance, and that they 
shall be appropriately housed in a united 
charities building, which is one of the 
long recognized and great needs of 
Chicago. 

Ever since last July, when we an- 
nounced the promising prospect of this 
combination, the movement to promote it 
has been steadily but cautiously advanced 
both by conference and still more by con- 
crete demonstration of the practicability 
and value of co-operation. By jointly 
maintaining a district office in South Chi- 
cago, the success of which we recently 
reported as the harbinger of a-closer un- 
ion, the Cook County Board of Commis- 
sioners was led not only to bear its 
part of the expense and work of the of- 
fice but also to establish five district of- 
fices of its own. The two societies also 
united last winter in efforts which 
brought about the business men’s relief 
committee, through which $60,000 was 
raised to meet the serious emergency 
arising from the lack of employment. 

The administrative basis for the new 
organization provides for the use of the 
Relief and Aid Society’s charter, granted 
by special act of the Legislature in 1857. 
The new directorate is to be constituted 
by equal representation from the exist- 
ing boards of management. Charles H. 
Wacker has so well presided over the 
Relief and Aid Society that no one else 
was thought of for the presidency. Sher- 
man C. Kingsley will serve as superin- 
tendent and Alexander M. Wilson, who 
last summer succeeded Ernest P. Bick- 
nell as superintendent of the Bureau of 
Charities, will be assistant superintend- 
ent. None in either constituency has 
done more to make possible and promote 
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Graduated from High School, Waverly, lowa, 
taught school; graduated from Knox College, took 
post graduate work at Harvard University, and 
during this course served on one of the district 
conferences of the Boston Associated Charities ; 
assistant superintendent of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities a year and a half through the panic 
of ’94 and ’95; Boston Children’s Aid Society five 
years; general secretary of the Boston Children’s 
Friend Society. This society was re-organized, 
two large institutions were closed, the children 
placed in families, and the work of the society 
thereby enlarged. Superintendent of the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society since May, 1904; director 
and secretary of the Chicago Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute; on the Board of the Children’s Hospital So- 
ciety ; chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Milk Commission; a member and secretary of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Commission of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cook county. 


KINGSLEY. 


the union than these two efficient admin- 
istrators. 

A central registration bureau will 
serve as a clearing house for the charities 
of the city, and a central application bu- 
reau will provide relief for homeless men, 
mendicants and vagrants and also co- 
operate with the municipal lodging house 
and other public agencies. The present 
system of district offices, established by 
the Bureau of Charities throughout the 
city with their volunteer councils, com- 
mittees and friendly visitors, will be main- 
tained. The special activities planned 
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ALEXANDER M. WILSON. 


Born February 23, 1873, New Castle, Pa., 
Princeton class of 1897. Taught two years in 
“The Gunnery” Preparatory School, Washington, 
Connecticut; worked several years in the Mainte- 
nance of Way department of the New York Central 
Railroad; New York School of Philanthropy 1903 ; 
secretary Boston Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis three years; president of 
the South Boston Conference of the Associated 
Charities; superintendent Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute one year, establishing several tuberculo- 
‘sis dispensaries; superintendent Chicago Bureau 
of Charities since September ist, 1908. 


include extensive provisions for summer 
outings, camps, playgrounds and out-of- 
door centers in congested districts for the 
play of little children and the summer 
treatment of sick babies. The social 
service of the Cook County Hospital, the 
Convalescent Home for Men and the 
Mary Crane Day Nursery and work 
room, all hitherto sustained by the Relief 
and Aid Society, will continue to be prin- 
cipal features of the work. 

A careful estimate of the economies to 
be expected will not reduce the operating 
expenses as much as many anticipated, 
because the societies have been careful 
not to duplicate actual case work. Never- 
theless considerable reduction in expense 
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will be made in certain fixed charges 
with actual increase of efficiency. The 
gain will be great and immediate in elimi- 
nating confusion hitherto inevitable, and 
in removing certain unavoidable obstacles 
in the way of a comprehensive, business- 
like administration of the private chari- 
ties of the city. 

While the Chicago Relief and Aid So- 
ciety has been developing since 1857 as 
one of the strongest and increasingly 
most progressive of the old line relief 
agencies; and while the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities was launched in 1894 by the 
Civic Federation to co-ordinate and as- 
sociate the charities of the city in the 
spirit of the new philanthropy, for years 
they have been almost identical in the 
modern ideal and method of their work. 
Both have been broadly constructive, 
basing action on the accurate knowledge 
and registry of facts, enlisting the co- 
operation of relatives and other sources 
of help in relieving the dependent, and 
promoting self-help, self-respect and final 
independence. This spirit and develop- 
ment are guaranteed to the new society 
by the covenant of both organizations to 
carry on the united work “‘in the broadest 
and most liberal spirit of modern philan- 
thropy.” 

The fact that all the negotiations lead- 
ing up to this effective co-operation have 
been conducted without misunderstand- 
ings, institutional jealousy or self-seek- 
ing is auspicious of the permanent and 
large success of the United Charities of 
Chicago. The second greatest city of 
America can well afford, and will surely 
be expected, to signalize this triumph of 
the Zeit-Geist by enshrining it in a tem- 
ple of its own which shall shelter and 
center as many co-operating agencies as 
can be correlated in action and unified in 
spirit. 


THE SOCIALIZATION 
THE SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Director Bureau Municipal Research, New York 


OF 


Last week’s convention of the na- 
tion’s public school superintendents in 
Chicago forcibly demonstrated the nec- 
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essity for “team work”, whether we 
speak of school or health department, 
relief or children’s aid society, consum- 
ers’ or civic league. Hardly a topic was 
discussed but would have interested so- 
cial workers and boards of estimate as 
well as school superintendents. Day af- 
ter day educators, physicians and social 
workers co-operated in showing the fu- 
tility of any one group trying to “go it 
alone’, and the tremendous strength that 
results wherever and whenever all co- 
operate in using one hundred per cent 
of a community’s resources to insure 
for children both environment and train- 
ing fit to produce efficient thinkers, liv~ 
ers, workers and citizens. 

Think of an overflow meeting of the 
National Education Association that re- 
quires several sections, and numbers over 
one thousand. State superintendents, 
county superintendents, city superinten- 
dents, college teachers of education, the 
educational press, the American School 
Hygiene Association, the National So- 
ciety for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation,—what other conference which is 
held from year to year is a better index 
to the social needs of this country? If 
the old warhorses of social work had 
been led blindfolded into almost any sec- 
tional or general meeting, they would 
have asserted that they were in a modern 
gathering of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. As a matter 
of fact, school men had imported no 
small number of experienced men and 
women from fields heretofore regarded 
‘as extraneous to public education, to dis- 
cuss problems that are no longer the 
monopoly of so-called social workers,— 
such subjects as juvenile delinquency, 
premature child labor, the backward 
child, physical deterioration, industrial 
training, hygiene instruction, physical 
examination and medical inspection, 
hhome-to-home visiting, parental respon- 
sibility and responsiveness, state and 
county supervision, adequate uniform re- 
ports, character building, segregation of 
the difficult child, humanizing of insti- 
tutions, the difficulty of financing pro- 
gressive ideas, the technique of break- 
ing through tradition. 

Was it because their help was unnec- 
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essary that Chicago’s social workers, 
willing to spend hundreds to go to an 
out-of-town conference of men and wo- 
men less intimately associated with these 
problems, did not find time to attend the 
sessions at the Auditorium? Had the 
same topics been treated by the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
it is safe to say that the newspapers 
would have given at least five times as 
much space; perhaps because the press 
takes it as a matter of course that school 
men should talk about such things; per- 
haps because social workers have learn- 
ed the art of advertising; possibly be- 
cause the school men have heretofore un- 
derestimated their dependence upon the 
general public for the successful dealing 
with school problems. 

Probably no session was so prolific in 
possibilities for the future as was that 
of state superintendents, presided over 
by Dr. Elmer E. Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education. This sec- 
ond meeting of state superintendents 
with the national commissioner and with 
one another, showed general willingness 
to co-operate in learning and using the 
experience of all for the benefit of each. 
Though not empowered by law to force 
changes of curriculum, methods of tax- 
raising, size of school boards, etc., this 
fact gathering and fact distributing end 
of public school education in the United 
States can unquestionably do more to 
insure scientific study of school problems 
than an equal number of college presi- 
dents. It was obvious that the idea has 
dawned that the men who have the right 
to ask questions and demand answers 
can furnish the motive and the light for 
such revisions of school method as are 
needed. In other words, the state and 
national school reports are about to be- 
come school conventions that move into 
the utmost corners of the country,—ver- 
itable traveling normal colleges in school - 
administration. For the next census, uni- 
form financial school data will be collected 
for all cities over thirty thousand, the 
United States Census Bureau not only 
furnishing uniform blanks for these facts, 
but experts to go from city to city, mak- 
ing sure by study of original records that 
the same words are used for the same 
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idea, and that no elements are omitted. 

Second in significance, more important 
even than vocational training, and more 
in evidence, was school hygiene. From 
fitting school desks, physical training 
and curriculum to the vitality of the in- 
dividual child, it is but a step: not only 
to wanting to fit curriculum to the men- 
tal power of the child, but. to knowing 
how. While the American School Hy- 
giene Association has less than three 
hundred members, in spite of its national 
program and its bulletin, Dr. Gulick re- 
ported that the co-operation of a num- 
ber of agencies has been secured,—such 
as medical societies, the American Public 
Health Association, the Russell Sage 
Foundation,—promising a grand rally 
when the international congress comes 
in 1913. Because school hygiene con- 
cerns over twenty million children in 
public, private and parochial schools, and 
those same children at home, on the 
playground, and about to go into the fac- 
tory and shop, it would seem that a large 
addition to the membership of the Amer- 
ican School Hygiene Association should 
come promptly from the social worker 
group. 

The subject most discussed in the lob- 
bies was manual-industrial-vocational 
training. When one contrasts the en- 
thusiasm that has swept numerous other 
changes in curriculum throughout the 
country with the present discontent with 
those same subjects and methods, one 
wonders whether there is at hand the 
basis of definite information with regard 
to the results of the present curriculum, 
or with regard to the results of indus- 
trial training, to warrant and to guide 
the wholesale experiments that are now 
being made. If a small fraction of the 
vast sums now spent on education were 
to go into the scientific testing of school 
administration, an inestimable service 
could be rendered these next few years 
to the school children and to the indus- 
try and citizenship of America. 

The proceedings of the Chicago con- 
vention are published by the National 
Education Association, and distributed 
by its secretary, Irwin Shepard, of Wi- 
nona, Minn. Social workers will do well 
to secure a prospectus of this volume, and 
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to see that public libraries and. their own. 
working libraries have copies, especially 
if their work has already brought them. 
into close contact with either school’ 
teachers or school products. 


LABOR UNIONS AND THE 
BOYCOTT 


JOHN MARTIN 
New York: 


“Shall the boycott be a legal weapon: 
in a labor dispute?” This is the ques- 
tion propounded to the nation by the jail 
sentence on the labor leaders. Only 
by statutory enactment can an answer 
in the affirmative be given, for the 
courts, by their interpretation of the com- 
mon law, have already declared the boy- 
cott, according to President Taft, out- 
side the law in every state of the union.. 
A decision of the Supreme Court which 
would quash the jail sentence would 
determine only the narrow point that the 
words and acts of Messrs. Gompers, 
Mitchell and Morrison, since the issu- 
ance of the injunction, do not constitute 
a violation of the order. The legality of 
the boycott is not the question in court; 
but it is the question before the people. 
Mr. Gompers defends the boycott in his 
speeches and maintains the boycott as the 
issue by arguing that “before the boy- 
cott had that name it was pure revolu- 
tionary American. Our forefathers: 
wouldn’t buy British tea nor trade with 
anyone who did buy it. The boycott is 
the universal weapon of society and of 
man.” 

In the two cases which have precipitat- 
ed the controversy the boycott was usedi 
in an extreme form. In the Danbury 
Hatters’ case, decided by the Supreme 
Court last year, the United Hatters of 
North America, in pursuance of a per- 
fectly legal desire to compel D. E. Loewe’ 
and Company to unionize their Connecti-- 
cut factory, had carried a boycott of this: 
firm’s hats across the continent. Among, 
the facts admitted by both sides, accord- 
ing to the court records, were these: 

“The California State Federation and. 
other labor organizations, in order to pre- 
vent the sale of Loewe’s hats in Califor- 
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nia, published black-lists, picketed shops 
and stores, traced goods shipped, and 
threatened to destroy the business of any 
wholesaler who handled the hats.” The 
plan included the boycott of those cus- 
tomers who “should buy any goods what- 
ever, even though union-made, of such 
‘boycotted dealers, and, at the same time, 
‘to notify such wholesale dealers that they 
were at liberty to deal in the hats of any 
other non-union manufacturer.” 

Mr. Gompers’s assertion that, by the 
decision in this case, ‘unions of workers 
‘are now held to be combinations in re- 
straint of trade and illegal”, and that the 
court “takes from unions the very func- 
tions of organized effort” is not borne 
out either by the words of the court or 
‘by the opinions of lawyers. Only the 
combination to boycott, to restrain the 
trade of the obnoxious firm between the 
states, was declared a transgression of 
the anti-trust law. 

In the Bucks Stove case also the court 
found that “the defendants had restrain- 
ed trade and commerce among the states 
and had intimidated, browbeaten, and co- 
erced the customers of the stove com- 
pany, by direct interference with and 
boycott of these customers’ trade rela- 
tions with their own customers and the 
public generally.” 

In both instances, therefore, not only 
the primary but the secondary and the 
tertiary boycott were employed, and, so 
long as labor leaders make no distinction 
between the grades of boycotting, they 
take the gambler’s chance of aut Caesar 
aut nihil. Between the primary and 

. more complex stages of the boycott there 
is, in principle, a wide gulf. As the an- 
thracite coal commission stated in its re- 
port, “any man or set of men have a 
legal right voluntarily to refrain from 
social intercourse or business relations 
with any persons whom he or they, with 
or without good reason, dislike.” “This 
may sometimes be unchristian, but it is 
not illegal” except (and the sting lies in 
the tail) that it will become “a conspir- 
acy at law, if the ingredient of malicious 
purpose and concerted action to accom- 
plish it be present.” Similarly, “a com- 
bination among employers not to employ 
workmen discharged by any of the mem- 
bers of said combination comes within 
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the definition of the crime of conspiracy 
wherever it is practised to the extent of 
being founded upon an agreement or 
concerted action.” Primary boycott and 
black-list are legally Siamese twins; if 
you feed one you nourish the, other. 
They will live or die together. 

This precious pair are both repugnant 
to the citizen with a socialized con- 
science, for both imply that labor. quar- 
rels shall be settled by combat, a bar- 
barous method and a disgrace to any so- 
ciety. But, unfortunately, our citizens 
are not sufficiently indignant at the in- 
herent savagery of strikes and lock-outs 
to demand, as yet, a more civilized way 
of adjusting the claims of employers and 
workmen. Therefore we “are confront- 
ed by a condition, not a theory.” Dis- 
putes do arise and, in the last resort, 
there is no way to determine them except 
by a trial of strength. 

When the testing time comes can 
blacklist and primary boycott both be 
banned? Legally on the same plane, 
practically these two are very unlike,— 
for this reason. The primary boycott by 
workmen must necessarily be open to 
observation. It can be effective only on 
condition that large numbers are per- 
suaded, by speeches, writings and adver- 
tisements, to join it. It cannot be con- 
ducted in secret nor managed by a co- 
terie. Publicity is its vital breath. But 
secrecy is the hall-mark of the black-list. 
A dozen employers may use it against 
half a million workmen, quietly, unos- 
tentatiously, by an agreement made over 
an after dinner cigar, through the use 
of a special watermark in employment 
cards or through cabalistic signs known 
only to a few superintendents. 

Therefore it is easy to enforce the 
law against boycotting workmen, practi- 
cally impossible against black-listing em- 
ployers. Were it practicable to eliminate 
both weapons, as the poisoned dagger 
has been eliminated, instinctively society 
would take that course; but, since the 
elimination of the black-list can only be 
a pious aspiration, fair play demands 
that the primary boycott be tolerated. 
So long as trial by combat is the ac- 
cepted way to determine industrial is- 
sues the two sides can justly claim to be 
put actually on equal terms. When dis- 
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putes are all arbitrated black-list and 
boycott will vanish. 

So far only the rights of the combat- 
ants have been considered; but, when 
the secondary boycott is discussed, the 
rights of neutrals are touched. Imagine 
a case. A score or two of men in a 
union quarrel with their employer and 
declare a strike. Two score men, possibly 
led by a pugnacious president who has 
rejected peaceful overtures and put his 
union in a false position, declare a strike. 
They inform the unions and the public 
of the controversy and ask them not to 
purchase goods manufactured by the of- 
fending firm. Similarly the employer 
requests other firms not to employ any 
man in this union. So far the two sides 
fight at the same advantage. But some 
merchant a thousand miles away deter- 
mines that he cannot join the fight by 
boycotting the firm, since the quarrel is 
none of his business. Shall the strikers 
be allowed to say: “If you are not on 
our side we will boycott you and your 
customers. We forbid neutrality’? At 
no point has the dispute been impartially 
adjudged, or the public interest deter- 
mined. It is industrial war. Is it pos- 
sible for society to declare that neutrals 
have no rights? 

The anthracite coal commission report- 
ed the “dismissal of a young schoolmis- 
tress, compelled for no other reason than 
that a brother, not living in her imme- 
diate family, chose to work contrary to 
the wishes and will of the striking min- 
ers.” In this and like cases where “the 
boycott was carried to an extent con- 
demned by Mr. John Mitchell” it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion of the 
commission that such attempts “by many 
to work their will upon another is a 
tyranny pure and simple.” 

British experience proves that the free 
use of the boycott is not essential to suc- 
cessful labor organization, for, in answer 
to an inquiry, W. C. Steadman, secretary 
of the Trade Union Congress Parliamen- 
tary Committee, and official head, there- 
fore, of the trade union world in Great 
Britain, writes: 

“Tn all my long experience, extending 
now thirty-five years in the trade union 
movement, I have never known the pol- 
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icy of the ‘boycott’ to be deliberately 
and publicly advocated.” 

It may be true that the words of the 
British trades disputes’ act of 1906 
make the boycott legal; but certainly the 
act was not written with that purpose 
and British unions have not attempted, 
under its protection, to utilize the 
weapon. Had the matter been discussed 
while the bill was in passage Mr. Stead- 
man, who is a member of Parliament, 
must have heard the boycott defended 
before it could be legalized. 

British workmen have not handled this. 
two-edged weapon. because business. 
struggles in Great Britain have not been 


waged so ferociously and with such dis- ° 


regard for the interests of the weaker 
parties as is common in America. Cap- 
italists there have been restrained fren. 
excessive use of the boycott to ruin small 
traders, and to compel retailers to deal 
exclusively in particular brands of goods. 
In America labor can plead that capital 
has set the example which it is trying 
to follow. 

During the bitter struggle over a 
three-cent fare for the street railroads in 
a certain city, the controllers of the pri- 
vate system boycotted the chief advo- 
cates of a municipal system. They 
“persuaded” New York corporations to. 
withdraw their retainers from a law 
firm because one partner advocated the 
municipal policy; they caused business 
to be cancelled with a member of: the 
Chamber of Commerce for simply ‘vot- 
ing in favor of a resolution which they 
wanted to defeat; and they secured the 


calling of the loans of a prominent mer- | 


chant because he intended to invest in 
the three-cent road. Such detestable 
tyranny may not technically involve 
“conspiracy,” “compulsion” and “intimi- 
dation” ; but practically the victim knows. 
that, unless he yield to “persuasion,” 
lethal weapons which will ruin business 
and peace of mind will unhesitatingly 
be requisitioned. Unless the hatred of 
justice-loving citizens for all such “‘busi- 
ness”’ practices be voiced unceasingly the 
trade unions will have an argument, 
almost unanswerable, for the use of the 
extremest form of the boycott. 


=~ 
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THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 
IN THE MINISTRY 


Reviewed by RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 
Madison, Wis. 


The Educational Ideal in the Ministry’, 
by President Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity, is the Lyman Beecher course of lec- 
tures at Yale for 1908. The author pre- 
sents, as he says, a point of view rather 
than new information. The book is 
more an emphasis than a contribution. 
It deals less with facts than with values 
and furnishes a broad presentation rather 
than a prophetic call. 

It is a clear, able, and interesting dis- 
cussion of the educational possibilities of 
the ministry. In making the efficacy of 
the educational ideal the dominant 
thought the author has helped to articu- 
late the work of the ministry more closely 
with that of other callings. He points to 
the large amount of preaching by con- 
spicuous laymen as proof of an undimin- 
ished popular demand for the fearless ut- 
terance of personal convictions. A real 
message still grips. 

The minister’s function is defined as 
the creation and maintenance of Christian 
ideals. “‘To ‘dream’ and ‘stir’, and ‘form- 
ulate’ and ‘voice’, and ‘proclaim,’ and 
‘awaken,—these are the unchanging 
marks of true ministration.” One wishes 
that the word “observe” had been added 
to this list and given the first place in it. 

The minister’s prerogative is “to bring 
back into a generation distraught by its 
own knowledge and bewildered by its 
disintegrations, the sense of the unity of 
true life, the sense of the beauty of the 
ordered world, of the imperativeness of 
duty, of the glory of sacrifice, and of the 


nearness of God.” 


Modern psychology contributes large- 
ly to the minister’s grasp of the issues 
of life in its demonstration of the reality 
of religious experience, the unreality of 
many conventional sins and traditional 
virtues, the interdependence of mind and 
body, the unity of personality, the em- 
phasis on the emotions and will as the 
= The Educational Ideal in the Ministry, William H. 
P. Faunce. Macmillan, N. Y., 1908. Pp. 246. Price 


$1.25 net. This book may be obtained at publish- 
er’s price through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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center of personality, and the value of ac- 
tion in the development of character. 

In the exclusion of religious instruc- 
tion from the public schools and the fail- 
ure of the church to meet the consequent 
demand upon it for religious education. 
the author sees “a problem, the gravity 
of which it is impossible to exaggerate.” 
“Our national peril,” he says “‘is that the 
supremely important task of our genera- 
tion will fall between church and state 
and will be ignored by both.” , 
Millions are for this reason growing up. 
in America to-day without any genuine: 
religious training. It is time therefore 
for the church and the school to co-oper- 
ate in defense of our common country. If 
the home and the church shirk their re- 
sponsibility our people will be in fifty 
years a nation without a religion, 1. ¢., a 
nation disintegrating and dying.” 

In the chapter on the demand for ethi- 
cal leadership one looks for fearless ut- 
terance upon the duty of the ministry in 
its present crisis of opportunity when. 
flagrant sins are still quasi-respectable 
and when the ministry must rise to aid 
in solving grievous problems, or lose its. 
birthright. The need for ethical leader- 
ship is well discussed but the pages do. 
not glow with prophetic fire. From this 
historic platform there might fittingly 
have come a more prophetic challenge 
to the ministry to educate itself by new 
contacts, fresh observations, and definite: 
constructive study, in the facts of our 
social conditions ; to recognize the better- 
ment of those conditions as a method of 
achieving the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, no less valid than preaching; and 
to concentrate its forces intelligently upon 
the achievement of that ideal social order 
out of things as they are. Such a pro- 
phetic challenge, accepted by the minis- 
try, would mean hard blows at American 
exploitation, and injustice, at child labor 
and the conditions of working women, at, 
the corruptors of municipal government, 
and the forces which make American sa- 
loons what they are. Such a challenge, 
fully accepted, would help the church 
forget all tests save those of righteous- 
ness and love and funtion accurately and 
unspasmodically in the work of social up- 
lift. 


PITTSBURGH SURVEY = 
OVERWORK AND OUT-OF-WORK | 


_ Andrew Carnegie has said of the iron and steel industry that it is either 
Prince or Pauper. No staple manufactured article responds so violently to the 
prosperity and depression of the country as pig iron. So it is with all the indus- 
tries of Pittsburgh that follow in the train of King Iron. When the Pittsburgh 
Survey began its work in September, 1907, the Prince was on his throne,—three 
full years of prosperity and glorious optimism. Long before September, 1908, 

* Carnegie’s Pauper walked the streets. From every class and occupation of 
labor came the answer of a year with only half, or three-fourths, or even one- 
third of the time employed. Hardly another city in the country was hit as hard 
or stunned as long by the panic as Pittsburgh. The overwork of 1907 was 
out-of-work in 1908. 

Here, again, was evidence of the marvellous mobility of Pittsburgh labor. 
Suddenly the great level ocean of common day labor, which we estimated at two- 
fifths to one-half of the 250,000 wage-earners of the Pittsburgh district, gave 
way, and thousands of foreigners left precipitately for Europe. Sixteen and 
one-half cents an hour remained the rate of pay for those who remained and 
could find work. But organized labor, which might have been one-third of the 
total in numbers, fell to possibly one-fifth, and the various heights to which 
trade-union wages had been lifted up began to sink towards the unorganized 
level. Those divisions of organized labor, like the building trades, which were 
able to protect their high rates of hourly pay, suffered most of all from unem- 
ployment, and their level of yearly earnings fell furthest towards the level of 
the unorganized. 

Between the great level of common labor and the higher levels of organized 
labor are the other third or two-fifths of all the wage-earners, whom physique, 
talent, skill or municipal favoritism, have lifted much or little above their fellows. 
These, too, in the common experience of unemployment began to fall towards the 
common level. 

The bread line at Wood’s Run, with its young country-bred Slavs whose 
fathers had mortgaged their holdings to get them here, and whose half-clad, 
willing young bodies the wit of a great industrial center could put to no purpose 
throughout an entire winter, was the most spectacular manifestation of the situ- 
ation. But in every phase of their work, the staff of the Survey found serious 
evidences of the inroads of part-time and out-of-work upon the resources and 
welfare of the wage earners,—in schools, and family budgets, and the compli- 
cations brought into households beset by accidents and by sickness. It was not 
part of the commission of the Pittsburgh Survey to study the social consequences 
of an industrial depression; our presentation deals with elements in the normal 
life of Pittsburgh. But here lay an appalling exhibit of the unpreparedness of 
the social order in Pittsburgh to meet the exigencies thrust upon it by industrial 
change. Pe Ga 

Such are the contrasts of Pittsburgh the Powerful, the Workshop of the 
World. Prince, then Pauper; overwork, then underwork; high wages, no wages; 
millionaire and immigrant; militant unions, masterful employers; marvellous 
business organization, amazing social disorganization. It is something to see 
and think about. 
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*“*PITTSBURGH THE POWERFUL”’ 
“THE IRON CITY” 
“THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD”’ 


—Situated on the Allegheny plateau at 
the headwaters of the Ohio, rich in min- 
eral resources, easily accessible to mar- 
kets, this district is beyond all others the 
strategic center for the production of 
wealth. 


“PITTSBURGH RIOTS OF 1877”’ 
“HOMESTEAD STRIKE OF 1892”’ 
“PITTSBURGH MILLIONAIRE”’ 


—These tell of Pittsburgh’s strategic po- 
sition in another campaign,—the world- 
wide struggle of the distribution of 
wealth. 

Gigantic in its creation of wealth, ti- 
tanic in its contests for the division of 
wealth, Pittsburgh looms up as the 
mighty storm mountain of Capital and 
Labor. Here our modern world achieves 
its grandest triumph and faces its grav- 
est problem. 

Outwardly western Pennsylvania is not 
inviting. The surface is hilly, with nar- 
row and precipitous valleys and few flood 
plains. Not much of the land is suited 
to cultivation, and its meager agriculture 
is confined to the uplands. But for heavy 
manufactures nature has peculiarly exert- 
ed herself. Three great rivers and three 
smaller ones afford transportation. The 
Allegheny comes down from New York, 
draining an area of 11,500 square miles. 
From West Virginia comes the Mononga- 
hela. At “The Point” of Pittsburgh these 
two rivers mingle their waters to form 
the Ohio, and this river carries the prod- 
ucts of Pittsburgh to the West and South. 
Within the district the larger rivers re- 
ceive the waters of smaller ones. The 
Monongahela receives the Youghio- 
gheny, the Allegheny is joined by the 

1In the collection of material and the prepara- 
tion of this article I have had the assistance of 


Wm. M. Leiserson, ee student in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. eS MT Ck 
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Kiskeminetas, and Beaver River flows 
into the Ohio. 

Through the hills which line these riv- 
ers run enormous veins of bituminous 
coal. Located near the surface, the coal 
is easily mined, and elevated above the 
rivers, much of it comes down to Pitts- 
burgh by gravity. There are twenty- 
nine billion tons of it, good for steam, 
gas, or coke. Then there are vast stores 
of oil, natural gas, sand, shale, clay and 
stone, with which to give Pittsburgh and 
the tributary country the lead of the 
world in iron and steel, glass, electrical 
machinery, street cars, tin plate, air 
brakes, and fire brick.? 

To the gifts of nature has been added 
the bounty of government. Besides Pitts- 
burgh’s share in tariff legislation, Con- 
gress has appropriated over $17,000,000 
for river improvements. The Mononga- 
hela in its original condition was naviga- 
ble for steamboats only at high stages. A 
private company built seven locks and 
dams on the river in Pennsylvania, pro- 
ducing slackwater from Pittsburgh to 
within two miles of the West Virginia 
state line. The United States govern- 
ment paid this company $3,700,000 for its 
property and rights, and expended nearly 
$2,000,000 more for building new locks 
and dams and improving the old ones. 
Now the river is navigable for its entire 
length in Pennsylvania; and in West Vir- 
ginia steamboats can go up as far as Fair- 
mont, fifty-two miles beyond the state 
line. 

As the result of these improvements, 
freight rates have been reduced and 
manufactures stimulated. Coal formerly 
shipped by rail now goes by river at a 
cost in some cases reduced as much as 
eighty per cent. The work of the govern- 
ment on the other rivers and in Pitts- 
burgh harbor proper has brought similar 
results. The Allegheny River and the 
Ohio about Pittsburgh formerly abound- 


1For many of these facts we are indebted to the 
publication, Pittsburgh the Powerful, issued by the 
Industry Publishing Company. 
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SOME MONUMENTS TO PITISBURGH'S MIGHT. 


ed in boulders, snags, bars, and shoals. 
Most of these obstructions have been 
removed and the government is contin- 
uing its work of making navigation easy. 

The transportation system provided by 
nature and government is supplemented 
by a network of railroads. Five trunk-line 
systems have main lines, branches, and 
leased lines to the number of twenty-two 
radiating from the city. Besides these, 
there are several connecting lines owned 
by the steel companies binding together 
the various parts of their plants. 

Business enterprise, taking advantage 
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of these resources, is able to turn out 
from the Pittsburgh District the greatest 


annual tonnage of any similar area in the 


world,—123,000,000 tons in 1906. The 
greater part of this tonnage, of course, 


arises from the heavy products of coal : 


mines and steel mills. Coal mining has 
been marvelously perfected. Electricity 
applied to undercutting and hauling en- 
ables a single mine to turn out over 6,000 
tons of coal a day. On certain days the 
output of this mine has reached even 
7,000 tons. In the district 46,000,000 
tons are produced yearly. 
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In the production of pig iron the Pitts- 
burgh District supplies one-fourth the 
total product of the United States. It 
averages monthly over 400,000 tons, or 
an annual output worth more than $8o,- 
000,000. A little less than one-sixth of 


the iron and steel tonnage of the world” 


is produced in the Pittsburgh District. 

The petroleum production of the trib- 
utary district is annually about 7,500,000 
gallons. Natural gas to the amount of 
250,000,000 cubic feet is daily consumed 
by 1,000 factories and 170,000 families. 

In the production of this enormous 
wealth thousands of workers have co- 
operated. According to the census, Pitts- 
burgh had a population of 406,533. Ac- 
cording to enthusiasts the population is 
2,500,000. Both figures are misleading. 
The first limits the city to its old political 
boundaries, not including Allegheny; the 
second extends it over a radius of sev- 
enty-five miles from the Court House, 
and includes a territory under the govern- 
ment of three states and a score or more 
of counties. It is difficult to define the 
limits, but the whole of Allegheny county 
is homogeneous in an economic and so- 
cial sense, and corresponds roughly to 
what is termed the Pittsburgh District. 
In 1907 this Greater Pittsburgh had a 
population of about 1,000,000, of whom 
the wage earners were approximately 
250,000, employed in 3,000 establish- 
ments. 

How do these wage earners fare in the 
division of products derived from these 
magnificent resources? What is their 
share and how do they get it? These are 
questions which are fundamental to our 
inquiry. First, there is, everywhere, the 
great ocean of common labor,—unpriv- 
ileged, competitive, equalized. Above 
this expanse, here and there for a time, 
appear the waves and wavelets of those 
whom skill, physique, talent, trade-union- 
ism, or municipal favoritism lifts above 
the fluid mass. Restless, unstable, up, 
down, and on, like the ocean, so is the 
labor of Pittsburgh. From the employ- 
ment bureau of a huge machine works 
I learned that in the single year of con- 
tinued prosperity, 1906, they hired 2t,- 
000 men and women to keep up a force 
of 10,000. If six months is the average 
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stay of a workman at his job, I should 
speak not of the ocean but of the mael- 
strom. And this restless go-and-come 
is only slightly less with the skilled than 
with the unskilled, for the foreman of 
the tool room in the same establishment 
estimated that to keep up his force of 
the hundred highest grades of mechanical 
skill he had hired a hundred men during 
the year. The superintendent of a min- 
ing property, lacking, however, the ex- 
act records of my machine-shop bureau, 
insisted on the amazing figure of 5,000 
hired during the year to maintain a force 
of 1,000. The largest operator of the 
district thought this was too high, but 
said that 2,000 hirings in a year for 1,000 
permanent positions was not an exag- 
gerated index of labor’s mobility in the 
Pittsburgh District. 

What are we to infer? Seemingly the 
economist’s hypothesis of the immobility 
of labor compared with the mobility of 
capital is almost reversed within the 
Pittsburgh District. The human stream 
from Europe and America whirls and 
eddies through the deep-cut valleys of 
the Monongahela, the Allegheny, the 
Ohio, like the converging rivers them- 
selves. But the ponderous furnaces and 
mills remain fixed like the hills. Is it the 
climate, the fog, and the smoke? Is it 
the difficulty of finding homes and the 
cost of housing and living? Yes, an- 
swers my employment bureau, which has 
made a careful study of its own pecu- 
liarly ill situation. Is it the defeat and 
exclusion of trade-unionism, which in 
other places make for stability and the 
rights of priority for the man who has 
longest held the job? No, for neither 
the inflow nor outflow of organized mine- 
workers is appreciably less than that of 
unorganized machine-workers or steel 
workers. Is it low wages and _ long 
hours? No, answer the mine workers 
again. Is it specialization, speeding up, 
over-exertion? Yes, very largely. These 
are both cause and effect of excessive 
restlessness. By minute specialization of 
jobs, by army-like organization, by keep- 
ing together a staff of highly-paid regu- 
lars at the top, the industries of Pitts- 
burgh are independent of the rank and 
file. Two-thirds of the steel workers 
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are unskilled, and thousands are as dumb 
as horses in their ignorance of English, 
if we may judge by the kind of “gee,” 
“whoa,” and gestures that suffice for 
commands. Specialization, elimination 
of skill, payment by the piece or premi- 
um, speeding up, these are necessarily 
the aims and methods of Pittsburgh 
business, that turns out tons of shapes 
for the skillful workers of other cities 
to put into finished products. Without 
its marvelous framework of organiza- 
tion, eliminating dependence on person- 
ality in the masses, and thereby render- 
ing personality more indispensable in the 
captains, it would be impossible for Pitts- 
burgh to convert its eddying stream of 
labor into the most productive labor 
power of modern industry. Enormous 
rewards for brains, overseers, managers, 
foremen, bosses, “pushers,” and gang- 
leaders; remarkable pressure towards 
equality of wages among the restless, 
movable, competitive rank and file,— 
these are results in distribution of Pitts- 
burgh’s supremacy in the production of 
wealth. 


DAY LABOR 


When he is free to make his own bar- 
gain with the employer, and competi- 
tion is unrestricted, the Pittsburgh la- 
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borer without skill or command of Eng- 
lish gets in prosperous times $1.35 to 
$1.65 for a day of ten hours. Outside 
Pittsburgh, in the mills and yards, 161% 
cents an hour seems to be the prevailing 
rate for the kind of work done by the 
Slav immigrant, but in Pittsburgh proper 
15 cents is more generally paid for such 
labor. Jones and Laughlin, on the South 
Side, can hire Slavs at 15 cents when 
Homestead and the mill towns pay 16% 
cents. The difference fs due to the great- 
er congestion of immigrants in Pitts- 
burgh, the place of their first arrival, 
and to their preference for the city with 
its agencies for employment and its fel- 
lowship and support when looking for 
employment. 

To the railroads and contractors goes 
the distinction of paying the lowest wages 
for day labor. Section hands, mostly 
Italians, in the Pittsburgh District, earn 
13% cents an hour. But the padrom, 
on special contracts, seem to be able to 
get 16%4 cents. I struck up a bargain 
with one of these enterprising wholesale 
dealers in humanity as he was leading 
his gang to the depot, whom he claimed 
to have sold at this rate of pay for work 
in Allegheny county. He offered to fur- 
nish me a hundred like them for a month, 
to lay natural gas pipe in Wisconsin at 
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$2 a day, provided I paid their round- 
trip traveling expenses back as far as 
Chicago and gave him the exclusive con- 
tract, together with the sole privilege of 
running the commissary. Giving me his 
name and number in the telephone book, 
he referred me to the Standard Oil, for. 
whom he claimed to be sending men to 
Oklahoma for the same kind of work on 
the same terms, but with round-trip ex- 
penses back to Pittsburgh. Probably the 
railroad companies, at $1.35 a day, were 
paying the Italians.as much or more than 
they netted out of their fellow country- 
man, this Americanized padrone. 

Eight to ten dollars for a week of 
sixty hours is thus the level toward 
which the wages of the unskilled gravi- 
tate when competition is free and Eng- 
lish unessential. A higher level is reach- 
ed when trade-unionism, mechanical skill, 
municipal politics, or the English lan- 
guage, intervene. 

The building laborers, for example, 
get two dollars for a day of eight hours. 
This is fifty to sixty per cent more by 
the hour than is paid for a similar zero 
degree of mechanical skill in other jobs. 
The hod-carrier, whose work is no more 
skilled but more risky, gets 37% cents, 
or $3 a day. The Building Laborers 
and Hod Carriers’ Union is an effort of 
the American-born and English-speaking 
white and colored, common laborers to 
protect themselves against the green 
Slav and Italian, but it is a weak or- 
ganization, and only the aid of the skilled, 
organized trades in building construction 
preserves their short hours and high pay. 
Doubtless, also, the long slack period of 
building operations necessitates a higher 
rate, though the Italian on contract work 
is also idle in winter. Municipal and 
state politics shows its hand in the rate 
of $2 for eight hours for city work, the 
same rate as that of. the building labor- 
ers. 

In passing, it may be,said that the 
English language is worth two cents an 
hour. The non-English worker who 
starts at 161% cents would start at 181%4 
cents if he were sufficiently Anglicized 
for a job where English is needed. Ad- 
ditional fitness, adaptability, politics, or 
trade-unionism, without additional me- 
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chanical skill, brings him an additional 
two cents, eight cents, or even ten cents 
an hour. 


TRANSPORTATION WORK 


In the factories and on the railroads 
the Slav and the Italian fill the ranks of 
common labor ; it is among the teamsters 
that the Negro finds his congenial job. 
The factory is too confined, the work 
too monotonous; but following his 
horses, he can see the sights and get 
paid for riding. Of 9,000 teamsters in 
the district, more than one-half are Ne- 
groes. Their occupation requires no 
more skill than that of the ordinary 
common laborer. The usual wage is $10 
a week for the driver of a single horse, 
and $12 for two horses. In the suburban 
towns, $14 is usually paid for driving a 
two-horse team. Thus the predominant 
rate is 18 to 20 cents an hour. 

A teamster reaches his stable between 
6 and 6.30 A. M. He quits at 5 in the 
afternoon. He must clean and take care 
of his horses. Usually he gets an hour 
for dinner. On the average he works 
ten hours a day; but this is not fixed. 
He must get through with his route. If 
he has very much overtime he usually 
receives his regular rate per hour for it. 
Sunday and holiday work are paid for 
at the same rate. 

The express companies pay $55 and 
$60 a month. There are no fixed hours 
and the men must work until all deliv- 


eries are made. They get every other 
Sunday off. 
To cab drivers is "paid $14 a week on 


ca They 
must clean their own carriages and work 
Sundays, holidays and any hour of the 


day or night without extra pay. In 1904. 


their wages were $9:and $10, a week. 
A strike in 1905 raised the wages to the 
present rates. The bosses signed an 
agreement which was renewed’ in 1906. 
The following year they refused to sign, 
but wages were not reduced. The steel 
companies pay their teamsters $2 a day 
of ten hours, with overtime and Sunday 
at the same rate. 

Work for teamsters was plentiful up 
to November, 1907. In the city! they did 
not have much overtime, but in the mills 
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overtime added a considerable amount to 

the drivers’ earnings. One man got 
nineteen and one-half days’ pay in two 
weeks. He averaged right along about 
joes days at every fortnightly pay 
ay. 

Five years ago the team drivers organ- 
ized a union. A year later the ice driv- 
ers were organized, and the cab driv- 
ers formed a union three or four months 
after them. The three locals at the 
height of their power numbered about 
3,000 men, but the recent period of un- 
employment has practically destroyed the 
organization. 

A class of American workmen, akin 
to the teamsters in skill, but not in color, 
are the marine transport workers. ‘The 
majority of them, deckhands and fire- 
men, get $50 a month. The wages of 
mates are $70. Hours are twelve on the 
double crew boats and somewhat more 
than that on boats with single crews. 
Double crews are six hours on and six 
hours off. The men eat and live on the 
boats and work seven days in the week. 
The effect is demoralizing. They work 
for a “stake” and then “knock off” until 
their money is gone. Drunkenness is the 
evil among them. About five hundred 
rivermen, organized in a local branch of 
the International Longshoremen, Marine 
and Transport Workers’ Association, 
called a strike in January, 1907, demand- 
ing $60 a month for firemen and deck- 
hands and $80 for mates. The strike 
was lost, and, after two months, the men 
went back to work at the old rates. 

So far I have been discussing the 
transportation men whose work is closely 
kin to primitive methods of haulage. 
These lead up to employments which 
have come in with mechanical horse 
power. A motorman or conductor can 
be broken in almost as fast as a teamster. 
Yet the wages of the street railway men 
are twenty to thirty per cent higher by 
the hour and they work an hour or two 
less per day. They have more responsi- 
bility and are fitter and steadier men than 
the teamsters, and their organization, the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Rail- 
way Employes, is a strong one and 
makes annual agreements with the Pitts- 
burgh Railways Company. The union 
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has almost 2,700 members, and includes 
with exception of about 100 men all the 
motormen and conductors working in 
Pittsburgh. At present, this is the third 
largest local union of street railway em- 
ployes in the United States, and the 
wages it secures by joint agreement are 
the highest east of the Mississippi.t The 
agreement fixes the wages of first-year 
men at 24% cents, and the rate advances 
by stages until after three years it is 
26% cents an hour. The same rates are 
paid to motormen and conductors. The 
present scale represents a reduction of 
one-half cent per hour from that of the 
preceding year, made by a board of ar- 
bitration in view of the loss in earnings 
since the panic. On April 1, 1907, the 
Pittsburgh Railways Company revised 
its schedules so as to shorten all the 
runs and equalize the work. The long- 
est run is now ten hours and forty min- 
utes. Formerly it was eleven hours. 
Nine or ten hours are now the day’s work 
for most street railway employes. This 
represents a reduction of thirty to forty 
per cent in the hours of labor since 1902. 
Runs on the street cars are continuous; 
there is no time off for meals. Extra 
pay for Sunday, holidays or overtime is 
not allowed, but Sunday runs are some- 
what shorter than week-day schedules. 
Most of the men get three days’ rest per 
month. 

To handle the enormous traffic of the 
Pittsburgh District, the various railways 
employ about 50,000 people. Of these 
the Pennsylvania lines have about 35,000. 
The men actually employed on the cars 
and engines are classed as. switchmen, or 
yardmen, and roadmen. Yardmen do 
not go outside of the switching yards. 
They receive the trains, distribute them 
to the various tracks for unloading, and 
make up trains to be given over to the 
roadmen. A switching crew is composed 
of one conductor or foreman, three 
brakemen or helpers, an engineer and a 
fireman. They work in two shifts of 
twelve hours each, one coming on, the 
other off, at 6.30 A. M.; but they are 


1Pprior to the absorption of all the street 
railway lines by the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany and the adoption of the secret ballot in po- 
litical elections, employment could be secured 
through political leaders. Now the men are hired 
as they come according to fitness. 
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paid for eleven hours, the dinner hour 
being deducted. The conductor of a 
switching crew gets 35 cents an hour 
when he works on the day shift and 36 
cents at night. The brakemen’s rates 
are 30 and 31 cents an hour. On switch- 
ing engines, to the engineer is paid 38.3 
cents an hour and to the fireman 23.7 
cents. Considering the requirements of 
the railway service, its severity.and’dan- 
ger, as well as the wages and hours, the 
condition of the yardmen is similar to 
that of the roughers and catchers in the 
rolling mills. They are much the same 
kind of men, American born, of strong 
physique and endurance, working long 
hours at the hardest work. 

In some of the steel mills which have 
their own switching yards the night crew 
and the day crew change shifts every 
two weeks. This was before the enact- 
ment of the federal law. Once a month, 
therefore, these switchmen were con- 
fined to their engines or cars for a 
stretch of twenty-four hours. In the 
railroad yards, day crews usually get off 
every other Sunday. Night crews work 
one Sunday and have two off. Outside 
of emergencies the hours of yardmen are 
regular. Little overtime is made after 
twelve hours. In case of wrecks, how- 
ever, crews are out as long as twenty- 
five, thirty, and even forty-eight hours 
without rest. 

Roadmen, on the other hand, regularly 
have much overtime. While the time 
tables are so arranged that the hours 
shall approximate twelve or thirteen per 
day, the congestion of freight often com- 
pels the men to work much longer. A 
man starting out with a freight train 
cannot tell when he will get back. He 
may have to lie waiting for hours at a 
siding. Some men have been out thirty, 
forty, and even sixty hours at a stretch 
prior to the operation of the federal 
law restricting the hours. During the 
winter months eighteen to twenty hours 
were the regular thing for freight crews. 
The time record of an engineer for two 
months in 1907 was: August, twenty- 
six days, 391 hours; September, twenty- 
five days, 386 hours; average fifteen 
hours a day. Twice during September 
he worked forty hours at one turn. He 
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began Saturday noon and quit Monday 
morning. 

Passenger crews have their schedules 
so arranged that on through passenger 
trains they make a trip of about seven 
and one-half hours out of Pittsburgh. 
They then take another train back to the 
city. Thus they work fifteen consecu- 
tive hours for which they get two days’ 
pay. Fifteen round trips per month form 
their regular schedule. Local passenger 
runs are so arranged that the crews may 
be back in Pittsburgh in thirteen hours. 

The pay for men on the road is fixed 
by a combination of hourly rate and mile- 
age run. To a through-freight engineer 
is paid 42% cents an hour on an assumed 
run of 100 miles in ten hours. If he 
is out eleven or twelve hours he gets 


'no extra pay. But if he is out thirteen 


hours or more he receives his hourly rate 
for the excess beyond twelve hours. 
Similarly, the local freight engineer gets 
36 cents an hour, the firemen 23 and 
28 cents according to the type of engine, 
the conductors 32% cents, brakemen 24 
cents, flagmen 25 cents. Passenger 
crews earn higher rates. 

Some of the 
have strong organizations in the dis- 
trict but their insurance features and 
the difficulty of calling a strike on a rail- 
road system serve to make the men con- 
servative and to delay improvements in 
their condition. It required federal leg- 
islation to set a limit of sixteen to their 
consecutive hours of labor. The Switch- 
men’s Union, affliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor,—as the rail- 
way brotherhoods are not,—has shown a 
more aggressive spirit, and has incurred 
the hostility of the railway managers 
who are inclined to favor the rival union, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 
This conflict of jurisdiction, especially 
in the switchyards, also stands in the 
way of improvement. 


INDOOR LABOR 


What might be called the “indoor 
trades” comprise such a variety of occu- 
pations that there is no special signifi- 
cance in considering them together, ex- 


cept as a convenient group for purposes. 
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of presentation. They range from the 
mercantile employes, the press men and 
_ type setters of the printing plants, the 
bakers and the brewers, to the larger and 
more coherent occupations which are 
mechanical in an old sturdy sense, ma- 
chinists, foundrymen, blacksmiths and 
the like. 

At the farthest extreme from the rail- 
way worker is the retail clerk. Former- 
ly the clerks began at 6 or 7 in the morn- 
ing and quit at 9 or 10 at night. Then 
they organized one of the strongest 
unions of their class in the country, af- 
filiated with the Knights of Labor. 
Though the union has disappeared, the 
improved hours and conditions remain. 
The stores, for the most part, open at 
8 and close at. 5.30, except Saturday 
when they close at 9. Legal holidays 
are generally observed. During the last 
year a movement toward the old condi- 
tions has been noticeable. The stores 
were open on Labor Day and instead of 
closing at 5 during the summer months, 
as was the custom, many kept open 
until 5.30. 

Among the bakery workmen unionism 
also is weak, hardly twenty per cent of 
them being organized. But their condi- 
tions improved considerably during the 
recent period of prosperity, a change 
due to the fact that the supply of bakers 
was not up to the demand. The long 
hours and Sunday work had kept boys 
out of the trade. When“the panic with 
its consequent unemployment came, the 
men were not able to stave off a, reduc- 
tion of $2 a week for all hands. Bakery 
workmen are divided into three classes 
according to their work. A “first hand” 
is one who tends the oven. “Second 
hands” work at the bench and are some- 
times called “bench hands.” The “third 
hand” is the helper. Wages since the re- 
duction are as follows: First hand, $16 
a week; second hand, $12; helper, $11. 
The hours of work for most bakers are 
not fixed. Ordinarily ten or eleven hours 
constitute a day’s work, except on Fri- 
day when the usual time is_ thirteen 
hours. . Work begins late in the after- 
noon and ends in the morning. The 
longer hours on Friday are due to the 
fact that no work is done on Saturday. 
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The printers. of Pittsburgh are poorly 
organized, compared with those of other 
cities. They have about 400. members 
in the union, or less than half of the men 
working at the trade. Three newspa- 
pers, one of them German, and about 
half the job offices work under agree- 
ments with the Typographical Union. 
The minimum wage is $16 a week, in 
the union as well as in the non-union 
book and job offices. Union shops, how- 
ever, work eight hours while the others 
have a nine-hour day. For night shifts 
the rate is $19 a week. Time and one- 
half time is paid for overtime and double 
time for Sunday and holiday work. 

In the composing rooms of the daily 
newspapers all employes work on the 
hour basis,—61 cents an hour being the 
rate on morning newspapers and 56 cents 
on evening papers. In the union shops 
the hours are seven a day; the other 
shops work eight hours. Proof readers 
have an eight-hour day and receive $22 
a week. Work for the Pittsburgh print- 
ers was very abundant up to a year 
ago. Job printers could earn annually 
from $800 to $1,000 and morning news- 
paper men up to $1,500. 

Machinists, molders, patternmakers, 
boilermakers, and blacksmiths, are a 
large and important element in Pitts- 
burgh’s industry. Probably 15,000 ma- 
chinists are employed in the county. The 
highest skill is found among the 5,000 
who work in contract or jobbing shops. 
These are all-round mechanics; they 
may have a different kind of work to 
do each day and are able to work from 
blue prints. About one-fourth of them 
belong to the union. There are perhaps 
10,000 more working in “specialized 
shops.” Here a_ particular product 
is constantly duplicated and _ each 
workman is confined to making just 
one part of a machine. These special- 
ized shops are entirely unorganized. 
Such specialization in the machine in- 
dustry has been one of the causes which 
has weakened the machinists’ union 
throughout the country. Formerly the 
Pittsburgh branch controlled nearly all 
the machinists in the district. Then it 
was able to establish the nine-hour day 
(1890) several years before the general 
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-agitation for the nine-hour day began in 
other parts of the country. Now the 
union in Pittsburgh confines its efforts 
entirely to controlling the contract shops. 
Even in these it is being beaten. 

Machinists had a minimum hourly rate 
of 30 cents up to 1907. To many, how- 
ever, more than 40 cents was paid. On 
April 1 of that year the union called a 
‘strike for a 40-cent minimum, a fifty-hour 
week and an increase of ten per cent 
for those who were earning more than 
the new minimum. The strike was lost. 
The machinists’ union lost in numbers 
and prestige, and the employers were 
able to make the open shop universal 
throughout the district. No trade agree- 
ments are now made; the fifty-four-hour 
‘week is the general rule, and there is no 
minimum wage. Employers pay what 
they consider the men worth. Rates run 
up to 45 and 50 cents an hour according 
to the skill of the machinist and the size 
of the tool which he operates. Few men 
now get less than 30 cents an hour, and 
most machinists are started at 32 or 33 
cents. In the specialized shops an un- 
skilled man starts at 18 to 22 cents and 
works up to 25 or 27 at piece or pre- 
mium work for a ten-hour day. 

About 4,000 people are employed at 
‘molding in the Pittsburgh District. Less 
than half of these are members of the 
International Molders’ Union. The six 
locals have together some 1,900 mem- 
bers, including 300 coremakers. Three- 
fourths of the latter are organized. Of 
the skilled workers only about 300 ‘are 
outside the unions, while in the malle- 
able iron works, employing about 1,000 
men of less skill, there are no union men 
whatever. ; 

To molders was generally paid $3.50 
per day of nine hours in 1906 and 1907. 
‘On March 1, 1908, employers forced a re- 
duction of 25 cents a day, and the union 
was too weak to withstand it. In the 
malleable iron works molders are paid 
by the piece. Rates are so arranged that 
- men make about $3 in nine hours. The 
union is opposed to the piece-work sys- 
tem, but in these shops it cannot enforce 
the day system. 

The higher wages of the pattern 
makers,—generally $4 per day,—may be 
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explained by the fact that there are com- 
paratively few engaged in the trade; 
only about 450 in the district; and the 
union has two-thirds of these. 

The boiler makers might be classed 
either among the metal or the building 
trades. They work in shops, do outside 
work on buildings, and work for the 
railroads. Less than half of the 1,500 
boilermakers in the district are organ- 
ized. When employed outside they have 
the wages, hours and conditions general 
in the building trades. Their scale is 
$3.60 per day of eight hours, or 45 cents 
an hour. Inside men have the nine-hour 
day like the machinists and the molders 
and their pay is about the same,—$3.15 
a day or 35 cents an hour. In the rail- 
road shops, boiler makers, like all other 
employes, have less favorable conditions. 
The hours are ten and wages $3.30 a 
day. Four or six hundred men who 
work in the steel mills repairing boilers 
and similar work are all non-union. They 
get $3 per day of ten hours. 

The brewery workers are the only 
workmen whose entire industry is thor- 
oughly organized, and this favored posi- 
tion they owe to the union label and the 
boycott. Every brewery in the Pitts- 
burgh District works under a_ signed 
agreement with the Brewery Workers’ 
Union and every agreement provides for 
the closed shop. In these breweries are 
employed about 1,900 people. The union 
takes all employes in and about a brew- 
ery regardless of their occupation. This 
has brought it into conflict with the en- 
gineers’ and coopers’ unions, but in these 
jurisdictional disputes the brewery work- 
men have come out victorious. 

The effect of the union is seen in the 
wages, hours and conditions of labor laid 
down in the agreements. For all men 
who work in the brewery proper eight 
hours constitute a day’s work, and their 
wages range from $16 to $20 a week. 
All bottling house employes working for 
breweries get $2.50 per day of eight 
hours. Work is steady, and though it 
requires but half the time to learn the 
trade, the journeyman has an annual in- 
come equal to, if not greater than, that 
of the ordinary building trade mechanic. 

Nine hours are required of brewery 
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drivers and stablemen.. Those working 
for wholesale liquor dealers have a ten- 
hour day. The wages of stablemen are 
$15 a week; drivers receive from $16 
to $21. Considering the reduction of 
hours, the union has, therefore, increas- 
ed the wages of teamsters fifty to sixty 
per cent by the hour over those of unor- 
ganized teamsters. Further, engineers 
who in other places usually work twelve 
hours, have the eight-hour day in the 
breweries. 


BUILDING TRADES 


Turning now to the building trades we 
find workmen who have put up their 
daily rates of wages higher than those 
of any others in the district. ‘Thrée 
things helped them to do this: First 
the skill of the trades; second the union, 
and third the seasonal character of the 
work. Rates of wages are highest in 
those trades which have the longest peri- 
ods of unemployment during the year 
and the longest period of apprenticeship. 

The wages run from 42™% cents an 
hour for the painters, up to 65 cents 
for the bricklayers. Most of the trades 
pay 50 cents an hour. Next in number 
come those in which the rate is 56% 
cents. All men who earn 45 cents an 
hour or more, with the exception of the 
roofers, have spent at least four years in 
learning their trade. The slate and tile 
roofers have an apprenticeship period of 
only three years. The steam fitters and 
the plumbers require five years, while 
the structural iron workers require eight- 
een months of actual work at the “con- 
struction of bridges, viaducts, building or 
other constructional work either of wood 
or iron.” The tile layers’ apprenticeship 
period is only two years, but the appren- 
tices are taken only from among the help- 
-ers, who may have worked a good many 
years at not much over half the journey- 
men’s pay. Hoisting engineers get 50 
cents an hour and have no specified ap- 
prenticeship rules. But the state re- 
quires these men to be licensed, and a 
license is issued only after an examina- 
tion and two years’ work around an en- 
gine. 

The bricklayers get the highest wages 
per hour in the building trade,—6s cents. 
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But they have a longer period of unem- 
ployment than any other trade. Seldom 
do they work more than six or seven 
months; and their yearly earnings aver- 
age not much over $800 a year. 

Next to the bricklayers the plasterers 
lose the most time. They work perhaps 
seven or eight months in the year. 56% 
cents is their hourly rate, but the annual 
earnings of the ordinary plasterer are 
only about $700. 

Whatever the rate per hour may be, 
it works out that the annual earnings im 
most of the building trades run from 
$700 to $800. In those trades which 
have a high daily wage and steady work 
the year round, such as the elevator con- 
structors and electricians, there is a 
scarcity of workmen. The inside wire- 
men get four dollars per day of eight: 
hours. The linemen who are not con- 
nected with the building trades recently 
had their wages reduced 25 cents an 
hour. Their general rate is now $3 for 
a nine-hour day. Those working for the 
city get $90 a month and they work 
only eight hours a day. 

Altogether about 15,000 workingmen 
are organized in the building trades. 
unions. This represents perhaps seven- 
ty-five per cent of all the men working: 
at these trades. In the individual unions, 
the proportion of organized to unorgan- 
ized workmen varies greatly. The plumb- 
ers, bricklayers, elevator constructors and! 
tile layers have over ninety per cent of 
their craftsmen in the unions. Other 
trades run from fifty per cent upward. 

There is seldom much difference be- 
tween the wages of union and non-union 
mechanics. In most cases the union rate 
is also paid to non-union men. Where 
there is a difference the union rate is 
usually paid to some men, while to others. 
less is paid. In a union shop there is 
usually a flat rate for all; for, although 
the union fixes only the minimum wage, 
employers are not inclined to go above 
that. 

The hours of labor in all the building 
trades are eight per day. In most of 
the trades this was established during 
the years 1900-1902. The bricklayers 
and masons secured their eight-hour day 
in 1896 and the plumbers in 1898. Many 
of the trades now have a four-hour day 
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on Saturday during the summer months. 

Most of the building trade mechanics 
are well organized in trade unions, but 
some of their organizations seem to be 
losing ground. Within the last few 
years the employers in at least three 
trades have established the open shop, 
and in each case this has been followed 
by a reduction in wages. The Pittsburgh 
Local of the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union has been almost dis- 
rupted in a struggle with the employers 
organized as the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation. The latter refused to pay the 
union scale of 56% cents an hour. They 
tefuse to recognize the union and they 
pay 50 cents per hour to their skilled 
mechanics and less to the less skilled. 
Almost all master plasterers are now 
running open shops and they have re- 
duced wages from $4.50 to $4.20 a day. 
The carpenters’ union is unable to main- 
tain its scale of 50 cents an hour, and 
the master builders pay anywhere from 
4334 to 5ocents. In several other trades 
the employers and the union have been 
fighting over the closed shop and scales 
of wages. In this struggle the employ- 
ers have been aided very much ‘by the 
recent panic, which threw many men out 
of work and weakened the unions. 

So long as the workmen’s organiza- 
tions were strong, they secured signed 
agreements from the employers. Now, 
however, most of the trades work with- 
out agreements, and the union officials 
claim to be opposed to agreements. It 
is noticeable, however, that unions with- 
out agreements are with difficulty main- 
taining their wage scales, while the 
plumbers and the elevator constructors, 
who have signed agreements, have been 
secure in their union wages even through 
the panic. 


MINE WORKERS AND STEEL WORKERS 


Finally, we come to the two industries 
employing the largest numbers of men 
in Allegheny county, coal mines and steel 
mills. There are probably 20,000 mine 
workers in the county and 70,000 steel 
workers. In some cases, the mines are 
owned by the steel corporations. The 
mationalities of the two sets of men are 
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quite similar, 
with their large 
proportion of 
unskilled and 
semi - skilled 
Slavs and their 
smaller propor- 
tion of skilled 
Americans and 
English - speak- 
ing nationalities. 
The hours of 
labor in the 
mines are eight 
per day without 
Sunday work, as 
against twelve 
in the mills with 
considerable 
Sunday work. 
The wages paid 
to the common 
laborer under- 
ground at the 
coal mines are 
$2.36 per day 
of eight hours, 
while the wages 
paid to the same class of Slavs at the 
Pittsburgh mills are $1.80 for twelve 
hours, and in the other mill towns $1.98 
for twelve hours. Measured by the hour, 
to the Slavs employed by the same com- 
pany are paid go to 100 per cent more 
as mine workers than as steel workers. 

Again, the “loaders,” who follow the 
under-cutting machines in the mines, and 
who are practically common laborers 
paid by the ton instead of by the day, 
earn about $2.40 to $3 for eight hours, 
while the metal-wheelers and cinder-pit- 
men, doing similar heavy work in the 
mills and paid by the ton, earn $2.28 to 
$2.41 for twelve hours. The miner earns 
30 to 37% cents an hour and the steel 
worker 19 to 20. 

When we come to the highest job, 
there is no position in the mine to be 
compared with the roller on a bar and 
guide mill or on a plate or structural 
mill. The bar and guide mill rollers 
earn $10 to $16 a day of twelve hours, 
and the plate and structural mill rollers 
earn $7 or $8 a day. But these men, 
though usually spoken of as workmen, 
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are really foremen instead of workmen, 
because they oversee the work rather 
than do it, and the company hires and 
discharges the crew on their recommend- 
ation. The blooming-mill roller is differ- 
ent. He actually works the levers him- 
self, and to him may be compared the 
electrical undercutter, who operates the 
machine that undercuts the coal. The 
undercutter earns $3.25 to $5 a day of 
eight hours, and the blooming-mill roller 
an average of $6.25 for twelve hours. 
The miner earns 40 to 65 cents an hour 
and the blooming-mill roller about 5o. 

In another respect, the mine-worker’s 
position is superior. The houses in 
which he lives, many of them belonging 
to the company, are quite convenient, 
with open spaces, and the rentals paid 
are about»$2 per room against.$4 paid 
by the mill worker. Taking everything 
into account,—wages, hours, leisure, cost 
of living, conditions of work,—I should 
say that common laborers employed by 
the steel companies in their mines are 
fifty to ninety per cent better off than 
the same grade of laborers employed at 
their mills and furnaces; that semi-skilled 
laborers employed at piece rates are 
forty to fifty per cent better off in the 
mines; and that the highest paid labor- 
ers, the steel roller and the mine worker, 
are about on a footing. 

In 1897 the conditions in the mines 
were similar to those in the mills. The 
day laborer received $1.35 to $1.50 for 
ten hours. It was in that year that the 
long strike of coal miners throughout the 
interstate field took place, with the result 
that for the past ten years wages, hours, 
and conditions have been established by 
agreement between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Coal Oper- 
ators’ Associations. Under these agree- 
ments, the conditions of the poorest paid 
laborers have been improved 100 per 
cent while their fellow workers in steel 
have improved perhaps twenty per cent. 
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The fate of unionism in the two in- 
dustries is interesting and enlightening. 
Prior to the Homestead strike of 1892, 
the steel industry was dominated by the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers. There were two de- 
fects in this organization. It included 
only the skilled or semi-skilled and high- 
priced workers, and it had no effective 
discipline over its local unions. The sit- 
uation was such that the manufacturer 
was handicapped by arbitrary restrictions 
which the national officers of the uniom 
deprecated but could not correct, while 
the common laborer was not benefited or 
was even deteriorated. For the sake of 


both the manufacturer and the laborer, 
the union, which had overreached itself 


and was headstrong in its power, had toe 
be whipped and thrown out. 
time the manufacturers have gone to as 


mad an extreme in bearing down on)’ 


their employes as the employes had pre- 
viously gone in throttling the employer. 

Contrast this with the history of the 
mine workers, a body of men of the same 
general intelligence as the steel workers. 
With a national union able and willing to 
discipline its local unions, the leading 
coal operators assert that they can carry 
on their business to better advantage 
with the union than without. If there 
were no union, they would be menaced 
by petty strikes whenever a few hot- 


heads stirred up trouble, and at times ' 


when the operator might be tied up with 
contracts to deliver coal. But under the 
annual agreements with the union, the 
operators are safe in making long con- 
tracts, and they can conduct their busi- 
ness on even a closer calculation for la- 
bor than for materials whose prices and 
supplies fluctuate. Furthermore, this 
union, taking into its membership the en- 
tire body of workers, has been a greater 
benefit to the mass of unskilled labor 
than to the few who are highly skilled. 


Since that 
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There are three separate stages in the 
process of manufacture before a bank of 
red iron ore is transformed into‘a pile of 
steel rails or of steel beams for a sky- 
scraper. There is the reduction of the 
ore to pig iron, the process of changing 
the pig iron into steel, and finally, the 
rolling of the steel to bring it to the shape 
desired. 

Blast furnaces are hollow, barrel- 
shaped structures of masonry and steel, 
eighty-five to one hundred feet in height, 
and twenty to twenty-five feet in diameter 
at the bulge. Alternate loads of ore, 
coke and limestone,—the latter as a 
flux,—are run in little cars up an inclined 
track and dumped into the top of the 
furnace. The heat is introduced through 
a dozen or more pipes called tuyeres 
(pronounced “tweers’”) which penetrate 
the walls of the structure at points en- 
circling its circumference about seven 
feet from the base or hearth. Through 
these tuyeres air is introduced which has 
been heated in one of the stoves,—the 
immense boiler-like structures set on end, 
usually four in a row, which accompany 
every blast furnace. The temperature of 
the air is somewhere near 1,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit as it enters the furnace, and 
it is driven at a pressure that forces it 
through the whole mass above, igniting 
the coke and creating such heat that the 
material in the stack becomes molten just 
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above the tuyere level. The feeding of 
the furnace at the top never ceases, day 
or night, and every four hours the men 
knock the fire clay out of the tapping 
hole at the hearth, letting a hundred tons 
or more of the liquid pig iron flow out 
and down a runner, and empty itself into 
brick lined ladles that stand waiting on a 
railroad track. ; 

The iron at this point may be run into 
molds, hardening into the pig iron bars 
about two feet long to which the steel 
worker of a dozen years ago was accus- 
tomed. To-day, however, in the opera- 
tion of blast furnaces that serve steel- 
works, it is not often that the product is 
allowed to cool before it is transformed 
into steel. A locomotive couples onto 
the train of ladles with their seething 
contents,—wicked little blue flames leap- 
ing up here and there on the surface,— 
and delivers them at the Bessemer or the 
open-hearth departments of the steel- 
works. 

The Bessemer process,—so-called from 
its discoverer, Sir Henry Bessemer,— 
consists in blowing air through a quan- 
tity of molten iron and changing its con- 
stituents of silicon and carbon by oxida- 
tion. A Bessemer converter is like an 
immense egg-shaped barrel hung on 
axles placed at the middle point. There 
is a double bottom. ‘The upper one is 
perforated with many little holes a quar- 
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ter to a half inch in diameter. The space 
between the bottoms is an air chamber 
and into this space air is driven which is 
forced on through the perforated bot- 
tom and through the eighteen inches or 
so of molten iron, freeing it from its 
impurities, and issuing at the converter 
mouth in a roar of flame. 

The spectacular Bessemer converter is 
now giving way to the open-hearth fur- 
nace, which is more prosaic and more de- 
pendable. An open-hearth furnace is a 
structure of brick work resembling an 
oven. Through the oven’s door, the mol- 
ten iron direct from the blast furnace is 
poured from a ladle, or pig iron bars 
are dumped from boxes which are thrust 
in by the mighty arm of the charging 
machine. Intense heat is made to’ play 
upon the surface from a gas flame which 
is admitted now from one end, now from 
the other, and the change to steel is ef- 
fected by boiling six or eight hours. 

The steel, whether made by one process 
or by the other, is poured into a ladle 
which will hold fifteen to twenty tons. 
This ladle is swung by a crane around 
to a position just above a train of ingot 


molds which stand waiting on_ little. 


trucks on a narrow gauge railroad track. 
Through a hole in the bottom of the ladle 
the steel is poured into each mold, filling 
it to the top. When the steel has cooled 
sufficiently to stand, the molds are 
stripped off and the ingot stands ex- 
posed,—a massive block of steel, six or 
seven feet high, a foot to two feet thick 
and glowing red. 

At this point the steel is still soft in the 
hot center of the ingot, but too hard on 
the outside for rolling, so the train is 
hauled by the puffing little “dinky” en- 
gine, over to the soaking pits. An over- 
head crane with a pair of jaws like ice 
tongs, seizes each ingot and lowers it into 
a pit where a gas flame keeps the surface 
at the right temperature while the heart 
is cooling down to a condition such that 
it may be worked. In other words, the 
heat is equalized, or, as the steel workers 
say, the ingot is thoroughly “soaked.” 

The block of steel is then ready for the 
blooming mill. The overhead crane 
seizes it again and sets it on end in a 
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sort of dump cart, which, when all is 
ready, tips over and deposits it on a roll- 
table, a succession of steel rollers, so ar- 
ranged that they revolve and carry the 
ingot forward or backward at the will 
of the man operating the lever. These 
roll tables extend on each side of the 
blooming mill itself which is made on the 
principle of a clothes wringer. Two 
huge rolls of steel are placed the right 
distance apart, the roll-table is set in 
motion, and the ingot dives between the 
rolls with a bang and a shower of sparks. 
The engines are reversed, the rolls are 
brought a little closer by the deft move- 
ment of a lever, and the slightly flattened 
ingot comes back through on a second 
pass. From time to time great iron 
fingers reach through between the rolls 
of the roll-table and tip the ingot one- 
quarter way over, so that it may receive 
pressure on all sides. 

This process is kept up until the ingot 
has become an elongated bar, many feet 
long and reduced in thickness according 
to the shape that it is finally to have. 
By the time the blooming-mill has done 
its work, the steel is too cold for further 
rolling, and it is cut into lengths about 
six feet long. These are taken to the 
reheating furnaces to be brought to a 
temperature sufficient for the final work- 
ing. 

All mills that work the steel over into 
marketable shapes are called finishing 
mills, and there are different kinds, ac- 
cording to the article produced, as struc- 
tural, rail, or plate-mills. In these mills, 
the rolling process corresponds to that of 
the blooming-mill, but the rolls are gen- 
erally shaped differently. The rolls of 
a plate-mill are similar to those of a 
blooming-mill because a flat surface, only, 
is desired ; but in a rail-mill, for example, 


there are a series of rolls or “trains” of, 


rolls through which the bar must pass. 
The space between the first two rolls is so 
shaped as to indent the bar as it passes 
through. The next rolls make this inden- 
tation more distinct, and so on until the 
perfect rail emerges. In other special 
mills a similar process is followed. The 
final step is the straightening, cutting and 
piling of the stock, before the shipment. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY AND THE LABOR 
PROBLEM 


JOHN ANDREWS FITCH 


FELLOW UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In a former article in this magazine? 
I tried to give the labor point of view 
by quoting from some of the skilled steel 
workers with whom I talked in the Pitts- 
burgh District. A rather different out- 
look on life was manifest from that of 
the average man who is not a wage 
earner and in some respects an outlook 
difficult to understand, unless one knows 
the ,environment where such ideas are 
created. That environment is amid the 
roar of a great industry, and its tangi- 
ble features are expressed in terms of 
hours and heat and physical strain. 


THE TWELVE HOUR DAY 


The eight-hour day does not flourish 
in the steel mills. After ten months’ 
residence in the Pittsburgh District, and 
careful search throughout that time for 


the facts of the industrial situation, I can - 


state with assurance that with exception 
of the sheet mills, the eight-hour day is to 
be found only in the Bessemer depart- 
ments. There are exceptions to this rule, 
as in the case of the forty-five rail 
straighteners at the Edgar Thomson 
plant at Braddock, who work in three 
shifts, with fifteen men in each shift, 
but generally speaking the eight-hour day 
is confined to the one department where 
the Bessemer converters are operated. 
Here the men who are exposed to 
the greatest heat usually work in three 
shifts; but their number is not large. 
After careful inquiry, in which I talked 
with all grades of workmen and with 
men in authority, I could find only about 
120 eight-hour men in 1907 among the 
17,000 employes in the three. largest 
plants of the Carnegie Steel Company in 
Allegheny county, a trifle less than three- 
fourths of one per cent. This was when 
the mills were running full, before the 
financial depression. [My statements 


1Some Pittsburgh Steel Workers. John Andrews 
Fitch, CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, January 2, 1908. 
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throughout this article deal with the 
normal conditions in the industry.] 

The prevailing working day is twelve 
hours for steel workers, that is, for the 
men who are actually engaged in the 
processes of manufacturing and work- 
ing steel, skilled and unskilled workmen 
alike. The yard laborers and machinists 
are the apparent exceptions. The form- 
er are supposed to do day work and to 
do it on a ten-hour basis, but their hours 
vary with the demands of the season. A 
night shift is put on when orders are 
heavy, and the working day is extended. 
It is probable that with them overtime 
is the rule rather than the exception in 
prosperous times when all departments 
are crowded; and such conditions gov- 
erned generally in the mills for the four 
years previous to November, 1907. To 
illustrate, in October of that year, as I 
learned from an authoritative source, the 
yard men in a blast furnace plant earned 
about two dollars a day. They are paid 
at the rate of sixteen and one-half cents 
an hour, and to earn that amount they 
must have worked about twelve hours 
a day. 

Molders and machinists have a regular 
ten-hour day in theory, but the machin- 
ists, being also repair men, are sometimes 
obliged to work much longer. A repair- 
ing job has to be finished before the 
men can leave it, and this quite frequent- 
ly necessitates a continuous twenty-four- 
hour period, while sometimes the men 
work thirty-six hours or longer, without 
rest. 


SEVEN-DAY WEEK 


It is not enough, however, to state the 
prevailing length of the working day. 
Before we can understand what a day 
exacts of a steel worker we must know 
the number he works in a week and 
whether he is employed. six, iseven or 
eight days from Sunday to Sunday. In 
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this connection I use the word “day” in 
two senses. The operating day, from the 
standpoint of the mill, is twenty-four 
hours long and there are seven in a week. 
The working day of the steel worker is 
twelve hours in length and there are 
fourteen of them from Sunday morning 
to Sunday morning. 

The work of the rolling mills, shaping 
and working the steel bars and _ billets, 
goes on for six operating days in the 
week, shutting down Saturday nights 
at six o’clock and beginning at the same 
time on Sunday night. Accordingly each 
of the two shifts of men who work in 
the rolling mills has a week of six work- 
ing days, and a weekly period of rest 
which is modified by the change of shifts 
from day to night. The shift that goes 
on at 6 p. Mm. Sunday is composed of 
the day men of the previous week, who 
have been off duty twenty-four hours. 
The former night shift, that finished its 
work Saturday morning, is the day shift 
of Monday. In this way each shift has 
twenty-four hours of continuous rest one 
week, and forty-eight hours the next. 
But this is a schedule, the exceptions to 
which in the rolling mills, will be brought 
out later. 

The manner of operating the open- 
hearth furnaces is such that it is hard to 
generalize for their department. The 
furnaces are usually operated from Sun- 
day morning to Saturday night, thirteen 
working days. Sunday morning the 
full heat is first turned on the 
furnaces after twelve hours of low 
heat. sOné. .or.,.two.. men, an eco 
the necessary work, and the full crew 
does not report until noon or later. The 
time schedule is correspondingly irregu- 
lar. JI refer here to the plants where 
the ordinary stationary open-hearth fur- 
naces are found, with capacity varying 
from thirty to sixty tons. The Talbot 
open-hearth furnace is a different propo- 
sition. It is very much larger than the 
ordinary furnace. There were five Tal- 
bot furnaces in the Jones and Laughlin 
plant in 1907, each with a capacity of 
200 tons, and four more were in process 
of construction to have 250 tons capacity 
each. A feature of the Talbot furnace 
is that the molten steel is poured into 
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the ladle by tilting the furnace. These 
furnaces are operated continuously 
seven days in the week. 

The only department in the industry 
similar in this respect to the Talbot fur- 
naces is the blast furnace. This is at 
the beginning of the whole process, where 
the red iron ore goes in at the top of a 
hundred foot stack, and comes out at 
the foot, molten pig iron. There are 
forty-four blast furnates in Allegheny 
county and every one is operated three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year 
unless a suspension is caused by some 
extraordinary or unforeseen occurrence. 
Furnaces may be operated with a fair 
degree of success even when they are 
banked occasionally; indeed there have 
been furnaces, both in this country and 
in England, that have been operated suc- 
cessfully although they were banked 
every Saturday night and blown in on 
Monday morning. These furnaces were 
operated before the day of large outputs, 
however, and it is hardly likely that the 


large furnaces of the present day could © 


be subjected to that treatment without 
much loss. In a typical blast furnace 
plant where the number of men em- 


ployed was given me from the payroll, I 


found that about forty per cent of the 


men worked on the day turn only, and | 


that the other sixty per cent were di- 
vided into two shifts. So that thirty 
per cent of the total force were on duty 


at night and seventy per cent during the © 


day. With the forty per cent force there 
were seven full working days in every 
week. On account of changing the shift, 
the sixty per cent force alternates be- 
tween a week of. six days and one of 
eight. Every Sunday the shifts change 
about. 
the previous week give place on Sun- 
day morning to the former day shift, 
and these work a period of twenty-four 
hours instead of twelve, taking a day and 
a night shift together, so as to get in line 
for the regular night shift of the week. 
This is what the men call the “long 
turn,” and it comes every alternate week 
to each man in blast furnaces and in the 
Talbot open-hearth furnaces. 

It is much easier to indicate the de- 
partments where the seven-day week pre- 


The men in the night shift of — 


| 
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vails, than it is to give the number of 
men in the departments. But it is possi- 
ble to make estimates, and in the two 
departments where seven-day work is 
most regular, it is possible to come very 
close to the true state of affairs. Investiga- 
tion and information from authoritative 
sources, covering about half of the open- 
hearth furnaces in Allegheny county, 
show that in an open-hearth plant about 
twenty-five men are employed to a fur- 
nace. There were 132 open-hearth fur- 
naces in the county in 1907 and there 
must have been twenty-five times that 
number of employes, or 3,300. These 
are hard to classify on account of the 
varying periods of Sunday work as de- 
scribed above. In the Talbot furnaces, 
as we have seen, the crews alternate be- 
tween six days and eight days a week, 
just as in the blast furnaces; but in the 
other style of furnaces one crew works 
six days and the other from three hours 
to a full day more, in a given week. In 
some of the plants they have the long 
turn. This involves twenty-four hours 
for the charger and second helper, and 
shades down to about fifteen hours for a 
part of the crew. 

In the same way it was ascertained 
that about 200 men are employed at an 
average blast furnace. There are forty- 
four blast furnaces in Allegheny county, 
with a total working force, we may as- 
sume, of 8,800 men. 

In the 132 open-hearth furnaces, we 
have, then, 3,300 men whom we may re- 
gard as seven-day men each alternate 
week, or, 1,650 every week. It is true 
that part of them do not go to work 
until three o’clock Sunday afternoon, but 
the rest-day is broken up, and we must 
call them “seven-day men.” Of the 8,800 
men in blast furnaces, all are seven-day 
men if we balance one week against an- 
other; and sixty per cent of them, or 
5,280, work the long turn every alternate 
week. 

For other departments it is harder 
to make estimates, but we have by no 
means set forth the situation as regards 
Sunday work when we have discussed 
blast furnaces and open-hearth plants. In 
a normal year the steel mills are crowded 
with work. The finishing departments,— 
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the shearmen’s crews, the crane men, the 
yard labor,—all are frequently, if not 
regularly, obliged to work Sundays in 
order to catch up with the rolling mills. 
On Sundays the rollers with their full 
crews spend several hours changing rolls. 
Sunday is the day for the repair men. 
Machinists have already been mentioned 
in this connection; there is also a large 
force of men, called millwrights, who do 
repair work, and whose hours are like 
those at the blast furnace,—twelve hours 
six days in the week, and on each alter- 
nate Sunday, twenty-four. New con- 
struction is always pushed to the limit 
on Sunday. I walked through a steel 
plant employing about ten thousand men, 
one Sunday in September, 1907. The 
tolling mills were idle, but hundreds of 
men were engaged in repairing and in 
construction, and in piling stock. 

I have already shown that there are 
8,800 seven-day men in blast furnaces 
and 1,650 in the open-hearth furnaces of 
Allegheny county, a total of 10,450 men, 
or about fourteen per cent of the mill 
workers of the county. Sunday work- 
men are seven-day workmen, when the 
mills are running full, and it is evident 
that the number would be very much 
larger if we were to add those named in 
my last paragraph. Two hundred such 
men to each of the five largest steel 
plants in the county would be a very 
conservative estimate. That is five per 
cent of the employes in those plants. If 
we apply that percentage to the 70,000 
mill workers in the county it would give 
us 3,500; adding that to the number al- 
ready secured, we have about 14,000 as 
the total number of Sunday and seven- 
day workmen in the mills and furnaces 
of the county. This:is my minimum esti- 
mate. 


PHYSICAL AND NERVOUS STRAIN 


The question of hours is important in 
itself, but its great importance comes in 
the bearing of long hours upon the gen- 
eral conditions of factory or mill, and 
the degree of physical or nervous strain 
demanded. It is well to bear in mind 
here that there is a difference in the phy- 
sical requirements in the different posi- 
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tions. A few of the most extremely hot 
jobs are on an eight-hour basis. In the 
hardest of the twelve-hour positions spell- 
hands are provided, so that no one man 
works a full twelve hours. In the open- 
hearth departments and the blast fur- 
naces, where the twenty-four hour shift 
prevails, the work is not continuous. In 
the blast furnaces, for example, casts are 
made about every four hours. While 
making a cast the men work very hard, 
but there are periods of an hour or more 
of idleness between times, and I have 
been told that when on the night shift 
the men sleep during these periods. On 
the other hand, the men who fill the cars 
that carry the ore and fuel to the furnace 
top have no period of rest. Their work 
is continuous. 

When all allowances are made for such 
respites, however, they do not in any 
large way minimize the sense of tension 
which characterizes much of the work 
of the steel mills, and much of the 
twelve-hour, seven-day work of the 14,- 
000 men of my estimate. Nervous strain 
in connection with a workingman’s life 
is not a thing always remembered or 
easily calculated. But did you ever sit 
in the front of a trolley car where you 
could see down the track ahead, and no- 
tice the chances people take in crossing 
the street? You were glad that you were 
not the motorman,—and_ since then 
hasn’t it been easier to understand the 


sudden, frantic ringing of the gong, and 


the quick grinding of the brakes? Imag- 
ine yourself then up in a little cage on 
a traveling crane, guiding with a lever 
the course of a ladle of hot steel, where 
a jar may spill the liquid over the edge 
on some workman below, or carrying 
over the heads of men a section of steel 
plate, caught up with hooks gripped to 
the edges. Suppose the crane does not 
run smoothly and one of the hooks jars 
loose ;—but the fear of injuring someone 
is not the only thing that keeps a work- 
man keyed up to a high pitch. In the 
last fifteen years great changes have 
been made in steel mill practice. Ma- 
chines have been substituted for human 
skill wherever possible and where a 
dozen or so years ago a crew of twenty 
men worked, to-day two or three men 
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stand and operate intricate machinery 
with levers. A single false move on the 
part of these men would mean the wreck- 
ing of valuable machinery, the spoiling 
of a heat of steel, and the interrupting 
of the operation of the mill, such as 
would work hardship on a large crew of 
men whose pay stops when steel ceases 
to be produced. All in all one cannot be 
surprised that sometimes a man of thirty- 
five is gray, or that occasionally a skilled 
steel worker breaks down, his nerves al- 
most shattered. 

The physical strain of the mills may 
not be any easier to measure than the 
nervous strain, but it is more readily 
apparent. It should be remembered, too, 
that physical strain involves more than 
muscular exertion. There is the intense 


heat to be reckoned with. In the Besse- | 


mer department men work constantly 
close beside a ladle containing ten to 
fifteen tons of liquid steel. In the open- 
hearth department the labor is not so 
continuous, but the men are obliged to 
remain in an atmosphere heated by radi- 
ations from rows of immense furnaces, 
each containing from thirty to sixty tons 
of boiling metal. The blooming-mills roll 
down huge ingots sometimes weighing 
as much as ten tons. These are brought 
from the furnaces to the rolls, white to 
the core and throwing out a vicious cir- 
cle of withering heat. One blooming- 
mill roller told me that he had substi- 
tuted wooden handles for the usual steel 
grips on his levers because the steel got 
too hot for his bare hands. Until you 
have visited the mills you can hardly 
conceive of the heat. “It’s hell,” is what 
steel workers usually say of it, and on 
a July day it is hell concentrated. But 
no amount of visiting a mill and watch- 
ing the processes, and guessing at the 
temperature, will ever convey to one’s 
mind what it really means to the men 
who work through the twelve hours of 
the working day. The men to whom 
this is a daily experience, who must 
resolutely face the incredible heat of 
summer as well as the more trying situ- 
ation of January, when the change from 
the overheated mill to the icy outdoors 
comes as a daily shock,—these are the 
men who understand. 


Drawn by Joseph Stella. 
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SPEEDING UP 


The tendency of present day conditions 
seems to be in the direction of increasing 
the intensity of physical exertion in the 
mills. This has been the trend for twenty- 
five years past. The output of rolls and 
of furnaces has doubled or trebled in that 
time,—a matter of record which can 


easily be verified. A hoop mill in Pitts-. 


burgh in 1892 produced 450 bundles of 
cotton ties in eight hours, on a single 
train of rolls. In 1908, a train of rolls 
in the same mill was producing 1,300 
bundles in eleven hours,—an increase of 
over 100 per cent per hour. A blooming- 
mill in one of the Pittsburgh plants that 
was rolling 300 to 400 tons in twelve 
hours, fifteen years ago, is rolling now 
goo to 1,200 tons in the same time. 
Twenty years ago the Edgar Thomson 
steel works were turning out 600 tons 
of rails in twenty-four hours and the 
plant was considered one of the best 
in the world. At present, mill No. 1 in 
this plant has a capacity of 100 tons an 
hour and an average of 2,000 tons in 
twenty-four. 

A great deal of this increase in output 
is due to improved machinery, but not all. 
In the hoop-mills there has been no great 
mechanical improvement during the peri- 
od in which the output has doubled. In 
sheet mills, where tonnage has increased 
a hundred per cent, there has not been a 
single important change in machinery or 
method in the last twenty years. But 
not even in the mills where inventions 
have revolutionized the process, can all 
the increased speed of production be 
traced to the machinery. The importance 
placed on human exertion is evident in 
the constant efforts of the steel companies 
to “speed up” their workmen. The very 
terminology of the steel mill communities 
bears witness to it, where the overseer 
of a gang of laborers is colloquially 
known as the “pusher.” The men higher 
up have the more dignified titles of fore- 
man and superintendent, but their func- 
tion is not different excepting as their 
fields of administration are broader and 
more difficult. They must get out the 


- product. 


This constant pressure of men in au- 


thority who urge on and drive the men 
below them is what I call the direct stimu- 
lus. A tonnage system of wages governs 
very largely in the steel industry but I 
do not mention this piece-rate system of 
payments as a direct stimulus, because 
that, in itself, has never been strong 
enough to produce the results secured by 
other methods. In contrast to this direct, 
active pressure, are indirect stimuli which 
have even greater influence than the di- 
rect in boosting the output. One of 
these is a skillful use of the spirit of emu- 
lation. It was used years ago in the in- 
fancy of the business. When a mill broke 
a record the men who accomplished the 
feat were praised, their names sometimes 
published in the trade journals, while 
superintendents of other mills taunted 
their men with the disgrace of being 
beaten. This would rouse all the skilled 
men to greater activity and another mill 
would establish a new record. For years 
a piece of steel plate, cut to the shape of 
a huge broom, was kept suspended above 
the Edgar Thomson blast furnaces at 
Braddock as a symbol that all competi- 
tors had been swept aside, and that these 
furnaces were producing more pig iron a 
day than any others in the world. This 
made a strong appeal to the men and they 
were constantly on edge to retain that 
record. 

In the same way, the Bessemer con- 
verter men in one of the steel mills near 
Pittsburgh were constantly induced to 
break their former records. They kept 
raising the pace until finally, when it had 
reached a very high point, the superin- 
tendent told them that having demon- 
strated their ability to produce that much 
steel it would thereafter be expected of 
them. Consequently the system is well 
established to-day. Superintendent is 
pitted against superintendent, foreman 
against foreman, mill against mill. When 
a record is broken it means simply that 
the goal to be struggled for has been set 
ahead. In the mills of the Carnegie Steel 
Company two months in each year, usu- 
ally March and October, are known as 
“record months,” and are sacred to the 
breaking of records. The mills are 
pushed to the limit; every possible ad- 
vantage is given in the way of perfect 
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equipment, and all known obstacles are 
removed beforehand. Some departments 
are run straight through the month with- 
out an hour’s stop, and all are run over- 
time. If records are broken, the super- 
intendent passes the cigars. The new 
record has an effect, for what is done in 
March and October is of course possible 
in April and November. 

In all the speeding up, it is readily to 
be seen that superintendents and foremen 
are the major factors. The. forces 
that move them to action are the source 
of compulsion behind all the increased 
physical effort that has been noted. Of 
course emulation is a factor with fore- 
men and superintendents as well as with 
workmen. Competition for positions is 
sufficient to keep them alert, for if one 
superintendent does not make good some 
other can. These are the negative forces, 
however ; the positive are gifts, extra fa- 
vors and, most important of all, the 
bontis system of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
bonus plan is distinct from the Steel Cor- 
poration’s scheme of issuing preferred 
stock to employes. Both plans were in- 
augurated at the same time in 1903, 
though a less inclusive bonus system had 
been in operation in the Carnegie Steel 
Company before the consolidation. In a 
degree, the purposes of both were iden- 
tical in serving the administrative inter- 
ests of the corporation, yet there is an 

essential difference in the two plans. 
The stock issue plan is for the purpose 
of creating greater stability in the labor 
force by making it an object to remain 
continuously in the employ of the corpo- 
ration, and of increasing the spirit of loy- 
alty. The bonus system is a plan for giv- 
ing definite cash rewards to foremen and 
superintendents for their activity in get- 
ting out a high tonnage. It is an induce- 
ment to inen in authority to drive those 
below them. The plan that was an- 
nounced in 1903 provided for setting 
aside a fund from the earnings of the 
corporation. The amount of the fund 
was to be determined by a percentage of 
the annual earnings, varying from one 
per cent if the annual earnings were $8o,- 
000,000 to $90,000,000, up to two and 
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one-half per cent if earnings should reach 
$150,000,000.1. No announcement has 
since been made by the finance committee 
of a change in percentages, so it is natural 
to assume that in 1907, when the earn- 
ings of the corporation exceeded $160,- 
000,000, two and one-half per cent were 
set aside for the bonus fund. This would 
amount to over $4,000,000 for the year. 
When such a sum is divided among those 
“charged with responsibility in managing 
the affairs of the corporation” it is pos- 
sible to give a substantial slice to each. 
It is reported in Pittsburgh that a fore- 
man or the superintendent of a depart- 
ment receiving a salary of $2,500 a year 
is likely to get about $500 in bonuses, an 
amount large enough to be worth work- 
ing for; and there can be no doubt of 
the efficacy of the system in leading those 
in authority to speed up the men below. 

All these things have been factors in 
the marvelous growth in the daily pro- 
duction of steel. We have seen how the 
spirit of emulation has played its part in 
leading the men to do their utmost in 
producing a constantly larger tonnage. 
We have seen the effect of the record 
months, atid how back of all this stand 
the men in authority egging their subor- 
dinates to ever renewed efforts, and doing 
all in their power to increase the tonnage, 
in the hope of receiving extra money re- 
wards. It remains to point out the great- 
est factor of all in the “speeding up” sys- 
tem. My belief is that the tonnage sys- 
tem of payment in itself would never 
have been sufficient to call out the speed 
which now prevails. But when the rate 
is judiciously cut from time to time, the 
tonnage system of payment becomes the 
most effective scheme for inducing speed 
that has yet been devised. 

That the rate of pay per ton of product 
should be reduced during the last fifteen 
years was inevitable. Had it remained 
the same during that time, the earnings 
of skilled men would be very high today. 
For example, the rate paid to rollers on 
the 119-inch plate-mill at Homestead in 
1892 was said to be fourteen cents per 
ton.? The 119-inch mill has been remod- 
elled in late years to an 84-inch mill and 


Iron Age, January 8, 1908, p. 23. 
*Journal of Political Economy, Vol. U1, p. 338. 
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in 1907 the rate paid the rollers in this 
mill was five and one-half cents,—a cut 
of over sixty per cent in the rate. But 
the tonnage had increased and in spite 
of the cut, the roller was able to make 
$9.90 a day. If he had been paid at the 
old rate he would have received over 
twenty-five dollars a day. This example 
illustrates one reason for the cutting of 
the tonnage rates. The statement is 
sometimes made that in certain skilled 
positions, workmen would receive over 
one hundred dollars a day if they were 
now being paid the same tonnage rate as 
obtained fifteen years ago. I think that 
such statements are likely to be the result 
of rather careless guessing. At any rate 
I do not know of aay facts that would 
tend to substantiate such a theory. But 
while the tonnage rate has been cut to 
keep even with the rapid increase in the 
output, a careful inquiry soon reveals the 
fact that the reductions have often pre- 
ceded the advances in output, and they 
have more than kept even with it. It 
was stated above that the rollers on the 
84-inch mill at Homestead received $9.90 
a day in 1907, but the rollers on 
the 119-inch mill received $11.84 a day 
in 1892' This is a decline of sixteen 
per cent since 1892 and in other posi; 
tions the reduction has amounted to 
over twenty per cent. It is estimated by 
many who are in a position to know that 
actual earnings of skilled workmen in 
the steel mills have declined twenty to 
fifty per cent since 1897. But it should 
be noted that this statement of reduction 
does not apply to all departments ; in some 
positions wages have advanced in the 
last decade. The day men, that is men 
who are paid by the hour or by the day 
instead of by the ton, have had their 
wages advanced in recent years, while the 
earnings of tonnage men were declining. 
This fact is significant. All workmen 
whose efforts have a direct, appreciable 
bearing on the day’s output, are paid by 
the ton. The day men are the unskilled 
laborers, engineers, and others who are 
not able to affect the result so much by 
lagging or “soldiering.” The skilled men 
occupy the strategic positions and wage 


lInvestigation of Homestead Strike, Miscellaneous 
Documents No, 335, 52d Congress, 1st Session, p. 5. 
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cutting is a most effective thing in con- 
nection with the other devices, for in- 
creasing the output. 

Whatever a man’s earnings may be, 
whether high or low, he adjusts himself 
to that basis and it becomes his minimum 
of comfort. The man who has had six 
dollars a day and is reduced to four, 
has a harder time getting along on that 
than does another man on three dollars 
a day, who has never had a chance to 
develop four dollar tastes. A reduction 
in wages means sacrifice, and the de- 
sire to get back to the old basis after a 
reduction is stronger than is the desire to 
enjoy a higher wage than the accustomed 
average. The steel companies have been 
good judges of human nature in this re- 
spect. The mere possibility of greater 
earnings than any yet enjoyed would 
never have been sufficient to rouse the 
men to the degree of effort desired. Only 
a reduction could furnish the required 
stimulus, for that made it necessary to 
struggle to reach once more the old wage 
which had become the minimum of com- 
fort. In the last fifteen years some of 
the steel workers have succeeded in hold- 
ing their own but the majority of ton- 
nage men have dropped backward. 

I have in my possession wages data 
covering all employes, skilled and un- 
skilled, in five departments of one of the 
largest of the Pittsburgh mills and, in- 
cluding over one-third of the employes 
in the plant. These data were secured 
from an authoritative source and they 
are accurate. They show that in 1907 
there were five per cent of these em- 
ployes who received over $5 a day, 
twenty-three per cent received $2.50 to 
$5, and seventy-two per cent received less 
than $2.50 a day. These figures refer 
to a plant where the wages paid are 
somewhat above the average, and they 
are also somewhat misleading because in 
the list referred to, yard men were not 
included; in other words, a higher per- 
centage of skilled workmen was shown 
than the percentage of such better-paid 
workmen in the industry as a whole. It 
is well known that in the steel industry 
over sixty per cent of the workmen are 
unskilled laborers receiving not over 
1614 cents an hour. It would be some- 
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what nearer the truth to say that sixty 
per cent of the employes receive less 
than $2 a day of twelve hours, three or 
four per cent receive over $5 and the 
remaining thirty-six or thirty-seven per 
cent receive somewhere between $2 and 
$5 a day. 

Wage cutting, then, the twelve-hour 
day, the seven-day week, abnormal heat 
conditions, relentless speeding,—these 
are the features in the industrial situ- 
ation in the steel districts that stand 
out with greatest prominence, now, at 
the period of greatest development in the 
history of the industry. 


TRADE UNIONISM 


Whatever one may think of trade 
unionism in principle, it must be recog- 
nized that had there been a strong or- 
ganization of steel workers during the 
last fifteen years, the sum total of indus- 
trial conditions could hardly have de- 
veloped to the point that has been de- 
scribed. It is necessary to recur, brief- 
ly, to the period of union influence in the 
steel mills, in order to explain that devel- 
opment. At the beginning of 1892 the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers controlled the skilled 
workmen in nearly all the small mills 
in Allegheny county and in the two larg- 
est steel plants, those of Jones and 
Laughlin in Pittsburgh and of the Car- 
negie Steel Company at Homestead. The 
other large mills were for the most part 
non-union, but conditions approximating 
those in the union plants were main- 
tained. It was in the summer of 1892 
that the famous Homestead strike oc- 
curred, which resulted in the permanent 
elimination of union influence in the Car- 
negie mills of Allegheny county, and 
eventually in the absolute overthrow of 
the union in all the steel mills of the 
country. 

It is impossible, at this time, to dis- 
cuss fully the causes of the destruction 
of unionism in the steel mills. The old 
question of control, which made union- 
ism a chaos from the standpoint of the 
employers, and the lack of it despotism 
from the standpoint of the workmen, 
was sufficient to precipitate a struggle 
whenever there was hope, on either side, 
of getting the whip hand. Certain ele- 
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ments entered into the situation, how- 
ever, that may be considered as influ- 
ential in bringing matters to a head. 
There were policies and customs of the 
Amalgamated Association that were more 
than ordinarily irksome to the steel man- 
ufacturers, and there were customs that 
grew up among the members of the lo- 
cals, entirely apart from the avowed pol- 
icies of the national union, that undoubt- 
edly aided in creating a breach between 
the employers and the men. One point 
where the union was clearly at fault was 
its insistence upon very high wages for 
some of its highly skilled members while 
it made small effort to better the condi- 
tion of the others who worked in posi- 
tions requiring greater exertion. Anoth- 


er point that concerned the membership © 


of the locals, and that was in no way con- 
nected with the policy of the national 


- union, was the habit of petty interfer- 


ence with the management of a plant. A 
feature in the union policy most ob- 
noxious to the employers was the cus- 
tom of arbitrarily limiting the working 
day. The union had a limit both on time 
and on output. That is, it fixed the 
number of heats that should be worked 
in a day and also provided that no more 


-heats were to be charged after nine 


hours and fifteen minutes from the time 
of commencing to charge. This was the 
rule in iron mills, which were not 
equipped for continuous operation, and 
the effect of it was to make an average 
of about ten hours to the turn. When 
this iron mill custom was forced on the 
steel mills it created dissatisfaction, for 
they are intended to be operated twenty- 
four hours in the day. In the sheet 
mills, the employers, over the opposition 
of the men, succeeded in introducing a 
three-turn system, thus providing for 
continuous operation with a working day 
of eight hours. This attempt was made 
with less success in other mills. In 1892, 
the year of the Homestead strike, Jones 
and Laughlin tried to change to the three 
turn system on two of their guide-mills, 
which were then rolling iron. President 
Weihe and the other national officers of 
the Amalgamated Association strongly 
favored the change, but the men working 


in these particular mills refused to submit | 


to it. Their objections seem to have 
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been based on a fear that a reduction 
in hours would mean a corresponding 
reduction in wages. This is an example 
of the shortsightedness which character- 
ized the rank and file of the organiza- 
tion. It shows, too, how the association 
was handicapped, as it has been many 
times, by an ineffective discipline which 
has not permitted the exceptionally capa- 
ble and broadminded leaders, who have 
held the national offices of the associa- 
tion almost constantly since its organi- 
zation in 1876, to take the action that 
their better judgment has dictated. 

The leaders of the strike of 1892, many 
of whom are still working in steel mills 
in the Pittsburgh District, name these 
very features as the weak points in the 
union armor, and they unhesitatingly con- 
demn them to-day on the grounds both 
of policy and of ethics. But they insist 
that the thing they fought for in 1892 
was their right to organize,—not the 
right to arbitrary power. On account 
of such events as these just mentioned, 
the employers found it difficult to make 
such a distinction. 

However it is sufficient to note here 
that with the elimination of organized 
labor from the Carnegie mills there be- 
gan a movement in the same direction in 
the other union plants. The remainder 
of the decade was marked by a steady de- 
cline in union strength. The panic of 
1893 weakened its effectiveness. Jones 
and Laughlin became non-union in 1897. 
The smaller mills were swept into the 
non-union movement with the Carnegie 
Company in 1892, or followed its lead 
in later years. The final act was played 
in 1901 in the last frantic struggle of the 
Amalgamated Association against the 
rising power of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The result was the total de- 
struction of unionism in all the steel 
mills, large and small, in Allegheny coun- 
ty and, with the exception of a few of 
the sheet mills, its overthrow in all the 
mills of the corporation throughout the 
country. 


THE EMPLOYER IN CONTROL 


It has been since the overthrow of 
unionism that the work conditions which 
I have described have crystallized. It is 


true that before the union had begun to 
decline, the twelve-hour day was recog- 
nized as the standard in a majority of 
positions. But the eight-hour positions 
were increasing in the steel mills and 
at least three departments at Homestead 
were being operated on the three turn 
basis. In the Jones and Laughlin plant 
the eight-hour day made greater head- 
way than elsewhere but in all the Pitts- 
burgh mills it had a foot-hold. The 
Homestead strike came to an end in No- 
vember, 1892, and by the end of Decem- 
ber all of the rolling mills in that Car- 
negie plant were operating with two 
crews of men. The eight-hour day had 
been abandoned everywhere except in 
the Bessemer department, where there 
were still to be found in 1907 nine eight- 
hour men. 

The Jones and Laughlin Company did, 
not abandon the eight-hour policy as 
rapidly as did the Carnegie Company. 
Since their break with the union, there 
has been a slow and steady elimination 
of the three shift system. It is probably 
true that in 1897 there were more eight- 
hour positions in the Jones and Laughlin 
plant than in any other steel works in 
Allegheny county. The same held true 
in 1907; the rollers on the three bloom- 
ing-mills, the Bessemer converter men, 
and the men on the narrow gauge engines 
who handled the hot ingots, all had an 
eight-hour day. But in the latter part 
of 1907 some of these positions were 
changed to twelve hours. In January, 
1908, there was a general move in the 
direction of an extension of hours. The 
bridge workers and the men in the cold 
roll shafting department were changed 
from nine hours to ten, and in all other 
positions including the Bessemer depart- 
ment, where the eight-hour system still 
persisted, the change was made to twelve 
hours. I made a careful study of this 
plant, talking with employes and officials 
of the company, and I was unable to find 
any eight-hour positions left in 1908. 
The officials of the company explained 
the twelve-hour day in the Bessemer de- 
partment on the ground that this depart- 
ment was not running at its full capacity 
on account of the greater demand for 
open hearth steel. 
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Another marked tendency in all of the 
steel mills in the last fifteen years is the 
extension of Sunday work. Blast fur- 
naces with a few minor exceptions, have 
always been operated seven days in the 
week in this country, but before the elim- 
ination of unionism, the rolling mills 
used to be idle from Saturday evening 
until Monday morning of each week. 
The union stoutly opposed all Sunday 
work and succeeded in reducing it to a 
minimum in all plants where it had in- 
fluence. With the decline in union 
strength, Sunday work began to increase. 
Like the extension of hours it did not 
come all at once, but here and there in 
different mills, the hour for beginning 
operations was pushed backwards. In- 
stead of starting to roll steel at six on 
Monday morning the men were first set 
to work at midnight, Sunday night, and 
this made it necessary for the heaters 
to go to work Sunday evening. Now 
the general rule is for all departments 
of the mills to begin operations on Sun- 
day evening at six o’clock and in conse- 
quence the heaters and many others are 
obliged to go to work in mid-afternoon 
Sunday. As has already been pointed 
out, the open hearth department must 
be in operation from Sunday morning so 
as to have steel ready to pour on Sunday 
evening. 

A few years ago one of the last mills 
to adopt Sunday night work induced the 
men to come out on account of being be- 
hind in their orders. Once established 
in this way the custom has continued, and 
in this plant men are discharged if they 
refuse to work on Sunday evenings. Be- 
ginning as a favor it is now a fixed policy, 
and competitive conditions tend to hold it 
as such. That, and the necessity of re- 
taining the discipline of the organization, 
led the steel companies during the panic 
of 1907 and 1908 to take action which 
brought upon them considerable criticism. 
The mills were operated only one-fourth 
time or less, but men were called out to 
work on an order on Sunday evening, 
when it was well known that the order 
would be finished in two or three days at 
the most, and the mill would have to shut 
down for the remainder of the week. 
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REPRESSIVE MEASURES 


Again, without regard to any opinions 
as to labor organization, one is com- 
pelled to wonder why the workmen have 
remained passive while these things were 
going on, why they have not revived their 
union and fought these moves, which 
could not have failed to be distasteful to 
them. The reason is that the steel com- 
panies knew long ago that their reorgani- 
zation of conditions in the industry would 
be opposed, and like good generals they 
prepared to forestall any uprising. They 
realized from the, beginning that eternal 
vigilance was the price of their control. 
Consequently the Steel Corporation 
pursues very effective methods to pre- 
vent an outbreak cf unionism or independ- 
ent action on the part of the men. What 
the employes call a“‘spy system” keeps, 
they believe, the corporation officials in- 
formed as to what is going on. At any 
rate the officials seem to have little dif- 
ficulty in finding out anything about 
which they wish information. Either this 
or something else has made the corpora- 
tion employes the most suspicious of men. 
They are careful about what they say to 
a stranger and even fear to talk freely 
among themselves. They seem to feel 
that they are living always in the pres- 
ence of a hostile critic, though, on occa- 
sion, they are capable of throwing off 
this spirit of suspicion and reticence. 
They are a generous, open hearted and 
intelligent sort of men, upon the whole, 
and are able to discuss a variety of sub- 
jects. They will talk with you if you 
meet them on the street corner either 
about Hans Wagner’s batting average 
or of the prospects of a war with Japan, 
or if you wish they will discuss higher 
criticism in theology. But they will not 
talk about the steel works and will eye 
you suspiciously if you so much as men- 
tion the works. If you press the discus- 
sion, they manifest the most astonishing 
ignorance concerning the most patent and 
generally known facts. 

T had this experience repeatedly when 
[ was going about in the mill towns. 
When I tested men whom I met in 
a casual way, it was almost always 
with the same result. It was easier to 
talk with the men in their homes, 
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but here, too, there was suspicion to 
be broken down. Sometimes I could 
not get an opportunity to see the man 
whom I was seeking. Business engage- 
ments would suddenly be remembered 
which prevented an interview. Several 
whom I saw at their homes refused to 
talk about mill work. A highly paid em- 
ploye of the Steel Corporation refused 
even to see me. I had been at his house, 
and finding that he was out, I left word 
that I would return at a specified hour. 
Returning at the time named, my ring, 
brought his wife to the door, who told 
me that her husband was at home; but 
that he would not see me nor talk to me 
because the company had forbidden its 
employes to talk with strangers about 
mill work! Repeatedly I interviewed 
men who answered my questions guard- 
edly, evidently in great perturbation of 
spirit, as if they feared that my visit 


-boded them no good. Sometimes when 


meeting a workingman, after explaining 
to him my desire to talk over industrial 
conditions, he would say protestingly, 
“But I haven’t anything to say against 
the company,” although I had not men- 
tioned the company. On several occa- 
sions at the close of an interview in which 
only the most careful statements had been 
made, my canny informant chuckled in 
evident relief, “There, I haven’t told you 
anything: against the company, have I?” 
One man of long experience as a steel 
worker, who gave me a better insight 
into mill conditions than any other one 
person, remarked, “I used to write for 
labor papers a great deal, and sometimes 
I fairly burn to do it now,—to declare 
before the world, over my own signature 
the facts about working conditions in the 
steel industry. But I can’t. It wouldn't 
be safe.” 

But in spite of all this fear, when- 
ever I got an opportunity for a quiet 
talk with the men so that I could show 
them my letters of introduction and 
explain my mission, I usually found 
them sympathetic and helpful, for they 
said, “We cannot tell about these things 
ourselves; we cannot write for the papers 
about our long hours and the unjust re- 
strictions; but we want the public to 
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know, and we are glad to tell you,—but 
never mention our names. We must not 
lose our jobs, for that is all we have.” I re- 
member one man who had evidently been 
waging a battle, during all of our con- 
versation, between his caution and his 
desire to tell his true feelings. He went 
with me to the door as I left and fol- 
lowed me out on to the porch into the 
night, closing the door behind him. Then, 
certain that no one, not even his family, 
would hear him, he said anxiously, “Now 
you won’t mention my name in connec- 
tion with this, will you?” I promised 
him faithfully that I would not, and gave 
him my hand on it. 

This self-repression, this evident fear 
of a free expression of personality, man- 
ifests itself in other ways than in a 
hesitancy to talk with strangers. The 
men do not talk much with one another 
in the mill itself about conditions that 
are disliked, except furtively when the 
foreman is not near. There is little dis- 
cussion of politics,—that, too, could easily 
bring one into dangerous waters. There 
is considerable socialistic sentiment in all 
of the mill towns. One encounters it not 
infrequently in going about among the 
steel workers. I met more socialists in 
Homestead and Munhall than elsewhere, 
—numerous enough so that I expected to 
find a local organization there, but in the 
four more important steel centers, Mc- 
Keesport, Duquesne, Braddock and 
Homestead there was not in 1907 a trace 
of a socialistic local. This puzzled me 
a little until a Homestead steel worker 
told me that they had not dared have 
a local within the borough. To be known 
as a socialist, the men thought, would 
be to court discharge, and most of the 
Homestead socialists held membership 
in a Pittsburgh local. I have. since 
learned that during the campaign of 1908 
a local was organized in Homestead. 

These skilled steel workers are very 
much like other Americans. They are 
neither less nor more intelligent, courag- 
eous, and self-reliant than the average 
citizen. Their extreme caution, the con- 
stant state of apprehension in which they 
live, can have but one explanation. It 1s 
the burnt child that fears the fire. It 
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could hardly be expected that after the 
disastrous strikes of 1892, attempts would 
not be made to revive unionism. It has 
been through a series of such attempts 
that the men have learned to respect the 
vigilance and power of their employers, 
and they have learned the cost of de- 
fiance. 

In 1895 men were discharged at Home- 
stead, so it was alleged, for attending a 
meeting where officials of the Amalga- 
mated Association spoke. A lodge of the 
association was formed in the 119-inch 
mill and the officers of the lodge were 
immediately discharged. In 1899 another 
attempt was made at organization which 
was frustrated by discharging those in- 
volved. Again in 1901 there was a 
move toward organization at Home- 
stead which resulted in the discharge of 
a large number of men. In the other 
Carnegie mills there has been less activ- 
ity than at Homestead, but wherever it 
has occurred it has been as sternly re- 


pressed. 
The other corporation mills have 
fought the union in the same way. The 


National Tube Company especially has 
used the weapons of lockout and dis- 
charge for twenty-five years. Nor are 
the independents far behind. In the 
summer of 1906 the employes of the 
Jones and Laughlin Company planned a 
meeting to protest against Sunday work, 
not to organize. The management dis- 
covered the movement and threatened 
the men with discharge if they held a 
meeting. This action is in line with the 
policy of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which has refused to recognize 
or reply to petitions asking for a change 
in working conditions. 

The officials of the steel companies 
make no secret of their hostility to union- 
ism, and I have been told by two leading 
employers that they would not tolerate 
it. Any movement toward organization, 
they assured me, would mean discharge. 


STEEL CORPORATIONS AND POLITICS 


Not only is there repression manifest- 
ed among the steel workers such as te 
choke personal initiative in directions the 


companies may consider inimical; there 
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are indications of coercion to act in sup- 
port of the companies’ interests. 
It would not be a complete statement 


of the control exercised by the employ- 


ers of the steel districts if we were to 
omit the political situation. It is com- 
monly understood that the United States 
Steel Corporation is the dominant force 
in politics in the mill towns. Repeated 
allegations have been made to me that 
workmen have been discharged at Du- 
quesne for refusing to vote the company 
ticket. If there is coercion it is quite 
probable that the effect of it extends far 
beyond the persons actually involved. I 
was told by one employe that he. had 
been called into the office of the super- 
intendent and remonstrated with for 
working against the company ticket, and 
an indirect threat was made of discharge. 
I was told by men of unimpeachable 
standing in Braddock, not steel works 
employes, that, in the spring of 1908 pre- 
ceding the May primaries, men were 
induced to vote for the candidates favor- 
ed by the steel company, by promises of 
a resumption in industry if the right 
candidates were nominated. I have it 
also on good authority that before the 
same primaries of May, 1908, orders 
came from the New York office of the 
United States Steel Corporation, to the 
general superintendent of the Edgar 
Thomson plant at Braddock. directing 
him to order the department superin- 
tendents to line up their employes for 
the Penrose candidates for the Legis- 
lature. The general superintendent call- 
ed a meeting of the department super- 
intendents and delivered the orders. This 
created some dismay, for local option 
was an issue in the primaries and the 
Penrose candidates were opposed to local 
option. Some of the superintendents 
were already prominently identified with 
the local option party and had been as- 
sisting in organizing the campaign. How 
they could with honor and self-respect 
abandon the issue at that point was not 
clear to the officials. But the answer to 
the objections was clear and to the point. 
They were told to break any or all prom- 
ises and to work for Penrose, because 
the United States Steel Corporation 
needed him in the Senate. It is probably 
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unnecessary to add that Penrose carried 
Allegheny county. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The question now rises,—and the an- 
swer must determine our judgment of the 
policies described,—what does it all mean 
to the men, and the families of men who 
work in the mills? What is the effect 
of it upon standards and ideals at the 
very heart of the community life? To 
know its effect you must see life in a 
steel worker’s home. A week of heavy 
toil, during ten or eleven hours of day- 
light, six or seven days, and then an over- 
turning of things and a week of night 
work, each shift thirteen or fourteen 
hours long, and the “mister” working 
while the children sleep, and sleeping 
while they play,—that is the regular 
round of events in the typical family 
while the weeks stretch to months and 
the months mount to years. “Home,” 
said many a steel worker to me with grim 
bitterness, “is where I eat and sleep.” 

The library plays little part in the life 
of a twelve-hour workman, and the 
church, even with the men who do not 
work Sundays, and despite the efforts 
of the exceptional minister here and 
there, is losing its influence because of 
its failure to recognize and deal with 
social injustice in the community. 

It necessarily follows that as books, 
lectures and concerts are shut off from 
the steel worker, so too are the better 
forms of social life. The younger men 
not infrequently take the time and trouble 
to dress for an evening of social enjoy- 
ment. There are few over thirty, how- 
ever, who have not given up entirely so- 
cial observances. But the natural desire 
for companionship cannot thus be stifled, 
and so the saloon comes forward as the 
social center. On Saturday evenings, 
especially after pay days, the saloons are 
crowded, and the workingmen find com- 
panionship and a chance to spend their 
money. It is a perfectly natural follow- 
ing of the line of least resistance that 
brings many of the men. They do not 
need to change their clothing and shave 
before being made welcome. They may 
come with the grime of the mill upon 


them and not feel out of place. In slack 
times when the mills are not running the 
saloon becomes a regular meeting place, 
and men go there primarily for compan- 
ionship,—the drinking is secondary to 
that. Ordinarily you do not see much 
drunkenness. The men want to be fit for 
work the next day. But on holidays some 
go too far. The only men whom I found 
drunk in their own homes were furnace- 
men,—men who had been working for 
months without a holiday or a Sunday. 
They had had a brief holiday and they 
spent it in the only way they knew. The 
better class of steel workers who view 
their fellows with a sympathetic eye, ex- 
plain holiday intoxication as a logical 
result of steady work and long days. 
After weeks and months of work, twelve 
hours a day, and no holidays, a man gets 
far behind in his accumulation of the 
pleasure that the world owes him. When 
a holiday comes it is all too short to col- 
lect the overdue bill,—and pleasure of a 
concentrated sort is sought to make up 
for lost time. Furthermore the unskilled 
men are too unused to liberty to know 
how to use to advantage even a day. 

The social spirit is not the only ele- 
ment in the popularity of the saloon. 
There are certain causes that make steel 
workers great users of alcoholic drinks. 
The heat of the mills, which permeates 
in greater or lesser degree every depart- 
ment, brings out the sweat and creates 
thirst. The men drink great quantities 
of water all through the day and they 
leave the mill at the end of a turn either 
nauseated from an excess of water or 
still thirsty. In either case they can find 
immediate relief in the saloon. The dust 
of the mills irritates the throat, and this 
sends many a man to his beer or whiskey. 
The great majority, however, are pos- 
sessed of sincere belief that they must 
either drink or fail. A daily stimulant 
they consider essential to an endurance 
for long of the daily twelve-hour battle 
with heat and exhaustion. As a result, 
the saloons are taking more of the steel 
workers’ money than any of the legiti- 
mate business establishments of the mill 
towns. I was told by a man who was in 
a position to know accurately the facts 
of the saloon business of McKeesport in 
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1906, that there were eighty saloons in 
this city of about 30,000 population. On 
the Thursdays preceding the semi- 
monthly pay days which fall on Fri- 
days and Saturdays, the three leading 
saloon keepers of the city drew from their 
bank accounts from $1,200 to $1,500 each 
in dollar bills and small denominations, to 
be used as change. Other saloon keepers 
drew varying amounts and the total thus 
drawn each fortnight was over $60,000. 
On the Mondays after pay days the sa- 
loon keepers usually deposited double 
the amount drawn: These periodic leaps 
in deposits never failed to coincide with 
pay days, and the inevitable conclusion is 
that about $60,000 of steel workers’ 
wages were regularly expended in the 
saloons within the two days. 

If this seems overdrawn let me cite the 
case of George Holloway, who was black- 
listed in 1901 after leading a strike in tlic 
Wood plant of the American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company in McKeesport. 
With what was génerally understood to 
be borrowed funds,—for Holloway was 
left almost penniless by the strike,—he 
started a saloon in McKeesport. I saw 
and talked with him in the fall of 1907, 
and he told me that in 1905, four years 
from the time of entering the business, 
he sold out. He had established a son in 
a saloon in the West and with the rest of 
his family he was living in McKeesport 
on the income of his investments, a re- 
tired capitalist. In the other mill towns 
there is every indication that the saloon 
business is as good as in McKeesport. 


These are the things that go to make 
up life for the steel workers, a twelve- 
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hour day for practically all, six, seven and 
even eight working days in a week, cul- 
tural opportunities denied, democratic 
aspirations choked, and a regime of co- 
ercion that holds sway even after the mill 
gate has been left behind, and the worker 
is on the street,—a citizen. 

In view of all these things a look ahead 
is not only justified, but demanded. 
No thinking man believes that the 
labor problem can be settled by re- 
pressive measures. The employers them- 
selves do not believe that this can be the 
end of it. During a long interview that 
I had with an official of one of the steel 
companies in Pittsburgh, in which I set 
forth the essential facts as presented in 
this article, he said to me: “The present 
situation can only be temporary. It 
would be too much to expect that the steel 
companies, when in complete control, 
would not go too far. It may be that 
they have already gone too far and it is 
certain that eventually the workmen will 
be driven to resist. They will revive their 
union; it is inevitable, and they will win 
back their old control. Then they will 
do just what they have always done be- 
fore: become arrogant as they acquire 
more power and they will compel the 
manufacturers to fight them back to dis- 
organization. This is the movement in 
industry I think. There will always be 
a clash of interests,—there will always be 
industrial conflicts. But there will be a 
gain to society in each conflict. We won’t 
go backward. Something will be gained 
every time and each new battle will be 
on a higher plane than the last.” This 


is one employer’s solution of the labor 
problem. 
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HOUSEHOLDS BUILDED UPON STEEL 


MARGARET F. BYINGTON 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY FIELD DEPARTMENT FOR THE EXTENSION OF ORGANIZED CHARITY 


Two factors determine the standard 
of living of a wage earning population; 
one, external circumstances which the 
family cannot immediately alter (money- 
wages, location, opportunity) ; the other 
the ideals of the family, sometimes lim- 
ited in themselves, sometimes limited 
only by the external circumstances; but 
continually struggling toward realization. 
No account of conditions which fails 
to take both factors into considera- 
tion is a rounded view, for thus 
is revealed the latent power in the 
individuals making up the commun- 
ity. The problem presents itself to 
the mind of the worker in simpler 
English. How much do I make? What 
shall I spend it for? As the question is 
always a choice of wants, the decision as 
to which are worth working for and pay- 
ing for, is perhaps the clearest mark of 
a family’s mental development; and if 
we but collect and compare the answers 
which are made to these two questions, 
we can estimate the character and eco- 
nomic stage of a laboring commun- 
ity. In turn we can find in them our 
best gauge of what standards of home 
life the industry and its wage scale af- 
ford or deny. 

These factors, as they mould _ the 
household budgets of Homestead, afford 
such a gauge of the standard of living 
of the Pennsylvania steel workers; for 
Homestead is a community of 20,000 
people which has been dependent for its 
support almost solely upon work offered 
by the United States Steel Corporation. 
As in the case of all convincing estimates 
of costs of living, the essential facts 
could be learned only by an intensive 
study of individual families. To this 
end budgets were secured from ninety 
families during the period from October 
I, 1907, to April 1, 1908. These families 
kept a detailed account of all expendi- 
tures for from four to eight weeks. Fre- 
quent visits were necessary to attain any 
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degree of accuracy or even to keep the 
accounts going at all. 

The investigator therefore had a 
chance to become acquainted with the 
families, and learn their ambitions 
and their attitude toward the problems 
they faced,—realities which are less 
readily apprehended by the method of 
securing in one or two visits, estimates as 
to yearly expenditures, as has been done 
in the recent investigation of the cost of 
living in New York city made for the 
New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


ECONOMIC GROUPS IN HOMESTEAD 


The fundamental determinant of 
standards of living is, of course, the 
wage scale. In Homestead this means 
the rates in the mill, since other work 
largely conforms to the wages earned by 
the majority there. We were able to se- 
cure definite figures as to the number 
of employes in July, 1907, classified ac- 
cording to the degree of skill. The em- 
ployes outside the clerical force are di- 
vided into three clearly defined grades 
of labor: first, the unskilled, 58 per cent 
of the employes, second, the semi-skilled, 
23 per “cent; third; the skilled, 18 per 
cent. The actual rates of wages could 
not be ascertained but the investigation 
as a whole showed that the unskilled 
receive 1614 cents an hour for a ten or 
twelve-hour day, the semi-skilled $2 or 
$3 a day, and the skilled, who are usual- 
ly paid by the hour, receive perhaps 
$2.50 to $5 a day,—a very few earning 
as much as $6 a day. . 

The figures showed marked national 
distinctions in earning capacity; 85 per 
cent of the Slavs were unskilled work- 
66s, 133°) periiveent of (the /pEnglish 
Speaking Europeans, 23.4 per cent of the 
native white and 31.4 per cent of the 
colored. The same distinctions were true 
of the families from whom budgets were 
secured. 
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Tasie I.—Ninery FAMILies CLASSIFIED, ACCORDING TO NA- 
TIONALITY AND WAGES OF THE MAN 1N NoRMAL TIMES. 


Number of families in which 


men earn 
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Slavs 21 2 4 2 29 72.4 
English speaking an. 
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Native White 4 6 15 25 
9 8 4 4 8.7 


Colored 2 


It appears in this table that by far 
the largest proportion of the Slavs earn 
less than $12 a week, while of the other 
nationalities the majority receive higher 
wages. However small the man’s wage 
may be, we find little effort to increase 
the family income by the paid work of 
girls and women, either in the home or 
out of it. 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NORMAL INCOME FROM 
Various SouRCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NATION- 
ALITY. 


Percentage of Total In- 


come from 
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Slavs $13.88 87. ST Rid) BF 
English speaking 
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Native White 22.98 82.6 9.7 ‘5 LS 5. 
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Colored 17.92 74.1 UPd. CE 


Of the normal income the husbands 
and sons contribute by far the largest 
proportion, above 90 per cent, except in 
the case of colored families, when it falls 
decidedly lower, 81.3 per cent. These 
figures, while not based on a sufficient 
number of instances to be considered au- 
thoritative, do illustrate tendencies no- 
ticeable in the town as a whole. Two 
factors doubtless affect the situation,— 
one an absence of work for women since 
the town’s one large industry demands 
only men’s work,—the other a general 
feeling in Homestead that it is the man’s 
place to earn the money and the woman’s 
to stay at home and make it go as far as 
possible by good housekeeping. 

Before passing to a discussion of the 
method of expending this money, how- 


ever, it is necessary to note the changes 
in the wage situation brought about by 
the industrial depression of the past fif- 
teen months. If we contrast with the 
table given above a similar one showing 
sources of income during the actual peri- 
od of the investigation, we find a striking 
change. 


TaBLe III.— PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE SECURED 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES DURING PERIOD OF INVESTIGA- 
TION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NATIONALITIES. 


Percentage of amount ex- 
pended drawn from 


7 
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Slavs $13.07 70.7 4.2 148 108 
ee 16.98 66.6 16.5 46 if. 38 
Native White 20.44 73.6 7.7 2.7 84 92 
Colored 12.27 67.6 28 111 5.5 127 


Beside the anticipated drop in the pro- 
portion of income from husbands and 
sons, the income from lodgers was also 
lessened, since they were frequently out 
of work, and either left town or failed 
to pay their bills. Although to meet this 
situation goods were bought on credit, 
and money was drawn from the bank, 
the total actual expenditure compared 
with the amount the men earned when 
working full time drops about 6 per cent 
among the Slavs, 20.7 per cent among 
the English speaking Europeans, 10.9 
per cent among the native white, and 
31.6 per cent among the colored. These 
facts limit somewhat my discussion of 
the nature of surplus expenditures, since 
there was at this time a smaller surplus 
than usual. The analysis of the expendi- 
ture for necessities is, however, made 
more emphatic, because these are cut to 
their lowest limit in hard times, and the 
average expenditures for this period thus 
represent the cost of the most economi- 
cal living. Unless otherwise specified 
however my illustrative instances, as dis- 
tinct from the tables, are drawn from 
the budgets of families receiving their 
customary wage. 

Let us turn then to questions of ex- 
penditure and consider the amount spent 
for various items in the different wage 
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groups. Later, in regard to the two chief 
expenditures, rent and food, we will con- 
sider whether adequate provision can be 
made for average families on the wages 
current in the mill. 

Tables IV and V, following, give in 
summarized form, the information se- 
cured from ninety families: 
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stationary, while sundries steadily in- 
crease. The only marked variation from 
Engel’s law occurs in the exceptionally 
high figure for rent in the group earn- 
ing less than $12 a week. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the abnormally low in- 
come in this group and the inclusion in 
it of many families who formerly earned 


TaBLE 1V.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE OF NINETY FAMILIES CLASSIFIED BY CHIEF 
IreMs OF EXPENDITURE AND BY WEEKLY INCOME. 
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TaBLE V.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE OF NINETY FAMILIES CLASSIFIED BY CHIEF 
[TEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND BY NATIONALITIES. 
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TaBLeE VI.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIES wITH INCOME oF LESS THAN $12 A WEEK CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO CHIEF ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE AND NATIONALITIES 
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While the small number of families 
from whom budgets were secured makes 
it impossible to draw final conclusions, 
it is interesting to compare these aver- 
ages with the conclusions reached by 
other investigators. We find for ex- 
ample that the important items in the 
first of the tables follow closely what 
is known as Engel’s law. The per- 
centage spent for food decreases with 
increasing income; rent remains fairly 


more than $12 a week. 

Racial groupings are so largely affect- 
ed by the differences in income, that it is 
hard to make general comparisons. We 
may, however, contrast the expenditures 
of the different nationalities in the group 
spending less than $12 a week, where 
economic problems are most intense. 
These figures are given more in detail, 
Table VI, to indicate items under sun- 
dries. 
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Expenditures for food and rent vary 
inversely between the Slavs and the Eng- 
lish speaking people. The per cent for 
these two items runs as follows: 


TaBLe VII.—CoMPARATIVE EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD AND 
Rent; SLAVS AND ENGLISH SPEAKING 
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The amount spent for food rises as 
that for rent falls, while among the 
Slavs the expenditure for food is high 
enough to bring the joint expenditure 
for these two essentials considerably 
above the other groups. 


RENT 


Before considering the further expend- 
itures of the various wage groups it is 
necessary to see what the varying ex- 
penditure for these two items among our 
families as a whole means in the con- 
crete. Let us examine first the expend- 
iture for rent. As we have seen, the 
actual weekly expenditure for this item 

Slavs, $2; other Europeans, $2.90; 
native white, $3.16, and colored, $2.43. 
Between these extremes is a wide gap. 
Is the expenditure of the native whites 
extravagant, or that of the Slavs inade- 
quate? Two facts will help answer 
this query,—one the size of the house; 
the other, its sanitary conveniences. The 
former is given very simply and con- 
vincingly in two tables. In Table VIII 
is shown a simple arithmetical relation 
between the number of rooms and 
the total expenditure. The Slav, to 
keep his rent expenditure down to $2 
a week, must live in a two- or even a one- 
room tenement, while the native white 
family, feeling that a comfortable house 
is essential to respectability, will not be 
satisfied with less than three rooms and 
usually gets a five- or six-room house. 
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TaBLE VIII.-- NuMBerR oF FAmiLies Havine Given Num- 
BER OF Rooms IN THEIR TENEMENT. 
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That this is not a question of small fam- 
ilies, but of actual overcrowding, is 
borne out by this second statement as to 
the number of persons per room. 


TABLE 1X,—NUMBER OF FAMILIES Havine GrvEN NUMBER 
oF PERSONS PER RooM CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 


NATIONALITIES, 
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Slavs : . 3 14 7. 8 2 
English ene 
Europeans ‘ : 3 8 3 
Native White 18 
Colored . ; : 13 10 


That is, the expenditure of $2 a week 
by the Slavs proves to be totally inade- 
quate since two-thirds of them live in 
one or two rooms and three-sevenths of 
them average three or more persons to 
a room. If any sort of home life is. 
to be developed, a greater degree of 
privacy is essential. Moreover in the 
tenements where the Slavs live unde- 
sirable sanitary conditions prevail. While: 
the town as a whole is partly respon- 
sible for this state of affairs since the 
borough water supply is poor and the: 
ordinances i in regard to housing are quite 
inadequate, the problem is also an in- 
dividual one, between the landlord and’ 
the tenant. That the running water is 
in a faucet on the back porch instead of 
inside the door, and that even when there: 
is running water in the house, a privy 
vault in the back yard constitutes the 
only toilet, show either indifference om 
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the part of the tenant, inability to pay 
for improvements, or difficulty in per- 
suading the landlords to furnish them. 
Undoubtedly all three factors are pres- 
ent. But the extent to which the finan- 
cial factor is the determining one, may 
be shown by the difference in price be- 
tween improved and unimproved houses, 
and the higher wages of the*families who 
live in the better houses. 

The average monthly rent among all 
budget families was $3.93 a room; that 
for the Slavic courts, where conditions 
are exceedingly bad, was $3.63; while 
among the native whites, the average was 
$4.14 a month,—a difference between 
the best and the worst for a four-room 
house, of over $2 a month. Moreover, 
88 per cent of the native white and 61 
per cent of other Europeans have run- 
ning water in the house, as against 30 
per cent of the colored and 27 per cent 
of the Slavs. Only three houses occu- 
pied by families other than native whites 
were provided with indoor toilets, while 
twelve out of the twenty-five houses oc- 
cupied by native whites had them. That 
twelve out of fifteen indoor closets were 
in the houses of families having a total 
income of over $20 a week, may serve 
as an indication that financial ability 
largely determines this question. We 
may infer that the sanitary deficiencies 
are due, not to the lack of a desire for 
better conditions, but partly to the inabil- 
ity to pay rent for improved homes, and 
partly to the failure of landlords to pro- 
vide such improvements as are possible 
at the rates current in Homestead. 

We find then, that if our standard of 
housing includes sanitary conveniences 
and a sufficient number of rooms to pro- 
vide for privacy and the development of 
home life (given the customary cost for 
such conveniences in Homestead), the 
amount expended for rent by the native 
whites is none too large, while that of 
the Slavs is excessively low. 

In view of this difficulty in paying a 
rent sufficient to secure rooms enough 
and sanitary conveniences, the fact men- 
tioned in an earlier article that a third 
of the families in Homestead own 
their own homes is the more striking. 
Of the budget families nine out of twen- 
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ty-five Americans and six out of thirteen 
of the English speaking Europeans, 
either owned or were purchasing their 
houses. Nor were these all families with 
large income. Four had an income of 
$12-$14, one of $15-$19, and ten of $20 
or over. For the five on the lower in- 
comes it had been a slow process, and 
one requiring much self-denial, perhaps 
not always wise, to attain this ambition. 


FOOD SUPPLY 


If we turn to the question of food 
supply we find the situation but little 
different. During my sojournings in 
Homestead, I found it of little avail to 
stand knocking at the front doors of the 
houses. It was wise to go straight for 
the back door which opened into the 
warm and cheerful kitchen. There I was 
sure to find the housekeeper busy pre- 
paring for the ever recurring meal time. 
Yo the housekeeper by far the most im- 
portant task is the buying and preparing 
of food. Not only is food the largest 
item in the family account, but it is also 
the one on which the housewives can, by 
thrift and ability, reduce the expenditure 
without lessening the comfort of the 
family. Consequently, since this was a 
problem which they were themselves 
studying practically, many of them were 
really interested in the results of the 
budget investigation. When asked for 
an account of what they spent they usual- 
ly responded cheerfully, “We spend all 
we can get.” They realized, nevertheless 
that economies were possible and neces- 
sary, if they were to meet the bills on 
pay-day. For, in spite of its reputation 
for high wages, the problem Homestead 
offers its housewives of trying to pro- 
vide wholesome food and a good home 
on the man’s earnings, is no easy one, 
As we shall see from these budgets, ex- 
cellent management is required to secure 
from the amount that can be set aside for 
this purpose a really adequate food sup- 
ply. ; 

In the first place prices for food in 
this region are high. The figures pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
Labor indicate that the staple articles are 
more expensive in Pittsburgh than in 
any other city of similar size in the coun- 
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try, ranking slightly above even New 
York. This situation is probably due to 
three facts. One is that the ease with 
which money has been made in Pitts- 
burgh, especially in former years, has 
invited high prices. The others are the 
geographical situation and local condi- 
tions. Since the surrounding country is 
given over more to the production of 
steel than of vegetables, most fresh foods 
must, be brought from a distance, and 
freight charges and a compensation for 
spoiled goods add materially to their cost. 
With the development of suburban trol- 
ley lines the prices in the city have ex- 
tended throughout Allegheny county. 
We may therefore assume with reason 
that there is no marked difference be- 
tween the prices of foods in Homestead 
and New York and that a comparison 
between food values in the two is justt- 
fied. 

In a study of a number of New York 
city budgets, made in 1908 by Professor 
Chittenden of Yale, for the New York 
State Conference Standard of Living In- 
vestigation, he estimates that twenty-two 
cents per man daily is the lowest amount 
on which an adequate supply of food can 
be procured. 

The average weekly expenditure for 
food in my ninety Homestead families 
was as follows: 

Native white, $7.44; Slavs, $6.04; 
other Europeans, $7.58 5 colored, $4.83. 

Taking as a basis Atwater’s! estimate 
that the woman eats eight-tenths as 
much as the man, the children over four- 
teen the same and the children under 


fourteen five-tenths as much, this table 

‘Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of 
Food: United States Department of Agriculture— 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 142, N. O. Atwater, Ph. D., 
p. 33. 
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shows that while not many families fall 
below the necessary twenty-two cents a 
day, many others are so near that there 
is little margin left: for the inevitable 
lack of skill on the part of some house- 
wives who buy things which they like 
but which are not strictly economical. 
How hard it is on this estimate to pro- 
vide properly, is shown by the account 
of one exceptionally thrifty housekeeper. 
There were six children in the family, 
none of whom was at work, and the in- 
come was about $14 a week. 

Average weekly expenditure for food 
including number of pounds and cost. 
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ETUlGY “yantetnes 9.5 -60 
Sugar Cie dc “42. .63 
Sundrie@  ce.s< ites, ce vue a < 3.2 ae 
TPO tal sre snavars yee star ecatees sae 142.66 T.97 

Average per day per grown 
PYBTE psa rnce Sits soos WHO eS 2a 


A rough study made of the value in 
proteids and calories in this family’s fare 
showed a slight deficiency in both forms 
of food, though there were no expend- 
itures that could be classed as extrava- 
gances. The ease with which, at a sim- 
ilar cost, the food value may drop far 
below normal, is shown by the budget 
of this woman at another period, wher 
with the same cost per day, we find a 
deficiency of 21 per cent in calories and 
22.4 per cent in proteid. Yet even here 
rather high expenditures for fruit and 


Prr Day, CLAssiriIgp ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY 


AND TovaL INcomME AT TIME OF INVESTIGATION. 


Under $12 $12-14 $15-19 $20 and over Total 
‘ ' 1 ' u ' 
Sy 8¢ Sy 9s So, Se Se) Se 2% Bos 
0 oe a) on ba ee oz Pa) oe see 5 
ga oben oa oti @ pet ent oo oo 5°5 xe 
q RO q ao oO aU Q's aed Pans! ao 
gs Ha ¢ al gq par! Be Ra ee Eg 
RS ge Ba Pe 58 oo Se ee so 29 
ty Nhat te ARE gre St oi aaa 
Slavs 16 $ .28 5 $ .34 7, $ .33 1 $ .34 29 $ .30 
English Speaking Buropéans 5 16 3 125 2 35 3 80 13 24 
Native White : 5 2 1 .26 8 33 11 45 25 36 
Colored ; j : : 15 26 4 .82 3 34 iL 82 23 28 
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green vegetables were the. only extrava- 
gance. 

We find then that even with a wage 
of $14 if suitable homes are to be se- 
cured, or if emergencies are to be met, 
the food supply must be the subject of 
the most stringent economy. This often 
means a serious lessening of the amount 
essential to physical well-being with its 
inevitable danger to the happiness and 
efficiency of the next generation. Some- 
thing can of course be accomplished by 
cutting down luxuries and purchasing 
more nutritious food. In the interesting 
budget for a family of four which fol- 
lows, two accounts were kept by the 
same woman, one in December when the 
man was working regularly; the other in 
February, when, having lost his regular 
work, he took laborer’s work at half pay: 


TaBLE XI.—ACCOUNTS OF A FAMILY OF Four. 


Sa 5 a 5 ~ 
3s =i 3 a=) os 
Article €5 ed £8 29 
29 oF 50 oF 
am ia) a iS) 
Meat 121 $1.81 57 $ .7 
Beans 5 06 af 6 
Milk 4 27 11 10. 30 
Cheese . 6 12 3 06 
Butter . 1.2 21 1.3 A] 
Eggs 8 By 26 £28 
Flour 2.3 14 10.3 42 
Bread 5.5 AT 3.3 31 
Potatoes : 2 12, 21 — -—— 
Starch Vegetable 2.2 05 3.6 10 
Green Vegetable 
Canned Vegetable 25 25 1.3 aE 
Fruit. . Ps 20.3 62 12. 40 
Sugar : - * 7A 31 93 .28 
Sundries 3 _ * — 58 -— 42 


iat oe J fee BL © 60. 8.84 


While the cost dropped noticeably in 
the second instance, the food value re- 
mained almost the same. This economy 
was accomplished in part by doing with- 
out meat and fruit,—both expensive in 
proportion to their nutritive value. That 
such economies can be made shows how 
wasteful ordinary buying often is, al- 
though the extra expenditures are some- 
times justifiable, since the satisfaction 
of normal likings is useful both to body 
and mind. But the budgets reveal like- 
wise a need for a training in practical 
housewifery which will make possible 
a lessened expense for food without un- 


due limitation in its variety. The econo- 
mies are usually instinctive rather than 
the result of special knowledge of or in- 
terest in food values. The women, for 
example, expressed some scorn of the 
theoretical aspects of the problem as 
taught in the manual training classes. 
Proteids and calories seem to bear so lit- 
tle relation to pork and beans. 

In a purely practical way, however, 
many of these women are skilful house- 
wives. There is a mental as well as a 
financial factor in the family resources. 
Two families, undoubtedly extreme 
types, may serve to illustrate this point. 
One is a Scotch family of seven, which 
has been in this country for about fif- 
teen years. Besides the three younger 
children in school, there are two sons 
at work, who help increase the family 
income to $32 a week. The six-room 
house is none too large to make them 
all comfortable and: leave a pleasant sit- 
ting room. As I stepped into the kit- 
chen one frosty morning, I was assailed 
by the odor of preserves being made 
ready, to help out the limitations of the 
noon meal from a “bucket.’* We fell 
to discussing methods of economy, and 
the mother told me many of her thrifty 
ways; the pig they would buy as soon 
as cold weather came, to provide salt 
pork and ham for the winter; the pickles 
and preserves she was putting up; the 
$50 she was saving to buy the winter’s 
supply of dry groceries from the whole- 
saler’s. That this was not economy in 
the sense of doing without, was shown 
by the good gas range and washing ma- 
chine, and by the evidence that the food 
supply was ample. By extra labor, by 
wise buying, luxuries were secured on 
an expenditure of twenty-four cents a 
day. 

In extreme contrast to this was the 
home of a poor unintelligent woman, 
Mrs. M., who had gone to work when 
she was eleven, and who could not read 
nor write. The husband’s earnings (a 
ne’er-do-weel he was) were only suffi- 
cient to pay the rent and from what she 
earned by washing and taking one lodger, 
she had to provide food and clothes. Her 
earnings, which averaged $4.50 a week 
were very irregular because the lodger 
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was frequently out of work. There were a 
wayward boy in school and a sickly baby 
at home, so it was not surprising that 
the housekeeping was meager. [ood by 
the five and ten cents’ worth was bought 
daily, pork chops, cheap preserves at ten 
cents a jar, two quarts of potatoes and a 
loaf of bread,—a pitiable record viewed 
either from the viewpoint of the chil- 
dren’s health or of the mother’s pocket- 
book. The least nutritious food, bought 
in the most expensive way, was the re-~ 
sult of ignorance and a small, uncertain 
income. How totally inadequate was the 
nourishment provided at a cost of twen- 
ty-five cents a day is shown by a study of 
her expenditures. In the language of 
the dietitian, there was a deficiency of 
twenty-six per cent in proteids and thir- 
ty-three per cent in calories; the food 
had neither heartiness nor fuel in it. 

Let us compare Mrs. M’s daily buy- 
ing with Mrs. L’s week’s budget for 
food: 


Mrs. M. Mrs. L. 
Saturday. Oct. 25. 
ih WS aoe 3c cota 5 UG. Ups a amined $2.00 
POUL GN ss eiatnievare aanere 10 SDICO sheers eres 10 
Gold Dust vacondis ot By et Vanilla Wi eesnpnencns 10 
COA cetecs steestehak at hits LOW SOUS pens ota sretene 8 
Pork «(3" 1bss) so «2 (0 
% pk. potatoes.... 15 Oct. 26 
CADDAGE Aiea ets a TO OMAK yt Mee ce 8 
APs, SULA s At nals 11 Bananas gross sams LO 
Se CLs PIUMNOS irae ene D409) (bs, four. nn 1.75 
Wane COPD ak ales 10 Vonillayie. a wraaste 10 
So Noayves: breadctas. oO. “Grapes occ. ee 25 
Y% dozen eggs..... 14 CAaBHAgE 22.10 ass 25 
Cooking apples ... 10 
YY ib. butter... . 18 Oct. 27. 
Dal ee CHOSE suse rh 20 LDS Wie air et oitoney tatters 
21% lbs. beef...... 30 
Monday. SCOR ay Shree: siren’ 30 
FAMAM DEANS! ss). sis wl O.m “ele mre, arene on seora at) 
Tuesday. Oct. 28. 
2 Ibs. boiling beef.. 25 DTU. aise ectefeusis vous 
ABATE PEAR Ai, hats, er LO” “POs Ve) etoera wes Bi 60 
CAA SVE » vcseiee LO) ONGG86 Arana 86 
Vasdoz:. te: Cakes:...; 6 “Comee. cactus. 25 
Baking powder .... 5 2 doz. eggs........ 60 
Y% pk. potatoes.... 15 
SPOR siete ane a0 0 8 3 Oct. 80. 
POLE CHOPS: ta coe 15 CRUG Rates 10 
GRADPeOSs sich chp etene 10 
Wednesday. LUTE Se. eanveia seldteas Vea § 
Boiling beef....... LB MAUR cetis giireitea avers 8 
SIALLCY.. le wictstetyiar eas 5 sa 
% doz. pickles..... 5 Otalais.ave wo on $7.81 
Bread ce eam * (ea eS 5 SLT OTE TD 
Thursday. MRS. M.—Oont. 
Can molasses ..... 10 Mriday. 
GO Zien TOL oa turers. 6 10 G's Neingnt Lous ae ane 10 
PUOGIN Ey sce Goch 5.0 10 BAUSARE aie tiarets 10 
2 NPS: AURAT jefec a's ei! BTGAG 1 c\cceien ca ore 
UBT ee ataaiy a.6.3 3% 10 Welly eee cuank haveleraacees 10 
MRS, a Ce Ione 15 — 
% doz. doughnuts. 5 Motel awevieteert $4.25 


While this contrast is an extreme one, 
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a study of such budgets reveals constant- 
ly the great extent to which housewifely 
skill alters the amount procurable for a 
given wage. 

I shall not soon forget the genuine en- 
thusiasm with which one young wife de- 
scribed to me a special potato meat pie, 
her husband’s favorite dish, which she 
made from a piece too tough to use any 
other way. Meith of the women take 
very seriously their obligation not only 
to be economical but to conceal the 
results of economies by good choos- 
ing and skilful cooking. “It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the four prize house- 
keepers I knew were all daughters of 
Pennsylvania farmers. On the farm 
they had learned how to work, how to 
economize, and how at the same time to 
keep the real home atmosphere. The 
girls on the other hand who had worked 
in factories or been clerks, lacked the 
practical training necessary to solve the 
problems awaiting the young wife. Ra- 
ther to my surprise I found that even 
domestic service was not a satisfactory 
preparation for housekeeping. Learning 
as servants how to buy and cook expen- 
sive cuts, had by no means prepared 
them to manage a 22 cents-a-day bill of 
fare. One of the most hopeless manag- 
ers I met acknowledged that her difficul- 
ty was largely due to extravagant habits 
acquired in her career as trusted servant 
in a wealthy home. 
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So far we have discussed in detail only 
the expenditures of the English-speaking 
people. As one of the most serious 
problems for the future is the home 
training and the physical development of 
the Slav, let us see what is their suc- 
cess with the problem of economical food 
buying. 

As the Slavic accounts do not give the 
quantities definitely enough, it is difficult 
to gauge the value of the food pur- 
chased; but a statement of the average 
expenditure for one family including a 
man, his wife and three children, twelve, 
and three years, and nine months old, 
may give a suggestion as to the range 
of foods purchased. 
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TaBLE XII.—AypraGh FOOD EXPENDITURES OF OND 
Suayic FAMILy. 


Articles. Cost. Pounds. 
RP ORG 1 A elareceare's es wes .7d a 
SUIREED Aha dan ainee wae os % Rac 
Bakers’ Hood... ccc cas .08 
REGRETS aie ck Oaks «5 1.46 10 
WEEOR wie inis sitio 4 daw ta. s aha .26 6 
Laer eee ee .25 15. 
Other vegetable........ 09 3. 
PIVIGE HEADS sks ace wei .06 2 I 
MORES Eien SAR Se wo Sue 56 .24 1% 
ERIC NE ols Win aie 's OAS a 4, 
UCC ae ae 38 1% 
MUMBO eae canis os shee wabrs .05 % 
Renn WPM a... crck aim 13 3; 
PIR hres cn ie ee O 14 3 
> A SR eee O08 
ROE IOS orn oe is Chon als -76 
PRUTPIO RS: Gi ee 5 SS oR: 40 
SPORT corns orcas te 5.19 45. 

Average per day per 

PEPV GEE. STEED 5 fat eusars:ee mais $ .23 2. 


While the amount expended is slightly 


more than 22 cents, the food value 
roughly estimated is slightly below the 
requisite amount. In all probability 
these Slavic women are not skilful buy- 
ers. The accounts consist of a rather 
monotonous alternation of “bread, meat, 
—hbread meat,’”—which does not suggest 
an inspiring diet. These women how- 
ever are busy, the men are strong. As 
many of them, moreover, are burdened 
by the extra work involved in taking 
lodgers, and as the men do heavy work 
and are hearty- eaters, they choose such 
food as satisfies appetite with the least 
effort,—rather than at the lowest cost. 
This probably accounts for the prefer- 
ence for meat rather than vegetables, 
which is surprising among country-bred 
people. 

Whatever the nationality then, we find 
that food and rent expenditures are, at 
least in the lower wage groups, not ex- 
cessive. 


OTHER EXPENDITURES 


One other group of expenditures, in 
themselves uninteresting, directly affect 
the family’s life through the burden 
which economy throws on the mother. 
These are for fuel, household expenses, 
clothing and furniture—four items 
which together vary from $1.72 in the 
group whose income is under $12, to 
$5.76 in families making more than $20 
a week. In the large majority of the 
homes actual needs are met; the chil- 
dren have warm clothes, most houses 
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have one room warm enough to sit in. 
But there are two reasons why to my 
mind a larger margin than I found avail- 
able for these items, is necessary. One 
is the need for lightening the burden of 
the women. Washing machines to make 
it easier to keep clothes clean in a smoke- 
ridden mill town, or gas ranges to do 
away with the bother and dirt attendant 
on soft coal stoves, are not attainable on 
an allowance of $6 a year for furniture 
or 50 cents a week for fuel, even where 
natural gas costs but 30 cents a 1,000. It 
may be possible for a good bargain hun- 
ter and a skillful sewer to dress well on 
$100 a year, but this means long days 
shopping and evenings when the needle 
must be kept going. A larger margin 
for these household items would relieve 
the mother from some of the drudgery 
and give her free evenings in which she 
could play her part in making her home 
attractive. In these items, moreover, 
increased expense is an expression of a 
desire for social respectability which is 
a valuable stimulant. To dress as other 
girls dress, to have a well furnished 
home to which our friends like to come, 
to keep all the rooms heated so that the 
family can have some meeting place 
other than the kitchen, and some privacy 
when that is desired, these are elements 
in the American standards which apply 
to Homestead and Fall River as well as 
to Sewickley and Brookline and German- 
town. A consideration of the amount 
expended shows that no surplus exists in 
the lower wage groups to make the nu- 
cleus of these improved standards pos- 
sible. 

The sense of urgency in preparing for 
the future even when there is insufficient 
income for present enjoyments expresses 
itself in the amount put into insurance. 
Only ten out of ninety families were un- 
insured, while at least twenty-seven 
heads of families carried two or more 
policies. These figures include those 
belonging to lodges with insurance fea- 
tures as well as those carrying ordinary 
insurance; forty of the ninety men were 
in the latter class, and fifty-two in the 
former. A few figures will indicate 
roughly what their insurance means in 
possible benefits. For a weekly premium 
of 35 cents in the Home Guards of 
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America a man in an occupation of aver- 
age danger would receive a sick benefit 
of $13.50 a week for sixteen weeks, a 
compensation for the loss of two limbs 
or two eyes of $525, with indemnity for 
lesser accidents in proportion, and a 
death benefit of $150. In the Modern 
Woodmen of America or the Royal Ar- 
canum,-a premium of about 15 cents a 
week, if a man is insured before he is 
thirty, provides a death benefit of $1,000. 
That is, for 60 cents a week, a Home- 
stead steel worker can be moderately in- 
sured against sickness or death. An 
additional amount must be provided if 
wife and children are to be insured. A 
. reasonable insurance therefore for the 
whole family, even in one of these fra- 
ternal insurance orders, makes a large 
tax on a slender income. 

The amount actually expended for 
premiums varied from 73 cents a week 
in the group earning less than $12 a week 
to $1.73 among those with an income of 
over $20. 

We have now reached the final crux 
of our inquiry: Expenditures made, 
what remains for the numerous other 
needs? Take the family already 
cited, in which six children must be pro- 
vided for on $14 a week. Here is their 
average expenditure per week for other 
items : 


CORALS gra ayasth ovate: «Shale aud aligitay oh an teags, sande s eae $ .57 
ELOUSCHOIG “EXPENSES: Finud Grits eel ta dee aren 59 
ERIE: Nog Fah tu oe ala tins Foti ears cea ete pra MDS es 2.50 
Insurance and lodge dues.........:00. .65 
CO) 0 id ba ns A ORCL ETT Pics eRe PTC, ROR. .02 
TROCTCATIONL (oie ges tiocht suas waste aie racn. ap anentra .08 
WOGOR: Wie sath eee ore Fa a Fee eons was 1.46 
PATIL OSES Ate renare opinditie tres fo Gieuahecas bueca ee oie hc 35 


This is really a pitiable showing. Three 
cents a week for recreation for six peo- 
ple! The expenditure for the doctor is 
an exteptional one, due to a visitation of 
measles at this time; but it shows how 
every ordinary misfortune, such as one 
of these children’s diseases, means cutting 
down to the very lowest limits even or- 
dinary comforts. This family may be 
considered abnormal on account of the 
number of children,—but we find condi- 
tions not very different in an English 
family consisting of father, mother, 
three children, eight, five, and three 
years old—with an income of $14 a 
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week. Their average expenses for six 
weeks in October and November, 1908, 
were as follows: 


BGODOa re cote va ecasetyr ead $7.04 (about 30 cents a day) 
HUG) Beseiscc av eter arena 5 

@IOEHIIG es cenya atte Hila! 

TMSUTBNCE ses estes 5 

ODORS | sew ieveiey reverse 1.04 

Doctor, etc. « AP. 

Payments on home. 4.17 

Sundties 20s nic cae 1.55 


They own their own home, but $25 ex- 
pended during the six weeks for interest 
on mortgage, taxes and repairs is equiv- 
alent to rent at $16 a month. 

The indications were unescapable that 
even a normal family on a wage of $14 
a week can have small margin for amuse- 
ments. 


WHAT IS POSSIBLE IN EACH WAGE 


Low wages in the mill towns, it must 
be borne in mind, are not merely a tem- 
porary stage,—a period of apprentice- 
ship,—to be endured until such time as 
promotion makes a fuller life possible. 
For instance, among the families. keep- 
ing budgets there were six men over 
forty in each of the two lowest wage 
groups, about a fourth of the total 
number; while among the other two 
groups sixteen, or a little over a third, 
were over forty. Of the men earn- 
ing $12 to $14 a week, the six English 
speaking Europeans were, on an average, 
forty-five years old and the four native 
whites, forty years. 

We may consider then that while for 
some of these men wages have an up- 
ward trend, for many of them, even in 
the lower wage groups, there is small 
chance for promotion and the wage stat- 
us is fixed. The accompanying table, 
XIV, gives the average expenditure for 
various items in the different wage 
groups among the ninety families studied. 

Where the wage status is fixed, what 
promise of life for these people does this 
table reveal? A complete interpretation 
of the economic life of 20,000 people 
cannot be based on ninety families; no 
such claim is urged for this study; but a 
acquaintance ranging 
over households throughout Homestead 
gives me confidence in the representa- 
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ea? Soe te  o g te Ba Bite gor Beg 
ea. Sas ee 2 — oe. pe eB bs Pag Cee meme 
a3 ape ee eee ae ee eee eer eho eo 
=o = a) e eS 4 a r= S 
Ho o 
Under $12 a week $10.12 $ 7.86 $4.64 $1.99 $ 48 $.98 $ .11 $.15 $.73 $ .07 $.18 $ .21 § .59 
$12-14 . 14.30 13.44 6.24 2.15 85 1.96 26 35 49 05 29 29 «1.87 
$15-19 . 18.89 17.80 7.26 2.78 52 «2.52 38 62 «1.27 03 63 46 2.36 
$20 and over 26.18 25.75 9.69 4.09 99 38.19 90 68 1.73 09 07 62 4.06 


tive character of the dominant tenden- 
cies manifested in the groups studied. 
The man with an income of less than 
$12 a week spends on an average of $1.99 
a week for rent, an amount sufficient in 
Homestead to procure two rooms with 
no sanitary conveniences. Of course, if 
he has only himself and his wife to care 
for, food is not so difficult to provide, 
but if he has three children this item of 
$4.64 for food would allow but 20 cents 
per adult a day,—an expenditure which 
is generally agreed to be inadequate. 
Yet apparently none of the other items 
will bear reduction. According to the 
estimate made by Mr. Chapin in the 
study for the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, $100 
a year is the smallest amount that will 
provide sufficient clothing for a family. 
Our 98 cents allows but $50 a year. 
There are indeed no excesses in the 
first wage group except the 21 cents for 
liquor. The 73 cents for insurance, as 
we have shown, provides reasonable ben- 
efits in case of the man’s illness or death 
but allows almost nothing for insuring 
the wife and children.. Fifty-nine cents 
a week covers all expenditures of five 
people for recreation, for supporting the 
church, for newspapers and magazines, 
to say nothing of saving for hard times. 
The wage is miserably insufficient. 
These facts represent, not the effects 
of the depression, but the conditions ex- 
isting under ordinary circumstances, at 
least among the Slavs, for the great body 
of unskilled workers. The majority of 
them, as they work a ten-hour day, earn 
but $9.90 a week, a figure slightly below 
the total as given. The problem as thus 
stated, then, is the problem of the 3,950 
unskilled workers in the mills. Many 


of these men are, to be sure, unmarried, 


‘but this is the situation which awaits 


them if they marry or bring here the 
family now in the old country; the wage 
offered provides neither tenement, food, 
clothing nor relaxation sufficient to 
maintain physical efficiency or the essen- 
tials of American living. 

Some of the unskilled may be included 
in the group earning $12-$14 a week, 
where conditions are somewhat im- 
proved, but the income by no means ade- 
quate. They can usually have a three- 
room tenement on the expenditure given, 
and the average family can spend 27 
cents per adult daily for food, a sufficient 
amount we may say for maintaining ef- 
ficiency. But the margin is still nar- 
row, and a large family, or bad house- 
keeping, makes the amount of food again 
inadequate. Disaster, an accident, a 
time of industrial depression, call for 
savings that apparently are. not possible. 
Credit is piled up, and makes a drain on 
the future. How quickly catastrophies 
have their effect, was shown in the pre- 
vious discussion of sundries on the $14 
a week income. Here an ordinary at- 
tack of measles meant the cutting down 
of food below the safety point and the 
elimination of every indulgence. More- 
over, in this group the insurance fell be- 
low even the amount necessary to pro- 
vide duly for the man, leaving nothing 
for wife and children. There is in these 
families money neither for frivolity nor 
saving. The item of $1.37 for sundries 
is not a large one. Illustrations from 
this group, taken at random, will show 
the nature of these expenses. In one 
colored family the expenditure of $1.65 
a week was as follows: Candy, 5 cents; 
toys, 20 cents; garden seeds, I1 cents; 
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car fare, 12 cents; postage, I cent; 
school, 30 cents; church, $1. In another 
family where there are six children, the 
expense for sundries was but 70 cents, 
divided as follows: Candy, 9 cents; car 
fare, 20 cents; lunches away from home, 
14 cents; shoe polish, etc., 8 cents; bird 
seed, 2 cents; having a wringer fixed, 12 
cents; amusements, 5 cents. Neither of 
these lists would suggest abundant dis- 
sipation. These people can have enough 
to eat, can provide decent clothes, can 
have a doctor, but cannot make. due pro-- 
vision for the future. Therefore every 
untoward circumstance will depress their 
standard. 

As income increases over $15 per 
week it approaches what would be con- 
sidered reasonable provision for a fam- 
ily. Food averaging 31 cents a day per 
adult allows some margin for that un- 
skilful cooking and.bad management 
which we are sure to find in some house- 
holds; a four-room tenement, which 
means a small detached house, is usually 
available; and sundries rising to $2.35 a 
week probably give a chance for saving. 
This allows, however, nothing for spe- 
cial education of children, and really 
nothing for luxuries. It still means 
economy of a careful sort, if comfort is 
to be attained. It is not until we cross 
the $20 mark that we feel that the fam- 
ily is well provided for and need if prov- 
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ident have no fears for the future. 

Homestead workers have their ideals, 
—ideals of a genuine home life in a 
house of their own, where there shall be 
leisure enough and surroundings attrac- 
tive enough, to make the household the 
center for happy lives. Homestead has, 
on the other hand, wage payments which 
make it impossible for at least three- 
fourths of its workers to attain this ex- 
cept by unceasing work and economies, 
and which some cannot obtain at all. 
We find housekeepers facing cheerfully 
three times a day their problem of pro- 
viding wholesome and attractive food at 
cost that shall not utterly empty the pay 
envelope; giving up even 5 cent treats 
at the nickleodeon to save for a house; 
we find them failing often, failing 
through ignorance or indifference, but 
sometimes succeeding against heavy 
odds. It is a hard fight, the harder that 
it is so full of deadly monotony,—a fight 
the weapons of which are pots and pans 
and bargain sales,—but a fight upon the 
event of which hang the happiness and 
efficiency of the next generation. Herein 
is the answer given by the Homestead 
workers to those two questions: What 
is worth working for and what worth 
saving for. And _ herein a _ com- 
mentary not only on their domestic fiber, 
but on that other factor in the standard 
of living,—the pay of the mill. 
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In every study of factory inspection, 
the central point is obviously the factory 
inspector. When this officer is able and 
devoted, in command of deputies secure 
like himself in their tenure of office, un- 
der civil service laws, the development 
of effective legislation follows as surely 
as the vigorous enforcement of the ex- 
isting statute. 

In Pennsylvania there is no civil ser- 
vice law applying to the positions of 
the factory inspector or his deputies. 
They are and always have been purely 
political appointments. They are not 
even “labor” appointments. Faithful 
inspectors insistent that the law should 
be obeyed, may be removed at will in the 
interests of powerful employers. This 
places a premium upon making friends 
with powerful interests, winking at vio- 
lations of law, avoiding prosecution, 
publicity and everything that might pro- 
voke hostility either to the department 
or to the individual deputy. Women and 
children subject to the factory law do 
not count in behalf of faithful officials. 
Voting fathers, however, who wish to 
have their children work, and employers 
who desire to be let alone, count heavily 
against officials faithful in the perform- 
ance of an unpopular task. The state 
factory inspectors in Pennsylvania, with- 
out the protection of a civil service law, 
are, therefore, at a serious disadvantage 
compared with their colleagues in New 
York and Massachusetts. 

To countervail this pressure after ap- 
pointment as well as to obtain appoint- 
ment in the first place, the inspectors 
need powerful connections. Thus in the 
Pittsburgh District, one deputy inspector 
is a cousin of a leading politician; an- 
other deputy inspector, is sister-in-law 
of an ex-governor of Pennsylvania. One 
deputy finds his backing among the 
German voters, a second among the Irish. 

The number of inspectors is sadly in- 
sufficient. An important part of Alle- 
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gheny county was for years entrusted to 
the inspection of a man who lived at Al- 
toona. This district included Braddock, 
Homestead and McKeesport, with their 
highly developed and unusually danger- 
ous industries. 

If the statutg were as effective as the 
best law of any state, and if the chief in- 
spector were inspired by modern ideals 
of labor legislation, competent and en- 
lightened, it would still be true that the 
present staff of five in the Pittsburgh 
District could not cover the ground 
by reason of its insufficient numbers. 

There are no local offices of the Penn- 
sylvania factory inspection department, 
outside of Philadelphia and Harrisburg. 
The factory inspector seems to most em- 
ployers and to all working children a re- 
mote and inaccessible dignitary. In Pitts- 
burgh it is difficult to find the inspectors. 
Obviously, therefore, there is no cen- 
tralized collection of records either of 
employment affidavits of children, or of 
inspections, suits pending, work done by 
individual deputies, or any of the other 
current material of interest to citizens. 
As the second city in the state, Pittsburgh 
is entitled to a branch office, and the 
work can never be satisfactorily done 
until one is established. 

Under these difficult circumstances, a 
statesman-like chief inspector might seek 
strength in the good will of the public, 
informing it of his work, interpreting the 
laws, appealing to the courts and, if 
these failed him, appealing from the 
courts to public opinion. 

A chief inspector suffering from the 
inadequate number of his staff, might 
well avail himself also of every oppor- 
tunity for devolving upon interlocking 
local authorities the greatest possible 
share of the joint work. The work of a 
department of factory inspection inter- 
locks closely with that of local boards 
of health and education. An effective 
department turns over to the local board 
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of education the names and addresses of 
all children found at work below the le- 
gal age for leaving school and of all il- 
literate children, and to the local board 
of health any violation of the sanitary 
code found by its inspectors in factories 
and workshops. This has long been the 
practice of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor. An effective department 
farther secures the co-operation of all 
voluntary agencies which have to do with 
working people, trade unions, settle- 
ments, consumers’ leagues, etc. This is 
notably true of the state factory inspector 
of Illinois. All these things depend upon 
the personality of the chief. None of 
them appears to be systematically done in 
Pittsburgh. 


REPORT FINAL TEST OF EFFICIENCY 


Let us look at the situation in detail. 
To every citizen interested in the prob- 
lems of labor the official report of the 
state factory inspector is of profound 
interest, for it is the revelation of the 
character and methods of the officer en- 
trusted by the state with a duty of great 
importance, that of safeguarding the life, 
limbs, health, intelligence, and future in- 
dustrial efficiency of the laboring citi- 
zens. In the series of his five reports 
(1903-1907 inclusive) the state factory in- 
spector of Pennsylvania,—J. C. Delaney, 
exhibits his relation to this noble task. 

The effectiveness of a department may 
justly be inferred from the degree of 
enlightening publicity which it achieves. 
The official reports are a final test of 
efficiency of the department and of its 
head. If the annual report is promptly 
published and distributed, full and clear, 
the work of the department is self-evi- 
dently efficient. If, however, the report 
is belated, meager or muddled, the public 
is forced to the inference that the work 
of the department is thereby faithfully 
interpreted. 

The report of the Department of Fac- 
tory Inspection of Pennsylvania for 1907 
is both meager and muddled. This de- 
partment costs the state of Pennsylvania 
many tens of thousands of dollars every 
year. Yet such is the contempt of the 
chief of the department for the people 
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whose servant he is, that each annual 
report is briefer and less valuable than 
the last. 

In Pennsylvania, alone among the 
states, the last five annual reports of the 
factory inspection department have 
shrunk from year to year. 

The report for the year 1903 contained 
190 pages. 

The report for the year 1904 contained 
78 pages. 

The report for the year 1905 contained 
58 pages. 

The report for the year 1906 contained 
64 pages. 

The report for the year 1907 contained 
57_Pages. : 

The report for the year 1907 contains 
no index and no table of contents, for its 
fifty-seven pages, nor is the text of the 
labor law to be found in it. It is inter- 
esting chiefly for its omissions. 

A thoroughly competent report must 
answer fully and clearly the following 
questions : 


How many persons were found at work? 
How many men were found at work? 
How many women were found at work? 
How many boys and how many girls? 
. In what specific industries? 

. At what ages? 

. In what localities? 

. How many at night? 

. Between what hours? 

. If illegally, how many? 

. In what form of illegality? 

. How many prosecutions were institut- 
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. How many were successful? 
. Who were punished for the illegality? 
. What was the punishment? 


(a) Fines? If so, what amount? 
(b) Imprisonment? If so, to what ex- 
tent? 


16. What are the details of the unsuccess- 
ful suits? 
17. What accidents befell? 
(a) How many of these befell children? 
(b) How many of them fatal? 
(c) Proportion of accidents to children 
to accidents to adults? 
(e) Relation of accidents to number of 
hours since beginning work? 
18. In what 
(a) Industries were these accidents? 
(b) Processes were these accidents? 
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The following table from the 1907 re- 
port shows the distribution of work 
among men, women and children in Alle- 
gheny county. The significant point in 
this table is the immense preponderance 
of men over the age of sixteen years 
(176,035) compared with women (24,- 
130) and children (6,863). This means 
that the industries of the Pittsburgh 
District are, indeed,—men’s industries, 
and legislation to be useful must relate 
to men as well as to women and children. 

This table also is interesting largely 
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employs women in the packing and other 
departments; and that the metal trades 
call for women in increasing variety of 
work. The numbers of women and 
girls in foundries, and in nut and bolt 
works, toiling in soot and grime are well 
known to grow steadily. Presumably all . 
these branches present themselves to the 
mind of the state factory inspector as 
“miscellaneous industries” employing to- 
gether nearly 12,000 women. Or, were 
there perhaps no inspections made in the 
numerous establishments in which un- 


EXHIBIT BY GRAND DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES OF INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS INSPECTED, PERSONS 
EMPLOYED, DISMISSALS OF ILLEGALLY HMPLOYED CHILDREN, COMPLIANCES OF ORDERS ISSUED, 
Etc., FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1907. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 
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(From the Annual Report for 1907, of the Pennsylvania State Factory Inspector.) 


by reason of its omissions. It throws 
no light on the employment of women 
in the vast industries related to electric- 
ity or to any metal trade except iron. 
Glass manufacture does not appear, nor 
any form of food production, save only 
bakeshops. 

One particularly glaring omission is 
that of the laundresses of whom in 1900 
the United States Census reported 1,006 
in Pittsburgh alone, not including Alle- 
gheny City. This industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds in the intervening 
years. From unofficial observers it 1s 
readily learned that the glass industry 


distinguished, unspecified industries are 
carried on? 

Meager and muddled is the statement 
of the nature of the industries in which 
children were employed in Pennsylvania 
and in Allegheny county in 1907. The 
figures for the whole ‘state, for all 
branches of manufacture for five years 
are as follows: 


Boys Girls Total. 
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TOO 4 ee whe VAN Ala 20,023 41,140 
i90Ds. tna 24,766 23,758 48,519 
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190 Tce caters 22,636 EON Ly, 42,353 
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In Allegheny county all told, 6,863 chil- 
dren, 4,875 boys and 1,988 girls, four- 
teen to sixteen years of age, were found 
at work by the inspector under aie 
general heads as follows: 


Males Females 
14-16 14-16 
years years. 
Ironvand. products! 2 sc o..o% 1,688 133 
Leather and products..... tHE 
Lumber and products..... 170 “21 
Mercantile industries.. Sallie 722 
Miscellaneous manufac- 

BUT CR Hs CLG sere ae stoke cic dane ls 1,768 832 
Textiles, mills and clothing 27 33 
PSAISOSMODS sae aevelet nba l ciel sie ots 94 167 
IWiOTKSH ODSe omieysuscicete sieunrel 3 

Total An SOE 4,875 i 988 


In the itemized list the glass industry 
does not appear. This, in which there 
is greater popular interest than in any 
other manufacturing industry employ- 
ing children in Pennsylvania, is lumped 
in with “miscellaneous manufactures, 
etc.” Under this comprehensive title 
there appear to have been 1,768 boys and 
832 girls, 2,600 children found at work 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
birthdays. It would seem well worth 
while to itemize somewhat specifically 
the occupation of so large a number of 
children, more than one-third of the 
whole. 

The glass industry is sufficiently pow- 
erful to obtain, year after year, exemp- 
tion from the requirement that children 
shall not work at night. Boys on reach- 
ing the fourteenth birthday are permitted 
to work at night in making glass “if 
there be danger of loss of material.” 

Some glassworks never employ chil- 
dren at night. In others no child can 
find work who fails to be on hand half 
the working weeks of the year for the 
nightshifts. In still others, while night- 
work is not compulsory, boys are pre- 
ferred who report for it regularly with 
the men with whom they regularly work. 

It would, therefore, be of interest to 
citizens not only of Pennsylvania, but of 
the whole country, to know how many 
boys and girls in Allegheny county, an 
important center of the glass industry, 
are employed in glass-works, and how 
many of these work at night. 

These things cannot be learned au- 
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thoritatively by unofficial investigators. 
Why are they not a part of the report 
of the only officials who have the power 
and duty to make continuous investiga- 
tions ? 

The distribution of women is as diffi- 
cult to trace by age periods as by 
branches of manufacture. While any 
view, even the most superficial, reveals. 
the prevalence of very young workers, 
yet there are no facts on record whereby 
to ascertain how many girls pass each 
year from the restricted class of em- 
ployes (technically children) below the 
age of sixteen years to the class above 
that age, who are in the eye of the law 
“women.” In Boston, “working-papers” 
are issued only from the office of the 
School Committee, and it is, therefore, 
possible to learn how many girls em- 
ployed in manufacture and commerce 
reached the sixteenth birthday during a 
given twelve-month, and thus became 
“women” in the eye of the labor law. 
In Chicago, approximately the same re- 
sult is gained by the voluntary co-oper- 
ation of the Board of Education, the pri- 
vate and parochial schools, the state fac- 
tory inspector, and the county judge. 
“Working-papers” are issued only to 
those children fourteen to sixteen years 
of age who are examined in the office 
of the factory inspector. The number 
of children who in any year reach the 
sixteenth birthday can be ascertained 
from the records thus centrally kept. 
In New York city, the Department of 
Health issues “working papers” 
ages of the young workers are on record. 
They are, however, kept in such shape 
as not to encourage effort to use them 
as data. It is not easy to see in them 
how many girls pass annually out of the 
protected class. Yet an investigator could 
get this information by spending a little 
time on the records which are in exist- 
ence and are public. 

In the Pittsburgh District, where there- 
is no central office of the factory in- 
spectors obviously no such records exist 
ready to hand. 
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Employment affidavits. 
are issued promiscuously by factory in-. 
spectors, magistrates, notaries-public, and’ 
squires upon the unsustained oath of 
parents as to the age of the child. Many 
children work without papers, and where: 


ie 
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the affidavits exist they are worthless for 
the purpose of ascertaining how many 
girls pass each year from the protected 
class who are legally children, into the 
unprotected class of women. Scattered 
abroad in the community, the papers 
serve no statistical purpose. 

A local headquarters for the factory 
inspectors is an immediate, urgent neces- 
sity for the sake of efficiency; and also 
for gathering the indispensably neces- 
sary local information and records upon 
which to base both legislation and ad- 
ministrative changes. 

Meager and unintelligent though this 
factory inspector’s report is, it neverthe- 
less, more urgently than any other, de- 
mands the scrutiny of the public. For 
the Pennsylvania report records a larger 
number of children found at work than 
are recorded for any other state, and 
this despite the fact that children are not 
included in it who are employed under 
the sweating system in their homes. It 
will be interesting to learn in 1910 
whether the recent extension to mercan- 
tile institutions of the inspections of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
will add enough children to those already 
recorded as working in factories to form 
a total approximating the Pennsylvania 


figures. 
There is in the latest report of the 
Pennsylvania state factory inspector 


much unprofitable muddling with per- 
centages. The people of this country 
do their own examples in percentage. 
What they ask of the inspection depart- 
ments is a full and clear statement of 
the children found at work in clearly 
specified industries. 

For Allegheny county it appears from 
the table given above that the number of 
children, 6,863, is small enough to admit 
of thorough supervision by a reasonably 
large staff of inspectors. 

Finally the vitally important point 
neglected in this report is the safeguard- 
ing of men who are breadwinners and 
form an unusually large proportion of 
the factory workers. 

If statesmanship had ever had any- 
thing to do with factory legislation for 
the Pittsburgh District, every effort 
must have been directed to safeguarding 
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men who number 176,035 compared with 
women 24,130 and children 6,863. There 
would have been studies (in a local of- 
fice of factory inspectors) of the strange 
and difficult conditions peculiar to Pitts- 
burgh industries and of the experience 
of other nations which would throw light 
on them. 

It is reasonable to believe that many 
hundreds of lives must have been saved 
and many thousands of minor accidents 
prevented if, since the foundation of fac- 
tory inspection in Pennsylvania in 1880, 
experts from the inspectors’ headquar- 
ters had promptly visited the scene of 
every important accident to study it for 
the purpose of preventing a recurrence 
of like disaster at the same place, and 
to forestall similar occurrences else- 
where. But .statesmanship has never 
had anything to do with factory inspec- 
tion in Pennsylvania and the conse- 
quences thereof are indicated in the 
studies of death and injury made by Miss 
Eastman and printed elsewhere in these 
issues. 


LITTLE LOCAL CO-OPERATION 


In the enforcement of a factory law 
there are always at least three elements, 
the law itself as interpreted by the 
courts; the enforcing authority repre- 
senting the state (in Pennsylvania, the 
state factory inspectors) and, finally and 
far more important than at first appears, 
local authorities whose work interlocks 
with that of state officers. 

Under the law of 1907, if the local 
authorities in the Pittsburgh District,— 
school principals, truant officers, and 
“squires,’—were all animated by well 
directed zeal for the children, the factory 
inspectors need spend virtually no time 
or strength upon children below the age 
of fourteen years. For power was there- 
by given to local authorities to perform 
tasks formerly left chiefly to state offi- 
cers. 

The age for beginning work having 
been raised to fourteen years in 1905, 
and the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance made uniform therewith in 1907, 
power was also conferred upon local 
truant officers to enter stores, factories 
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and other places where children work, 
and to return children to school. 

The child labor law of Pennsylvania 
therefore should henceforth have been 
obeyed to a degree wholly new, and no 
child below the age of fourteen years 
should be found by the state officials to- 
day illegally at work. 

The factory inspection law being a 
state law, and the inspectors state offi- 
cials, the Pittsburgh District shares its 
advantages and disadvantages with the 
rest of the state. As to the children be- 
low the age of fourteen years, however, 
the local authorities have full power and 
responsibility. They can set their own 
standard, guided solely by local public 
opinion. By their joint action school au- 
thorities, and “squires” determine the 


career of all children below the age of 


fourteen years and of all illiterate chil- 
dren below the age of sixteen. 

No concerted zeal for enforcement of 
existing laws on the part of the local 
authorities has hitherto been discernible. 
On the contrary the squires are said uni- 
formly to fail to convict offenders in 
cases arising under these provisions. 
Constables attached to the squires’ courts 
fail to find either defendants or wit- 
nesses. While squires thus discourage 
the beginning of suits against law break- 
ing employers, the clogged condition of 
the higher courts tend still further to re- 
duce those prosecutions to which the 
state factory inspector is, at best, ob- 
viously disinclined. 

Local pressure has seemed all in the 
direction of inaction. In contrast to one 
or two marked exceptions the truant offi- 
cers have seemed typified by a man 
whose duty it was to call at three schools 
to get lists of absent children, in a for- 
eign ward of Allegheny. He had 
no knowledge of Italian or any Slavic 
tongue, though the district to which he 
was assigned contained a large and grow- 
ing proportion of children using these 
languages. He was unaware that power 
had been conferred upon truant officers 
te visit places where children are em- 
ployed. He could not say whether any 
parents had ever been prosecuted in his 
district for not sending their children to 
school. 
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The absence of zeal for enforcing the 
new provisions on the part of local au- 
thorities is perhaps explained by the ex- 
perience of one school principal under 
the earlier law. A former principal of 
the school nearest to the Hamilton glass 
factory on the South Side, Pittsburgh, 
found an agent of the glassworks com- 
ing to the schoolyard to solicit boys to 
work at night in the glassworks. The 
principal reported the fact to the deputy 
factory inspector who asked a colleague 
for assistance in the case, and the three 
visited the factory together. They found 
children at work in violation of the 
law, and a fine of $350 was imposed 
upon the firm. This was afterwards re- 
duced by Chief Factory Inspector De- 
laney to $275. Two months later the 
principal was dismissed. 

The former manager of a pickle fac- 
tory said that for thirteen years, he had, 
as a matter of course, hired school chil- 
dren as soon as the berry season began, 
regardless of the law. The letter of the 
law was perhaps observed [though this 
is a disputed point, no suit having been 
brought to test it] by keeping little chil- 
dren in Sheds adjacent to the factory. 


Two loopholes in the statutes made this | 


perhaps legal, flagrant violation though 
it appears at the first glance. These are 
the omission of the word “shed” from 
the factory law, and a provision in the 
school law that the local board may in 
its discretion, accept attendance at school 
seventy per cent of the school year in 
lieu of the full year. These hairsplitting 
distinctions are clear neither to the chil- 
dren nor to the parents, who are perma- 
nently confused by their experience. 

In a_ self-governing community this 
practice is suicidal. A democratic re- 
public composed of law breakers is un- 
thinkable, and scarcely more workable 
is a democracy composed of people hope- 
lessly confused as to the meaning of laws 
and their own relation to them. 

An illustration of the breakdown of 
both local authorities and state inspectors 
is afforded by a Wood’s Run boy who 
was working, when the writer met him, 
for the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

While still at school he had worked 
as a caddy and had thus become irregular 
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in his school-attendance. Before his 
thirteenth birthday, he was illegally em- 
ployed as a grocer’s boy. When he 
reached his thirteenth birthday (then the 
legal minimum age for work) he began 
to work in a box factory. At seventeen 
years of age he had already worked two 
years in the car works, exposed to ex- 
cessive heat and to incessant danger 
from burns due to the dropping of red- 
hot rivets. He was lame from such 
a burn at our last meeting. The boy ob- 
tained an employment certificate a year 
before he could legally have done so. 
Said he: “The squire was a friend of 
my mother, and he did not ask for pay. 
He just wrote it.” 

This boy is undersized, with big hands 
and feet, pinched features and the car- 
riage of a little old man. If he has not 
incipient tuberculosis, his appearance be- 
lies him. He is a pitiful example of the 
effects of the failure of everybody con- 
cerned to obey and enforce the factory 
inspection, child labor and compulsory 
education laws. 

Although school principals have a 
money interest in keeping classes full, 
because their salary depends upon the 
size of the school, they are powerless to 
keep them so. In one school, the class 
in which the children should normally 
be about fourteen years old contained 
only two boys and eight girls. The rest 
had all left to work or to help at home. 

While the principals unaided, cannot 
avail themselves of it, there is a method 
of restraining parents from perjury un- 
der the compulsory education law of 
1907 to which reference has already been 
made. If the Board of Education cared 
to keep the foreign born children in 
school to the legal age of fourteen years, 
they could in nearly all cases secure of- 
ficial transcripts of the children’s ages, 
or their religious records, thus disprov- 
ing the false oath in the squire’s office 
and thus instilling in the minds of par- 
ents fear of punishment for perjury. 
This is proved conclusively by the ex- 
perience of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health which regularly gets 
transcripts of birth certificates from 
every European country including Tur- 
key. 

Of Catholic children born in this coun- 
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try it is not difficult to prove the age, 
because church records are complete and 
correct. Of Catholic children born 
abroad it was formerly thought to be 
difficult to obtain the civil or religious 
record. The experience of New York 
city during the current year shows this 
to be an imaginary difficulty. Except in 
the case of Russia, virtually complete 
success attends the effort to obtain a 
transcript of the birth or religious record 
when the letter of inquiry is written ac- 
cording to instructions from the consul of 
the child’s native country. Native Ameri- 
can non-Catholic children born outside 
the registration area and Russians are the 
only ones whose proof of age presents 
grave difficulty. 

Although, in Pennsylvania, the 
clearly perjured affidavit of the parent 
now outweighs a truthful school rec- 
ord, it is possible for the state 
factory inspectors to minimize this diffi- 
culty. The statute is weak, but weaker 
ones have been made to serve better than 
this one is permitted to. Feeble as it 
is, it could be made to reduce the num- 
ber of children at work below the age of 
sixteen years, if every employer were 
prosecuted by the state factory inspectors 
for every child found at work without 
any certificate whatever. 

Volunteer bodies of charity and social 
workers could help greatly in such a co- 
operative effort to reduce child labor, 
by learning the real ages of children in 
families of their beneficiaries, and the 
nature of their available age records. 
There was no evidence of such co-opera- 
tion between any voluntary association 
and the school authorities or the factory 
inspection department. 

An unobserved product of the com- 
bined failure of state factory inspectors 
to prosecute law breaking employers, and 
of local citizens and municipal author- 
ities to hold children in school, is the 
resultant moral harm to the latter. In 
the Pittsburgh District are growing up 
thousands of boys and girls trained to 
lie and break the law in the full knowl- 
edge that their employers (whom in 
theory they should respect and imitate) 
profit by their lawbreaking and wish 
them to deceive the authorities. The 
child labor and compulsory education 
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laws cannot be broken without intelli- 
gent co-operation of the children. They 
know perfectly why they dodge truant 
officers and factory inspectors when in 
danger of being found illegally at work. 
Every time a child is ordered dismissed 
by a state factory inspector for want of 
an affidavit filed with the employer, yet 
is not summoned into court as a witness, 
the child learns that the employer is 
above the law and need not obey it. 
Otherwise the employer would be tried 
and fined for each offense. 

In the year 1907 in the whole state 
there were dismissed by order of the 
state factory inspectors, 987 children, 
for want of employment affidavits, 15 
for illiteracy and 151 who were below 
the legal working age of fourteen years. 

How many of these were in the Pitts- 
burgh District we are left to guess. No 
prosecutions are recorded. 

Further, in the Pittsburgh region the 
state factory inspectors have not experi- 
enced the compelling power of patient 
co-operation and publicity afforded by 
voluntary organizations. In Philadel- 
phia, at one time, Miss Sanville, secre- 
tary of the Consumers’ League of that 
city, made inspections of stores which 
the state factory inspectors should have 
made but omitted. She reported to the 
Consumers’ League that the deputies had 
a vacation,—a second and extra one;— 
just when they were most needed in 
the stores in December. Being made 
in the form of speeches at public meet- 
ings, this report was obviously “news” 
and as such it was widely published by 
the press. The illegal vacations of the 
deputy inspectors were abolished the 
next year and merchants were warned 
by the department to obey the law. An 
impudently law-despising official was 
thus constrained by a private society to 
enforce one part, at least of the law. 

In Allegheny county there has been 


no such patient pressure of citizens 
until the past year. The western Penn- 
sylvania branch of the Consumers’ 


League and the Allegheny County Child 
Labor Committee had never been 
strong enough to secure an executive 
secretary. The branches of manufacture 
(except glassware and the food trades) 
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in which women are employed are in 
general not such in Allegheny county as 
to fall within the province of the Con- 
sumers’ League. Women do not com- 
monly buy stogies, tobies, steel rails, san- 
itary appliances, or electrical apparatus. 
There is, therefore, relatively little direct 
help and stimulus for the factory in- 
spectors in the shopping public of 
women. Nor have they like the women 
of the Chicago League devoted them- 
selves to constructive legislation. If 
properly supported the new joint secre- 
taryship of the league and the associa- 
tion gives hope of definite work ahead. 

The women employed in industry are 
so largely very young girls that they 
do not form numerous or powerful 
unions. The National Women’s Trade 
Union League has not even a secretary 
much less a branch organization in Al- 
legheny county. Men who as part of 
their business activities produce the pres- 
ent conditions, elect the local officials 
charged with enforcing the laws now left 
dead letters. The women whose homes 
are made unhealthful and unattractive, 
whose health is undermined, whose im- 
memorial industries are driven out of the 
region by soot and smoke, are powerless 
in the matter. They have no voice in se- 
lecting the non-enforcing local officers. 
The lawless squires, the negligent, com- 
plaisant school officials, the judges who 
systematically find pretexts for annulling 
laws for the protection of working peo- 
ple, all are politically beyond the reach 
of the women in the community. 


INJURIOUS CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Industries may be injurious by reason 
of the nature of the machinery or of 
the material used (lead, sulphur, acid, 
etc.) or of dust produced in the process 
(steel, brass, cork, etc.) or of strain due 
to heat, cold, glare, darkness or speed. 
Finally, an industry not intrinsically in- 
jurious may become so in a high degree 
by sheer lengthening of working hours, 
particularly when the workers are re- 
quired to stand. 

The wording of the Pennsylvania stat- 
ute is so vague and broad that under its 
provisions intelligent and zealous in- 
spectors might greatly reduce many 
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forms of present danger except those 
arising from cold, glare, darkness and 
speed. 

There is, however, no comprehensive 
attempt to do so. In a cork factory I 
saw scores of insufficiently guarded saws 
of highly dangerous type. The deputy 
inspector who accompanied me had no 
eyes for these sinister objects, but con- 
fined all observation to children and 
their certificates. We passed a boy work- 
ing at an insufficiently guarded saw 
whose hand was bandaged after being 
hurt at that same saw. When I called 
attention to this, the deputy said that 
there was a specialist on the staff who 
devoted himself to machinery and safe- 
guards. Persistent enquiry covering a 
month failed to identify him. He ap- 
pears never to have existed. 

Where a machine is properly guarded, 
the circumstance seems to be due to a 
previous accident. This phase of factory 
inspection work,—the elimination of pre- 
ventible accidents,—is covered elsewhere 
in this issue. In connection with what I 
have already said of children’s work, 
let me point out, however, that it is nec- 
essary to know in which industries chil- 
dren are exposed to especial danger in 
order that they may be forbidden to 
work in those industries. An increasing 
number of states prohibit outright the 
employment of children in lengthening 
lists of occupations; and no other basis 
for framing such a list, attainable in this 
country at this time, compares in value 
with an accurate, minute, specific ac- 
count of injuries to children in industry 
kept by the state factory inspectors, from 
year to year. 

The reports of the Pennsylvania state 
factory inspector throw no light upon 
this highly important subject, although 
Miss Eastman’s comprehensive study of 
industrial accidents has revealed the oc- 
currence of several fatal accidents in the 
Pittsburgh region of which the victims 
were young boys. 

In the United States and particularly 
in Pennsylvania, there is greater need 
than in other industrial communities for 
effective factory inspection, because the 
courts have deprived employers of the 
usual business incentives to caution and 
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effort for the highest efficiency in life- 
saving. Under the fellow-servant laws 
even as amended and the assumption of 
risk laws, with the custom of carrying 
casualty insurance, employers are so 
largely absolved from paying damages 
that an unparalleled indifference to the 
safety of employes has developed within 
the past quarter century. The waste of 
life, limb, health and nervous energy of 
workingmen in the prime of life is so 
conspicuous in factory work in Pitts- 
burgh that for one with technical, pro- 
fessional acquaintance with the processes 
of industry in other communities the 
abiding impression following visits to 
Pittsburgh is one of horror and depres- 
sion. 

Relatively little of this is inevitable. 
Shafting can be sheathed, saws can be 
guarded, grinding wheels can be hooded 
and their dust exhausted; injury aris- 
ing from excessive heat can be mitigated 
by piping air directly to the head of 
the individual worker, danger spots can 
be indicated for illiterate foreign em- 
ployes by the use of red lights by night 
(such as railway usage has made a 
common language throughout civiliza- 
tion) and vermillion paint by day. In 
Allegheny county improvements in the 
atmosphere of work-places appear to be 
incidental, due to influences unrelated to 
factory inspection. Thus in the works 
of a sanitary appliance company the 
writer saw eighteen wheels in one room 
so hooded as to exhaust brass, steel and 
nickel filings. The metal-dust saved 
pays the interest on the money invested 
in the exhaust system. In other parts 
of the building, however, where a single 
wheel is isolated and the saving in metal- 
dust would presumably not pay interest 
on the investment, the law is not en- 
forced, the exhaust system is not used, 
the workers suffer. 

The Reymer Company’s candy fac- 
tory is far better than the law requires 
in all its appointments. In one room in 
which particularly expensive chocolates 
are dipped, fresh air is supplied avowed- 
ly for the good of the chocolates. It is 
pumped through flowing water. For the 
health of the employes similar provision 
will undoubtedly be required in all cities 
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in which, as in Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
the atmosphere may be said to be “nor- 
mally foul.” This company has set a 
standard which should be incorporated 
in the statute. 

In the Heinz bottle works in Sharps- 
burg, where air has to be pumped into 
each machine for blowing bottles, addi- 
tional air is so tubed as to form a fresh 
current over the head of each worker. 
It is a lifesaving, health prolonging boon, 
voluntary now, but sure to be a statutory 
requirement within a few years. 

How remote any such ideal is from 
the present Department of Factory In- 
spection may be seen from the following 
example which is believed to be typical. 
I found Jennie O’Hara, living in Wood’s 
Run, Allegheny, working in a stogy fac- 
tory. She had never worked elsewhere. 
Jennie, who is now sixteen years of age, 
began to work before her thirteenth 
birthday, which was then the lowest legal 
limit. Her working day was from 7 
A. M. to 6 Pp. M. with a scant half hour 
for luncheon. During the Christmas 
rush she worked overtime until 8 P. M. 
three days in the week, several consecu- 
tive weeks. As to her employment cer- 
tificate she said: “The squire was a 
friend of my mother so she didn’t have 
to pay for my certificate nor swear to it.”’. 
Said Jennie: “Some girls have to stop 
in three months, just when they are 
learning. The stuff makes ’em sick. The 
girls often faint. In the winter when 
the windows are shut it’s bad when 
you go in. It smells so bad. But then 
you get used to it.” Jennie is con- 
spicuously sallow and nervous. 

There appeared to be no blowers or 
fans in this stogy factory and in the win- 
ter the windows are said to be kept shut 
regularly. Neither the Allegheny health 
officials nor state factory inspectors in- 
ter fered. 

Interesting sidelight upon the remoter 
effects of this complicated law-breaking 
came from the almoner of the district in 
which the factory stands. Following re- 
cent enlargement, the factory employed 
girls varying in number from 100 to I50. 
The almoner’s observations were that 
the tobacco dust is excessively irritating 
to the nose, throat and lungs; that girls 
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become accustomed to this as they do 
to nicotine poison and continue to work 
while unconsciously developing incipient 
tuberculosis; that they work up to the 
time of marrying after which they rapid- 
ly develop tuberculosis and become recip- 
ients of benefits from the almoner. Be- 
cause they are not disabled while on the 
pay-roll, and sometimes do not develop 
the symptoms of advanced tuberculosis 
until after the birth of the first child, the 
factory does not get the discredit due to it 
as a center for production and dissemin- 
ation of infection. 

On still, muggy September days, the 
smell of tobacco from this factory is ob- 
servable in passing along the sidewalk. 
The girls’ clothes and hair become sat- 
urated with the smell so that when they 
are having a meeting on the ground floor 
of a building, the upper part of the build- ~ 
ing is filled with the odor. 

A physician who practices in the neigh- 
borhood described being called to the 
homes of a number of girls who suf- 
fered acute attacks of “tobacco-heart.” 
None had died during an attack, but vi- 
tality was progressively diminished. 

Such young girls would be much ben- 
efited by a statute like that of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and Nebraska, which pro- 
hibits the employment of children below 
the age of sixteen years at any occupa- 
tion dangerous to health or morals. In 
this respect Pennsylvania is far behind 
Wisconsin where children are forbidden 
to work in manufacturing tobacco before 
the sixteenth birthday. The Ohio law, 
too, which restricts to eight hours in one 
day and forty-eight hours in one week 
the work of girls below the age of eight- 
een years, and sets 7 P. M. as their clos- 
ing hour would be an even greater boon 
to girls in the tobacco trade than to those 
in most industries. 

Pending these more far-reaching im- 
provements in the statute, it would seem 
that, where state inspectors so conspicu- 
ously fail, power must be given to the 
Local Board of Health to close the es- 
tablishment as a nuisance until exhaust 
fans are put in and baths to enable girls 
to free themselves from the haunting pres- 
ence of tobacco. 

There is no record of night inspections 
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or of overtime or night work in Alle- 
gheny county. Yet without such inspec- 
tions, of what avail is the provision that 
women and children shall not work more 
than twelve hours in twenty-four, and 
that a boy between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years who has worked by 
day shall not work after 9 Pp. M.? 

It is, indeed, matter of common knowl- 
edge in Allegheny county, that boys who 
work with men keep the same hours as 
the men. Thus when the glass blow- 
ers go home at midnight, or at one 
o'clock, the boys who have worked with 
them go out into the early morning, no 
matter what the winter weather, or what 
the heat of the furnace may have been. 
With increasing use of glass blowing 
machines, continuous tanks replace the 
smaller pot furnaces, and work at night 
becomes the rule more than ever for 
men and boys alike. The need for night 
inspections becomes, therefore, not less 
but more. 

Worse even than the plight of the 
glass-working children is that of water 
boys in steel mills. Once a fortnight 
they work twenty-four consecutive hours 
and every day they work twelve hours. 
Both working periods are illegal. 

Under the constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, working hours of adult men can 
be restricted by statute when they can 
be shown to affect the health of the 
workers. Thus the hours of labor of 
men are in nine states restricted to eight 
in one day in mines and smelters. In 
Allegheny county there is no restriction 
for men and their regular working day 
may be twelve or twenty-four hours 
without violation of any statute. 

The labor law of Pennsylvania is 
unique in authorizing for women regu- 
larly a working day of twelve hours in 
a week ostensibly limited to sixty hours. 
The restriction is illusory. It is not en- 
forceable and it was not meant to be en- 
forced. For example: 

In a prosperous drug store, in Pitts- 
burgh women clerks were found working 
from 8 A. M. to IO P. M. one night every 
week, with a half hour each for luncheon 
and supper, a total of thirteen hours. 
The legal maximum is twelve hours. 
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In a candy store very young girls, 
were seen at work after 11 p. M. Their 
regular working-time is from II A. M.; 
to 11.30 Pp. M. and they reach home at 
midnight or after. They work sixty- 
nine hours plus, every week. 

In another candy store, 8 a. M. to 6 
Pp. M. are the nominal regular hours. In 
reality, three days in the week a girl 
works from 8 A. M. to 11 Pp. M._ Fol- 
lowing each long day she works from 
I2 noon to 11 P. M. with half an hour 
for supper, ten and a half hours in 
twenty-four hours for her short day! 

Although these are all flagrant viola- 
tions of the law, it is impossible to con- 
vict, because the claim can be made that 
there is a rest period during any particu- 
lar day selected by the inspector for 
charging that there has been a violation. 
Or, the inspector would have to be pres- 
ent, to prove that it is really the same 
girl working throughout the time alleged. 
But if an inspector should attempt to 
look in often enough in one day to prove 
the identity of the girl working through- 
out thirteen hours, that girl would nat- 
urally be sent home for that day. Such 
a sham law? is demoralizing to every of- 
ficial charged with its enforcement. 

The harm done to young girls by pro- 
longed daily standing is no longer open 
to discussion. It is universally admitted. 
In several factories little girls just four- 
teen years old,—if indeed they were really 
so old as that,—were regularly standing 
ten hours a day and often longer under 
the pretense of making a short day on 
one day in the week. Even where the 
children’s work was as simple as wrap- 
ping caramels or packing crackers, the 
long hours combined with enforced stand- 
ing made a harmless process highly in- 
jurious. In no case was an inquiry made 
about seats by any deputy inspector in 
my presence. 

Current publication of the exact details 
of all prosecutions begun for violations 
of labor laws has a twofold value. It is 
the best deterrent, for employers dislike 
to have the community know that they 

1Compare this Pennsylvania Jaw with the New 
York child-labor statute, which experience shows 
can be enforced. <A child may not work before 8 A. 


M. or after 5 Pp. M. and must have a full hour free 
at noon. These provisions cannot be evaded. 
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are accused of breaking the law. Full 
publicity in this regard is also the best 
assurance of the integrity of the inspec- 
tion staff. Every prosecution of an em- 
ployer is incidentally a trial of the in- 
spection force. For when inspectors must 
constantly appear as witnesses in court 
and endure cross examination by able 
lawyers such as employers commonly re- 
tain, this in itself is a permanent stimulus 
to careful, accurate work and a safeguard 
against temptation to blackmail or to 
accept bribes. 

Where, however, mystery enshrouds 
the procedure of a department in relation 
to violations of the labor law, an inquir- 
ing public tends to make sinister infer- 
ences. Why is there no record of prose- 
cutions in the report of the factory in- 
spectors of Pennsylvania for 1907? Were 
there no prosecutions? Or was none of 
them successful? Are the courts so 
clogged that suits are brought with diffi- 
culty? If so, why does not the depart- 
ment make known this extenuating cir- 
cumstance? 

What, if any, is the relation between 
the great number of working children in 
Pennsylvania and the secrecy maintained 
by the department as to the identity of 
the violators of the law? If malefactors 
are protected, if neither publicity nor 
penalty follows lawbreaking, why should 
anyone respect an inconvenient restric- 
tion? Is the general distrust and sus- 
picion which attach to the Department of 
Factory Inspection in Pennsylvania due 
to this secrecy? 

This concealment of violations of the 
factory laws is fortunately unique in the 
practice of state departments of factory 
inspection. Where bona fide enforce- 
ment of the laws is achieved, the particu- 
lars are published, and publicity helps to 
deter other potential offenders. The 
omission of information about prosecu- 
tions is, perhaps, the most self-condemn- 
ing item in the whole disgraceful report 
of | the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Factory Inspection for 1907. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to afford to working people in 
Pittsburgh conditions as good as are re- 
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quired in the most enlightened states, 
the following are among the changes 
ee 

The head of the Department of 
hon Inspection should be superseded 
by a chief inspector of proved integrity 
and administrative ability ; 

2. Tenure of office should be assured 
to the deputy inspectors under civil serv- 
ice laws; 

3. Local headquarters should be estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh; 

4. The present requirements with re- 
gard to safeguarding machinery should 
be rigidly enforced and extended to give 
the inspectors control of temperature, 
glare, darkness and speed; 

5. Wherever a process unavoidably 
produces extremes of temperature, the 
factory inspection departments should be 
empowered to require that air of health- 
ful temperature be piped directly to the 
place where it is most needed. Tobacco 
workrooms should be treated as nuisances 
and summarily closed when unsupplied 
with forced ventilation ; 

6. The working day should. be fixed 
at nine hours for women and girls over 
the age of eighteen years with 6 P. M. 
as closing hour. For boys below the age 
of sixteen and girls under eighteen years 
the closing hour should be 5 Pp. M. with 


a maximum of eight hours of work in — 


twenty-four hours; six days should con- 
stitute the working week ; 

7. Physicians and engineers anal be 
added to the factory inspection staff to 
study injurious occupations ; 

8. The list of prohibited occupations 
for children below the age of fifteen 
years now in force in Ohio, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska and Wisconsin should 
be adopted; 

g. The proof of age for children about 
to leave school should be made uniform 
with that now required in New York, and 
penalties prescribed for officials who vary 
from the methods prescribed for obtain- 
ing it. 

10. The English labor laws as the 
highest and most applicable type of labor 
laws should be made the basis of a code 
adapted to the present industrial develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENT OF 
PITTSBURGH’S WORKING WOMEN 


ELIZABETH BEARDSLEY BUTLER 


FORMER SECRETARY NEW JERSEY STATE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


Into the mills 
and factories of 
thirty Pitts- 
burgh industries 
stream women 
and men each 
morning. Most 
of the women 
are under twen- 
ty-five years of 
age and few of 
them are train- 
ed. They are 
gaily, or sullen- 
ly, irresponsible 
according to 
temperament. To a few brief years at 
school succeed a series of unmeaning 
working days and equally unmeaning 
nights, when remnants of the day’s 
strength are spent without recupera- 
tion. They drift into their work ra- 
ther than choose it, and many drift out 
of it again into some other at the beck- 
oning of restlessness or of necessity. 
Indeed, cracker packing, laundry work 
in the mangle rooms, machine work in 
metal shaping or lamp making, and the 
packing of glass, form a circle of indus- 
tries open to the woman of the “casual 
laborer” type, who cannot be relied on 
for dexterity or for permanence. The 
actual occupations differ but the degree 
of mentality needed is about the same. 

Above these occupations, range others, 
higher in type, in that the industries can- 
not use the “casual laborer”, but must 
have women who will stay long enough 
to acquire a certain proficiency. Still 
others expect their employes to stay at 
least six or eight years in the trade, and 
to undergo a short apprenticeship at low 
wages, for the sake of higher wages and 
steady position thereafter. For the 
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most part, however, these occupations de- 
mand not skill, but dexterity; not. in- 
telligence, but speed. They ask for op- 
eratives, not for mechanics or trained 
workmen. It is with the work-environ- 
ment of these wage earners that this ar- 
ticle deals. All factory trades in Pitts- 
burgh employing more than ten women: 
printing offices, laundries, telephone and 
telegraph offices, and mercantile houses, 
have been studied in making this report. 
The industries studied,! with their nu- 
merous subdivisions, have certain com- 
mon characteristics ; and we may empha- 
size in trade after trade, four industrial 
factors affecting women, viz.—Wages, 
Hours, Environment, Industrial Pro- 
cesses. 


1See CHARITIBS AND THE CoMMoNns, July 4, Au- 
gust 8, September 5 and October 3, for articles by 
Miss Butler, describing in detail the conditions in 
the stogy factories, the steam laundries, the 
eracker factories and the metal trades. 
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I. WAGES OF PITTSBURGH WOMEN-WORKERS 


The following table summarizes what 
has been learned about wages: of the 
22,185 women workers something less 
than a fifth earn $8 a week or over; a 
fifth earn a median wage of $7; three- 
fifths earn less than $7. 


WaGeEs or PirTsBURGH WORKING WOMEN. 
NuMBER OF WOMEN IN EACH WAGE-GROUP IN EACH TRADE, 
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The wage-groups in this table are inclusive. The 
$3 to $6 wage-group includes $3, $6 and all sums 
between. The $7 wage-group includes all sums 
between $6 and $7, including $7. The $8 to $10 
wage-group includes all sums above $7. No at- 
tempt was made to reduce to tabular form the 
wages of every working woman; but rather to 
learn the percentage in each wage-group in each 
mercantile and manufacturing establishment. 


Let us look at the make-up of the dif- 
ferent occupations from a wages-stand- 
point. Candy factories employ dippers, 
packers, and miscellaneous hands. The 
dippers earn as a rule $6 to $7 a week, 
but they are less than half the workers 
in the trade. Their occupation requires 
dexterity and, some employers say, a 
natural ability——a knack of keeping the 


Refers to institutional laundries only. 


materials at,the right temperature, of 
first throwing the cream on the molten 
chocolate on the board, then throwing 
some chocolate over the top of the cream, 
then shaking off the excess, and finishing 
the sweetmeat by. a ridge or leaf deco- 
ration in the center. This decoration is 
the mark of a hand-dipped, as distin- 
guished from a smooth, machine-dipped 
chocolate, and, for the present, at least, 
ensures the candy-dippers a continuance 
of their trade. Candy packers some- 
times earn as much as dippers when they 
have fancy boxes to prepare, although 
they are never allowed to plan these 
boxes, but simply to follow a model giv- 
en them by the foreman. Most of them 
in the Pittsburgh factories require no 
training at all, for they mechanically fill 
boxes with the cheaper sort of stuff, 
chips, cheap creams, and hard candies. 
The miscellaneous hands are of about 
the same grade of dexterity as the pack- 
ers. They twist waxed paper about 
hard candies, salt nuts, or, for seasonal 
novelty work, tint rabbits or fill candy 
centers. The majority in these occupa- 
tions earn $4 to $6 a week; the maximum 
is sometimes $7, sometimes $5. 

The wages of stogy workers, likewise 
vary with their occupation. Strippers, to 
whom is paid so much a pound, can earn 
sixty to ninety cents a day, and in some 
cases, with a run of good stock, a dollar 
or more. Five dollars a week, however, 
is usually their maximum. Bunch-mak- 
ers, who twist the binder about the filler, 
earn somewhat more, from $1 to $1.20 
a day. They get 3 cents a hundred for 
machine work, 8 cents a hundred for 
hand work; the average output of a hand 
worker being about 1,400 bunches a day. 
Stogy rollers cut the wrapper leaf, wind 
it about the bunch, and finish with a curl 
or paste head; theirs is the responsibility 
for the appearance of the finished pro- 
duct, for the smoothly modelled shape, 
and the sharply-clipped end. Some of 
them earn no more than bunchers, but a 
quick and experienced roller can make 
$7 or $8 a week, and by additional night 
work, $10 or more. Their pay varies 
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in different districts of the city, from 11 
cents a hundred on the hill, to 12 and 13 
cents a hundred on the North Side, and 
it is increased or diminished by premiums 
or sliding scales. A thousand a day is 
the standard output of an experienced 
roller. Only exceptionally quick work- 
ers can exceed this rate habitually, al- 
though sometimes with unusual effort, a 
girl may make fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred in one day, with a correspondingly 
smaller output the day following. 

Of the Pittsburgh industries e 
ing women, garment. making is the only 
one strongly organized. Four of the 
largest factories are controlled by the 
union, which is officered in the opera- 
tors’ local by energetic and enthusiastic 
girls. The union has been able to do 
away with some petty exactions, such as 
requiring operators to pay for the use of 
power and to buy their own needles. It 
has shortened the working day to eight 


mploy- 
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hours in the factories which it controls, 
and in a number of instances has been 
able to raise the-piece rate) These 
gains have been effected, not by trade 
conflicts, but with the co-operation of 
the employers, who find that the union 
label is an advantage to them in selling 
their product to union men in the mines 
and on the railroads. At present, the 
garment trade has the lowest percentage 
(11.8 per cent) of women in the $3 to $6 
wage-group of any of the trades under 
consideration’, and next to the largest 
percentage (55.3 per cent) in the $8 to 
$10 wage-group. Of 868 women garment- 
workers, 765 earn $7 a week or over. 
The wages ‘and dexterity of steam 
laundry workers vary from department 
to department. At the lowest plane are 
the mangle girls. They are seldom steady 
or dependable, for after a few months 


1Except the telegraphers; all women operators 


make over $7 a week. 
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or a year of the steaming boards and 
hot metal rolls, the stifling atmosphere 
and monotonous work, they shift to some 
other occupation, equally monotonous 
and usually equally undesirable. They 
make from $3.50 to $4 or $5 a week. 
The starching girls; whether machine or 
hand workers, earn about the same, yet 
the fact that to some of them is paid $6 
or even $7, shows that their ability is 
rated a little more highly than that of the 
recruits in the mangle room below. Ma- 
chine ironers are. sometimes general 
hands who can at need take their places 
at any machine in the room, but more 
often they are specialists with a narrow 
sort of dexterity which tends toward phy- 
sical harm and mental depression. Girls 
of fourteen or fifteen years work at the 
cuff presses; they slip the cuff over the 
steam-heated head of the machine, and 
by violent treadle pressure force the head 
against the metal cap, twice releasing and 
twice pressing the cuff on each side. For 
this, they receive $4.50 a week. The 
sleeve and body-ironing machines are 
built with two metal rolls, the upper 
one heated by interior gas-jets, the lower 
one unheated and usually padded. The 
garment is placed over this lower roll, 
which is lifted by pressure of a treadle 
against the constantly revolving upper 
roll, and kept in place by the continu- 
ous muscular exertion of the operator. 
Girls who operate these roll-ironing ma- 
chines earn $5 to $6 a week; and in one- 
fourth of the steam laundries, $7. The 
operator of the roll bosom ironer was 
the most skilled girl in the machine iron- 
ing department, but this machine has 
been largely supplanted by the automatic 
bosom press. To bosom-press operators 
is sometimes paid $6, more often $7, and 
in several cases $8, but the fact that 
they are the most highly paid of the ma- 
chine ironers, is to be attributed to the 
importance of starched shirts in the trade 
of a steam laundry, rather than to the 
degree of proficiency expected of the op- 
erative. The wages of fine ironers, 
which are apparently much higher, do 
not in reality total more in the course 
of a year, for their work is largely sea- 
sonal, and many lose employment alto- 
gether during the fall and winter months. 
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Checkers and sorters whose work is 
semi-clerical are the aristocrats of the 
laundry, marked off by a sharp class dis- 
tinction from the untrained and less pro- 
ficient employes in the other depart- 
ments. A large proportion of them are 
earning $8 a week; even the assistants in 
several laundries are earning $9 and $10- 
and the head checkers and sorters re- 
ceive $9, $10, $12 and $13. 

Screw and bolt works, which employ 
543 women in Pittsburgh, offer instances. 
of unpleasant work and differences of 
wage. <A bolt-trimmer is paid by the 
piece for feeding a rounded bolt into the 
press that squares its end. If she misses. 
no motion of the machine, she repeats. 
this single operation sixteen thousand 
times in ten hours and her pay is- 
96 cents a day. Other girls screw nuts 
on bolts under spouts of fish-oil at the 
rate of 40 cents a thousand, and the 
faster workers can finish 4,000 a day. 
They have a slight piece of work to do: 
with their own hands, and are the best 
paid of the women screw and bolt work- 
ers. Nut-threading, on the contrary, is a 
machine process, and the operators who- 
feed in the nuts, get 15 cents a thousand,,. 
and earn at the outside, 90 cents to $1.05, 
a day. 

Women core-makers earn half as much: 
as non-union men at the same work and 
a third as much as men who are organ- 
ized. They do not compete with men 
for entry into the more complex processes: 
of the trade, but make the simple, finger- 
shaped cores, or the cores with vent and 
spike, or sometimes the three-leafed cores. 
of reddish sand. Women core-makers- 
are universally paid by the piece, some 
foundries planning the piece-rate so that 
the maximum is $1 a day, others allow- 
ing a maximum of $1.50, and in one 
case, $1.75. The union rate of wages is. 
$3.50 a day up. 

Paper-box factories employ 238 girls. 
in Pittsburgh, most of the girls being: 
American of the poorer sort.* Two-thirds 
do paste and glue work, which is simple 
enough to be readily learned and poorly 
paid. I was assured by the manager’ 
of a paper box factory that it would 
be unlikely for a beginner, even after 
a year’s experience, to succeed in earn- 
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ing as much as a dollar a day; that this 
‘in fact, was more than many of the ex- 
perienced hands could earn. Eighty per 
cent of the girls in the trade earn less 
than $6 weekly ; thirteen per cent earn be- 
tween $6 and $7, and six and_ seven- 
tenths per cent more than $7. Girls who 
exercise choice in entering a trade, do not 
go into paper box factories, for the po- 
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A BOX FACTORY MACHINE, WHICH 
sitions are too few in number, and the 
opportunities too meager. The introduc- 
tion of machines in one of the large 
factories has increased the output and 
reduced the number of employes by one- 
half. Such conditions tend to keep 
wages in the trade low. 
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THE THREE ECONOMIC GRADES 


Instances such as these serve to show 
what the actual wages are and for what 
they are paid, from industry to industry. 
Many others might be given to illustrate 
the levels at which the wages of women 
workers tend to remain. Beyond a cer- 
tain maximum they seldom rise, although 
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they fall frequently to a mininium which 
as we shall see cannot cover the cost. of 
maintaining the normal life of an indi- 
vidual. 

Thus surveying the industrial field, 
we see at the upper level women who 
have gained familiarity with their tasks, 
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and have a certain dexterity, a cer- 
tain inborn knack for the thing they do. 
They are copyists of model hats in whole- 
sale millinery houses, or expert dippers of 
fine grade chocolate in a candy factory; 
or again, experienced and tactful sales- 
women in a mercantile house. Others are 
to be found not in these “‘white-handed”’ 
occupations, but where metals are molded 
for use or in workrooms gray-brown 
with the dust of heat-dried tobacco leaves. 
They have learned to make sand-cores 
for brass founders, or to wind coils for 
an electric motor, or with quick-moving 
fingers to roll into shape more than a 
thousand strong smelling, brown stogies 
in a day. Some of them are expert bot- 
tlers of pickles and candied fruits ; others 
are section hands in a garment factory, 
who every year have pushed speed and 
output a notch ahead. Speed, and ca- 
pacity to gain more speed :—this is the 
talisman that has opened the way to a 
higher wage rating for this more fortu- 
nate seventeen per cent of the working 
women. 

Less capacity for speed in these sev- 
eral lines is the basis of the seven dollar 
wage-rating. 

At the third and lowest level are found 
the majority of the women, some of them 
“casual laborers,” some of them “tem- 
porarily permanent,” at least, but under- 
nourished, unambitious, inefficient. They 
pack crackers to the pace of a traveling 
conveyor, or stogies, or metal pieces, or 
mirrors, or lamps, or glass. They make 
telephone connections in the central ex- 
changes, sell goods without interest or 
proficiency, operate machines in stogy 
factories, laundries, canneries. For the 
few who in time work their way out to 
one of the upper groups, there are hun- 
dreds more who enter these industries 
yearly to take their places at a begin- 
ning wage. The percentages remain con- 
stant, for the personnel of the women 
workers is continually in process of 
change. 

This lowest wage-group challenges 
further explanation. Why is it that sixty 
per cent of the working women earn no 
more than 50 cents to $1 a day? Should 
we take as a basis of comparison, the 
wages of working men in the same dis- 
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trict, we should find unskilled laborers, 
employed to fetch and carry in the mills, 
earning 15 to 16%4 cents an hour,—$1.50 
for the ten-hour day, or $1.80 for the 
twelve-hour day.t| But working women, 
when entering upon their industrial life, 
are not adults, but girls of fourteen, 
just out of school. It is therefore just 
to compare the beginning wage of a 
working woman only with the beginning 
wage of a boy of fourteen, working a 
ten-hour day. Such a boy earns, as a 
rule, 10 cents an hour. Although some 
firms vary slightly from what might be 
called the market rates, the beginning 
wage of a working girl is generally 50 
cents, or exactly one-half the begin- 
ning wage of a working boy,—$1 a day. 

Maturity does not always mean possi- 
bility of advancement to working girls. 
There are firms which never pay their 
adult women more than $4 a week, al- 
though their men earn $1.60 a day; but 
usually the wage bears a certain corre- 
spondence to the term of service, and as 
the years pass, the general ratio between 
the wages of men and of women under- 
goes no change. To unskilled workmen 
who have acquired a certain dexterity 
and familiarity with their tasks, is paid 
$2 a day, or $12 a week. Unskilled 
workingwomen, who have made them- 
selves valuable by length of service and 
familiarity with a certain operation, earn 
$1 a day, $6 a-—week. That is, the 
ratio between the wages of unskilled 
workmen and of unskilled working- 
women, remains two to one. 

This ratio between the wages gen- 
erally accorded to men and women 
who are unskilled but have dexterity 
gained by practice, seems also the ratio 
between their wages when skill is gained 
by preliminary study or by trade appren- 
ticeship. There have been few oppor- 
tunities to make this latter comparison, 
for we have dealt scarcely at all with 
skilled trades, and have even fewer ex- 
amples of men and women whose skill 
is comparable, working at the same oc- 

1According to the law of Pennsylvania, women 
cannot be employed more than sixty hours a week ; 
they cannot, therefore, be employed more than ten 
hours a day every day in the week. With this 
understanding, we can justly compare women’s 


wages only with those of laborers working on a 
ten-hour basis. 
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cupation. In the millinery trade there is 
a two-season apprenticeship, but men are 
not employed. In telegraphy, although 
the apprenticeship or period of prelimi- 
nary study is shared by both men and 
women operators, it does not leave them 
in entirely comparable positions. A 
man’s wage is double that paid to a 
woman, for less strength keeps women at 
the lighter wires. A clearer instance lies 
in laundry check rooms, where the stand- 
ard wage of women checkers is $8, as 
against a standard wage for men check- 
ers of $17 a week. Another comparison 
is that of the non-union coremakers. A 
majority of the women earn $1.20 to 
$1.30 a day, but for the same work the 
men receive $2.50. The ratio in 
these instances bears out what has been 
said, that where skill and occupation are 
comparable, alike in skilled trade and in 
unskilled occupation, the man’s wage is 
double the woman’s. 

We may in part explain why women’s 
wages remain low, through the special 
conditions attending the incidence of 
women in the labor field. Women are 
sometimes prevented by inferior strength 
from competing for superior positions, 
but more generally they are prevented 
by inferior training and experience. They 
will not compete if their ambition is les- 
sened by the knowledge that they will 
probably be wage earners for only six or 
eight years. Hence their unwillingness to 
spend time in trade training, and their 
tendency to be apathetic as to trade as- 
sociations, or other manifestations of 
unionism. 

They will not compete for superior po- 
sitions involving training, or for higher 
wages at inferior positions, if their nec- 
essary living wage is less than men’s, or 
if the cost of their living is in part met 
by family or friends. We need to con- 
sider these latter suggestions, in attempt- 
ing to explain the difference between the 
wages of women and men equally unor- 
ganized and equally unskilled. Are the 
needs of the working woman actually less, 
as Gonnard! states, or does the difference 
between her wage and the cost of living 
represent the extent to which she is sub- 
sidized? The two questions are not mu- 
tually exclusive. There can be no doubt, 
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however, that although the lower wages 
of women may reflect a lower standard 
of needs, $3 or $4 a week does not cover 
the cost of living, however extreme the 
degree of restraint and limitation. 
One reason for the three- or four-dollar 
wage, not universal, but characteristic 
of cities of Pittsburgh’s industrial type, 
is the limited demand for women work- 
ers. Ina city of mills and metal work, 
where arduous employments call for 
men, and where dust from the mills 
checks the growth of textile factories, it 
is inevitable that the lines of employ- 
ment open to women should be relatively 
few. “Why don’t you advertise in the 
paper when you want a girl?” I asked 
the forewoman of a candy factory. “It 
wouldn’t be worth our while,’ she an- 
swered. “All we have to do when we 
want anybody is to put a sign out, and 
we have all the applicants we can possi- 
bly use.” Advertisements for hands are 
so rare as to be noteworthy. Unemploy- 
ed women are on the lookout for signs. 


-A girl earning $3 a week in a mercantile 


house, when asked why she did not try to 
get a position with better pay said, “Well, 
it’s so hard to get a job that when we 
have one, we just hang on to it for fear 
we won't get another.” Limitation of 
demand, although its action may be ob- 
scured by an era of unwonted prosper- 
ity, or by the untrained choices of women 
workers in the matter of trades, is yet a 
factor in keeping the wages of Pitts- 
burgh women low. 

The assumption that women workers 
are subsidized tends to keep their wages 
low, not only in Pittsburgh, but wherever 
they enter the industrial field. Here and 
there, a powerful women’s union, or the 
personality of an exceptional woman. 
has counteracted this tendency. Being 
in fact a recognition that wages must 
approximate the cost of living, it affects 
the determination of rates paid by nearly 
every firm employing women. If the 
cost of living’ is met in part by the 
woman’s father, or husband, or if she 
takes the unsocial way that is always 
open to her for self-support, her em- 
ployer need only pay a supplementary 
wage, fixed in part by custom, and in 

1René Gonnard: La Femme dans L’Industrie, pp. 
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part by the purchasing power in the dis- 
trict of wages paid to men. “We try to 
employ girls who are members of fam- 
ilies,’ a box manufacturer said to me, 
“for we don’t pay the girls a living wage 
in this trade.” Woman’s customary po- 
sition in the household,—that of a de- 
pendent who receives no wages for her 
work,—thus lies behind the economic 
fact of her insufficient wage in the in- 
dustrial field. It is expected that she 
has men to support her. 

Up to this point, the discussion has 
concerned itself wholly with women’s 
nominal wages, the amount they receive 
in dollars. It would, perhaps, be more 
significant, to discuss real wages, that is 
wages estimated according to their pur- 
chasing power in the Pittsburgh District. 

It may be argued that $3 to $6 a week 
approximates the cost of living for a 
woman in the Pittsburgh District and 
that this standard, considered as real 
wages, is therefore adequate. On this 
point, I made numerous inquiries among 
working girls, among forewomen of long 
experience, among settlement workers 
and club leaders who know what rent, 
food and other necessaries cost in differ- 
ent sections of the city. Of nine persons 
interviewed whose information was ex- 
act, five were factory girls,—four in gar- 
ment factories and one in a glass fac- 
tory,—one was a church worker in ‘a 
poor part of the city, one a former com- 
positor who had become a stenographer, 
one a forewoman in the millinery estab- 
lishment, and one the leader of a girls’ 
club. In the opinions of these nine, 
there was no majority. Three declared 
for $7 a week, three for $8 and three for 
$10. Let us consider what would be 
possible for a Pittsburgh working girl 
on the lowest of the three estimates,—$7 
a week,—the amount customarily paid 
to working girls of medium capacity in 
Pittsburgh as shown by our table. As- 
suming that a girl is supporting herself 
and is not one of a family group, she 
will in all probability be obliged to share 
a furnished room with another girl. Ten 
dollars a month is the rate usually 
charged ; by dividing expenses, the week- 
ly outgo for lodging would be about 
$1.25. Food, allowing 10 cents for 
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breakfast, 15 cents for lunch, and 25 
cents for dinner, would be $3.50 a week. 
60 cents for carfare is a probable item. 
The budget then would be as follows: 


ROOM: seac we otertecgtots oe tonsta Flay ers a) ale $1.25 
BOAT cfc erates ae > oe 3.50 
Cartarer tk, Meee ieee ae + oheters 60 
Clothing irae ese es ee 1.65 

Total ov, sieve a basics amt ee aentes $7.00 


This allows nothing for washing and 
ironing, nothing for sundries, which 
make so formidable an item in the bud- 
gets of most of us, nothing for illness, 
medicine or medical care; it eliminates 
utterly all expenditure for recreation. 
The lines of a seven dollar budget are 
lines of a barren life—not only to the in- 
dividual whom they immediately concern, 
but to the community of which she is a 
part. 

Comment might well be made on the 
estimated $1.65 a week for clothing, in 
the budget of a girl who must buy her 
material and make her own clothes, or 
buy them ready-made. The girl meets 
almost insuperable obstacles in keeping 
to the standards set by her shop-mates. 
In every sort of position, the clothing of 
the applicant is of increasing importance. 
I have seen poorly-dressed girls “turned 
down,” and well-dressed girls taken on 
for subordinate work in a thread mill,— 
a position where, if anywhere, one’s ap- 
pearance would seem to be a secondary 
matter. In choosing employes for posi- 
tions which necessitate the use of work- 
ing clothes, employers tend to give 
preference to girls whose street clothes 
are trim and well-made. Both in 
securing and keeping a position, the 
street clothes of a working girl are part 
of her stock in trade. Not only cleanli- 
ness, but neatness and quality of material 
all count toward the sum of impressions. 
The girl who has neither the experience 
nor the time necessary to evolve “crea- 
tions” out of odds and ends, yet esti- 
mates truly the social and economic value 
of appearances, must spend money for 
clothes, although $1.65 a week allows for 
only a very moderate standard in cloth- 
ing, and makes it necessary to eliminate 
from the budget even such sundries as 
seem essential. 
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A LIVING WAGE AND UNDER 


These are the possibilities for the girls 
who have what is termed a living wage, 
twenty per cent of the whole number. 
Seventeen per cent of these working 
women are earning slightly more. What 
of the sixty per cent whose wages do 
not afford them even this meager subsist- 
ence? What of the majority, and the re- 
lation that their income bears to the “sub- 
sistence level’? 

It may be said that if, as has been stat- 
ed, a girl's wages are supplemented by 
her family, her condition is really far 
from desperate. The relation between 
her income and cost of maintenance may 
be obscured in her mind, but she is, never- 
theless, personally comfortable, and liv- 
ing according to the standard of her as- 
sociates. In many cases, this is true. 
How far it is true, we have no means of 
knowing until a more extended investiga- 
tion is made of individual cases, their 
budgets and contribution to their fami- 
lies. Clearly, however, the tradition 
that a girl’s father and brothers always 
help in her support, has become in the 
Pittsburgh District, at least, in many 
cases illusory. In the garment trades 
thirty-eight per cent of the women are 
boarding away from home; in the print- 
ing trades, thirty-three and one-third, in 
the confectionery trade thirty-three and 
one-third, in the wholesale millinery 
trade ten per cent, and in mercantile 
houses twenty per cent. That a girl is 
one of a family group is quite as likely 
to indicate that she is chief bread- 
winner, as that her family is her chief 
bulwark against the world. One quick, 
pale-faced American girl is a decorator 
in a glass factory. She gets $8 a week. 
Her little brother is a messenger and gets 
$4. For five months in the winter of 
1907-8, they were the only ones in a 
family of seven who were earning any- 
thing. One plump little German girl, 
whose soft brown hair and pink cheeks 
contrast pleasantly with the less attrac- 
tive types about her, is a salesgirl in a 
mercantile house. With a wage of $6 
a week, she is responsible for the support 
of a mother and two younger sisters. 
Accidents to workmen in the mills have 
often thrown such heavy responsibilities 
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on young daughters. A girl whose 
father was killed by an electric crane, was 
the only one of the family old enough 
to work. Forced by financial needs to ac- 
cept a wage fixed by tradition below her 
own cost of subsistence, much more be- 
low the cost of maintaining a family of 
dependents, she drifted into occasional 
prostitution. In such cases, scarcely typ- 
ical, but far from uncommon, cause and 
effect are glaring in their directness. 

When many women in the Pittsburgh 
District are breadwinners for their fami- 
lies, it may be questioned why sixty per 
cent of them are still earning less than 
a living wage. Were they without 
means of supplementing their incomes, 
wages might be, forced up in order 
to maintain a sufficient labor sup- 
ply in the local market. That they are 
not so forced up, indicates the persistence 
of the widespread, though sometimes un- 
conscious reliance of merchants and man- 
ufacturers, on the ability of women em- 
ployes to find a source of support in their 
families or friends. Although the fam- 
ily may at times cease to give assistance, 
this latter source of. income is not closed. 
It suggests a way of escape both to the 
working woman who earns less than it 
costs her to live, and to the woman who 
is leading a barren existence on her mar- 
ginal living wage. 

Without a case investigation, it is 
impossible to give percentages to show 
how many women are partially supported 
by their families, and how many partially 
or wholly support their families; how 
many are away from their families, but 
obliged to send home a contribution to- 
ward the family income, and how many 
are alone in the city, dependent on them- 
selves for support. Logically, we can 
reason only from the economic position 
of the latter group. Few will hesitate 
to condemn the degradation that attends 
the woman who chooses unsocial means 
of self-support; nor will many question 
that so long as some working women are 
partly supported by their families, the 
way is open for more to be partly sup- 
ported by their friends. The _ bitter 
need of one Pittsburgh girl’s young- 
er brothers and sisters induced her to 
raise her wages from $6 a week to $10 
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by concessions to her employer, and final- 


ly to choose prostitution as a means of 
support. A comrade of hers came long 
ago from a country town to work in a 
cigar-factory, but after an unsuccessful 
struggle in the city, drifted into this same 
way of life. Without a family to sup- 
plement her wages, she caught at what 
seemed to her the only way of meeting 
her needs. One form of subsidizing a 
wage worker leads to another and so 
long as tradition or fact renders the pay- 
ment of a full living wage non-essential, 
there is a potent economic motive im- 
pelling many girls toward unsocial and 
personally degrading lives. When a 
working girl is alone in the city wholly 
dependent on herself for support, we can 
get a clearer idea of her exact economic 
position. 
ence among the group of wage earners, 
and from the presence of girls who have 
others dependent upon them for support, 
we must reason with regard to the mini- 
mum wage essential to the whole body 
of working women. 

For social strength, it would seem 
that the question ought to be: What 
wage must a girl have, in order to live 
decently, maintain sound health, and 
have reasonable recreation? The com- 
munity can afford to have no lower 
standard for one of its members. For 
decency’s sake, it cannot afford to per- 
mit five girls from the iron mill to di- 
minish expenses by sharing one room 
with five men from the same work- 
place,—neither can it afford to permit 
a girl to hire board and a couch in the 
kitchen of a crowded tenement flat for 
three dollars a week. Can'it even af- 
ford the dimming of bright thoughts, the 
effacing of individuality, that tend to 
follow occupancy of a dormitory bed 
in a working girl’s home? 

For health’s sake, the community can- 
not afford to permit its girl members to 
receive a wage too low for nutrition, 
for the re-enforcement of waning 
strength. It reacts ultimately upon the 


From her position and pres-, 
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group life of us all when a garment 
-vorker has weak coffee for breakfast, 
goes without luncheon altogether, and 
eats two or three sandwiches for dinner, 
as her habitual diet. She may keep up 
through her wage-working life, but in 
her domestic relations, she leaves a heri- 
tage of weakness and inefficiency. It 
reacts ultimately upon the group life 
of us all when a shop girl continues at 
work after vitality has ebbed, because 
her wage is too low to permit treat- 
ment or rest. 

The community cannot afford to deny 
any of its members reasonable recrea- 
tion. Industrial success is of small val- 
ue, if the contributors to that success 
lead lives void of richness and spiritual 
meaning. Among those girls who have 
sufficient imagination to 
what they are denied, there is sure to 
be reaction, perhaps in ill-health, per- 
haps in indecency, resulting in either 
case to the detriment of the community. 
Recreation, a rich life in leisure hours, 
is equally a source of decency and of 
health. Shall we term that a living 
wage which allows no margin for rec- 
reation ? 

Analysis of living at this median 
level of wages customarily paid in Pitts- 
burgh, tends only to intensify the sig- 
nificance of the facts that sixty per 
cent of Pittsburgh’s working women 
are receiving wages below such a sub- 
sistence level, and that there is scarcely 
a minimum to which women’s wages 
may not be depressed. Not the esti- 
mated cost of living, but social tradi- 
tion, has acted as a depressive force. 
Social tradition is equally potent to lift 
the standard. Can we reasonably be 
content if the standard of wages be 
raised merely to the level that makes 
existence possible? Should we not 
rather insist that the wage be raised suf- 
ficiently to make a life decent, healthy, 
colored and individualized by recreative 
leisure? 


apprehend | 


Il. THE HOURS OF WOMEN WAGE EARNERS IN 
PITTSBURGH 


The customary working day for wo- 
men in Pittsburgh factories is one of ten 
hours. These may be shortened in some 
industries to five hours on Saturday, but 
in general, the working week is sixty 
hours long. This customary limit to 
hours of work is due in part to the Penn- 
sylvania law; in part to the general ten- 
dency, in Europe and the United States, 
to regard ten hours a day as a reason- 
able maximum for women’s. work. 
This tendency may be observed, not- 
withstanding the clause in the Pennsyl- 
vania law which makes a twelve-hour 
day permissible, notwithstanding the in- 
termittent judicial warfare carried on by 


_ groups of manufacturers to nullify or 


to render non-enforceable the laws of 
the more progressive states. That re- 
cently the state of Oregon’ has been 
sustained in its defence of the consti- 
tutionality of its law, “that no females 
[shall] be employed in any mechanical 
establishment or factory, or laundry... 
more than ten hours during any one 
day,” is evidence of increasing atten- 
tion given to working hours, and of the 
inevitable triumph of a shortened work- 
ing day. 

Overtime work is held in check more 
or less effectively by the laws of nine- 
teen states. Where it is permitted “for 
the preservation of perishable goods” 
or “to make a shorter work-day on one 
day of the week,” or where the sum of 
the legal working days exceeds the maxi- 
mum of the legal working week, the law 
is made difficult to enforce. Pennsyl- 
vania is in the latter class. Twelve 
hours a day are permissible, although the 
total working hours must not exceed 
sixty a week. Overtime is possible; 
within these limits it is legal. In many 
industries, there is customary violation 
of the law, sometimes by extension of 
the legal working day or working week, 
sometimes by both. 

Overtime may be irregular, depend- 
ing upon the volume of business, or it 


18upreme Court of the United States, October 
term, 1908. Curt Muller, plaintiff in error, v. 
state of Oregon. 
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may be seasonal. Cracker factories, 
laundries, dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments, metal works, casket factories, 


cork factories, trunk and suit-case fac- 


tories, printing and bookbinding estab- 
lishments, telephone and telegraph of- 
fices, are the Pittsburgh industries liable 
to irregular overtime. Customers must 
be satisfied, and unexpected: pressure of 
business may keep the wheels turning 
at any time for hours into the night. 
Yet, “the tendency to put off giving or- 
ders to the last moment is easily checked 
when the customer can be met with a 
universal legal prohibition, and were 
there such a prohibition, overtime would 
in few instances prove avoidable. The 
hurry of customers, habit, and the elas- 
ticity of the law, are in large measure 
responsible for the continuance of occa- 
sional long hours. 

Seasonal overtime presents a more dif- 
ficult problem. Confectionery, stogy, and 
and mercantile 


paper box factories, 
houses, are affected by the Christmas 
trade; summer fruits and berries keep 


the canneries busy through the warm 
months and chewing gum packers work 
at night to supply the frequenters of cir- 
cuses and picnic parks. Incoming or- 
ders from drummers on the road, keep 
the garment workers busy at night dur- 
ing the fall, and the first warm days of 
spring bring congestion of work, not only 
to them but to the awning makers who 
work often seventy-two hours a week to 
enable tradesmen to put their shops 
promptly in summer trim. The whole- 
sale millinery houses have overtime 
through almost the whole of their brief 
spring and fall seasons. The interde- 
pendence of many of these industries, the 
perishable nature of the goods, the fi- 
nancial importance of the season of 
heavy trade, present obstacles to the ob- 
servance of a ten-hour working day 
throughout the year. Manufacturers 
complain that overtime is a loss to them. 
They say that their employes do poorer 
work at night, and that the cost in wasted 


1Report of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1903, p. 7. 
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Suppose a ten-hour day to be per- 
missible for a chocolate dipper, and an 
eight-hour day for a saleswoman; can 
we therefore consider either a ten- or 
an eight-hour day permissible fcr a tele- 
phone operator, whose work is carried 
on under conditions of severe strain? 
Toronto physicians? concurred in the re- 
cent dispute respecting hours of employ- 
ment between the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and. operators, that more than a 
five-hour day, broken by rest periods, 
would be injurious to the telephone ope- 
rators; the company recognized the need 
for shorter hours by reducing the work- 
ing time of operators from an eight- 
to a seven-hour day broken by half-hour 
rest periods. Yet legally, telephone 
operators in Pennsylvania may be em- 
ployed ten and occasionally twelve hours 
a day. They are regularly employed 
eight hours a day with occasional over- 
time, in Pittsburgh, and their rest 
periods, according to these same phy- 
sicians, are too brief to be at all effec- 
tual. 

The same standard as to fundamen- 
tals of fire protection, sanitation, the 
safeguarding of machinery, may be ap- 
plied to all trades, but not the same 
standard as to hours. Conditions differ, 
and the needs of employes differ as their 
trades. Hours are “long,” whether the 
day is of eight hours or ten, if the con- 
tinued work reacts unfavorably on health 
or on the capacity for constructive rec- 
reation. From the standpoint of social 
welfare, the maximum working day 
must be limited to a number of hours in 
which no more energy is expended than 
may be regained by a night’s rest. From 


4Report of the Royal Commission on a dispute 
respecting hours of employment between The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada Limited and oper- 
ators at Toronto, Ont. Issued by the Department 
of Labor, Canada. Pp. 65-78. 
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the standpoint of social welfare, too, in- 
dustries involving special strain must be 
provided for specifically. 

The relation of working hours to ca- 
pacity for recreation is perhaps the most 
important consideration of all. Not only 
health, but mental alertness must be re- 
newed by the evening’s leisure. In so 
far as hours of work tend to dull and 
stupefy the worker, they are longer than 
the community can afford. Dulled 
senses demand powerful stimuli; ex- 
haustion leads to a desire for crude or 
violent excitation. Little time is left for 
recreation after a ten-hour day. In 
such circumstances, culture of hand or 
brain seems unattainable, and the shar- 
ing of our general heritage, a remote 
dream. A consideration of even more 
immediate importance is that such cir- 
cumstances impel undisciplined girls to- 
ward vicious or criminal behavior. 
Craving for excitement is the last symp- 
tom of a starved imagination. At that 
point, discrimination has become too 
great an effort; foresight and social 
judgment have become impossible. Any 
excitation, destructive or not, is accept- 
able, if only it be strong and drug the 
senses with desire for a continuously 
stronger stimulus. Roller skating rinks, 
dance halls, questionable cafés, may fig- 
ure only temporarily in the worker’s life, 
or by increasing the demand for excite- 
ment, may lead to sexual license. 

A rich leisure among its members is 
not less important to the community 
than moderate health and moderate mor- 
ality. Constructive enjoyment is a so- 
cial force. Destructive enjoyment is an 
unsocial force. Hours are “long” if 
they tend to sway the workers toward 
wasteful or unsocial use of leisure, and 
this, jointly with our standard of health, 
must be considered in arriving at a reas- 
onable standard for the working day. 


IN 


PITTSBURGH 


The health of the worker is an indus- 
trial and a social asset. It is affected 
by social conditions and industrial en- 
vironment, wages paid, hours of work 


required, and the nature of the occupa- 
tion itself. The foregoing sections have 
indicated that low wages are likely to 
mean incomplete nutrition, and long 


» 
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hours a dulling of the sensibilities, a 
lowering of the nervous tone. It re- 
mains to speak of specific conditions in 
certain groups of industries, and of 
types of workroom construction, hard- 
ened into custom by demands of com- 
mercial convenience, which make for ill 
health among employes. 

Too little study has been given to the 
incidence of trade disease in the occu- 
pations which employ women. Most 
cases are complicated by improper or 
insufficient food, ignorance of funda- 
mental hygiene, bad housing, overlong 
hours of work. Direct and indirect 
causes thus figure in the result, but trade 
conditions may be the determinant in the 
lapse from good health. The occupations 
of Pittsburgh women may be grouped 
with reference to their effect on health 
according as they involve standing for 
prolonged periods of time, working in 


dust, in steamy or gaseous atmospheres, 


carrying heavy weights or operating ma- 
chinery by treadle pressure. Employes 
are expected to stand continuously in 
most departments of cracker factories, 
laundries, dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments, metal works, lamp and glass fac- 
tories, mirror, broom, cork, paperbox, 
soap and trunk factories, of some press 
rooms, and mercantile houses. The 
Duquesne Laundry, the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company, the 
Standard Underground Cable Company, 
Rowe’s and McCreery’s stores, provide 
suitable seats for their women employes, 
but with these exceptions, the state law 
in this matter is very generally ignored. 
Yet its recurrence on the statute books 
of different states, implies almost uni- 
versal recognition of its need. A wo- 
man may become mentally accustomed 
to constant standing, but without in- 
jury she does not become physically ac- 
customed to it. “Long hours, and being 
obliged to stand all day are very general- 
ly advanced as the principal reasons for 
any lack or loss of health occasioned by 
the work of the girls,”’? and the majority 
of working women who stand, show a 
deficit in strength. 


Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1884, p. 5. 
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TRADE DISEASE 


Among dust-producing occupations in 
Pittsburgh are stogy, garment, and mat- 
tress making, mirror polishing, broom, 
cork and soap making. In most cases 
these occupations are productive of veg- 
etable dust. The high percentage of tu- 
berculosis among tobacco workers, sec- 
ond only to that among stone cutters, has 
led to the supposition that there is some- 
thing inherently dangerous in the trade 
itself. The amount of dust seems to 
vary greatly, however, according as to- 
bacco is dried by air or heat, for in the 
latter case, the leaf is brittle, breaking 
readily into dust, and in the former, it 
becomes smooth and mellow. Where the 
air-drying process is used, there is rea- 
son to suppose that careful separation of 
workroom and drying-room,? and pro- 
vision for adequate ventilation, would go 
far toward eliminating danger. With 
reference to present conditions, Dr. Ko- 
ber states® that “workers in tobacco suf- 
fer more or less from nasal, conjunctival, 
and bronchial catarrh, and digestive and 
nervous derangements, and although the 
mucous membranes gradually become ac- 
customed to the irritation of the dust and 
fumes, the occupation appears to be dan- 
gerous.” 

Dust and lint in garment factories, 
particularly where cheap jeans are made, 
emphasize the need for especial ventila- 
tion. Women in mattress factories com- 
monly work in sewing rooms shut off 
from where the ticks are filled, but a few 
“close” the ends of ticks, amid drifting 
dust of cotton and felt. Cork factory 
girls wear caps to protect their hair, but 
neither they nor packers of soap powder 
have respirators to protect the lungs. In 
spite of the wet process used in buffing 
mirrors, dust seems to be present in the 
mirror factory, just as it is in the foundry 
where mica with its scattering of fine 
metal dust is prepared for use in elec- 
trical appliances. 

Dr. Kober comments on dust-produc- 
ing occupations as a whole: “It has long 
been known that dust-inhaling occupa- 
tions predispose to diseases of the respira- 


*See below, p. 38. 
3Dr. George M. Kober, Industrial and Personal 
Hygiene, p. 23. 
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tory passages, which may result in con- 
sumption. The particles of mineral dust 
produce an irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the throat, nose, respiratory 
organs, and eyes; causing ca- 
tarrhal conditions of the mucous mem- 
brane, or a more serious chronic inflam- 
mation of the respiratory organs, so com- 
mon among persons engaged in dusty 
occupations. The chronic inflammatory 
conditions thus produced, favor infection 
with the tubercle bacillus. At all events, 
Hirt’s statistics show that men employed 
in dust-producing occupations, suffer 
much more frequently from pneumonia 
and consumption than those not exposed 
to dust, and that there is practically no 
difference in frequency of disease of the 
digestive system.” 

The steamy or gaseous atmosphere in 
laundries, and dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments, is likewise productive of ill 
health. “The cleaners of woollen goods, 
etc., with naphtha, not infrequently suf- 
fer from dizziness, nausea, vomiting, 
headache, sleeplessness, hysteria, and 
symptoms resembling alcoholic intoxica- 
tion.”* In casket, lamp, and japanning 
works, the lacquer girls are subject to 
headache from the irritating fumes. 
Laundry workers are stated” to be espe- 
cially liable to rheumatism, and diseases 
of the respiratory organs, because of their 
long hours in an overheated steamy at- 
mosphere and their abrupt exit at night 
to the outside air. 

Machinery operated by violent treadle 
pressure is found in two industries. The 
button stamping machine in garment fac- 
tories, and the laundry cuff-press, are the 
most conspicuous examples. Although 
the effect of these machines has yet to 
be closely studied, the testimony of phy- 
sicians tends to confirm the lay-observer’s 
opinion, that operators are liable to pel- 
vic disorders. Similar dangers beset 
those women who push trucks from room 
to room in the larger canneries, or who 
in machine shops carry heavy trays of 
cores from benches to ovens. 


1Dr. George M. Kober: Industrial and Personal 
Hygiene, p. 46. 

Thomas Oliver, medical expert on Dangerous 
Trades Committee of the Home Office, 1902. Dan- 
gerous Trades. Chapter 7, p. 668. 
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WORKROOM CONSTRUCTION 


We have yet to learn, in many cases, 
how to eliminate or modify the share of 
industry in responsibility for disease. 
The substitution of a wet for a dry proc- 


ess, and the use of respirators or of ex- 


haust fans, have often been found desir- 
able. In the Pittsburgh district, how- 
ever, these protective devices are only 
spasmodically used. Yet it is of impor- 
tance to recognize that the whole plant 
in which the industry is lodged, is a 
force for or against health. Planning a 
building with reference to the needs of a 
particular industry is, if possible, more 
important than safeguarding individuals 
in the interest of health. The provisions 
of the factory law are general. Because 
they are applicable alike to all industries, 
they fail to cope with the trade danger 
which is not general, but characteristic 
of a particular occupation. A different 
building plan or arrangement of depart- 
ments might be sufficient in case after 
case to make the occupation safe. Laun- 
dries offer a conspicuous example of an 
undesirable building plan. Most of the 
ills from which laundry workers suffer 
are ascribable either to gas-heated ap- 
paratus or to steamy atmosphere. 
British law’ has met the problem of gas- 
heated apparatus, by prohibiting the use 
of gas-heated ironing machines unless 
properly protected by exhaust pipes and 
vents so that gas and excess heat shall 
be carried away from the operator. One 
source of illness is thereby minimized. 
More serious, however, than the ills 
caused by gas-heated ironing machines 
are those due to ten or twelve hours of 
work in a hot, moist atmosphere, and a 
walk through the cold night air after- 
ward. These ills can only in small part 
be met by the protection of an individual 
machine. The hot, moist atmosphere 
is caused by clouds of rising steam; yet 
save in two cases, the washroom,—source 
of the steam,—is on the lowest floor. In- 
creased comfort might be gained by ex- 
tensive systems of forced ventilation, but 
so long as the washroom is below the 
other departments instead of above them, 


14Factory and Workshop Act; August 17, 1901, 
ch, 22, sec. 103. (1 Bdw., 7). : 
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the origin of the trouble is untouched. A 
primary move toward health for laundry 
workers would be the establishment of 
a standard for laundry ventilation, dif- 
ferent and more complex than ventilation 
elsewhere—and for the arrangement of 
laundry departments with reference to 
one another. If the washroom is prop- 
erly built of concrete, separate from and 
above the other departments, then com- 
fort and health are possible on the lower 
floors; if it is placed below or with the 
other departments, comfort and health 
are possible on none of the floors. 
_ The situation in the cracker industry 
1s somewhat similar. Here the difficulty 
is not with steam, but with the intense 
heat of cracker ovens, which is great 
enough to turn raw dough into hard, 
brown biscuit between floor and floor. 
The heat rises; yet only one of the five 
cracker factories of Pittsburgh has its 
ovens on the upper floor. The result is 
that the hot, dry air and the pace of the 
work tend to drag down the strength of 
the workers and to lay the foundation 
for positive ill-health. Ventilation in a 
cracker factory must needs be of a dif- 
ferent sort from ventilation in a laun- 
dry; but here, as in laundries the ar- 
rangement of departments with refer- 
ence to one another is as important 
as ventilation, from the standpoint of 
health. A well-constructed cracker oven 
on the upper floor of a well ventilated 
factory can do the workers little harm. 
A cracker oven, well-constructed or not, 
on one of the lower floors, is certain to 
weigh heavily against health. 
Core-rooms and stogy factories are 
instances of the need in some industries 
for a separation of departments. One 
Pittsburgh core-room is placed directly 
above a brass foundry, in which there 
are no devices for carrying off brass 
dust and fumes. Although the girl core- 
makers work not in brass, but in sand, 
and have no necessary connection with 
unhealthful or dangerous foundry work, 
they are in much the same danger from 
dust and fumes as the men on the floor 
below. In other core-rooms, the 
benches are ranged on either side of the 
ovens, and work is carried on at all times 
in an atmosphere of intolerable heat and 
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much dust. Cores are made without 
machinery at benches covered with moist 
sand, and the drifting dust found in all 
the Pittsburgh core-rooms save one, has 
nothing to do with the occupation itself. 
That one core-room, clean, well-venti- 
lated, separate from the rest of the build- 
ing, shows that there is no inherent need 
for the coremakers to be exposed to 
brass dust, or placed in close proximity 
to annealing ovens. 

Much of the danger from working in 
tobacco results from a combination of 
drying-room and workroom. ‘Tobacco 
is left on racks or spread out on the floor 
in little heaps to dry, and as the leaves 
grow mellow and workable, the gathered 
dust of the fields and brittle bits of the 
tobacco itself, are blown or scattered 
about the room. Fumes of nicotine 
from drying tobacco are heavy. Some- 
times the benches of the stogy makers 
are placed directly beneath high heaps of 
leaves on the brown canvas racks, and 
sometimes wooden racks are built against 
the walls of the room. Sometimes there 
is just a little hill of tobacco in a dark 
corner. Although danger from tobacco 
dust is greatest when the racks are over- 
head, it is always present when the dry- 
ing process is carried on in the work- 
room. By complete separation of work- 
rooms and drying rooms in stogy fac- 
tories!, one grave source of danger to the 
workers would be removed. 

Garment factories and _ mercantile 
houses illustrate the need for a standard 
floor plan in certain groups of industrial 
plants. The ease with which ten to 
twenty machines in an ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated loft, can be made to produce 
profits for their owner, has resulted in 
Pittsburgh in an unhealthful type of gar- 
ment factory. The long, narrow room, 
with windows at either end, insufficient 
light, many machines, and no forced ven- 
tilation, is the dominant type. It has 
been suggested that bad air, the cramped 
position in which girls sit at their ma- 
chines, and lint from cheap goods made 
in quantity, tend to induce diseases of 
the throat and lungs. The garment in- 

1The International Cigar Makers’ Union has em- 
phasized the need to lessen the danger of infection, 


by placing work-benches with one row behind the 
other, rather than facing each other. 
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dustry should set a standard for the dis- 
tance of machines from windows and 
for the essential circulation of air. 

Mercantile houses need a standard not 
only for the provision of seats for 
saleswomen behind counters, but for a 
floor plan that allows adequate space be- 
tween counter and case of stock. The 
economy which results from forcing 
more counters into the available floor 
space than the floor can comfortably 
hold, gives merchants ground for saying 
that they have no room for seats, and 
that girls do not use seats when pro- 
vided. Of course girls who pass one an- 
other constantly to reach down boxes of 
goods, must turn back the seats at a 
busy counter. A wider minimum space 
between counter and case of goods would 
by allowing room for seats, make com- 
fort and health possible. 

The provisions of the factory law are 
general. For all industries alike, there 
must be a legal minimum of sanitation, 
ventilation, fire protection. Yet, as a 
prerequisite to health, each industry dis- 
cussed in this group has need of an 
especial standard of ventilation, and 
building plan based upon its particular 
conditions. 

The factory must base its general re- 
quirement on conditions in the majority 
of manufacturing plants where dust- 
producing elements are in no way exces- 
sive. “Itt has been found that the aver- 
age adult requires hourly 3,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air, and this amount should 
be supplied without discomfort to the 
occupants. Experience has shown that 
the air of a room cannot be changed of- 
tener than three times in one hour in win- 
ter, without causing a disagreeable draft ; 
hence every occupant should have a cu- 
bic air space of 1,000 feet. Such 
a standard, however, is not always at- 
tainable in workshops, and it is believed 
that for practical purposes an air space 
of from 400 to 500 feet per capita will 
suffice.” Suppose this to be taken as 
the standard in the factory law. This 
law extends and is adapted to the vast 
number of industrial plants where work 
is not dust-producing. Is it reasonable, 
however, from consideration of health, 


14Industrial and Personal Hygiene, Dr. George 
Kober, pp. 74, 75. 
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to accept the same standard of ventila- 


tion for plants in which excessive dust 


is produced? It would seem that indus- 
trial plants of the latter type should come 
under a special and separate standard 
and not only ventilation adapted to the 
disposal of dust or steam, but a rear- 
rangement of departments with reference 
to one another,—as in cracker factories 
and laundries,—a separation of depart- 
ments,—as in corerooms and stogy fac- 
tories,—a change in floor plan,—as in 
garment factories and mercantile houses, 
—would seem to be fundamental in a 
concerted effort against trade disease. 


SPEEDING 


A third factor affecting health (be- 
side essential trade disease, and careless 
building construction) enters into the in- 
dustrial environment. This is the sys- 
tem of pace-setting. Four stogy fac- 
tories, for example, stimulate the speed 
of their girl rollers by the following slid- 
ing scale: 

300 stogies from a pound 10 cents a 100 

325 stogies from a pound 11 cents a 100. 

350 stogies from a pound 12 cents a 100. 

375 stogies from a pound 13 cents a 100. 


400 stogies from a pound 1314-14 cents a 
100. 


In order to earn the market rate in 
the district (12 cents a hundred), girls 
must cut close, and at the same time, 
work at an almost impossible rate of 
speed. In another factory, rollers re- 
ceive only 9 cents a hundred if they 
make less than 6,000 stogies a week, and 
Ir cents a hundred (the market rate in 
the district) if they make 6,000 or over. 
The foreman of a printing establishment 
paid his girls $7 a week for an average 
output (in register folding) of 300 an 
hour. A system of piece payments was 
introduced, and in two days the rate 
went up to 500 an hour; week work was 
then resumed, and the girls were re- 
quired to keep the same pace. A lamp 
factory pays 14 cents an hour for punch- 
ing 600 pieces, and a cent for every 
extra hundred pieces finished within the 
same time. 

Besides the driving force of these pre- 
miums for extra work, the pace of the 
workers is kept high by the speed of 
machinery. A travelling chain carries 
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cans of beans past a row of cannery oper- 
atives. They must slip a bit of pork 
into each can as it passes, and the chain 
is set at a pace which keeps each girl 
rigid in her place, with every nerve at a 
tension, fixed on the one motion re- 
quired of her. In a cracker factory, 
girls lift hot crackers from a travelling 
conveyor, packing them in oblong boxes 
with one quick motion, as the conveyor 
passes ; each girl is responsible for all the 
crackers on a certain section of the con- 
veyor, which is set at a pace requiring 
her utmost physical and nervous effort. 
The speed of machinery, when pay is by 
the week; or a piece payment system, 
impels the worker to increase the quan- 
tity of her output, although rate-cutting 
keeps weekly earnings down to a cus- 
tomary level. The nervous strain in- 
evitable under these conditions, has no 
inconsiderable share in causing the ill- 
health or positive breakdown which so 
frequently follows a girl into her home 
after she has left the factory. It is the 
final exaction that the trade makes of 
her.” 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HEALTH 


These three factors in the industrial 
environment must be met, if we are to 
justify our employment of women in 
factories. First of all, we must ovef- 
come the tendency to trade disease. 
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Fuller study of industrial hygiene, exact 
knowledge of what and how the trade 
contributes to ill-health, must be follow- 
ed by careful planning, both for safe- 
guarding the individual and for health- 
ful construction of the factory. The 
extent to which speeding and pace-set- 
ting can coexist with health must be de- 
termined and standards adopted in the 
interest of health. Our responsibility goes 
farther. More than the tendency toward 
trade disease and lowered vitality, must 
be taken into account. Positive good 
health must be our ultimate physical goal. 
Evils in living conditions which we can- 
not as yet control may conceivably be 
counteracted by excellent conditions in 
industries which in part we can control. 
More hours are spent at work than in 
sleeping, and a well-ventilated, well-built 
factory may in large measure offset the 
deteriorating effect of an ill-ventilated, 
ill-built home. Confused, overcrowded liv- 
ing rooms may at length arouse conscious 
discontent in the employe whose work- 
place is roomy and harmonious, and lead 
to a corresponding reformation among 
such home conditions. Factory planning 
both of the building and the system of 
work, may make one of the most valu- 
able present day contributions, both to 
the avoidance of pathological conditions 
and to the development of positive good 
health and high vitality among the work- 
ing force. 


INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES IN RELATION TO THE 
WOMEN WHO WORK AT THEM 


Wages, hours, considerations of health 
are but indications of the industrial po- 
sition to which women have attained. 
The quality of the industrial process as- 
signed them is the point finally signifi- 
cant in showing their relation both to 
other workers, and to the whole indus- 
trial machine, to the complex and inter- 
related factors of which a single manu- 
facturing plant is the most infinitesimal 
unit. 

We can perhaps best estimate the in- 
dustrial processes assigned to women by 
comparing them with the processes as- 
signed to men and by summarizing the 


capacity of women to displace men at 
like occupations; or by a light and undi- 
versified occupation to displace men in a 
more complex occupation to which ex- 
tended training is a prerequisite. 

When the proficiency of women is 
equal to that of men, they may displace 
men by accepting lower wages. This 
has been the case in laundry checkrooms 
where women have advanced even to the 
position of head checkers and sorters, 
having responsibility for both depart- 
ments, but always at half the wages paid 
to men for doing the same work. 

Instances of equal proficiency, how- 
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ever, in occupations exactly comparable, 
are few. More often the displacement 
of men by women has occurred within 
limits restricted by the inferior profi- 
ciency of women, by their lack of 
strength, endurance, intelligence ofr 
training. Women are displacing men in 
making light cores, but not heavy ones, 
in making cores that are simple, not com- 
plex. They are displacing men in the 
use of inferior material and the produc- 
tion of inferior articles, as in suitcase 
factories, but here lack of strength and 
of training alike have reduced their pro- 
ficiency and limited the industrial pro- 
cesses assigned to them. 


MONOTONOUS WORK 


More frequently still, the displace- 
ment of one sex by the other is obscured 
by a change in the method of manufac- 
ture, by the substitution of machine work 
for hand work and the growing com- 
plexity of machinery which has gradu- 
ally assumed not only the strength, but 
the skill and ingenuity of men. Monot- 
ony of occupation, of movement of foot 
or hand, monotony of thought which di- 
rects the foot or hand, has been illustrated 
repeatedly in the descriptions of different 
trades. One woman is putting fifty 
hinges a minute through a machine. 
Each second a hinge is lifted out and 
slipped into place, the hand drawn back 
as the machine moves, another hinge lift- 
ed and slipped into place for ten hours 
each working day. Other women spread 
out the tobacco leaves on the suction 
plates, put the half-made bunch in the 
leaf, press the treadle and push the rolled 
stogy aside; spread out another leaf, cut, 
put the bunch in place, press the treadle 
and push aside. Others pack crackers, 
candy, glass, lamps, with quick machine- 
taught, unvarying motions, lifting, wrap- 
ping, putting in place, lifting, wrapping, 
putting in place, for ten hours each day. 
Still others steady the paper in a box- 
covering machine, guide it according to 
the gauge, replace it when the strip runs 
out, guide it according to the gauge. 

Each of the women-employing trades 
illustrates the same fact. This work is 
not creative,—slipping a hinge into place, 
rolling a stogy at a suction table, run- 
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ning a box covering machine, packing 
crackers. It is not merely subsidiary, 
it is stupefying. Work which demands 
nothing of the intelligence, costs the in- 
telligence more than work which de- 
mands too much. Machine-like precis- 
ion and speed tend inevitably toward 
machine-like absence of thought, and the 
operative, herself reduced to an adjunct, 
needs for her single task neither train- 
ing, intelligence, strength, nor skill. 
Profitably the operative may be a woman. _ 
Even when an additional man is em- 
ployed to keep the machine in repair, 
the total outlay for wages and power is 
less than the total outlay for the wages 
of hand-workers and the better material 
which they use. In many industries, 
this change has already taken place. 
The steady increase in the total value 
and quantity of products has in- 
volved growth in the number both of 
men and of women employed, but the 
women have increased in greater propor- 
tion. Work demanding strength, train- 
ing, industrial intelligence or skill, has ” 
remained in the hands of men. Work 
light, simple, mechanical, repetitious, has 
been assigned to women, and the bulk of 
such work has notably increased. 

Labor cost is saved not only by em- 
ploying fewer people, but by payment of 
lower wages to those who remain. One 
paper box factory has reduced its force 
one-half by introducing new covering 
machines. Introducing other machines, 
might reduce its force a third more,—yet 
the output of the factory has steadily in- 
creased. The marking machine has dis- 
pensed with one-half to three-fourths of 
the checkers in four laundries.. In the 
cork factory, new tapering machines are 
being put in; for each of the old ma- 
chines, one operator was necessary, but 
four of the new machines can be tended 
by one girl. Machinery saves the 
strength and lessens the number of em- 
ployes. By thus cheapening the cost of 
the product, it may stimulate demand and 
ultimately result in an actual increase 
both of machines and employes. Ma- 
chinery is also wage-saving. Not only 
are fewer people relative to output em- 
ployed, but the wages, not of skilled, but 
of unskilled labor, are paid to these few.. 
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While in laundry checkrooms or mer- 
cantile houses, the work of women, al- 
though less highly paid, is comparable vo 
that of men, it is not by these instances 
alone that we must estimate the industrial 
processes assigned in general to women. 
Lack of strength and training has limited 
the scope of their work in corerooms. 
In most of the industries to which they 
are admitted, the development first of 
heavy hand-driven or foot-driven ma- 
chines, then of steam and motor-driven 
machines has shifted the emphasis from 
muscular force to nervous endurance. 
While this has increased the proportion 
of women workers, it has tended to as- 
sign to women the simple, unskilled, 
unstimulating labor. 


UNTRAINED WORKERS 


Because women are a changing and 
constantly shifting body of workers, they 
are undesirable apprentices ; they have no 
sooner learned a trade, and gained suff- 
cient dexterity to be useful, than they 
are likely to give up their positions. 
Women are thus shifting first because of 
the expectation of marriage,—a social 
fact connoting industrial dependence,— 
and second because of lack of ambition,— 
a psychological fact resultant from the 
first. Together these facts produce 
among women workers an unprofessional 
attitude, a conscious instability. Since 
for these well recognized reasons, women 
are undesirable apprentices, and it does 
not pay to take them for the greater part 
of a year step by step through the intric- 
acies of a trade, they can be employed 
profitably only at such occupations as 
can be learned in a brief period. They 
may be allowed three to six months in 
which to gain requisite speed, but in most 
cases, the actual operation takes only a 
few weeks to learn. 

Skill, judgment, the way of a ma- 
chine, and the relation of one machine 
to another cannot be learned in three to 
six months. The understanding of 
these things belongs to men who have 
years of working before them. Knowl- 
edge of different processes in the same 
shop, training in the organization of a 
department, have no apparent utility to 
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a woman who hopes not to need em- 
ployment in factory or shop more than 
six or eight years. Therefore to a wo- 
man is given the indefinite repetition of 
one simple operation,—something that 
she can learn readily, and cannot easily 
do wrong, that does not demand a well- 
trained, stable labor force, but rather 
makes possible, shifting, changes, and a 
steady percentage of learners who with- 
out loss to the firm take the places of 
those who pass out. 

Women’s lack of physical strength in- 
terferes to some extent with the opera- 
tion of heavy machinery. Their oppor- 
tunities for employment are still further 
circumscribed by the opposition of men’s 
unions? to ever so slight a concession in 
the interest of the more ambitious wo- 
men who really wish to learn a trade. 
Telegraph operators and press feeders 
admit women on the same terms as men, 
but neither union has succeeded in en- 
forcing the closed shop, or in gaining a 
large following among Pittsburgh wo- 
men workers. The National ‘Stogy 
Makers have barred women from their 
union. The broom makers do not in- 
clude in their union the subsidiary em- 
ployments at which women are engag- 
ed. The coremakers are attempting not 
only to keep women out of their union, 
but to close all union shops against them. 
The bookbinders’ union admits only 
men. All these are unions of skilled 
workmen. Either they include only 
such parts of the trade as are really 
skilled (as the bookbinders whe admit 
only finishers, forwarders and rulers), or 
they include all the workmen at a single 
process (as stogy and coremakers), but 
specifically prohibit the admission of 
women to their union. 

These three conditions,—tack of 
physical strength, opposition from men’s 
unions, and, most important of all, in- 
dustrial instability——have combined to 
assign to women subsidiary processes, 
operations most purely mechanical, most 
steadily repeated, and least in their de- 
mand for judgment or skill. 

Cause and effect in the case of most 


1An exception to this is the United Garment 
Workers of America, who have many women mem- 
bers, and in Pittsburgh have been notably seccess- 
ful. 
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working women, work in a circle. Ex- 
pectation of marriage as a custom- 
ary easy means of support, stunts pro- 
fessional ambition among them, This 
lack of ambition can have no other effect 
than to limit efficiency, and they accept 
the subsidiary, uninteresting and mo- 
notonous occupations. The very char- 
acter of their work in turn lessens their 
interest in it. Without interest, they least 
of all feel themselves integral parts of 
the industry and in consequence as- 
sume no responsibility, affect no loy- 
alty. They do not care to learn, 
opportunity to learn is not given them; 
both are causes and both are ef- 
fects. Women see only a fight for 
place, and very uncertain advantage if 
they gain it; wages are low anyway 
(again both cause and effect of the de- 
pendence on others in part for their sup- 
port). They shift about on the lower 
levels of industry, and only the few, 
through unwonted good fortune, un- 
wonted clearness of vision, break 
through the circle and rise. 

The physical effect of long hours 
under high speed presure is comparable 
to the mental effect of continuous un- 
stimulating work. We cannot afford 
that the work which women do should 
leave them with a deficit in health; and 
neither can we afford that it should leave 
them with a deficit in mental alertness. 
Suggestions have been made for pos- 
sible checks and safeguards against trade 
dangers in order to standardize the 
health of the workers. To standardize 
intelligence is a far more subtle problem, 
but one to be met in part by the newer 
educational ideals. 

Trade training, for women as for men, 
is not wholly an experiment. It has be- 
come to a degree an actuality. By trade 
training is meant not the sort of training 
often most in demand,—class work in 
cooking, dressmaking, and millinery,— 
but class work comparable to that 
of trade trained men, which should de- 
velop in women industrial intelligence 
by teaching them the practice and sig- 
nificance of allied industrial processes. 
To be concrete: Pittsburgh women are 
largely employed in printing and book- 
binding establishments,—but as feeders, 
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not rulers. Why should they not be 
taught the mixing of inks, the filling of 
pens, the management of ruling ma- 


chines, the work of slipping into place | 


one piece of paper after another in 
rhythmic succession? Employed for 
sorting and sizing in broom factories, 
why should they not be taught the dye- 
ing, washing and stacking of corn so 
that they could rise, if they had oppor- 
tunity, to positions of responsibility in 
the sorting department? Employed in 
machine shops and foundries, why 
should they not be taught the principles 
on which sand cores are fashioned? 
In garment factories, why should they 
not be taught to cut out garments as 
well as to run machines, to plan and di- 
rect as well as to execute? In mercan- 
tile trades, why should they not be 


taught the plan of store organization, 


differences in fabrics, the psychology of 
meeting a customer’s needs. It implies 
building on the foundation of women’s 
present occupations to rear a structure 
of wider potential efficiency, of greater 
ambition and more stability. 
not mean merely manual training. It 
does not mean a feminizing of trade 
courses. It means co-operation 


profit by trade training. 


work, and out to uncared for homes, 
adding to the chain of traditional ineffi- 
ciency. 
workers trained in their trades, wages 
would magically rise. The wages of 
trained workers are relatively high to- 
day because the trained are few; were 
there many, their reward would be on a 
different basis. It is claimed, however, 
that were trade training general, one 
reason for the present low wages of 
working women would be removed. 
The advocates of equal pay for equal 
work would have more instances of equal 
work to show, and could with justice de- 
mand for skilled workers what for un- 
skilled workers they cannot now suc- 
cessfully demand. 


It does 


be- 
tween trade schools and manufacturers, — 
resulting through the success of a few 
women in wider opportunity for many. | 
It is not claimed that all women would _ 
Many no doubt 
under any circumstances would tend to— 
move from unskilled work to unskilled 


It is not claimed that were all 
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Meunier: 
The Puddler. 


IN,. PITTSBURGH. 


VALUATIONS PUT ON MEN 


Actual amounts paid as compensation by employers to twenty-seven workmen permanently 
injured in Allegheny County, April, May, June, 1907. 
For loss of an eye, $200, $150, S150, $100; $75; $50; $50, $48, 0, 0, 0. 
‘For loss of an arm, . - $300, 0, 0. 
‘For loss of two fingers, . $100, $100, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. 
‘For loss of leg, We ee hoes. $1755 S150, $100) S55, 0, 
§ [For relative significance of these figures see text that follows. ] 
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A YEAR’S WORK ACCIDENTS AND THEIR 
COST | 


CRYSTAL EASTMAN 


SECRETARY NEW YORK STATE BRANCH, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


I. On December 4, 1906, James Brand,’ a young structural iron worker, employed by 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Company, while passing over a scaffold to get to his work on the 
Walnut Street Bridge, fourteenth ward, Pittsburgh, fell thirty-five feet to the ground 
and was killed. Testimony at the coroner’s inquest brought out that a plank on which 
he stepped broke. The two pieces of the plank were picked up where they had fallen 
beside him. At the broken end of each, the frost and dirt had worked into the wood 
several inches, testifying eloquently to an old crack, a crack of at least two weeks’ 
existence, according to the statements of those who looked at the pieces. Brand had 
nothing to do with the building of the scaffold. 


II. On May i, 1907, Frank Koroshic, a Lithuanian angle-shearman employed by the 
McClintic and Marshall Company, at Rankin, Pa., had finished his work for the day 
and wanted to get some waste with which to clean his hands. He went over to a big 
punching machine like his own. It had a heavy fast-revolving wheel, boxed in with 
iron down to within two or three inches of the floor, to guard the workmen from acci- 
dent. At one corner of the machine, in a hole, was some waste. According to the 
statement of the superintendent, Koroshic got down on his knees and leaning with his 
left hand on the greasy platform, a few inches from the wheel, he reached with his 
right hand for the waste. As he bore his weight on the left hand, it slipped and 
slid into the wheel. In a second his hand was crushed. 


III. In October, 1906, Adam Rogalas, a Russian laborer employed at $1.60 a day by 
the Iron City Tram Elevator Company of Pittsburgh, was sent with two other work- 
men to do some work in an adjoining building, used by the company for storage. On 
the floor above them grain in bags was stored. The supports of the floor gave way and it 
fell. One of the workmen escaped, another was injured, Rogalas was killed. At the 
inquest a building inspector testified that the floor supports were inadequate. This 
Rogalas had a wife, and he had four children, aged ten, six, five, and two; but he had 
no savings. According to Mrs. Rogalas, the claim agent of the company offered to 
settle with her for $400, which she refused. She put her case in the hands of a lawyer 
and suit was entered for $20,000. Mrs. Rogalas got some washing to do; the city poor 
relief gave her $6 worth of groceries a month. She begged at the door of her Catholic 
church Sundays; her sister, with a family of six, did what she could; an occasional $10 
was advanced by her lawyer. In severe winter weather, she was seen with shoes so old 
that her feet were exposed. Six months after the accident another child was born. Her 
case came to trial at the end of the year; the court instructing the jury to return a 
verdict for the defendant. Mrs. Rogalas had lost her case. 


IV. On August 5, 1907, Robert Reeve, a United States postal clerk, was working on a 
car in the Baltimore and Ohio yards in Pittsburgh. The engine to which his car was 
attached collided slightly with another, so that by the jar he was thrown against one 
of the iron hooks on which mail pouches are hung and a bone behind his ear was injured. 
He was four days in the hospital, the charges for which the railroad company paid. 
He did not go back to work for four weeks. During this time his salary was paid in 
full by the government, $83.30, He received in addition $64 from a Mail Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation to which he belonged and paid dues. He settled with the railroad for $250. of 
which his lawyer’s fee was $100. Thus Reeve’s slight injury resulting so far as we 
know in nothing permanent, meant a month’s vacation for him on full pay, with $150 


thrown in. 


It is with reasoned purpose that I be- 
gin this study with four unrelated stories. 
A social investigation is usually under- 
taken in the belief that wrong exists in 
certain relations between individuals, of 
sufficient importance and extent to war- 


iNames of workmen are fictitious. 
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rant concerted interference on the part 
of the community. In these days, before 
one can advocate such interference ef- 
fectually, he must have more than im- 
pressions and a personal conviction. He 
must have facts,—not isolated and unre- 
lated, but facts massed and classified,— 
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statistics. The incidents related above 
are isolated facts; the first two having 
to do with the causes of industrial acci- 
dents, the third and fourth with their eco- 
nomic cost to the workman and his family. 
If adequate investigation reveals that 
most industrial accidents happen because 
the workmen are fools like Frank Koro- 
shic, who reached into danger in spite of 
every precaution taken to protect him, 
then there is no warrant for direct social 
interference in the hope of preventing 
them. If on the other hand, inves- 
tigation reveals that a considerable pro- 
portion of accidents are due to an in- 
sufficient regard for the safety of 
workmen on the part of their employers 
(an illustration of which is given in 
the story of Brand’s death), then social 
interference in some form is justified. 
If, again, investigation of a large num- 
ber of cases shows that the workmen and 
their families do not suffer economically 
from industrial accidents, and that they 
often make money out of injuries as 
Reeve did, then certainly we are not war- 
ranted in interfering between employers 
and employes for the sake of further 


I. WHY INDUSTRIAL 


“So you’ve come to Pittsburgh to study 
accidents, have you?” says the superin- 
tendent, or the claim agent, or the gen- 
eral manager, as the case may be. “Well, 
I’ve been in this business fifteen years 
and I can tell you one thing right now, 
95 per cent of our accidents are due to 
the carelessness of the man that gets hurt. 
Why, you simply wouldn’t believe the 
things they'll do. For instance, I remem- 
ber a man”,—and he goes on to relate 
the most telling incident he knows, to 
prove his assertion. 

This is the almost invariable reaction 
of the Pittsburgh employer and his rep- 
resentatives, to a query about industrial 
accidents. And the statements of such- 
men are the chief source of effective pub- 
lic opinion on the subject in Pittsburgh. 
There are many people, to be sure, who 
view the whole situation through star- 
tling red head lines and whispered tales 
of horror, who believe, for instance, that 


1In later issues of this magazine, Miss Wast- 
man will present studies of accidents in specific 


industries: steel, mining, railroading, etc. 
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protecting the rights of the latter. But 
if investigation shows that the majority 
of industrial accidents result in serious 
deprivation to the workers’ families, 
as in the Rogalas family, then, unless we 
have proved that the great majority of 
these accidents are due to the conscious 


fault of the workers, we shall be war- ~ 


ranted in advocating legislative interfer- 


ence to adjust more wisely the economic - 


burden entailed by them. 

The present study thus divides itself 
into these two closely related parts; its 
purpose is to determine: (1) In the cases 
studied what are the indications as to the 
location of responsibility; (2) What ma- 
terial loss and deprivation resulted to 
the injured workmen and their families. 
And, we.must bear in mind _ that 
in a further way these are not two 
distinct questions, each to be decided 
without consideration of the other. We 
must ask: “What is the practical ef- 
fect of the distribution of this economic 
loss upon the prevention of accidents? 
Is it calculated to encourage the greatest 
care on the part of all to lessen death 
and injury?” 


ACCIDENTS HAPPEN’ 


numbers of men are burned up in fur- 
naces every year, the story of whose 
death never gets beyond the mill. There 
are also thousands of people, including 
most of the working men themselves, 
who think about each accident as a dis- 
tinct and separate incident, without gen- 
eralizing or drawing conclusions. Neither 
of these groups, however, forms an ef- 
fectual element in public opinion; one 
is hysterical, the other inarticulate. Most 
of the men in the community whose 
opinions count have made up their minds 
about this accident question, from what 
they have heard employers, superintend- 
ents, casualty managers, say. In other 
words, they believe that 95 per cent of 
the accidents are due to the carelessness 
of the men. Those emphatic, reiterated 
assertions, those tales of recklessness 
often repeated, have grown into a solid, 
inert mass of public opinion among busi- 
ness and professional men in the com- 
munity,—a heap of unreasoned convic- 
tion which must be stirred and scattered, 
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if Pittsburgh is to face intelligently its 
industrial accident problem. 

The gravity of this problem it is hard- 
ly necessary to point out. In the year 
just preceding the recent financial de- 
pression, when industrial activity was at 
its height, that is, from July 1, 1906, to 
June 30, 1907, 526 men were killed in 
Allegheny county by work accidents. 
During the same year the hospitals of 
the county received over 2,000! men in- 
jured in such accidents. It is impossible 
to state with any accuracy what was the 
total number of non-fatal injuries dur- 
ing the year, for of those cases 
which are not sent to.the hospital, there 
is no available record. All the large com- 
panies and many of the smaller ones 
keep complete reports of every accident, 
but these are not open to the public. 

But, even were it possible to make an 
accurate estimate of the injuries of a 
year, it would be of little value; a scratch- 
ed finger and a lost leg cannot be counted 
together, if you desire to reach any use- 
ful truth in the sum. It is better not to 
attempt to estimate the total number of 
injuries in a year, but to concentrate our 
attention on the permanent loss of health 
and power, involved in those 2,000 in- 
juries we are sure of. 

First we must know the trail of lasting 
miseries which such accidents leave be- 
hind. In 294 out of the 509 non-fatal 
accident cases of which we have record, 
it has been possible to learn the nature 
and extent of the injury. 127 of the 
men escaped without permanent injury, 
QI sustained what we have called a slight 
permanent injury,—for instance, a lame 
leg, arm, foot, hand or back, not seri- 
ous enough to disable a man; the loss of 
a finger, the slight impairment of sight 
or hearing, and other miscellaneous in- 
juries. 75 men, (25.5 per cent) suffered 
what we have called serious permanent 
injury. Lest there should be doubt as 


1This figure is based on a study of the hos- 
pital records for three months of the year (April, 
May and June), during which period 509 such cases 
were received. This, of course, excludes those 
who died as a result of their injuries, those who 
were sent to the hospital only for dressing and 
did not remain over night, and those injured out- 
side the county. The representative character of 
these months is such that, while there is not space 
to go into it here, I am in a position to defend the 
estimate of 2,000 for the year, and the application 
to this estimate of the proportions is true of the 
cases for three months. 
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to what is meant here by “serious,” we 
will state exactly what these injuries 
were. 7 men lost a leg. 16 men were 
hopelessly crippled in one or both legs, 
I lost a foot, and 2 lost half a foot. 5 
men lost an arm. 3 lost a hand, 10 lost 
two or more fingers, 2 have a crippled 
left arm, 3 a crippled right arm, and 2 
have two useless arms. 11 men have lost 
an eye, and 3 others damaged the sight 
of both eyes. There are 2 men with a 
crippled back, 2 with internal injuries, 
I partially paralyzed, 1 feebleminded, 
and 2 striken with the weakness of old 
age while still in their prime. Finally 
there are 3 men suffering from a com- 
bination of permanent injuries. One man 
has a rupture and a crippled foot; an- 
other the left leg crippled, and the right 
foot gone; the third an arm and leg gone. 
These 75 are the wrecks out of 294 hos- 
pital cases. 

Apply these proportions to the 2,000 
hospital cases for the year and we have 
the Pittsburgh District sending out from 
its mills, railroad yards, factories and 
mines every year, 50 one-legged men; 
100 hopeless cripples walking with crutch 
or cane for the rest of their lives; 40 
men with a twisted useless arm; 30 men 
with an empty sleeve; 27 men with 
but one hand; 60 with half a hand gone; 
75 one-eyed men, etc. 

526 men dead, does not necessarily 
mean 526 human tragedies. We all know 
men who would give more happiness by 
dying than they ever gave by living. 
But 517 mutilated men ;—here there can 
be no doubt. And time goes 
on. There is no respite. Each year turns 
them out as surely as the mills run full 
and the railroads prosper,—as sure as 
times are “good.” In five years there 
would be 2,585. Ten years would make 
5,170,—enough to make a little city of 
cripples,—a number noticeable even 
among Greater Pittsburgh’s 600,000. It 
is no wonder that for a stranger Pitts- 
burgh’s streets are sad. 

This steady march of injury and death 
means suffering, grief, misery, bitter- 
ness, thwarted hopes, incalculable. These 
things cannot be reckoned, they must be 
felt. But there is a loss of youth and 
strength and wealth-producing power 
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involved in those 500 yearly deaths, 
and in those 2,000 yearly injuries 
which’ can be set forth in _ fig- 
ures. It is a direct loss to the 
community of which these workers were 
a part, and it will be worth the while 
of that community to notice it. 

From the point of view of social wel- 
fare, the gravest feature of the situation 
is that the men who are being killed in 
industry are young men. 84 per cent of 
the men in the year’s list of deaths were 
not over forty. 58 per cent were not 
over thirty. 


TABLE I. 
AGP OF WAGE BARNERS KILLED IN INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENTS IN ALLEGHENY COUN- 
TY, PENN., JULY 1, 1906,—JUNE 30, 1907. 


ge. No. Per Cent. 
nde arenes eco BD Oe eharersietereveneete 16% 
DUBLO TOON reseicsstacalsre ts DA Devouene o: ecneters ase 42% 
BUsto 40m Picco wecs ars MISiSige beacate aes sneer terete 26% 
Crise 2) aaa co oomos SO2 en ecctee ate ones 16% 
Ota ses 7 cesrers tie 526 100% 


an idea that it is the common foreign 
laborers and not the American workmen 
who are being killed and injured in such 
numbers every year. Whether or not 
there is any moral comfort in this idea 
it must be abandoned; 228 or 42.5 per 
cent of the men killed during the year 
were American born. 


TABLE II. 


526 WAGE EARNERS KILLED IN INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIES 
AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH. 


7-—- COUNTRY OF BIRTH -—-— 


s b n 
7 b q 
INDUSTRIES §& ¢ 28 ~ 8 2 eas 
IN WHIC'H co) dope east a gp Be ro 
EMPLOYED & @ go 2 € £ 28 258 
ral o 3 
qf 4 <5 2°18) 6 65638 
Steel 
mawufacture 195 51 117 #+10 #9 4 2 2 
Railroading 125 89 1S 2. 3 2 2 2 
Mining ape a 8L 18 2 1 2 0 
Otherindustries 135 74 28 #19 4 5 9 1 
Total ° 626 228 189 59 18 12 15 5 


It is a mistake, also, to suppose that it 
is the cheap, unskilled, labor which suf- 
fers most from industrial accidents. In 
the Pittsburgh District, generally speak- 
ing $1.60 a day, or $9.60 a week is good 
pay for common labor. Only 16 per cent 
of the men killed during the year (whose 
earnings were ascertainable) were in this 
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class of labor. Including those men in 
the steel mills who work seven days a 


TABLE III. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN KILLED IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Weekly Earnings No. Per Cent. 
Under SLOW eee eent TA DP ele Ne Sasi 16% 
$10.00—11.99 ....... TLS peer 16% 
$12.00—14.99 ....... SO AdG ste ete 20% 
$15.00—19:99 ......'. Livin, Wr casa Atha aekees 36% 
$20:00—29.99 .....+- DE Pe acta h 10% 
$30.00 or over....... L, tet aes 2% 
Totals sacewes is 928 440 (4) 100% 


()In 86 cases earnings could not be ascertained. 


week for $1.65 a day, making a weekly 
wage of $11.55, we have but 32 per cent 
unskilled. 

There is no bright side to this situa- 
tion. By industrial accidents, Alle- 
gheny county loses more than 500 work- 
men every year,—nearly half of whom 
are American born, 70 per cent of whom 
are workers of skill and training, and 60 
per cent of whom have not yet reached 
the prime of their working life. . Youth, 
skill, strength,—in a word, human power, 
is what we are losing. 

Is this loss a waste? This is a ques- 
tion which Pittsburgh and every indus- 
trial district must take time to study. If 
it is merely an inevitable loss in the 
course of industry, then it is something 
to grieve over and forget. If it is partly, 
or half, or largely, an unnecessary loss,— 
a waste of youth and skill and strength, 
—then it is something to fight about and 
not forget. 

One cannot read the records of 526 
industrial accident inquests, without be- 
ginning to group them in one’s mind ac- 
cording to the personal equations enter- 
ing into their causes. On the groupings 
which thus naturally suggested them- 
selves I have based this analysis?. 
accidents were studied first of all from 
the statements of those who testified at 
the inquest. These coroner’s records, it 
is true, are as a rule meager, sometimes 
illegible, and almost never clear and 
satisfactory in detail. The _ testi- 
mony, moreover, has a decided ten- 
dency to lean to one side. 

1In this analysis, fatal accidents only are used 
because the evidence in ‘regard to injuries was in 
most cases only that of the injured. An exhaus- 
tive study of injury cases might reveal other as- 


pects of responsibility and of carelessness, and 
might lead to other proportions as to cause. 
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witnesses are employes of the com- 
pany, including almost always the su- 
perior of the man killed. His chief in- 
terest is naturally to clear himself of all 
implication, and secondly to clear his em- 
ployer. The easiest and safest way of 
accomplishing these ends is to blame the 
dead man. The same motives, in per- 
haps lesser degree, are with the fellow 
workmen who testify. This version of 
the accident, however, we were able to 
.supplement and modify in many cases by 
what was learned in visiting the case, 
from witnesses, or privately from fellow 
workmen. JT inally an effort was made 
to compare these accounts of the acci- 
dent with the employer’s record of it, 
or to get from him a written statement 
of the nature and cause of the accident. 
Such information was secured in 191 
cases. 

On the evidence obtained from all 
these sources this table of responsibilities 
is based. It is not a tabulation of proved 
conclusions, but of indications. When- 
ever in any of the versions of the acci- 
dent, some responsibility is indicated, 
that indication is included in the tabula- 
tion. 
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ployer and those attributable to the su- 
perintendent or foreman, a rather sharp 
and arbitrary line was necessarily drawn. 
If the accident was due to some defective 
condition in the working plan or appli- 
ances, the furnishing of insufficient or 
inadequate material, etc., it was checked 
in the “employer” column. But if the 
accident was due to some special failure 
in superintendence, as for instance, plac- 
ing ignorant men in dangerous positions, 
failure to warn, mistaken and dangerous 
orders, then it was credited, not against 
the employer, but against the superin- 
tendent or foreman. 


THE INEVITABLE ACCIDENTS 


This table has at least a*certain nega- 
tive usefulness in disproving conclusively 
the statement that 95 per cent of the in- 
dustrial accidents are due to the careless- 
ness of the workmen. For 28 per cent 
of the year’s fatal accidents according 
to all the evidence attainable, no one is 
to be blamed. The fatalities in this last 
group would commonly be called un- 
avoidable. In this class we have placed 
the two great furnace explosions at the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Works, one in 


. 


TABLE IV.—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT FATALITIES CLASSIFIED BY EMPLOYMENT 
AND BY RESPONSIBILITY. 


Cases in which indications attribute responsibility 
Industries in which accident 
SSrurTes Tovictim To fellow To To To none 
workmen foremen, etc. employer of these | 
Steel manufacture.........-..006- 45 28 16 48 52 
Sa ORG oe cacao een aus is 68 010 16 12 9 82 22 
NS Gdes.c edb psd tsddetan tas dais 81 5 11 14 25 
PCOS RUT OR ues pe aug oe aw ine a 40 11 13 53 18 
PEE ETI EI TOS ia 6 sia onion manne er nnd 132 56 49 - 147 1i7 
Percentave of total fatalities 
COUMOCLOM sovinvadenagsadgneawe's 82.19% 13.65% 11.95% 85.85% 28.54% 


An accident is checked up against the 
victim of it, if his act or omission in 
any way contributed to it, whether it 
was due to his carelessness, ignorance or 
any other failing. The same rule is fol- 
lowed in the “fellow workmen” column. 
Between accidents attributable to the em- 


(@) Only 410 fatalities out of 526 are included in 
this table; in 116 cases it was not possible to se- 
cure any evidence with regard to cause of acci- 
dent. The number of “indications” of course ex- 
ceeds the number of fatalities. 


January and one in May, in which alto- 
gether 19 men were killed. Those whose 
testimony was available exonerated all 
concerned from responsibility for these 
two explosions. Here, too, belong most 
of the cases of asphyxiation by furnace 
gas. There was the death of Tony 
D’Enardo, for instance, an Italian seven- 


1In two or three of these cases an outside person 
might have been to blame, as for instance in the 
ease of a messenger boy killed in a street car 
collision, 
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teen years in America, who was a general 
handy man around the old style furnaces 
at the Schoenberger Plant of the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company. One day 
a man up on top of a furnace putting 
in a new gauge rod called down to Tony 
that he was “feeling gas.” Tony hur- 
ried up in the elevator to relieve him. 
When he got there the man was almost 
overcome. In an effort to get hold of 
him and pull him down to a place of 
safety, Tony himself was overcome by 
gas, fell into the bell of the furnace, and 
was burned to death. The other man was 
saved. We came across two or three 
such tales of heroism in the coroner’s 
dusty files. 

In this class too come many of the 
commonest mining  accidents,—those 
caused by a fall of slate. Often such an 
accident can be avoided by careful post- 
ing, but in many inquests all who testi- 
fied said that the roof had been well 
posted. 

Many of the everyday accidents of 
railroading belong in this class also. One 
brakemen fell between two cars and was 
run over because his brake club slipped 
and he lost his balance. Another, who 
was making a coupling on a trestle one 
winter night, slipped on the ice and fell 
through. 

In the steel mills, accidents of this kind 
are also frequent. In the building and 
repair of furnaces, overhead cranes, etc., 
there is occasion for men to work at a 
great height. Sometimes they can be pro- 
tected by railings and sometimes they can- 
not. One man fell while he was putting up 
railing. Another was one of fifteen 
men working on a swinging scaffold 
inside a furnace. They were prying off 
the brick lining with crowbars. A big 
chunk of brick came off suddenly, and 
struck the scaffold with such force that 
the man was knocked off and killed. In 
another case a man was standing on a 
pile of wire coils throwing down bundles 
of wire to men below. The vibration 
set up caused another pile of coils next 
to the one he was standing on to fall. 
It was three feet higher and fell his way. 
He was buried under thirty bundles of 
wire. For this story we have the fore- 
man’s statement. There is no sugges- 
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tion that anyone was at fault or care- 
less, or that this was not the regular way 
to get the bundles down. 

A mule-driver in a mine got down to 
change a switch; his light went out; in 
the darkness he was knocked down and 
killed by the mules. A teamster, stand- 
ing on a heavy load of machinery, and 
driving out of the factory, bent down to 
escape the top of the gateway; as he 
did so, some piece of iron under him 
slipped; he lost his balance, fell to the 
ground, and was run over. A man of 
all work, was up on a ladder painting 
somebody’s old house; the cornice 
against which the ladder leaned gave 
way; the painter jumped to save himself 
and was picked up unconscious, with one 
leg broken and one foot smashed. One 
by one, here and there throughout the 
country, these dreary things are happen- 
ing. 

There is little use lingering on this 
class of accidents. One cannot point to 
any very immediate hope of prevention. 
Safer ways of doing many things will in 
time be devised, but there will always be 
dangerous trades. My purpose in dwell- 
ing just here upon these accidents, is to 
make it clear that since 26 per cent of 
the fatalities are of this “unavoidable” 
kind, it cannot be true that 95 per cent 


are due to the carelessness of the men 
killed. 


IGNORANCE, YOUTH, UNFITNESS 


In fact, considering all the evidence 
available, we had indications of ‘the vic- 
tim’s responsibility in only 32 per cent 
of these fatalities. And even this 32 
per cent demand analysis. They repre- 
sent not just “carelessness” as we com- 
monly use the word, but a long list of 
human weaknesses, some common to us 
all, some resulting from special environ- 
ment ;—some for which the man himself 
is not responsible, some for which he is 
responsible. 

Ignorance covers a large share of these 
cases, the ignorance of young boys,—the 
ignorance of those who are “green” at 
their job,—the ignorance of the tongue- 
tied alien, who finds himself for the first 
time a part of swift and mighty process- 
es. In 22 out of 132 deaths in which 
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the victim can be held accountable, he 
was “green.” One was on his first 
night’s work in a mill; one had been at 
his work four hours; another three days; 
8, less than a month; 4, less than two 
months; 7, less than six months. Nearly 
all these men were foreigners and 8 of 
them had been among English-speaking 
people less than one year. 

For example, in several cases, where 
a miner was killed by a fall of slate, the 
evidence indicated that not enough posts 
had been used. In four such cases the 
man killed was a “greener”; one had 
worked in a mine but two months. Gar- 
bia Lubitch, a Hungarian, who had been 
in America but five months, was set to 
work by himself digging a ditch which 
was to go underneath the railroad tracks 
ina mill yard. He was working between 
the ties when a train backed down with- 
out warning and ran over him. A fore- 
man had told him in English to work at 
the side. Tomas Korenz, a Slav, who 
had worked as a trestle-laborer for four- 
teen days, and could speak no English, 
was sent with three of his countrymen to 
do some work underneath a car. Later, 
as a switching engine was about to couple 
on to the cars on this track, a brakeman 
was sent to warn any men who might 
be underneath. The three who could un- 
derstand, hurried out from under the 
car, forgetting to explain the warning 
to Korenz. The brakeman, thinking that 
all was safe, signalled to the engineer to 
come ahead. Korenz was killed. 

In such pitiful stories we cannot con- 
demn the unfortunate man who is killed; 
we do not hold an infant responsible for 
its weakness, nor a dog for its inability 
to speak. 

Thirteen of the 132 who were in a 
measure responsible for their own deaths 
were not men but boys. A _ fourteen- 
year-old assistant chemist was run over 
by an engine in the yards of a steel mill 
at night. A thirteen-year-old boy tried 
to pull up a freight elevator because one 
of the girls in the shop asked him if he 
could. It came up suddenly and fast, 
and struck him while he was leaning 
over. Two sixteen-year-old boys were 
killed while meddling with elevators. A 
newly landed Croatian lad of seventeen 
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was fooling with a switch with his wet 
gloves on, watching the sparks fly. He 
touched it once too often and was killed. 

In all these cases it could be said that 
there was no excuse. There was a path 
outside the tracks where the little chem- 
ist should have walked. The Croatian 
had been warned to keep away from the 
switch. The others had no business try- 
ing to run the elevators. It is all true, 
but they were children. We are too apt 
to think that one who is a laborer must 
be grown up. One might expect that 
ten hours a day would take the nonsense 
out of any boy, but it doesn’t. These 
very boys, who are full of mischief and 
daring in dangerous workshops, the boys 
who get hurt, are first cousins to the boys 
who, notwithstanding all the trouble they 
make, are most prized and most loved in 
the school room. 

Two boys were killed in the Home- 
stead steel works while they were asleep. 
Both accidents happened at 1.30 in the 
morning. One boy was a “pull-up,” fif- 
teen years old, who had been working 
eight hours of a thirteen-hour night turn. 
He had a few minutes to rest, and went 
back of the furnace to lie down in a 
wheelbarrow. While sleeping there he 
was struck and killed by the extending 
arm of a ladle, which the crane man was 
bringing back to the pit. The other was 
an eighteen-year-old “hook-on” who after 
seven hours of his working night, climb- 
ed into a buggy and went to sleep. The 
craneman, not knowing this, lowered an 
iron bucket on the buggy and killed him. 

Many kinds of carelessness which we 
should heartily condemn in a grown man, 
must be expected in a boy. For this 
reason we must class these 13 cases with 
the 22 cases of ignorance. A boy can- 
not be blamed for being a boy any more 
than a foreigner can be blamed for being 
a foreigner. The hope of preventing 
such accidents lies possibly in restricting 
the employment of boys and ignorant for- 
eigners in such work,—possibly. in more 
adequate superintendence of their work. 

Next there were 12 deaths due to a 
condition on the part of the man killed 
over which he had no immediate control. 
A repairman climbing to a high place, 
became suddenly dizzy, and fell, although 
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there was a railing to protect him. <A 
young lineman, with a weak heart, was 
electrocuted, by taking hold of a wire 
supposed to be dead, but which had cross- 
ed another wire carrying 250 volts,—not 
enough to kill an ordinary man. A 
brakeman was run down in the yards, 
because of slight deafness. One man, 
afflicted with epilepsy, fell in a fit upon 
a steam exhaust and inhaled steam until 
he died. Here it might be said with an 
air of finality, “While these men were 
not immediately responsible, they were 
responsible for selecting occupations for 
which they were unfit.” Are we sure 
that they were responsible? Reynolds, 
the epileptic, for instance, had a wife and 
four little girls under fourteen. Once 
before, he had fallen from a crane and 
crippled his foot. Soon after he came 
back to work, he was found lying on the 
railroad track just outside the works. 
After this he was discharged, but he 
came back and begged for work, and was 
finally taken on again, to do brass filing 
for a few months until he could find 
something else to do. It was in an effort 
to hide his weakness that he met death, 
for when he felt the seizure coming on, 
he got up quickly and went through a 
door to a place where no one could see 
him. It was there that he fell upon the 
steam exhaust. 

Such men as these are seldom in a po- 
sition to choose an occupation suited to 
their handicap. Society might do well 
to protect them by a law requiring certain 
physical standards to be reached by all 
those who seek employment in dangerous 
trades. 

In 8 cases of the 132, there is evidence 
that intoxication was the cause of death. 
In 2 of these, the evidence is very slight. 
In the others it is convincing: a river 
watchman found drowned, with an emp- 
ty whiskey bottle in his pocket; a drunk- 
en teamster who fell out of his wagon,— 
a brakeman on a steel company rail- 
road, who came to his work intoxicated, 
tried to get on a moving train, and fell 
under the wheels,—etc. There is noth- 
ing new to be said about such cases, ex- 
cept they are rare ;—8 out of 410 fatali- 
ties,—less than 2 per cent, in which there 
is any indication that the drunkenness of 
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the man killed caused his death. 

We have now covered 47 of the 132 
fatalities, which would be put down upon 
the average employer’s record as “due 
to carelessness.” We find that in 22 
cases the “carelessness” is ignorance; in 
13 cases it is youth; in 4 cases it is physi- 
cal weakness; in 8 cases it is drunken- 
ness. We are left with 85 cases,—a large 
number,—in which there is indication, 
strictly speaking, of “carelessness” in one 
of its many dictionary meanings. Still, 
for an intelligent understanding of indus- 
trial accidents, we must not leave these 
85 cases side by side. 


THE HEEDLESS: THE INATTENTIVE 


Webster gives us, among many syn- 
onyms for “careless”, these three, which 
I select to help us in understanding the 
problem of the careless workman: (1) 
“heedless”, (2) “inattentive”, (3) “rash.” 

Carelessness of the first kind we will 
dwell on but briefly. It is exasperating 
and hopeless, but fortunately rare. 
Koroshic, who appeared in the second 
story of the introduction, is our best ex- 
ample. A similar case was that of an 
Italian, Domenico Regreto, who had been 
digging a ditch in the yards of the West- 
inghouse Machine Works. Late in the 
afternoon, when it was getting dark, he 
wanted to rest awhile. He sat down on 
a car track and leaned up against a car. 
An engine came, pushing along some cars 
to couple on to the one against which he 
was leaning. The conductor saw Re- 
greto, but too late, and when the cars 
bumped, of course he was killed. This 
man had worked for two years about 
these yards. “Heedless” is too mild a 
word; this is the heedlessness of a fool, 
—perhaps the dull indifference of a de- 
generate. 

Some employers claim that many of 
their workmen are of this type, but the 
stories of the 800 accidents we have con- 
sidered do not bear them out in this opin- 
ion. Nor is it likely that the record of 
American industries for speed, efficiency, 
and output, could have been won with 
any considerable proportion of such 
workmen. A larger proportion of these 
“careless” cases, according to my inter- 
pretation of them, belong under “inat- 
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tentive.” It may strike the reader at 
first that there is no difference between 
this word and “heedless”, and perhaps 
there is none. But these divisions will 
serve to demonstrate that the whole story 
is not told when we say that a man was 
“careless.” They are at least a begin- 
ning toward clear thinking on this sub- 
ject. 

To illustrate my distinction: No sane 
man would describe in the same terms 
the Italian who took his rest against the 
company’s rolling stock, and a_brake- 
man who was struck in the night by a 
piece of overhanging bridge construc- 
tion, about which the engineer had ear- 
lier warned him, or a rigger who was 
struck in the breast by a heavy roll 
swinging from a crane, which he might 
have escaped if he had stepped aside 
more quickly. 

In steel mills, for instance, an alert 
mind is the first requirement for safety. 
Even a visitor, who has no concern in 
what is going on, must keep a lively at- 
tention upon his surroundings. With 
those who are doing the work, this atten- 
tion is bound to be secondary and inci- 
dental, but, to insure their safety, it must 
be constant and keen. Human powers 
of attention are naturally limited in at 
least two ways; we can give our atten- 
tion to but a limited number of things at 
a time, and we can give our attention to 
any one thing but for a limited time. 
And in the condition and environment 
of these in “dangerous occupations”, 
there are often influences working to 
loosen the powers of attention. The 
speed and intensity of the work, the heat 
and noise of the working place, the 
weariness of the workers,—all these 
things tend to numb the faculties most 
needed for protection. 


THE RECKLESS WORKMAN 


Between inattention and recklessness 
there is a wider and more easily appreci- 
ated distinction. Neither kind of care- 
lessness so far described, is of the same 
nature as that of a brakeman, who always 
stands in the middle of the track, to 
board an approaching yard engine al- 
though he knows there is a safer way ; or 
that of the machinist, who throws a belt 
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on without slowing down the shaft. Such 
acts as these are rash,—the conscious tak- 
ing of unnecessary risks. There was a 
flagman, for instance, who started to run 
between two cars to give a signal; the 
cars came together and. crushed him. 
Paul Maczko, a Slav, who was in a hurry 
to get some tools, ran between rolls and 
roll table in a steel mill; a red hot rail 
shot out of the rolls just in time to strike 
him. A fireman, who was late, ran up 
on a trestle to catch his train, missed it 
and fell. 

There is undoubtedly much of this 
spontaneous __ recklessness, _ especially 
among railroaders and structural iron- 
workers, but few accidents result from it. 
A trapeze performer does his act a thou- 
sand times without missing. Through 
the demands of their profession, the yard 
brakeman and the housesmith acquire the 
same accurate discernment of distances, 
the same perfection of muscular co-ordi- 
nation and control. 

But another kind of recklessness, more 
deliberate than impulsive, often results in 
accidents. A millwright and his helper 
were repairing a broken cable on a cool- 
ing bed. The machinery which operated 
the rolls was started up by a leverman 
who did not know they were repairing, 
and both were killed. One would say 
that the millwright could have avoided 
this accident by warning every one con- 
cerned that he was going to work on the 
cooling bed. 

Joseph Karlick, a Hungarian carpen- 
ter, was putting up a guard rail and plat- 
form under some shafting. His coat 
caught in a set screw and he was car- 
ried around the wheel and killed. Kar- 
lick was an experienced man, and, if he 
had requested it, the wheel would have 
been stopped. 

Henry Powell and several other men 
were piling up iron plates with the use 
of an electric crane. Regular blocks 
were provided for separating the plates, 
but as these were outside and the men 
were “in a rush”, they used some 
castings which were at hand. Powell 
went in between two piles to unhook the 


1This case is a very good example of those acci- 


dents for which both employer and victim are re- 


sponsible. The Pennsylvania factory law requires 
that all set screws shall be covered. 
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crane chain from the last load of plates. 
A casting broke and allowed one of the 
piles to topple over and crush him. 

The deliberate failure to take a pre- 
caution, illustrated by the latter group of 
cases, is a kind of recklessness in which 
the chief element is haste. With the 
spontaneous, impulsive kind of reckless- 
ness, illustrated by the first group of 
cases, the moving spirit is daring, “tak- 
ing chances,” the gambling instinct. In 
almost all reckless acts connected with 
work, however, both these elements are 
present. There is some ease or time- 
saving secured by almost every risk that 
workmen willingly take. 


TAKING CHANCES AND SAVING TIME 


Let us look into the origin and mean- 
ing of these two elements in recklessness. 
To begin with, the typical railroaders and 
structural workers of to-day were boys 
only yesterday,—boys with a more than 
ordinary love of risk and daring, else 
they could not have become what they 
are. The law of the “survival of the 
fittest” prevails without hindrance in 
these dangerous trades. Take such a 
boy, then, and put him to work in an 
environment of constant danger. At 
first he is afraid, but the necessities of 
the work, as well as his temperament, 
help him to conquer this fear. As he 
loses the fear, he acquires the reckless- 
ness. This is natural, inevitable. I 
once asked a yard master of twenty years’ 
railroading experience, whether he was 
afraid when he first went on the road. 
He said, “I never shall forget the first 
night I was on. I was only seventeen 
then, and I was afraid every time I went 
to do anything, though I never let on that 
I was. This lasted for about a week 
with me. Then I began to get over it. 
Now I never think of the danger. I 
don’t feel any different about going to 
work in the yards than I would about 
working around the place, here. 

“Every man who starts in railroading 
has a fear at the beginning. Sometimes 
it lasts a few weeks. Sometimes he is al- 
ways afraid, no matter how many years 
he is on the road. Such a man _ will 
never become a practical railroader, 
though, even if he has forty years’ expe- 
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rience. With the average, I should say, 
the fear lasts about a month.” 

And this man told me,—as did almost 
every railroader I met,—that, although 
he knew it was safer to get on a car or 
engine at the side, he always stood in the 
middle of the track, himself. “Why,” 
he said, ‘one reason we do it is because 
it’s easy and simple and takes less effort 
than getting on at the side. You just 
put your foot on the run-board and the 
force of the car coming toward you 
throws you right up on.” 

There is no puzzle about this reckless- 
ness among brakemen nor about any sim- 
ilar recklessness. If a hundred times a 


‘ day we require a man to take necessary 


risks, it is not in reason to expect him to 
stop there and never take an unneces- 
sary risk. 

The reckless workman, then, is a man 
whose naturally daring temper has been 
selected, and then encouraged and ac- 
centuated by an occupation involving con- 
stant risk. 


But we have said that there is almost’ 


always another element in recklessness, 
—a desire to save time and avoid effort. 
This is an even more common human 
tendency. None of us will take the slow, 
hard, safe, way of doing a thing if there 
is a quick, easy way which is not too dan- 
gerous. But this universal tendency is 
heightened in workshops. Sometimes, 
as in piece work, it is encouraged by the 
worker’s direct financial interest in the 
output. Oftener it is intensified by the 
pressure and speed at which the whole 
plant is run, which is an expression of 
the employer’s direct financial interest in 
the output. One of the older and wiser 
mill superintendents in the Pittsburgh 
District told me that the one greatest 
cause of danger in the steel mills is the 
tremendous rush of the work. “In the 
English mills,” he said, “they begin to 
work about 6, stop at 8.30 for forty-five 
minutes for the men to get breakfast; 
stop again at 1 for an hour for the men 
to get dinner, and stop again at 5.30 for 
half an hour. At these periods every- 
thing stops. 
This is the reason why the English mills 
do not produce as much steel in the same 
length of time as the American mills. 
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The machinery is quiet. 
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Here the machinery never stops. An- 
other shift is always ready and waiting 
to step into the place of the shift that is 
leaving. Not a moment is lost. If a 
mill stops three minutes for repairs or 
for any other cause, a detailed report of 
this must be made by the men in charge. 
If this happens two or three times under 
one man, the matter will be taken up 
with a question as to his efficiency. Un- 
der this kind of a drive, how can any- 
body be careful?” 

When we read, then, of a man who 
went up to make repairs without stop- 
ping the crane, or of a man who tried to 
throw a belt on without slowing down 
the shaft, we must not lay the resulting 
accident unquestioningly to his own per- 
sonal, ill-considered haste. Perhaps he 
was but a part of a great machine, which 
was going too fast for safety. Every 
man in the process must keep up to the 
pace of the whole. He can no more go 
his own gait than a spoke in a wheel can 
go its own gait. 

We have now completed our analysis 
of those accidents which are commonly 
spoken of as due to the “carelessness of 
the man injured.” Instead of 95 per 
cent, we find that only 32 per cent of the 
fatal accidents can be laid to the respon- 
sibility of the victims. And dissecting 
this 32 per cent, we find 11 per cent 
not due to carelessness, strictly speak- 
ing, but to ignorance (5 per cent), to 
youth (3 per cent), to physical weak- 
ness (I per cent), and to drunkenness (2 
per cent). This leaves us of the fatali- 
ties but 21 per cent actually due to care- 
lessness. A study of this 21 per cent of 
men whose deaths were due, wholly or 
partly to their own carelessness, reveals 
that some of these men were heedless, 
some inattentive, and some rash. 

For the heedless ones we make no de- 
fence. For the inattentive we claim 
that human powers of attention, univer- 
sally limited, are in their case further 
limited by the conditions under which the 
work is done,—-long hours, heat, noise, 
intense speed. For the reckless ones we 
claim that the leaning toward reckless- 
ness which is in the best of us, is in their 
case encouraged and inevitably increased 
by an occupation involving constant risk, 
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that recklessness is part of the trade. 
Not all accidents due to inattention and 
recklessness can be thus defended; but 
speaking generally, these two kinds of 
carelessness cannot fairly be called faults 
of the workman. So long as dangerous 
trades are carried on as they are to-day, 
a majority of such accidents must be 
classed as unavoidable. 


PART PLAYED BY FELLOW WORKMEN 


Those accidents which involve the re- 
sponsibility of a fellow workman of the 
man who is hurt, are subject to a sim- 
ilar classification. Of 24 out of 377 acci- 
dents some act or omission on the part 
of fellow workmen was the sole cause. 
Several of these were cases of ignorance 
or incompetence. For instance, William 
Wintors, crane operator at Dillworth and 
Porter’s, ran his crane into an open 
switch and it fell to the ground; the 
switch had been left open through the 
mistake of a foreigner who didn’t un- 
derstand English. In the other cases we 
find some one of the three forms of care- 
lessness. Five men were run over be- 
cause an engineer or fireman failed to 
give warning with whistle or bell. A 
train clerk was killed because an engin- 
eer started before he had received the 
signal. Adam Yaworski was crushed by 
a scrap box, which slipped from the 
crane chains because it had been improp- 
erly fastened by a fellow workman. A 
careless craneman allowed his empty 
crane hooks to hang too low; he also 
forgot to give any warning to the men 
below. As a result one of the big iron 
hooks struck Julian Romanofski in the 
back of his head, killing him instantly. 

Quite often an accident results from a 
lack of co-operation; a failure on the 
part of both the man hurt and a fellow 
workman. Thus it was with the death 
of Bogata. He was oiling one of those 
great collapsible iron ore buckets. The 
craneman, not knowing he was there, 
started to manipulate the bucket, and Bo- 
gata was crushed. Both men had failed 
in care. The oiler should have let the 
craneman know he was oiling, and the 
craneman should have let the oiler know 
he was about to move the bucket. 
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In the carelessness of fellow workmen 
we find the same elements in about the 
same  proportions,—ignorance, youth, 
weakness, drunkenness, heedlessness, in- 
attention and rashness. Yet when the 
death of another results it is hard for us 
to look upon any of these without unrea- 
soning condemnation. 


THE FOREMAN AS A FACTOR 


Probably, in modern industry, more 
actual responsibility for safety rests upon 
the foremen and under-superintendents, 
those immediately directing the work, 
than upon anyone else. For this rea- 
son we must make a sharp distinction be- 
tween those who are in positions of au- 
thority and the workers. There are all 
kinds of foremen; foremen so small that 
they will send men into danger where 
they would not go themselves; and fore- 
men so brave that they will order their 
men to stand back while they go in them- 
selves. Thus we have a story of an 
Irish foreman who ordered a lot of Ital- 
ians to work under a dangerous over- 
hanging bank while he stood clear of the 
hazard. The bank fell and one of them 
was killed. And then we have a story 
of an Italian sub-foreman, in charge of 
sixteen men, who, when he had waited 
five or ten minutes for a charge of dyna- 
mite to go off, warned the men to keep 
out of the way, and got down into the 
ditch to see what was the matter. Just 
as he got there the charge exploded and 
he was killed. 

More common, however, is the fore- 
man, who, through hurry, indifference, 
or forgetfulness, sends “green” men into 
positions which mean danger to them, 
or who stands by and allows incompetent 
people to try difficult and risky opera- 
tions. Such is the mine foreman who 
allows two “greeners” to work in a 
room together without an experienced 
man. Such was the foreman or “boss” 
who regularly allowed Alfred Hopkins, 
a boy of fourteen, to adjust the belt on 
a shaft. On October 17, 1906, the belt 
slipped off the main shaft when Hopkins 
was alone in the room. He started to 
adjust it, as usual, was caught in the belt 
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and carried around the shaft. 
they took him down he was dead.* 

The enforcement of rules for safety 
must, of course, lie with those in author- 
ity. Often serious accidents occur from 
a violation of rules. Often, too, the dis- 
obedience of rules is regularly ignored 
by foremen and superintendents. The 
death of Fritz Collins in the National 
Tube Works is a typical case of this 
kind. Collins had occasion to go up on 
a crane to make some repairs. Instead 
of going up the pole, he signalled to the 
crane man, and rode up on the spreader 
of the crane. The spreader in going up 
hit the cage and Collins was knocked off, 
the spreader falling on top of him. The 
testimony revealed that rules were posted 
forbidding the men to ride up on the 
crane in this way but that it was a cus- 
tomary performance with which the 
foremen were familiar and which they 
did not prevent. 

John Muschenitch, a dumper at the 
tipple of the Oakdale mine, was working 
overtime one night on the stock pile and 
rode down to the tipple in an empty coal 
car. These cars are run by electricity, 
the trolley being only seven and one-half 
feet above the rails. As he went to get 
out of the car, Muschenitch happened to 
touch this trolley with his neck and was 
electrocuted. The point of this story is 
that, although it was against the rules to 
ride in the empty cars, Muschenitch’s 
boss, the weighmaster, not only let him 
ride, but got in and rode himself. ~ 

A number of cases, where accidents 
resulted because materials were not fur- 
nished when requested, or defects not 
remedied when notice had been given, 
are classed as due to a failure on the 
part of foreman or superintendent ra- 
ther than employer. One miner, crushed 
by a fall of slate, had made a request for 
posts two days before and had not re- 
ceived them. A mine driver, who was 
killed by a vicious mule, had complained 
to the foreman several times about the 
animal, 


1from the company’s office in answer to a ques- 
tion with regard to the cause of this accident, 
there came this statement: “Deceased was run- 
ning a chaplet machine and got caught in the belt, 
swung to shaft above, and killed. Shaft was be- — 
tween eight or nine feet above the floor, so acci- 
dent must have been due to carelessness.” This 
{s typical of the unintelligent way in which acci- 
dents are disposed of by the word ‘‘carelessness.”’ 
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Many accidents for which a foreman 
is partly or wholly responsible are simply 
, the result of mistakes on his part. Where 
several people are working together in a 
series of somewhat complicated opera- 
tions, the first necessity is co-operation, 
perfect “working together.” In many 
cases where a man is sent into a danger- 
ous place to make repairs, it would seem 
that the foreman or superintendent 
should look out for his safety. At Ran- 
kin the ore is brought up from the ore 
beds to the kripping buckets in a chain of 
cars moved by an electric motor. One 
day the coupling between two of these 
cars broke, and George Schustic was sent 
by his foreman to fasten them together 
with a chain. Meanwhile the motorman, 
who had not been told that a man was 
working between the cars, started up the 
motor which moved the chain. Schustic 
was killed. The foreman’s responsibil- 
ity seems unmistakable. 

But in all our talk of the foreman we 
must remember that he too is human; his 
recklessness is largely the result of his 
environment; his powers of attention are 
often taxed beyond their endurance by 
the tension of work, by noise and heat, 
and by weariness. _ Moreover, the fore- 
man is always under the greatest incen- 
tive to increase output. Pressure is 
brought to bear upon him in various 
ways. In the steel mills, for instance, 
bonus schemes, emulation, fear of dis- 
charge or desire for preferment, are con- 
stantly driving him. All this results in 
tremendous accomplishment, but it does 
not tend to make the foreman careful. 


THE EMPLOYER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Referring back now to table IV, we 
find that 147 of the deaths or 35.85 per 
cent can be laid to the responsibility of 
the employer. Here again we do not 
mean that each of these accidents was 
caused by some personal conscious fail- 
ure on the part of the employer. We 
mean rather that the accident can be 
traced, either wholly or in part, to an in- 
adequacy in that part of the productive 
machinery which the employer furnishes, 
and for which he, if any one, is respon- 
sible. Thus an accident which occurs 
because a chain breaks is checked in the 
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“employer” column, although it is not 
possible absolutely to insure the sound- 
ness of chains,—just as an accident 
which occurs because a workman is ig- 
norant is checked in the “employe” col- 
umn, although it is not possible for a 
workman to guarantee his own quick- 
wittedness. 

lor an intelligent and helpful under- 
standing of the “careless employer’ we 
must consider not only his psychology, 
but also the actual mediums through 
which his intentions, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, must operate. In the first place 
he does not exercise care himself direct- 
ly, but through an army of superinten- 
dents, inspectors, foremen, etc. In the 
second place his provisions for safety 
must very often depend upon the suffi- 
ciency of material things, which, as we 
have suggested, it is always difficult and 
sometimes impossible to guarantee. The 
employer’s “carelessness”, then, is a mat- 
ter not only of his own psychology, but 
of the psychology of his agents, and 
sometimes of the “perversity of inani- 


‘mate things.” 


Most of these 147 accidents were due 
to a failure in what has been called the 
employer’s “first duty’,—to provide a 
safe place to work. They divide them- 
selves into two main groups. In the 
first come those accidents which are due, 
strictly speaking, to defects, 1. e., some 
condition of plant or appliance which 
was not planned or intended. 

Among the fatalities which resulted 
from such defects there were a few 
where the defect was perfectly obvious, 
and a few where the accident was neces- 
sary to reveal it. But a vast majority 
of them can be laid to imperfect inspec- 
tion. One story of a breaking scaffold 
we have already told; 4 other men were 
killed because some platform, ladder, or 
plank gave way under them. Twenty- 
two men were killed because something 
over their heads gave way and a heavy 
object fell upon them. The commonest 
instance of this is the breaking of crane 
chains. One man was killed by the fall- 
ing of a coal trestle ——another crushed by 
the collapse of the floor above him. A 
cracked grindstone, a steam-pipe valve 
which would not work, an electric wire 
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with the insulation worn off, etc.—these 
are some of the other defects from which 
death resulted. 

In railroading the defects are of a dif- 
ferent order. A broken link in a brake 
chain, couplers that are out of order,— 
three cases of an old “weak” car, which 
gave way in a slight collision,—an engine 
sent out for yard work without foot 
board and grab irons, a piece of iron left 
sticking in the guard rail, etc. 

Some of these defects, in the very re- 
cital of them, prove inexcusable neglect. 
But most of them, I think, are explained, 
just as the workman’s disregard of his 
own safety is chiefly explained, by the 
pressure and speed of the work. There 
can be no absolute standard of safety 
here, for no employer can keep his equip- 
ment in perfect repair every day in the 
year. The classification of this sort of 
carelessness is a matter of degree. We 
can simply say that more attention given 
to increase of output means less attention 
given to increase of safety. 


DELIBERATE DISREGARD FOR SAFETY 


The second group of failures in “the 
employer’s first duty” is of a very differ- 
ent nature from these “defects” we have 
considered. Lack of reasonable provision 
for safety in the construction of a plant 
or in the organization of the work is part 
of the plan, deliberate and intended, and 
it is hard to find excuse for it. Under 
this heading come a large number of 
fatalities. 

The law of Pennsylvania requires that 
“all vats, pans, saws, planers, cogs, gear- 
ing, belting, shafting, set screws, grind- 
stones, emery wheels and machinery of 
every description shall be properly 
guarded.” Andrew Jubreed,’ on April 
19, 1907, was caught in a sHaft around 
which there was no railing, and killed. 
This was in the Twenty-ninth Street 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
On October 19, 1906, Gujatija Kosano- 
vich was lifting something under the di- 
rection of a foreman when his foot 
slipped and caught in the uncovered cog- 
wheels of a roll-table. He died in twen- 

1In these paragraphs the actual names are given, 


the evidence having been secured solely from the cor- 
oner’s records. 
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ty minutes. This was at the South Side 
Plant of the Jones and Laughlin Com- 
pany. On August 21, 1906, Walter V. 
B. Calhoun was painting the iron work 
above some shafting at the John Eich- 
ley, Jr., Company’s Works at Twentieth 
street. His coat caught in an uncovered 
set screw, he was carried round the 
shaft, and killed. 

Each of these three fatalities, among 
others, resulted from a violation of the 
Pennsylvania law. 

George Romonofsky was crushed 
while making a chain coupling on the 
Union Railroad, August 5, 1906. An- 
thony Gallagher fell from a five-foot 
platform around the top of a furnace at 
Jones and Laughlin’s, where there was 
no railing. 
an uncovered switch-board at the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, and was 
killed, on March 14, 1907. In each of 
these latter cases and many others like 
them, reasonable provisions for safety 
had not been made, although no require- 
ments of the Pennsylvania law had been 
violated. 

Many an accident happens because of 
the crowding of machinery into a small 
space. Clifford Rea, a boy of eighteen, 
was oiling machinery for the Union Stor- 
age Company. In order to oil one ma- 
chine he had to go in a space thirteen 
inches wide between a heavy sliding door 
and a revolving fly-wheel. While he 
was there the door was suddenly opened ; 
Rea unconsciously leaned back a little 
and was instantly caught in the wheel.? 

Insufficient lighting in the mills at 
night, the absence of warning signs in 
foreign languages, are frequent causes of 
accident; but more astonishing even than 
these are the hundreds of inquest records 
of men who were killed because of the 
inadequacy or the total absence of sig- 
nals, warnings, or signs of immediate 
danger. We find this kind of accident 
in every line of work. Thus, John Mc- 
Caffrey, motorman in the Bridgeville 
Mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
was coming out of the mine with a train 
of loaded cars, when there was a colli- 

1In_ these 


given, the evidence having been secured solely 
from the coroner’s records. 


paragraphs the actual names are 


Frank Shellaby fell against ~ 
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sion and he was thrown off and killed. . slipped and fell into a tempering machine. 


And we read that there was no trip-rider 
on the rear of the train to watch out and 
prevent collisions; the foreman stated 
that they had not been using trip-riders. 
A car cleaner was working underneath a 
coal car on a siding when an engine ran 
some other cars in on the siding without 
warning. They struck this standing car, 
and the man underneath was killed. The 
superintendent testified that he didn’t 
know whose duty it was to warn men un- 
derneath cars. Frank Stanko, employed 
at the Pressed Steel Car Company, was 
killed in a similar manner, while working 
under a car; the foreman testifying that 
he had no one to give signals. 

Accidents such as these, resulting from 
a lack of the most obviously necessary 
signal systems, are so common that we 
are forced to consider them due not to an 
occasional incompetent foreman, for 
whose failures the employer may be often 
only theoretically responsible, but to a 
lack of provision for safety in the plan 
and organization of work. This kind of 
carelessness is as inexcusable in an em- 
ployer as a deliberate indifference to 
safety in the construction of the work- 
ing place. 

Finally there is a class of accidents for 
which, regardless of the immediate cause, 
we must hold the employer responsible. 
There were killed, in the year’s industrial 
accidents, ten children who had not yet 
reached sixteen years. With 3 the acci- 
dent was not due to any danger inherent 
in the child’s work; with 7 the accident 
was a direct outcome of unsuitable em- 
ployment. For the deaths of these 7 we 
must, in all reason, blame primarily the 
respective employers, because they were 
in a position to prevent the employment 
of children in their work. 

I have described several of these acci- 
dents already in another connection. 
Here are two more that need telling: 


William Rock, fourteen years old, employ- 
ed by the Pittsburg Brewing Company at 
Duquesne, on November 14, 1906, while try- 
ing to put a belt on a pulley, was caught up 
in the machinery and killed. 

Frank Lenox, thirteen years old, employed 
in the C. M. Harper Brick Works at Eliza- 
beth, on September 17, 1906, while coming 
down a narrow stairway from the “screens,” 


He was killed before the machine could be 
stopped. ' 


To sum up the employer’s relation to 
industrial accidents, we have found re- 
vealed in the history of one year’s fatali- 
ties, much deliberate disregard for safety 
in the construction of plant and equip- 
ment, and in the organization of work; 
we have found a long list of defects, not 
all of which the employer could have 
avoided, but most of which a careful in- 
spection would have revealed and imme- 
diate. repair have rendered harmless; we 
have found those directly representing the 
employer in positions of authority, often 
unregardful of safety; we have found 
children regularly employed in work or in 
surroundings that mean danger to them 
on account of their youth. 

We set out to discuss the different hu- 
man agencies involved in the causing of 
industrial accidents, taking one year’s 
fatalities in Allegheny county as a basis. 
For some minds analysis is so great a 
delight as to be an end in itself; but it 
is in quite another spirit that we have 
attempted to make clear the relation of 
workmen, superintendents, and employ- 
ers to the happening of accidents, and to 
search out and define the various ele- 
ments in the so-called négligence or 
“carelessness” of each. A revelation of 
the causes must point to the cure. If 
we have succeeded in this analysis, and 
if we have carried the reader with us, 
then we have thrown some light upon 
the problem of preventing accidents. 


TABLE V.—INDICATIONS AS TO RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS RESULT- 
ING IN DEATH. 


Per cent 

No. of total 
Accidents—cause of which is 
attributed solely to those 
killed or their fellow 

WOUKIMON | nis 5:< sites aine 105 27.85 & 
Accidents—cause of which is 
attributed solely to em- 
ployers or those who rep- 
resent them in positions 

Of anthorlty) 4604.05.08 113 29.97 % 
Accidents—cause of which is 
attributed to both the 

DOVE CIRGHED sacs ccave ns 60 15.91% 
Accidents—cause of which is 
attributed to neither of 

the above classes ....... 99 26.26% 

OTA wee eter csetara.s asters fel eum eee 377 100% 


1Notice that this is a tabulation of accidents, 
not of fatalities. The 410 fatalities included im 
former table resulted from but 377 accidents. 
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Take first that 29 per cent of fatal ac- « 
cidents attributable solely to the responsi- 
bility of employers or those who rep- 
resent them in positions of authority. 
The deaths due to a deliberate lack of 
provision for safety in the construction 
of the working place and in the general 
plan of work might have been avoided 
by deliberately providing for safety in 
such construction and organization; the 
deaths due to the employment of chil- 
dren at unsuitable work could have been 
avoided by not employing children; most 
of the deaths due to defects in plant or 
equipment could have been avoided by 
a more frequent and careful inspection 
and by immediate repair; many of those 
deaths due to incompetence, indifference, 
etc., in superintendents and foremen 
would not have occurred if these men 
had been made to feel that without ex- 
ercising skill and care in safeguarding 
the workers, they could not make good. 
In short if, by any form of persuasion or 
compulsion, we could bring it to pass that 
the desire to prevent accidents should 
be a chief motive with employers at all 
times,—present at times of construction, 
present at times of engaging and organiz- 
ing and changing the force, present 
through every day of operation,—we 
could largely do away with this first 
29 per cent of fatal accidents. 

With the second group, the 27 per 
cent attributed to those killed or their 
fellow workmen we must go back to our 
analysis of the “careless workman” in 
order to suggest the lines of possible 
prevention. Where “carelessness” is 
youth or ignorance or weakness, there is 
a remedy. Minimum requirements of 
age, experience or physical fitness can 
be established for certain dangerous oc- 
cupations; but there would be many lim- 
itations to enforcing such tests. To do 
away entirely with accidents of this class, 
the ‘‘prevention motive” in the employer 
must be so strengthened that no hope of 
profit will induce him to employ boys in 
the mills, no stress of competition, no 
emptiness of the labor market, induce 
him to employ foreigners in positions 
where, through their ignorance, their own 
lives or the lives of others are endang- 
ered. 
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The man who goes to his work intoxi- 
cated, the heedless fool,—these also we 
must leave the employer to deal with. 
Discipline alone can prevent their being 
dangerous to themselves and to others. 

That ‘“‘carelessness’’ of workmen which 
is mere human nature, only slow pro- 
cesses of education can be expected to 
lessen. Here we cannot say, create a 
motive for carefulness in those who lack 
it, for the very strongest motive is al- 
ready present, the preservation of life 
and limb. But long hours of labor, from 
which comes so much of the “careless- 
ness” that is inattention, are not an in- 
evitable condition of production. Here 
at least the state can act directly, ifit will. 

Finally, the high speed and unremit- 
ting tension, characteristic of all our in- 
dustrial activities, which are the other — 
great causes of inattention, and which are 
also the means of encouraging, and in- 
creasing recklessness in the workers, can 
be lessened. But here again the state 
can do little in a direct way, so long as 
competition inspires, creates, and rules 
those industrial activities. The only way 
is to make the lives and limbs of his em- 
ployes as important to an employer as the 
output. 

Among all these different groups of 
accidents, we find many to be immediately 
preventable. Often these, the main causes, 
are: 


Faults in construction. 

Long hours of work. 

Too great speed maintained in almost. 
all lines of work. 

Inadequate inspection. 

Failure to remedy known defects. 

Inadequate warning and signal sys- 
tems. 

Inadequate instruction and direction of 
ignorant workers. 


I have separated the first two sources 
because they chiefly indicate the direct 
line of attack. If the people of Pitts- 
burgh wish to reduce their industrial 
accident rate, they can begin by working 
for a better factory act,—making its safe- 
ty requirements more definite and capa- 
ble of enforcement than the present ones, 
and extending those safety requirements, 
so as to cover, for instance, the string- 
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ing of electric wires in mills, the placing 
of hand-rails along crane-run-ways, ete. 
They can look up their railroad law, and 
they will find that it contains no safety 
provisions,—although Ohio, next door to 
them, requires blocked frogs, automatic 
couplers, and foot boards and grab-irons 
on all yard engines.’ By carefully framed 
and enforced criminal statutes, dealing 
with safety provisions in mines, mills 
and railroads, much can be done to de- 
crease the accidents from faults of con- 
struction. 

In the second place a shorter work day 
in all employments where accidents are 
common can be secured directly by legis- 
lation. This, if established and enforced, 
would greatly decrease those accidents 
due to inattention on the part of foremen 
and workers. 

Ail the other sources of accidents, 
which I have named, must be dealt with 
for the most part indirectly, through the 
will of the employer. The law can, un- 
der. good administration, actually bring 
to pass such things as railings and 
guards,—and it could prevent men from 
working twelve hours in twenty-four. 
But it could much less effectively pre- 
scribe how often chains are to be in- 
spected, or at what stage a defective car 
is to be retired from use, or what sig- 
nalling system is to be inaugurated for 
the protection of men in defenceless po- 
sitions, or what part of the work is to 
be done by the ignorant foreigners, or at 
what speed the work is to be carried on. 
Many of these things are too intricately 
connected with the special problems of 
different industries for the law to reach 
them. Moreover, they are the details 
of daily management in each particular 
enterprise, and must depend upon the 
will of him who directs it. 

To reach this latter group of causes, 
then, we must make the prevention of all 
accidents a thing of primary importance 
to each employer. How can we bring 
about this change in him, urged as he is 
by all the forces of a competitive indus- 


1A law requiring such safetv provisions is really 
an advantage to employers, because it puts all to 
the same expense. ‘Without such a law the pro- 
gressive employer who protects his workers does 
so at an economic disadvantage. Again employers 
in a progressive state continue at a disadvantage 
in competing with outsiders, an argument for uni- 
form standards in all states, rather than for low 
standards in any one. 
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trial society to make economy and rapid- 
ity of production his only motives? 

In the first place the employer will be- 
come civilized just about as fast as the 
rest of us become civilized. A striking. 
sign that this civilization has begun, is 
the system of inspection recently inau- 
gurated by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. About a year ago, a “Commit- 
tee on Prevention” was appointed, com- 
posed of five members, including the 
prominent casualty managers of the con- 
stituent companies. Special inspectors 
are selected by this committee to go 
through the plants of companies with 
which they have no interested connec- 
tion, and make recommendations for in- 
creasing the safety of the men. These 
recommendations, if backed by the com- 
mittee, are carried out. In addition to 
this system of mutual inspection, which 
has many valuable features, the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, the American Steel 
and Wire Company, the National Tube 
Company, and possibly others,—have each 
recently employed one man to devote his 
entire time to studying their mills with the 
purpose of preventing accidents. The 
Carnegie Steel Company’s inspector told 
me that he had made two thousand rec- 
ommendations in seven months. 

This awakening of employers to their 
responsibilities in the matter of accidents 
can be hastened by the force of public 
opinion. Something is being done to 
arouse them already by magazine writers. 
A more effective public opinion would 
arise in industrial communities, if a com- 
plete report of all accidents were re- 
quired. The present factory law pro- 
vides a fine or jail punishment for the 
owner or superintendent of any indus- 
trial establishment who fails to report a 
serious accident, but the state factory in- 
spector’s report for 1907 shows that only 
295 fatal accidents were reported for the 
whole commonwealth, and of these only 
59 fell within the jurisdiction of the de- 
partment. Excluding mine and railroad 
accidents, there were in the year covered 
by this report (six months of which coin- 
cide with the year covered by the factory 
inspector’s report), 330 fatalities from 
industrial accidents in Allegheny county 
alone, 260 of them being in and around 
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industrial establishments. 

Similarly, the coroner’s office might is- 
sue an official statement with regard to 
each inquest, and publish it in the news- 
papers. The inquest over an ordinary 
mill, mine, or railroad accident takes 
about half an hour, and the almost 
unvarying verdict, ‘accidental,’ is re- 
turned by a sorry looking crew,—ex- 
perts at nothing but sitting patiently 
in the jury box for $2 a day. There 
is a rule as to the number of in- 
quests in a week on which the same jury- 
men can serve, but the whole matter is 
in the coroner’s hands and the rule is not 
strictly followed. Of those who com- 
monly serve, the worst is a much-dilapi- 
dated individual, selected “because he 
hangs around the office and does errands 
for the coroner’s deputies,’—the best is 
a thin, mild-faced old man of clerical ex- 
perience, selected “because he knows 
enough to write the verdict.” Such are 
the men chosen at will by the coroner 
from the citizens of Allegheny county to 
pass upon the causes of more than 500 
deaths a year from accidents occurring in 
the complicated operations of modern 
industry. 

The essential weakness in the inquest 
system, however, lies deeper than this. 
According to their time honored function 
the coroner’s jury can return but one of 
two verdicts, “accidental” and “murder.” 
A jury of the wisest men might fail to 
be useful in an industrial accident in- 
quest if their only function was to pro- 
nounce one of these.two words. An in- 
dictment for criminal negligence against 
an employer is almost unheard of in 
Allegheny county. Not even is a full 
public record of the evidence in each case 
kept on file. 

How can the coroner’s inquests be 
made effective in arousing public opinion 
about the accident situation? It cannot 
be expected that verdicts of “criminal 
negligence” will increase. Modern in- 
dustrial concerns are so large and com- 
plicated in their management that it is 
almost never possible to locate the 
“criminal.” The usefulness of the in- 
quest must be developed in another di- 
rection. Occasionally at present the cor- 


1The qualifications of these two jurors I have 
straight from two officials of the coroner’s office. 
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oner’s jury escapes its dilemma by re- 
turning a verdict “accidental,” with rec- 
ommendations to the employer for pro- 
tecting the lives of his employes. This 
gives us a suggestion. With an intelli- 
gent jury, composed, say, of a practical 
railroader, a miner, a steel-worker, and 
three engineers, such recommendations 
could be frequent and of practical value. 

If his own gradual enlightenment were 
hastened forward by public opinion 
aroused in these various ways, the em- 
ployer would begin to develop that mo- 
tive without which, as we have seen, the 
majority of accidents cannot be pre- 
vented. But, in the face of the unremit- 
ting pressure for output, that motive can 
never be compelling until to each injury 
and death is affixed a uniform and uhes- 
capable penalty to be paid by the em- 
ployer. If accidents were made a heavy 
and reckonable cost, not dependent upon 
the cleverness of lawyers, the leanings of 
judges, or the sympathies of juries, but 
directly proportioned to the number of 
deaths and the seriousness of injuries, 
then the prevention of them would be- 
come of direct economic interest to the 
employer. This is the best we can hope 
to do,—to set off one economic motive 
against another. If safe, slow ways of 
producing mean a reduction in profits, 
we must bring it about that the human 
waste resulting from dangerous, quick 
ways shall mean a greater reduction in 
profits. This is not because the employer 
is wicked and must be punished, but be- 
cause he, like most of us, is quite closely 
held in the grip of economic motives. 

Better factory and railroad laws, an 
intelligently aroused public opinion, and 
a law requiring uniform compensation 
for industrial accidents,—these are the 
means of producing the needed change in 
the employer’s motive. With all these 
means together we shall not be able to 
make the protection of workmen his first 
interest, for obviously his first interest 
must be production. But we can at least 
bring all these forces to bear before we 
resign ourselves to the conclusion that 
modern industry cannot be carried on 
under a competitive régime without the 
present wholesale destruction of the 
workers. 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER THE ACCIDENT? 


If we could think of the year’s indus- 
trial fatalities in Allegheny county as one 
overwhelming disaster in which the dead 
numbered 526, its most significant and 
tragic feature would be that it fell ex- 
clusively upon workers,—income produc- 
ers. There was no laughter of little chil- 
dren suddenly stilled. There were no 
aged helpless ones come quickly into a 
longed-for peace. There was no idle 
merry-making brought to a tragic end. 
The people who perished in this disaster 
were of those on whom the world leans. 
The burden of poverty, then, which fol- 
lows all great calamities, is here so ob- 
vious and dire, that we can forget the 
burden of grief and view the problem 
from a purely economic standpoint. 

Of the 526 people killed, 258, almost 
one-half, were married men regularly 
supporting their families, 3 were women 
contributing to the support of others. 
The other 265 were single men of all 
ages from thirteen to sixty-five: 9 per 
cent were the sole support of a family; 
IO per cent were the chief support of a 
family; 43 per cent had regularly con- 
tributed in various lesser degrees to the 
support of a family; 39 per cent had no 
dependents whatever. Thus while 19 
per cent of these deaths left no private 


economic problem to be faced, consider- 
ably over half of them meant the sud- 
den cutting off of the chief support of 
a family. 

Was the burden of lost income left al- 
together upon those families, or did their 
employers make it up to them? This is 
our first question, and we have figures? 
with which to answer it. 

Thus out of 304 cases of men killed ina 
year’s industrial accidents in Allegheny 
county, all of whom were contributing 
to the support of others and two-thirds 
of whom were married, 88 of the families 
left received not one dollar of compensa- 
tion from the employer; 93 families re- 
ceived not more than $100, a sum which 
would cover reasonable funeral expenses, 
but would not replace any of the lost in- 
come; 62 families received something 
over this $100, but not more than $500. 
61 families received more than this, some 
few as much as $3,000, but most of them 
under $1,000. In other words, 181 fami- 
lies, or 59.5 per cent were left by the em- 
ployers to bear the entire income loss, and 

1All figures and tabulations given in this article 
are based on a personal investigation of each case. 
An attempt was made to verify information thus 
received, by the employers’ records. Where this 


was permitted, very few misstatements were dis- 
covered. 


TABLE I. 
PERSONS KILLED IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS WHO WERE CONTRIBUTING TO THE SUP- 


PORT OF OTHERS. 
PAID TO DEPENDENTS. 


CLASSIFIED BY MARITAL CONDITION AND BY 


COMPENSATION 
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1Under compensation is not included hospital ex- 
penses. In 92 per cent of the fatal cases the 
hospital charge was paid by the employer. Amounts 
given to cover funeral expenses on the other hand 
are included in this table. It also includes direct 
contributions by employers to benefits paid by relief 
associations, 
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(7) In 883 cases it was not possible to ascertain 
whether there was compensation, or in some cases 
what was the amount. While there is not space 
to go into it here I am in a position to prove that 
these proportions do not overstate the case. 
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only 61 families, or 20 per cent, received 
in compensation for the death of a regu- 
lar income provider, more than $500,—a 
sum which would approximate one year’s 
income of the lowest paid of the workers 
killed. 

We can get perhaps a better conception 
af the proportion of the loss borne by 
employes from the following figures. In 
193 cases of married men killed, we know 
the actual earnings. The loss of income 
to the families of these 193 men, based on 
their earnings at death and the probable 
length of their lives according to stand- 
ard mortality tables,—subtracting $3007 
a year to cover the maintenance of the 


man killed,—will amount to $2,754,357. ° 


The total compensation made to these 
193 families was $72,039,—2.6 per cent 
of the total loss. 

The unknown thousands of men in- 
jured in the course of a year’s accidents 
are workers too. Out of 288 cases stud- 
ied, 164 of the men injured were married, 
9 were single men wholly supporting a 
family, 8 were the chief support of a 
family, 50 were regular contributors. 57 
only were free from dependents. In con- 
sidering the lost income in these injury 
cases we may not disregard those without 
‘dependents, as we may in death cases, for 
the problem of existence for a single man 
disabled and deprived of income is a 
serious one, even though there be no fam- 
ily to complicate it. 

The proportion of the loss borne by 
employers in injury cases does not differ 
greatly from that in death cases. Thus: 


INJURY CASHES. 


Married men ....56% received no compensation (?). 
Single men, con- 

tributing to the 

support of oth- 

CUBA |e ni atis s agts.s 69% received no compensation, 
Single men, with- 

out dependents.80% received no compensation. 


Thirteen men out of 288 injured, or 
5.4 per cent, received full pay during the 
time that they were disabled. _Compen- 
sation in the remaining cases varied, 


1This figure is larger than that usually used in 
such calculations. 

(7)“No compensation” means no compensation 
for lost income. Hospital charges in 84 per cent of 
the injury cases were paid by the employer. Fre- 
quently some outside medical expense was also 
met by the employer, as the examination by a 
specialist, or the purchase of an artificial limb. 
We are considering here, not the immediate ex- 
pense of the accident but the loss of the work- 
er’s income resulting from the accident. 
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without any constant relation either to 
need or to the period of disability. 

The relation between compensation 
and loss can be better understood here 
by dividing these injury cases into three 
classes. Take first 61 men totally dis- 
abled for life, one of whom lost an arm 
and a leg, one of whom is paralyzed, 
and four of whom will walk on two 
crutches for the rest of their lives. Of 
these 6 men three received no compen- 
sation, one $30, one $125, and one $365. 
Then in 27 cases where men were par- 
tially disabled for life, their earning 
power reduced on an average 29 per cent, 
compensation was as follows: 

I2 received no compensation. 

7 received $100 or less. 

6 received $101-$500. 

2 received over $500. 

In the third class, those only tempor- 
arily disabled, although certain cases 
show as great a disproportion between 
loss and compensation, the averages for 
229 cases show a much more nearly ade- 
quate compensation. The total loss of 
income for. the 229 cases amounts to 
$37,677, while the total compensation is 
$6,719, nearly one-sixth of the loss. 

Permanent injury and permanent dis- 
ability are not the same thing. Many 
men who sustained serious permanent 
injury, such as the loss of an eye, were 
able to go back to the same work or 
to work equally well-paid. They are 
not included in the permanently disabled 
classes. But because such permanent 
injury is in many ways a grave and irre- 
trievable loss to a man, and since it may 
at any time, through a necessary change 
in his employment or through after ef- 
fects, become the cause of income loss 
to him, it is worth while to consider sep- 
arately the compensation received by 
men permanently injured, not all of 
whom were as yet actually disabled. 


COMPIENSATION RECEIVED FOR THE LOSS 
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There were in all among 288 injured men, 4 
others totally disabled and 6 others partially dis- 
abled, for life. Compensation could not be ascer- 
tained in these cases. 
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For the loss of one arm two men re- 
ceived no compensation, one $300. For 
the loss of a leg compensation runs 
from nothing to $225, but in most of 
these cases the cost of an artificial limb 
is included in the compensation stated. 
Out of 10 cases of men who lost two 
or more fingers, 6 received nothing in 
compensation, one $15, two $100 each, 
and one for the loss of three fingers 
$250. Compensation in these 10 cases 
averages $19 a finger. 

Tables are wearisome and confusing. 
Perhaps it will be sufficient to note and 
remember that the proportion of cases 
in which no dollar of compensation was 
received from the employer to take the 
place of lost income, is, in case of both 
injuries and deaths, including both mar- 
ried and single men, considerably over 
50 per cent. Thus, for the death of 55 
per cent of the married men and 68 per 
cent of single men contributing to 
the support of others, no compensation 
above reasonable funeral expense ($100) 
was made; in the injury cases 56 per 
cent of the married men, 69 per cent of 
the single contributing men, and 80 per 
cent of the non-contributing men receiv- 
ed no compensation. 

This fact is significant enough for our 
present purpose. In over one-half of 
the deaths and injuries resulting from a 
year’s industrial accidents in the Pitts- 
burgh District, the employers assume 
absolutely no share of the inevitable in- 
come loss. 

We need go no farther to prove that 
a wrong exists. We have seen that the 
workman injured is personally responsi- 
ble for but a small proportion of ‘acci- 
dents; it is patently unjust then that he 
and his family in over half the cases 
should bear the entire resulting income 
loss. 


WAGES DO NOT COVER RISK 


There is only one ground on which it 
could be claimed that such a distribution 
is just, 7. e., the ground that the work- 
man’s wage in all these employments 
which involve danger is large enough am- 
ply to cover his risk. Is it large enough? 
Here again we have figures: 
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TABLE II, 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN KILLED IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


Weekly Parnings. No. 


Per cent, 
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(7) In 86 cases earnings could not be ascertained, 


These figures were used in the first 
article to show that only a small pro- 
portion of the workers killed in indus- 
trial accidents belong in the class of com- 
mon laborers, receiving $1.65 a day or 
under. The same figures are used here 
to show that the wage of these men did 
not cover their risk. Over half of them 
(52 per cent) were earning less than $15 
a week. That much income, $2 a day 
for a seven day week, is necessary, ac- 
cording to Miss Byington’s study,? to 
maintain a meager standard of food, 
clothing and shelter in the Pittsburgh 
District, for a typical family of five. On 
$15 a week it is possible, at the sacrifice 
of all recreations, to carry a small in- 
surance at ordinary rates. But these men 
are many of them in the class of great- 
est risk. Their occupation which makes 
insurance especially necessary to them 
also makes insurance exceptionally high. 

There are other ways in which we may 
show that wages do not cover risk. The 
simplest and most convincing is merely 
to call attention to the fact that an un- 
skilled man who starts to work in a steel 
mill, begins at the wages of common la- 
bor in other occupations, although he 
may be put in a most dangerous place; 
and his wages are gradually raised, not as 
he goes into more and more dangerous 
work, but as he becomes more and more 
skilful and experienced. Hence at no 
time is his wage fixed by the danger of 
his occupation. 

“Wages cover risk,” then is not the 
statement of a fact, but the statement of 
a convenient legal theory. We can reas- 
sert without qualification that the distri- 
bution of income loss caused by accidents, 
which has been revealed by this study of 


2Page 1093. 
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cases in Allegheny county, is on the face 
of it unjust; it constitutes a wrong in 
the relations between employer and em- 
ploye of sufficient seriousness to warrant 
special legislative adjustment. 


THE MEASURE OF ACTUAL HARDSHIPS 


But we will not pause here, having 
shown that a grave injustice exists in the 
distribution of this loss. We must know 
what manner and measure of actual hard- 
ship the injustice brings to those who 
suffer it. 

149 of the men killed left dependents 
in Europe; in 19 other fatal accident 
cases the family went back to the old 
country soon after the funeral. Of the 
fate of these families, we know 
nothing first hand,—only here and 
there a friend’s statement, based on a 
letter,—that “the widow begs and the 
children are in rags,” that the woman 
“works in the fields” or “has gone out 
to service” or that they have all gone 
back to the grandparents “who are old 
and have nothing.” 

Turning now to the families within 
reach, we expect to find the most hard- 
ship among widows and children of men 
killed. We were able to follow the for- 
tunes of 132 such families for about 
eighteen months after the accident. In 
some cases there was no deprivation yet 
felt. Thus, in four families to whom 
compensation of over $3,000 was paid, 
there has been no apparent hardship. 

Next in good fortune come the families 
of men who carried high insurance. Six 
men had made provision for their fami- 
lies, of more than $3,000. It is well 
worth noticing that these six men were 


TABLE III. 


AGE, INCOMHD AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SIX OUT OF 193 MARRIED MEN KILLED, 
WHO LEFT OVER $3,000 TO TAKE THD 
PLACE OF LOST INCOMH. 


Weekly No. of children Provision for 
Income. Age. under 16. death, (*) 
20 38 3 $3,850 
$27 49 0 $4,000 
$32 39 3 $5,500 
$36 51 0 $4,500 
$40 48 Giz) $5,000 

$50 61 0 


$4,000 (or more). 


*This provision includes all insurance or benefits 
carried, and also savings in the bank. 
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getting exceptionally high wages, that 
they were nearing or past middle age, and 
that three of them had no children un- 
der 16. 

In these families the income loss was, 
comparatively speaking, well provided 
for. A widow of fifty with grown chil- 
dren and four or five thousand dollars 
insurance money can be independent and 
comfortable. Three women were left in 
such condition. In the other 3 cases 
where insurance ran over $3,000, the loss 
was more seriously felt. James Merrit, 
for instance, a man of forty-nine, earn- 
ing $27 a week, left $4,000 insurance; 
this was used to pay off the mortgage on 
their home, and his two sons, sixteen and 
nineteen years old, who had been in 
school, went to work. 

In many of these families of course the 
father was not the only wage earner. 
Very often children were contributing to 
the family income, and in many instances 
the mother was taking boarders. In a 
few cases where grown sons unmarried 
were living at home, a fair family income 
remained even after the husband and fa- 
ther was killed. Here is a typical case: 
Frank Spenello, an Italian miner (Pan- 
handle Mining Company), who was 
crushed by a fall of slate, left a widow, 
two sons, twenty-two and twenty-three, 
and a daughter eleven. There was no 
compensation in this case, but the income 
of the two sons, who were also miners 
and unmarried, has kept the family going. 

In almost all of the cases, however, 
where the family seems to be able to ad- 
just itself easily to the loss of income, 
one can see, with a thoughtful look into 
the future, that the hardship is still to 
come. It must not be expected that 
grown sons will always remain at home 
to take the father’s place. Or if they do 
so, that in itself is a hardship. 

Some of the widows meet the problem 
of lost income by taking another husband. 
Out of 258 widows left by the year’s 
accidents, 16 had remarried. Only one 
of these was an American woman. Re- 
marriage is not so easy and complete a 
solution of the difficulty, even in the 
case of Slavs, as it at first seems. 
It is usually the widow with the smallest 
burden who can quickly find a new man 
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to share it with her. In only 3 cases did 
the new father take up the burden of a 
large family of small children. In 4 
cases, including that of the one American 
woman, the widow who remarried had no 
children, in 5 cases only one child. A 
study of these 16 cases shows that there 
is little after all to comfort us in that 
vague notion that the widows (of for- 
eigners at least) can avoid hardship by 
re-marrying. 

Let us look now at some of the harder 
struggles. In 55 out of the 132 families 
whose stories we know, the “industrial 
accident widow” went to work within 
the year after her man was killed. In 
rare cases the way is easy. One woman, 
Mrs. Herrick, had unusual ability and 
training for a brakeman’s wife. When 
she was left with a child of five, fate 
was kind to her. First she had $1,350 
from the Brotherhood, and $1,500! from 
the railroad. Then through the effort 
of the company’s claim agent she got a 
position as proof reader in a newspaper 
office where she makes almost as much 
as her husband did. Furthermore she had 
a sister who was glad to look after the 
little girl while she was at work. If 
workingmen’s wives were all trained to 
do well-paid work, if they could all be 
sure of $1,350 insurance and $1,500 com- 
pensation, if there were always but one 
child to look out for,—if it were the 
business of claim agents to solve the eco- 
nomic problem of families crippled by 
an accident,—then we might have no 
problem to discuss. 

Usually, however, when the widow 
goes to work it means cleaning offices, 
taking in washing, keeping boarders, 
starting a little store, clerking or work- 
ing in a factory. She takes anything 
that comes quick and easy. It almost 
invariably means hard work, long hours, 
poor pay, and in most cases children 
neglected. It is the bitter unrewarding 
struggle of one person trying to do 
the work of two. 

Among these 132 families, 22 chil- 
dren were taken out of school and put to 
work as a result of the accident, 15 of 
them being under sixteen. The youth of 


2This was probably to avoid suit. Herrick was 
erushed while making a chain coupling on ‘‘shop” 
cars, which had been sent down the hump. 
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many more children will be cut short 
as soon as they reach a possible working 
age, because of the continuing absence of 
normal income. More than 470! chil- 
dren were left fatherless by the year’s 
industrial accidents in Allegheny county ; 
under “children” we include all from the 
unborn infant to the boy or girl of fif- 
teen? 

A reduction in the standard of living 
is the surest sign of real deprivation. It 
is impossible to make an accurate state- 
ment in regard to this without a com- 
parative study of family budgets. Often 
the lowered scale takes the form of ex- 
treme economy on food and clothes, and 
recreations ; often it means the giving up 
of cherished projects,—the daughter’s 
music lessons must stop, or the home 
they have been struggling to pay for is 
lost. In 19 cases there was a material 
reduction in rent for reasons of economy. 
An extreme instance of this was the case 
of the Puzie family. The widow and 
six children were found living in one 
room, for which they paid $4 a month, 
while before the accident they had lived 
in a $12 four-room house. The average 
reduction in rent in these 19 cases was 


Three or four histories,—not extreme 
cases,—will best illustrate what indus- 
trial fatalities mean in the homes of the 
workers: 


William Brown, crane director at the 
Pressed Steel Car Company on October 25, 
1906, was struck by a truck attached to a 
crane. It was at 5.30 a.m. and the lights in 
the mill were not lighted. The foreman tes- 
tified at the inquest that the craneman 
couldn’t see below on account of the dark- 
ness, and probably for the same reason 
Brown did not notice that the truck was so 
near him. This man was taken to a hospital 
and lived for a month after the accident. 
The, company paid all but $8 of the hospital 
expense and gave his widow $150 besides. 
Brown was a man of forty-five, earning $20 
a week. He belonged to the Maccabees and 
was insured for $2,000 in that society. 
There are seven children in the family, the 
oldest a rather sickly little girl of fourteen. 
In spite of her home cares, Mrs. Brown has 
been able to get work to do. She washes 

1We cannot give this number exactly because 
in three cases it was impossible to find out whether 
there were children and in two cases where it 
was known that there were several children the 
exact number could not be learned. 


2Children who had reached their sixteenth birth- 
day before the father’s death are not included here. 
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curtains and gives a few music lessons at 
fifty cents a lesson. She was making in 
these ways from $5 to $8 a week. Her rela- 
tives help her in clothes and food once in a 
while. Once she had to ask money from the 
city for shoes and coal. She probably pays 
the $15 a month rent out of her insurance. 

Mrs. Joseph Gikovitch, a widow of a Slavic 
miner who was crushed by a fall of slate, 
was visited ten months after her husband’s 
death. She had left a four-room house and 
was occupying one room in a basement with 
her five children (oldest, a daughter thir- 
teen years). The Carnegie Coal Company, 
by which Gikovitch was employed, gave 
nothing, but Mrs. Gikovitch received $1,000 
from a Slavic Benefit Society to which her 
husband had belonged, and $75 from the 
Miner’s Accident Fund, to which he had con- 
tributed 50 cents amonth. After spend- 
ing $150 on the funeral she is apparently 
trying to save the rest of this money. She 
keeps a cow and sells milk and this is ap- 
parently her only source of income. As the 
Slavic investigator put it, “She and the chil- 
dren are living in an evident misery.” 

Albert Owen was a car-repairer on the 
Pennsylvania railroad, making $12 a week. 
On October 5, 1906, he was jerked off the 
foot-board of an engine and run over. Owen 
was insured in the relief association for 
$500. For some time after the accident Mrs. 
Owen and the three boys, twelve, ten and 
four, lived on this with great economy. The 
oldest boy is lame and very small for his 
age. Some one from the railroad company 
promised to give him a job as messenger, but 
when he appeared at the office they said he 
couldn’t pass the physical examination. 
Finally, after more than a year, through the 
efforts of a minister he got a job as messen- 
ger boy in an electrical company and earns 
$4 a week. This lame undersized boy, not 
yet fourteen, was the only support of the 
family when last seen. 


In 13 cases the widow took her chil- 
dren and went back to live with her par- 
ents. This is but a shifting of the bur- 
den within the family. It means a low- 
ered standard of living for two families. 
It means the crowding of a large family 
into small quarters. It means often the 
burden and anxiety of providing for a 
young family put upon old people who 
should be letting go of things. Here are 
two typical instances: 

Harry Crindle’s widow with her two small 
boys left her four-room rented house, after 
Crindle was killed, and became a part of 
her father’s family. There were already 
five in this family,—one boy working be- 
sides the father, and three children in school. 
The family income was about $23 a week;— 
both father and son were carpenters. When 
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the widowed sister and her two children 
came back, she was able to add $2.50 a 
week to the family income. She had, be- 
sides this, $500 from thé National Tube 
Company, her husband’s employer, but in 
order to get it she was obliged to employ 4 
lawyer and his fee came out of the $500. 
The rest of it, if she is wise, she is saving 
for a more severe need. Thus before the 
accident there were two families:—Crindle’s 
family of four, living on his carnings,—$25 
a week, and occupying a four-room rented 
house; and his father-in-law’s family of 
six, living on the combined earnings of him- 
self and oldest son, about $23 a week,—and 
occupying a home of théir own. After the 
accident we find one family of nine, occupy- 
ing one house, and living all together upon 
an income of $25. 

William Evans, miner for the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, was a widower. When he 
was killed, there was left a family of six, 
his oldest daughtér with a baby, a boy of 
sixteen who had been Evans’s helper in the 
mine, a girl of thirteen, and two boys 
eleven and eight: There was nothing for 
this family to do but scatter themselves 
among the relatives. The sixteen-year old 
boy went off and took care of himself by 
working in a glass factory. The grown 
daughter took her baby and youngest brother 
and went to live with a sister. This left 
two children thirteen and eleven for the 
grandparents, Evans’s father and mother- 
in-law to take care of. They lived in a 
small house in the same village and were 
supported by an unmarried son of twenty- 
three, who was a miner earning $15 a week. 
The old man is crippled with rheumatism, 
and his wife who is sixty-two, after a long 
hard life had given up going out to work, 
and settled down to look after her husband 
and son. When the two children came back 
upon her, she began again going out by the 
day to do washing for her neighbors. After 
the first winter the little girl, then nearly 
fourteen, got a place to work in a family 
for her “keep.” This has made things easier 
for the grandmother. In this coal company 
there is a relief association. The men pay 
40 cents a month and this provides $75 
benefits if one is killed. To this the com- 
pany adds $75,—making $150. In Evans’s 
case $90 was used in the funeral. As a 


-result of this one accident then, we have 


the standard of living of one family lowered 
by the addition of three dependent members; 
we have a boy of sixteen left to look out for 
himself;—a girl barely fourteen gone out 
to service for her “keep’;—and an old 
grandmother doing other people’s washing. 


In 35 other cases the widow and her 
family received substantial help in other 
ways, from her family, or from the fam- 
ily of her husband. Very often a sister 
will take one or two children, and leave 
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the widow freer to work. Sometimes 
the married sisters or brothers will help 
by giving money or food or clothes, 
when they cannot help in any other way. 
In several instances, unmarried brothers 
assumed the entire support of a family. 
Almost always this meant hardship, be- 
cause the aid was given not from sur- 
plus, but from sacrifice. 

These then are some of the individual 
and family hardships that resulted from 
the loss of income in 132 fatal accident 
cases, in which the man killed was mar- 
ried. 

But it is not only the families of mar- 
ried men killed who feel the loss of 
income. Among those single men whose 
fathers were living, we should expect to 
find the son’s_ contribution to the 
family merely incidental, not depended 
upon for livelihood. In perhaps half the 
cases this is true. But 15 out of 54 
or 27.7 per cent of the fathers in these 
cases were not able to work; I was crip- 
pled, 2 were blind, 1 had dropsy, I was 
a hard drinker, the rest were just too old. 
Moreover, in many cases where the fa- 
ther was still working, his earnings were 
those of a common laborer, while the 
son’s were perhaps twice as great. 

On the earnings of Frank Schmidt, a 
miner of twenty-two, employed by the P. F. 
Hornell Coal Company, lived his blind 
father, his sister who kept house for them, 
and three brothers fifteen, twelve and seven. 
The oldest of the three boys was a trapper 
in the mine and made $7 a week. The other 
two were in school. The winter after Frank 
was killed they had a hard time to get along 
on the trapper boy’s wages, which were re- 
duced to $4.80 because of less work. For a 
few months they had to get $1.50 a week 
from the county. In June the sister mar- 
ried and now her husband is the main sup- 
port of the family. 

The death of another oldest son, John 
Ralston, miner for the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, meant that a fourteen-year old brother 
left school to become a trapper boy. 


We have the records of 33 single men, 
whose mothers were widows, 1 whose 
father had deserted the family years ago, 
and 2 instances where both parents had 
died leaving an orphan family. In 12 of 
these 36 families the son killed was at 
the time the only wage earner; in g he 
was the main support of the family. In 
the remaining cases the man killed was 
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one of two or three grown children who: 
supported a family. 


THE OUTCOME IN INJURY CASES 


When a working man is injured, the: 
problem of lost income is usually one of 
weeks instead of years, but while it lasts 
it may mean a more exhausting struggle 
with poverty than is caused by the death 
of a wage earner. When a man dies as 
a result of injury there is at least one 
less consumer in the family. When a 
man is disabled by injury, the number in 
the family remains the same; and their 
situation is further complicated by having” 
a sick man to feed and care for,—an in- 
valid whose recovery is delayed by the: 
very conditions of increasing poverty ~ 
and anxiety which his injury caused, and’ 
which his recovery alone can terminate. 

In various ways, however, the burden 
of income loss, is often lightened in the- 
families suffering from a temporary in- 
jury to the wage earner. To begin with 
hospital and medical care is usually paid’ 
for by the employer.*’ This not only re- 
lieves the injured of a great expense, 
but reduces the size of the family during” 
part of the difficult time. In the second’ 
place this is the class of accidents most 
likely to be generously compensated. 
Many things account for this. If dis- 
ability is short the sum is small. If the 
man is a valuable one, who will come 
back to the same work, it is worth while 
for the company to make it up to him. 
We find 13 men who received full wages 
while they were disabled. John Koro- 
shic, one of several men badly burned in 
the May 21 explosion at Jones and 
Laughlin’s, was in the hospital two- 
months at a cost to the company of 
$67, and received also his full wages’,. 
$224, for the sixteen weeks he was un- 
able to work. Fifty dollars more came 
to him from a Slavic benefit society to 
which he belonged. Allowing $75 for 
his living for two months after he came 
from the hospital, he still had $200 clear. 

190ut of 295 cases of workmen injured and sent 
to hospitals, the employer paid the charge in 
253 cases, the injured man or his family in 26 


cases. Sixteen were charity cases. 


2All the men injureu by this second explosion 
received full wages for the weeks of their dis- 
ability. 
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On the strength of this he sent to the 
old country for the girl he had left be- 
hind and got married. Even with a 
blast furnace explosion, “It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.” 

In the third place, through the benefit 
societies, so common in the Pittsburgh 
District, a man can by monthly payments 
provide a small but sure and regular in- 
come for his family in case of his tem- 
porary disablement. For instance, in 
the National Croatian Society, a man 
can by paying 56 cents a month, provide 
a sick or accident benefit of $5 a week 
for nine months, and a death benefit of 
$800. Obviously $5 a week for a fam- 
ily whose wage earner is only temporar- 
ily laid off is much better provision than 
-$800 for a family whose wage earner is 
altogether lost. Between death and in- 
jury benefits secured through relief as- 
sociations, the contrast is even greater. 
That of the McIntosh Hemphill Com- 
pany is typical. Fifty cents a month in 
dues secures a man $5 a week for 26 
weeks of disability, but provides only 
‘$100 in case of his death. 

Thus, Morritz Frederick, a German 
painter, employed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who was disabled 20 weeks 
with a compound fracture, received no 
help from the company, but he drew 
$5 a week for seven weeks from the 
Painters and Decorators’ Union, and $5 
a week for 17 weeks from the Ormsby 
Benefit Society of which he was a mem- 
ber. Many, however, even of those but 
temporarily injured, fare differently. 

A Pittsburgh iron worker, John Daniels, 
tumbled over a pile of iron, broke his leg, 
and was disabled ten weeks. His wife had 
given birth to a third child two days before 
the accident. The other children were two 
and four. There was no insurance and 
there were heavy doctors’ bills to pay. They 


were in great need. Daniels finally wrote 
to the company,—‘It is now that I need 


help; my family would be hungry to-day 
but for our friends.” He received nothing 
however. 


Temporary disability can never be the 
hardest problem to face; but out of the 
299 injury cases, 75 resulted in perma- 
nent injury. Among these there were 10 
totally disabled for life and 33 partially 
disabled for life. 

Among those disabled by injury it is 
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of course the single men without de- 
pendents who fare best. Thus,—Edward 
Kenton, a man of sixty-four, who lost 
his leg as a result of an injury at Jones 
and Laughlin’s, is pretty well provided 
for; the company bought him a wooden 
leg and gave him a watchman’s job. Here 
are some tales of the less fortunate: 


Henry Riker, a water tender for the 
Pittsburgh Railway Company, lost his eye; 
a glass tube in the engine burst. He was 
disabled for two months. The company 
gave him work as a laborer at $9.60 a week, 
but no money compensation. This means a 
reduction of $6.15 a week for Riker, his 
wife and three small children. More re- 
cently he scalded his foot, because he 
couldn’t see well and lost two weeks’ time. 

John Karlich, laborer for the Carnegie 
Steel Company, while loading a crane, 
caught his arm between a steel cable and 
a wheel; it was almost wrenched off. Some 
one failed to wait for the signal and started 
to hoist too soon. Karlich has been married 
ten years and had five children, tae oldest 
six. When he went to settle with the com- 
pany, they offered him $100 and an artificial 
arm. Not satisfied with this he engaged a 
lawyer who secured $300 for him but took 
$100 as his fee. He went back to work for 
the company as a labor foreman, making $10 
a week, instead of $13 as he had before the 
accident. 

Alfred Putnam, employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, was working on a freight 
train at night. Hither the brake chain or 
the shaft of the brake, broke, and Putnam 
was thrown between the cars. He lost his 
right arm and his left lege. He was a man 
of twenty-three, with a wife and two chil- 
dren looking to him for support. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company makes no direct 
compensation for injuries to its workmen, 
but it pays the running expenses of a relief 
association. To this Putnam belonged. He 
was in the third class, paying $2.25 a month 
dues, and when injured his benefits amount- 
ed to $10.50 a week for a year, and $5.25 a 
week afterwards. Putnam had earned $21 
a week. His wife now adds a little to their 
$5.25 benefit by taking in sewing. 


At the end of this long recital it may 
well be said that a widow whose hus- 
band is killed in the mill is no worse. off 
than one whose husband dies of typhoid 
fever. This is perfectly true. Proof of 
hardship, in individual families, makes by 
itself no argument for social interference. 
It must be remembered that we are dis- 
cussing the results of a situation which 
we state first of all to be unjust. These 
family histories have been told to show 
that the injustice in the distribution of the 


a 
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economic loss from work accidents, is 
not a hollow abstract injustice unworthy 
the serious attention of society, but an 
injustice that means hardship, struggle, 
and defeat to thousands of people, an in- 
justice that cries out, through the actual 
sufferings of its victims, for redress. 

The lives of common people are apt to 
‘be full of disasters, little and big. In 
work accidents we have a peculiar kind 
of disaster by which, roughly speaking, 
only wage earners are affected, and 
which fall upon them, in addition to all 
‘the disasters that are the common lot. 

If in many of the fundamental opera- 
tions of production there is constant 
‘danger to life and limb, it is not just 
that those whose lot is cast in this 
part of the work should not only endure 
all the physical torture that comes with 
‘injury, but also almost the entire economic 
loss which inevitably follows. It is not 
just that the wives and children, mothers 
and fathers of those who do this part of 
the work, should not only bear the con- 
stant dread, the shock, the grief and sor- 
row and longing, but also pay in their 
own harder struggles and lesser oppor- 
tunities, and narrowed lives, the money- 
-cost of the tragedy. The physical suffer- 
ing of the injured we cannot share. We 
cannot satisfy the longing or lessen the 
‘grief. But the economic loss we can 
share. Our failure to do this is an in- 
justice to the wage earner. 


“THE LAW AS A FACTOR 


So far, except for an occasional men- 
tion, we have purposely left the much 
-discussed question of employer’s lability 
untouched. It is well to form the habit 
-of considering the subject of industrial 
accidents without using that phrase. 
Speaking in terms of law the employer 
‘is “liable” for a very small proportion 
-of the accidents which occur in his work. 
Referring back to Table II on page 1163 
tthe employer would of course not be held 
liable for that 26 per cent of accidents 
which were truly “accidental,” nor would 


“he be held liable for that 27 per cent of 


accidents attributable to those killed or 
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their fellow workmen. For the 15 per 
cent for which there was divided respon- 
sibility he would not be held liable, be- 
cause any contributory negligence on the 
part of the man injured bars his claim. 
This brings us down to the 29 per cent 
“attributable solely to employers or those 
who represent them in positions of au- 
thority.” For these we should expect 
to find the employer liable even under the 
common law. But he is not. In the first 
place “‘those who represent him in posi- 
tions of authority” would most of them 
be considered fellow-workmen of the in- 
jured, and by the famous fellow-servant 
rule the employer would not be held 
liable for their negligence,? unless he 
had been careless in selecting or retain- 
ing them, which is seldom true and al- 
most impossible to prove. In the second 
place, very often in a case where the 
employer would otherwise be liable, for 
instance where a long-standing defect has 
caused the accident, the employer can de- 
feat recovery by showing that the injured 
employe knew of this defect and allowed 
himself to be employed in spite of it. 
This is according to the well-known “as- 
sumption-of-risk rule.” 

Thus is it probable that if a suit had 
been brought against the employer in 
each one of these 526 fatal accident cases, 
in only about Io per cent of the suits 
would verdicts have been rendered for 
the plaintiff. We cannot, however, com- 
fortably conclude that therefore at least 


_ 52 of these families are resting securely 


in the possession of five or six thousand 
dollars damages. Out of the 526 cases 
of employes killed, not more than 30 suits 
were brought against employers.* Out of 
18 suits known to have been entered, I1 
were still pending at the last inquiry 
two years or more from the date of the 
accident. Mrs. Rogalas’s claim as we 
have seen was decided against her. An- 
other widow’s claim was defeated by 
raising a question of jurisdiction. One 
tWe are considering Pennsylvania law. 


2A recent employer’s liability statute in Penn- 
sylvania will somewhat change this application of 
the fellow servant rule. 

®There were 18 cases where suits were brought 
and 10 other cases where it was not possible to 
learn whether a suit had been brought or not, 
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suit was settled out of court for about 
$100, and another for $600 (of which 
the attorney’s fee was $100) ,—and one 
for $4,400. 

If a suit is brought in the United 
States Court, it will come to trial in 
about a year. If it is brought in Com- 
mon Pleas, it must wait often more than 
two years. In either case, however, if a 
verdict is rendered for the plaintiff, the 
case is almost invariably appealed by the 
defendant employer, so that in the few 
cases in which damages are recovered, 
the litigation often lasts from three to 
five years. The amount so recovered in 
case of the death of a married man is 
commonly about $5,000, 40 per cent of 
which usually goes to the attorney. A 
law which offers to about Io per cent of 
the widows and children of workingmen 
killed, a small chance of getting $3,000 
at the end of five years, is obviously of 
small practical benefit to those widows 
and those children. 

Turning to the other side of the situ- 
ation, we find that the operation of this 
law,—which is of so little advantage to 
the victims of industrial accidents, 
means a great expense to employers. 
The law, as we have seen, makes the 
employers liable for very few accidents, 
but the actual application of it is so un- 
certain and unequal that the employer 
must be prepared to fight a suit over 
every accident. This constant necessity 
of being ready to fight a suit, and the al- 
ways threatening possibility of having to 
pay heavy damages as the result of an 
accident, puts the employer to the con- 
stant expense of maintaining a special 
claim department and the occasional ex- 
pense of big attorney’s fees." 


1Those who avoid this by taking out employer’s 
liability insurance save themselves annoyance. But 
the premiums are so high that it means little or 
no decrease in experse. 
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COMPANY POLICIES AS TO ACCIDENTS: 


We have set forth the fact that in over 
one-half of the deaths and injuries from: 
industrial accidents in Allegheny county” 
the employer bears no share of the in- 
come loss resulting to the families con- 
cerned, and that in those cases where 
some compensation is made it is, except: 
in rare instances, a ridiculously small pro- 
portion of the loss. We have gone far-- 
ther and shown that much actual hard- 
ship and deprivation result from this in- 
justice. Finally we have tried to give 
some conception of the machinery by 
means of which all this mal-adjustment: 
operates, showing that as a method it 
must be condemned because it accom- 
plishes a minimum of good with a max- 
imum of time, expense, and bitter striv-. 


ing. Now let us consider what hopefuk — 


elements there are in the situation to-day. 
These fall into three groups: (1) The. 
more or less consistently generous policy 
of certain companies; (2) the existence 
of the Carnegie Relief Fund, and (3) the 
establishment of relief associations. We 
will consider these in their order. 

While many employers in Allegheny 
county assume no responsibility for the: 
families of their injured and killed em- 


ployes, and others are guided in making | 


settlement merely by the legal risk in- 
volved, some assume voluntarily a limit- 
ed responsibility for these victims, by 
establishing relief associations to which 
they regularly contribute, others by mak- 


‘ing a settlement separately in each case: 


that comes up. Foremost among the latter’ 
stand the Pittsburg and Lake Erie Rail- 
road Company and the American Steel! 
and Wire Company. In the accompany- 
ing tables, which give the disposition of 
all the cases we were able to cover of 
injury and death among the employes of 
those two companies, a certain consistent: 
policy is observable: 


AMOUNTS PAID BY PITTSBURG & LAKH BRIE RAILROAD COMPANY IN CASES OF DEATH. 


To widows of 
married men. 


1. $1,500 

2. §$ 625 

8. $ T15 

4. $ 50 (a foreigner—relatives in Hurope). 
5. $ 400 

6. $ 320 

7. $ 500 

8. $3,500 (suit likely). 


To dependents of 
single men, con- 
tributing to their 


support. 

1. $ Bo (foreigner—relatives in Hurope). 
3. $250 

4. (Suit)—refused to settle for $500. 

5. $3800 

6. $167 (Aunt only relative). 
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AMOUNTS PAID BY AMERICAN STEEL AND 
' WIRE CO. IN CASES OF DEATH. 


“To widows 

of mar- To dependents of single men 
eried men, contributing. 

1. $250. 1. $200 (foreigner—relatives in Europe). 
2. 475. 2. 400 ‘ f s by she 
8. 375. 3. 400 $s = eS by 
4. 500. 

-6. 540. 
-AMOUNTS PAID BY PITTSBURG & LAKH 
ERIE CO. IN CASES OF INJURY. 

1. $ 25—12 weeks’ tem orar disabilit 

2. 100— 6 2 f 7 

3. 125-10 “ “ y 

4. 50— 8 “ “ “ 

5 60—17 oe “ : “ 
AMOUNTS PAID BY AMERICAN STEEL AND 


WIRE CO. IN CASES OF INJURY. 


1. $ 200—16 weeks’ temporary disability. 
2. 50. 5 “ “ “ 
ety 20. 2 “ “oe “ 
re BE 4 “ “ “ 
5. 20. 3 “oe “ o“ 
‘6. 40. a“ “ “ “ 
< 15— 4 “ee “ae “ 
‘8. ae lost. 
9. 50— “ 
eh 50—Sight injured. 
a2. 250—Three fingers lost. 
13. (Suit pending). 


a4. 673 and watchman’s job.—Left hand useless. 

15. 2,600—49 weeks’ total disability; unfitted for 
heavy work for life; case of probable 
liability. 
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The policy of these two companies rep- 
resents the most that is being done by 
employers who deal directly and sepa- 
rately with each accident case. Consider- 
ing the law on this subject, the attitude 
of those companies is as broad and gener- 
ous as could be expected. In those seven 
“temporary disability” cases of the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company there is 
a fairly reasonable relation between the 
weeks of income loss and the compensa- 
tion received. But the compensation 
made to the widows of married men 
killed is not in reasonable proportion to 
the loss. Leaving out the two extreme 
cases,—the average for all eleven cases 
is $552. 

And have we any reason to think that 
other employers will in time voluntarily 
assume even this share in the loss to be 
borne by the family of a married man 
killed in the course of industry while in 
the prime of his life? 


TABLE IV. 


‘MARRIED MEN KILLED IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS CLASSIFIED BY EMPLOYERS AND BY 
COMPENSATION PAID TO DEPENDENTS. (*) 


Compensation Paid. 


28 , 
ia 5 s Ss i Pee ees 
NAME OF EMPLOYER s 63 4 x A SS Ss ae eof ss 
= ey Ss 8 S “e 85 ° = = 
Peres sR 
Jones and Laughlin Ne ort minis 7 10 4 3 2 2 28 
Mint. Tube! CO.cca cess cele ss 6 2 1 s it 2 13 
Pressed Steel Car Co. ...... 3 3 2 i tt 10 
Other companies ......... 30 23 9 5 1 2 70 
SEBOLAN co oregisiass'os.2 o's be 2 40 42 a hfe 9 5 1 2 Yee RL 


1This table is based largely on statements made by dependents. 


Records were not available for veri- 


fication in the case of the companies whose names appear. 


In Table IV compensation occasionally 
amounts to more than $1,000. But we 
find Jones and Laughlin giving no more 
than funeral expenses to over one-half 
of their families (17 out of 28). We find 
the Pressed Steel Car Company giving 
no more than funeral expenses to over 
one-half of the families (6 out of I0). 
We find the National Tube Company 
giving more than this to only 7 out of 13 
families. The record for the smaller com- 
panies is even less encouraging, in nearly 
43 per cent of cases they do not give 
even funeral expenses, and in only 24 
per cent do they give more than funeral 
expenses. Taking all these companies to- 


gether, we find that to 82 out of 121 
families of married employes killed, or 
to 67 per cent of the families, these em- 
ployers gave nothing more than funeral 
expenses. 

This first “hopeful feature,” then, the 
voluntarily generous policy of certain em- 
ployers, indicates that the injustice of 
leaving the whole burden of accidents 
upon the workmen is beginning to be 
realized, and for this reason it is im- 
portant. But we cannot depend upon 
this to bring about a. just distribution 
of the loss. In the first place, where this 
policy prevails, it is not generous enough, 
especially in cases of death. We could 
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not expect, by any legislative adjustment 
of this burden, that the employer should 
share each loss equally with the family 
of the employe killed. But on the other 
hand we must not be satisfied with $500 
as the employer’s share of a loss borne 
by the family which averages $14,271." 
In the second place this comparatively 
generous policy is far from general. 


THE CARNEGIE RELIEF FUND 


In the tables so far given I have pur- 
posely left out the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. In a study of accidents this com- 
pany warrants special consideration, not 
only because, with its enormous pay- 
roll, it has more employes injured and 
killed than any other company, but also 
because of the Carnegie Relief Fund. 
The existence of this fund we have called 
the second hopeful feature in the situa- 
tion. From this fund certain uniform 
compensation is paid to employes of the 
Carnegie Steel Company injured while at 
work, if they are totally disabled by the 
injury for more than one year, and to 
families who were dependent upon the 
earnings of employes killed while at 
work. The sum paid to a widow is $500, 
with $100 additional for every child un- 
der sixteen. To the family of a single 
man killed $500 is paid if it can be 
proved that he was a regular contributor 
to the support of the family. The fund 
was established and is maintained as the 
personal gift of Andrew Carnegie. It is 
no more a part of the policy of the Car- 
negie Steel Company than the wholesale 
endowment of Carnegie Libraries. 


COMPENSATION PAID BY CARNEGID STEEL 
CO. TO WIDOWS OF 42 MEN KILLED. 


NO cL OM SMUIOS 5.5 so aceasta ere we 0. 

yaa A, ae is Holes PREM ae LLOOT Or Less 

ye Se | a ava Mionaie tat weno eae a bacarts: ole 101—$ 500 

ae matey Ae oP ere tee 3.6 igh edt laren ene 501— 1,000 
tae ae LMT R Et ane ber ica ere 1,001— 2,000 
i Te PET RT OT 4 Over 2,000 


COMPENSATION RECEIVED BY THESE WID- 
OWS, INCLUDING ABOVE, AND CARNEGIE 
RELIEF BENEFITS. 


Mi familly PTeCeIVveas acc ed odes 0 
BereinGey Vice Bich ara east phe. san eters $ 100 or less. 
5 rv 


a raLeig sapere b atate 101—$ 500 

20 “¢ SEDUY mates Fad bdeles aha Me rera 501— 1,000 
8 iy Sa) hatha Gls isle o:4) eaeceanete 1,001— 2,000 
3 ES NIE S tA dS Bieler fers Over 2,000 


1This is an average for 193 cases reached by 
multiplying yearly income by expectation of life, 
and subtracting $300 a year to cover maintenance 
of man killed. 
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From these tables it is clear that the 
Carnegie Steel Company, considered. 
separately from the relief fund, is not 
in the class of consistently liberal em- 
ployers. To the families of only 15 out 
of 42 married employes killed, did it give 
more than funeral expenses. This is a 
smaller proportion than in the case of 
Jones and Laughlin, National Tube Com- 
pany, or the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

But with the addition of the Carnegie 
Relief Benefits, the families of men killed 
in the employ of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany are on an average better off than 
those of men killed in the employ of any 
of the companies we have mentioned, in- 
cluding the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
and the American Steel and Wire Com- 


pany. For while there were 6 out of 42 


families who received no more than 
funeral expenses, 31 out of 42, or nearly 
74 per cent, received more than $500. 
This relief fund deserves a special con- 
sideration which we cannot give it here. 
Granting that the Carnegie Relief Fund 
is a most beneficial institution, does. 
its establishment suggest a solution of 
this problem of injustice? There is in 
the spirit of the gift and in the method 
of its administration a recognition of the 
idea of compensation for the accidents 
of an industry out of the gains of the 
industry, quite apart from any question 
of the employer’s negligence; this, as a. 
voluntary step in the direction of indus- 
trial justice, is of great significance. It 
is hopeful. But there is no reason to: 
think that this idea will rapidly become: 
popular among retired capitalists. The 
fund has been in existence six years, and. 
there are to my knowledge no others. 
like it. We cannot wait until wealthy 


men voluntarily see fit to turn some of 


their gains back to paying for injury andi 
death in the industry by which they grew 


rich. In a matter of “libraries” we can: 
wait. In a matter of justice we cannot 
wait. 


OTHER RELIEF ASSOCIATIONS 


Discussing the policies of different 
companies in the matter of settling with 
their employes for injury, we have not in- 


cluded so far those employers who have 
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established relief associations. These in- 
stitutions are increasing in the Pittsburgh 
District. One who would thoroughly 
understand the accident situation must 
study carefully their methods, aims, and 
results. About 23 per cent of the men 
killed and injured by industrial accidents 
in Allegheny county belong to some re- 
lief association, to which they have paid 
dues and from which benefits are paid 
to them in case of injury, and to their 
families in case of death. A relief asso- 
ciation differs fundamentally from a ben- 
efit society in the fact that its member- 
ship is limited to the employes of one 
company,—also, nearly always, in the fact 
that it is started on the initiative of the 
employer and in some way aided or con- 
tributed to by him. 

In no relief associations are the em- 
ployers’ methods of contributing exactly 
alike. Of the associations in which mem- 
bership is actually voluntary and in which 
members are entitled to benefit without 
relieving the employer of his legal li- 
ability, the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany Mutual Aid Society, organized in 
1887, is one of the best. Every member 
pays 50 cents a month dues, and is en- 
titled to $7.50 a week for six months in 
case of injury,—$5 from the fund and 
$2.50 from the company. In case of 
death, funeral expenses only are pro- 
vided for,—$150, $50 being contributed 
by the company. In other words, the 
employer contributes one-third of the 
benefit. 

Of those larger relief associations, in 
which membership is practically compul- 
sory (1. €., a condition of employment) 
and in which members are not entitled to 
receive benefits until they have signed a 
release of all legal claims against the 
employer, the Pennsylvania Voluntary 
Relief Association is perhaps the best 
example. In this association benefits are 
paid altogether from the dues of mem- 
bers, while the company pays the running 
expenses and guarantees deficiencies. 

Let us briefly consider the existence 
of the relief associations as a hopeful 
feature of the accident compensation 
situation. In the first place we must 
not confuse the value of these associa- 
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tions in encouraging or compelling pro- 
vidence among men, with their impor- 
tance in distributing the burden of income 
loss from industrial accidents. It is the 
workman’s burden just the same, whether 
he is encouraged to provide against it 
by small previous deprivations or left to, 
meet it in his own way. We are con- 
cerned with these associations here only 
as they indicate the tendency of employers 
voluntarily to assume a share of the loss. 
In this respect there is this much hope 
in such associations: most of them em- 
body a certain recognition on the part 
of the employer that it is right that he 
should bear part of the accident loss, re- 
gardless of his responsibility for the acci- 
dent. Here again we have a voluntary 
step in the direction of industrial justice. 

But this is too small and calculating 
a step for us to depend upon for a solu- 
tion of the problem. In the best of 
these associations the employer contrib- 
utes about one-third of the benefit. This, 
does not mean one-third of the loss. In 
injury cases it means roughly one-third 
of one-half of the income loss so long as 
benefits continue. In death cases, it most 
commonly means one-third of the funeral 
expenses. The great bulk of the burden 
still falls upon the workman. How heavy 
that burden is we have seen. 

Moreover, in those relief associations 
which are coming to be the prevailing 
type,—those in which membership is 
compulsory and in which benefits are 
paid only after the employer has been 
relieved of liability, there are at least two 
evils which go far toward counteracting 
the good they accomplish. 

The employer is freed from the deter- 
rent effect of the civil law, and no tax 
is exacted from him sufficient to take the 
place of that deterrent. The workman 
is forced, as a condition of employment, 
to make a contract whereby he must, in 
case of injury, either lose the benefit of 
all the dues he has paid, or give up his 
legal right to sue. Finally, as was said 
in connection with the Carnegie Fund,— 
there is no assurance that all employers 
will choose to establish relief associations 
or that those established will be of the 
best type. This is of course the inevita- 
ble objection to leaving a matter which 
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means injustice and serious deprivation 
in thousands of families to solve itself by 
the voluntary action of individuals. 

A consideration of these three hopeful 
features of the situation brings us to the 
conclusion that they are hopeful, chiefly 
because in each of them lies the recogni- 
tion of a certain principle,—the principle 
that an industrial enterprise should share 
the economic loss resulting from accidents 
to its employes in the course of their 
work. We do not belittle the significance 
of this recognition. But we have no 
reason to believe that it will soon become 
general. Moreover, where such recog- 
nition does exist it does not lead the em- 
ployer to assume a large enough share 
of the loss to remedy its unjust distribu- 


tion. The bulk of the burden still falls 
upon the injured workman and _ his 
family. 


So long as the assumption of a share 
of their burden remains voluntary, it 
is bound to be a small share; for, no 
matter how generous an employer may 
be, the stress of competition will prevent 
his voluntarily assuming a large cost 
which his competitor does not assume. 

Although we are thus forced to con- 
clude that the solution of this problem 
does not lie along voluntary lines, we may 
well embody the principle thus volun- 
tarily recognized by the best employers, 
in some law which will abandon the “li- 
ability” principle, and make compensation 
uniform for all those injured or killed 
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in the course of work. Thus we should 
put all employers on an equal footing; 
we should get rid of the long and costly 
fighting involved in the operation of the 
present employer’s liability law; and, far 
more important than these, we should 
accomplish a: just distribution of the 
economic loss involved in industrial acci- 
dents. 


Facts have been set forth which I be- 
lieve justify legislative interference, (1) 
for the purpose of reducing the number 
of preventable industrial accidents, and 
(2) for the purpose of adjusting more 
fairly the economic burden entailed by 
them. It is submitted that one law might 
be the major solution of both of these 
problems, 7. e., a law in which the em- 
ployer’s liability principle would com- 
monly be abandoned and in which uni- 
form compensation for all industrial ac- 
cidents (except those resulting from the 
wilful misconduct of the man injured) 
would be required. (1) Such a law, by 
making accidents first of all a steady and 
reckonable expense to employers, would 
tend to lessen those accidents the preven- 
tion of which directly or indirectly de- 
pends upon his will. (2) Such a law, by 
making compensation for accidents a reg- 
ular cost of the industry, would result 
in shifting a share of the economic loss 
of each accident from the family imme- 
diately affected to the whole body of con- 


sumers, 


BLACK CIRCLE: 
TOTAL LOSS: $123,065 


WAITE CIKCLE- 
TOTAL COMPENSATION:$520 


[The black circle above represents total loss of 
income to six men totally disabled for life (based 


on earnings and expectation of life). 


The white 


circle the total compensation paid to these six 


men, } 
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THE ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
PITTSBURGH 


LILA V. NORTH’ 


MEMBER FACULTY WOMAN’S COLLEGE, BALTIMORE 


School conditions in Pittsburgh are 
an intricate assemblage of fit and unfit, 
old and new, admirable and unworthy. 
Local peculiarities shift the tints, but 
the picture here presented portrays on 
the whole a situation existing in many 
other industrial cities. The present 
study can attempt no more than to 
discuss some of the points relating to 
what should be known, can be known, 
and cannot be known about the children 
and the schools of Greater Pitts- 
burgh. 

To begin, as the children say, at the 
beginning, namely, themselves. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE SCHOOLS 


The term “school child” now in- 
cludes not only the child at school, but 
the child who ought by law to be there. 
Much of the illegal employment of chil- 
dren notorious in Pennsylvania is due 
to ignorance of the law. A sub-district 
school board in Pittsburgh with ex- 
cellent intent, recently distributed 
copies of the attendance law in which 
the working age was placed at thirteen 
when in reality it is now fourteen. Cer- 
tain parish priests have stated that 
they get the boys out of the parochial 
school and at work “as soon as they are 
twelve, as that is the legal age.” 

The present law of Pennsylvania 
states that all children from eight to 
sixteen years of age are subject to 
school training, with the exception of 
working children over fourteen. But 
the eight-year course for which the 
elementary schools of the United States 
usually provide, assumes the average 
age in the first year to be six, and in 
the final year to be fourteen. In the first 
year of Pittsburgh schools the average 
age is six to eight, while the age on com- 


1Acknowledgment is due Miss 8. Adele Shaw, who 
investigated in detail the schools covered in this 
report.—L. V. N. 
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pleting the grammar course frequently 
exceeds fourteen. The attendance at 
schools then beyond the compulsory age, 
is large, while on the other hand it is 
certain that there is a large illegal non- 
attendance; the numbers we do not 
know in either case. But cannot both 
be known from a school census? Are 
there not obvious reasons for a record 
of the name, age, residence, etc., of 
every child in Pittsburgh? Should not 
this record be in the hands of the 
school authorities and accessible to the 
public? The state’s answer to this 
question is embodied in the following 
section of the compulsory school law 
of 1905: 

It shall be the duty of the assessors of 
votes of every district to make a careful and 
correct list of all children between the ages 
of six and sixteen within his district, which 
enumeration shall be returned to the county 
commissioners, whose duty it shall be to for- 
ward the same to the secretary of the proper 
school district, who shall immediately fur- 
nish the principal of each school with a cor- 
rect list of all children in his district who 
are subject to the provisions of this act. 


The district assessors in Pittsburgh 
are appointed for political reasons by 
the county commissioner. Only ten days 
are given to them to do the work, at 
two dollars a day. Some of them have 
not education enough to fill out the 
blanks. House to house visitation is 
almost never practiced, but lists of 
previous years are copied, including 
names of children dead, removed or 
past the legal age. School principals 
are frequently asked to furnish them 
to the assessors. In 1907,. in thir- 
teen city precincts no lists had been 
sent in at all. Yet one-third of the 
state school appropriation is based on 
the number of children on the assess- 
ors’ lists. In Allegheny conditions are 
similar. The school report of 1907 
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for Allegheny states, “the registration 
of children has been, if anything, worse 
than ever this year, and has by its 
omissions resulted in the loss of 
thousands of dollars to the district.” 
But yet the state is generous; in 1907- 
08 it paid out about $1,200 for the 
worthless school census of Greater 
Pittsburgh. 

Business methods such as this are 
ludicrous. After all, it is the people’s 
money that is wasted and the people’s 
children who don’t get enough teach- 
ers. Whom does this concern? Not 
the assessor who gets twenty dollars 
for a job he doesn’t do; not the county 
commissioner who has appointed him; 
not the sub-district board, for whom 
increase in the number of children at 
school means increased expenditure. 
The Allegheny City superintendent in- 
dignantly protests in a report which 
probably the county commissioner 
never reads; the Pittsburgh superin- 
tendent has for five years silently 
passed the matter by; neither city has 
made through its control boards an 
imperative demand for reform in the 
county commissioners’ office. 

So we do not know how many chii- 
dren of “school age,” 7. e@., six to six- 
teen years, are in Greater Pittsburgh. 
For the total school enrollment we 
make an estimate based on figures 
given in school reports, and on sta- 
tistics elsewhere collected. These 
numbers cannot be absolutely accurate 
since in nearly all schools the lax 
methods of keeping the rolls permit 
numerous errors. High schools and 
kindergartens are included; night 
schools with their large adult attend- 
ance are omitted. 
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dent children. In both cities a special 
committee on attendance is appointed, 
on recommendation from which truant 
officers are named by the board. In 
Pittsburgh the city is divided into 
twenty-four districts, each with an 
officer responsible for over 4,000 chil- 
dren, while a head officer supervises 
the work. Here as in other cities there 
is no effectual enforcement. of the at- 
tendance law. So long as the drag- 
net is cast by feeble or careless hands, 
the little fishes will dart through, and 
the larger break through its meshes. 
The ordinary truant officer makes as 
little attempt to know and remove the 
cause of truancy as the police officer 
the cause of crime. An attendance offi- 
cer to secure appointment in Pitts- 
burgh, need have no aptness in deal- 
ing with parents or children; no limit 
is drawn as to his age, no standard of 
moral character required. A need for 
the yearly salary of $1,000 and “a good 
strong pull” with the board, are the 
essential qualifications for appoint- 
ment. If aman is a veteran of the 
Civil War, so much the better; his ex- 
perience in march and battle is deemed 
to create an eminent fitness for work 
with children. In Pittsburgh the ages 
of the officers vary from thirty-two to 
seventy-two. With the notable ex- 
ception of the conscientious and over- 
burdened chief officer and one or two 
others, they are seldom able to cover 
their districts, and are quite devoid of 
fitness for educating the foreign com- 
munity in the value of schooling, The 
children in many districts openly set 
them at defiance. The law permits a 
truant or unschooled child to be ar- 


HNROLLMENT IN DAY SCHOOLS OF GREATER PITTSBURGH 1907-08. 


Public. Parochial Private Institutional. Totals. 
PATIO STONY a. ciieisteie-s 9 eorere 20,405 4,654 105 486 97,755 
FACUSDUL Ee Aer fetece ees iain 54,793 16,271 795 246 72,105 
TOUM tere cece erene 6 75,198 20,925 900 732 97,755 
Percentage... .... 76.7% 21.3% 21.3% 09+ % 
The enforcement of the school at- rested, but provides no place to take 


tendance law is in the hands of the 
Central Boards of Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny, which are held responsible 
for the school attendance of all resi- 


him when the court is not in session. 
This naturally prevents the officers 
from energetic action and encourages 
offenders. 
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Truancy and its prevention are not 
mentioned in the Pittsburgh school 
report. That about $25,000 of the 
people’s money is expended ineffectu- 
ally every year, and that hundreds of 
children are absentees from school, 
apparently leaves the Central Board 
and the superintendent undisturbed. 
In Allegheny more efficiency is found 
among the truant officers, whose work 
is supplemented by a truant school. 
This truant school, however, is a base- 
ment room, two-thirds below ground, 
poorly furnished and lighted. A re- 
port of the attendance work in Alle- 
gheny is annually printed. In 1908, 
more than 200 children were in school 
owing solely to enforcement of the law. 


THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


When legislative provision for pub- 
lic education was first made by Penn- 
sylvania in 1834, the state area was 
divided into certain definite districts, 
determined by the school population. 
In 1854, the Legislature passed a law 
for the common schools providing that 
incorporated cities at their ward elec- 
tions should choose from the citizens 
of the ward officers to constitute the 
school boards for the districts. Pitts- 
burgh proper still constitutes a single 
school district; Allegheny another; in 
both, the sub-districts, with a few ex- 
ceptions, correspond to the old mu- 
nicipal wards. At present, there are 
forty-five sub-districts in Pittsburgh, 
fifteen in Allegheny. Each sub-district 
is controlled by a board of six direc- 
tors, two of whom are elected annually 
to hold office for three years. Can- 
didates must be resident property own- 
ers in the sub-district. Each ward 
board elects a principal who supervises 
all the schools of the district; it also 
elects, but does not pay the grade 
teachers. 

The Central Board of Education is 
made up of one representative elected 
every three years from each of the 
sub-districts. He is by custom, though 
not of necessity, a member of the 
school board of the district he repre- 
sents. The Central Board adopts the 
courses of study for all schools, fixes 
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and pays the salaries of principals and 
teachers, supplies books, stationery, 
etc., and establishes and controls high 
schools, manual training and other 
auxiliary schools. It elects annually 
the director of high schools and the 
supervisors of special branches. 

The city superintendent of schools 
is elected every three years by the 
joint body of sub-district directors, 
numbering at present 270 men. He 
grants certificates to teachers, but 
cannot recommend, appoint or remove 
them. He superintends, but has little 
power to modify the matter and 
method of instruction. 

The Allegheny svstem has differed 
mainly in the fact that the local boards,— 
each consisting of six members,—togeth- 
er constitute a Berard of Controllers, 
which has at present ninety mem- 
bers. This board elects teachers 
(who are, however, nominated by the 
district boards), and controls all 
school expenditu'es, except those for 
direct maintenance of local school 
buildings. The schools of Greater 
Pittsburgh are supported by the state, 
the municipality and school  sub- 
district. Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
and each of the other cities of Penn- 
sylvania receive an annual state appro- 
priation. An appropriation for the 
schools is included in the annual mu- 
nicipal budget; the amount estimated 
by the Central School Boards may not 
be cut down by the City Coun- 
cil. Pressure, however, may be brought 
to bear on the school board to re- 


duce estimates, as has been recently 
the. scase’-in. .Allerheny. “Io meet 
this appropriation a school tax is 


levied on the city as a whole, usually 
about four mills on the dollar. State 
and municipal appropriations in both 
cities are under direct control of the 
Central Boards. The chief items of 
expenditure are maintenance of high 
schools, salaries of superintendents 
and directors, and of teachers in all 
schools. A large appropriation is also 
annually made for the use of the 
Kindergarten Association. 

The physical maintenance of the 
elementary schools in each district or 
ward is through a “school building 
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tax” levied on the property owners of 
the district. The amount of millage to 
cover running expenses of the coming 
year is determined by the sub-district 
boards, collected and retained by the 
city, and turned over to the treasurer 
of the sub-district on demand by war- 
rant. When extraordinary sums are 
needed for the purchase of sites or 
erection of buildings, the sub-district 
board after petition to the Court of 
Common Pleas may issue bonds up to 
the value of improvements; the pay- 
ment of bond interest then becomes 
part of the annual expenses. 


THE SYSTEM OF 1854 IN 1908 


The fact most prolific in its effects 
upon the 100,000 school children of 
1908, is that they occupy the same geo- 
graphical area as the 11,000 of 1854. 
Areas now populated or restricted were 
largely free to the roving youngsters 
of fifty years ago. No opportunities 
the city offers a child can ever make 
up for those it denies him in space, fresh 
air and freedom to match his energies 
against the obstacles of a natural environ- 
ment. Experience proves that the press- 
ure of the crowd destroys initiative in 
children and substitutes a mechanical imi- 
tation which leaves judgment unde- 
veloped. Conditions of their lives to- 
day are unfitting the children of 
Pittsburgh to meet the strain and fluc- 
tuation of the industrial life they must 
enter to-morrow. 

Medical experts affirm that the diet, 
hygiene and degree of physical exer- 
cise of the earliest years determine un- 
alterably the physical, and, therefore, 
to a large degree, the mental status of 
maturity. Realization of this truth is 
at the foundation of any intelligent 
plan of education. 

As one faces in Pittsburgh that most 
moving of sights anywhere, a school 
room full of children, submissive to 
daily constraint, their young faces pal- 
lid in the smoke-laden atmosphere, one 
need be no medical inspector to per- 
ceive the perilous response of their 
physique to their environment. 

There have been vital changes in 
the character and the home training of 
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the children. We know that the foreign 
children constitute a large majority? in 
our schools, rising in special sections 
to a practical totality. Many of these 
do not speak English in their homes; 
they speak it imperfectly, and under- 
stand it still more imperfectly in the 
schools. They show wide differences 
in traits and in training; the one bond 
is their unlikeness in the content of 
mental heritage to the ordinary child 
of American parentage. Whatever 
some of these traits promise for the 
future of Pittsburgh; whatever menace 
lies in others, one fact is clear,—the 
promise must be made good, the men- 
ace averted by a school training 
adapted to these ends. 

A new responsibility is thus laid 
upon the schools: If the aim of edu- 
cation is to fit the child on all sides of 
his nature for life, then the school 
cannot ignore in the children the 
physical disabilities that threaten to 
make its costly instruction ineffective. 
The numbers and needs of the pupils 
make new demands in school equip- 
ment. Where hundreds are gathered 
under one roof, dirt and darkness and 
foul air breed disease as surely in the 
school house as in the home. The 
school has, as it were, caged the child. 
For part of his working day a Board 
of Education may secure for its ward 
wholesome surroundings, even if the 
Board of Health cannot do it for the 
rest of the time. The broader school 
managements recognize the duty of 
constructive planning for the physical 
well-being of the pupils. 
new demand, too, for a more vital con- 
nection between the training inside the 
school and the life outside. New eco- 
nomic conditions demand changes in 
the matter and method of instruction 
with special efficiency in the teaching 
force. Above all, in a population 
marked by differing ethical ideals, the 
standards of civic duty and of patriot- 
ism must be set in the schools, and the 
personal example of teachers and off- 
cials must drive the lessons home. 


1In most of the schools record of nationality is 
made, and in no case is a uniform system adopted. 
Yet it is of grave concern to know how the school 
teaching is related to children of different national 
groups. 


There is> 
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PRESENT WARD ADMINISTRATION 


Sub-district board members are 
chosen at the regular ward elections 
held in February each year and usually 
in a room in the school; occasionally 
school business is seriously inter- 
rupted by the electioneering and the halls 
and rooms used left indescribably dirty 
and defaced. 

As a rule the men elected are in 
intelligence, purpose and moral char- 
acter unfit to direct school matters. 
Many are the type of politicians who 
with larger opportunity serve the city 
in councils to such purpose as the 
present graft trials indicate. Men of 
a different sort so fully recognize this 
fact that in some wards they will not 
run for school office, or if in a spirit 
of patriotism they permit their names 
to be used will often resign after a 
few months. At present only a heroic 
few with disinterested motives hold 
on. In one district in a business sec- 
tion neither the president nor the 
treasurer of the board can read or 
write; though the president is intelli- 
gent enough to get his son elected 
principal of the school. In a district 
in a fine residence section, of the six 
members of the board two are com- 
pletely illiterate; three have no ex- 
perience in school affairs, and of these 
three, two hold a purely political re- 
lation to the school; two are educated, 
competent and devoted to the school’s 
interest. 

A review of the occupations of the 
270 persons now making up the sub- 
district boards of Pittsburgh is inter- 
esting both in what it excludes and 
what it includes. There is now not 
a single clergyman on the _ school 
board; none of the many professional 
instructors in private academies or col- 
leges serves the public in this capacity ; 
few “captains of industry” now enjoy- 
ing their latter days of leisure have 
lent experience to the management of 
school finances. A large percentage 
is made up of men holding city posi- 
tions; policemen, letter-carriers, post- 
office clerks, and others connected 
with the city departments. Whatever 
their merits, it is questionable that 
men holding city positions should serve 
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on the school boards. The saloonkeeper, 
always prominent in ward politics, has 
his place and there are barkeepers not a 
few. Peddlers, day-laborers, detectives, 
traveling men, railroad conductors and 
trainmen are not infrequently elected, to- 
gether with those of no definite business, 
rudely called loafers. The loafers except- 
ed, these occupations are far from un- 
worthy, and among those following them 
are exceptional men who serve the city 
well, but for obvious reasons the major- 
ity are not men who can give consecutive 
or adequate service to the schools. 


TYPICAL DISTRICT BOARDS IN PITTSBURGH. 


Ralston School, Springfield, Colfax School. 
Wards 9 and 10 Ward 12 Ward 22 

Pres. Laborer. Tailor. Banker. 
Secr. Real-estate. Policeman, Auditor. 
Treas. . Detective. Barber. Banker 
‘ | Bartender. Machinist. Oculist. 
i ie Milk dealer. Clerk. House mover. 
{| |. 4 Fireman. Bartender. Accountant. 


Every local board has a secretary and 
some boards have a treasurer with paid 
salaries. The salary of the secretary 
varies from $25 to $350 or $400; that of 
the treasurer from $25 to over $1,000. 
Where much accounting is involved, the 
treasurer may legally receive 2 per cent. 
on the amounts expended; as a rule he is 
granted not more than 1 per cent. The 
total sum paid for salaries to secretaries 
and treasurers in 1906 was $12,514. If 
this sum secured adequate returns in 
conditions of school plants it certainly 
would not be extravagant. Men of ex- 
perience in district board affairs state 
that not more than two or three boards 
in the city of Pittsburgh are free from 
graft in the management of finances. 

The largest sums handled are those re- 
ceived directly from the sale of building 
bonds. The custom in well managed 
boards is to advertise the bonds, and 
award them to the highest bidder, when 
good prices are nearly always realized 
as the bonds are keenly sought for by 
dealers; but bonds may be disposed of 
by private sale, in which case there is a 
possibility of collusion between buyer and 
seller. 

Many instances are cited where con- 
tracts for new buildings or for repairs 
and alterations are awarded to the party 
who will insure a bonus to the board or 
to some of its members; as in the case 
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where a board paid $1,700 for repairs 
which cost $700. Such cases have been 
brought before the courts, but evidence 
such as to convict has seldom been ob- 
tained. In many districts the boards 
handle sums ranging from $150,000 to 
$250,000. 

Under the headings “General Sup- 
plies” and “Other Purposes” for 1907, 
the sub-district boards of Pittsburgh re- 
port respectively $25,366.84 and $61,947.- 
66, a total of $87,314.50. It is possible 
that this startling sum represents legiti- 
mate expense, but it is only reasonable 
that the public should know for what it 
can be used after the ordinary items for 
school maintenance have been listed. The 
Allegheny Board of Controllers, in ref- 
erence to its own expenditures for high 
schools, gives a statement in which every 
item from $1 for a key to $1,350 for its 
building superintendent is set down. To 
this the “varnished” accounts of the 
Allegheny school districts afford a vivid 
contrast. District accounts are practi- 
cally unsupervised. An annual financial 
statement, under general items, must be 
made to the State Board at Harrisburg ; 
for convenience this is sent to the Central 
Boards and is usually published by them. 
But in reality neither Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, nor any audacious outsider con- 
trols or audits district finances. The law 
provides that a suitable auditor shall be 
selected for the annual accounts of the 
boards; in compliance the boards select 
one or two of their own number for this 
duty, who, as a high official of Allegheny 
states, “when they get the accounts don’t 
know what they would be at.” 

The tax rate for “school building pur- 
poses” levied in different wards varies 
from two-tenths mill to ten mills on the 
dollar, with, in consequence, a great var- 
iation in the income derivable for school 
purposes. Some, sincerely devoted to 
local school interests, are opposed to any 
fixed general city tax for all school pur- 
poses on the ground that a. prosperous 
district would then be obliged to help 
maintain the schools in a poorer district. 
This opinion is an evidence that the local 
interests of a district have long obscured 
the interests of the community at large. 
A small income for the school purposes 
of a ward may occur where a sub-district 
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board is ignorant of proper school equip- 
ment; or a large income where the prop- 
erty of a district is exceedingly valuable, 
and the children few, as in the office sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh. Here the rate pro- 
vides funds far beyond the necessities of 
the district, but benefits no other. High 
rates are found in some of the better 
residence sections where luxurious ap- 
pointments are desired ; again, ward esti- 
mates of expenditures may be inflated to 
meet the drain on funds made by crooked 
methods. The financial report for the 
elementary schools given in the school 
report of Pittsburgh for 1906-1907 
shows startling differences; for instance, 
compare two neighboring school dis- 
tricts of the South Side, the Allen, on top 
of the ridge, the Bedford on the flat be- 
low, both economically dependent on the 
steel mills and other large factories along 
the Monongahela. The annual expense 
per child in the Allen district is $5.86; 
in the Bedford district, $11.25. The 
Allen School spends $545.81 on books, 
furniture and apparatus; the Bedford 
School not a cent. Why is this? Again, 
what can be the “other purposes” for 
which the Bedford School spends $1,070 
and the Allen $715? And does it cost 
twice as much to light the 470 children 
in the Bedford School as it does the 
1,062 in the Allen? 


THE TEACHING FORCE 


The law regulating the granting of cer- 
tificates to teachers in Pennsylvania: has 
long permitted officials to open the class- 
room to the hosts of unfit who mob its 
doors.* 

In Pittsburgh and Allegheny provi- 
sional and professional certificates are 
granted by the city superintendents. It 
is certain that in both cities, but more 
especially in Pittsburgh, certificates are 


1A ‘provisional certificate’ is given for one 
year only to persons ‘with a fair knowledge” of 
the English branches, &c., and with some ex- 
perience in teaching, or to those “with a more 
thorough knowledge’ and no experience. ‘Pro- 
fessional certificates” are given to applicants who 
add to the thorough knowledge of the branches 
named successful experience in teaching. These 
license the applicant to teach during the official 
term of the superintendent who issues it, and for 
one year thereafter and may be renewed without 
re-examination. ‘“ Permanent certificates” are 
given by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, upon recommendation of the board of 
the district in which the applicant has been em- 
ployed, the recommendation to be countersigned 
by the city or county superintendent. 
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held by a number of extremely unfit per- 
‘sons. No formal examination can of 
course be the absolute test of fitness for 


any profession, so far as natural aptitude: 


and moral force are concerned. But 
when teachers are found practically il- 
literate (as has proved to be the case in 
more than one instance in Pittsburgh), 
with no academic training, without 
knowledge of how to teach, and with no 
view whatever of their position except- 
ing that it affords a salary, we are left to 
wonder what induced the city superin- 
tendent to grant them certificates, why 
the sub-district board elected teachers 
of this sort, and more than all, how the 
certificate is renewed and election con- 
firmed year after year. The difficulties 
confronting a conscientious principal in 
dealing with such teachers needs no com- 
ment, but the unfairness to the children 
and to the taxpayers demands emphatic 
protest. The classroom instruction in 
some schools “politically” managed 
would be laughable if it were not so heart 
breaking, when it is considered that this 
is all the training children in their most 
plastic years will ever have, and that the 
law which compels them to be taught 
permits them to have such teaching. 
These conditions are particularly notice- 
able in the districts near the rivers, 
where the pupils are mainly children of 
laborers or mechanics. Relatives and 
friends of board members are selected 
for teachers, get certificated in some way 
and are then elected; in one school a 
year or two ago, the principal came to 
the school intoxicated, until the matter 
became so notorious that he was re- 
moved; in another a bartender was 
elected to the board and his sister was 
thereupon elected a teacher. Another 
teacher was a dishwasher at a small res- 
taurant across the street from the school; 
her brother became a member of the 
school board and she was immediately 
put in as a teacher holding a provisional 
certificate. There is no immorality in 
dishwashing if the dishes are washed 
clean, but in this case the graduate from 
such service showed total unfitness for 
her new position. 

In Allegheny candidates are nomi- 
nated by the Central Boards, but must 
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be elected by their joint body, the Board 
of Controllers. The president of the 
latter board, however, asserts that in 
thirty years’ experience in the schools he 
has not known a teacher nominated by a 
district to fail of election. 

For the teaching of the youngest child- 
ren, modern demands make requisite a 
normal training. In Pittsburgh, girls 
fresh from the normal course of the high 
school are often selected for that delicate 
task,—the breaking in to the grade disci- 
pline of little ones tender from the kin- 
dergarten or the home. Teachers in these 
grades have at least a theory; sometimes 
they have real aptness and rarely exper- 
ience as well. For the seventh and eighth 
grades, with their scanty numbers in part 
intent upon the high school, some real 
competence is required and as a rule se- 
cured. The mass of incompetent teach- 
ers, therefore, is in the third to sixth 
grades inclusive, and there also is the 
mass of pupils. It is a high estimate that 
concedes to ten per cent of the children 
in these grades good instruction from 
teachers adequately fit. In all school sys- 
tems these are the classes where needs 
are greatest, truancy most rife, instruc- 
tion poorest and final exit from school 
most: frequent. None knows _ these 
things better than progressive and 
equipped members of the teaching body 
in Pittsburgh, and the part which the 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association has 
taken in the movement for reform is one 
of the few encouraging elements in the 
situation, 

Principals, as well as teachers, are 
elected by the sub-district boards. There 
are a number of principals in Pittsburgh 
well qualified and exemplary. Their 
very excellence offers the best criterion 
of judgment of their fellows. A district 
board decides to elect a man as prin- 
cipal for reasons; he may not even be 
a teacher; he is sent to the city super- 
intendent with a recommendation from 
the board. The superintendent owes his 
position to the sub-district boards, he 
dare not or does not resist their man- 
dates; not to issue certificates at their 
bidding is to knock a plank from beneath 
his own precarious position. The 
board’s candidate is put through the form 
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of an examination, granted a provisional 
certificate and forthwith elected princi- 
pal. He is now director of the work of 


perhaps a dozen teachers, supervises the | 


training of several hundred children and 
largely controls the conditions of their 
school home. Grant that such a process 
of selection by chance hits upon a fit 
man. The most conscientious in such a 
situation can simply let things alone. Un- 
suitable teachers, incompetent janitors 
and unsanitary conditions in the build- 
ings become explicable when it is remem- 
bered that the principal holds his place 
by favor of very determined masters. 
His only security is to gain the confidence 
of the district people, so that his dis- 
missal will make the district boards un- 
popular. For they also are elected and 
there are others to fill their places. 

The principal’s salary ranges from 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year, increasing not 
with length of service but in proportion 
to the number of teachers in his school 
organization. For instance, a principal 
with six teachers receives $1,700. Here 
is one with very few children in the 
seventh and eighth grades in his school. 
These could well go to some other near 
at hand, but this would lose a teacher, 
and cut down the principal’s salary by 
$200. The whole system of scaling 
salaries presents a temptation, not always 
resisted. Any reform of the school sys- 
tem in Pittsburgh must be futile, which 
does not demand in teachers a fitness, 
tested by public, impartial and uncor- 
rupted methods. The same thing is true 
in a special way, of another school func- 
tionary who bulks large in Pittsburgh 
—the janitor. 

The janitor and his ways deserve re- 
search. He is elected by the district 
boards, not seldom from their own body 
and usually selects his own assistants, 
who comprise as many friends and rela- 
tions as can be counted fit. He has a 
generous idea of fitness. By municipal 
regulations all janitors in charge of a 
boiler must hold an engineer’s certificate ; 
no other qualification is required. In 
some districts with one or more schools 
equipped with modern heating plants, a 
competent engineer is in charge, with 
assistants for the cleaning, etc., as in the 
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Sterrett district. Conditions in many 
schools, however, are at the mercy of 
indifferent or incompetent janitors. In 
the Allen district, for example, where a 
fan system of ventilation and heating in 
connection with a boiler is installed, the 
janitor in office on the date of our in- 
spection held no certificate. In this build- 
ing many teachers and children were 
found suffering from colds contracted 
through lack of heat, while others had 
headache and nausea from the poisoned 
air of the wretchedly ventilated rooms. 
The Moorhead School, with a system of 
steam heat, and no ventilating plant, re- 
ported on some winter days a tempera- 
ture of thirty degrees, explained by the 
fact that “the new janitor hadn’t learned 
to run the furnace.” He was getting his 
experience at the expense of 1,300 
children. Meanwhile odors of cooking 
and other domestic operations hastened 
from his apartments below to join the 
democratic congress of smells above. 

In the Riverside School the janitress, 
an old woman, lay ill in her apartment in 
the basement all winter, while her dull- 
witted daughter, besides caring for her, 
did the brushing up of the rooms. Dust, 
calm and quiet, lay on all objects in the 
principal’s office, while in the classrooms 
the vicious feather duster re-distributed 
it once a day. In one school room where 
there were more than too children, the 
teacher used to open the windows wide 
at noon to get fresh air. The room was 
heated with steam, and as soon as she 
left the room the janitor went in and 
closed the windows, threatening to report 
to the board that she made the room cold, 
and used up extra heat to “warm it up.” 
When sweeping this room the janitor 
never opened the windows. 

A Pittsburgh situation unique, we be- 
lieve, is that janitor’s apartments are 
often in the school building, a most un- 
desirable arrangement especially in view 
of the excellent school uses to which this 
occupied space could be put. In the 
Duquesne School on the point of Pitts- 
burgh’s triangle, the janitor has gradu- 
ated from the damp and gloomy base- 
ment to the upper floor, where he oc- 
cupies three rooms built for classrooms. 
The diminished attendance does not de- 
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mand all the rooms in the building, but 
in light and aspect these are far superior 
to the classrooms in use. In the South 
School, second ward, Pittsburgh, the 
janitor, who has held his position for six 
years, practically owns the place. He 
lives in the basement and although for 
two years an invalid he still holds his 
job; principal and teachers do not pre- 
sume to question his actions. The stair- 
way from the main floor leads to a cor- 
ridor in the basement out of which open 
the girls’ toilets, protected by swinging 
doors only. From this combined corridor 
and toilet room the furnace room and the 
janitor’s apartments are reached; conse- 
quently the girls’ toilet room is a public 
passageway. The janitor’s wife has 
charge of the building, assisted by a man, 
and the man’s wife who also helps her 
with the housekeeping. The janitor’s 
rooms are a rendezvous for his friends 
of the neighborhood, who visit him dur- 
ing school hours. 

Members of district boards are not in- 
frequently appointed janitors, this being 
a “perquisite” sought as a right. A case 
was found of a janitor who, when dis- 
trict director, had helped elect the prin- 
cipal, from whom the janitor, very nat- 
urally, will take no directions, and if he 
chooses, as he does, to neglect the build- 
ing, it is neglected. No wonder that in 
such cases, the current statement holds 
true: “The janitor runs the school.” 


HOUSING UNDER DISTRICT BOARDS 


In Pittsburgh there is no general 
supervision! over construction or condi- 
tions of school buildings, except that im- 
perfectly exercised by the representatives 
of the building laws of Pennsylvania. 
The choice of site and style of new build- 
ings, and the interior arrangements and 
equipment of all are left entirely to the 
local boards. “School buildings in this 
city,” said one of the experienced school 
officials of Allegheny, “are first built, 
then thought about.” Yet the Allegheny 
School Board lists its twenty-two build- 
ings and pronounces them all “good,” 


IRecognition of this need is shown by the cre- 
ation of special school offices, as that of supervis- 
ing school architect in New York, the School- 
house Department in Boston, and the superinten- 
dent of buildings in Cleveland. 
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while the president of the Central Board 
of Pittsburgh declares “our buildings 
can’t be beat.” The structure which may 
result from such haphazard methods will 
be the children’s school home not infre- 
quently for fifty or sixty years.? 

Where radical improvements are at- 
tempted in old buildings, the outlay is 
usually disproportionate to the results. 
It is therefore the habit to let them 
pretty well alone. Under the Pitts- 
burgh administration many new build- 
ings as well as old are appallingly 
unfit for the shelter and instruction of 
children. A committee of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania, after recently in- 
vestigating school matters, in its report 
to the Senate urged upon city councils 
the importance of submitting to the 
people the question of a loan of 
$5,000,000, in order, it declares, “to put 
the school plant upon an American and 
civilized basis.” A group of school 
buildings in the Colfax and Sterrett dis- 
tricts, occupying the twenty-second 
ward in Pittsburgh, stand as excep- 
tions to the rule and are frequently re- 
ferred to as “typical” Pittsburgh 
schools. In equipment and manage- 
ment, they set high standards. 

Unintelligent and wunhygienic ar- 
rangements in school buildings are not 
confined to Pittsburgh or to local sys- 
tems of administration such as that of 
Pittsburgh. School boards, central or 
local, usually plead in excuse the 
want of money to remedy known evils. 
This is not <a. -yalid*reason:|. the 
wretched housing is invariably found 
in elementary schools, while the high 
schools are often equipped with an 
astonishing luxury. 

Present Pennsylvania law requires 
new school buildings to be of brick. 
Common humanity, though not law, 
further dictates that a building to be 
occupied by hundreds of children, 
should be fire-proof within and with- 
out; that furnaces should not be 
placed directly below the corridors or 
classrooms; that egress should be 
ample with doors opening outward; 
staircases of absolutely fire-proof con- 


2In New York some buildings erected in 1835 
are still occupied; in Pittsburgh several are nearly 
as old. 
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struction and not in an open wall. 
These simple conditions for the safety 
of the pupils are transgressed in one 
form or another in nearly every school 
building in Pittsburgh. In the fine 
Sterrett School building and in many 
others all egress doors opened inward 
until the recent calamitous fire near 
Cleveland, when the city inspectors 
woke up, and inspected,—in spots. We 
believe that in many schools the exit 
doors still open inward. Buildings, 


A DEATH-TRAP FOR 550 CHILDREN. 


Terminus of fire-escapes, Second Ward Public 
School No. 1, Allegheny, showing high iron fence 
in which there is no gate. Picture a fire here! 


though faced with brick, are, many of 
them, of inflammable material. In 
some of the new imposing structures, 
large wooden stairways go up from 
the center of the building in a well 
which would form a roaring chimney 
in. case of fire. In the Moorhead 
School, housing over 1,300 children, the 
furnaces are placed directly beneath the 
central and only stairway which occupies 
almost the whole width of the corridor 
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and is a dangerous obstruction. These 
conditions invite destruction by fire and 
daily threaten the lives of the children. 

The child in his seat is the unit and 
center of the whole building construc- 
tion, and it is in relation to class- 
room arrangements that the closest 
study has been given in different cities 
by expert school architects. 

There are eighty-nine elementary 
school buildings in Pittsburgh proper, 
twenty-two in Allegheny, besides forty- 
three parochial school buildings, all in 
use by the 100,000 school children of 
Pittsburgh. How large a percentage of 
these are provided with even the mini- 
mum amount of space, light and ven- 
tilation prescribed by the Pennsylvania 
law it would be impossible to state with- 


out detailed measurement and census. — 


Reports of inspection in something over 
half a hundred schools lead me to be- 
lieve that the majority are in rooms 
whose injurious conditions are in no 
small measure responsible for the little 
learned in the schools. There is no space 
here for a technical review of the condi- 
tions found. For lighting accepted Amer- 
ican standards require a room entirely 
free and unobstructed to have a glass 
area in the windows of not less than 
twenty-five per cent of the floor area. 
This is not enough for Pittsburgh, owing 
to the smoky morning atmosphere even 
on cloudless days. On days dark with 
the soot of furnaces, artificial light must 
be used. Gas is a vicious substitute for 
daylight, since it consumes the oxygen; 
electricity should be used in sufficient 
measure; yet a meager supply of gas is 
the common resort in Pittsburgh school 
rooms. No niggardliness can be more 
disastrous in its effects on vision and 
health than that which does not give the 
children ample light for the protracted 
short focus work of the daily sessions. 

It is conceded by experts, that in city 
school rooms artificial ventilation must 
be used, but to be successful this requires 
skilled supervision. By no one in Pitts- 
burgh have the pressing problems of ven- 
tilation been worked out for the great 
mass of elementary schools. With a 
few exceptions, a foul classroom atmos- 
phere makes a steady drain on the vitality 
of the children. 


A BASEMENT SCHOOL ROOM. 


Monongahela public school—First grade room in basement of church. 


Note slanting floor, with desks 


raised on boards, the church furnace, outer clothing hung at back of classroom. 


Careful experiment shows that the 
number of children who can be properly 
placed and taught in one room does not 
exceed forty to forty-two.1 This is the 
number accepted as normal by the 
Boston Schoolhouse Department. The 
newer public schools in New York plan 
the primary rooms for fifty or more 
pupils, admittedly too large a num- 
ber for the teacher to handle and ex- 
cusable only in consideration of the great 
congestion in school population. * In Pitts- 
burgh classroom areas even in new build- 
ings vary from 600 to 1,600 square feet. 
A frequent size is twenty-eight by thirty- 


five feet, giving an area of 980 square 
feet; for sixty pupils this allows about 


sixteen square feet to each. But rooms 
much smaller than this accommodate six- 
ty to seventy children while in larger 


1If we accept unilateral lighting, and give fifteen 
or sixteen square feet to each child, more than six 
rows of seats cannot be placed across the room 
from window to wall without bringing the last row 
too far from the light. If the room be increased 
in depth the teacher cannot properly supervise the 
back rows nor the children read without strain the 
charts and the writing on the black-board. The 
practical arrangement, then, is in six rows by 
seven, the longer row extending the longer side of 
the room, giving places for forty-two children 
and counting on an average attendance of forty. 
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rooms seventy-five to one hundred and 
more children were found. Why these 
unusually large rooms are quite unsuit- 
able may be most vividly explained by 
an actual picture. We enter a primary 
room of the Moorhead School, a top- 
heavy building of four stories not far 
from Center avenue. The room is about 
forty feet by thirty-five; sixty-five chil- 
dren of the second grade occupy the 
seats. Those farthest from the three 
windows at one end are reading in a 
twilight yet the day is no more gloomy 
than is ordinary in Pittsburgh. The 
young eyes on the back row squint and 
strain in the effort to copy figures from 
the chalky black-board. There are nine 
rows of seats from the windows to the 
side of the room. In talking to children 
at one side the teacher can with diffi- 
culty be heard by the children on the 
other. To obviate the difficulty of see- 
ing and hearing two or three long 
benches are placed in front and here dur- 
ing certain exercises the children sit 
crowded together. The strongest reason 
for the use of single seats is to lessen 
the danger of communication of disease, 
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yet these front benches are to be found 

in most of the primary classrooms in 
Pittsburgh. It is a raw day, the furnace 
in this building does not work properly 
and the room though sickeningly foul is 
cold.. One cannot soon forget a class- 
room like this, its gloom, grime and dead- 
ly dullness. In a still larger room in this 
same building two classes were being in- 
structed by two harassed teachers, 114 
children in all. Light was received from 
both sides of this room, which scantily 
availed in the center where most of the 
children were gathered to avoid the 
drafts from window openings which did 
not ventilate. Instances might be given 
of conditions far worse than these, for 
this school has an intelligent principal 
and teachers who have sympathy with 
the children. 

As compared with many cities, the lo- 
cation of Pittsburgh school buildings is 
usually favorable. Obstruction from 
neighboring buildings is seldom found, 
often a liberal space surrounds the school 
house, space little utilized, however, for 
outdoor recreation. On entering the 
buildings one is impressed with the lib- 
erality of the plan so far as area is con- 
cerned; compared with New York 
schools this is very noticeable. The value 
of this spaciousness is destroyed, how- 
ever, by want of intelligence in the plan- 
ning. The wide corridors, overgrown 
classrooms and ample office are there at 
the cost of provision for cloakrooms or 
provision for indoor recreation. A few 
of the newer schools have gymnasiums 
where regular instruction is given in 
physical exercise. We need hardly add 
that this is true in districts where the 
children need it least. In most schools 
no arrangement is made for indoor and 
little for outdoor recreation. It is of 
course perfectly possible to plan a build- 
ing so that the basement instead of hous- 
ing the janitor and his family may be de- 
voted with the exception of the space 
necessary for the machinery, almost en- 
tirely to recreation purposes. For ex- 
ample, the great Franklin School build- 
ing has no gymnasium, yet it has to deal 
with 450 boys, most of them Hebrews, of 
poor physique, who live in crowded 
rooms and streets. 
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The prevention of close personal con- 
tact, adequate and sanitary toilets, effec- 
tive methods of cleansing the building, 
proper care and disposal of outer cloth- 
ing are matters closely related to the 
health of the children. As to the first, 
with few exceptions, single seats are in- 
stalled in public schools in Pittsburgh. 
In nearly all primary rooms, however, 
one finds the long benches in front where 
children sit close together during certain 
exercises. The disposal of wraps in an 
ample, well ventilated and heated com- 
partment separate from the classroom, is 
a hygienic necessity. Of the fifty-eight 
public schools studied, fifty had separate 
cloakrooms for wraps, but most of these 
were unventilated and unheated, some 
without light. Rows of hooks in the 
classrooms, and these crowded with 
wraps, were found in a dozen different 
schools; in one a large chest received the 
wraps in an indiscriminate heap. Ade- 
quate methods of cleansing are nowhere 
more imperative than in school build- 
ings. Frequent removal of dust and 
dirt, and thorough and repeated disinfec- 
tion, together make adequacy. The fifty- 
eight public school houses studied, repre- 
senting each sub-district in Greater. Pitts- 
burgh, were as a rule disinfected once a 
year only, unless after an epidemic of 


DRY WELL TOILETS IN SCHOOL YARD. 
Monongahela public school; girls enter to right; 


boys to left. On day of inspection only three com- 
partments could be used; 850 children were sup- 
posed to use them; conditions unsanitary and dis- 
gusting. 
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disease. In a few schools disinfectants 
were used in the cleansing water; in 
many no disinfectants except in toilets; 
in one, none at all. Daily dry sweeping 
is the rule, with sawdust or oil used to 
lay the dust in about two-thirds of the 
buildings. Some buildings are swept 
“when the janitor thinks it necessary.” 
About twenty-five per cent have the oiled 
floors now accepted as hygienically best. 
Buildings are scrubbed from once to 
thrice a year; the former is the general 
rule; some buildings are mopped but 
never scrubbed. 

School laws of Pennsylvania require 
toilets for each sex to be placed on the 
ground floor in a separate room or build- 
ings, as far as possible from each other. 
One closet should be provided for every 
fifteen girls and one for every twenty- 
five boys. Modern standards further 
demand sanitary plumbing connected 
with the sewer, partitions and floors of 
slate and thorough disinfection once a 
day or oftener. Most Pittsburgh schools 
fail to meet these standards in some or 
in all points. Toilets are frequently 
placed in connection with wardrobes 
opening off the classrooms; when the 
janitor is careless or the plumbing de- 
fective, the consequences are revolting. 
In several schools toilets have no water 
flushing and no sewer connection; while 
separation of sexes is frequently star- 
tlingly inadequate. For example, at the 
McCandless School, with its 600 little 
Poles, Swedes, Slavs, Italians and Ne- 
groes, children from a district of steel 
mills and factories, the toilets are brick 
structures in the yard, six closets for 
each sex, that is one closet to each fifty 
children. The plumbing is supposedly 
modern, but the air was found fou! and 
the closets filthy. 

A citation from the school laws of 
Pennsylvania fitly closes this section: “A 
board which neglects to provide a suit- 
able number of comfortable schoolhouses 
at proper points presided over by as good 
teachers as can be readily procured, and 
supplied with suitable furniture and ap- 
paratus, neglects a plain duty and be- 
trays a sacred trust.” 
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THE TEACHING AND THE TAUGHT 


It is not possible to discuss here in de- 
tail the school curriculum in the light of 
its adaptation to the needs of Pittsburgh 
children; nor such special branches of 
the educational scheme, as the kinder- 
gartens, organized and controlled by a 
private association; the parochial schools, 
industrial or manual training,! or the 
secondary education of the four high 
schools of the two cities. Such topics 
must needs lead us beyond the limits of 
this article. A few points which bear on 
the whole school situation must, however, 
be noted: 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND ITS STATUS 


The time to be given each subject in 
the course of study for Pittsburgh prop- 
er is stated in percentages. We find 
arithmetic and algebra assigned five per 
cent in the first grade and rising to thirty 
per cent in the eighth grade, while “‘phys- 
ical culture and physiology” combined 
begin with five per cent in the first grade 
and sink to two per cent in the eighth 
grade. But it must be remembered that 
physical training in most schools is 
merely five or ten minutes of classroom 
exercise and this frequently confined to 
the lower grades. A few schools have 
gymnasiums, with regular instruction for 
older pupils, but these are exceedingly 
few; a few take exercises in an assembly 
hall, but this is only once or twice a 
week. Of nearly sixty schools in which 
conditions were noted in detail, only one- 
fourth sent the children out of doors in 
the middle of the morning for exercise in 
good weather. Allegheny has one su- 
pervisor of physical training with no 
assistants for its 18,000 elementary chil- 
dren, and the systematic course of in- 
struction he outlines is mainly, as in New 
York, planned for classroom “exercise” ; 
Pittsburgh has neither system nor su- 
pervisor. A few schools in the more 
prosperous sections of the latter city pro- 
vide a teacher and apparatus from their 


1In Allegheny provision for manual training and 
domestic science is nearly adequate. In each school 
district one building is selected and equipped for 
a center to which on certain days the older children 
are sent; for the lower grades classroom work is 
given. About twelve per cent of the Pittsburgh 
children have manual or domestic training in any 
form. 
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own funds. Practically no schools have 
indoor recreation areas; few adequate 


school yards, and these, even when parks. 


and playgrounds are lacking, may not be 
used out of school hours by the children. 
As in the case of the kindergartens, it is 
by the Pittsburgh Playground Associa- 
tion, an agency outside the schools, that 
the play needs of the children are par- 
tially met. In view of the peculiar con- 
ditions of Pittsburgh life and the physi- 
cal handicaps of her children, this lack 
of attention to their physical welfare is 
inexcusably cruel. 


PROVISION FOR DEFECTIVES 


On entering a primary classroom in 
almost any populous district in Pitts- 
burgh there may be noted several chil- 
dren whose peculiar expression, anxious, 
apologetic, even sullen, at once attracts 
attention. These are children whose 
sight or hearing or breathing is defec- 
tive. They are often older and larger 
than their classmates but occupy front 
seats designed for much smaller children. 
The expression of others is vacant, 
placid, or indifferent; these are children 
mentally deficient. Though they seldom 
pass up in the grades, their parents send 
them pretty regularly to school, where 
they can sit and do nothing without harm 
to themselves or anyone else. How 
many hundreds or thousands of these 
defective children are not in the elemen- 
tary schools we do not know; but it is 
certain that im the schools they help 
swell the disproportionate enrollment in 
the lower elementary grades and will 
later count in lists of youthful offenders 
against the law. In the course of time 
they will find their way in large num- 
bers to the Pennsylvania reformatories 
and prisons. No special provision is 
made, discussed or suggested for these 
children by either central or local author- 
ities in Greater Pittsburgh. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION 


There is no systematic medical inspec- 
tion in the schools. Such work has 
been construed as beyond the province 
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of the Bureau of Health and the Board 
of Education has done nothing. The 
sub-districts themselves have in one or 
two instances engaged paid or free medi- 
cal service for the children. In the win- 
ter of 1907-08 an inspection was made as 
an experiment under the Board of 
Health in several of the Pittsburgh sub- 
districts, of which the Colfax district, 
which includes five schools largely at- 
tended by children of prosperous classes, 
was one. The whole number of chil- 
dren examined in that district was 590; 
of these twenty per cent were found to 
have defective hearing; thirty-one per 
cent defective vision; thirty-nine per 
cent defective teeth; forty-eight per cent 
had enlarged tonsils or post-nasal 
growths. About eight per cent were 
found with defective mentality and in 
fifteen per cent the school proficiency 
was very poor. In the last class, includ- 
ing ninety pupils, all but one had defec- 
tive vision or hearing or adenoid growths 
or enlarged tonsils. Almost none of the 
children thus examined was having any 
treatment at home or elsewhere. The 
number of pupils missing promotions in 
the Colfax district last year was 63 
out of 540, or over_ten per (cent, 
The yearly cost per pupil in the Colfax 
district, as estimated by the board, is 
forty-six dollars. These educational 
failures then meant a loss of some $3,000. 
to the district. Adequate medical in- 
spection and treatment for the pupils in 
Greater Pittsburgh whose backwardness 
is due to physical causes, would save 
enormously in both money and children. 

One encouraging feature in the direc- 
tion of the physical education is shown 
in the work begun in the schools by the 
Tuberculosis League. Teachers and 
members of the school boards are urged 
to give co-operation and to meet for dis- 
cussions of school hygiene, measure pre- 
ventive of diseases, etc. When this work 
was begun more than a year ago, little 
enthusiasm was shown by school boards. 
and it was often difficult or impossible to 
gain their consent to introducing the sub- 
ject. But why is not this important in- 
struction undertaken by the schools 
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themselves in connection with the 
courses on hygiene stated to be a part of 
the curriculum? If hygiene does not 
teach these things to the children, why 
is it in the course, and what does it 
teach ? 


THE OVERFULL LOWER GRADES 


The disproportionate number in the 
lower elementary grades is due largely 
to a preposterous system of allotment of 
teachers. By law to each group of 
forty-five primary and each group of 
thirty-five grammar pupils is assigned a 
teacher, and an additional teacher is pro- 
vided where there is more than one-half 
this number in excess,—in any one grade. 
As a matter of fact, the method used 
works out very differently. The whole 
number of all pupils in a school is di- 
vided by forty and a teacher assigned 
for each forty. The higher grammar 
ranks are very thin; if there are not 
more than six or eight pupils in an eighth 
grade, then the remaining thirty-four or 
thirty-two pupils of that forty must be 
allotted to the other rooms. 

Thus, a common example: one first 
grade teacher in the Liberty sub-dis- 
trict, twentieth ward, had 128 pupils one 
year and 107 the next. She divided the 
children into two classes. The brighter 
children came in the morning and were 
allowed to go on as fast as they could, 
“getting through” six to nine books in a 
year; the backward, a smaller number, 
came in the afternoon. They were worn 
out with play, the teacher was also worn, 
and the afternoon session was but two 
hours; so these children usually got 
through but one book a year. These 
large classes created by the same system 
have been in this grade for the last ten 
years, and the duller children have 
lagged behind year after year until the 
fourteenth birthday granted them release 
to the ranks of uneducated industrial 
workers. It must not be forgotten that 
it is the child who can’t “pass up” who 
most invariably leaves school at the earli- 
est possible moment. No enlightening 
percentages can here be given as to grade 
ratios for the reason that enrollments by 
age and grade are not published in the 
Pittsburgh reports. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


The success of a graded system as a 
uniform related education, proceeding 
from the six-year-old child to the grad- 
uate from the four-year high school 
course, can be largely indicated by the 
ratio of enrollments in the different 
school years. In Greater Pittsburgh the 
ratio of high school enrollment to that of 
the total school enrollment is a scant four 
per cent, and this is in part made up by 
pupils from parochial schools and from 
those outside city limits. About twelve 
per cent of the high school pupils en- 
rolled are graduated. In other words, 
not more than one or two out of every 
100 in Pittsburgh’s elementary schools 
will enter life with a high school educa- 
tion. The high school graduation 
ratio to total enrollment for the whole 
United States, including black, white, 
yellow, and the illiterate sections, is 
about four and one-half per cent. 
Why is it that wealthy Pittsburgh is 
below the bottom of the list? The 
answer must be found in the combina- 
tion of local conditions ; among them cer- 
tainly these: Incompetency among the 
teachers in the middle elementary grades, 
preventing promotion of children, dis- 
couraging them and their parents, de- 
stroying loyalty to school and the de- 
sire to finish the grammar course; the 
pressure placed upon the child who ap- 
proaches fourteen to go to work, and 
the hard, exacting pre examination drills 
given to the children in the eighth 
grade. In the majority of the ele- 
mentary schools the grade of teaching 
falls so far below the standard that chil- 
dren preparing for the high school must 
have special instruction. Certain teach- 
ers of the eighth grade are designated as 
“high school class” teachers and receive 
a higher salary than ordinary. In many 
schools the few pupils of this class are 
kept at drill long after the rest are dis- 
missed. One principal taking charge of 
a school found these pupils remaining 
until after five or even six o’clock. 


1The Massachusetts Board of Education gives the 
high school enrollment as related to the total 
school enrollment in its principal cities and towns. 
Beverly, the beautiful suburban city, heads the list 
with fifteen per cent; Boston and Lowell have five 
per cent; Fall River, the cotton mill city, like 
Pittsburgh, stands near the foot with a sparse 
four per cent. 
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THE SCHOOL’: THE COMMUNITY 


That children schooled under the con- 
ditions existing in a great part of Great- 
er Pittsburgh should gain little real edu- 
cation cannot be a matter of surprise. 
Pittsburgh children are not alone in their 
tendency when school is once abandoned 
to lose the thin coating of education 
falsely so called. We are slowly wak- 
ing to the fact that the boasted free 
school system of America seldom really 
educates, and that to make it effective 
more is needed than school room instruc- 
tion. It is the schools that must lead 
our way to the understanding of what 
this need is; they must be the first to 
recognize their own limits and to im- 
press upon the public the vital truth that 
the education of the child can be accom- 
plished only by making him the center 
of a wide circle of influences that reach 
out into the community of which he is a 
part. 
schools to the family and to the neigh- 
borhood of school children is one of the 
most intelligent as it is the most hopeful 
movement in modern education. 

No such movement has been instituted 
in Pittsburgh; except in those few dis- 
tricts which maintain night schools, the 
school buildings stand empty night after 
night. They offer no public lectures, no 
social center, no clubs or classes for 
older boys and girls, no roof gardens 
for the sweltering summer populace, no 
cool indoor play places with pleasant 
games and handiwork for'the little ones 
swarming in the hot summer streets. 
The neighborhood ‘as a whole is not 
touched by what the common schools are 
doing in education, and its most practical 
knowledge of school matters is that they 
offer certain jobs very profitable to the 
lucky men that get them. Pittsburgh 
needs a well organized system of provi- 
sion for community education quite as 
much as New York or Cleveland; no 
city in fact needs it more, no city has it 
less. 


THE CENTRAL WEAKNESS 


No system of education, however well 
devised will meet the demands of the 
community without adequate supervision. 
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The extension of the work of the 


With some such idea in mind, a city su- 
perintendent is elected for both Pitts- 


burgh and Allegheny by vote of the whole — 


body of the district boards. The gen- 
erous salary attached to these positions 
should from the business point of view 
secure men of ability and efficiency. But 
whatever the ability, as matters now 
stand the powers of the superintendent: 
are extremely limited; he has no legal 
voice in the appointment or removal of 
teachers; no legal control over district 


' school conditions, even as to matters of 


instruction; supervision whatever over 
the high schools, for whom a special di- 
rector is appointed. Despite these limita- 


tions, the superintendency in Allegheny 


is marked by worthy aims and much in- 
Personality may avail even 
where authority has no voice and the gen- 
erally good housing conditions in Alle- 
gheny schools may be cited as proof. In 
Pittsburgh many of the unhappy matters 
everywhere apparent in the schools must 


be laid to the weakness of the general su- © 


perintendence. No one with a true sense 
of responsibility could tolerate what is 
going on without protest where he can- 
not prevent, or without interference when 
he can. The want of coherence, of inter- 
dependence, and of a rational central idea 
in the whole scheme of education is most 
clearly recognized from the standpoint of 


superintendency, and that it is neither — 


seen nor remedied nor proclaimed as 
needing remedy proves the character of 
present supervision. The annual réport of 
the Pittsburgh superintendent, is a piti- 


able document in its deficiencies compared — 


with those issued in Cleveland, St. Louis, 
or Cincinnati. Conviction on the part 
of some of those deeply interested in 


. School welfare, that a change of superin- 


tendency in Pittsburgh proper was the 
only hope of betterment led in the spring 
of 1908 to a strong effort to elect another 
incumbent. The members of the District 
School Boards met for this purpose in 
the Grant School building, a very large 
majority being present. Thirty-two votes 
only were cast for the new candidate, all 
the rest given in support of the present 
incumbent. The triumph of the stand-pat- 


ters was joyfully celebrated for some | 


hours in all the saloons in the vicinity. 
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That a man owing his position and own- 
ing his allegiance to such ‘masters can 
have no real fitness for his important 
post needs no proof. 

In this report we risk a charge fre- 
quently preferred against social inves- 
tigations, namely, that stress is laid 
upon the faults of a system without 
bringing into equal prominence its suc- 
cessful features. Let us affirm at once 
that there is much to commend in the 
Pittsburgh schools: officials and teachers 
with a high sense of their trust and pro- 
bity in its discharge, buildings well 
equipped and managed, and teaching that 
here and there really educates. But 
this is what the public plans for and ex- 
pects as a normal condition, deserving 
laudation as little as does the bank cash- 
ier who honestly handles our funds, or 
the milkman who serves us pure milk. 
But when the cashier absconds with our 
money, or the milkman bottles up ty- 
phoid fever, we raise a hue and cry, and 
we do right. Whether from rascality 
or from ignorance a trust is betrayed. 

Pittsburgh. school administration, 
whether of church or city, is entrusted 
with great sums of public money; infin- 


itely more tremendous is its other 
trust, in the training of children, 
the capital of the commonwealth. 
The -city sees this living capital 


daily spent with prodigal waste, on 
its streets, in its factories and sweat- 
shops; it sees it diminished in miserable 
homes; but what about the schools? 
The state has organized a system; it has 
schools for training teachers; it gives out 
free text-books; it makes compulsory at- 
tendance laws. And now, does the child- 
capital bear interest? If the answer we 
ean give for Pittsburgh makes us angry 


[For comparison of two public schools, in detail, see following pages. 
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and sad, it is not the fault of a way of 
looking at things. 


It is not the part of the present study 
to suggest the remedy for the unrighteous 
conditions found in the schools of Greater 
Pittsburgh. City, after city, especially 
throughout the Eastern United States, 
has had similar conditions, has realized 
and remedied them. The commission ap- 
pointed to revise the state school laws of 
Pennsylvania has formulated a new code 
which is now pending before the State 
Legislature. Its provisions, if it becomes 


law, should do away with many current | 
For cities of the first class, as | 


abuses. 
Pittsburgh, it would vest many of the 
functions of the local boards in a central- 
ized school board of 15 members. Of the 


three usual methods of appointment, — 


namely, by the mayor, by election at 
large, or by judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the last and probably least de- 
sirable method has been chosen. Local 
boards are retained for some purposes. 
They may still appoint janitors and this 
seems to argue want of realization of the 
importance.of the physical side of school 
life and of the neglect and arrogance 
marking the present janitor service. The 
code provides for a general school tax 
and that it be expended by a central 
board; all local expenditure in connec- 
tion with buildings is done away with. 
Herein lies the great reform proposed by 
the commission. The granting of provis- 
ional certificates by superintendents is 
still permitted, nor is this safeguarded 
by any prescriptions as to the time and 
manner of examinations; but the appoint- 
ment of teachers is by the central board 
and relatives of members are not eligible. 
Herein lies a second important reform. 


Several. re- 


ports, including those on libraries, children’s institutions and playgrounds, are reserved 
for later issues—Director Pittsburgh Survey.] 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVE PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 
COMPARED 


Erected the same year by independent local boards under the same|}Central 
Board and superintendent 


STHRRETT PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTERIOR. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL IN A 
PROSPEROUS RESIDENCE DISTRICT 


Sterrett School, ward 22—Second Part. 
Erected 1899, Edgerton and Reynolds streets. 

Number of sittings, 540; number enrolled, 
323. 

School Neighborhood: East End, residence 
district; high; streets wide, well paved, 
swept. Dwellings ample, with lawns and 
trees; city water, light, sewer connection. 
No shops or factories. Atmosphere mostly 
free from soot. 

Nationality and Hconomic Status: Pupils 
over 90 per cent American-born parentage. 
Fathers mainly prosperous professional or 
business men, with offices downtown. 

School Buildings and Areas: Surroundings 
free and open; 100 feet from nearest build- 
ing; total area of lot 1144 acres, most of it in 
grass, with wide flagged walks. Extreme 
rear a wooded ravine. Beautiful grounds of 
Homewood Cemetery adjoining. Building 
two stories, basement and lofty attic, iron 
frame with brick exterior; walls and par- 
titions cement covered with plaster; floors 
cement covered with tiles in corridors, wood 
in classrooms. Corridors 14 feet wide, 3 
rooms on either side. Large central hall 
with marble columns. Stairways either end 
of corridors, 10 feet from side exits; steps 
wide (7 feet), broad (12 inches), and low 
(6 inches), of iron and slate. Ample egress 
through central entrance on first floor, and 
at each end of corridors; also two exits from 
rear to open lawn. 
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MOORHEAD PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL IN 
CONGESTED FOREIGN DISTRICT 


Moorhead School No. 1, ward 11, Pitts- 
burgh. Erected 1899, Enoch and Granville 
streets. ; 

Number of sittings, 1,282; number enrolled 
1,838. : 

School Neighborhood: East Side, residence 


and shop district; hilly, uneven streets. 
Dwellings mainly brick, old and _ over- 
crowded. Streets, alleys, yards obstructed 


with rubbish. Atmosphere dull, heavy with 
smoke. City water, light, sewer available, 
frequently unused. 

Nationality and Economic Status: 75% of 
parents and many children work in “toby”, 
clothing or box and broom factories. . Re- 
mainder in mills or low grade shops. Over 
60% parents and many children speak little 
or no English. 

School Buildings and Areas: High build- 
ings on three sides of school. Open alley be- 
tween crowded tenements opposite filthy 
with refuse. Building on steep hill-side, 15- 
feet back from narrow sidewalk; this and 
street overflowed by drain pipes often cover- 
ing walk and street with glare of ice. Build- 
ing four stories, 32 rooms, timber frame, 
faced with brick; walls, partitions, ceilings, 
lath and plaster; floors wood. Corridor of 
16 feet divides building lengthwise; side cor- 
ridors 10 feet wide at each end to exit doors 
in front. Stairway in center and occupying 
nearly whole width of main corridor on first 
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STERRETT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


First floor corridor. showing one of the two 
stairways. 


Sterrett Classrooms: Each floor has 6 
classrooms; walls and woodwork light and 
clean, fine pictures and casts; desks and 
chairs in 3 sizes; adjustable. Liberal space 
between and around seats. Sittings in ex- 
cess of enrollment in most rooms. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LEGAL RFQUIREMEN'S FOR 
NEW BUILDINGS. 
Classrooms. 


Minimum floor area 15 square feet per pupil. 
me light “ .-. 25 per cent fioor space. 
“y room content. ..200 cubic feet per pupil. 


Ventilation to give 30-.cubic feet fresh air 
per pupil per minute;- indirect heating to 
maintain 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 


BOSTON SCHOOL HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


MOORHEAD PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Main and only stairway on exceedingly bright 


day. 


pees The hall under the stair is usually totally 
ark. 


floor, entire width on upper floors. Directly 
beneath is the boiler room. Narrow passages 
under stairway lead from one end of corri- 
dor to another; all very dark, one small gas 
jet. Divisions of stairway on upper floors 
excessively complicated; from third floor to 
auditorium above two steep boxed in stair- 
ways with ragged matting. A steep flight 
of steps leads from first floor to boys’ play 
ground at back. Wooden stairway to base- 
ment accessible only from dark, narrow pas- 
sage. All contrived to be the death of hun- 
dreds of children in fire or panic. Egress 
from two main doors to street and from end 
of corridor to girls’ playground. Doors open 
outward. 

Classrooms: Legal requirements (see un- 
der Sterrett School). 

Moorhead Classrooms: Classrooms greatly 
vary in size; majority far too large for 
proper lighting; ceilings on first floor too 
high, circulation of air consequently poor. 
Seats and desks various styles; few adjust- 


ROOM DIMENSIONS [STERRETT]. 


STANDARDS. 

Dimensions. Area. No. Sittings. per Pupil. 
23x29ft. 667 sq. ft. 42 15.6 sq. ft. 
20x32ft 640." .” ne 16 eee Ae 
Area. 


Size 1, rooms 35 ft. x 26 ft. 
Size 2, rooms 36 ft. x 26 ft. 10 in.—966 ft. 


Height. 
=027 ft. Gin. x14 ft.=12,984 cu. ft. 
in.x14 ft.=13,524 cu. ft. 


Area per child. , 


Cubic Contents. 


Oubic contents per ehild. 


For legal primary maximum (45 children) 20+ sq. ft............... 300 cu. ft. 

For legal primary maximum (68 children) 14+ sq. ft............... 199 cu. ft. 
Actual legal primary maximum (50 children) 19+ sq. ft............... 270: ou. \ft, 

SUPPLY OF LIGHT. 
Room Area. No. Windows Glass Area. Per cent of Floor Space. 
Size 1, 927.5 6 168 sp. ft. 18% 
Size 2, 966 5 124 sq. ft. 12% 
ROOM DIMENSIONS [MOORHEAD]. 

Area Height. Oubie Contents, 
Ryde tae Pe Crave attests Clee aie se 44 ft. 6 in. x 26 ft.—1,155 square feet x 16 feet=18,480 cubic feet. 
PCa ee era nha cuttin ay austria ota Sistr, Grin. x 25° ft, 
ETO Cite Sew, Vi ei~iele, oles: 4% 24 ft. KyZt att, 
Size 1: For legal primary minimum (45) ..... 
Size 1: For legal primary maximum (68) ..... 


Size 1: Actual maximum (114) 


Room Area. No. Windows, 
Size 1, 1,155 sq. ft. 8 
Size 2, 787 sq. ft. 3 


S.:ze 3, 512 sq. ft. 3 
T1Q3 


= "787 square feet x 16 feet=12,600 cubic feet. 


542 square feet x 16 feet= 8,192 cubic feet. 


Area per Child. Oubie Oontents per Chéld. 


ste hehiese ss 25 sq. ft. 416 cu. ft. 

aaa LierAd. “hte Zhi cie tt. 

SO 355 10 sq. ft. 162 cu. ft. 
Glass Area. Per cent of Floor Space. 
240 sq. ft. 20.7 % 

90 sq. ft. 11.4% 
90 sq. ft. 16.4% 
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Rooms are so large that required ratio of 
glass area difficult to furnish. On second 
floor arched tops of windows diminish glass 
area. Exterior projection of corner rooms 
cuts off light from inside rooms. 

Ventilation secured by fan system con- 
nected with heating plant, both in charge of 
efficient janitor engineer with certificate. 
Windows not opened while system is in ope- 
ration. Ventilation reported successful. 

Heating by steam radiators, regulated by 
thermostats and maintained at 68 to 70 
Fahrenheit. 

Assembly Hall on second floor occupies 
center of building; ample; used by school 
occasionally for general exercises. Ward cit- 
izens use hall for political meetings. No 
neighborhood use for lectures or recreation. 
The only hall in this section of the city. 

Library and Reading Room: Fine room 
on first floor, carpeted and comfortably fur- 
nished; 3,000 books owned by school and 
constantly augmented by citizens. Used by 
all children of district from fourth grade up. 

Gymnasium occupies part of basement, 
full equipment of apparatus; light and ven- 
tilation good. 

Play Room; Two large rooms at either end 
of basement used by children as lunch and 
recreation rooms. 

Manual Training and Domestic Science 
Rooms: Basement room equipped as work- 
shop, and upper room arranged for mechani- 
cal drawing. Cooking room, not fully equip- 
ped. All grades from fourth up have man- 
ual training or sewing once each week; 
sixth to eighth grades have shop work for 
boys, cooking or sewing for girls once each 
week. 

Toilets: One toilet room. for girls and one 
for boys on each floor at different ends of 
building. Plumbing modern with automatic 
flushing and disinfection. Closets separated 
by partitions and protected by doors. 

Drinking Water is the city supply; stone 
filters are placed in each corridor; two 
granite cups for each. ‘(Modern sanitation 
abolishes drinking cups.) : 

Disposal of Wraps in ample wardrobes 
connected with each classroom. 

Cleaning: Whole building orderly and 
clean, including woodwork and desks. 

Physical Training: Special teacher em- 
ployed by the sub-district board. Children 
above grammar grades have forty to fifty 
minutes in gymnasium twice a week. Pri- 
mary children ten to fifteen minutes daily 
for classroom games and exercises. Gym- 
nasium is used after school hours alternate 
afternoons for basket ball practice by boys 
and girls of seventh and eighth grades; little 
boys one afternoon. School yard and indoor 
areas may not be utilized by children, except 
at noon recess. 


_ Special Classes: No classes for defective, 


backward or foreign children. , 
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[MoorHEAD ] 
able, none adjusted; desks for primary 
erades so narrow as to force constrained 
position. 


Ceilings are high but top of windows so — 
Size 2, that . 


low that glass' space is meager. 
of many rooms has less than half required 
glass area. 
is wastefully large; if planned, as used for 
two classes, area and air far below mini- 
mum. 

Ventilation: No artificial system; win- 
dows opened at teachers’ option. Air foul 
over whole building; closeness emphasized 
by dirty persons and clothing of children. 

Heating by hot water system in charge of 
janitor. In direct violation of law he had 
no engineer’s certificate and was ‘just learn- 
ing to manage” furnaces. In winter mer- 
cury sometimes drops to 30 degrees Fahren- 
heit and school must be dismissed; 50 de- 
grees to 60 degrees is common in many 
rooms in winter. 

Assembly Room on fourth floor, large, 
bare, disorderly. Formerly used as class. 
room for over 100 second grade children who 
climbed three times 16 feet thrice daily to 
reach it; equipped with varied sizes of desks, 
tables, seats and broken benches. After dis- 
astrous school house fire near Cleveland, chil- 
dren were removed from this room and an 
annex building hastily erected, cutting off 
space and light from one side of main build- 
ing. 

Library and Reading Room: There is none. 
Carnegie Library stations a few books here, 
little used by children. 

Gymnasium: There is none. 

Play Rooms: There are none. 

Manual Training and Domestic Science 
Rooms: There are none. 

Toilets: Brick building in each of boys’ 
and girls’ separated yards. 20 compartments 
in each building. No trapping; iron drain 
with running water connects with sewer. 
Fittings old and worn. -No disinfection. 

Drinking Water used is unfiltered city 
water, procured from washstand faucets. 
One or two granite cups to each. 


Disposal of Wraps is on hooks at back of | 


classrooms; clothing indiscriminately piled. 

Cleaning: Building throughout dusty and 
grimy; classrooms in particular; location 
of school and habits of children contribute 
to this as well as inadequate janitor service. 

Physical Training: No physical trainer is 
employed; no system of physical training 
adopted. Five minute breathing exercises 
in the classrooms sometimes given by teach- 
ers. School yards used for play one-half 
hour before morning session and at noon 
recess. No use at other times. 

Special Classes: Class for non-English 
speaking children, ungraded, is maintained. 
Room is deficient in space, light and sittings. 
Pupils without regular seats on chairs in 
the narrow aisles, on benches in the front 
or on window-sills. High buildings outside 


Size 1 if planned for one class © 


and a chimney inside shut out light from - 


half the windows. 


exceedingly foul. Gas chandelier gives little 
light, but exhausts air. 


Heat excessive and air © 


el aan 
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CONGRESS SIDESTEPS 
POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


The “unfinished business” at the ad- 
journment of Congress included the pos- 
tal savings bank bill and the bill estab- 
lishing a children’s bureau. 

Failure to provide postal savings banks 
did not result from lack of time at the 
close of the session. It was deliberate 
and intentional. Discussion of the meas- 
ure has been carried on for years. The 
present bill has been before Congress 
since last year. The committee hearings 
were full and numerous, the discussions 
in Congress long and careful. At the 
close a vote on it was deliberately side- 
stepped. 

Postal savings banks were advocated 
in the platforms of the Republican, Dem- 
ocratic, Prohibition and Independence 
League parties. The National Grange and 
other large and popular organizations en- 
dorsed them. Ex-President Roosevelt, 
President Taft and Postmaster General 
Meyer urged them. There can be no 
question that there is a widespread, ear- 
nest demand for their establishment, and 
that the Republican party, having seated 
its candidates, is responsible for carry- 
ing out this demand. If its treatment of 
this bill is to be taken as a measure of 
the party’s faithfulness in redeeming its 
ante-election pledges, there is indeed an 
unpromising outlook. To have let the 
bill come to a vote and have defeated it 
would have been fairer if cong.essmen 
have reason to protect the small bankers 
who oppose the measure from mistaken 
notions of its scope. But to refuse to al- 
low it to come to a vote, perfectly under- 
standing that it has small chance of con- 
sideration at the special session opening 
next Monday, was an insult to the in- 
telligence of the representative men and 
women all over the country who see in 
postal savings banks a most desirable so- 
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cial miitation: and a sound financial 
measure. 

The only hope for action at the a 
cial session is said to lie in President, 
Taft. In his inaugural address he. Susy 
gested that the special session ~consider* ~ 
nothing but tariff revision, in order that 
that most important subject may have-un-} 
hindered. discussion ‘and early -action., 
But President Taft is a’ stickler. for eful-. 
filling promises; he, has frequently ‘de-, 
clared himself bound to carry,;out -the. 
pledges of his party’s platform and it may 
well be that he will throw some form of! 
executive lassoo about the heels): of 
those senators who dodged nimbly around 
a parliamentary corner to avoid voting 
against a measure they were pledged to 
pass. Senator La Follette recently wrote: 
“There are many instances ‘on record’ 
where the few men wlio control legisla- 
tion in the Senate have set themselves 
up against the public good and the will of 
the people. But it would be hard to find 
more flagrant misrepresentation than that 
exhibited by the senators who’ are ob- 
structing the passage of a postal savings 
as bill in the face of a mighty popu- 
lar demand.” 

The creation of the federal children’s 
bureau may be accomplished at the spe-' 
cial session. It has no “‘vested interests’® 
to contend with, there is no organized | 
opposition and, constituting a purely hi- 
mane and disinterested measure, there} 
would seem to be good reason and fair» 
opportunity to slip it in between chinks: 
of the tariff discussion. The only oppo- 
sition of any moment is believed to: lie ini} 
the general feeling among congressmen» 
against creating another government bu+i 
reau. which will probably, cost more’! 
money from: year to year. This Jargus'! 
ment has been met in discussion ‘during2 
the past session :—government: | cannot 
stand still; when new needs develop. they 
must be met even by spending money: 
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the money spent for the proposed bureau 
would be for preventive work, an invest- 
ment in the very best sense of the term, 
and one that would without doubt pay 
dividends many fold greater than those 
similar activities for dumb beasts and the 
flowers of the field which are a proud 
part of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture. . 


CONGRESS 
- AND THE DISTRICT 


In the hurly burly of the last hours of 
Congress no man knows all that is done 
or left undone, and for days after, experts 
make the “search” so that government 
officials, including congressmen them- 
selves, can be sure. 

“Among the things now definitely 
known to be secured is the appropriation 
for the purchase of two tracts of land of 
not more than 1,000 acres each to be situ- 
ated in Maryland or Virginia, widely sep- 
arated from each other, one to be used 
for a workhouse and the other as a. re- 
formatory for the District of Columbia. 
While in the legislation thus far secured 
the jail is untouched, this plan for the 
workhouse and reformatory is undoubt- 
edly the beginning of the movement to 
demolish the jail which has been for 
years a blot upon the national capital. 

In the proposed reformatory, offenders 
usually sent to the penitentiary will be 
cared for, and in the new workhouse the 
vagrant will be treated much as in the 
farm colonies abroad. Through the ef- 
forts of Senator Tillman the vagrancy 
law of the district has aiso been stiffened. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions deliberately omitted all provision for 
carrying out the new desertion and non- 
support law. 

Under the present law, deserters con- 
fined in the workhouse are allowed fifty 
cents a day for their labor which amount 
is paid to their wives. The appropria- 
tion for this purpose was refused. Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, father of the law, did 
some strenuous work, as a result of 
which the item went back into the bill. 

Civic improvement societies will be in- 
terested in the amendment to the appro- 
priation bill creating the office of munici- 
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pal architect for the District of Columbia 
and providing that hereafter this officer 
shall plan and superintend the erection of 
all public buildings. for the district. 

Congress in the last week of its exist- 
ence appropriated $6,500 for the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Playgrounds, $1,500 for 
maintenance and $5,000 for the improve- 
ment and equipment of the Georgetown 
site purchased last year, 

Inasmuch as the Washington Play- 
ground Association made an effort to get 
an appropriation of $195,000 mainly for 
the purchase of sites while purchase was 
still possible, the result may be deemed 
a failure. There are, however, features 
connected with the campaign which are 
full of encouragement. The clause in the 
bill which appropriated $15,000 for main- 
tenance was beaten in the House by a 
vote of 126 tog7. There were thirty-five 
congressmen voting who came from cities 
the size of Washington and twenty-nine 
of them voted for the appropriation. Of 
the 126 who voted down the $15,000 
clause, seventy-five were from districts 
around the Gulf of Mexico where there 
has not been a campaign for  Play- 
grounds. 

The votes by which the bill passed the 
House in its final form were 69 to 59, 
65 to 53 and 51 to 49. The director of 
the Washington playgrounds believes that 
if the bill could have been brought before 
the house again, the $15,000 clause would 
have carried. Undoubtedly many con- 
gressmen have already changed their 
views about playgrounds and as long as 
the Washington Playground Association 
exists the work of education will go on. 


STATES ORGANIZE 
FOR LABOR LAWS 


The bill now before the New York 
Legislature, calling for a commission to 
investigate industrial accidents, would 
add New York to Wisconsin and Illinois 
as the three American commonwealths 
which are taking public action at this 
time to get at a more complete public 
understanding of industrial casualties, 
trade diseases and kindred industrial 
conditions. The bill, which was intro- 
duced at the instigation of former La- 
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bor Commissioner P. Tecumseh Sher- 


- man, is in line with the recommendations 


made by Governor Hughes in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature. It makes es- 
pecially opportune the organization the 
past month in New York of a branch of 
the American Association for . Labor 
Legislation, of which Prof. Henry R. 
Seager of Columbia University was elect- 
ed president and Miss Crystal Eastman, 
who, as a member of the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey investigated accidents in the steel 
district, secretary and treasurer. 


ECONOMISTS AND 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


At the organization meeting, Prof. 
Henry W. Farnam of Yale, president of 
the national association, contrasted the 
internationalism of our. economic life 
with the provincialism of our legislation. 
Capital wanders to any place in which 
the investment offers good returns, and 
labor travels with almost equal facility 
towards the region of high wages; but 
the greatest diversity still exists in legis- 
lation even between different parts of the 
same country, especially in the United 
States. Fourteen governments including 
the United States are represented in the 
International Association for Labor Leg- 
islation with headquarters at Berne. But 
while the states of Europe are gradually 
getting together on these questions, the 
United States is unable not only for con- 
stitutional reasons to join in interna- 
tional treaties, but for the same reason 
even the states are unable to make agree- 
ments among themselves. Thus if great- 
er uniformity is to be secured, it must 
be through some voluntary organization, 
and the American association is organiz- 
ing*to meet this need. 

Professor Seligman of Columbia, 
pointed out why present day economists 
no longer view labor legislation with ap- 
prehension, but with cordiality. This he 
attributed to broader conceptions of 
wealth (more nearly approaching wel- 
fare), and to the fact that labor legisla- 
tion (as distinct from voluntary pro- 
vision for deaths and injury in industry 
and from voluntary expenditure for safe- 
ty devices) makes the cost a general 
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charge on an industry and puts every 
manufacturer on an even keel. 

These state associations, of which the 
New York and Minnesota branches or- 
ganized within the last month, are ex- 
amples, should clear up the whole field 
of labor legislation. They can act as 
clearing houses between the various child 
labor committees, consumers’ leagues, 
tuberculosis associations, labor depart- 
ments, etc., which, from one standpoint 
or another, are pressing for changes in 
the statute law. Such investigations of 
industrial accidents as those made by the 
Bureau of Labor in Wisconsin and by 
Miss Eastman in Pittsburgh, and of 
trade diseases as made in Massachusetts, 
show the radical need of such change. 
At the same time these associations will 
afford valuable sources of information to 
progressive manufacturers, insistent that 
change shall be on the basis of experi- 
ence. For instance before its passage 
many English manufacturers opposed the 
last English workingmen’s compensa- 
tion act on various grounds. Since then, 
statements from trade sources indicate 
that several of their forebodings have not 
materialized and that on several counts 
they bear a distinctly cordial attitude 
toward the present law. 

The Minnesota branch was organized 
at a meeting attended by a representative - 
body of employers, labor men, social 
workers, university professors and 
others. The organization was started 
with a membership of thirty and the 
prospect of rapid increase. 

Steps have been taken to co-operate 
with other bodies interested in legislation, 
the principal object at the present time 
being to secure careful action on work- 
ingmen’s compensation. Several bills 
are before the state Legislature strength- 
ening the employers’ liability laws now in 
force. The new association has joined 
the State Federation of Labor, the State 
Employers’ Association and representa- 
tives of the State Bar Association in pre- 
senting a memorial to the Legislature 
asking that no new law be passed at this 
time, but that rather a commission be ap- 
pointed. to study the question and report 
in two years, by which time the collection 
of information regarding industrial acci- 
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dents will form a basis for more intelli- 
gent action. Public meetings before 
legislative committees have been well at- 
tended and early action is expected. 

At the organization meeting Prof. 
John H. Gray, head of the department 
of economics and political science of the 
University of Minnesota, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, the 
other members of which are: George M. 
Gillette of Minneapolis, chairman of the 
State Employers’ Association, William 
E. ‘McEwen, secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Father John A. 
Ryan of St. Paul. John L. Coulter of 
the department of economics of the uni- 
versity was appointed secretary and 
member of the executive committee. 

The interest in employers’ liability and 
industrial accidents evidenced by ex- 
President Roosevelt throughout his terms 
of office, is upheld in President Taft’s 
inaugural. He briefly outlines the meas- 
ures passed in the interest of the work- 
ingman while his predecessor was in of- 
fice and says: 

In so far as I can, I hope to promote the 
enactment of further legislation of this char- 
acter. I am strongly convinced that the 
government should make itself as responsi- 
ble to employes injured in its employ as 
an interstate railway corporation is made re- 
sponsible by federal law to its employes; 
and I shall be glad, whenever any additional 
reasonable safety device can be invented to 
reduce the loss of life and limb among rail- 
way employes, to urge Congress to require 
its adoption by interstate railways. 


NEW TRUSTEE FOR 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Alfred T. White has been elected a 
trustee of the Russell Sage [Foundation 
in place of Daniel C. Gilman, deceased. 
Mr. White has long been identified 
with the public and private charities 


of New York and Brooklyn. He 
built the first model tenements in 
this: countey—in 1876, and im 1877, 


1878 and 1890 erected similar buildings. 
He organized the first seaside summer 
home for poor children in 1876. From 
1894 to 1896 he was commissioner of 
public works in Brooklyn and from tg00 
to 1901 he was a member of the New 
York Tenement House Commission. 
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Since 1868 he has been a director of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society. In 
1878 Mr. White was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
and since that time has served as secre- 
tary and president of that organization. 
He is author of Improved Dwellings for 
the Laboring Classes and Better Homes 
for Working Men. 


FAIRVIEW SCHOOL 
GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


The Russell Sage Foundation has 
bought property in Yonkers for the de- 
velopment of school gardens. For sev- 
eral years gardens for boys have been 
maintained under the direction of Miss 
Mary Marshall Butler on one of the lots, 
which fronts 378 feet on Ridgewood 


avenue by 200 feet on Fairview street. ” 


The second lot fronts on Fairview street 
272 feet, with a depth of 189 feet. This 
will be used for gardens for girls. The su- 
perintendent, Edward Mahoney, is ex- 
ceptionally qualified by training and dis- 
position to teach the children. The lots 
face the grounds of a public school and 
the superintendent of schools and the 
school board are enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of co-operation between the 
public schools and the gardens school. 

The School Gardens Association of 
Yonkers has been formed recently by a 
number of influential residents of Yon- 
kers. Miss Mary M. Butler is honorary 
president and George P. Butler, presi- 
dent. The association will be responsible 
for the maintenance and management of 
the gardens. 

Yonkers is unusually well suited for 
the establishment of a model school gar- 
den. It is a city of moderate size, within 
easy access of New York for persons 
who wish to inspect and study school gar- 
den work. 


NEW YORK’S 
DIET KITCHENS 


The New York Diet Kitchen Associa- 
tion has opened an office at 78 Irving 
Place to centralize the work of adminis- 
tration heretofore carried on in the ex- 
ecutive officers’ homes. Miss Olive Cros- 
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by, for the past two years with the Char- 
ity Organization Society, will be in 
charge. 

The association opened its first kit- 
chen thirty-six years ago to give nourish- 
ment to the destitute patients of the De- 
milt Dispensary. This kitchen covered a 
district extending from East Fourteenth 
street to Forty-second street and from 
Fifth avenue to the East River. It took 
care of 225 patients to whom it gave 
2,240 quarts of milk, 3,020 quarts of such 
other diet as beef-tea, gruel and barley 
water, and about 2,000 eggs. To-day 
there are eight kitchens so situated as 
practically to district the city. They sup- 
ply 334,802 quarts of milk and 20,481 
eggs to 316,196 patients. Donations of 
clothing and groceries which have been 
sent to some of the kitchens have been 
distributed by the matrons. 

Each kitchen is under the supervision 
of a directress who is a member of the 
Board of Managers. These ladies visit 
their charges regularly and take an ac- 
tive interest in the work. The matron 
distributes the milk on receipt of a requi- 
sition signed by a physician, nurse or so- 
cial worker. It must be renewed each 
week to guarantee that the patient still 
requires the nourishment. 

The matrons also visit the cases and 
establish valuable relations with the pa- 
-tients. In the campaign against tuber- 
culosis the kitchens have taken an active 
part, not only by supplying the eggs and 
milk which prove such effective weapons 
in the fight, but by necessitating open air 
exercise to get them. 

While the Diet Kitchen Association 
was at first an auxiliary of the Free Dis- 
pensary and Clinic, it extended its privi- 
leges to the Charity Organization Society 
on the formation of that body and later to 
the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. The demand for the 
class of relief it affords has so grown that 
now it co-operates with thirty-six hos- 
pitals and forty-two other charities. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRISON CONGRESS 


The advantage of bringing public opin- 
ion to bear upon the Congress of the 
United States is seen in the appropriation 
just made for the International Prison 
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Congress which is to hold its meeting in 
Washington next year. There were 
members of the House and even of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs who 
thought that $5,000 was all that should 
be appropriated, but as the result of forci- 
ble appeals to the committee, $10,000 was 
put on the House bill. The press of, the 
country and representatives of charitable 
and civic organizations were enlisted in a 
further appeal to the Senate which raised 
the amount to $20,000 and the House 
conference committee accepted the 
amendment. Without this pressure from 
without, Congress would have failed to 
recognize the responsibilities of an or- 
ganization which it had officially invited, 
and lost a good opportunity to exert goy- 
ernmental influence in this international 
field of judicial and penal reform and 
crime preventing work. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
CHAMBERS OF CITIZENSHIP 


The Business Men’s Association of 
Steubenville, Ohio, promises to take a 
place among the commercial organiza- 
tions, small in number but significant of 
the trend of things, which see social and 
civic work ready for the trained hands 
of business men. Howard Strong, assist- 
ant secretary of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, in the principal address at 
a recent banquet of the association, out- 
lined the work of that body in stimulat- 
ing welfare work and bringing about an 
understanding between employers and 
their men, in housing reform, in securing 
public baths, playgrounds, medical in- 
spection of school children, inspection of 
meat and milk, preservation of trees, 
clean streets and in supervising the col- 
lections of charitable societies. He said: 


In the effort to solve the city’s problems, 
numerous agencies have been created—the 
settlement, the model tenement, public 
health societies, playground associations, 
child labor committees. But these usually 
represent only one element of the com- 
munity, and they are often apparently in 
direct conflict with its commercial inter- 
ests; while in spite of these agencies the 
evils keep on steadily increasing. It is com- 
ing to be recognized that the problems must 
be faced by the whole community. Some of 
the remedies have been assumed, and prop- 
erly, by the municipality. The prevention 
of communicable disease, the regulation of 
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factory and house construction, the protec- 
tion of the community from lawlessness,— 
all of these require authority and may prop- 
erly be included among governmental func- 
tions; but they must be administered effi- 
ciently and with thought for the future. 
Too often the city administration plans for 
to-day alone, and the work of to-day must 
tomorrow be undone to meet unexpected 
demands and new opportunities. To secure 
this efficiency and this foresight, some in- 
dependent constructive agency is frequently 
necessary; some representative movement, 
which will act as an inspiring force, or per- 
haps as a goad to necessary action. Then, 
too, there are some functions which the mu- 
nicipality has not yet shown itself capable 
of controlling,—movements which must be 
of the whole people. And so it has come 
to pass that the business man’s organization 
finds its opportunity. It is becoming, not 
merely a chamber of commerce, but a cham- 
ber of citizenship. 


Representatives of the church, the 
press, the retail merchants, the manufac- 
turers, city officials, and the physicians of 
Steubenville urged on the organization a 
broad-gauge policy towards municipal 
problems. In fact business, prosperity, 
trade,—all the usual topics at such gath- 
erings, were pushed into the background 
by the discussion of playgrounds, a park 
system, adequate and pure water supply, 
river improvement, public health and in- 
spection of food. As Mr. Strong said, 
these and scores of other interests are 
not a bit “too ideal or altruistic for hard- 
headed, busy business men to undertake. 
It is for the business man, the citizen, to 
prove that competition and co-operation 
go hand in hand; that the common wel- 
fare is higher than that of any indi- 
vidual ; that the city is truly ‘the hope of 
democracy.’ ”’ 


HOUSING COMMISSION 
OF LOS ANGELES REPORTS 


The report of the Los Angeles Hous- 
ing Commission is a distinct novelty. 
Trees, vines, open fields and meadows 
appear in illustrations, a welcome relief 
after the tall tenements, narrow streets 
and alleys and closely packed buildings 
to which we have become accustomed in 
the housing reports of other cities. Los 
Angeles is a rare and praiseworthy ex- 
ception to the rule that a municipality 
usually undertakes comprehensive and 
practical measures for the sanitary im- 
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provement of its dwellings only when 
the situation, in part at least, has be- 
come hopeless of remedy. 


The homes described in the poorer | 


courts are curiously foreign. They are 
like stories of the dwellings in India and 
China. The report tells of rows of little 
huts, often set on bare earth, the in- 
habitants during the wet season walking 
on boards from section to section of dry 
ground among pools and canals of filth. 
In one instance the reader is told of 
between four and five hundred people 
living in sixty-eight tiny houses in a 
space equal to one-third of a city square. 
Shacks and tents are an odd feature, 
made use of on account of the mild 
climate, “the large rents charged for 
houses and the open spaces found even 
in the heart of the city.” The shacks are 


said to be “built of drygoods boxes, fre- | 


quently with the addresses of the orig- 
inal owners and the shipper’s mark on 
the outside; an ordinary  stove-pipe 
through the middle of the roof; holes in 
the side serving for windows.” The 
tents are “made of sacking, scrap sheet 
iron, tin or any available material.” In 
these liliputian structures there was re- 
ported to be much crowding within a 
tiny space, it being a frequent occurrence 
to find a husband and wife, possibly with 
two or three children, in a room seven 
by eight feet. Absence of adequate san- 
itary equipment is said to have been con- 
spicuous and characteristic when the 
commission began its work. During the 
two years of its existence, however, it 
has had thorough inspections made of 
the “house courts” of the city and has 
secured the passage of an ordinance reg- 
ulating courts and requiring in them 
proper construction and decent sanitary 
equipment, so that it has been instru- 
mental in having the structures which 
come under the ordinance improved, 
drained and supplied with adequate san- 
itary accommodations. 

In presenting the report the commis- 
sion asks for funds to carry on a more 
comprehensive sanitary campaign, for 
women inspectors to work with house- 
wives, for legislation for the improve- 
ment of lodging houses and for a per- 
manent commission to be a part of the 
city government. 
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NEW YORK’S 
SUBWAY POLICY 


We advise those of our readers who 
wish to find a clue through the tangled 
question of the New York subway policy 
and to come to a realization of the inti- 
mate relation between this policy and con- 
gestion of population to send to the Re- 
form Club for a copy of the report re- 
cently issued by its Municipal Affairs 
Committee. The report, which is signed 
by Calvin Tomkins, as chairman, cham- 
pions vigorously the position taken by 
Governor Hughes in his veto last year 
of the Robinson Transit bill, amending 
the Elsberg law. The governor’s posi- 
tion which is believed by the committee 
to be identical with the prevailing pub- 
lic opinion in New York city, ever since 
its emphatic expression in the referendum 
of 1894, is expressed in the following 
paragraphs: 


The cost of new subways, the probable in- 
terest charges in case moneys for their con- 
struction were raised upon private credit, 
the liability of privately owned properties 
and franchises to taxation, the returns nat- 
urally expected by those who would engage 
in such enterprises solely for purposes of 
profit, together with the tendency to dis- 
courage additional lines, in the interest of 
lines already existing, make it unlikely that 
we should be able to obtain in any event 
a proper measure of relief through the con- 
struction of subways by private capital, as- 
suming, of course, that the established rate 
of fare (five cents) be maintained. There 
may be exceptions in the cases of routes 
which would be regarded as aids to existing 
transportation lines. 

Provision for the municipal construction 
of rapid transit lines was decided upon by 
the referendum of 1894, and there is no pro- 
vision for building such lines with private 
capital, except in the case of certain exten- 
sions of and additions to existing lines. The 
policy of construction at public expense is 
justified because of the importance of se- 
curing a comprehensive transit development 
with proper regard to the needs of the city 
as a whole and under conditions which, 
though safe and advantageous for the city, 
might not be regarded as attractive by indi- 
viduals considering an investment solely for 
purposes of profit. Suitable transit lines 
are absolutely necessary means of intercom- 
munication, and are as essential to the city’s 
life as streets and bridges. The fact that 
they have not been considered in the same 
way merely attests the tardiness of our 
comprehension of the needs of a developing 
metropolis And there would seem 
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to be no unwisdom or prompting to extray- 
agance in securing the measure of relief 
available through the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment with regard to the 
debt limit which was approved at the last 
session of the Legislature. This relates to 
the exclusion from the computation of the 
debt limit of such improvements as will 
yield to the city a net revenue in excess of 
maintenance, interest and amortization 
charges. 


The clear cut views held by the com- 
mittee of the Reform Club are perhaps 
sufficiently indicated by the CURIE, 
brief extracts: 


Private capitalists build transportation 
lines only for profit and this profit depends 
upon congested traffic, which in turn pre- 
supposes congested living conditions. They 
will naturally and strenuously resist, as they 
are now doing, the attempts of the city to 
provide additional transit facilities faster 
than the most profitable operation warrants, © 
and if once they gain control over the cen- 
trally located strategic lines, they will only 
extend these lines into the outskirts as rap- 
idly as they find it more profitable so to do. 
In other words, the congestion of the city 
will be extended in Manhattan instead of 
relieved by quick and cheap transportation 
to the suvurbs. 

Under a private capitalistic policy the cen- 
trally located and comparatively profitable 
lines, which are also strategically the con- 
trolling lines, are the ones which will be 
exploited by private corporations, and the 
Public Service Commission will be forced 
to commit the city to undertake the devel- 
opment of the unprofitable outlying lines 
without control over their central connec- 
tions, which should constitute an integral 
part of each one of them. 

It is beginning to be apparent that private 
interests have planned: First, to delay pro- 
vision for additional, subways as long as pos- 
sible in order to maintain the more inten- 
sive and profitable traffic. With official con- 
nivance the city’s revenues have been lavish- 
ly dissipated for purposes other than trans- 
portation and with the obvious intention of 
forestalling the situation by increasing the 
city’s debt for other purposes than rapid 
transit to the limit permitted for all, until 
it is claimed that it cannot undertake its 
needed transportation improvements under 
the law as it stands. Now that the need 
for more transportation facilities has _ be- 
come too manifest and urgent to be longer 
resisted, it is sought to bring about radical 
amendments in the law itself which shall 
let down the bars and provide for franchise 
grants of longer duration, ostensibly more 
inviting to private capital,—really for de- 
lay. 

The case is simple. The city of New 
York, owner for all time of a great area to 
be developed, has not been permitted to im- 
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prove it. Private capital, primarily inter- 
ested in promotion schemes to be profitably 
disposed of, has been allowed to exploit it. 
The city might well have improved its real 
estate by transit construction in advance 
of population. Private promoters derive 
most profit by serving already densely peo- 
pled localities, and promptly realizing on 
the basis of immediate returns. In either 
case, private investors furnish the funds. 
In the former by purchase of city bonds, in 
the latter by speculation in transit stocks. 
Up to date the policy of New York city has 
favored the latter to the neglect of its un- 
developed area and the loss and scandals of 
its transit finance. 

We are now brought to the final crux of 
the problem. The city must be provided 
‘with new transit lines. Can the city build 
these lines, and, by so doing, keep them 
under its own control, or must it divest 
itself of control by alienating them to pri- 
vate capitalists? We demand an explanation 
as to why our officials have so persistently 
and exclusively neglected provision for 
transportation. We charge that this is a 
betrayal of public interest for the benefit of 
private interests. We maintain that the 
difficulties of the situation above referred to 
are purposely intensified by city officials, 
and are in their nature mainly artificial, and 
might be overcome, even by our _ present 
city government. 

At the instance of the controller of the 
city, there was introduced last winter into 
the Legislature a constitutional amendment, 
exempting from tne debt limit revenue pro- 
ducing dock and subway bonds. The con- 
troller has this year opposed this measure 
which he promoted last year. If this con- 
stitutional amendment should now fail, it 
would throw the city back into her old de- 
pendence upon private exploitation. The sin- 
cerity of every official and of every citizen 
will of necessity be tried out by his position 
on this proposed constitutional change. 

We reiterate the statement that subways 
are the “subway streets’ of the city, and 
should be continuously made subject to the 
same degree of public control as the sur- 
face ‘streets. They should be built by the 
city and should not be alienated under fran- 
chise grants. Operating leases should be 
for short terms only, subject to the right 
of re-entry at the option of the city on a 
prearranged basis—(of indemnity if neces- 
sary). 


Perhaps the most telling paragraph in 
the report is the quotation of a statement 
from the Public Service Commission un- 
der date of January 15, I909, that 
within the last year, the expenditure of 
not one dollar has been authorized by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
for the construction of new rapid transit 
routes, on which Mr. Tomkins makes 
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the severe comment that ‘balancing 
charitable judgment against common 
sense, there is no satisfactory explana- 
tion for this sudden and enormous ex- 
pansion of the city’s debt,—without pro- 
vision for subways,—which, next to 
schools, health and police, constitute the 
vital factor in the city’s development,— 
except the deliberate purpose to forestall 
the situation in the interest of private 
capitalists.” 

The special committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce presents quite a differ- 
ent viewpoint in its report, made public 
last week. Private capital, the report 
states, is best equipped to build future 
subways. In fact the question of mu- 
nicipal construction is not seriously con- 
sidered in the report which says that the 
city has not the borrowing power within 
its existing debt limit. 

Private capital cannot look upon sub- 
way construction as a safe business ven- 
ture and the fact that the community can 
dictate the operation and the fact that 
routes, service, and fare may not be set- 
tled by considerations of financial return, 
but by the question of what may be best 
for the city at large, admit the logical 
conclusion that where demands for pub- 
lic welfare render impossible a reasonable 
return on the investment the city should 
make good the deficiency. 

The committee suggests a ten cent ex- 
press fare which “though a substantial 
portion of the income of those earning 
the lowest wages, would be offset by the 
savings in rent in suburban districts and 
by healthy living conditions instead of 
the misery of the congested districts.” 

Subways must be built the report states 
for “if New York city does not furnish 
at least equal facilities for reaching un- 
congested districts in its various bor- 
oughs, settlement will follow the line of 
least resistance, and our neighboring 
state will secure the suburban population 
which might otherwise so greatly advance 
the interests and wealth of this city.” 

At a hearing before the Public Service 
Commission on March 9, Theodore P. 
Shonts, president of the Interborough 
Company, outlined improvements involy- 
ing an expenditure of $50,000,000, all 
but $1,000,000 of which would be fur- 
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nished by private capital. The plans for 
the proposed improvements have not been 
made public. The $1,000,000 to be fur- 
nished by the city is technically obliga- 
tory according to the present laws gov- 
erning subway construction. 

A legislative committee recently re- 
ported to the Legislature on city finances 
and estimated in regard to New York’s 
debt limit that the city has a much wider 
margin than Controller Metz indicated. 
All in all, here is a variety of opinion 
without any settled policy. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


University of Chicago 


We have arrived at a -tage in the dis- 
cussion of protection of wage earners 
where we greatly meed a_ clear 
definition of terms. From a long experi- 
ence with lawyers, manufacturers and 
trade-union men, this fact has become 
evident, as its origin is natural and not 
at all surprising. Tradition and habit 
are tyrants; we think in the terms to 
which wont has framed our muscles of 
speech. 

For example, many very intelligent 
wage earners are asking for a “liability 
law.” But we have had a liability law for 
centuries, and it does the workmen more 
harm than good. Converse with a bright 
workman an hour and he will go deeper 
than his catchwords and will reveal his 
real want,—protection against injury and 
secure income during incapacity,—neither 
of which is now given by a liability law. 
In order to protect workingmen against 
injury by disease or negligent arrange- 
ments of machinery and ways, we need 
a state code of regulations which will 
prescribe protective devices, provide 
faithful inspectors and punish those 
guilty of violating the law. The round- 
about method of making employers liable 
for damages in case of negligence has 
little effect, because employers can buy 
legal protection and wage earners have 
no money for law suits. 

Employers’ liability laws may be made 
more severe and drastic; by statutes the 
obnoxious “fellow servant” factor may be 
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eliminated; various other provisions may 
be enacted by Congress and by state leg- 
islatures to extend somewhat the defini- 
tion of negligence; but no law of this 
kind ever was made or ever can be made 
which will protect workmen from the loss 
of wages not clearly due to negligence of 
employers. An employer cannot be made 
“liable” for defects for which he or his 
agent is not responsible. It is sheer waste 
of time to labor for improvement of a law 
whose fundamental principle covers only 
cases of employers’ fault, because a vast 
number of injuries are due to causes 
which the utmost care cannot, prevent. 

In order to secure income in periods of 
incapacity for labor several legal ways 
are open. The British method has much 
to commend it and finds favor with many 
Americans, the method based on the prin- 
ciple of “compensation.” In Great 
Britain the old liability law is left to , 
stand, like a rotting trunk, by the side of 
the new and living tree of the ‘““ccompensa- 
tion” law. By the terms of this new law, 
enacted in 1897 and extended in 1907 to 
certain trade diseases, the employer is re- 
quired to pay indemnity to any employe 
who is injured in health or limb by ac- 
cident or any cause due to the trade, and 
in case of death his dependent family is 
paid a certain sum for support. The em- 
ployer resting under this obligation is 
permitted to meet it any way he can find. 
Usually he will bargain with an insur- 
ance company to carry his legal risk for 
a premium. It is said the insurance com- 
panies are putting up the rates, but Brit- 
ishers will discover a way to cover the 
risk in the cheapest form. Already our 
federal government has embodied this 
“compensation” principle in a law which 
gives a meager sum to its own employes 
of certain classes when injured in its serv- 
ice; and the example of the central gov- 
ernment will probably soon be imitated in 
several states. Bills are now being drawn 
for this purpose. 

The “social insurance” principle is en- 
tirely different from that of either “lia- 
bility’ or “compensation.” The word 
“compensation” carries a little of the 
flavor of the ancient damage suit, while 
“insurance” is simply an amicable busi- 
ness arrangement to provide in advance 
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for the inevitable average risk of the 
trade, which may be extended beyond 
the perils of the shop and mill to all 
places and conditions: of the workman’s 
life. 
Historically the unquestioned tendency 
is from the liability principle to the direct 
insurance principle, with a wayside inn, 
perhaps, in some law like that of Great 
Britain, the law of France being almost 
squarely on the social insurance ground 
so far as it goes. 

The Illinois Industrial Insurance Com- 
mission proposed a law based on the in- 
surance principle, though its friends were 
compelled to stop at a compromise with 
existing laws and constituti ns. The bill 
offered by that commission was based on 
permission and persuasion; it offered to 
the employers who would provide an ade- 
quate system of insurance against trade 
accidents, freedom from the sword of the 
existing liability law ; and it offered to the 
workmen, if they were willing to accept 
these terms, an assured income in case 
of injury, and to their dependents relief 
in case of death due to occupation. A 
law passed by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts in May, 1908, has actually em- 
bodied this idea and set it to work in the 
field of experiment. It remains to be 
seen whether the motives mentioned will 
induce employers and employes to agree 
on the plan. Without agreement the law 
will be a dead letter, for it is merely per- 
missive, and agreements will not be made 
unless the economic motive is adequate. 
Up to this writing (December 7) not a 
single employer has organized a scheme 
under this law. 

The Wisconsin Board of Labor has 
made what seems a wise proposition to 
the effect that employers be compelled to 
insure their employes up to the ordinary 
amount already known to be spent for 
litigation, casualty insurance premiums 
and other expenses; and they also prop- 
erly suggest state organization for the 
collection and administration of the pre- 
miums. 

The recent International Congress on 
Workingmen’s Insurance, after many 
years of debate, reached conclusions of 
vast import, happily without dissent. 
One conclusion was that all attempts to 
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insure the workmen who most need it, 
whose pay is small and uncertain, and 
who are not organized, must prove fail- 
ures. Delegates from France and Eng- 
land who have always stood for “liberty” 
have come to admit this truth. Not even 
subsidies to voluntary insurance associa- 
tions have been effective. Only when in- 
surance is made compulsory on all does it 
reach the multitude of the wage earners. 
But compulsion to insure may include 
liberty of method, if the plan adopted is 
approved by legal authority and by actu- 
aries. Either private companies, mutual 
associations, or state departments of in- 
surance may be trusted to conduct the 
plans once they are obligatory on all. 
Another interesting conclusion at the 
Rome congress was that compulsory in- 
surance can cover only a minimum guar- 
antee of income to the sick, wounded or 
invalid workman; while above this mini- . 
mum, with advancing wages, workmen 
and their employers can well unite in pro- 
viding more generously for loss of in- 
come by voluntary payments of higher 
premiums. Trade unions, fraternal so- 
cieties and other organizations, as well as 


casualty companies, have before them an 


indefinite field for expanding their ac- 
tivities in this direction. 


THE STATE CHARITIES OF 
ILLINOIS 


Growing out of a four years’ struggle 
for modern equipment and service in the 
Illinois state charitable institutions, three 
bills are now before the state Legis- 
lature. Another will be introduced soon. 
All are designed to remodel the system 
of institution management, and as such 
are considered apart from appropriation 
measures for the further expansion of 
public charity institution equipment. 

In view of the bitter partisan fight 
over the state charities, which occurred re- 
cently in the dominant Republican party, 
it is a singular and an agreeable fact 
that the four bills, originating from dis- 
tinct and separate sources, resemble each 
other in one vital respect. All provide 
for a centralized management of institu- 
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tions. All eliminate the local trustees as 
executive officers. Excepting these fea- 
tures, there are fundamental differences, 
but a great similarity in various details. 
Above all, there is an apparent friendli- 
ness among the sponsors. 

The Hay bill was prepared by the State 
Board of Charities with the advisory aid 
of a committee of representative men in 
medicine, law, finance, business, applied 
philanthropy and the church. Taking as 
its model the successful large corpora- 
tion, doing a business comparable with 
that done by Illinois in the care and treat- 
ment of its wards, this bill provides a 
system of centralized administration and 
a system of inspection, criticism and rec- 
ommendation ‘by persons not responsible 
for administration. Briefly stated these 
systems are: 


1. Administration of the twenty state char- 
itable, penal and correctional institu- 
tions by a paid board of three men. 

2. Inspection, visitation, investigation of and 
recommendation in regard to the twenty 
state charitable, penal and correctional 
institutions by a non-salaried board. 


At present the administration of each 
state charitable, penal and correctional 
institution is in the hands of its own local 
board of trustees. The present State 
Board of Charities has visitorial power, 
but has no executive authority over any 
of the institutions. The new bill, in ef- 
fect, inverts the present system by creat- 
ing a central board of administration for 
all the institutions, retaining a central 
visiting board, and changing the local 
trustees into local visiting boards. A 
progressive feature is that the two pris- 
ons and the reformatory are included in 
the general scheme. These institutions 
now’ stand alone, each for itself, not even 
being subject to the visitation of the 
State Board of Charities. 

The bill starts with a preamble which 
states its purpose, as follows: 


The purpose of this act is to provide hu- 
mane and scientific treatment and care and 
the highest attainable degree of individual 
development for the dependent wards of the 
state; 

To provide for delinquents and prisoners 
such wise conditions of modern reformatory 
education and training as will restore the 
largest possible portion of them to useful 
citizenship; 
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To promote the study of the causes of de- 
pendency and delinquency and mental, moral 
and physical defects, with a view to cure 
and ultimate prevention; 

To secure the highest attainable degree 
of economy in the business administration. 
of the institution consistent with the ob- 
jects above enumerated, and this act, which 
shall be known as the code of charities and 
corrections of the state of Illinois, shall be 
liberally construed to these ends. 


The bill provides for a board of ad- 
ministration of three men, appointed by 
the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. They are to serve 
during good behavior. They can be re- 
moved at any time by the governor for 
want of moral character, incompetency, 
neglect of duties or malfeasance in of- 
fice, but the reasons must be stated in 
writing. An opportunity to be heard is 
given to the person removed. The gov- 
ernor is required to report in writing any 
such removal to the Senate, with his 
reasons therefor. Each member of the 
board is paid a yearly salary of $7,500 
and necessary traveling expenses. 

One member of the board shall be 
qualified by education and’ experience to 
advise the board regarding the care and 
treatment of the insane, feebleminded and 
epileptic ; another’s duties shall be to give 
advice about charities and children, and 
another member shall be qualified to ad- 
vise the board concerning the care and 
education and correction of delinquents 
and criminals. © 

Provision is made for the employment 
of a high grade business man as fiscal 
supervisor, at $10,000 a year and travel- 
ing expenses, a secretary and such other 
agents, clerks and stenographers as the 
service may require, to be paid as appro- 
priated. 

The system of visitation, inspection, 
and recommendation is maintained by a 
separate and distinct organization known 
as the board of charities and correc- 
tions, appointed by the governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate. This board suc- 
ceeds the Board of State Commissioners 
of Public Charities, retaining all its visi- 
torial, inspecting, investigating and rec- 
ommending power. The few administra- 
tive and quasi-administrative duties are 
transferred to the board of administra- 
tion. The present Board of Public Char- 
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ities numbers five members. The pro- 
posed board of charities and corrections 
receives seven members, because its du- 
ties extend to the two prisons and the 
state reformatory. 

In the place of boards of trustees, 
managers and commissioners, boards of 
non-salaried visitors are provided, one 
board for each state institution. These 
local boards are dependencies of the 
board of charities and corrections. They 
are named boards of visitors. Extend- 
ing the visiting service to the county 
almshouses and jails, the present county 
auxiliary boards of visitors are also re- 
tained as dependencies of the board of 
charities and corrections. 

The fiscal supervisor handles, with his 
assistants, the business part of the work, 
always subject to the board. Supplies are 
classified by a board of joint estimate 
made up of a committee of the board of 
administration and the superintendents 
of institutions. Purchases, except for 
emergencies, are made by contract by a 
standing committee of three, two super- 
intendents, or their representatives, and 
the fiscal supervisor. It is made the duty 
of the state food commissioners to test 
food supplies and deliveries to determine 
whether they are up to contract grade. 

The bill puts all employes, including 
superintendents but excluding the fiscal 
supervisor, under civil service. It pro- 
vides for the boarding out and after care 
of the insane, the continuance of the psy- 
chopathic institute and the licensing of 
private hospitals for the insane. It pro- 
vides for the complete state care of the 
almshouse insane. It provides for the 
co-ordinated occupation of all the wards 
of state institutions, as a medical, cor- 
rective and economic procedure. It pro- 
vides for an interchange of farm and 
other products, raised or made at the in- 
stitutions, among the institutions. It 
eliminates the words “insane,” ‘‘feeble- 
minded” and “asylum” from the nomen- 
clature of the institutions. It provides 
for the criticism by the board of ad- 
ministration of all plans for new alms- 
houses, city prisons, jails and lockups and 
all plans for alterations in such existing 
buildings. It permits various forms of 
organized governments to pay the ex- 
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penses of their delegates to the State 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

The second bill represents the work of 
a special committee of the Senate of the 
last General Assembly. It was drafted 
by ex-Senator Orville F. Berry, the chair- 
man of the committee, and introduced by 
Senator John C. McKenzie, a member 
of the committee. This bill differs from 
the Hay bill in that it creates a board of 
financial managers, which is absolute in 
all fiscal matters. The State Board of 
Charities is continued and is given ad- 
ministrative authority in all matters of 
professional management. It also has 
visitorial and recommending power. 
There are local visitors for each institu- 
tion. In other particulars the McKenzie 
bill is almost a duplicate of the Hay bill. 

The third bill is an echo of the investi- 
gation of the institutions conducted by a 
House committee of the last General As- 
sembly. It apparently is the same bill 
that passed the House last May, at a 
hold-over session, and was not acted upon 
in the Senate. That body, in place of © 
considering the House bill, appointed the | 
Berry committee whose investigation has 
resulted in the introduction of the Mc- 
Kenzie bill. The old House bill is now 
before the Senate with Senator Walter I. 
Manny ds its sponsor. Senator Manny 


was a member of the House investigating 


committee. His bill is an adaptation of 
the New York State Commission in 
Lunacy act to Illinois charitable institu- 
tions. Senator Manny purposes intro- 
ducing soon a separate bill for the ad- 
ministration of the two prisons and the © 
reformatory by a board of control. The — 
bill promises to present some new ideas 
in the internal management of the three — 
institutions, including a more satisfac- 
tory system of classification and a scheme 
of adult probation. What is here stated 
about it is written not from an inspection 
of the bill but in accordance with infor- 
mation from apparently trustworthy 
sources. 

The three bills already introduced are 
before the Senate committee on chari- 
table, penal and correctional institutions. 
No bills on administration have been in- 
troduced in the House. 


NEW ERA IN THE NATIONAL CON- 
SUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The tenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., on March 2 marked the 
opening of a new era in the work of the 
organization. 

Hitherto the question of wages has not 
entered into the requirements under 
which the use of its label was awarded 
to manufacturers of stitched underwear 
(the narrow field to which it has been 
confined), because under the piece work 
system, the consumers as third parties, 
cannot intelligently interfere in the for- 
mation of wage scales. 

Henceforth a committee of the national 
league will promote study of the sub- 
ject with a view to legislation in the 
twenty states in which the sixty state and 
local leagues are at work, in the hope of 
adapting to American conditions those 
wage boards which have passed the ex- 
perimental stage and are an established 
part of the industrial life of Australasia. 
In England a bill for the creation of 
such boards has already passed second 
reading and is confidently expected to be- 
come a law at this session of Parliament. 

The urgent need of publicity and regu- 
lation in relation to the wages of women 
is again revealed by an intensive study 
made for the National Consumers’ 
League by Miss Ainslie, of the income 
and outgo of two hundred working girls 
living away from home and wholly de- 
pendent upon their own earnings. Con- 
ditions such as she finds cannot, in the 
interest of society, be left buried in the 
obscurity which conceals wholly private 
wage contracts. The public health and 
morals are too vitally involved. 

As the result of ten years’ experience, 
the National Consumers’ League regis- 
tered its conviction that regulation of the 
sweated trades in New York upon the 
lines hitherto attempted, has utterly 
failed. Regulation does not regulate and 
prohibition has become indispensable, de- 
spite the honest and skillful work of a 
highly competent State Department of 
Labor. Accordingly steps are to be taken 
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directed towards prohibiting manufac- 
turers, jobbers, merchants, contractors, 
etc., from sending goods into tenements 
for any process of manufacture. 

A cheering feature of the meeting was 
the influx of student delegates from Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in the New England 
colleges. The Wellesley league was one 
of the first organized. Students of Smith 
and Mt. Holyoke reported action for the 
establishment of white lists in Northamp- 
ton, Holyoke and Springfield in the near 
future, the hundreds of students consti- 
tuting an appreciable part of the shop- 
ping public in the three cities. 

There are now white lists in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Albany. Professional sec- 
retaries (aside from the national office) 
are employed in the service of the state 
leagues of New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio and Ilhi- 
nois and of the City Consumers’ Leagues 
of New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. The national society was 
organized in 1899 when the Consumers’ 
League existed in but four states, New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. It has grown to embrace sixty 
odd leagues in twenty states of the 
Union. 

At the public evening meeting in 
Providence, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
president of the New York city league, 
spoke on the spread of the Consumers’ 
League movement across the Atlantic 
and described the work of leagues in 
France, Switzerland and Germany. She 
also gave an account of the International 
Conference of Consumers’ Leagues held 
last September at Geneva, Switzerland, 
at which delegates were present from 
Switzerland, France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Belgium, Russia, Spain 
and the United States. 

Mrs. Nathan read translations of the 
comprehensive resolutions passed at the 
Geneva Conference, the most important 
of which are printed below: 
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OVERTIME 


Whereas, overtime work is one of the 
causes of physical and moral suffering pre- 
cisely in those occupations which are direct- 
ly influenced by customers, the conference 
reminds all members of Consumers’ Leagues 
of the social and moral significance of the 
principle which they endorse—never to give 
an order without stipulating that no over- 
time work is to be exacted. 

Whereas, pending the complete suppres- 
sion of evening overtime work, which must 
be approached gradually, the ignorance of 
shoppers and the occasional arising of an 
emergency explain the prevalent belief that 
overtime cannot be abolished, the conference 
maintains that (a) exemptions and excep- 
tions to labor laws should be cautiously safe- 
guarded, (b) the free time of the employes 
protected against arbitrary exactions, and 
(c) permission should be obtained in ad- 
vance by employers for recurring periods of 
overtime so that there may be no overstep- 
ping of the legal limits. 


SEATS FOR SALESWOMEN 


In consideration of the fact that it is to 
satisfy a prevailing preference of customers 
that saleswomen are commonly required to 
stand even when not actually serving a cus- 
tomer, the conference reminds the shopping 
public that it should demand in all stores 
permission for the women and young girls 
employed to be seated when not engaged in 
active work. 

In countries where seats are not required 
by law, there should be an active campaign 
for the enactment of the needed measures 
and where such legislation already exists, the 
customers are urged to watch over their en- 
forcement and guard against their becoming 
dead letters. 


LABELS AND WHITE LISTS 


The conference expresses the wish that by 
the initiative of Consumers’ Leagues, con- 
sumers should be enabled as soon as possible 
by the help of a label to recognize whether 
the articles they purchase are of good social 
quality, and that the public should be thus 
enlightened as to the conditions of work, 
whether local or international. 


LABOR CONFLICTS 


The shopping public should never be indif- 
ferent to a conflict between employers and 
employes, but should strive by whatever 
means may be appropriate’ to each case to 
serve the cause of justice. 

Other resolutions recommended that mem- 
bers of Consumers’ Leagues be absolutely 
prompt and scrupulous in the payment of 
bills rendered; that investigations of home 
work be made and legislation enacted to con- 
trol it; that chocolate manufacturers who 
buy from the islands of St. Thomas and 
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Principe be called upon to join the English 
and German manufacturers who are seek- 
ing to suppress existing evils in the cocoa 
plantations. 


Further speakers at the evening meet- 
ing were the Rt. Rev. William N. Mc- 
Vickar, bishop of Rhode Island, Robert 
A. Woods of South End House, Boston, 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secre- 
tary of the league. Rev. A. E. Krom 
welcomed the meeting to his church and 
Col. Robert Brown, president of the 
Rhode Island League, presided. Bishop 
McVickar spoke in part as follows: 

I remember well my first introduction to 
the sweatshop with which this Consumers’ © 


League has some dealings. I remember well 
one morning in Philadelphia, my late home, 


‘going with a select party, and among them 


an inspector, through some sweatshops. Sad 
indeed was the picture that they presented. 
It could not be overdrawn. I remember the 
attic room where the family slept—for it 


was a sleeping room or place, or whatever 


you may call it; and there little and big, 
old and young, were gathered, each doing 
something, some hard work. They were 
eager at it, so absorbed, that you could read- 
ily understand that they were working for 
their lives. And the room was just beneath 
the rafters and it was summer, and that, too, 
in Philadelphia; and the air, whatever air 
there was, was bad. A scrubbing brush or 
a broom seemed to have left no memory be- 
hinds ib. Se. 

I said to one who was at the head of a 
sweatshop, ‘How does it happen that you are 
conducting such a business as this?’ His 
face was wrinkled and grey with anxiety 
and the wear and tear of his work. He said, 
“God knows I don’t want to run a sweat- 
shop.” And I said to myself, “Where is the 
remedy for this? How can it be stopped?” 
If here and there some shopman—some 
master of the store, says, “I will give living 
wages; I will pay living wages although I 
cannot afford it in competition with my 
neighbors.” I saw at once the absurdity 
that unless he could carry on simply an elee- 
mosynary institution instead of a business, 
it could not be done. As an eleemosynary 
institution it would last just as long as the 
money, the decreasing capital lasted. 

“How is it to be stopped?” I said to my- 
self. ‘Who is responsible?” And then the 
thought came to me, or has come since that 
day, the consumer is responsible; the con- 
sumer has it in his hands to remedy this 
horrible evil. The consumer can have and 
will have just what he or she demands; and 
if he or she demands garments made under 
better conditions, through fair houses, as 
they are called, she can have them. She can 
go to the legislature. I say “she” because 
I have not lived all these years in this world 
not to know that when I want a thing done 
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in the interest of humanity, or some great 
moral question solved, I must go to the 
women. The Consumers’ League has solved 
the problem. : 
The first time I came into contact with 
child labor, of course I had heard of it, 
but I was making one of my official visits to 
a mill village, and when the class for confir- 
mation was presented to me at the altar 
rail. I looked at them and thought those 
were very small children to take this step in- 
telligently; but after the service, when I was 
at the home of the pastor and talking to 
him and his wife, I asked their age. ‘Why,” 
he said to me, “those weren’t children too 
young; those that you thought were so young 
because they were so little weren’t so young 
after all, but they are the workers.” His 
wife said, “In my class in the Sunday-school, 
with children twelve and thirteen and four- 
teen years old, many of them cannot read; 
and they were wizened and grey little crea- 
tures, caricatures of age before they have 
tasted the delights, the happiness,—the care- 
lessness of childhood.” The fact is that the 
family get up in the morning at four or five 
o’clock, and having eaten, they all go to the 
mill for the day. And in this same village, 


in order in some way to get square with the’ 


law that binds children to school for so 
many weeks in the year, they had an even- 
ing school, when these poor little tired crea- 
tures, unable to think or take in what was 
taught them, were there to fulfill the letter 
of the law. My friends, I then knew what 
child labor meant. I then got a glimpse at 
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least, which afterwards was added to, when 
we were trying to carry through the legis- 
lature some amendments to restrictions on 
child labor. I rejoice that we did carry them 
through, and I am not inclined to blame 
those who, first of all, seemed blameworthy; 
at least they are not sinners above all that 
dwell in Jerusalem; but I rejoice when such 
an institution as the Consumers’ League 
comes and is doing just the work that is 
nearest my heart. 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, John Graham _ Brooks, 
Cambridge; vice-presidents, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, New York; Mrs. W. H. 
Wilmarth, Illinois; Mrs. B. H. Trumbull, 


Oregon; Mrs. B. C. Gudden, Wisconsin; 


Mrs. F. C. Howe, Ohio; Miss Jean Gor- 
don, Louisiana; Mrs. R. P. Halleck, Ken- 
tucky ; treasurer, G. Hermann Kinnicutt, 
New York; recording secretary, Mrs. 
G. W. B. Cushing, New Jersey; general 
secretary, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 
22d street, New York. 

The league holds its annual meetings 
alternately in the East, West and South, 
and received an invitation from the Con- 
sumers’ League of Wisconsin to hold its 
next meeting in Milwaukee. 


LEGISLATION AND MORALITY 


RABBI S. H. GOLDENSON 


ALBANY 


There is hardly a surer index of that 
which at any given period is agitating 
the popular mind and what at the 
same time may be secretly feared or 
believed by it, than those slogans which 
are on everybody’s tongue and which 
seek to pass as the final word on the 
matter holding public attention. For it 
is in the nature and of the very pur- 
pose of a slogan not only avowedly to 
express a popular interest and move it 
in a certain desired direction but, by 
the subtlety of suggestion due to its 
conclusive and confident tone, to aim 
to shut out any other possible under- 
standing of such an interest. When we 
find, therefore, that men frequently and 
eagerly repeat particular sentiments and 
generalizations about conduct and life it 


is an indication that the desire is not only 
to reveal an interest but to conceal a 
truth. 

Unquestionably that which has been 
uppermost before the public,—particu- 
larly in this state,—within the last year 
has been the question of the relation 
between legislation and morality, for, I 
dare say that there is hardly an adult 
in the state who has not uttered or heard 
sentences sttch as these: “You cannot 


make men honest by legislation.” “You 
cannot legislate men into morality.” 
“The law cannot make men good.” We 


have heard them so often that they almost 
sound like a political creed and, in truth, 
such it seems was the impression which 
they sought to make upon us. To at- 
tempt to criticize such utterances will, I 
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doubt not, therefore, be considered by 
the hosts of the devotees of political per- 
sonal liberty as nothing short of a notori- 


ous heresy. 
That there is an element of truth in 
the above popular watchwords will 


readily be conceded by all, so we de 
not, therefore, question their validity as 
mere statements of -fact. On the con- 
trary, we find that the element of truth 
in them is so large that it makes those 
very utterances self-evident, and we begin 
to wonder about the reason of so much 
emphasis upon the obvious. The truistic 
character of these unctious deliverances 
renders us suspicious of something ul- 
terior. For, while truth, to be sure, is 
concerned about her adoption in the 
schemes and lives of men, she seems 
never to find herself obliged to shout 
from the housetops. She believes in her 
own directness and simplicity and in the 
ability on the part of man, when unbi- 
ased, to understand and appreciate her 
almost at first sight. 

That legislation cannot make men hon- 
est is a simple truth. It is but a common 
fact that law cannot enforce morals. For, 
morality is a matter of the inner life, of 
the motive. It is concerned with the dis- 
position of man at the time of action, 
while legislation is necessarily limited to 
the action itself. The eye of the law can 
only be upon the external behavior of the 
citizen, and, since such conduct may pro- 
ceed from numerous motives, which it 
is not in its province or ability to exam- 
ine, it must leave the determination and 
evaluation of such motives to those whose 
business it is to deal with them. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that since the state has 
neither the function nor the means to en- 
ter upon the background of action,— 
man’s consciousness,—where its moral 
character is rooted and determined, legis- 
lation cannot make morality. 

But the claim that law cannot enforce 
ethical life is not tantamount to a belief 
that legislation has no regard for moral- 
ity, or that there is no relation between 
the two,—an idea, which, I fear, is con- 
sciously or unconsciously fostered by 
those self-evident utterances. It is quite 
possible for one thing not to be able to 
produce another and yet to be vitally re- 
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lated to it, and have a very real effect 
upon it. This latter possibility seems al- 


most intentionally iost sight of in the — 
The real and fur- — 


above generalization. 
ther truth, however, that it is sought to 
conceal by the constant iteration of the 
perfectly obvious impotence on the part 
of law to make morals, is the equally sim- 
ple fact that not only is there a relation 


between morality and legislation but that — : 


morality can and must make legislation. 


For, if the state has any function at all, — 


it is to provide and maintain such a social 
order as shall make possible man’s moral 
life. Government is not a system by 
which one is assured the right to do as 
one pleases, but an order under which 
the mutual rights and obligations which 
inhere in the relations of man and his fel- 
lowmen are safeguarded and promoted. 
In a real sense, therefore, it may be said 
that legislation is to be nothing else than 
codified morality. There is not a statute 
on the books that does not, positively or 
negatively, ground itself in the moral 


well-being of the community, and any law | 


that runs counter to the ethical ideal is 


sooner or later to be cast into the scrap — 
heap of the base and the ignoble, by that © 


moral sense which is the ultimate authori- 
ty in every walk and phase of life. 


If then it be the function of the state 


to maintain such social conditions as 
shall enable its subjects to live the moral 
life, it follows that it has unmistakable 
obligations to legislate in the direction 
of that ethical ideal, for legislation is 
the primary means and manner on the 
part of the state of expressing these obli- 
gations to its citizens. 
and formulated expression of the regard 
of the state for the individual. In so far, 
therefore, as law promotes the requisite 
conditions for morality, legislation indi- 
rectly makes men moral, so that while it 
is true that the state cannot legislate men 
into honesty, it can legislate conditions. 
that shall make honesty the more possible. 
In other words, the state may and ethic- 
ally must put out of man’s path those ob- 
stacles that clearly and unnecessarily im- 
pede his moral progress. By “clearly” 
we mean such practices about whose dele- 


terious influence and effect there is no. 
question. By “unnecessarily” we have im |) 
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mind that in themselves such activities 
have nothing sufficiently worthy or desir- 
able to commend themselves to society or 
to compensate for the ills they inflict upon 
individuals. This, of course, means that 
the state may only enact such laws in the 
name of morals about the need of which 
the sound moral sense of the community 
is sincerely and sufficiently agreed, and 
that wherever the moral effect or value of 
an action or practice is reasonably uncer- 
tain, and on the other hand the social 
good, in the sense of advancing material 
welfare is sufficiently large, the state is to 
remain neutral. The right of interference 
of the state in the activities of individuals 
is in the clear and unambiguous mandate 
of the moral constitution of society. 

Though legislation and morality, 
therefore, are not causally related in the 
sense that legislation can cause a man di- 
rectly to be loyal and honest (and it may 
well be doubted whether there is any oth- 
er power external to man’s inner self that 
can make man moral) yet indirectly it 
can affect the moral conduct of its citi- 
zens. But conversely, however, morality 
does hold a causal relation to legislation 
in that it is the ultimate source of au- 
thority to the state. The state is the 
moral agent of the ideal when that ideal 
becomes clear to the public mind and con- 
science. 

In the light of the above the meaning 
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“We have a choice between two things. 
First: debar women from industry. Sec- 
ond: make industry fit for women. At pres- 
ent we do neither.” This keynote of The 
Women’s Invasion by William Hard and 
Rheta Childe Dorr in the March Every- 
body’s is developed into one of the most in- 
teresting of the series. So far as physical 
conditions go, it is a comparatively simple 
matter. Some employers have adjusted 
their plants, their hours, their speed to the 
horde of women workers pouring into al- 
most every branch of industry. But the 
majority have not and will not until forced 
to. Wise state laws and all sorts of factory 
regulations have had their hands upheld 
bv the derision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the famous Oregon ten-hour 
law. Study and agitation are making great 
improvements. The real trouble has been that 
“industry, because of the sex which domin- 
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of recent legislative. history becomes 
clear. The attempt to divorce legislation 
and morality, as is known to all, was 
made particularly in behalf of the race 
track interests. Since that business was 
lucrative and large, lucrative to the own- 
ers and managers, and large in the num- 
ber of men gaining employment there- 
from, materially then it presented a pow- 
erful argument for its continuance, and if 
the state’s chief and only concern were 
the material welfare of the citizen there 
would hardly have been any reasonable 
ground for legislative interference; for 
it would have been impossible to prove 
that the total material loss through that 
business was greater than the total gain. 
By the prohibition, then, of that which 
was avowedly profitable, we see that the 
state as a state has an interest that is 
deeper than the material well-being of its 
subjects, and that is the moral welfare of 
the community. The race track bills 
would have been defeated had there not 
been a conviction on the part of the 
public that horse races, as conducted, 
were injurious to the moral well-being of 
the state and had the Legislature not 
honestly felt that its first business was to 
listen to the moral mandate of an enlight- 
ened conscience and to write upon the 
statute books the laws that morality dic- 
tated. 
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ates it, is still, in the main, temperamental- 
ly a bachelor, with energetic, exhausting, 
shortsighted, irresponsible bachelor ways. 
The very quarters occupied by industry are, 
as it were, bachelor quarters, not well suited 
to feminine occupancy and not profoundly 
affected, so far, by the temporarily indus- 
trial women who flit through them in the 
short term of their working youth. If those 
women ever come to stay their lives out, 
if industry ever really marries and settles 
down, we shall see some housekeeping.” 
Just because she is woman, woman should 
be debarred from a good many occupations. 
We are realizing that more and more all 
the time and shall eventually do away with 
excessive dust, moisture and foul air. The 
trouble is not so much with bodies as to 
know how to draw the line before nerves 
are debauched. The rush to make a living 
at piece-wages, the strain of a whirring fac- 
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tory, the insistent demand of a telephone 
switchboard, the long hours, the night work, 
the need for standing all day, the lack of 
recreation,—all these take heavy toll of 
womenkind. As yet there is no way of 
measuring them in an individual until they 
have broken a girl so far that a physician 
finds her suffering with a disease peculiar 
to her trade, or an exaggeration of some 
very common, every-day sort of malady, like 
indigestion, that came from a sewing ma- 
chine instead of a fried cake. 

The testimony of the physicians, particu- 
larly of Dr. Jacobi, is clear and convincing. 
Some day, maybe, “Professor Miinsterberg, 
or some other psychologist, will descend 
upon the industrial world from his labora- 
tory with a machine which will register the 
nerve force of the worker and the number 
of units of energy she can safely expend 
per hour, and will graue her for speed and 
strain just as steam boilers are now graded 
for pressure, with a fixed safety-point be- 
yond which there may be an explosion.” 

When that happy time arrives, ‘we shall 
see not only the thorough sanitation of in- 
dustry but the establishment of five-hour 
shifts, four-hour shifts, three-hour shifts, 
making possible, for the industrial growth 
of society and for the continuous expansion 
of its power of production, the employment 
of all persons of both sexes without the in- 
jury of any person of either sex.” 

That is good doctrine. By way of sug- 
gestion for carrying it out, do the publishers 
of Everybody’s know the length of the work- 
ing day in the printing shops it employs; 
and whether the sheets containing Mr. 
Hard’s article are bound by girls at night? 


* * & 


In a paper read at the Toronto meeting of 
the American Hospital Association and re- 
printed in the National Hospital Record, 
Robert W. Bruere, general agent of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, New York, describes the need for field 
service in connection with maternity hos- 
pitals and children’s dispensaries. He says 
that the report of the largest maternity hos- 
pital in New York “shows that no attention 
is paid to the mother until labor, that the 
average residence in the hospital is fourteen 
days, that no instruction is given the mother 
except in complicated cases, and that no one 
follows her into the home. Is it surprising 
that while the reports of twelve leading ma- 
ternity hospitals show mortality rates of 
from eight per cent to four per cent, 17,437 
or fifteen per cent of the total born in 
Greater New York in 1907 died before reach- 
ing one year of age, and over 7,000 were 
born dead.” 

Last spring the association assigned a 
nurse to the children’s dispensary at Belle- 
vue whose duty it was to “assist the physi- 
cian in charge, visit the babies in the ward, 
and follow all babies and children into their 
homes, not only to continue treatment, but 
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mess man needs his Bradstreet. 
‘teer worker, particularly the minister, will 


also to correct unfavorable home conditions 
and promote better habits of living.” 

Mr. Bruere presents the entire report of 
this nurse which showed that ‘‘while a total 
of 150 cases were discharged from the hos- 
pital wards and treated at the dispensary, 


the nurse discovered 498 persons who needed © 


convalescent fresh-air treatment in the 
country. Moreover, it is worth noting how 
her knowledge of other institutions than the 
one in which she was serving not only con- 
tributed to her efficiency, but also made her 
an important influence in the co-ordination 
of hospitals and dispensaries which usually — 
act as isolated units.” 

Aside from visits to hospitals and homes, 
the nurse referred seventy-four cases to dis- 
pensaries, placed thirty-two in hospitals, re- 
ferred eighteen to the Department of Health, 


referred twenty-nine relief cases and 498 — 
She was also — 


cases for fresh air treatment. 
in hearty co-operation with public and pri- 
vate charitable agencies. 


* * & 


The eighteenth edition of the New York — 
Charities Directory’, published by the New 
York Charity Organization Society has ap- 
peared. 
and the changes in institutions, managers 
and directors that are bound to occur in two 
years make the new volume particularly 
valuable to one who is trying to keep in 


touch with social advance as represented in ~ 
a great city’s public and private charitable © 


institutions. 


There are three classes of people who 


surely ought to have the directory. The 
professional social worker, whose business 
is to know the where and how and why of 
things, needs it just as much as the busi- 
The volun- 


find it invaluable as a reference book,— 
churches, religious organizations aiming to- 
wards social service are listed by denomina- 
tions. The business man who is besieged 
with appeals for all sorts of causes, good 
and bad, ought to have the directory on his 
office desk as a reference volume. 


For the man who is obliged to use the. 
volume daily its value would be increased 


if the book were printed on larger pages with 
less consequent crowding of type. 


In looking over the name index, a sort of 


“Who’s Who” in New York charity work, it 
may be surprising and perhaps a little en- 
couraging to the man who is always harping 
about “cold, selfish and money-seeking New 
Yorkers,” to find how much volunteer ser- 
vice is being given by men busy the day 
long at their own work. 

Taking a half dozen pages of the name in- 
dex at random, here is a banker serving on 
five important boards and committees which 
demand much more than a name on a letter 

*Price $1; pages 313. This book may be obtained 


ero the Charity Organization Society, 105 BE. 
2d street, New York. 


This is the first revision since 1907 — 
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head.. A physician, with a big practice of 
his own, finds time to serve on four boards 
which depend on him for professional ad- 
vice. On another page is a _ well-known 
minister with a large parish in the heart of 
the city who believes that a part of the 
church’s duty lies outside the church’s walls 
and finds time to take active part in half a 
dozen organizations for social betterment. 
Here is the name of a business man known 
the country over who must give several 
hours a week to the eight different commit- 
tees and societies with which he is connected. 
One city official is listed with three different 
private societies and another’s name is found 


on half a dozen different pages of the direc- 


tory. In all there are over six thousand 
mames of paid and volunteer workers in the 


book. Perhaps this in itself is a fairly good 


commentary on the spirit of social service 
in New York city. 


After eighteen months’ work, the Brook- 
Iyn Juvenile Probation Asociation has issued 


a neat Jittle pamphlet describing what it has 


accomplished through the “big brother” 


movement. When a child is discharged from 
a court or institution, the association is im- 
- mediately notified. A friend or “big brother” 
is found and the association requires month- 


ly reports from him regarding the progress 
of the boy. The “big brothers” meet at the 


call of the association and exchange ideas 


as to the best methods of gaining the confi- 
dence of their proteges. Mrs. Bergen, the 
secretary of the society, writes,—‘It is not 
possible to give the history of the many 


eases in which the ‘big brothers’ have given 


_ment of public comfort stations. 


devoted service and have shown rare tact in 
adjusting and it is most certainly encourag- 
ing to know of the many public-spirited citi- 
zens who, though engaged in business af- 
fairs of their own, have found time to be of 
help to some little fellow citizen. After all 
the thing that counts most in the world is 
personal service.” 


* * * 


The Civic League of St. Lonis has pub- 
lished an attractive pamphlet urging the 
need for public comfort stations. A valuable 
feature of the book is the illustrations, 
which show what has been done both in this 
country and abroad in the artistic treat- 
The lack 
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of such conveniences in many American 
cities is treated at some length and the de- 
sign and equipment of appropriate stations 
are drawn upon from examples in other cities. 
The St. Louis charter, according to report, 
gives ample power to the municipal assem- 
bly to appropriate the necesary funds for 
public improvements and to perform the 
work. The Public Recreation Commission 
has already proved itself efficient in super- 
vising public baths and playgrounds. ‘We 
would therefore recommend,” the report 
reads, “that ordinances be’ framed calling 
for an appropriation in 1909 of $50,000 and 
authorizing the Public Recreation Commis- 
sion to proceed with the construction of two 
stations and that each year hereafter a simi- 
lar appropriation be made from the current 
revenues until the city is provided with 
these conveniences.” 


FROM “INSPIRING EXAMPLES OF RURAL UP- 
LIFT” IN MARCH GOOD IIOUSEKEEPING. 


Rural uplift seems to call for a discouraging degree 
of muscular development. 
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Church in the Health Crusade.—sSt. 
David’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Bronx, N. Y.. having a congregation of 
about five hundred colored families, is giv- 
ing its Sunday evening services during Lent 
to special addresses on public health and 
hygiene by colored physicians, Interest in 
the series has proven encouragingly large 


and the church hopes to secure funds to re- 
print the addresses and distribute them in 
quantity, not only in its own parish, but in 
others where there is an interest in health 


subjects. Dr. E. G. Clifton, the rector, se- 
cured the following list of subjects and 
speakers: 


Medical Facts which the Public Should 
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Know, Dr. E. EH. Rawlins; Health and Dis- 
ease, Dr. R. C. Fraser; Tuberculosis a Social 
Hindrance to the Negro, Dr. R. A. Taylor; 
The Three Centers of Life, Dr. York Russell; 
Hygiene in its Relations or Bearings to 
Health, Dr. M. S. N. Pierre; The Diagnostic 
and Therapeutic Value of Water in Diseases, 
Dr. E. G. Clifton. 


New York C. O. S. Conference.—The third 
monthly conference, under the auspices of 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, will be held on Tuesday, March 16, in 
the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
Building. The topics under discussion will 
be The Children’s Court and the Community, 
Rev. Horace E. Clute; The Big Brothers’ 
Movement, Harry A. Wheeler. 


~The Tenements of Carthage——Out of an 
old account of the sacking of Carthage by 
the Romans, Professor Seligman of Colum- 
bia, drew some interesting inferences as to 
what congestion must have meant in the 
city life of the ancients. He was speaking 
at a conference called by the New York 
Committee on Congestion, last week. In 
their massacre, the Romans killed all the 
men, women and children they could find on 
the first floor of a building and then, ac- 
cording to the old narrator, they climbed to 
the eighth story, killing as they went. More, 
from the windows of the eighth story they 
reached over to the adjoining buildings and 
killed the people who had sought refuge 
there. The picture then is that of eight 
story tenements with streets so narrow that 
the Roman soldiers could reach or jump 
across from the windows of the upper story. 


National Farm School, Doylstown.—The 
National Farm School at Doylstown, Pa., for 
the training of Jewish boys in the science of 
agriculture, reports especially good. crops 
this year. The school is now overcrowded 
with sixty-three students and applications 
from twice that number are in hand. The 
new lake is a recent gift to the school by 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosenthal. A creek running 
through the grounds of the school is being 
dammed and the lake will furnish the neces- 
sary supply of ice for the household and give 
opportunities for bathing and swimming. A 
new vegetable greenhouse is also a recent 
gift. 


1869 and 1899.—In Craritms AND THE 
Commons for March 6, in the article entitled 
Two Representative Pittsburgh Schools Com- 
pared (page 1192) an error was made in 
stating that the Moorhead and Sterrett pub- 
lic schools were built the same year. The 
Moorhead school was built in 1869, the Ster- 
rett in 1899, the error growing from an in- 
verted 6. This led to the erroneous state- 
ment in the headline that they were “erected 
the same year.” 


Atypical Children in Cincinnati—A _re- 
port recently issued by the Cincinnati sec- 
tion of the Council of Jewish Women shows 
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marked gains in the provision made by Cin- 

cinnati schools for atypical children as a 
result of the council’s co-operation with the 
school authorities. The law _ requiring 
medical inspection makes no provision for 
overcoming the defects disclosed. The coun- 
cil arranged with the teachers to notify its 
director when defective Jewish children are 

found. The home is immediately visited 
and appropriate treatment provided at the 
children’s clinic. In one school year 677° 
children were thus referred, and treatment. 
given for a wide variety of defects. Seventy-. 
one cases were referred to charitable insti-~ 
tutions. Hxamination of backward and 
feeble-minded children led to the establish-” 

ment of a special class for them, and a series” 

of other special classes for children who- 

were backward in school because of minor 

defects. Visits to the children’s homes have 
led to the removal of many families from~ 
dark, badly ventilated and otherwise un- | 
sanitary rooms. ' 


Mt. Sinai, Milwaukee.—During the year’ 
just past Mt. Sinai Hospital of Milwaukee _ 
treated a total of 408 cases, of which 206° 
were Jews. New additions and improve- 
ments have been made including new ope- 
rating rooms. There are at the hospital 
itself accommodations for district nurses. A 
larger and newer hospital is contemplated. 
The officers for this year are Max Landauer, © 
president; Rabbi Victor Card, first vice-pres- 
ident, Leopold Hammel, secretary and B.” 
Brachman, treasurer. 


The Arthur Home at Summit—The gover-. 
nors of the Arthur Home at Summit, N. J., 
wish to make a gift of the home, with four 
and one-half acres of land, valued at $25,000. 
The home recently found its work for desti- | 
tute children unnecessary after twenty-six 


years of work, and the governors had thel 
courage to disperse the remaining children 
and close the building. The governors will. 
consider applications from those doing char- | 
ity work, preferably for children, who would ; 
accept the property as a gift subject to an 
indebtedness of $7,250. 


Dele cae, Clee Vv Hay 


REPORT OF NEW YORK 
CHARTER COMMISSION 


-The scheme of city government pro- 
posed by the report of the New York 
Charter Commission would further cen- 
tralize responsibility in the mayor, giv- 
ing him and his heads of departments 
large power and complete responsibility. 
It seems to take city politics out of the 
Board of Estimate by taking away from 
the five borough presidents their admin- 
istrative functions and making of that 
body the great business executive com- 
mittee of the city with complete control 
of its financial affairs, thus removing 
the present unsound system by which the 
borough presidents vote appropriations 
as members of the board and disburse 
them as executive borough officers. The 
Board of Aldermen, to be called the city 
council, will be reduced from seventy- 
three to fifty-nine members, distributed 
among the boroughs according to popu- 
lation, without salary, having large ordi- 
nance-making power, but no control over 
administrative business or franchises. 

At this time it is possible to give a bare 
outline of the proposed charter which, 
while it is a long document, contains only 
75,000 words against more than half a 
million in the present one. The proposed 
administrative code would be no larger 
than the charter, the two forming about 
a quarter of the present charter. 

‘Seven bureaus are provided for in the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment: 
the bureau of public improvements and 
engineering, the bureau of supplies, the 
bureau of real estate, the bureau of 
claims, the bureau of publicity and statis- 
tics, the bureau of salaries and the bu- 
reau of franchises. The duties of each 
are described in brief by their titles. 
There will be a new department of street 
control, absorbing the. Department of 
Street Cleaning with added functions and 
the department of buildings will be re- 
created yeu 
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Each borough is to have a separate 
board of local improvements which may 
vote expenditures up to $5,000 assessed 
against the property benefited. There 
will be a uniform system of accounting, 
uniform salaries for corresponding duties 
in all departments, provision for the pay- 
ment of all administrative and operative 
costs out of current funds instead of by 
issuing corporate stock, a requirement 
that the Board of Estimate make a bud- 
get of receipts as well as of expenditures. 

The Board of Education, reduced to 
fifteen members, will cease to be a sepa- 
rate corporation and the Board of Aque- 
duct Commissioners be abolished. 

There are many minor changes which 
are believed to be in the right direction. 
Picking at random among these, for in- 
stance, there will be a uniformed superin- 
tendent of police and the age limit for 
entering the police force will be raised to 
twenty-five years; all commissioners will 
have the fullest powers to make rules 
and regulations for their departments; 
civil service provisions will be brought 
together in a single chapter. The bonds 
and obligations of the city will be classi- 
fied and defined and a method prescribed 
for calculating the debt limit; the col- 
lection of all revenues from all sources 
will be through one bureau; fees of all 
county offices will be paid into the city 
treasury; some means taken for provid- 
ing uniform procedure in condemning 
property for public use, involving per- 
haps the establishment of a board of con- 
demnation. 

The report of William M. Ivins, chair- 
man of the commission, is a strong docu- 
ment in favor of centralized control and 
responsibility. Inability to place respon- 
sibility directly on the individual has been 
one of the weak points in many city gov- 
ernments. The report says: “Instead of 
one large mayor and five small ones (the 
borough presidents), there will be a sin- 
gle executive and complete unity of ex- 
ecutive responsibility in the mayor.” 
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With this position there can be little 
quarrel. It is in line with the recent re- 
port of the Boston Finance Commission 
which made a similar study of Loston’s 
needs with recommendations for meeting 
them, and squares with the experience of 
many municipalities. 

The report comes to the Legislature 
late for action at this session, for such 
important changes in the administration 
of the business affairs of a corporation 
having four million stockholders need 
long and careful study not only to deter- 
mine what is wisest, but in order to meet 
the opposition of various interests whose 
political future hangs on the administra- 
tive functions of the borough presidents. 
But even thus early there are these two 
strong arguments in favor of the report: 
Tammany Hall has declared it “mush”; 
the Brooklyn republican organization 
says it is “rotten.” 


SUNDAY LIQUOR 
SELLING, NEW YORK 


New York’s Committee of Fourteen, 
which has been engaged in the suppres- 
sion of disorderly Raines law hotels for 
the past four years, last week laid before 
Governor Hughes an elaborately worked 
out plan for regulated Sunday opening. 
The committee has reduced the number 
of questionable hotels from 1,400 to 750 
since its organization and should cer- 
tainly be well acquainted with the Sun- 
day saloon question in New York city. 

The plan is to grant special licenses to 
saloonkeepers whose doors open directly 
on the street and whose bar rooms have 
no communication with the rest of the 
building. Saloons are to be open from 
Ip. M. until 11 Pp. M. and one-quarter of 
the regular excise tax is to be charged 
for special licenses. The disreputable 
hotels still existing under the Raines law 
would be closed by a provision defining 
a hotel eligible for the Sunday license as 
one having not less than twenty-five 
rooms. Unless a landlord is in the bona 
fide hotel business a twenty-five room es- 
tablishment, the committee _ believes, 
would be obliged to go out of business 
altogether, as the profits from Sunday 
sales would not support it. 

The new law would be enforced by 
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special agents of the excise department— 
the number of agents would be increased 
from 60 to 150. After a second offense 
the special Sunday license is to be re- 
voked and “‘the place itself shall be penal- 
ized. This makes it the interest not only 
of the proprietor, but also of his backers 
and the property owner to prevent vio- 
lation of the law in that place.” 

It is also proposed to limit the number 
of saloons in proportion to the popula- 
tion. 

In its statement to the governor the 
committee says: 


The state of New York has for many years 
permitted the sale of liquor on Sunday, .un- 
der various restrictions. Under the present 
law of 1896 that sale is permitted in hotels 
and clubs. One result of this law was to 
multiply enormously the number of hotels, 
large numbers of saloons taking out licenses 
as hotels, and these hotels became in very 
many cases disorderly houses. Further, in ~ 
actual practice, the great majority of saloons 
not hotels have been more or less continu- 
ously open on Sunday, for which privilege it 
has been the custom to pay various officials 
having to do with the enforcement of the 
law. All attempts to enforce this law and 
to enforce any Sunday closing law prior to 
this time, where saloons are concerned, have 
been a failure. The result of the present law 
has been, then, in New York city, to create 
a class of disorderly hotels and to debauch 
and corrupt the police system. 


NEW YORK STATE’S 
LABOR COLONY BILL 


The movement in favor of a state labor 
colony to which vagrants, habitual drunk- | 
ards and railway trespassers may be com- 
mitted is gaining strength throughout 
New York state. <A largely attended 
hearing on Senate bill 251 (the Grattan 
bill) was held before the Senate commit- 
tee on finance on Tuesday, March 9. L. 
E. Opdycke conducted the arguments in 
favor of the bill. Among the organiza- 
tions and institutions appearing in its 
behalf from New York city were the 
Charity Organization Society, the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, the Department of Public 
Charities, the Prison Association, Belle- 
vue and Allied Hospitals, the Children’s 
Aid Society, and the Salvation Army. In 
addition, a favorable attitude toward the 
principles of the bill has been officially 
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stated by the State Board of Charities, 
the State Commission on Prisons, the 
State Commission in Lunacy, the State 
Department of Labor, and the state 
superintendent of prisons, as well by the 
State Charities Aid Association. 

The executive committee of the newly 
formed National Vagrancy Committee 
has assumed the direction of the work for 
the bill. The hearing before the Senate 
committee developed little opposition, 
yet several points were indicated where 
by being slightly amended it might per- 
haps be strengthened. 

In brief, the bill provides for the es- 
tablishment by the state of one or more 
labor colonies for the detention, reforma- 
tion and instruction of persons convicted 
of vagrancy, habitual drunkenness and 
violation of section 26 of the penal code 
which relates to railway trespass. The 
work of the colony shall give training in 
agriculture, horticulture and industry. 
Commitments shall be indeterminate, but 
shall not exceed two years. A parole sys- 
tem shall be employed, and the inmate 
shall through his own conduct condition 
within certain limits the time of his re- 
lease. The bill provides also for the 
establishment of a small body of state 
police officers who shall be employed sole- 
ly for the apprehension and conviction of 
the classes of offenders named in the bill. 


KANSAS DEFENDS 
ITS PENITENTIARY 


One of the members of the Kansas 
committee, appointed by Governor Hoch 
to investigate the penitentiary at Lansing 
in conjunction with a similar Oklahoma 
- committee, writes that the article, Clean- 
ing Up the Kansas Penitentiary, in our 
issue of February 6 was wrong in point 
of view and in the spirit in which it was 
written and, “moreover, misleading in 
regard to matters of fact.” He adds that 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons “is a 
truth seeker and desires to treat sub- 
jects in a fair and just way, while in this 
particular instance it is wide of the truth 
and the people of Kansas resent it.” 

The article referred to gave the results 
of the original investigation made by 
Miss Kate Barnard, the Oklahoma chari- 
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ties commissioner. It stated that unnec- 
essary cruelty, overwork and inefficiency 
of management characterized the Kansas 
pentitentiary. 

We are sorry to have offended Kan- 
sas. If the article in question was un- 
fair to that state, we shall be glad to ac- 
knowledge our error and we have writ- 
ten to our correspondent to that effect. 

In the meantime we print a brief sum- 
mary of the recommendations of the 
Kansas committee, which shows a desire 
for radical changes at Lansing. The 
committee did not lay much stress on 
Miss Barnard’s report, which stirred up 
the investigation. In fact, the Oklahom- 
ans and the Kansans did not get along 
very well while in Lansing. Each com- 
mittee made an investigation of its own. 
The Oklahoma delegation, led by J. P. 
Connors, returned to Guthrie and, in a 
vivid report, told Governor Haskell of 
the injustice and cruelty that they be- 
lieved to exist in the Kansas penitentiary. 
The Kansas committee, under the chair- 
manship of F. D. Coburn, secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, went to 
Topeka and reported to Governor Hoch 
in quite a different tone. The Topeka 
press backed up the committee, of course, 
and stated that Oklahoma had no busi- 
ness to make the charges in the first 
place. The Kansas report has not been 
published in full and the list of recom- 
mendations, printed below, is taken from 
the Topeka State Journal. 

The Oklahoma prisoners meanwhile 
have been taken home and, while 
actual reforms are being enacted at Lan- 
sing, the Oklahoma press and Kansas 
press are calling names across the border 
and irate correspondents from both states 
are telling their troubles to this maga- 
zine. 

Perhaps, after all, the most important 
part of the whole business is that both 
committees ‘report needed reforms (even 
Kansas acknowledged that there is lots 
of room for improvement) and that the 
recommendations of the conscientious 
Kansas committee will undoubtedly re- 
sult in needed changes at Lansing. Here 
is a brief of the Kansas recommenda- 
tions: 
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We recommend that as soon as possible 
the Oklahoma prisoners be removed from 
the Kansas penitentiary. 

That there should be better hospital fa- 
cilities and hospital service. 

That there should be increased medical 
attendance. 

That there should be a new hospital for 
the criminal insane, located outside = 
apart from the penitentiary. 

That a new tuberculosis pavilion be pro- 
vided for the purpose of preventing the 
spread of this dread disease; and cure of the 
affiicted. 

That the excessive and increasing demand 
for coal by other state institutions shall not 
be a menace to the management, discipline 
ana reform of the inmates of the prison. 
We should recommend that the amount 
mined should depend upon the number of 
available men who would suffer no detri- 
ment by working in the mines, as deter- 
mined by the judgment of the warden and 
physician. 

That the system of contract labor be abol- 
ished. 

That eight hours should constitute a day’s 
labor. 

That the entire administration of the 
penitentiary be removed from political influ- 
ence. 

That the tenure of office of the warden 
should be during good behavior and efficient 
and progressive management. 

That the warden should have full appoint- 
ing power under civil service rules and that 
he be held responsible for the entire manage- 
ment. 

That the entire official roll should be reor- 
ganized, efficient men being retained and in- 
efficient being dismissed. 

That the penitentiary and reformatory be 
placed under one board of directors or un- 
der the State Board of Control. 

That a new kitchen be built and im- 
proved dining room service provided. 

That in all future appropriations the 
amount for food be separated from the 
amount of general appropriations for main- 
tenance. 

That the standard of diet be raised, ser- 
vice in the dining room improved by less 
haste and by insisting that all waiters shall 
serve in clean jackets and aprons. 

That only one person be allowed in a cell. 

That increased appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes be made and the educational 
feature of the penitentiary be increased, not 
only for the sake of reform but for economy. 
At least as much should be spent on educa- 
tion as on tobacco for which latter article 
about $3,500 is appropriated annually. 


The Kansas committee acknowledges 
that the penitentiary has many defects 
but it states that it “ranks well among the 
other penitentiaries of the country. 
There are two vital defects chargeable 
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to state policy rather than to administra- 
tive officers: First, the penitentiary is a 
money-making institution ; 
penitentiary is now used for both pun- 
ishment and reform, while formerly 
prisoners were sent there merely to be 
held as captives. If the conduct of the 
penitentiary was changed as regards the 
money making policy, that institution 
would rapidly become what it ought to 
bes; 


INDIANA’S NEW 
HOUSING LAW 


As a result of a movement started by 
Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, a law has 
just been passed regulating the construc- 
tion and maintenance of tenement and 
lodging houses in Indiana cities having a 
population of more than 59,000. This 
makes it apply only to Indianapolis and 
Evansville. A “tenement house” is de- 
fined in the act as a building for two or 
more families living independently of 
each other and doing their cooking on 
the premises. A “lodging house” is made 
to include every building intended for or 
used for providing and letting lodgings, 
but in connection with which no public 
dining room or café is maintained. 

Many of the provisions in regard to 
light and ventilation, size of rooms and 
height of buildings are very similar to 
corresponding requirements in the New 
York tenement house law. In some in- 
stances they seem much too similar. For 
example, the height of a new tenement or 
lodging house is limited only to one and 
one-half times the width of the widest 
street on which it stands. 
floor area for ‘a room in a new tenement 
or lodging house is fixed at seventy 
square feet. In both these cases it would 
seem that the Indiana law might have 
gone much further than the New York 
law except possibly in the latter instance 
for single bedrooms in lodging houses. 
It is probable, however, that there is no 
immediate danger in either line—no 
probability of the construction in the near 
future of tenements or lodging houses of 
great height, or on narrow alleys, or with 
very small rooms. 

The percentage of the lot permitted to 
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be occupied by buildings hereafter erect- 
ed, and the sizes of courts and yards are 
regulated by requirements stricter than 
New York’s. To restrict the building of 
front and rear tenements and lodging 
houses on the same lot, new buildings of 
this class are prohibited at the back of a 
lot where there is already a tenement or 
lodging house at the front of the lot, or 
at the front where there is already one 
at the back. It is still left perfectly pos- 
sible, however, to build such a house 
back of a factory or other building, or to 
place a business building, or private resi- 
dence, or the like in front of a tenement 
or lodging house, provided sufficient 
space is left between the two and the 
minimum sizes of courts and yards are 
not interfered with. 

In addition to the requirements for 
new buildings cited above there are spe- 
cial provisions for existing tenement and 
lodging houses and others for all such 
buildings, new and old. Existing interior 
rooms without ventilating skylights, or 
windows on an open court of adequate 
size, must have large windows to adjoin- 
ing outside rooms and also ventilating 
ducts leading to the roof. Repairs and 
improvements of existing buildings are 
required to be strictly according to the 
provisions for new buildings. The occu- 
pation for living purposes of basements 
or cellars, overcrowding, dilapidation, 
leaky roofs, and uncleanliness are prohib- 
ited in both new and old buildings. Also 
lighting of halls at night and the supply- 
ing of proper receptacles for garbage 
and ashes are required for houses of both 
classes. 

The act contains no requirements for 
fire escapes nor for fire-proofing of any 
parts of the buildings. 

The enforcement is vested in the local 
boards of health and building inspectors. 
Penalties are provided for non-compli- 
ance and power summarily to vacate new 
buildings unlawfully erected or to vacate 
on due notice, according to a specified 
form, any tenement or lodging houses 
unfit or unsafe for habitation is granted 
in the former case to either the building 
inspector or the board of health, in the 
latter case to the board of health alone. 
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SOCIAL TRAINING 
AS A STATE FUNCTION 


In its notable biennial report, the Ik 
linois State Board of Charities recom- 
mends that the Legislature authorize and 
enable the University of Illinois to fur- 
nish the training of persons who are em- 
ployed in or being fitted for the state 
charitable, correctional and inspectional 
service and all such institutions over 
which the state exercises supervisory or 
visitorial powers and for other public 
service of the state. 

From its observation of the state in- 
stitutions, the board is convinced thai 
most of their service depends for its best 
development upon the special training of 
employes, especially those who are in 
personal contact with the patients or in- 
mates. The experimental course in train- 
ing attendants for the insane given by 
the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy last summer is credited with 
having “indicated a practicable line of 
improvement in the care of public wards 
by furnishing special training of various 
kinds to those who wish to secure insti- 
tution positions.” The practical success 
subsequently attained by the attendants 
thus trained, as attested by the superin- 
tendents of the institutions in which they 
are at work in Illinois and other states, 
points the board’s argument for the as- 
sumption of such social training by the 
state. “While such training may well be 
enlarged and perfected by the School of 
Civics or other private organization,” the 
board argues, “yet it would also appear 
that the state itself should properly pro- 
vide the training needed in order to se- 
cure the highest possible degree of ef- 
ficiency in carrying on the state’s grow- 
ing obligations in the care of dependents 
and delinquents. It is the belief of the 
board that the state should inaugurate 
systematic plans for educating not only 
the employes in public institutions, but 
as well those who desire to enter its hu- 
manitarian service.” 

In the opinion of the board “the state 
university is the natural center for the 
education of the servants of the state.” 
The present Legislature is therefore 


urged to make an appropriation to “en<. 
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able the University of Illinois to furnish 
special training to present employes of 
the state, and also to offer suitable 
courses which will invite desirable candi- 
dates to prepare themselves in advance 
for all those positions in the institutional 
and inspectional service of the state which 
are or may be protected by the state civil 
service law.” 

The bill embodying this recommenda- 
tion now pending in the Legislature is 
known to be in accordance with the poll- 
cy of the state university authorities. In- 
deed in his inaugural address four years 
ago Pres. Edmund J. James made the key- 
note of his policy to be to develop a great 
“civil service university.” A prominent 
feature of that policy is to locate in Chi- 
cago such work of graduate schools espe- 
cially in research as cannot be so well 
done apart from a great city. The work- 
ing out of this project, the assurance of 
which is only a question of time, will be 
watched by the whole country with in- 
tense interest and with the expectation 
that Illinois will justify her leadership in 
the advanced educational policy thus 
jointly initiated by the State Board of 
Charities and the state university, with 
strong support in Chicago and through- 
out the state. 


A PROGRESSIVE 
CHARTER FOR CHICAGO 


Fearing a second defeat for their re- 
vised draft of the city charter, either at 
the hands of the Legislature or at the 
polls by the referendum vote, the Chica- 
go Charter Convention has prepared 
eleven separate bills in which are present- 
ed the principal measures included in the 
former charter draft. The greatest di- 
vision of sentiment is over the consolida- 
tion of various governmental bodies 
which levy taxes, collect and expend reve- 
nues and manage the parks; the form of 
the ballot; the nomination of judges by 
petition; school management; municipal 
suffrage for women; and regulation of 
the sale of liquor on Sunday. The op- 
position to any one of these measures 
might defeat the whole charter if all were 
embodied in one bill. It is hoped by 
dividing the opposition and giving the 
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legislators and voters a chance to con- 
centrate upon what they most object to, 
the city may secure at least some of the 
legislation most urgently needed. 

This attempt to avoid divisiveness cre- 
ated division at its very inception. The 
United Societies, including many power- 
ful organizations committed to an “open 
Sunday” and “personal liberty” in oppo- 
sition to all sumptuary legislation, insist- 
ed upon the introduction of a single 
charter bill of which Sunday observance 
should be one feature, as they wished all 
the issues to stand or fall together. At 
the first session of the convention in 
which the separate bills were presented, 
the protest adopted by the United Socie- 
ties against this division of the charter 
measures was filed. At the next session 
all the societies’ representatives were con- 
spicuous by their absence. | 

After voting down several times the 
proposal to make equal the terms for 
which the mayor and the aldermen are 
elected, a provision for the recall of all 
elective city officials was unexpectedly 
adopted, and the aldermanic term was 
lengthened from two to four years to 
correspond with that of the mayor. The 
City Council was empowered to provide 
by ordinance a method of recall whereby 
on petition signed by not less than twen- 
ty-five per cent of the registered voters 
a special election may be held to fill the 
unexpired term of an elective office thus 
declared vacant. Whether or not the 
recent effective use of the recall by the 
citizens of Los Angeles promoted this 
result, it was conceded that it would have 
been impossible to secure the adoption of 
the measure earlier. The new Montana 
law prohibiting nomination of candidates 
for the bench by political parties or con- 
ventions, and providing for their nomina- 
tion by petition, may also have influenced 
a majority of the charter convention to 
vote for the nomination by petition of 
municipal court judges. | 

While the party circle was cut from. |} 
the ballots, the party column was saved | 
by only one vote; but if this bill passes, 
the voter will be compelled at least to 
read ‘the name of each candidate after 
which he must affix his mark to record 
his vote. Civil service regulations were 
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applied to all city employes as hitherto, 
but the discharge of an employe for cause 
was facilitated by requiring a hearing 
before the commissioners only upon ap- 
plication of the discharged employe. The 
regulation of public utilities was strictly 
provided for. The requirements for the 
submission of propositions to a referen- 
dum vote of the electorate are many and 
mandatory. 

The bill submitting to the voters of the 
city the question of conferring municipal 
suffrage upon women citizens was rec- 
ommended to the Legislature by a ma- 
jority of eight votes. It provides that if 
this act fail of adoption at the popular 
election, it may be re-submitted to the 
electorate by ordinance of the City 
Council, or on demand by a petition of 
“ten per cent of the legal voters. 

The closing or keeping open on Sun- 
day of places for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors was also left to be submitted to 
the city’s voters in such manner that 
they may pass upon it separately from 
other provisions. Ordinances to this end 
thus passed by the city council and taking 
effect only when adopted by a referen- 
dum vote, will, to the extent of their op- 
eration, supersede any law of the state 
‘now existing. 

The Charter Convention which thus 
closes its labors consists of seventy-two 
representative citizens appointed in 
groups respectively by the mayor of the 
city, the governor of the state, the City 
Council, the speaker and president of the 
Senate, the Board of Education, the 
Board of Sanitary Trustees, the Board 
of County Commissioners, the directors 
of the Chicago Public Library, and the 
three park boards. After nearly a year’s 
faithful and able work it presented its 
draft of a city charter to the Legislature 
two years ago. The act passed by that 
body was so different from the bill pre- 
pared by the Charter Convention, that it 
was repudiated by many members of the 
convention and overwhelmingly defeated 
by the citizens when it was submitted to 
the referendum vote requisite to its final 
enactment. This experience warrants 
the caution of the convention in present- 
ing its work upon the revised charter in 
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several bills, in the hope that the citizens 
may at least have a chance to vote for 
some of the legislation the city needs. 


BILL FOR MAINE 
BOARD DEFEATED 


The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction met in Portland, Maine, 
in the summer of 1904. Within a year 
after the conference the charities of 
Portland, arranged to secure a trained 
worker and to enlist many more volun- 
teers in the charitable work of the city. 

Within three years there was a strong 
demand from many parts of the state for 
a state board of charities and corrections. 
Governor Cobb approved the idea and 
with several ex-governors called a con- 
ference of prominent citizens in Portland 
to consider the question and, if the 
proposition met with approval, to suggest 
changes in a tentative bill already drawn 
up. This conference unanimously voted 
to approve the idea and suggested a num- 
ber of changes in the bill. A committee 
was appointed to try to secure its pas- 
sage. Some thirty of the most repre- ~ 
sentative citizens of the state were pres- 
ent at the hearing before the appropria- 
tion committee of the Legislature to 
whom the bill was referred. This com- 
mittee rendered a unanimous report in 
its favor. The chairman declared at one 
time that he was receiving about fifty 
letters a day from all over the state, 
nearly every one in favor of the meas- 
ure. The committee in charge of the 
campaign was in communication with 
some five hundred of the leading people 
of the state and the letters received near- 
ly all favored the proposal. 

Unexpected opposition arose, however, 
and the friends of the bill agreed to a 
compromise whereby a commission of 
five citizens was appointed to investigate 
the desirability of having a state board 
of charities and corrections. The mem- 
bers of this commission attended the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities at Rich- 
mond. They communicated with those 
in charge of the various institutions of 
the state. They held hearings in various 
cities. At these hearings the sentiment 
was practically unanimous in favor of 
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the board. The commission drew up a 
strong report in favor of its creation. 

One result of the meeting in the in- 
terests of the board was the calling of 
some three hundred citizens to the first 
Maine State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. 

When the Maine Legislature assem- 
bled a few weeks ago the bill was again 
introduced and a copy of the unanimous 
report of the commission in its favor was 
placed in the hands of each member. At 
the hearing before the judiciary commit- 
tee the only argument advanced against 
the bill was that it was impossible to find 
in Maine enough public-spirited citizens 
who would serve as members of such a 
board without pay. This slandering of 
the state, however, had no influence with 
the committee and the report rendered 
was unanimously for it. 

February 17 was fixed as the day on 
which the vote on the measure should 
be taken in the Senate. On that day 
the debate on the question continued for 
two hours. The argument used by the 
opponents was that the creation of such 
a board was a reflection on the board 
of trustees of the existing institutions, 
that if these boards were not to be trust- 
ed, their members should be removed and 
others appointed. The opposition to the 
measure seems to have come quite largely 
from some of the trustees of the Insane 
Hospitals. Frederick Robie, ex-governor 
of Maine and chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Insane Hospitals, fa- 
vored the bill. So far as its friends 
know all of the leaders in the other 
charitable and correctional institutions 
have been actively in favor of it. The 
friends of the Insane Hospitals cannot 
but regret that unwise opposition to this 
measure on the part of some of their 
trustees placed their institution in the 
light of being the only one in the state 
to oppose it. By their active opposition 
to inspection they run great risk of giving 
the impression that there is mismanage- 
ment which they are attempting to con- 
ceal, which all of the citizens of Maine 
hope to be untrue. No other institution 
in the state more needs the protection 
from unjust criticism which the State 
Board would give. No attempt was 
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made to answer the strong arguments as 
to the value of a board which should 
outline a constructive policy of social ad- 
vance in making gradual provision for 
various needs. Social workers asked for 
the enactment of the law that they might 
have some one to whom they should turn 
for expert advice. 

The bill was defeated, but not on its 
merits. A number of men who voted 
against it were kind enough to explain 
that they regarded the measure as a very 
good thing and were sorry that they did 
not see their way clear to support it. 
The demand is such that two years hence 
at the next session it cannot possibly be 
defeated. 

The educational campaign and the co- 
operation of workers has been of the 
greatest possible value to all the philan- 
thropic work of the state. 


RECENT SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION IN MAINE 


One result of the agitation has been 
the introduction of a bill into the Legis- 
lature prohibiting the keeping of chil- 
dren in almshouses. 

Another bill before the Legislature re- 
duces the overseers of the poor in Port- 
land from twelve to one. F. E. Boothby, 
one of the prominent candidates for the 
republican nomination for governor at 
the time of the last election, in a speech 
before the Portland Civic Club some 
months ago spoke of the constant dis- 
putes in the large board of overseers and 
advocated having one man who could be 
held responsible. The bill introduced em- 
bodies his idea. Three cities, Augusta, 
Rockland and Eastport, have reduced the 
number of their overseers of the poor to 
one, and Waterville and Calais have only 
one overseer each. The success of the 
experiment in other cities has led to the 
introduction of this bill for Portland, 
where at the present time the position of 
overseer of the poor is recognized as a 
reward for political service in ward poli- 
tics and is much sought, 

Several months ago some of the lence 
ing citizens of York county decided to 
found an orphan asylum. After their ar- 
rangements had been nearly perfected, 
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their attention was called to the work of 
placing-out children. After careful con- 
sideration of the relative merits of in- 
stitutional and family care the people of 
York county reached the same decision 
which was afterwards reached by the 
President’s Conference on Dependent 
Children,—that it was better to arrange 
for the children in private families under 
the guidance of a trained worker rather 
than attempt to build up another insti- 
tution. Miss Abbie Condit, formerly 
with the Orange Bureau of Charities, is 
now secretary for the York county work. 

During the past year some very good 
service has been rendered the city of 
Portland in the condemnation and de- 
struction by the city authorities of a num- 
ber of old, dilapidated buildings. When 
ten old wooden shacks unsuitable for hu- 
man habitation, grouped together in the 
rear of some very good residences on an 
attractive street, were torn down, the ten- 
ants were forced to move into more sani- 
tary and more comfortable “rents” with 
great advantage to the families. At the 
present time there is a scarcity of good, 
cheap dwellings in Portland and the hope 
has been publicly expressed on several re- 
cent occasions that this providing of good 
‘sanitary houses at the lowest possible 
rentals might present an attractive open- 
ing for some public-spirited citizen to 
combine business and philanthropy. The 
building of such houses would make it 
easier to secure the condemnation of un- 
suitable buildings. 

An attempt is also being made to enact 
a law providing for an educational test 
before boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen can be allowed 
to work. The bill includes a provision 
for a fifty-eight hour law for women and 
children. -This latter provision was em- 
bodied in the platforms of both political 
parties, yet it is meeting with consider- 
able opposition. 

In Maine it has been possible for a la- 
boring man to have his wages trusteed 
week after week so that his work brought 
no return to his family which had in con- 
sequence no means of subsistence. This 
has resulted in family desertion. A bill 
thas been introduced exempting twenty 
dollars of a man’s wages from the trustee 
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process, as is done in Massachusetts, but 
the bill is meeting with strong opposition 
on the part of some small tradesmen 
though labor union men are a unit in its 
favor. 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS 
NOT BLISS 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


“Tf a trained social worker were put 
down in the middle of the Desert of Sa- 
hara,” wrote the general secretary of a 
charity organization society recently, “he 
would undoubtedly find enough to keep 
himself busy of days and to keep him 
awake at nights.” Not entirely extrava- 
gant, this whimsical statement, for one 
could indulge in all sorts of fascinating 
fancies on abolishing social evils attend- 
ant upon caravans, preserving the purity 
of wells, beautifying the oases, and what 
not, if an alert steam-pressure social 
worker took the desert as his own. 

Nevertheless though the desert might 
need him, the United States needs him 
more, particularly the cities, middle class 
and small as to population, though sad 
to say many of them do not yet realize 
that there is social work to be done every- 
where in this dynamic age of ours. 

From opposite directions in the coun- 
try have come two striking illustrations 
of the “blind who will not see” and their 
co-incidence in time furnishes the rea- 
son for this slight lecture. 

Recently the writer, as field secretary 
for organized charity, visited a southern 
city. There he was told that the charity 
problem was comparatively simple; some 
homeless wanderers came into the city 
and a few resident families needed occa- 
sional relief. It meant only the dispens- 
ing a limited amount of material relief. 
Nothing so serious as a trained worker 
was required. Nevertheless, tucked in 
one end of the city was the typical south- 
ern problem: a few cotton mills, a neigh- 
borhood of shifting “poor whites.” Many 
of the men were idlers, many of the wom- 
en but apologies for housekeepers, the 
children forced into the mills at the earli- 
est possible age. Facing this situation 
were the principal and teachers of a pub- 
lic school, typical southern women, 
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bravely struggling to bring in better 
home life. Realizing the futility of giv- 
ing clothes to naked children only to have 
them pawned by the parents, they were 
groping for some agency to grapple with 
the manifold problems. To these devoted 
women, who alone knew their city, the 
trained social worker, and a real organ- 
ized charity society with educational pur- 
poses, did not appear unnecessary ex- 
travagance. 

And from Indiana just a few days la- 
ter came this. A certain editor, com- 
menting on the article on The Housing 
Problem in Indiana, which appeared in 
the December 5 issue of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons, took vehement exception 
to the facts printed about his particular 
city. In very specific terms he indicated 
tat it had been written at long range by 
that most despicable and abominable indi- 
vidual, the outsider. In righteous indig- 
nation he thus closed an eloquent perora- 
tion: 

But for anyone to say or insinuate that 
is poverty stricken,—unable or indis- 
posed to properly care for its unfortunates,— 
is a gratuitous and wicked aspersion that 
probably was invented by some over ardent 
individual in the hope of proving devotion 
to the cause of humanity for the purpose of 
publicity or self-importance. 

To his sorrow he learned that this tra- 
ducer of his fair city was the general sec- 
retary of its associated charities, who had 
gathered the facts for the writer of the 
article. Most sad of all he had, and still 
has, we presume, a high opinion of her 
reliability. 

Revelations like these make us _ all 
doubtful whether the charity problem, 
even in the smaller cities, can be attacked 
without the presence of the trained social 
worker with the courage necessary to 
spur self-complacency into righteous do- 


ing. P 


Mt ewl Gol FOR Goi 
LABOR REFORM IN THE 
CAROLINAS 


A. J. MCKELWAY 


The cotton manufacturers of the south- 
ern states generally pose in public gath- 
erings, especially before northern audi- 
ences, as the best friends of child labor 
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reform. Personally they do not want | 
to employ children in their factories, they 
say, it is actually unprofitable and waste- — 
ful labor, and they are actuated by mo- 
tives of philanthropy in allowing such 
employment, since the cotton mill is a 
health resort, an orphan asylum, a ju- 
venile reformatory, an industrial school 
and a technological college rolled into 
one. Moreover, on these public occa- 
sions, child labor is shown to be a fast © 
disappearing evil, the numbers of the chil- 
dren employed are insignificant, and 
night work for children is almost undis-— 
coverable. 

It is a little disconcerting to one who 


has met the manufacturers in many a leg- ~ 


islative conflict, to be told, between the 
sessions of the Legislature, that he has 
really been fighting the best friends of 
his cause. So much interest has been 
manifested in the article in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons of January 30, en- 
titled Child Labor in the Carolinas, and 
in the reproduction of this article in sub- 
stance in Pamphlet No. 91 of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee’s publica- 
tions, that it may be of equal interest to 
discuss the attitude of the Carolina man- 
ufacturers towards the child labor bills 
which were recently offered in the hope 
of remedying the evils to some extent. 

In the Columbia State of January 14, 
there is an article from Ellison A. Smyth, 
president of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, containing 
the resolutions of that body, the first of 
which is a recommendation for a com- 
pulsory education law with an age limit 
of fourteen, the second, recommending 
an age limit for a child labor law to com- 
ply with the compulsory education law | 
and the third recommending a birth reg-— 
istration law and objecting to “any com- 
pulsory school law limited only to the 
residents of mill villages.” This is for 
public consumption. As a compulsory 
education bill with a twelve year age 
limit had heretofore been defeated in 
South Carolina, it was perfectly safe to 
advocate one with a fourteen year age 
limit, with a child labor law correspond- 
ing. A compulsory school law was in- 
troduced into the Legislature with an 
age limit of twelve, but it was continued 
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to the next session of the Legislature, in 
1910. So far as any amendment to the 
child labor law proper is concerned, there 
was actual retrogression, the Legislature 
changing the ten hour day, or the sixty 
hour week, to an eleven hour day, or the 
sixty hour week. Fortunately, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association did not advocate a 
factory inspection law. Their advocacy 
of good things seems to have been as fu- 
tile as their opposition to real reform has 
generally been successful. Senator Wes- 
ton introduced a bill, recommended by 
the governor, which provides for two 
factory inspectors under the commis- 
sioner of commerce and industries, and 
outlines a very fair scheme as to sanita- 
tion and safety appliances. If this can be 
retained and improved, it will be of great 
benefit in the future. For the present, the 
South Carolina child labor law, still fur- 
ther weakened by the eleven hour day 
statute, is hardly worth enforcing. 

To Representative John Porter Hollis, 
to whose committee the factory inspec- 
tion bill was referred in the House, is 
due all praise for his successful fight to 
secure its enactment. He writes that the 
article on Child Labor in the Carolinas 
and the Consumers’ League pamphlets on 
child labor legislation were freely dis- 
tributed among the members of the Leg- 
islature, and were very helpful to the 
cause. 

Representative J. W. Hinsdale, Jr., of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, for whose va- 
liant though unsuccessful efforts in be- 
half of the toiling children of his state, 
we desire to commend him most heartily, 
introduced a very reasonable bill in the 
North Carolina House. Thereupon the 
manufacturers met, denounced the bill as 
“radical” and ‘drastic,’ and offered a 
substitute bill of their own. Mr. Hins- 
dale’s bill raised the age limit from thir- 
teen to fourteen, with a sixteen year 
limit for night work, a sixty hour week, a 
provision for the support of a family 
found to be dependent upon the labor of 
children under fourteen, and for the ap- 
pointment of a factory inspector. R. M. 
Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, headed the lobby of some 
fifty manufacturers in opposition to the 
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Hinsdale bill. The first battle was be- 
fore the House Committee on Manufac- 
tures and Labor. After a strong speech 
by Mr. Hinsdale, the manufacturers were 
heard. As an instance of the extreme de- 
mands of the manufacturers, D. Y. 
Cooper was asked by Representative Un- 
derwood, “if the manufacturers would 
agree to sixty-four or sixty-three hours 
a week. Mr. Cooper said they would 
not, but insisted that the law stand as it 
is.’ The committee, which is always 
singularly favorable to the manufactur- 
ing interests, as regards its personnel, 
reported with virtual unanimity, against 
the Hinsdale bill, and in favor of the 
manufacturers’? bill, This latter bill 
should have been entitled, standing by it- 
self, “A bill to promote perjury.” ‘It 
provided, without making any changes in 
the child labor law, that the superintend- 
ent of each corporation engaged in manu- 
facturing should make a sworn statement 
to the commissioner of labor, every six 
months, that the provisions of the child 
labor law “have been faithfully complied 
with.” However, as the manufacturer 
can protect himself by the written state- 
ments of the parents, as to the ages of 
the children employed, and the employer 
must “knowingly and willfully” violate 
the law, the oath could easily have been 
kept in the letter while being violated in 
the spirit. 

Mr. Hinsdale did not lose heart at this 
reverse, and, when the manufacturers’ 
bill was reported to the House, offered 
valuable amendments, giving the com- 
missioner of labor authority, and mak- 
ing it his duty, to investigate the mills, 
to report violations of the law to the 
prosecuting officers, providing for a 
sixty-three hour week for women and 
minors, prohibiting night work for boys 
under sixteen and girls under twenty-one 
years of age and forbidding children un- 
der thirteen to work as helpers in the 
mills. These amendments passed the 
house by a large majority, indicating the 
real sentiment of the people of North 
Carolina on this subject. By parliamen- 
tary tactics, the third reading of the bill 
was postponed and the manufacturers’ 
lobby again invaded Raleigh. An agree- 
ment was thereupon made between Mr. 
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Hinsdale, Clarence E. Poe, representing 
the North Carolina Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and other friends of the child 
labor cause, on the one hand, and R. M. 
Miller, Jr., D. Y. Cooper and others, rep- 
resenting the manufacturers. It was 
agreed that this compromise measure 
should pass the House and the Senate, 
the changes made in the Hinsdale bill 
being that sixty-four hours instead of 
sixty-three should constitute a week's 
work for women and children, while 
night work was prohibited for boys under 
fourteen and girls under fifteen years of 
age. The compromise bill passed the 
House almost unanimously, and under 
the agreement was favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Manufactures 
(always composed mainly of manufactur- 
ers.) The bill was held up in the Senate 
until near the close of the session. 
Meantime the Hard Yarn Spinners’ As- 
sociation (henceforth with emphasis 
upon the adjective) met in Charlotte, and 
passed resolutions denouncing the com- 
promise measure and deploring any 
change in the existing law. Of course, 
members of this association also belong 
to the other mentioned. The bill passed 
its second reading in the Senate and was 
defeated on the third reading. It was 
openly charged by one of the senators 
that a telegram had been sent urging the 
defeat of the bill, by one of the officials 
who had agreed to the passage of the 
compromise measure. An amendment 
was proposed in the Senate, prohibiting 
night work for all minors and women. 
This amendment was opposed by the 
friends of the bill, and voted for by some 
senators, who immediately voted against 
the bill as amended. It was an old trick, 
but it served. 

The defeat of the bill under these cir- 
cumstances has aroused public sentiment 
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considerably in North Carolina. As the 
bill was not to go into effect until Janu- 
ary I, 1910, its defeat may be regarded 
philosophically by the friends of the chil- 
dren, who are basing their hopes upon 
the Legislature of 1911. Had it been 
enacted, the manufacturers, who had 
postponed the date of its going into ef- 
fect, would have pleaded eloquently 
against any change in a law which had 
only been in force for one year. Never- 
theless, we cannot consider without a 
pang the fate of the children eight years 
old and upward who are now at work by 
day or ten years old and upward who are 
working by night, in the North Carolina 
mills. 

Meanwhile we shall look for the state- 
ments from the manufacturers that there 
are very few children employed in the 
mills and that “the manufacturers al- 
most as a unit are living up to the pres- 
ent law,’ as R. M. Miller, Jr., is re- 
ported to have said in an interview in the 
News and Observer, of Raleigh, January 
29. The reader is referred to the issue 
of CHARITIES AND THE Commons of — 
January 30 as to the truth of these state- 
ments. Then, when the Legislature 
meets in 1911, the manufacturers may be 
expected to represent to the legislative 
committees that even raising the age limit 
from thirteen to fourteen or the age limit 
for night work from fourteen to sixteen 
will ruin their business on account of the 
number of workers involved in the 
changes proposed, and to resist factory 
inspection with fervent zeal. The viola- 
tion of their agreement, however, will 


render it a little more difficult for them to © | 


get themselves believed. The people of 


the South still hold to the sacredness of a — | 


covenant and regard the plighted word 
as a binding obligation. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING AS STANDARDS 
OPARELIEE 


FREDERIC ALMY 


SECRETARY BUFFALO CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


The Standard of Living Committee of 
the New York State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, after studying care- 
fully a considerable number of actual 
family budgets in New York city and 
Buffalo, has stated in its third and last 
report to the conference that $1.50 a 
week for food for an adult man is the 
least amount on which physical efficiency 
can be maintained in either city, under 
ordinary circumstances. 

The Buffalo Charity Organization So- 
ciety likes to make practical application 
of all knowledge, and the question now 
agitating it is whether this standard food 
cost of $1.50 a week a man should be 
maintained in aiding a dependent family 
when this standard is above any ever 
enjoyed either by the family or its neigh- 
bors. In other words, should a chari- 
table society undertake to do a better 
job than the ignorant, illiterate immi- 
grant who may have been the father of 
the family (knowing, as he does not, the 
evil consequences of underfeeding), and 
can it find the necessary safeguards? On 
this question we ask opinions. For rea- 
sons which cannot be stated in the nar- 
row limits of this article the question is 
limited to food allowance, and does not 
cover rent, coal or sundries. 

The answer suggested in this paper is 
further limited to specially selected fam- 
ilies of a good sort, which will be re- 
sponsive spiritually as well as physically 
to good culture, and to instances where 
the aid continues for a year at least so 
that a real impression on the family is 
possible. 

The question is not large in Buffalo 
for there are not forty families receiving 
such aid from the society and of these 
not half could be called responsive. The 
example therefore would not be widely 
pervasive. 

The Buffalo society now requires that 
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the standard food cost for the whole 
family, at $1.50 per man per week, be 
figured by the registrar’ and entered on 
the face card, so that it cannot be ig- 
nored, but the amount so entered is sug- 
gestive only and does not control. 

There is an old rule that the lot of 
the dependent poor family should never 
be made more attractive through char- 
ity than that of the independent poor 
family, but the maxim is a little moth- 
worn, and is it fully reconcilable with 
the better care that the sick poor, or that 
delinquent children and orphan children 
receive as wards of charity than they 
receive in their own homes? Perhaps 
the old rule applies only to the able- 
bodied poor, who should shoulder their 
own burden, and not, for instance, to a 
widow with young children who must 
not. “neglect her family in order to sup- 
port them.” It seems as if absolutely 
dependent families might be entitled to 
the full food allowance, as wards of 
charity, even if it doubles what they 
ever spent for food when independent 
of charity. 

Where a family is dependent upon 
the Buffalo society for support we re- 
quire regular school attendance from 
every child, with a weekly report from 
the teacher; examination and operation 
for physical defects such as adenoids, or 
faults of seeing or hearing; examination 
and treatment for incipient tuberculosis; 
and if possible a good friendly visitor. 
We do not propose to spend perfectly 
good money to rear defective children 
if it can be avoided. When a family is 


1Taking a man as the unit, at $1.50 a week, 
we use the accepted ratios of Atwater (Dietary 
Studies in New York City, by W. O. Atwater and 
Chas. D. Woods), as follows: Woman .8, boy 16 
to 14 years .8, girl 16 to 14 years .7, child 138 to 
10 years .6, child 9 to 6 years .5, child 5 to 2 
years .3, child under two .2._ By finding the num- 
ber of units in the family and multiplying $1.50 by 
this, we get the standard food cost. For a man 
over 60, or for a man not working, a small de- 
duction may be made. 
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definitely in our care, can we avoid also 
the responsibility for unsanitary, crowd- 
ed rooms, or insufficient food, even if the 
standard of the family and the neigh- 
borhood allows them? We know too 
well the evils which will ensue. 

Of course education and medical ex- 
aminations cannot be abused by the fam- 
ily, while increase of income may be. 
Moreover, we all know that standards of 
living are not raised by mere relief. If 
we double the income of a poor family 
half of it may go for drink or idleness 
or be put by for a rainy day. Sometimes 
a family starves to pay a mortgage and 
sometimes to buy liquor. If you give a 
good Polish family an American pen- 
sion it will put half of it in the savings 
bank. With many poor families the 
standard of living is below even their in- 
sufficient income. In such cases mere 
money relief is full of danger. 

Food, however, given only in grocery 
orders and not in cash, so that we can 
be sure that it actually gets into the 
bodies of the family, cannot help having 
its physical response. The family may 
not be responsive in conduct or in clean- 
liness to the changed conditions, but 
good food makes good flesh, willy-nilly, 
and, following Professor Patten’s sound 
doctrine of curing poverty through ex- 
pression rather than repression, through 
creating wants rather than stifling them, 
we can expect the good food to produce 
a buoyancy, an attack, a fresh courage, 
that may lift the family industrially out 
of its poverty if not eventually out of its 
degradation. 

Of course we must know that the food 
is actually consumed, and not given away 
or sold. One Buffalo family with an 
adequate food allowance could not eat 
so much and asked for less relief. This 
‘does not mean that Buffalo families are 
pampered. On the contrary, I believe 
that as a general rule the relief is mea- 
ger. 

With poor food we have Rowntree’s 
“vicious circle of poverty.” Poor food, 
poor physique, poor work, poor wages, 
poor food again. With better food we 
may have what I will call the endless 
circle of progress. Better food, better 
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physique, better work, better pay, and 
again better food. 


We must remember also that wants — 


when once established form habits, and 
that people will make more effort to re- 
tain a decent standard than they will to 
attain one. Men will organize and sacri- 
fice to resist a reduction of wages when 
they cannot be persuaded to organize for 
an increase. “There is no limit to the 
ingenuity and persistence with which 
men will pursue their interests when 
once they have been fairly aroused,” 
says Mrs. Bosanquet.* 

The standard of living is of course 
spiritual as well as material. A recent 
writer has well said that when we raise 
the standard of comfort and not of char- 
acter, the change is applied from without, 
not educed from within,—like the gard- 
ener in Alice in Wonderland who paint- 
ed the white roses red.? Nevertheless, 
improved physical standards have a 
moral value. 

When it is suggested that liberal aid 
will pauperize, we may well ask whether 
four dollars a week for adequate food 
will pauperize a family more than two 
dollars a week for inadequate food? 
Does adequate relief pauperize more 
than doles? Adequate relief increases 
the applications for relief, but that is a 
difficulty which intelligent charity must 
surmount and not avoid. 


When we come to semi-dependent 


families living below standard the conun- 
drums grow more difficult. It will never 
do to let adequate relief merely relax the 
efforts of the family or of relatives: And 
when we ask whether all day-laborers 
who are necessarily supporting their 
families below standard because of in- 
sufficient income can expect charity to 
supplement the income the question be- 
comes preposterous. 

The solution which I suggest is this: 
Whether the family is absolutely depend- 
ent or semi-dependent, if continuous 
charity is called for, covering years, so 
that a real impression can be made, let 
the charity be standard, provided always 
that the family is responsive and that 
the earnings of the family group and the 


18trength of the People, p. 99. 
teen Plater, in The Hibbert Journal, October, 


a 
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contributions of relatives are not re- 
laxed. By a responsive family I mean 
a family which will respond spiritually 
good care. Most human bodies will 
spond physically to food, but a law- 
ess, slattern, dull family is like a weed, 
not worth culture. Physical culture 
might only increase sensual defects. I 
should be inclined to add‘a good visitor, 
in close touch, as an indispensable requi- 
site for standard relief. Such a visitor 
can do much to educe standards of char- 
acter, and keep us from merely “paint- 
ing the white roses red.” 
Let no one suppose that standard food 
cost means high living. It is the mini- 
-mum on which, with average manage- 
ment, bare physical efficiency can be 
maintained. Without such efficiency the 
race deteriorates. Rowntree, examin- 
ing 1,919 school children in York, found 
that boys of thirteen were three and one- 
half inches shorter and eleven pounds 
lighter in the poorest laboring families 
than in the best laboring families. W. 
D. Morrison found that reformatory 
school boys in London were nearly seven 
inches shorter and twenty-four pounds 
lighter than boys of the same age in 
the general population. Quite often too, 
in gauging relief the standard food cost 
is left to cover sundries also, so that an 
allowance already scanty becomes still 
more frugal. 

Of course the standard itself may be 
questioned. In fact, the authority of 
any standard food cost is questioned by 
Miss Claghorn in an interesting and 
caustic paper at the Richmond National 
Conference, not because it must vary 
with time and place, but because the 

Mrs. Bosanquet, Strength of the People, p. 65. 


factors in the problem are too indefinite 
to make the results valuable. Even as 
intelligent guesses, however, the results 
have value. Guesses or not, they are 
guesses based on effort to learn the facts, 
and so better than guesses unsupported, 
which we must use otherwise. These 
guesses are such that of the nine district 
committees of the Buffalo society the 
minimum estimate for family expenses 
in some will exceed the maximum esti- 
mate in others. For a family of six, two 
dollars a week, or less than five cents 
each a day, has been considered suff- 
cient for both food and sundries. The 
standard food cost for this family was 
$4.30, or ten cents each a day. This 
was a Polish family and Poles are said 
to spend little for food, but Polish bodies 
answer to food or the lack of it. “If 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die?” 

These questions are not in the least 
academic. They arise daily, and must be 
answered. It is very extraordinary that 
with relief societies so much older than 
charity organization societies there seems 
to be no literature on this subject. I 
find some set schedules under the El- 
berfeld plan of poor relief, but no dis- 
cussion as to their application. 

It is time for relief societies to grapple 
with these questions courageously and 
intelligently, and if the solutions sug- 
gested above are unsound others should 
be offered promptly. 

This paper was restricted to a length 
of two pages by a limit as inexorable as 
in the famous bed of Procrustes, but per- 
haps I may have a little spread over the 
two sheets allowed me. If not, blank it! 
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SAMUEL J. BARROWS, Department Editor 


A WISCONSIN PRISON BUILDING 


Recently the editor of this department 
visited the Wisconsin State Prison at Wau- 
pun. This institution has passed through 
various changes of administration, and poli- 
tics has sometimes interfered with its effi- 
ciency. By the co-operation of the warden 
and the State Board of Control some excel- 
lent results have been achieved in the way 
of prison construction. 

For several years the question has been 
raised, what is the best material with which 
to construct a cell block, especially if the 
labor is to be done by prisoners. At one 
time steel cells were popular, and it looked 
as if steel might supplant other material. 
A good trial of steel cells, however, has 
shown their imperfection. They are damp, 
noisy, and costly; they are not so easily con- 
structed by prison labor as brick or con- 
crete. Stone has given way to brick, and 
brick is now rapidly giving way to re-en- 
forced concrete. The new buildings of the 
State Farm Prison of Massachusetts have 
been built entirely out of re-enforced con- 
crete by inmate labor. The new House of 
Correction at Chicago has a wing of the same 
material, an illustration of which appeared 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons of March 
21, 1908. And now the Wisconsin State 
Prison has two new buildings of this ma- 
terial, one of them a fine two-story shop for 
its binder twine plant. As sufficient prison- 
ers were not available at the time, this was 
built by contract. The new cell-block for 
two hundred prisoners, has been built by the 
labor of prisoners, except a small amount of 
work done by hired plasterers. 

The axis of the building runs north and 
south; it is of the inside cell type with sur- 
rounding corridors, and utility corridors be- 
tween the cells. The new prison for women 
is built with a central corridor and outside 
cells. 

The cell block for men contains two hun- 
dred cells arranged in four tiers; each cell 
is ten by five by seven and a half. The out- 
side walls are of concrete below the window 
sills, that is for about six feet from the 
ground; above that the walls are of brick. 
The internal construction, excepting the 
fronts is entirely of re-enforced concrete. 
The cell fronts were put up by prison labor 
under the supervision of the contractor. 
They were the only parts built under con- 
tract. Not more than $100 was spent for 
lumber for the forms in laying up the con- 
crete. Prisoners on parole from the State 
Reformatory were utilized as bricklayers 
and to them $2.50 a day was paid. Fresh 
air from the outside after passing over 
steam coils is forced by the blower through 
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flues into the cell block. The exhaust air 
passes out-from flues rising from each cell. 
The large windows in the outside wall fur- 
nish abundant sunlight and at night the 
cells are lighted by electricity. 

The new prison is cheerful, the cells are 
noiseless, and the concrete is as dry as a 
bone. It is covered with enameled paint 
and is vermin proof. The outside of each 
gallery is supplied at convenient distances 
with water pipes and hose so that a stream 
of water may be turned into every cell. The 
water runs off through gutters on the out- 
side of the galleries. 

In the construction of the concrete a 
shrinkage crack was put between every five 
cells. Though the building has now been 
up for a year not a crack has been revealed. 
The length of the cell block is 190 feet. In 
round numbers the cost of materials—sand, 
cement, broken stone, and steel rods for the 
re-enforcement was about $60 a cell; the 
bronzed steel cell fronts and Yale locking 
device cost $70 additional, making about 
$130 a cell. That is the bare cost of the 
cell itself. The entire cost of the building 
was $77,315.03. 

It is a natural and proper thing that pris- 
oners should construct the buildings in 
which they are to live. How well this can 
re done has been shown by the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, as well as by 
the state institutions already mentioned. 
Wisconsin adds another building to the rec- 
ord. The advantages are that the prison- 
ers have had the instruction and the ex- 
perience that come from raising the build- 
ing, and to the taxpayers there is a great 
saving, for the building would have cost fifty 
per cent more if let out by contract. In 
these days when legislators are sometimes 
reluctant to make sufficient appropriation, 
for prisons, it is important to build them 
with strength, simplicity, and economy, all 
of which are illustrated in the new building 
at Waupun. 


MINNESOTA STATE PRISON 


Warden Wolfer and state architect John- 
son, after visiting the state prison at Wau- 
pun, Wisconsin, described above, expressed 
themselves as much pleased with the con- 
struction. They also visited the Indiana 
State Prison at Michigan City and examined 
the re-enforced concrete block recently added 
which they found very satisfactory. The re- 
sult is that they have concluded to use re- 
enforced concrete for the cells in the new 
state prison. Bills are before the House and 
Senate asking for an expenditure of two 
and a half millions dollars for a new prison. 
These bills were introduced in both houses 
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early in the session. They have been fayvor- 
ably reported by committees and no oppo- 
sition has developed. They provide for the 
raising of an annual tax of $250,000, but the 
authorities are permitted to issue certificates 
of indebtedness to the extent of the whole 
amount. In Minnesota prisoners are well 
employed on productive industries, and it 
will be equally cheap to build the new 
prison by contract. 

The plans provide for four blocks contain- 
ing 1,384 cells. Two large blocks will con- 
tain 512 cells each, with inside cells and sur- 
rounding corridor. The two interior blocks 
are planned to have outside cells. 


D. C. REFORMATORY AND WORKHOUSE 


It is gratifying to note that Congress has 
acted with great promptness on the report 
of the commission on reformatory and work- 
house sites. An amendment to the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill authorizes 
and directs the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to purchase two tracts of 
land widely separated of not less than one 
thousand acres each, either or both in Mary- 
land or in Virginia. One of the tracts is 
to be used for the site for a reformatory for 
a thousand prisoners and on the other a 
workhouse to accommodate at least five hun- 
dred prisoners is to be built. For the pur- 
chase of these sites $16,000,696 is appropri- 


ated which is to be added to the unexpended ’ 


balance of $83,303 of the appropriation of 
$85,000 for the erection of an administrative 
building for the workhouse for males in the 
District of Columbia. 


NEW REFORMATORIES FOR WOMEN 


While Ohio has at Mansfield a splendid 
reformatory for young men between sixteen 
and thirty, it has no reformatory for women, 
who consequently have no such opportunity 
for development and correction as have the 
women committed to the reformatories of 
New York or Massachusetts. It is recog- 
nized now that a separate institution is 
needed. It should be located on good farm- 
ing land where the inmates may have op- 
portunity to do horticultural, garden and 
dairy work and other industries, and where 
the cottage system may give them a better 
chance to prepare themselves for domestic 
life. 

In Pennsylvania a movement similar to 
that in Ohio has been started for a woman’s 
reformatory and a bill has been introduced 
in the Legislature to effect its establishment. 
An exchange says: 

“There is now no institution for women 
corresponding to the reformatory for boys 
at Huntingdon. The House of Refuge re- 
ceives girls only under the age of sixteen. 
All others are committed to the House of 
Correction or the County Prison unless such 
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institutions as the House of the Good Shep- 
herd consent to take them in. In the House 
of Correction, to which all sorts of offenders 
are committed, youthful girls, not yet con- 
firmed in the ways of vice, may be, and not 
infrequently are, thrown into association 
with the most wretched and vicious of their 
sex, habitual transgressors against the law. 

“The structure proposed is to cost at least 
$300,000, and to accommodate 500 inmates. 
Its location will be a matter of future se- 
lection, but it will be in a country district. 
A building commission of five members is 
provided for, and a board of regents to 
manage and govern the reformatory after 
its erection.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION LAW 


Ex-President Roosevelt communicated to 
Congress a paper by Judge William H. De 
Lacy of the Washington Juvenile Court, 
showing why probation should be adopted in 
federal procedure. Judge De Lacy says: 

“Provisions to this effect now exist in the 
laws of many of the states and it is recom- 
mended to the Congress that probation and 
probation officers be made features of the 
laws of the United States relating to crimes. 
Similar considerations have dictated resort 
to probation in dealing with certain adult 
offenders, and the United States courts 
should be empowered to suspend sentence in 
their discretion and place upon probation, 
not only juvenile offenders, but adults as 
well upon such terms as to the courts may 
seem best having in regard the interests of 
the public and the reformation of the ac- 
cused.” 

A bill to this effect, drawn by the Prison 
Association of New York, empowering judges 
in the United States courts to suspend sen- 
tence and place offenders on probation, was 
introduced by Congressman McCall in the 
House of Representatives. 


/SHALL MILWAUKEE SAVE ITS BOYS? 


Milwaukee is face to face with the prob- 
lem whether it shall save its wayward boys 
or whether it shall continue to give them the 
education in criminality which is furnished 
by the Milwaukee House of Correction. 
There are intelligent taxpayers and citizens 
who think that the House of Correction has 
been used long enough as a school of crime. 
One of the best arguments for reformation 
is furnished by the present superintendent 
of the House of Correction, Williman H. 
Momsen. To be sure, the superintendent did 
not mean to support the demand for some- 
thing better, but he has unwittingly pre- 
sented one of the strongest arguments for 
apolishing a system which is a stigma upon 
the name and fame of the city. It is a 
common thing in the House of Correction to 
find boys of seventeen, eighteen and nine- 
teen in the company of old “rounders” who 
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are continually recommitted to the institu- 
tion. The protest which has been raised 
against this treatment falls upon deaf ears 
so far as Mr. Momsen is concerned. Instead 
of regretting the practice he stoutly defends 
it, declaring that “it would seem that if a 
young man has any good in him which is 
capable of being developed the sight of the 
‘finish’ of the ‘old rounder’ would serve as a 
horrible example not to be followed.” This 
idea of using old ‘rounders’ as the moral 
teachers of young boys will not add to the 


superintendent’s reputation as an educator. - 


Such association is common in jails and 
houses of correction, but as a general thing 
jailers and wardens regret it, although they 
are often powerless.to prevent it. To have 
this intermingling of young and old offend- 
ers justified on the ground that it is a good 
thing for the boys is a curious argument in 
penology. If the idea is sound Wisconsin 
might well send a deputation of these old 
offenders to Green Bay and place them on 
the teaching staff of its reformatory, not 
because of anything good they have to com- 
municate, but because they are hopelessly 
bad, and may serve as a moral warning to 
the boys! The experience of the world has 
not much to offer in support of the propo- 
sition that the way to make a boy better 
is to put him in the society of the lowest 
characters with which he can consort; it 
has been assumed that the example of the 
ncblest and best men is more influential. 

It has been earnestly proposed to have a 
probation law in Wisconsin so that it would 
be unnecessary to send many of these boys 
to the House of Correction; but Mr. Momsen 
takes a gloomy view of the possibilities of 
probation and evidently thinks that nothing 
better can be done for the boys than to send 
them to his institution. Therefore, the prac- 
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tical question for supervisors and taxpayers 
is whether the House of Correction is to be 
run for the sake of the institution and its 
employes or whether the institution is to be 
run for the sake of the community and the 
correction of offenders. 


JUVENILE COURTS IN KANSAS 


Interest in the juvenile court increases 
both at home and abroad. The reports from 
different states on the subject constitute in 
themselves interesting literature on child 
saving. One of the most interesting studies 
is that made by George Asbury Stephens, 
teacher of English and economics in Topeka 
High School. Dr. Charles R. Henderson, who 
writes the introduction, says, “The author 
brings together the results of honest trials 
of the juvenile court idea in the state of 
Kansas. He subjects the law to a fair, can- 
did and sympathetic examination; he re- 
ports the criticisms of the practical people 
who were charged with the duties of admin- 
istration. The result is a paper of distinct 
merit, clearly written, outspoken, and in- 
forming.” The pen pictures of court work 
are interesting and vivid delineations of the 
practical work of the court. As to the cost 
of the system compared with that it has dis- 
placed, Mr. Stephens calculates that every 
child kept out of the state industrial schools 
means a saving to the state of $200 each 
year. Various ways are pointed out in 
which the law and the system may be im- 
proved; among them it is suggested that 
the low compensation for probation officers 
is not sufficient to secure the services of 
efficient people. A draft of a proposed law 
is presented with a view of correcting defects 
already discovered. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


SPOKANE’S AMBITION 


Spokane is making great forward strides 
in municipal improvement just now. This 
is partly due to the personality and high 
ideals of Mayor Moore, and partly to the 
untiring zeal of A. L. White, a successful 
business man who is determined to make 
Spokane a model among cities. Mr. White, 
who has been educating the public for years, 
now begins to see very gratifying results. 
A note that is traveling through the news- 
papers says that one of his plans is to es- 
tablish twenty-seven playgrounds, fully 
equipped and supervised. Whether or not 
the number is as given, the statement accu- 
rately expresses the spirit animating the 
man, and the city. 


SAN JOSE REPORT 


The City Council of San José, Calif., at 
a special meeting, voted not merely to 
accept but to adopt the city plan report re- 
cently made for San José, by an outsider, 
and presented to the city by the Outdoor 
Art League. The report was read aloud to 
the council, and maps and photographs were 
shown. Already a good deal has been ac- 
complished, the mayor, superintendent of 
streets, and park commissioners putting the 
suggestions into facts as rapidly as possible. 
The league is now preparing to publish the 
report in pamphlet form. The newspapers 
have printed it, but the desire is as usual 
in such cases to have the record in conve 
nient and permanent shape. 
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WORKING THROUGH NEWSPAPERS 


The publicity committee of the Salem 
Civic .League conducts a regular weekly de- 
partment once a week in the Salem, Mass., 
News. The department is not wholly de- 
voted to local notes, but whatever goes into 
it has at least an indirect local interest or 
pertinence, though this may be so well dis- 
guised that the general reader will find the 
department as interesting as any other sec- 
tion of the paper, whether or not he is a 
member of the league. This is excellent 
work, for it makes the moulding of public 
opinion possible and carries on a campaign 
of education. But it means a good deal of 
patience, consecration and work on the part 
of a few persons. An excellent example of 
the success of such a department is afforded 
by the one that has been conducted for some 
years in the Framingham Tribune by F. A. 
Whiting, of the Framingham Civic Improve- 
ment League. It has given to a village pa- 
per something like a national reputation. 
As an illustration of the material which can 
properly go into such a department, the 
following items may be cited, which form 
the contents in one recent issue of the News. 
A review of a book about playgrounds, a 
note on the prize offered by the Springfield 
Board of Trade for the best suggestion for 
advertising that city, a report on the work 
of the Massachusetts Civic League, a discus- 
sion of a much violated local ordinance rela- 
tive to street trees (the discussion of brok- 
en local ordinances is serial, the one in the 
issue indexed being number seven), and a 
series of brief civic notes. The last one 
reads as follows: ‘‘Don’t content yourself 
with dwelling on the past glories of Salem. 
Don’t throw bricks. Don’t expect others to 
do all the work. Don’t expect Salem to 
grow great unless the citizens grow, too. 
Wake up!” 


SALEM CIVIC LEAGUE 


In a later issue, the committee makes a 
statement of the “past activities and future 
plans” of the Salem Civic League. It says: 
“The city beautiful’ is not all the league 
aspires to—it is equally important to have 
the ‘city clean’, the ‘city convenient’, the 
‘city healthful’, the ‘city provident’, the ‘city 
righteous.’ The ‘city happy’ will naturally 
follow.” The committee then names the 
following as the purposes for which the 
league intends to labor and use its influence: 

“A comprehensive city plan for Salem’s 
future development. 

“The proper development of Collins Cove 
and other shore lines—the redeeming of our 
water fronts. 

“A progressive playground policy, with 
play facilities, winter and summer, for 
every child in Salem. 

“A ‘civic center’, or ‘group plan’, for Sa- 
lem’s future public and semi-public buildings 
(city plan). 
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“The establishment of building lines on 
streets (city plan). 

“The adoption of a model city charter for 
Salem. 

“The adoption of a ‘uniform accounting’ 
system for all municipalities (city charter). 

“Elimination of all grade crossings, and 
the building of a new railway station. 

“Providing waste receptacles in every part 
of the city. 

“Modern sanitary conditions in Salem— 
the complete doing away of privy vaults, bet- 
ter housing conditions, stricter tenement 
house laws, proper disposal of waste and 
garbage, suppression of exposed fruit and 
vegetable stands, public comfort stations, 
sanitary street cars and waiting stations. 

“Proper regulation of billboards and pos- 
ters. 

“Development of a city and county park 
system with connecting boulevards (city 
plan). A fair share of state highways. 

“Parking all possible streets for benefit 
of street trees and beautifying of city (city 
plan). : 

“Gradual elimination of all poles and over- 
head wires. 

“BHxtension of home gardening—clean back 
and front yards. 

“Municipal public, baths. 

“An art commission to pass on all public 
buildings or monuments—an_ enlightened 
public ideal of the value of beauty in mu- 
nicipal architecture. 

“The preservation of historic buildings 
and other landmarks and the placing of ar- 
tistic permanent tablets where necessary. 

“An enlightened street tree policy, with 
modern laws and regulations—the reclaim- 
ing of Salem’s shade trees. 

“The impartial enforcement of all laws 
and ordinances.” 


JOTTINGS FROM SEATTLE 


The following “jottings from Seattle” 
have been sent to this department: 

“A million dollars in bonds for extension 
of parks and playgrounds has been author- 
ized by referendum yote. The Park Board 
has favorably reported on acquiring Raven- 
na Park, a private holding containing some 
giant cedars and Douglas firs within the 
present city limits; Bailey Peninsula, a 
beautiful piece of woodland jutting out into 
Lake Washington; Central Park, a site of 
apartment houses on the crown of a high 
hill immediately above and overlooking the 
bay, Puget Sound, far forests and the won- 
derful Olympic mountains; and a salt water 
front park, the city having now no frontage 
on salt water. 

“Seattle Playgrounds Association was or- 
ganized in December. Its president, Austin 
E. Griffiths, attorney and author of the bill 
which passed the last Legislature requiring 
that one-tenth of all platted additions to 
first and second class cities be dedicated to 
park and playground uses. 
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“Cluster lights of live-bulb pattern are now 
installed on Third avenue, through the down- 
town district. The beauty and utility of 
the plan has resulted in contracts having 
been let for the similar improvement of 
First and Second avenues, the city’s princi- 
pal streets, and in an agitation for its adop- 
tion on Fourth avenue and on Pike street, 
the leading crosstown thoroughfare, and on 
Capitol Hill, the best residence district. 

“Hight playgrounds have been established 
within the city limits, five of them indepen- 
dent of parks, and another tract adjoining 
the West Side High School has been chosen 
for condemnation. The playground move- 
ment and demand for neighborhood parks in 
some measure represent a protest against 
the very great system of boulevarding 
around bluffs overlooking lakes and salt 
water, called for under the Olmsted plans. 
The child of the street is now getting a 
hearing rather than the heir in the auto- 
mobile.” 


MAYORS DISCUSS PLAYGROUNDS 


Following the action of twenty-three 
Massachusetts cities in adopting the state 
playground act, by a total vote in which 
the affirmative ballots were almost exactly 
five times aS many as the negative, several 
mayors in their inaugural addresses, which 
closely followed the elections, gave consid- 
erable space to the local aspects of the play- 
ground movement. The Playground Asso- 
ciation of America has compiled these ex- 
pressions. While the aggregate is much too 
voluminous for reproduction -in this depart- 
ment, the value and significance of the tes- 
timony thus offered are of a general impor- 
tance not to be denied consideration. 

Mayor Hurley, of Salem, going into the 
subject with particular fullness, said, among 
other things: “The city should provide 
against the possibility of children coming to 
maturity without the physical capacity es- 
sential to comfortable self-support. : 
We must be careful always in increasing 
the size of the annual budget, but that this 
work of physical development may be real 
economy and reform, is borne out by the 
views of officials in other places. . . . I 
am fully convinced that there is nothing 
visionary about the problem. The more the 
community spends in bringing opportunities 
for exercise within the reach of all, and in 
encouraging and properly directing their 
use, the less it will have to spend for the 
punishment of crime, to say nothing of the 
lessening of the expense in caring for the 
sick, which largely falls upon the public. 
Putting the case merely upon the basis of 
economy in the expenditure of money, I 
firmly believe that prevention is cheaper 
than cure, and that wise expenditures in 
this direction which would in time, if not 
immediately, reduce crime, and also dimin- 
ish pauperism and insanity, would in the 
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end better justify themselves than a con- 
tinuance in the present policy of devoting 
enormous sums to the maintenance of vari- 
ous classes of public institutions, without 
making a sufficient study of the causes which 
lead to the increase in the number of in- 
mates.” 

Mayor Sanderson, of Springfield, in call- 
ing the council’s attention to the necessity 
of complying with the provisions of the act, 
not only endorsed the movement himself but 
reminded them that the local vote in its 
favor had been ten to one—‘“an emphatic 
expression.” 

Mayor Bond, of Woburn, endorsed the 
movement and pointed out the municipal 
wisdom of securing early the land that will 
pe needed later. 

Mayor Logan, of Worcester, urged such 
use of the city’s park possessions for recre- 
ation that every portion of the city should 
have its playground. 

Mayor O’Connell, of Fitchburg, in extended 
discussion of the subject, said: “Parks and 
playgrounds are now universally regarded 
as essential to the physical and moral health 
of every growing community and are now 
considered a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of a modern :-city. It is a good 
investment for a city to provide public play- 
grounds.” 

Mayor Shea, of Quincy, urged that as rap- 
idly as practicable a suitable playground for 
children be established ‘‘in each ward of the 
City.” 

Mayor Rich, of Lynn, said: “One of the 
greatest assets of a municipality is happi- 
ness among its people.” He urged the use 
for playgrounds of several of the larger 
schoolyards, and the necessity for proper 
supervision. 

Mayor Kent, of Brockton, devoting sev- 
eral paragraphs to the playground subject, 
said in one of them: “I doubt if the city can 
make a better investment of its funds than 
in providing playgrounds for the children 
and I am sure the returns, in healthy, hap- 
py and honest boys and girls and a higher 
type of citizenship will amply compensate 
for the expense.” 

Mayor Avery, of Holyoke, said that he be- 
lieved that “the great work of the Park 
Board this year is to provide as wisely and 
economically as possible so that playgrounds 
can be established as a part of the educa- 
tional and social development system of the 
city. I believe that when playgrounds are 
properly used and their establishment work- 
ed out, few things which the city does, will 
be of more immediate benefit to its people.” 

Half a dozen other mayors are quoted; 
and the association, noting that in those 
cities in which there are now no modern 
playgrounds a good deal of preparatory 
work will have to be done, observes that the 
tendency is to put the responsibility for 
this on the local park commission. “In 
some cities a special committee will work 
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in conjunction with the park commission or 
school board. So far as evidence appears 
now, the prevailing official sentiment as ex- 
pressed by the mayors is toward the park de- 
partment. This would seem to indicate 
that very few city officials are inclined to 
group playgrounds with educational or 
school facilities, but rather regard them as 
places for recreation and games and natural 
adjuncts of public parks. Partly for this 
reason the matter of adequate supervision 
may be a somewhat difficult one to work 
out.” It adds: “The Massachusetts Civic 
League has appointed a State Playground 
Committee of some thirty members, includ- 
ing one from each of the cities that voted 
to accept the playground act, with a few 
additional members of the league. Active 
work is being done in the towns that have 
not yet voted on the question, and general 
watch is being kept of the conditions in the 
cities that did vote in December. The 
Playground Association of America has a 
special representative in the state who is 
co-operating.” The importance of the com- 
paign, however, and the significance of the 
expressions by the mayors, are not confined 
to Massachusetts. 


ATHLETIC LEAGUE OF BALTIMORE 


The Public Athletic League and the Chil- 
dren’s Playground Association of Baltimore 
wil: hold a joint banquet on March 30. Dr. 
Luther Gulick and United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Elmer E. Brown will 
speak and some three or four other speak- 
ers of national and international prominence 
in the playground movement are expected to 
be on the program. Attorney-General Bon- 
aparte will probably act as toast master. 
The purpose of this banquet is to bring be- 
fore the leading citizens of Baltimore the 
work of these two organizations. It will be 
the first big gun fired in the campaign for 
the development of public sentiment favor- 
able to a comprehensive scheme of public 
recreation. 

The Public Athletic League is conducting 
thirteen indoor gymnasiums in connection 
with several settlements and institutional 
churches. It has upwards of a thousand 
boys and girls in its classes. It is planning 
the administration of athletic and gymnas- 
tic facilities in the public parks and in con- 
nection with certain private welfare insti- 
tutions. 

The Playground Association is making 
plans for the conduct of twenty-nine play- 
grounds or outdoor gymnasiums for small 
children, girls and women. Heretofore the 
services of the Children’s Playground Asso- 
ciation have been confined to the months of 
July and August, but this summer ten play- 
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grounds in the parks will be opened May 1, 
running through until the opening of school 
in September; four of these will be contin- 
ued to November 1. The association re- 
ceives $9,000 from the city this year, an in- 
crease of fifty per cent over its appropriation 
for 1908. It will raise from $2,000 to $4,000 
in addition to this. With the Public Athletic 
League it will spend during this fiscal year 
upwards of $30,000. 

Just at present the most interesting fea- 
ture of the situation in this city is a propo- 
sition on the part of the league to convert 
Mt. Royal Reservoir into a great stadium. 
This reservoir has not been used for over 
ten years. The entire tract covers about 
fourteen acres. The part devoted to water 
is about 475 feet in diameter on the bottom 
and is surrounded by an embankment twen- 
ty-five feet high. The purpose is to remove 
a section of this embankment and fill in the 
open space with a concrete collonade. It is 
intended that this structure shall provide a 
place for bathing, dressing rooms and other 
necessary facilities. A quarter-mile track 
will be laid out and seats built on the side 
of the embankment to accommodate 12,000 
to 15,000 spectators. There appears to be 
no legal obstacle and plans are under way 
to secure such expression of public opinion 
as will warrant the council in enacting the 
necessary legislation. All the _ territory 
within a mile of the reservoir, which is lo- 
cated in the center of the city’s finest dis- 
trict, will be canvassed and it is expected 
that a petition with several thousand signa- 
tures will be secured within a few days. If 
this scheme is successful, Baltimore will 
have the finest and most accessible munici- 
pal stadium in the country. 

It must be understood that no offer has - 
been made by the Water Board. The idea 
of the stadium was advanced by the league 
when it was learned from the water engi- 
neer that the reservoir was not used. 


PENSACOLA CITY PLAN 


It is curious to find in a southern city a 
far back bit of town planning for whose ex- 
istence present American civilization is not 
at all responsible. In the original laying out 
of the city of Pensacola the Spaniards set 
aside over a dozen squares for public park 
purposes. Some of these squares of course 
lay far outside the limits of the built-up city 
but there was the provision for future 
erowth. The city has grown up to and be- 
yond the squares, but the breathing spots 
are there right in the most thickly inhabited 
portions. Now the city faces the difficulty 
of carrying out the system in its additions 
which unfortunately were not under the con- 
trol of the first settlers. 
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INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES 


The bills relating to injunctions introduced 
in both the first and second sessions of the 
Sixtieth Congress indicate continued efforts 
to secure remedial legislation similar to that 
enacted in England. The recent decision of 
Justice Wright in the case of the Buck Stove 
and Range Company vs. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor et al., has called forth a 
protest from organized workmen not unlike 
that provoked in England by the Taff Vale 
decision of 1901. The protest following that 
decision did not secure any tangible results 
before the enactment of the trade disputes 
bill in 1906 and though experience hardly 
warrants the belief that Congress will keep 
pace with the British Parliament in remov- 
ing the special legal disabilities of organized 
workingmen, the number of injunction bills 
continues to increase from session to ses- 
sion. 

Among the provisions included in bills re- 
cently introduced in Congress are require- 
ments for “‘notice’ and “hearing” before the 
issuance of restraining orders and injunc- 
tions, and for trial by jury for ‘indirect 
contempts.” The abuses which these pro- 
visions seek to remedy have arisen because 
of “blanket injunctions” in which the “and 
others” has been made to include the major 
portion of entire industrial communities. 
Of special significance are the terse pro- 
visions of the bills endorsed by trade union 
leaders which recapitulate the provisions of 
English statutes enacted to overcome ad- 
verse judicial decisions. 

As to criminal liability, the bills endorsed 
by organized labor provide that “no agree- 
ment between two or more persons concern- 
ing the terms or conditions of employment 
of labor, or the assumption or creation or 
termination of any relation between em- 
ployer and employe, or concerning any act 
or thing to be done or not to be done 


with reference to or involving or grow- 
ing out of a labor dispute, shall con- 
stitute a conspiracy or other criminal 


offense or be punished or prosecuted as 
such unless the act or thing agreed to be 
done or not to be done would be unlawful if 
done by a single individual, nor shall the 
entering into or the carrying out of any 
such agreement be restrained or enjoined 
unless such act or thing agreed to be done 
would be subject to be restrained or enjoined 
under the provisions, limitations, and defin- 
ition contained in the first section of this 
acte 

Although coming a generation later these 
provisions aim to obtain the results secured 
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by the English laws of 1871, 1875, and 1876, 
which declare that “an agreement or com- 
bination by two or more persons to do or 
procure to be done any act in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen shall not be indict- 
able as a conspiracy if such act committed 
by one person would not be punishable as a 
crime.” 

As to civil liability provision is made that 
‘no restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted in any case growing 
out of a dispute concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment, unless necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury to property or to 
a property right of the party making the ap- 
plication, for which injury there is no ade 
quate remedy at law, and such property or 
property rights must be particularly de- 
scribed in the application, which must be in 
writing and sworn to by the applicant . $ 
And for the purposes of this act no right to 
continue the relation of employer and em- 
ploye or to assume or create such relation 
with any particular person or persons, or at 
all, or to carry on business of any particular 
kind, or at any particular place, or at all, 
shall be construed, held, considered, or treat- 
ed as property or as constituting a property 
right.” 

This provision similarly follows British 
precedent in the trade disputes act of 1906 
and attempts to place organized labor upon 
the same legal footing as other individuals 
and associations by removing civil liability 


for acts done in furtherance of a trade dis- 


pute when such acts are not unlawful when 
committed by an individual. 
MARGARET A, SCHAFFNER. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY vs. INSURANCE 


Two main ideas are embodied in bills in- 
troduced to replace the old employers’ liabil- 
ity laws. The first is patterned after the 
English workmen’s compensation act and is 
illustrated in the California, New York, and 
one of the Wisconsin bills. The second is 
patterned after the German insurance laws 
and is illustrated by the Illinois, and another 
of the Wisconsin bills. The Illinois bill 
has been emphatically rejected by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. There is 
likely also to be some _ opposition by 
organized labor to the Wisconsin bills. The 
feeling seems to be prevalent that the insur- 
ance systems will interfere with organization 
and decrease its influence. There is-also 
among a few an unwillingness to exchange 
the chance of an occasional man winning 
$5,000 to $10,000 for the certainty of $1,000 
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- or $2,000 for every man injured or disabled. 
The real need of a workman lies in assured 
protection against injury and secure income 
during disability. To attempt to meet this 
need through employers’ liability laws im- 
mediately brings the workman into the court 
to fight out the situation with his employer, 
and at this game the employe is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. Only compensation or 
insurance can assure protection. A discus- 


sion of the bills embodying the two ideas 


follows. 
IRENE OsGoop. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILLS 


Measures providing compensation for em- 
ployes injured in the course of their em- 
ployment have been introduced in both 
houses of the California Legislature and in 
the New York and Wisconsin Assemblies. 
These are patterned very closely after the 
English compensation act. The California 
bills are perhaps the most radical; the New 
York bill the least so. For injury resulting 
in the death of the employe, the California 
measure provides that those who have been 
dependent upon him for support shall be en- 
titled to a sum, to be paid by the employer, 
equivalent to the employe’s earnings for the 
previous six years, but not greater than $10,- 
000 nor less than $2,500. The New York 
and Wisconsin bills allow compensation 
equivalent to three years’ wages and fix the 
minimum allowance at $1,000 and the maxi- 
mum at $1,500 and $2,000 respectively. For 
injuries resulting in total or partial disabil- 
ity, smaller sums are required to be paid, de- 
pending in amount upon the extent of the 
injuries and the previous earning capacity 
of the workman. The California and New 
York bills establish a maximum payment for 
disability at one-half and the Wisconsin bill 
places a minimum at one-third the previous 
earnings of the workman. 

Questions in dispute are to be settled by 
arbitrators, agreed upon by the employer 
and employes, in accordance with the New 
York and Wisconsin plans and in case none 
can be agreed upon, appointed by the judge 
of the county court. The California measure 
provides that three appraisers shall be ap- 
pointed by the superior court of the county 
for this purpose. The Wisconsin measure 
provides the commissioner of labor with dis- 
eretionary power to allow other systems of 
compensation or industrial insurance to be 
substituted for the compensation plan if the 
interests of the employes are not subverted 
thereby and if the employer requests and the 
employes, as determined by their ballots, 
acquiesce in the change. Power is also given 
the commissioner of labor to revoke this li- 
cense should he find that it no longer ope- 
rates to the benefit of the employes. 

The three plans in question give the em- 
ploye the option of.suing the employer in 
the courts at civil action for the injury or of 
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accepting the compensation provided for in 
the acts; but the California plan requires 
him to do one or the other—both methods 
are not open to him. The New York biil 
allows the employe to claim compensation if 
it develops in the civil suit that the employer 
is liable only under the compensation act, 
and the Wisconsin measure allows him to 
claim compensation should his suit in the 
courts be unsuccessful. The proposed Wis- 
consin act applies only to certain industries 
such as railroading, building, manufacturing 
and mining, but the California and New 
York bills make no attempt at classification 
and apply to all employers. 

- S. GALE Lowriz. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The Legislatures of Illinois and Wisconsin 
have under consideration bills providing a 
system of industrial accident insurance. The 
Illinois bill is practically the same one re- 
ported by the Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion of that state in 1907. 

The plan advanced in Wisconsin outlines 
a system of voluntary accident insurance 
which may be conducted under the super- 
vision of a state industrial insurance com- 
mission organized on a plan almost identical 
with the Wisconsin Public Utility Commis- 
sion. There are to be three commissioners, 
appointed by the governor, at $5,000 a year, 
one of whom is to be a physician and sur- 
geon, one an attorney of recognized ability 
and one must have a general knowledge of 
industrial insurance. The commission is 
to be provided with one secretary at a salary 
of $2,500 and has authority to employ such 
experts as it may deem necessary. The 
commission is charged with two prin- 


cipal duties; one to examine and ap- 
prove all contracts for industrial in- 
surance which are authorized by the 


act; and the other to classify all the indus- 
tries and occupations of the state as minute- 
ly and accurately as possible according to 
the trade hazard involved, and ascertain as 
nearly as practicable for each class the ex- 
pense of paying the benefits which are pro- 
vided in the bill. 

The bill would authorize employers who 
had secured a certificate of insurance from 
the commission to make contracts with their 
employes which would relieve them of com- 
mon law liability for accidents occurring in 
the course of employment. The certificate 
of insurance would be issued if insurance 
had been provided in any one of four ways: 

1. Any employer of 1,000 or more men 
might organize and conduct his own insur- 
ance fund if it provided a benefit equivalent 
to that provided by the state under the 
fourth method. 

z. An association of employers might or- 
ganize and conduct their own insurance un- 
der the conditions specified in the preceding 
paragraph. 
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3. An employer might purchase a policy 
of a casualty company approved by the com- 
mission, or 

4. He might pay premiums to a state ac- 
cident insurance fund which would entitle 
his employes to “single benefits.” 

The state accident insurance fund is to be 
deposited with the state treasurer, to be 
managed and invested by him and to be 
drawn upon only by order of the commission. 
The fund might be drawn upon to satisfy 
any of the benefits payable to an employe, 
but the expense of managing and administer- 
ing the fund is to be considered a part of the 
expense of the commission which is to be 
paid by the state. Negligence of a fellow- 
servant would not be a bar to compensation. 

The benefits payable according to this bill 
are classified as ‘single benefits” and “double 
benefits.” Single benefits are those which 
are payable in case the employer pays the 
whole cost of insurance. Double benefits 
would be paid in case the employe paid as 
much toward the cost of insurance as the 
employer. Single benefits are, first medical 
aid; in case of death, funeral expenses and a 
pension for dependents equal to half the 
wages of the deceased for a period of five 
years; and for total incapacity one-half the 
wages may be paid for a period of two years. 
Double benefits provide for the payment 
of full medical aid, in case of death a pen- 
sion for ten years, and a payment for in- 
capacity to continue after second week with- 
out limit. 

R. G. McKirrrick. 


WORKMEN’S INSURANCE IN ILLINOIS 


Workingmen’s insurance in Illinois has re- 
ceived a temporary setback owing to the de- 
cided opposition of organized labor. A bill 
was introduced in the Illinois Legislature in 
January by Senator Glackin providing for a 
form of industrial insurance which might be 
conducted by any casualty company doing 
business in the state, or by individual em- 
ployers who give employment to not less 
than 1,500 employes. The bill provides that 
the insurance premiums be borne equally by 
employers and workers; that in case of death 
an amount equal to four years’ average 
wages, but in no case less than $2,000, be 
paid to the dependents; and in case of in- 
jury not resulting in death, weekly benefits 
amounting to fifty per cent of the average 
wages for the preceding twelve -months, or 
the average wages for any less period he 
may have been employed. 

The bill is long and only its main features 
can be given here. One clause provides that 
the insurance contract shall terminate on 
the termination of employment from any 
cause whatever. The trade unionists ob- 
jected to this clause as they did to the entire 
bill. The Chicago Federation of Labor un- 
equivocally condemned the entire bill until 
the Legislature passes an employers’ liabil- 
ity law. Individual unionists oppose legisla- 
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tion of the kind on the theory that it will 
lessen the influence of the unions. Senator 
Glackin appeared before the federation when 
the bill was under discussion, but when he 
saw the sentiment he said he would allow it 
to die in committee, as he did not wish to 
push legislation opposed by the organized 
workers. 
LUKE GRANT. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


Two additions have been made to the list 
of diseases compensated under the British 
workmen’s compensation act of 1906. A 
glass worker suffering from cataract caused 
by exposure to the glare of molten glass re 
ceives compensation for four months, or for 
six months if he has undergone an operation 
for cataract. Operators suffering from “tele- 
grapher’s cramp” are also to receive compen- 
sation under the provisions of the act. The 
order of May 22, 1907, granting compensa- 
tion for eczematous ulceration of the skin, 
or ulceration of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth or nose, produced by dusts, is 
revoked. 


UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS 


Canada has entered a protest against im- 
migrants sent to that country by charitable 
and benevolent associations. These immi- 
grants numbered over 12,000 in 1907 and con- 
sisted of such an undesirable class that an 
order in council was approved providing for 
their inspection by the Immigration Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Government in Lon- 
don. After April 15, 1909, all persons sent 
out by charitable organizations or from the 
public funds must receive a certificate of 
admission from the assistant superintendent 
of immigration for Canada. 


ENGLISH LABOR NOTES 


At the ninth annual conference of the 
British Labor Party recently held at Ports- 
mouth, action was taken on several import- 
ant labor measures. The principle of the 
minimum wage was approved; one resolu- 
tion was adopted in favor of an eight-hour 
day, and another in favor of making old age 
pensions universal and without poor-law dis- 
qualifications. ‘rhe principle of compulsory 
arbitration in industrial disputes was re- 
jected by a large majority. State mainten- 
ance of school children was rejected on the 
ground that the conference could not recom- 
mend free meals and meaical care without 
acknowledging the duty of the state to pro- 
vide for their complete maintenance. At a 
deferred meeting Bernard Shaw proposed a 
program calling for the communization of 
bread and the municipalization of land for 
which full purchase price would be _ paid. 
Kier Hardie was elected chairman of the: 
new executive and will preside at the next. 
annual conference. 
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At the end of January, $700,000 had been 
given to distress committees out of the par- 
liamentary grant in aid of the unemployed. 

A royal commission on afforestation has 
recently returned a favorable report. In 
its opinion afforestation on commercial 
lines does not preclude its being used 
as an instrument for meeting the unem- 
ployed question. The commission suggests 
that any additional expense incurred by the 
employment of less efficient labor might be 
defrayed from a separate account. 

At a meeting of the Lancashire iron found- 
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ers and their employes final arrangements 
were made for the formation of a concilia- 
tion board with jurisdiction over Lancashire 
and a part of Cheshire. About 6,500 men 
are included in the district covered. 
Sidney Webb, speaking a few weeks ago 
before a London audience, advocated making 
it a penal offense to employ a boy or girl 
for more than thirty hours a week. He 
would place upon the employer the respon- 
sibility of securing a thirty hours’ attend- 
ance of his young employes at some proper 
educational institution. IRENE OsGoop. 
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PHILIP P. JACOBS, Department Editor 


PREVENTION BY PROCLAMATION 


Evidence of the interest in the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign in Florida was given re- 
cently when Goy. Albert W. Gilchrist issued 
a proclamation calling upon the people to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 
them in the traveling exhibit of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. The proclamation 
follows in part: 

“The United States census report for the 
census year ending May 31, 1900, shows that 
the total deaths of the white race for that 
year was 892,092. Of this number 87,683, 
not quite ten per cent, died from consump- 
tion. Of the colored race, the total deaths 
were 147,002; 22,236, about fifteen per cent, 
being from consumption. The total esti- 
mate in Florida was 6,482; 559, less than 
nine per cent, died from consumption. Of 
these 559, 269 died between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-four. 

“The State Board of Health estimates that 
the money cost of tuberculosis, including 
capitalized earning power lost by death, ex- 
ceeds $8,000 per capita; estimating the num- 
ber of deaths in 1906 upon this, places the 
total annual cost in the United States as 
$1,000,000,000 per annum. The cost of the 
suffering to those who have this dread dis- 
ease cannot be estimated. 

“The State Board of Health states that 
‘scientists not only think, but believe that 
the disease can be checked, and not only 
checked but obliterated and effaced from the 
earth, if a well-organized attempt is made 
in the direction of assistance, and with keen- 
sighted educational measures and_ super- 
vision.’ 

“‘Keen-sighted educational measures’ are 
now being conducted in the state under the 
leadership of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
This campaign is being conducted with the 
co-operation of physicians, health officers, 
business men and commercial clubs, wo- 
men’s clubs, labor organizations, church so- 
cieties, fraternal orders, schools and colleges 
and the newspapers. 


“T, therefore, recommend, that all the peo- 
ple residing in this state take advantage of 
the opportunities offered them, without cost, 
to become posted upon, and to preserve their 
health from this dreaded disease.” 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The first report and recommendations of 
the Municipal Commission on Tuberculosis 
of St. Louis, Mo., has been issued. It dis- 
cusses the prevalence of the disease in St. 
Louis, and the anti-tuberculosis work that 
has been done and advises further municipal 
action. 

The commission’s suggestions fall under 
two heads: the care of consumptives, and 
the education of the public in sanitation. 
Under the former head, the commission rec- 
ommends a hospital for advanced cases, a 
series of municipal dispensaries, a day and 
night camp, a tuberculosis sanatorium, a 
hospital for tuberculous children, a farm for 
convalescent patients, a special school for 
tuberculous children, and a special dispen- 
sary for children. Under the head of educa- 
tion, the commission advocates the further 
investigation of living and housing . condi- 
tions in St. Louis and a comprehensive 
press and publicity campaign. 

Ordinances covering all these recommen- 
dations and also providing for another com- 
mission are now before the Municipal As- 
sembly. They have passed the Upper House, 
and a victory is expected in the Lower House. 
Both the republicans and democrats of St. 
Louis have endorsed the campaign against 
tuberculosis -in the platforms issued for the 
approaching municipal election. 


ROYAL ARCANUM SANATORIUM 


At the next meeting of the supreme coun- 
ci of the Royal Arcanum, to be held in St. 
Louis in May, a resolution urging the estab- 
lishment of a tuberculosis sanatorium by 
that order will be presented. It is in prep- 
aration by a committee recently chosen by 
representatives of the order in Ohio. The 
proposed sanatorium has objects similar to 
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those of the Modern Woodmen’s sanatorium 
at Colorado Springs, the institution to be 
opened by the Knights of Pythias at Hast 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., and the Fellowship San- 
atorium of the Royal League at Black Moun- 
tain, N. C. The last named institution was 
the first of its kind to be established in 
America. 


DELAWARE IS INTERESTED 


A bill providing for a state tuberculosis 
commission, and appropriating annually 
$15,000 to be distributed through that body, 
has passed the Delaware House, and is now 
before the Senate. It is being actively 
pushed by the State Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
ciety and the Red Cross Society of Dela- 
ware. If passed by the Senate, it is planned 
to spend $6, 000 annually on dispensaries, one 
to be located in each county of the state, and 
to use the rest of the money for the care 
of advanced cases. The Delaware Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society has agreed to take 
charge of state cases in its institution. This 
obviates the necessity of a state sanatorium. 


A NEW JEWISH SANATORIUM 


Considerable enthusiasm was shown at a 
recent meeting in Philadelphia in the inter- 
est of a new Jewish sanatorium for consump- 
tives, which is to be built at Seven County 
View, near Hagles Mere, where a tract of 
seventy acres has already been secured for 
it. The land, together with the buildings 
and farm implements, was donated by a Jew- 
ish fraternal order of Philadelphia. $1,400 
was pledged to be added to the $1,600 al- 
ready collected. Nulton Harold has promised 
$2,500 and Louis Gerstly agreed to duplicate 
all amounts collected by March 1. 

The sanatorium will be opened about May 
1. Only incipient cases will be received at 
first, but arrangements for advanced cases 
will be made later. One of the primary ob- 
jects is to provide Kosher food for Israelites 
who wish to observe their religious dietary 
laws, while in the hospital. 

Ss. C. Kraus is president of the organiza- 
tion that will support the new institution. 
The other officers are Dr. Isaac Leopold and 
M. J. Speiser, vice-presidents; B. IF. Miller, 
treasurer; Dr. A. J. Cohen, secretary; Sam- 
uel K. Loucheim, solicitor. A Board of Mana- 
gers, numbering thirty-five, has been elected. 


SOUTH DAKOTA TAKES ACTION 


No more significant step in the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign has been taken in the past 
year, than the decision of the South Da- 
kota Legislature to have a state sanatorium. 
Only $10,000 was appropriated for it, $5,000 
to be used for the building and the rest for 
the first year’s maintenance, But this mod- 
est beginning speaks well for the social and 
civic awakening in a state where heretofore 
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only $600 has been appropriated annually 
for the entire health work. A sanatorium of 
the “shack” type has been planned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S SANATORIUM 


After more than six years of hard work, 
those interested in anti-tuberculosis work in 
New Hampshire will have their efforts re- 
warded, when the State Sanatorium at Glenn 
Cliffe is opened about May 1. Most of the 
buildings are complete, and await  fur- 
nishings. A bill is now before the Legisla- 
ture asking for $45,000 for equipment. The 


institution consists of a central administra- 


tion building with a series of shacks sur- 
rounding it. It is located near the center 
of the state, at an elevation of 1,100 feet 
above sea level. 


EIGHTY PER CENT CURED IN IOWA 


The Iowa State Sanatorium for the Tréat- 
ment of Tuberculosis, opened on February 
1, 1908, has concluded its first year’s 
work. It has admitted 2386 patients, 
making an average daily population of sey- 
enty-seven. More than 400 cases have been 
turned away as too advanced. Fourteen per 
cent of the total proved to be incipient or 
early cases, and of these eighty per cent, 
who remained over two months, were sent 
home “apparently cured.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 10,000 


During the year just ended Pennsyl- 
vania treated in all its dispensaries 
over 10,000 cases of tuberculosis, and there 
are at the present time, more than 6,000 
cases under treatment. Many of the dispen- 
saries were not opened till after May. At the 
State Sanatorium at Mont Alto there are 600 
patients, many of whom will probably be dis- 
charged with the disease checked or arrested. 
The state department has 107 dispensaries 
in active operation. Associated in the work 
are 107 dispensary chiefs (physicians), sixty- 
four assistant physicians and eighty nurses. 


LAFAYETTE’S HIGH AIM 


The Lafayette (Ind.) Society for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis has assumed the task 
of producing the greatest decrease in the 
death rate from tuberculosis of any Ameri- 
can city between now and 1911, when the 
next International Congress on Tuberculosis 
meets in Rome, As an evidence of the local 
interest in consumption, it is stated that out 
of a population of 25,000, over 6,000 persons 
attended a recent exhibit. 


CAMPAIGN IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The work on the various state hospitals 
is progressing. The buildings for the south- 
eastern hospital at Lakeville are staked out, 
and several of the wards of that at North 
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Reading are complete. The latter will prob- 


ably be ready for occupancy shortly after ° 


July 1, and the former on or about October 
1. Plans for the hospital at Westfield have 
been made. 

The itinerary of the Boston association’s 
exhibit has been completed, largely through 
the efforts of the associated committees of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. It will 
spend a week or ten days at Worcester, and 
will be made more up to date by the addition 
of the greater part of the material from the 
Massachusetts exhibit for the International 
Congress. The Lawrence Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association is giving a series of educational 
lectures. Throughout the state, reports 
show that churches, labor unions, and other 
organizations are carrying on vigorous edu- 
cational work. 


SUCCESS IN OREGON 


Through the efforts of the Oregon State 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, the Legislature has appropri- 
ated $20,000 for the erection of a state sana- 
torium and $50,000 for its maintenance for 
two years. A tract of land containing 110 
acres, with a large three-story brick build- 
ing, formerly used for a deaf mute school, 
has been granted. 


NAME CHANGED IN KENTUCKY 


By the adoption of new articles of incor- 
poration, the name of the Kentucky Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association has been changed 
to the Louisville Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Its work will be confined to Louis- 
ville and Jefferson county. At an early date, 
an organization will be effected for general 
work throughout the state. There are at 
present only two other associations in the 
state, one at Lexington and one at Latonia. 


A START IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The state laboratory of North Dakota, es- 
tablished about a year ago, has been used 
as the entering wedge in the campaign for 
a state sanatorium. The Legislature has 
appointed a commission to purchase a site 
and has appropriated funds to cover its cost. 
The commission will recommend plans for 
buildings and details of maintenance to the 
next Legislature. A modest appropriation 
for educational work has been granted. 


CHILDREN’S WORK IN BROOKLYN 


In order that some place might be pro- 
vided for tuberculous children, a special ward 
to accommodate about twenty has recently 
been opened at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Home 
for Consumptives. A trained nurse is in 
charge of the children and a governess has 
been engaged to teach them. The Polhemus 
Dispensary also has a tuberculosis dispen- 
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sary for children two afternoons a week, and 
the Department of Health Dispensary on 
Jay street makes a specialty of children’s 
cases On Saturday morning. A class of 
tuberculosis cases, under the supervision of 
the Committee on the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, is held in one of the churches, and 
every effort is made to have the children of 
tuberculous parents examined, whether or 
not the disease is suspected in the children. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS HELP 


The United Society of Christian Endeavor 
has taken an active interest in the tubercu- 
losis propaganda. At its international con- 
vention to be held in St. Paul from July 7 
to 12, one of the large exhibitions of the 
National Association, for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis will be on display. 
An active campaign of education will be 
carried on among the 10,000 delegates, who 
will act as missionaries in spreading the 
message. The tuberculosis exhibit will be 
shown by the side of missionary and other 
social and civic exhibits. 


A UNION AGAINST CONSUMPTION 


The International Photo-Engravers Uniom 
of North America has taken a new step in 
starting among its members a carefully 
planned campaign against tuberculosis. In 
addition to a general educational movement, 
the union will care for its tuberculous mem- 
bers in sanatoriums in the United States 
and Canada. 

The international union is composed of 
forty-seven local unions, comprising approx- 
imately 3,500 members, exclusive of appren- 
tices. Each member will be assessed two 
dollars a year to support the crusade. The 
shop improvement committee of the union 
has made a careful study of conditions per- 
taining to the health of those employed in 
this trade, and is doing everything to im- 
prove the surroundings of the workers. As 
the photo-engravers are closely confined and 
as many of them are obliged to use powerful 
acids and to be employed in dark rooms, the 
amount of tuberculosis among them is usu-~- 
ally large. Sixty per cent of the deaths in 
the international union have been caused by 
tuberculosis. 


$15,000 FOR A HOSPITAL 


After a careful study of the causes of the 
spread of tuberculosis in the vicinity, the 
Board of Supervisors of Ontario county, 
New York, has appropriated $15,000 to buy 
a site and erect a county hospital. This is 
the fourth county hospital for consumptives 
to be erected or for which New York has 
provided within the past year, the others 
being in Oneida, Rensselaer, and Chemung 
counties. 
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‘COLORADO’S OFFICIAL ACTION 


Tuberculosis will be recognized officially ‘ 


by the proposed new charter of Colorado. 
Although this state has been a Mecca for 
cconsumptives for over twenty-five years, no 
action relating to the prevention of tuber- 
culosis has ever been taken by the Legisla- 
ture. A recent investigation showed that 
241 cases under treatment by 199 physicians 
contracted the disease in the state, a fact 
that helped show the importance of preven- 
tive legislation. 


ADVERTISING TUBERCULOSIS 


With the growth of interest in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, a corresponding de- 
velopment in methods is noted. The mes- 
‘sage of rest, fresh air, and “Don’t Spit” is 
being published in ways comparable with 
commercial advertising devices. The New 
State Health Department, and the State 
‘Charities Aid Association preface their cam- 
paign in the various cities where they wage 
it, by a system of advertising, similar to 
that of the press agent of a large circus. 
While an exhibit was in Poughkeepsie re- 
cently, more than one-half the advertising in 
the local papers was devoted to tuberculosis, 
the space in most cases being donated by 
the regular advertisers. A Texas paper will 
“soon display at its own expense a half page 
advertisement on the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, the matter for which has been fur- 
nished by the. National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. And 
in addition to the newspaper advertising, the 
‘bill boards, street cars and other conspicuous 
display centers inform the people that con- 
sumption can be cured and prevented. 


PITTSBURGH COMMISSION 


The Tuberculosis Commission of Pitts- 
burgh, which the Tuberculosis League of 
that city secured after a vigorous fight in 
the Municipal Council, has been appointed. 
Its members are: Dr. J. F. Edwards, director 
-of the Bureau of Health, chairman; Joseph 
Reiman, secretary; Dr. William C. White, 
Otis H. Childs and Dr. Stanley H. Rinehart. 
These nurses have been selected to work un- 
der the commission: Alice H. Martin, Elea- 
nor Zoeckler, Isabel Hosack, Anna Smith and 
Mary K. Moore. 

The commission will have entire charge 
of the. municipal campaign against tuber- 
culosis, and will work in co-operation with 
the other health officials of the city. 


NEW LAW FOR KANSAS 


The Legislature of Kansas has passed a 
law compelling the reporting and registra- 
tion of tuberculosis cases, modelled largely 
after the New York Jaw, passed last year. 
This is the most comprehensive step against 
the disease that the Kansas Legislature has 
yet taken. 
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‘*FOREST’’?’ SCHOOL FOR CINCINNATI 


The Cincinnati Board of Education has 
adopted a resolution, introduced by Presi- 
dent J. M. Withrow, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a “forest school,’ where chil- 
dren suffering from tuberculosis or exposed 
to it may be cared for. Dr. Withrow’s plans 
are far-reaching. He proposes that the 
school shall be located somewhere out on the 
hilltops or even in the country and he is 
now considering a site on College Hill. The 
children are to be taken to the school at 
7.30 in the morning and kept there until 
6 o’clock in the evening. The transportation 
will be paid for by the Board of Education. 
A kitchen will be established in connection 
with the school, and the children will be 
fed at the expense of the board. Every en- 
deavor is to be made to keep the children 
outdoors where lessons will be conducted 
whenever the weather permits. After the 
school has been given a trial, it is probable 
that tents will be put up so that the chil- 
dren can sleep in the open air. 


DAYTON’S SANATORIUM 


Dayton, Ohio, will soon have a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium. The local anti-tubercuio- 
sis society has leased a farm six miles north 
of the city, upon which there are several 
buildings suitable for the treatment of con- 
sumption. The property will probably be 
purchased at a later date. 


FUMIGATING OUTFITS FURNISHED 


When the Virginia Legislature last year 
enacted a law requiring that apartments 
vacated by consumptives be fumigated at 
death or removal, the rural districts were at 
a loss to know how to proceed and how to 
find the means to. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, the State Board of Health has pre- 
pared fumigating outfits which are sold at 
cost. 


GAS REBATES FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


The Committee on the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York, has issued a request to 
the gas consumers of that city to turn over 
to the committee the money so unexpected- 
ly allowed as rebates through the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court. 
Twelve million dollars is the total amount 
of rebates coming to over 800,000 gas con- 
sumers. Already nearly 500 consumers have 
assigned their claims to the committee. 


WILKES BARRE’S CRUSADE 


The Wyoming Valley (Wilkes Barre, Pa.) 
Society for the Prevention and Treatment of 
Tuberculosis has closed its second year of 
work. During the first year, the society con- 
ducted a dispensary: which was taken over 
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‘by the State Department of Health as Dis- 
jpensary No. 1, of its system, and which has 
‘become the model for the other state clinics. 
During the past year, the society has de- 
voted most of its time to home visiting and 
nursing. The visiting nurse averages 20 
visits a week. The society has sent 135 pa- 
tients to sanatoriums since its organiza- 
‘tion, and has carried on an active educa- 
tional campaign. 


PITTSBURGH’S OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS . 


The Civic Club of Allegheny county has 
joined the Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh 
in advocating open-air schools for tubercu- 
lous children. The league has maintained a 
school for four months, but it finds it im- 
possible to continue it without assistance. 
‘The Civic Club, looking upon this as educa- 
tional work which would help develop a 
‘better municipality, has actively taken up 
The club will maintain one 
teacher in the Open-Air School which it will 
use as an object lesson which it is hoped 
will result in proper provision for sickly 
children who are now in the public schools. 


FIRST CLINIC IN TEXAS 


The El Paso Tuberculosis Institute re- 
cently opened by the United Consumptives 
Relief Society, is the first free dispensary 
for the treatment of tuberculosis in Texas. 
‘The El Paso association is also the first local 
organization of its kind in the state. 


EXHIBIT AT PHILADELPHIA 


The International Tuberculosis Exhibition 
has’ closed in Philadelphia. During its 
month there about 400,000 people saw it. An 
educational campaign was conducted in con- 
nection with the exhibit. This display of 
material relating to tuberculosis, gathered 
primarily for the International Congress on 
‘Tuberculosis, has been seen by over 1,300,000 
people, of which number 750,000 were in 
New York and 200,000 in Washington. 


EXHIBITS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


A series of neighborhood exhibitions to 
last about a month was opened in Minne- 
polis, Minn., on February 25. The exhibits 
are arranged by the State Board of Health 
-and conducted under the auspices of the 
Minneapolis Associated Charities, assisted 
by the Minneapolis Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, the Minneapolis Woman’s Club, and 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
thalf dozen locations for the exhibitions were 
sselected in different parts of the city, with 
the aim of bringing them within walking 
-distance of everyone’s home. 


MICHIGAN’S FIRST YEAR 


The first annual report of the Michigan 
Association for the Prevention and Relief 
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of Tuberculosis, has been issued. The asso- 
ciation has done much to arouse interest in 
tuberculosis by a systematic campaign. As 
a result there are now twenty-three local 
associations as compared with two a year 
ago. In addition, committees are at work 
in nearly a hundred cities arranging for 
more local associations. The report, con- 
sisting of 166 pages, gives a complete history 
of the anti-tuberculosis campaign in Mich- 
igan. 


SYRACUSE WANTS HOSPITAL 


That the citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., are 
anxious to have a tuberculosis hospital was 
evidenced by a petition containing 4,000 
names, submitted recently to the mayor. 
Plans for the institution have already been 
drawn, and official sanction alone is needed 
to begin erecting the hospital. The plans 
call for an expenditure of about $15,000. 


SANITARY HOMES FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, sr., is about to 
grapple with the problem of home treatment 
of the tuberculous in New York city. At the 
cost of nearly $1,000,000 she will erect a 
group of four tenement houses on eighteen 
lots at Seventy-seventh and Seventy-eighth 
streets, between Avenues A and B. They 
have been designed by Henry Atterbury 
Smith, of New York, in accordance with 
the ideas of Dr. Henry L. Shively of the 


Tuberculosis Clinic of the Presbyterian Hos-' 


pital. They will accommodate from 350 to 
400 families, and will obviate the necessity 
of sending to sanatoriums many tuberculous 
cases, by giving them a chance of cure in 
their own homes. Each of the four tene- 
ments will be the form of a hollow square, 
with a court thirty by thirty-one feet deco- 
rated with turf and flowers, in the center. 
The tenants will go to their apartments 
through the archway leading into the court, 
and up one of the four staircases built at 
te corners of the court. The staircases 
will run to the roof and the apartments 
will open off them. This will give each 
apartment a separate front door. The 
tenements will only house families one or 
more of whose members have tuberculosis. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


The Common Council of Rochester, N. Y., 
has appropriated $30,000 for the erection of 
a hospital for advanced cases. 

The Youngstown, Ohio, Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society has chosen Dickinson Holmes of New 
York to take charge of the tuberculosis cam- 
paign in that city. 

Bills calling for the instruction of school 
children in the dangers and methods of 
preventing tuberculosis are before several 
legislatures, among them, Ohio and Missouri. 

Walter Madden, mayor of Trenton, N. J., 
has appointed a special commission to con- 
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fer with the city and county officials on the 
best means for prevention and treatment. 

A site has been secured and the first build- 
ing donated for a tuberculosis camp in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Passaic, N. J., will expend, $1,800 in fitting 
up an abandoned isolation hospital for the 
treatment of consumptives. 

It is probable that the Federated Trades 
Council of Reading, Pa., and the local anti- 
tuberculosis society will together erect a 
sanatorium. 

Over 250 consumptives are being cared for 
at the four hospitals of the National Sana- 
torium Association of Canada, at Muskoka 
and Toronto. 

The Tuberculosis Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society of Paterson, N. J., has 
offered a reward of $25 to the conductor who 
secures the most convictions for expectorat- 
ing on the trolley car floors for a period of 
one month. 

The Board of Education of New York has 
engaged Dr. A. Adolphus Knopf and Dr. 
John B. Huber to lecture in the public 
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schools on The Prevention of Consumption. 

A tuberculosis dispensary has been opened 
at Bridgeport, Conn., by the Fairfield County 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society. This is the first 
of three dispensaries to be opened in that 
county. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Society of Rich- 
mond county, Ga., is building a camp at 
Augusta. It is the first institution of the 
sort in the state. 

Dr. Walter F. Wood, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Free Hospital for Consumptives 
of White Haven, Pa., has taken charge of 
the Virginia Sanatorium at Ironville, Va. 

St. Louis county, Minn., in which Duluth 
is located, is preparing to erect a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium at a cost of $10.000. © 

The Ohio State Sanatorium at Mt. Ver- 
non is rapidly nearing completion. It will 
be opened about June 1. 

Mrs. H. M. Thompson and Mrs. T. A. Chap-- 
mer of Milwaukee have announced that they 
will build and eouip a ward for tuberculous... 
children at the Children’s Free Hospital in 
that city. 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Department Editor 


BOARDS OF CONTROL AND CHARITIES 


A bill is before the Legislature of Wash- 
ington to create a state board of charities. 
It is the outgrowth of a state conference. 
The bill proposes, in addition to the 
usual work of such boards, that its board 
shall license and supervise private char- 
itable institutions, i. e., those which re- 
ceive or solicit money from the general 
public, the licenses to be subject to revoke if 
’ the institution management is not satisfac- 
tory or if it fails to make a complete annual 
report. 

Since this department was put in type, 
word comes that the Maine bill has failed. 
An outline of the history of the measure in 
the Maine Legislature is found on another 
page. 


ILLINOIS 


A new and highly elaborated scheme is 
proposed for Jllinois in which two state 
boards, one of control and one of supervision, 
are arranged for. The present boards of 
directors of institutions are to become visit- 
ing boards and are to report to and co-ope- 
rate with the board of supervision, while the 
control board, with a fiscal supervisor ap- 
pointed by and reporting to it, will have the 
actual management. The bill has been pre- 
pared by the present State Board of Chari- 
ties and is being urged by it and by Gover- 
nor Deneen. 


MISSOURI 
The Missouri Legislature has a bill for 


a board of control, which is being urged by” 
the members of the present Board of State- 
Charities. A similar bill has been intro- 
duced twice before, once failing, of passage 
and once passing only to be vetoed by the 
governor. It is understood that the present 
governor favors the bill, and that the inten- 
tion is not to supplant the present Board of 
State Charities. 


NEW YORK 


The New York State Board of Charities. 
will ask for more power to supervise pri- 
vate charitable institutions. It is hard to- 
understand why a private charitable insti- 
tution should not ask for and welcome su- 
pervision by a high-minded, sympathetic and 
experienced board, yet it is known that many 
do not, and will stoutly resist any change of 
law increasing the board’s powers to what 
they were supposed to be before the amazing” 
decision in the case of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, by the: 
Court of Appeals, in 1899. A certificate of 
work well done would surely be a favorable 
asset for an institution which must appeal. 
to benevolent citizens for its support. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


If we may judge the North Carolina Board’ 
of Public Charities by its annual report it is: 
a vigorous and enlightened body. In this- 
report each superintendent of an institution. 
is allowed to tell briefly his own story, and! 
the comments of the secretary are frank 
and sensible with no apparent overstate- 


EE 


- favorable. 


serves both purposes. 


- ditions. 
-ard of living is high in California, with 
-the use of much more meat than is found 
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ment and no attempt to condone what is un- 
The statistics given are grouped 
in a convenient and brief form. A feature 


-of interest is a report of county boards of 


visitors. Only seven of the ninety-eight 


-counties are without these boards and the 


inspection of jails and other county insti- 
tutions is made by them. 
The board evidently understands that its 


-duty is not merely to inspect and report but 


that it should lead public opinion in all that 
pertains to state charity and correction. 
There is no statement of the board’s own 
finances given, but there is incidental evi- 


-dence that its support is too meager. A 


board that can allow its secretary to defray 
her own expenses to the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, must be 
seriously crippled by lack of funds. 


~CALIFORNIA 


The Third Biennial Report of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Charities has some in- 
teresting features. Its fifty-four pages of 
statistics are more than ordinarily clear and 
include a mass of information not often 
brought together in such useful shape. The 
criticism on and suggestions for the state 
institutions are sensible and timely. The 


-chapter on the county hospitals, which take 


the place of ordinary poorhouses and much 
more, is of special interest. Their condi- 
tions vary from those of a good, general 
hospital, with a physician as superintendent, 


-trained nurses, adequate surgical facilities, 


modern plumbing, etc., with an annex for 
the aged and infirm, to those of an old- 
fashioned, crowded, ill-kept poorhouse in 


_a back-woods district with little provision 


for the care of the sick and 
medical attention. 


irregular 
In a few counties there 


_are poor asylums in addition to the hos- 


pitals, but in most of them one institution 
It is gratifying to see 
that the tendency is toward the better con- 
Judging from the report, the stand- 


in most poorhouses of the country and, as 
we ought to expect in that state, liberal sup- 
plies of fruit and vegetables. On the whole, 
the care of the indigent sick appears much 
better than in the average county institu- 
tions of the eastern and middle states. 

As usual everywhere, the jails are the 
least satisfactory places. One or more re- 


-marks on bad ventilation, insecurity, un- 


cleanliness, poor classification, overcrowd- 


» ing, insufficient plumbing, lack of discipline, 
-absence of labor, etc., occur on nearly every 


page. The introductory paragraph on jails 
shows a clear understanding of what con- 
ditions ought to be and has a cogent argu- 
ment for the district workhouse system for 
sentenced prisoners, so that the jails may be 


-used only for accused persons waiting trial. 
“This board evidently does all it can with its 
emodest appropriation 


cof $6,000 a year, 
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and it asks for more that it may employ in- 
spectors in addition to its secretary who, at 
present, must do all the inspecting that is 
not done by the members themselves. 


KANSAS 


One of the most interesting and valuable 
public documents we have seen in many 
years, is the Biennial Report for the period 
ending June 30, 1908, of the Board of Con- 
trol of Kansas. To adequately review it 
would take a weekly number of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons; to merely enumerate its 
aumirable features would occupy all the 
space that this department can claim. Any- 
one interested in the long standing contro- 
versy of state boards of control vs. individual 
boards for institutions, should by all means 
write to Fred W. Knapp, the secretary, at 
Topeka and ask for a copy. 

The report is in four parts: The first is 
headed, New Laws, Opinions, Orders and 
Forms, etc., and fills 186 pages; the “opin- 
ions” are those of the attorney general; the 
“new laws” are those of the Legislature of 
1907 and make an appendix to a complete 
compilation of the laws governing all the 
state charities, which the board published 
in 1906. The second part is Observations, 
Suggestions and Recommendations and has 
121 pages, of which thirty-three are occupied 
with the story of the trip by one member 
and the secretary, to the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction at Minne- 
apolis; it tells what they learned while there, 
and at the twenty-six institutions and pub- 
lic offices which they visited and inspected 
on their way. They spent twenty-one days 
on the journey, so that they averaged more 
than one visit each day, not deducting the 
five days that one or both of them attended 
the conference. The story of this trip is a 
summary of .he methods with the insane 
and some other classes of the state’s wards, 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 
Part three is headed, Benevolent and Char- 
..able Work and is devoted to brief state- 
ments of the private charitable institutions 
and societies which the board supervises. 
Part four consists of a series of readable, il- 
lustrated reports of the state institutions 
which they seem so adequately to control. 

The Board of Control of Kansas has had 
a checkered career. It has been in exist- 
ence, in one form or another, since 1873, 
and has been changed and reorganized re- 
peatedly. Its present form seems to be its 
best. If the fine enthusiasm, the intelligent 
and public-spirited devotion that breathe 
through the volume under discussion, could 
be conserved as permanent assets of the 
state, Kansas would certainly take a high 
place in the sisterhood. 


VIRGINIA 


The new state board in Virginia has made 
an excellent choice of secretary in Dr. J. B. 
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Mastin, one of the best known charity work- 
ers of the state, a man of high character and 
an indefatigable worker. He is beginning 
well by taking the press into his confidence 
and is already furnishing items from his 
forthcoming report. He has enumerated 
the paupers of the state, compiled the cost 
of institutions and of outdoor relief and is 
now inspecting the county institutions. He 
is calling special attention to the children 
he finds in poorhouses and, as he is a spec- 
ialist in child helping, he will probably suc- 
ceed in getting them removed to proper 
places. : 


ALABAMA 


Alabama has organized a State Charities 
Association which seems to be an adaptation 
of the associated charities principle to state 
work. The plan emanated from the Mobile 
Charities Association. 


VIRGINIA’S EPILEPTIC COLONY 


The State Asylum Board of Virginia has 
decided to purchase a farm in Amherst 
county for the proposed epileptic colony. 
For years there has been an agitation for 
such an institution, led by Dr. W. F. Drewry, 
superintendent of the Petersburg Hospital for 
the Insane. Describing the new purchase 
the Lynchburg News says: “The property is 
situated in Amherst county about one and 
a quarter miles from Lynchburg, and com- 
prises 1,000 acres. It is abundantly watered, 
well timbered, contains a goodly proportion 
of fertile bottom acreage, fine pastures, a 
large brick house, a brick cottage, thirty-five 
additional cottages, commodious brick gran- 
ary and stable, and an orchard of 750 trees. 
It has a river frontage of nearly three miles, 
and is reasonably accessible to railway facili- 
ties.” 


THE INSANE AND THE MAGAZINES 


A Sunday paper or a magazine without an 
illustrated article on some phase of social 
work is getting to be a rarity. Leslie’s 
Weekly had a recent article describing a 
Wonderful Revolution in the Care of the In- 
sane. It turned out to be a story of the 
state colony at Central Islip, New York, 
which is a modern institution and carries the 
non-restraint and employment of patients 
out to the full, but is not different from 
many of the newer hospitals in this respect. 
To a news reporter who associates with the 
word “insane” all the stories of Bedlam, it 
is a most surprising thing to see groups of 
quiet, cleanly, orderly people, busy and ap- 
parently happy in their work and to be told 
that these are insane. His first idea is that 
some strange mistake is being made and 
that these people should not be supported 
by the state. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR THE INSANE 


One of the institutions of best repute in 
Pennsylvania is the South Mountain State 
Asylum for Chronic Insane. A prime fea- 
ture is the employment of the patients and 
this has been supported by the sale of some 
of the products of their labor. Such sale, 
except to other state institutions, was for- 
bidden by the last Legislature and the su- 
perintendent complains that this has com- 
pelled him to close some of his shops and so 
cripple his method of treatment. Surely so 
competent a superintendent should be re- 
sourceful enough to find opportunities for 
work in supplying some of the many insti- 
tutions of Pennsylvania whose patients can 
do little or nothing for themselves. As a 
general proposition it is a mistake for in- 
stitutions to invade the regular avenues 
of trade and manufacture. Their proper 
market is among the thousands of depend- 
ents, defectives and delinquents of a 
large state. It surely has scope enough and 
needs only enterprise to find and exploit it. 


STATE CARE IN MARYLAND 


The law of 1904 repealed and re-enacted 
in 1908, by which Maryland is bound to care 
for all indigent insane in 1911, cannot be 
obeyed unless the Legislature of 1910 makes 
liberal appropriations. To insure action a 
campaign of publicity has been in progress 
with many usual and some unusual features. 
Lectures and public meetings; editorials and 
illustrated feature articles in newspapers; 
addresses before ministerial associations, 
nurses and business men’s associations and 
many other, with stereopticon views show- 
ing actual conditions; special investigations 
by the Lunacy Commission of the conditions 
in county almshouses where the insane are 
kept, with ample publication of results; all 
these and many more have helped in the 
work. Everything has been fully reported 
by the newspapers. The governor, with 
other prominent men, has worked on the 
committee. Distinguished specialists from 
other cities have been taken to Baltimore, 
and the work has spread over the state. 

The newest and most striking feature of 
the campaign was a “lunacy exhibit” in 
McCoy Hall, which closed with a brass band 
concert by inmates of the School for Feeble- 
minded. Between the band numbers 
speeches were made and stereopticon views 
shown. The exhibit itself was of three 
kinds: The first was a choice assortment 
showing the methods of restraint and pun- 
ishment for the insane still used in many of 
the county poorhouses of Maryland, such as 
cribs, balls and chains, straight jackets, and 
shackles. Then came photographs illustrat- 
ing conditions in the old, bad places and the 
new, good ones, and then a splendid assort- 
ment of material showing industries for con- 
valescent and chronic patients in various up- 
to-date institutions. This included clothing, 
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shoes, baskets, laces, embroidery, brushes, 
furniture, harness, horseshoes, bakery prod- 
» ucts, canned fruits, preserves, hammered 
copper, Venetian iron work, fancy work and 


a monthly paper edited and printed by in- . 


Sane patients. The argument is_ plain, 
Given old conditions and idleness, cruelty 
and misery follow. Given new, wholesome 
conditions and industry, happiness and often 
recovery result. 

A wholesome rivalry was shown between 
the different large institutions in their ‘dis- 
plays. Thousands of people saw the ex- 
hibit and it will be shown in. other places in 
the state. The Baltimore Sun has been par- 
ticularly interested in the campaign and has 
given a large amount of space in its news 
and editorial columns; other papers have 
willingly co-operated. Leaders in Maryland 
believe in the value of efficient publicity and 
have given several proofs of their faith. 


IN MINNESOTA 


Last year the Minnesota Legislature 
created a board of visitors which has many 
of the essential features of the old Board of 
State Charities, which was abolished eight 
years ago when the State Board of Control 
supplanted the individual boards for each 
institution. Friends of the supervisory 
board plan are watching the result with 
great interest, for there has been a theory 
extant that two boards with state-wide func- 
tions, one advisory and one executive, could 
not exist in the same state without hurtful 
friction. The first annual report of the new 
board of visitors has much to say about the 
insane. It makes a strong presentation of 
and an argument for, the Wisconsin system, 
which it declares is not a county system, but 
is a state supervised and partly state sup- 
ported plan, with county custody and state 
control. Present conditions in Minnesota 
show some action necessary. Every hos- 
pital is crowded beyond its forced capacity 
and the state asylums are swollen by such 
numbers that their efficiency under the plan 
designed is imperiled. 


INSANE IN TEXAS 


The number of insane in Texas is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. Recent additions to the 
three hospitals, enough for 700 additional 
patients, were completed and immediately 
filled. Dr. Gregory of the North Texas 
Asylum says that the state should provide 
at once for 1,500 more patients. 


PSYCHOPATHY IN ILLINOIS 


The Psychopathic Hospital at Kankakee, 
Ill., has organized and begun its work of 
teaching the assistant physicians of the var- 
ious state hospitals. It will do some thor- 
ough research work and will have abundant 
material for clinical instruction, as well as 
for pathological study. Among its first 
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steps will be the installation of new systems 
of examination of patients and of case rec- 
ords. These will henceforth be uniform in 
the eight hospitals of the state, 


CIVIL SERVICE FOR ATTENDANTS 


Every man who has had experience as 
superintendent of a hospital for the insane 
or other institution for defectives, will sym- 
pathize with and support Dr. Ferris, presi- 
ident of the New York State Lunacy Com- 
mission, in his objection to placing attend- 
ants under civil service. The fact is that at 
the wages paid nearly everywhere, it is hard 
to induce enough competent people to apply 
for the positions, even now in the period of 
financial depression. A year or two ago it 
was practically impossible. If the examina- 
tion is made anything but a farce, some of 
the best fitted applicants will fail to pass. 
There is no competent superintendent who 
is not better able to determine by an inter- 
view, the fitness of a man or a woman for 
such a position than by any technical exami- 
nation. The chance of corrupt motive on 
a superintendent’s part in appointing to 
such unattractive positions, when he knows 
how the reputation of his institution and 
his own professional standing are dependent 
on the avoidance of unworthy people, is 
negligible. 

There is one other reason: Civil service 
not only examines a man for his job; it 
holds him in his job until charges are 
proved against him. For this reason it is 
unsuited to a position like that of attendant 
for the insane. It does not do to wait until 
you can prove cruelty before you discharge 
for it. A superintendent must have the right 
to discharge peremptorily on strong sus- 
picion. This may seem hard and unfair to 
the attendants but there is no experienced 
superintendent nor assistant physician who 
will deny that it igs necessary for the pro- 
tection of this most trying and difficult class 
of the state’s wards. Meanwhile, higher pay 
and shorter hours seem imperative almost 
everywhere if we are to get the people we 
ought to have. 


WHAT’S A GOVERNOR FOR, ANYWAY? 


It is said that Pennsylvania has a gover- 
nor who not only evinces the ordinary inter- 
est that every good citizen takes in the wel- 
fare of the wards of his state, but actually 
appreciates his duty as chief executive to 
the extent of making inquiries about the in- 
sane and other defectives and paying per- 
sonal visits to the hospitals. We are not 
surprised when the governor of a little state 
like Nebraska or Indiana or South Dakota, 
does this sort of thing. The simple farmers 
or country lawyers who are made governors 
in the wild and woolly West, come from the 
common people and feel the common bur- 
dens. But when a governor of Pennsylvania 
or New York does as Governors Stuart and 
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Hughes have done in this respect, the news- 
papers praise their actions as wonderful. 
The Harrisburg Patriot says Governor Stu- 
art is the first Pennsylvania executive to 
take this kind of active interest in such af- 
fairs. Certainly Pennypacker and Odell— 
but let’s forget them. 


NEW YORK COLONY FOR DEFECTIVES 


A report has been submitted to the New 
York Legislature by the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Governor Hughes in July, 1907, to 
select a site for the Eastern New York 
State Custodial Asylum. This report gives 
an account of the acquisition of the prop- 
erty at Thiells, Rockland county, and of the 
progress which has been made during the 
past year, 

The State Engineer’s Department has 
made a topographic survey of the site, title 
has been taken to most of the land, and a 
preliminary plan for the development of the 
institution has been made. In the consider- 
ation of the problems connected with the 
future development of the colony, the com- 
mission has had the assistance both of 
Franklin B. Ware, state architect, and of an 
advisory committee consisting of Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Spratling of Baltimore, formerly 
superintendent of Craig Colony; Dr. -Walter 
E. Fernald, superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts School for the Feebleminded at Way- 
erly; Robert W. Hebberd, commissioner of 
public charities, New York city; Homer 
Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association; and Dr. L. Pierce Clark, neurol- 
ogist of the Schools for the Feebleminded, 
Randall’s Island, New York city. 

It is recommended that an act be passed, 
providing for the appointment of a board 
of managers and the organization of the 
colony; that an appropriation be made 
sufficient to cover the first year’s work of 
improvement and construction; and that, on 
the organization of the board of managers, 
the commission be discharged. 

It is recommended that as in the cases 
of Willard Asylum and Craig Colony the 
new institution be named in honor of a man 
who has rendered distinguished service to 
the state. The commission reports that but 
one name has been suggested and that, as 
it is both appropriate and appears to meet 
with general approval, the commission is 
glad to withdraw its suggestion of a year 
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ago that the new institution be called ““Haver- 
straw State Colony,’ and instead recom- 
mends that the name “Letchworth Village” 
be given it, in recognition of the many and 
distinguished services of William Pryor 
Letchworth of Portage, to the state, and of 
his efforts in behalf of its defective wards. 
Among those advocating this designation 
for the new institution are Bishop Colton, 
Vice-Chancellor Norton, Frederic Almy, 
William H. Gratwick, Ansley Wilcox and 
Henry W. Sprague of Buffalo, and Dr. Fred- 
erick Peterson of New York. Mr. Wilcox 
says: 

“T strongly urge that the name of William 
Pryor Letchworth should be perpetuated in 
connection with the new Custodial Asylum 
which your commission has located near 
Haverstraw, by calling this ‘Letchworth 
Colony,’ or by some other similar name. The 
state would do itself honor in giving this 
recognition to the long and valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. Letchworth in connection with 
all its charitable works. This suggestion 
seems to me so meritorious that I doubt 
whether any one will dissent from it, and 
I am sure that this action would meet with. ~ 
enthusiastic approval by all who have known 
and loved Mr. Letchworth, and by the people 
at large.” 

The commission recommends that a spur 
track be built, in order to deliver material 
near the center of the site; that provision 
should now be made for the construction of 
a dam and main line of water pipe, and for 
a main sewer and sewage disposal plant; 
and further, that the buildings now on the 
site be altered so as to provide for a suit- 
able number of able-bodied feebleminded 
men who can be employed in caring for the 
property, working on the farm and even on 
new construction. 

Accompanying the report are detailed re- 
ports from the State Engineer’s Department, 
from the state architect, and a draft of a pro- 
posed act for the organization and manage- 
ment of the new institution. In addition, 
nine maps accompany the report, showing lo- 
cation of proposed buildings, water supply 
and sewer system, topographic features of 
the site, ete. 

The opening of this new institution will 
afford much needed relief to the existing 
state institutions for the feebleminded and 
epileptic, and in addition will make _ pro- 
vision for a large number of cases needing 
custodial care. : 


ORGANIZED CHARITY 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN, Department Editor 


THE WORK IN PITTSBURGH 


Already forty-four of the leading philan- 
thropie agencies of Pittsburgh have defi- 
nitely joined the Associated Charities, each 


contributing ten dollars or more, and ap- 
pointing a delegate to the Central Council. 

The council meets on the first Monday of 
the month in the Chamber of Commerce. 
From twenty to fifty people have attended 
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the meetings and the number seems to 
steadily increase. At these meetings typical 
cases are discussed in order that the prin- 
ciples and methods of adequate charity 
_ work may be understood. Any special prob- 
lem arising concerning the organization and 
development of charity work in any form, 
is considered. 

A notable example of what may grow out 
of the council meetings and the general 
work of the association is seen in the re- 
quest of two organizations that the Associ- 
ated Charities suggest the two districts in 
which a visiting nurse is most needed. When 
this was discussed several nurses reported the 
present lack of districting, the consequent 
loss of efficiency and the need of systematic 
co-operation. As a result a committee has 
been organized to confer with all nursing 
associations and nurses in order to de- 
velop acceptable plans for co-operation. The 
society has demonstrated that a thoroughly 
good system of visitation and investigation 
is required to develop these intelligently. In 
addition to the strong district committee of 
the Ohio Valley District there are three other 
conferences which meet weekly. Nineteen 
organizations in all are now regularly re- 
porting to the Registration Bureau. These 
are among the most important agencies in 
the city. 


WHEELING ORGANIZES 


The Associated Charities of Wheeling, W. 
Va., has been organized under very promis- 
ing auspices. It succeeds a United Chari- 
ties, which was a purely relief giving organi- 
zation, managed entirely by women inter- 
ested in the various charities of the city. 
The new board of directors is composed of 
H. C. Franzheim, president; Dr. C. A. Win- 
gerter, Howard Hazlett, vice-presidents; S. 
M. Rice, secretary; George Hook, treasurer; 
Mrs. Guy R. C. Allen, William S. Brady, Mrs. 
T. C. Burke, John Coleman, Dr. E. L. Am- 
brecht, Mrs. J. J. Jones, Miss Mary A. O’Kane, 
Henry M. Russell, C. C. Schmidt, Mrs. Leo 
Wolf. 

An extended preliminary educational cam- 
paign was conducted, commencing with an 
address by Mrs. Charles F. Weller. A week’s 
visit of the field secretary, and a daily round 
of news notes and editorials in the papers 
followed and the campaign closed with a 
stereopticon lecture on February 26, by 
Charles F. Weller. 

As a result of an address before the Ohio 
County Medical Association on Constructive 
Charity and the Medical Profession, many of 
the physicians became intelligently interest- 
ed in the new viewpoint of organized charity. 
Primarily an appeal was made to the busi- 
ness men in connection with the numerous 
applications they receive but by the close 
of the preliminary period straight construc- 
tive treatment was preached. 
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EAST ST. LOUIS ORGANIZES 


An Associated Charities has been organ- 
ized in East St. Louis, Ill., with the assist- 
ance of W. H. McClain, general manager of 
the St. Louis Provident Association. The 
following officers were elected: TT. W. 
Gregor, president; Eugene Coddington, vice- 
president; J. B. House, secretary; A. Diehms, 
treasurer, 

A board of fifteen directors has been 
chosen, and a committee appointed to draft 
a constitution and by-laws and procure 
a charter. The necessary steps have been 
taken for active work, which, however, owing 
to local circumstances, will not begin until 
next fall. 


THE WORK TEST THIS WINTER 


W. H. McClain, general manager of the 
St. Louis Provident Association, makes this 
interesting report: 

“The following may be of interest to the 
people engaged in field work, and we call 
particular attention to the value of the wood 
yard and workrooms as a labor test. The 
fact that twenty per cent of our applicants 
failed to work out their tickets shows their 
distress was not as great as they claim. The 
further fact that fifty per cent of those who 
claimed dire distress and wanted emergent 
relief failed to work out their ticket shows 
the necessity of investigation before relief is 
actually given.” 


NOTES FROM LONDON 


The following interesting notes come from 
Miss Ida A. Green: 

“Every day one reads in the papers of 
hunger marchers and their conflicts with tlfe 
police. It is casy to believe that not many 
of these represent the genuine unemployed 
but rather the hangers-on, the shiftless loaf- 
ers who never have anything more than a 
temporary job. A story is told of a parade 
of the dispossessed who came before a police 
magistrate carrying a large banner appeal- 
ing to the public not to let their wives and 
children be put out on the street. The magis- 
trate took them one by one to find out which 
ones were dispossessed, and he found only one 
and that the leader. On the other hand the 
‘distress committees’ report more skilled 
workmen asking for employment than last 
winter and the general feeling is that there 
will be less employment to give this winter 
than ever before. 


TRADE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


“In October an interesting conference was 
held in the Guildhall on the industrial train- 
ing for women and girls. Reports were 
given of the trade schools in London, Paris, 
Germany and Italy. The London schools 
were reported to be entirely successful. The 
principle under which they were established 
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was that no industry should have a trade 
school unless there was a demand for it. 
When there is this demand and the school 
is established, a committee of trade experts 
selects the teacher. One of the speakers 
claimed that the essentials of success were 
careful investigation of local needs, close co- 
operation with the trades in question; free- 
dom to experiment; co-ordination with 
schools of various types; trade schools in 
the trade buildings. 

“The children in the London trade schools 
are taken after they have completed the pri- 
mary work, the average age being from four- 
teen to sixteen. Miss Adler claims that for 
the girls in particular it was of great ad- 
vantage for them to be in school instead of 
at work at this age. She said they usually 
gained greatly in physique while in the 
trade school and sometimes grew from two 
to three inches in height. She claimed their 
wages on finishing the school were from 
two to three shillings more a week than 
if they hAd been regularly apprenticed dur- 
ing the same time. Talks were given by 
a dressmaker, a practical upholsterer, and 
aman in charge of a steam laundry. Each 
agreed that the girl who learned her trade 
at the trade school was more skillful than 
the apprentice who learned it in the shop.” 


YOUNGSTOWN’S SEVERE TRIAL 


The Charity Organization Society of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has obtained the use of a 
twelve-acre garden close to the town for 
cultivation during the summer. An expe- 
rienced gardener will be put in charge and 
work will be provided for all. The society 
has been through an experience which would 
undoubtedly have killed an organization less 
strongly and enthusiastically backed. It 
started work just at the height of the in- 
dustrial depression last year. In conse- 
quence it was obliged to raise special relief 
funds and its total budget exceeded by thou- 
sands the original and normal estimates. 
There is, however, every hope that the so- 
ciety will be out of debt this spring and 
there is no question about its adequate sup- 
port thereafter. Very few organizations 
have had so fiery a trial during their first 
year, for Youngstown was at least as badly 
affected as Pittsburgh. 


THE COMMONS 
DRAWING TOGETHER IN OMAHA 


A successful conference. of charity work. 
ers representing different organizations was. 
recently held in Omaha upon the invitation 
of the Associated Charities. Delegates were 
present from orphanages, old _ .people’s 
homes, social settlements, refuges, juvenile 


courts, visiting nurses, women’s exchanges, - 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W..C. Avs, ithe -Salvationg 


Army, the Volunteers of America, relief so- 
cieties, a woman’s club, a hospital, and other 
organizations. 
Associated Charities, reported upon the bill. 
which had been introduced in the Legislature 


General Manderson, for the 


compelling the support of families by those 


chargeable by law. 
Then plans were discussed and accepted 
which mean a virtual development of the 


confidential exchange or registration bureau 


of the Associated Charities, to the compre 
hensiveness of the one in Boston and of the 
one being worked out in Pittsburgh. This 
is a. significant step to be taken by a west-_ 
ern society. 

In addition a series of monthly confais 
ences was planned which means a closer co- 


operation all along the line. 4 


ANTED for a Protestant Episcopal Chureh, in 

W a large city church, as an assistant minister, a 
young uumarried, resident 
priest’s orders, who desires to combine the life of a 
student wiih the work of his ministry, must present 
erideuce of successful work accomplished. 
A. Br. 
Street, New York. 


N. Y. U. SUMMER SCHOOL 


Department of 


clergyman, -in- 


Address — 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 1U5 East 22d _ 


Children’s Gardens 


offers a course for train'ng in the mskingand manages 
ment of gardens for the education of children, a sniject 


that is receiving much attention throughout the Coun-~ 
try. Schools,. Institutions, Settlements. or Women’s. 
Cluns who. desire to conduct Children’s Gardens, 
would be wise to send their own teachers to take this 
course, 


July t—Aug. If. Class hours, 9.30—12.30. 


No entrance examination. 
Address 


HENRY GRISCOM PARSONS, Sec'y., 


International Children's School Farm League, 


29 W. 56th Street, - New York City. 


TO CHANGE THE NAME OF CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS 


With next week’s issue Charities and 


The Commons will be rechristened THE. 


Survey. The scope, the plans, the staff, 
remain as before and Charities Publica- 
tion Committee of the New York Charity 
Organization Society continues in charge. 
Only the name is changed. 

The Publication Committee and the 
Staff decided upon the change deliber- 
ately after several years’ consideration. 
They announce it with enthusiastic con- 
viction that THE Survey has opportunity 
to serve and to grow in’a measure denied 
the magazine under its earlier names. 
The reasons leading to the change are 
interesting. 

More than eleven years ago Charities 
was started as a small leaflet by means of 
which the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society kept its members in touch 
with its work. Taking up the discussion 
of other forms of charity work, its pages 
came gradually to represent the workers 
in all forms of charitable activity. It found 
readers in a constantly growing number 
of states. While its circulation included 
all of those professionally engaged in 
philanthropy, the number not so engaged 
but keenly interested in social progress, 
grew rapidly. Its circulation of 2,500 
four years ago has been increased until 
now more than 10,000 subscribers receive 
it weekly. No part of the broad program 
of social reform has been overlooked. 


Other enthusiasts for social ad- 
vance have not joined our sub- 
scribers — our working force — be- 
cause of the name we bore. Let- 
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ters and messages continually received 


‘have strengthened the conviction that not 


by the name of charity do most men call 
the movements we have stood for. The 
letters have come from such varied 
sources and such widely separated points 
that the quarrel with the older termi- 
nology has clearly not been with one 
group in thought or in location. Nor has 
it been only on the part of beginners at. 
philanthropy. 

The messages agreed that only after 
the name page was turned and the text 
pages read in spite of the name, did new- 
comers grasp what Charities meant to its 
publishers. To many this meaning was 
a revelation. To many more it remained 
hidden, for they were repelled by the 
very cover and looked no further. Thus 
a professor in a New England college 
wrote: “Anything is better than Chari- 
ties’: and a Boston woman, member of 
the board of a long established institu- 
tion: “In sending my subscription for 
Charities and The Commons I want to 
say that I believe the name to be a heavy 
handicap.” From another Boston wom- 
an we heard: “I have often wished that 
the name of Charities and The Commons 
could be changed since we have mis- 
used the name charity and it has: 
grown to have a false meaning.” 
A Chicago editor said: “It seems to. 


me that your title conveys to a great 


many, as it did to me, a wrong im- 
pression of your contents’; and an- 
othér Chicago man: “I have seen the- 
time I would have paid fifty dollars for- 
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your tenement house number alone, but 
let me say, now that I have a chance, 
that the word Charities as a descriptive 
word for such a valuable publication is 
obnoxious to my mind.” From another 
source came this: “The present title of 
your indispensable and inspiring maga- 
zine prejudices many possible subscribers 
and thus limits unnecessarily the useful- 
ness of the magazine. Charity is not 
merely associated by most people with an 
undemocratic state of mind; it is a posi- 
tive misnomer for the major part of the 
work described and fostered by the maga- 
zine.” And from a university professor 
having close affiliations with organized 
charity, a settlement house and other 
forms of social activity, came the fol- 
lowing thoughtful criticism: “Charities 
suggests to my mind love, brotherhood, 
social service, and many of 
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magazine. It was quite apparent, how-_ 


ever, that the day, if it ever came, was fang : 


off. In the meantime the embarrassment _ 
of the old name continued to grow, with 
many curious ramifications. For in- 
stance, a publication which listed the con- 
tents of all periodicals, refused to include 
Charities and The Commons on the- 
ground that it was not a magazine but 
the “house organ” of some local move- 
ment, and it was only after an hour’s talk” 
with the editor that he was brought to_ 
see his error. A representative of the 
magazine looking into a strike in a small 
city, was greeted on every hand with 
looks of astonishment when he told the 
name of his paper. 
priests, manufacturers and labor leaders” 
united in giving him a quietly friendly 
tip that if he talked charity to the strikers 
he would be booted out of | 


the other things which the 
magazine stands for. But 
among workingmen there is 
no antithesis in the English 
language that is more firmly 
established than that between 
charity and justice. ‘The 
charity of today may be the 
justice of tomorrow,’ is a 
sentiment they may express 
by saying that what seems 
charity today to some is al- 
ready demanded as justice 
by others. To such workingmen charity 
is synonymous with alms-giving. Of 
course it would be a worthy undertaking 
to try to correct these false impressions, 
but cannot this be done more successfully 
by choosing a title which will not repel 
this great class of potential readers, than 
by forcing them to accept a title which 
they dislike for the sake of the contents 
of a magazine which 1s devoted so largely 
to their interests.” 

At meetings of the Publication Com- 
mittee it has been suggested that a term 
will soon be hit upon comprehensive 
enough to cover all of this, our field, 
and clear enough to define it, which will 
displace our various tentative titles—or- 
ganized charity, social settlements, schools 
of philanthropy, and the like. When that 
day came, it was held, the Committee 
would seize upon the new term for its 


town—it was not charity” 
they wanted, these men said, 
they were in no need of gifts! 
Among the editors of news- 
papers who use large ex-_ 
tracts from our pages there 


? 


tendency to preface their 
remark as “that excellent but 


and The Commons,’ and the- 
like. Perhaps the height of 
the ridiculous was reached when an au- 
thor stormed the editorial offices with the — 
indignant protest against a magazine 
called Charities—meaning to her broth-— 
erly love—reviewing her. book unfavor- 
ably. The function of such a magazine, 
she held, was to help everyone and to lend 
encouragement, and the obvious demerits 
of her book were held to be the exact — 
reason why a magazine so named should 
hunt cunningly for something good to say 
about it. i 
When suggestions for a new name 
were called for they were forthcoming 
in numbers. There are on file in 
the offices of the magazine some 
sixty suggestions. These run all the 
way from a re-establishment of “Char- 
ities’ or “The Commons” to “The | 
Common Weal,” “Social Justice,” “The 
Uplift,” “The Other Half,” “The Trend,” } 


Newspaper editors, | 


was a growing and annoying © 


quotations with some such — 


misnamed journal Charities — 


“The Citizen,” “The Searchlight,” “Ef- 
ficiency’ —each person had a name of his 
own. No two, or never more than two, 
could agree upon one name, and curiously 
enough the author of each one presented 
it with diffidence, saying that it repre- 
sented only in a small degree his idea 
of what the magazine stood for; that 
he hoped someone else would hit upon 
an apter title. 

Thus the conviction grew that the best 
move the publishers could make would 
be to choose a name chiefly jour- 
nalistic so that, in the happy phrase of 
a member of the Committee, “they might 
have a clear bottle into which to drop 
their pebbles.” THe Survey, we believe, 
is a clear bottle. In it our contributors 
and our editorial writers may voice their 
views, relate their experiences and set 
up standards of social prog- 
ress which shall be clear to 
all who read, not clouded or 
distorted by the medium 
through which they are pre- 
sented. The definition of 
“survey,” the noun, on which 
the dictionaries agree is “I. 
A general view; a compre- 
hensive prospect. 2. A par- 
ticular view ; an examination 
or inspection of all the parts 
or particulars of a thing, 
with a design to ascertain the 
condition, quantity or quali- 
ty.” It is only in the subsequent defini- 
tions, running to six in number, that the 
technical definitions relating to insurance 
an| to engineering appear. THE SURVEY 
will make particular and special and gen- 
eral examinations into living and working 
conditions; it will have a comprehensive 
outlook, the viewpoint of the social work- 
er; and it will base on this survey its rec- 
ommendations for progress, for legisla- 
tion. The name is, we believe, a happy 
one. Its very lack of color is a recom- 
mendation, but we predict that colorful 
it will shortly grow and that within the 
year the word “survey” in the general 
social field will grow to stand for as defi- 
nite and positive and constructive things 
as the Pittsburgh Survey has stood for 
the past three months. 


Continuity of purpose and scope will 
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be retained, with all the inspiring tradi- 
tions of the magazines which have been 
merged in Charities and The Commons— 
The Charities Review, Lend-a-Hand, 
Jewish Charity, The Commons, Charities. 
The consecutive volume numbers will be 
continued, THE Survey opening with No 
1 of Volume XXII. 


CONTENTS OF 
THE APRIL SURVEY 


The first issue of THE Survey, dated 
April 3, will mark the resumption of 
Social Forces in which the editor, Ed- 
ward T. Devine, discusses current events 
and movements from a social viewpoint. 

The associate editor, Graham Taylor, 


“and Simon N. Patten of the University 


of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the Publication Commit- 
tee, will make editorial con- 
tributions. 

Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Chicago, also a 
member of the Publication 
Committee, has written a 
stirring article on The Re- 
action of Moral Instruction 
Upon Social Reform. 

Graham Romeyn Taylor, 
of the Staff, in an article, 
fully illustrated, tells of the 
building of the great steel 
town of Gary, Ind. a fitting comple- 
ment to the Pittsburgh Survey issues. 
Gary has seized every modern device 
for economy in production and distribu- 
tion; mechanically it isa marvel. Butithas 
missed many opportunities to become a 
model workman’s home. Its streets are 
laid out like a checkerboard, a method 
which city planners long ago discarded, 
and its ten miles of inviting waterfront 
on Lake Michigan are given over entire- 
ly to steel mills so that the workers must 
find their recreation not beside the lake, 
but on the hot, low stretches of sand 
behind the town. 

Katherine B. Davis, superintendent of 
the Bedford Reformatory for Women, 
who was in Italy at the time of the earth- 
quake, tells both in word and picture of 
admirable relief measures at Syracuse in 
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Sicily. Much of the money contributed 
was spent directly in wages which came 
back to the community not only in pro- 
viding a living for the workers, but in 


manufacturing shoes and clothes and 
other necessities for the sufferers. 

Vida D. Scudder, of Wellesley Col- 
lege. faculty, and Adelene Moffat write 
on work with Italians in Boston, a 
thoughtful study of the characteristics 
and of the craftsmanship of these newer 
citizens, and Gino C. Speranza touches 
Italy at another point when he writes of 
the murder of Police Lieutenant Petro- 
sino from the standpoint of an Italian- 
American and a member of the New 
York bar. 

Robert W. deForest, the vice-president, 


June 6 1908 


| _CHARITIES 


he Commons 


AT E1.UI8 ISLAND 


will give the first authoritative state- 
ment of the initial work of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

Charles S. Loch, secretary of the Lon- 
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don Charity Organisation Society, who 
was a member of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Law, contributes a timely 
discussion of the findings of the majority — 
report. 

John S. Nettlefold, member of the 
Council, Birmingham, writes on the Har- 
borne Tenements, An Example of Eng- 
lish Co-operative Estate Development. 
This experiment across seas has fur- 
nished both single and multiple dwell- 
ings as attractive and homelike as houses 
in the best American suburbs, but at 
prices within the means of workmen. 

The issue will be well illustrated both 
with photographs and with a drawing of 
a steel worker by Joseph Stella, printed 
in color as a frontispiece. There will be 
the usual. grist of news—an issue well 
rounded, interesting and Bh of those 
which are to come. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU BILL 
AGAIN BEFORE CONGRESS 


The bill to éstablish a federal children’s 
bureau has been introduced in the special 
session of Congress by Representative 
Herbert Parsons of New York and Sena- | 
tor Frank P. Flint of California. There 
is said to be no chance of considering the 
postal savings banks bill at this session, 
but provision must be made for the 1910 
census, and a bill has been drawn meet- 
ing at least in part the objections to turn- 
ing the appointment of enumerators over 
to congressional spoilsmen without civil 
service protection. 

For the benefit of new members of 
Congress and of others who may not 
have followed discussion of the proposed 
children’s bureau, it will not be amiss to 
repeat the reasons for establishing this 
new agency, admirably summarized by 
Ilorence Kelley : 

“We want the federal children’s bureau 
to furnish trustworthy current data in | 
answer to the following questions, among _ 
others: i 

‘tr. Blind Children. How many blind | 
children are there in the United States? 
Where are they? What provision for 
their education is made? How many of 
them are receiving training for self-sup- 
port? What are the causes of their blind- 
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ness? What steps.are taken to prevent 
blindness? 

“2. Subnormal. How many mentally 
subnormal children are there in the 
United States including idiots, imbeciles 
and children sufficiently self-directing to 
profit by special classes in school? Where 
are these children? What provision is 
made for their education? What does it 
cost? How many of them are receiving 
training for self-support? 

“3. Fatherless Children. How many 
fatherless children are there in the Unit- 
ed States? Of these, how many fathers 
are dead? How many are illegitimate? 
How many are deserters? In cases in 
which the father is dead, what killed him? 
It should be known how much orphanage 
_ is due to tuberculosis, how much to in- 
dustrial accidents, etc. Such knowledge 
is needful for the removal of preventable 
causes of orphanage. 

“4. Illiteracy. We now know some- 
thing about juvenile illiteracy once in ten 
years. This subject should be followed 
up every year. It is not a matter of 
immigrant children, but of a permanent, 
sodden failure of the republic to educate 
-a half million children of native English- 
speaking citizens. Current details are 
now unattainable. 

“s. Crimes against Children. Experi- 
ence in Chicago under the only effective 
law on this subject in this country, indi- 
cates that grave crimes against children 
are far more common than is generally 
known. There is no official source of 
wider information upon which other 
states may base improved legislation or 
administration. 

“6, Child Labor. How many children 
are working under ground in mines? 
How many at the mine’s mouth? Where 
are these children? What are the mine 
labor laws applicable to children? We 
need a complete annual directory of state 
officials whose duty it is to enforce child 
labor-laws. This for the purpose of 
stimulating to imitation those states which 
have no such officials, as well as for 
arousing public interest in the work of 
the existing officials. 

“7, Juvenile .Courts. We need cur- 
rent information as to juvenile courts, 
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and they need to be standardized. For 
instance, no juvenile court keeps a record 
of the various occupations pursued by 
the child before its appearance in court 
beyond (in some cases) the actual occu- 
pation at the time of the offense commit- 
ted. Certain occupations are known to 
be demoralizing to children but the sta- 
tistics which would prove this are not 
now kept. It is reasonable to hope that 
persistent, recurrent enquiries from the 
federal children’s bureau may induce lo- . 
cal authorities to keep their records in 
such form as to make them valuable both 
to the children concerned and to children 
in parts of the country which have no 
similar institutions. 

“8. Efficient Truancy Service. There 
is no accepted standard of truancy work. 
In some places truant officers report 
daily, in others weekly, in some monthly, 
in others, never. Some truant officers 
do no work whatever in return for their 
salaries. There should be some stand- 
ard of efficiency for work of this sort, 
but first we need to know the facts. 

“9g. Registration of Births and Deaths. 
Finally, and by far the most important. 
We do not know how many children are 
born each year or how many die, or why 
they die. We need statistics of nativity 
and mortality of children. What Dr. Go- 
ler has done for Rochester should be 
made known to all the health authorities 
in the United States, and the success or 
failure of the others in reaching his 
standards should be published with cease- 
less reiteration.” 


THE GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD HOLD THE CLUES 


Mary Willcox Glenn has put the argu- 
ment in different form: 

“She was a very small girl, not yet 
seven years old, but she had listened with 
delight to the reading of a child’s version 
of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur 
and to Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. ‘I 
know,’ she said one day, ‘the difference 
between a good knight and a hero. A 
good knight if he goes to kill a bad 
knight will stop on the way to kill any 
bad knight he comes across, but a hero 
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if he goes to kill a monster, will not stop 
until he gets to him.’ And then she add- 
ed meditatively, “Theseus! I think that’s 
a lovely name.’ ° 
“Perhaps there is an analogy, between 
the little girl’s naive criticism and the 
methods adopted by opposing groups of 
social workers. There is a definite goal, 
however, towards which all those who 
stand back of the federal children’s bu- 
reau are making. They have in mind 
that the child is a member of a family, 
the clue they wish to hold to in the laby- 
rinth of effort is ascertained fact, the 
definite goal is the overcoming of the 
stubborn, many-sided destroyer of child 
life. They claim that the collecting of 
facts, the holding of them, the dissemi- 
nating of them, is a national task. The 
government should hold the clues. 
“The recognition of the child as a 
member of a family and the holding to 
that conviction as an essential means to 


the end of protecting the child until it. 


reaches years of discretion is the task 
to be undertaken by each socially minded 
member of the community acting in con- 
cert with other private individuals. The 
individual, a group of individuals, ap- 
proaches the problem from the angle of 
the agency for placing-out or for ad- 
vancing physical welfare, of the juvenile 
court or the child labor committee, of 
the institution for the care of defectives 
or the playground center, but he holds 
the clues offered by the central collab- 
orating bureau. Thus fortified to take 
effective action, thus guarded against un- 
intelligent attacks upon side issues, there 
may be made a concerted advance on the 
disintegrating forces which threaten fam- 
ily life. Conservation of the nation’s real 
life depends on a broad program. A pro- 
gram which shall favorably affect poster- 
ity calls for a sound basis of ascertained 
fact.” 


CONGREGATE AND 
COTTAGE INSTITUTIONS 


Charles D. Hilles, superintendent of 
the New York Juvenile Asylum, recent- 
ly chosen assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury, writes: 

“T suggest that the proposed depart- 
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ment investigate impartially the results. 
of work for children in congregate and 
cottage institutions and report as to the 
relative merits of the two systems; that 
it test the results of placing-out and com- 
pare them with the results obtained in 
institutions; and that it submit these re- 
ports to the public so that the public may 
have disinterested, expert testimony on 
the subject about which there is much 
difference of opinion. The National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
has undertaken in years past to study 
this subject, but the advocates of the 
various systems are as far apart as they 
have ever been. It too frequently hap- 
pens that the advocates are not alto- 
gether fair-minded or are not in a ju- 
dicial frame of mind at the time they 
present their cases. Some years ago an 
English commissiom was appointed with 
power to investigate and compare the 
work done in the United Kingdom by 
all children’s agencies. The investiga- 
tion was conducted with eminent fairness 
and the finding, together with the minor- 
ity report, had a very great influence 
in determining the character of the in- 
stitutions established subsequent to the 
publication of the report. 

“A very large amount of money is an- 
nually spent in building institutions and 
in maintaining societies that have to do 
with training and placing children. If 
the government should undertake a con- 
structive policy, it would be well to plan 
a model orphanage and a model juven- 
ile reformatory. The government will 
furnish plans and specifications of a 
model dairy on application; why not 
plans of the model institution if the goy- 
ernment is to become involved in the 
problem of child rescue?” 

Hastings H. Hart, in charge of the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s study of child 
placing, says: 

“The proposed federal children’s bu- 
reau will offer opportunity for most im- 
portant work in behalf of neglected child- 
hood. For example, a thorough inquiry 
into the subject of infant mortality, its 
causes and the question what protective 
means have been found efficient would 
not only save the lives of thousands of 
children who are now sacrificed through 
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ficient to survive the ordeals of neglect, 
bad feeding or abuse have their health 
permanently undermined and go through 
life handicapped. At present there are 
no reliable statistics available on this sub- 
ject. 

“Some question has been raised as to 
the necessity for so large an appropria- 
tion as fifty thousand dollars yearly for 
the proposed bureau. The writer had 
fifteen years’ experience as a statistician 
and has been engaged on a study of a 
single branch of work for dependent 
children for nearly a year. Eight thou- 
sand dollars has already been expended 
in this inquiry and the work is not yet 
completed. Thorough study of this kind 
requires much labor by efficient people. 
The amount proposed can be economical- 
ly expended and is as little as ought to 
be appropriated for an undertaking of 
such magnitude and importance.” 


SCHOOL, HYGIENE: IN 
~ BOSTON 


Reviewed by LEONARD P. AYRES 


A little more than one year ago the 
school committee of Boston voted to cre- 
ate a Department of School Hygiene, the 
first of its kind to be instituted in this 
country, if not in the world. The activi- 
ties of this unique department, as defined 
by the committee, are large and varied, 
and the duties as well as the powers of 
its director great and exacting. The de- 
partment controls medical inspection, ex- 
cept that under the control of the Board 
of Health; school nursing, physical train- 
ing, military drill, athletics, sports, games 
and play,—in short, every activity of the 
educational authorities,—affect the physi- 
cal welfare of pupils and teachers. 

To administer the multiple activities of 
the complex organization thus created 
and to harmonize and systematize its di- 
verse component parts was a task calling 
for abilities of a high order. It was a 
man’s job, and the school committee was 
wise enough and farsighted enough to 
select Dr. Thomas F. Harrington to fill 
the position of director. Dr. Harring- 
ton’s first annual report has just ap- 
peared as a reprint from the report of 
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the superintendent of schools for 1908. 
It is issued as a paper covered book of 
eighty pages. 

After briefly reviewing the history of 
the hygiene movement in the Boston 
schools, Dr. Harrington deals with the 
subject of physical training. He takes 
up the problem of “systems” of gymnas- 
tics and tells of the interesting experi- 
ment which has been tried during the past 
year of lengthening the recess of the af- 
ternoon session in one hundred rooms of 
grades I, II and III, and devoting the 
last hour of the afternoon to games and 
manual training rather than to the reg- 
ular schedule. Posture, gymnastics and 
physical training in the grammar grades, 
high schools and in the Normal School, 
as well as school athletics and play- 
grounds, are taken up in turn and dis- 
cussed lucidly and interestingly, but at 
too great length to be adequately review- 
ed here. In this latter connection, how- 
ever, One interesting and important canon 
of administration is stated as embodying 
the lessons of experience. It is that “the 
school committee is not the proper de- 
partment to regulate the use and dispo- 
sition of the large playgrounds so often 
demanded by the public for public gath- 
erings and celebrations; neither is it prac- 
tical for the school committee to under- 
take the conduct of open air gymnasia 
which the apparatus equipment now on 
these grounds calls for. I would rec- 
ommend, therefore, that the school com- 
mittee limit its partnership on park play- 
grounds to the educational aspect of 
teaching athletics, games, sports, and 
play to school children, leaving to the 
Park Department the entire physical care 
of the grounds, gymnasia apparatus, 
buildings and walks, as well as the own- 
ership of the same.” 

The report then proceeds to the con- 
sideration of such topics as sanitation, 
light, air moistening, seating and medical 
inspection. Under this last heading spe- 
cial attention is given to the tests of sight 
and hearing conducted during the year. 
In all 82,255 children were examined, a 
slightly smaller number than in 1907. 
The results were noticeably more favor- 
able. In 1907, 32 per cent of the pupils 
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were found to be suffering from defec- 
tive eyesight. In 1908 this percentage 
had sunk to 23. In the former 
year those suffering from defective hear- 
ing were 8.1 per cent. During the cur- 
rent year these were 7.6 per cent. If 
these reductions are the result of reme- 
dial measures taken as a consequence of 
last year’s tests, no more convincing 
proof of the utility of such examinations 
could be desired. 

The work of the school nurses is dealt 
with appreciatively, and five pages of sta- 
tistics are devoted to showing in detail 
what they have accomplished. 

Some fourteen pages are devoted to a 
special report on playgrounds, which con- 
tains suggestions to teachers, descrip- 
tions of games and outlines of schedules 
which should prove useful and suggestive 
to playground workers. The need for 
adequate supervision of playground play 
is recognized throughout. 

Following this special report is an un- 
usual feature: viz., a list of the books 
and magazine articles on playgrounds, va- 
cation schools and school gardens found 
in the Boston Public Library. This com- 
prises nearly a hundred titles. 

The closing pages are devoted to a spe- 
cial report explaining in detail the rela- 
tions between the Board of Health and 
the educational authorities in matters per- 
taining to medical inspection. Some 
space is also given to a report on setting 
up drill for high schools. 

In a report of this size and scope and 
one dealing with a work so new, it is not 
perhaps surprising that some weak spot 
should exist. In this case it is the sta- 
tistics of medical inspection which are 
not on the same par of excellence as the 
rest of the document. In this the report 
is in nowise unique, for it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that the reports of most 
American systems of medical inspection 
are far from happy in their attempts to 
reduce their facts to figures. In the case 
in question (page 40) the per cent of 
children having normal sight is given as 
7.6. Probably this should have been 76 
per cent. Again, the proportion of par- 
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ents or guardians notified is given as 22 
per cent. Obviously this is a relatively 
non-significant datum. What we want to 
know is what per cent of the parents of 
children having defective sight or hear- 
ing were notified. The figures should 
have been 80 per cent, not 22 per cent. 

Again, five pages (43 to 47) are devoted 
to a tabular statement of the work of the 
school nurses. At the end is found a 

“summary,” but instead of summarizing 
the information given in the preceding 
pages it adds together all excluded pu- 

pils, the number referred to family physi- 
cians, the number cured,—thus counting 
all these cured children twice; the num- 

ber referred to hospitals, the number 
cured,—again adding the cured children 
twice; the visits to homes, the dressings 

and other irrelevant and unlike units, and 
gets the imposing total of 140,346. Just 
what this total is it would be hard indeed 
to say. Moreover, to the sins of omis- 

sion and commission mentioned are add- 

ed at least three errors in addition, which 
appear on a mere inspection. Perhaps 
more may be lurking in the columns to 
be discovered by a closer examination. It 
is a pity that careless work and thought- 
less arrangement on the part of a clerk 
should have so marred this otherwise ad- 
mirable report, and it is to be hoped that 
some practical statistician will soon con- 
fer a greatly needed blessing on the 
medical inspection movement by devel- 
oping for it a rational system of statis- 
tics. 

Dr. Harrington’s report is notable in 
that it is the first administrative docu- 
ment of its kind. It is both a sign and 
a result of the wave of interest in all 
that pertains to the physical welfare of 
children that is now sweeping over the 
civilized world. Communities are begin- 
ning to see the matter in a new light. 
They are asking themselves, not whether 
they can afford to take steps to safeguard 
in the schools the welfare of their chil- 
dren, but, rather, whether they can afford 
not to take such steps. The report shows 
how one community has decided to an- 
swer this question. 


WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


JOHN R. COMMONS 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


The remarkable opportunity offered by 
workingmen’s accident insurance legis- 
lation of bringing hostile employers and 
unions together when both are honestly 
guided, is strikingly shown in Minnesota. 
Just as remarkable is the effort of cheap 
machine politics to keep them separated, 
also shown in that state. 

The Minnesota Employers’ Associa- 
tion has for several years conducted a 
vigorous and largely successful attack on 
the unions. The State Federation of La- 
bor has stoutly defended itself and has 
aggressively moved for protective legisla- 
tion. Recently the executive committees 
of the two bodies met in the office of the 
newly appointed labor commissioner, Mr. 
McEwen, himself the former secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor. They 
were accompanied by a similar committee 
of the State Bar Association, at whose 
recent annual convention the subject of 
workmen’s insurance versus employers’ 
liability had been ably presented. The 
two interested committees joined together 
in the following petition to the governor 
and Legislature—a petition which is truly 
a notable document in the progress of 
this most fundamental and far-reaching 
legislation affecting the rights of capital 
and labor. 


The undersigned representing respectively 
the Minnesota Employers’ Association and 
the various labor organizations as shown by 
their signatures hereto respectfully petition 
your excellency to suggest in proper form 
to the Legislature of Minnesota now in ses- 
sion the passage of laws to the following 
effect: 

1. An act appointing a non-partisan com- 
mission of three members, one of whom shall 
be a representative of employers, another of 
whom shall be a representative of employes, 
and a third a neutral and studious member, 
empowering them at the expense of the state 
to. thoroughly investigate the propriety of 
transforming the present system of compen- 
sation to employes from the basis of negli- 
gence to that of a risk of the industry, and 
to report to the governor before the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature a plan for such 
change, if possible, consistent with our con- 
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stitutional systems, and equitable as between 
the employer, the employe, and the state. 

2. An act requiring all employers, and em- 
ployes, too. (in so far as possible), and all 
policemen and firemen, and hospitals and 
doctors, rendering relief to the injured or 
deceased, to report the natures and the 
causes of the accidents with reasonable de- 
tails, including wages, through proper chan- 
nels to enable the statistics to be gotten by 
the Labor Department of this state, and the 
accidents classified according to the various 
industries to get a proper basis from which 
the commission may determine, and include, 
an equitable system in its report. 

Our reasons for this petition are, briefly 
stated: 

1. That there are a great many thousand 
accidents in this state, the exact number of 
which, and the classified reasons therefor, 
cannot from any data now made be obtained; 
there were in 1907, 92,178 either killed or 
injured throughout the United States in the 
course of their employment on 229,951 miles 
of single track railroads, or about one for 
each two and one-half miles of road ope- 
rated. The general list in all industries is 
many times as great. This single year killed 
and crippled about five and one-half times as 
many in the peaceful occupation of railroad- 
ing as were killed and injured upon the 
Union side in the hostile occupation of war 
at the battle of Gettysburg. There is every 
reason to believe that Minnesota has had at 
least her proportion of these accidents, and 
the information should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the commission. 

2. We are convinced that a majority of 
the accidents that now happen in the course 
of employment occur by reason of the dan- 
gers incident to the employments, and with- 
out fault upon the part of either the em- 
ployer or the employe; this under our pres- 
ent system, prevents any recovery by the 
employe for his injuries in a majority of 
the cases if he prosecutes his claim from an 
honest standpoint, and he ought not to be 
tempted to prosecute it from any other 
standpoint. 

8. The employe essentially is forced to 
bear the pain, physical suffering and priva- 
tions incident to all such physical injuries, 
and at the present time he is required to 
assume also the financial risk incident to 
such accidents. 

4. The injured is not certain that he can 
recover when he is injured; he must give 
from one-quarter to one-half of what he does 
recover, if at all, to pay for the expenses 
and fees of his litigation necessarily taken 
upon a contingent basis, as a general thing. 
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5. A very small percentage of the amount 
which the employer now pays to secure him- 
self against accidents actually goes to com- 
pensate the man who is actually injured, and 
this goes in such uneven proportions, and 
jn such times and amounts as to render 
very little aid to the injured and those de- 
pendent upon him at the times and under 
the circumstances when most needed. 

6. The economic loss between what it 
costs the employer and that which the em- 
ploye receives is altogether too great to be 
consistent with even reasonable business ex- 
penses or methods. 

7. To the employer the question of 
whether there is a liability for an accident 
cannot be definitely answered; when there 
is a liability the amount of recovery that can 
be had is destructively uncertain; great fin- 
ancial risks and expenses must be taken by 
the employer in the way of insurance, coun- 
sel fees and otherwise; he is badly burden- 
ed, yet not secure. With him an accident 
means a lawsuit which often cannot be 
fairly settled and which he must fight, al- 
though it hurts his conscience, creates bad 
mutual feelings, and is a mere gamble as to 
results. 

8. The cases that are tried are often. mat- 
ters of speculation as to whether they come 
within the rules of law allowing them to be 
submitted to juries, and verdicts are seldom 
alike on the same facts; the line of law is 
often so closely drawn that the courts must 
almost guess at the right of recovery or de- 
fense. 

9. The slight change of the situation of 
parties or objects, or the failure to give or 
the giving of verbal directions are so easily 
forgotten and changed, and are so often con- 
trolling that great temptation to use uncon- 
scionable methods both by the prosecution 
and defense, results from the uncertainties 
of accidents to the unfortunates. 

10. Accidents now generally mean law- 
suits; such lawsuits mean speculation; such 
speculation means hostility, if not disrup- 
tion between employer and employe; it 
leaves both parties in such constant fear and 
apprehension that their mutual interests 
cannot be best preserved and furthered. 

11. The public is put to great expense in 
the administration of its courts, its hos- 
pitals, its charitable institutions, and the in- 
dividual citizens are greatly harassed by pri- 
vate charity as a result. The foreigner is 
invited and comes with his labor; there is 
little mutual acquaintance or knowledge be- 
tween him and the employer; the employer’s 
duties must be delegated; their relations 
are not always friendly; and an injury oc- 
curs; insurance is carried; speculative 
agents acquire a lien upon the injured’s 
cause of action; they may not be willing to 
settle at a fair compensation, and if they do, 
‘take a large portion of the funds; the in- 
surance company steps in and removes the 
humanitarian features and the feelings one 
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degree further; its sub-agents are anxious 
to make records irrespective of the merits; 
it is a business proposition from both sides 
from which both are willing to sacrifice feel- 
ing, sympathy and necessity for the sake 
of a speculative lawsuit, which in any event 
is essentially destructive of the mutual feel- 
ing between the employer and the employe, 
and hazardous in its financial consequences 
to both. 

12. None can study the question fairly, 
honestly and intelligently without being im- 
pressed with this simple fact that the pres- 
ent system is altogether wrong and unsatis- 
factory in that it has an entirely wrong 
basis to meet the present conditions. 

13. Twenty-two foreign countries, consist- 
ing of the following: Austria, Belgium, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Cape of Good Hope, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Queensland, 
Russia, South Australia, Spain, Sweden and 
Western Australia, have adopted systems 
more or less in conformity with the idea of 
changing the basis from that of negligence 
or fault to that of rightful compensation or 
insurable risk as an incident of the business 
as is a fire insurance risk. 

14. The government of the United States 
has attempted legislation looking toward 
this end in providing compensation for in- 
juries received upon the Isthmian Canal, in 
legislating with respect to interstate com- 
merce, and there are now, we understand, 
two bills before Congress attempting to work 
out some such system as we suggest. 

15. A commission was appointed in the 
state of Illinois in the year 1905 to prepare 
and report a proper bill to the governor 
of that state, and upon careful investigation 
reported two forms of bills, neither of which, 
as we are informed, has yet passed. A sim- 
ilar bill was drafted in New York, but has 
not passed. Massachusetts has had a com- 
mission to investigate this among other labor 
questions in recent years, and various other 
states, notably Wisconsin, have been gath- 
ering information looking toward the same 
end. 

16. The president of the United States, as 
well as the labor commissioner at Washing- 
ton, has called the attention of Congress to 
the fact that the federal and state govern- 
ments of America are notably behind the 
remainder of the civilized world upon this 
question, and that it is a matter of humili- 
ation in international conferences so far dS 
the federal government is concerned. 

We have been trying for some time to as- 
certain, as have others in this state, notably 
the State Bar Association, what would be 
proper legislation to meet the demands of 
this situation, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that our interests are to a large meas- 
ure mutual as are the interests of the public. 

We believe that legislation along the lines 


.that would change the basis of recovery from 
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that of fault (which essentially accuses a 
man’s good faith, or his ability), to that of 
shifting the financial risk as a certainty upon 
the employer, like other expenses of the 
business, and relieving him of the hazardous 
uncertainties and expenses incident to pres- 
ent methods of defense, would leave both 
parties and the state in reasonably satisfac- 
tory condition without imposing upon the 
employer that degree of taxation which 
would either tend to drive industries from, 
or keep them out of, this state as a result. 

We are satisfied, too, that this is a subject 
of such importance and complexity that no 
better service could be done to the state 
than to give to it a reasonable means of in- 
vestigation and a competent commission to 
make that investigation. 

We, therefore, recommend that in some 
appropriate way you may see fit to transmit 
a request to the Legislature for the bills 
above indicated, that the state may know 
after the study necessary upon a subject of 
this importance, what legislation should be 
enacted to meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. 


Among the signers of the petition are 
the commissioner of labor and represen- 
tatives of these organizations: 


Minnesota Employers’ Association, Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, State Federation of La- 
bor, Millers’ National Union, Minnesota State 
Blue Label League, Local No. 36, Interna- 
tional Stationary Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, St. Paul 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Labor Assem- 
bly, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January 21, 1909. 
Minutes of Meeting Held in Employers’ and 
Employes’ Compensation Legislation: 

After signing a memorial to the governor, 
it was moved, seconded and carried: 

That it is the mutual understanding of 
all of the parties signing the said memorial 
that they will each use their influence to 
carry the same out in good faith and to un- 
dertake no legislation upon the subject ex- 
cept along the lines indicated until a fair 
opportunity to construct such legislation is 
made, and that any substantial breach of 
this understanding by either of the interest- 
ed parties may be treated by the other as 
relieving them from further support of this 

W. E. McEwen, 


theory. 
(Signed) 
Commissioner of Labor. 
MINNESOTA EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
George M. Gillette, President. 


The foregoing petition, which should 
have been welcomed by the Legislature 
as the most auspicious movement which 
any body of lawmakers could be called 
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upon to assist, was received with cheap 
hostility. The republican leaders declared 
that under no circumstances would they 
permit a commission to be appointed by 
a democratic governor who might thereby 
get political capital for the presidency. 
Their petty action is really destined to 
give the governor what they dread. In- 
stead of joining in with employers and 
unions to prepare a careful piece of legis- 
lation, they appointed a special committee 
which on March 8 brought in an “organ- 
ization” measure to be “jammed” through 
at this session. This bill, “H. F. No. 
810,” declares certain occupations to be 
hazardous, but omits so many that are 
equally or more hazardous than those 
mentioned, that the courts would prob- 
ably declare the law unconstitutional. 

The bill seems to offer some advan- 
tages to some workmen over existing law, 
but the existing law in Minnesota is com- 
ing to be so liberally interpreted by 
courts and juries in depriving employers 
of the defenses which they have hitherto 
relied on, that the bill is actually worse 
for the workmen than the existing law 
as now interpreted. 

Consequently the bill holds out a false 
hope to wage earners and simply delays 
the framing of a scientific measure that 
will permanently improve the wage 
earner’s position and stand up under a 
review by the courts. 

The bill would require the employer 
to carry two policies, one to protect him- 
self under the existing law which is only 
conditionally repealed, and one to protect 
him under this law. 

The bill violates the fundamental con- 
dition of any reform worth while—it does 
not do away with litigation—it rather 
increases it. The only people to get ad- 
vantage from the bill will be the small _ 
fraction of the legal profession which 
gives most of its time to this class of liti- 
gation. It puts all other classes, whether 
workmen, employers or liability com- 
panies, in a position actually worse than 
the present. 

The bill carries a curious schedule of 
payments in lump sum as fixed compensa- 
tion for various kinds of injury through 
accident—these are drawn up without re- 
gard to the earning capacity before and 
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after the accident. Experience shows 
that the payment of a lump sum is an 
actual injury to most workmen and their 
families. A true scheme would offer a 
substitute for the loss of wages, and this 
means weekly payments just as wages are 
paid. The injured workman and his fam- 
ily should not suddenly be converted into 
small capitalists, with the certainty of 
losing their capital and then coming back 
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upon the philanthropic employer, or upon 
society, or upon charitable associations 
for relief from poverty. The lump-sum 
payment benefits only the lawyer. 

The bill is evidently drawn as a par- 
tisan makeshift without investigation of 
the facts or the constitution, and its pre- 
sentation by a republican Legislature is an 
actual insult, as it is intended to be, to 
the employers and unions of the state. 


TUBERCULOSIS INFIRMARY OF THE 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 


- WALTER SANDS MILLS, M. D. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMITTEE 


The Metropolitan Hospital in New 
York is the largest institution for the 
care of-tuberculosis cases in the world. 
At the present there are more than 800 
patients in the wards. With the excep- 
tion of a special tuberculosis hospital 
established in the city of Cleveland in 
1897, the infirmary is the oldest munic- 
ipal hospital for the exclusive care of 
such cases in the United States. 

Since the infirmary was opened on 
January 31, 1902, up to the present, 
nearly 18,000 patients have been ad- 
mitted, about eighty-two per cent of them 
men, and about eighteen per cent of them 
women. In 1907, with the permission of 
Commissioner of Charities Robert W. 
Hebberd, a children’s ward was estab- 
lished at the infirmary. At present there 
are accommodations for less than twenty 
children. but when the new buildings now 
in course of construction are completed it 
is hoped to make this division a special 
feature. The results obtained with these 
few children lead those in charge to be- 
lieve that as good results can be obtained 
at Blackwell’s Island as can be obtained 
at the seaside with the same class of 
cases. 

The tuberculosis infirmary is a public 
charity supported by the city. The 
patients received are of the poorest, fi- 
nancially and physically. They are drawn 
from the needy and the outcast. Some 


1 Condensed from an addre-s delivered before the 
Monday Club of New York. 


have seen better days, but have failed in 
the struggle of life and have become sick 
and diseased. Others have been hard 
working laboring men and women who 
have become worn-out and broken-down 
physically. Still others, a small minority, 
are tramps and outcasts of both sexes, 
the flotsam and jetsam of a great city. 
But all belong to the great brotherhood 
of man and should be so treated. I have 
occasionally had to reprove an over-zeal- 
ous young interne because he seemed to 
forget that his hospital patient was any- 
thing more than an interesting study; 
and, if I may be pardoned for mention- 
ing it, it has sometimes seemed to me as 
though occasionally an over-zealous so- 
cial worker looked on the same class of 
patient as a sociological curiosity, rather 
than as a fellow human being. 

I have said that our patients are of the 
poorest, physically. This is true of the 
majority of them, for added to the 
results of hardship, deprivation and dis- 
sipation, we have the results of tubercu- 
losis. Patients in all stages of the 
disease are received, none is turned 
away. About a third of our patients are 
bed patients, literally sick unto death. 
Those who have seen the exhibit of the 
tuberculosis infirmary at the exhibit of 
the international congress may have no- 
ticed that the charts show that the death 
rate at the infirmary is 29.9 per cent. 
They do not show, what is a fact, that 
hulf of those patients who have died 
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have died in less than thirty days after 
entering the institution. No words of 
mine can give a more graphic idea of the 
stage of the disease at. which many of 
the cases enter, for tuberculosis lasts 
many months; it does not often kill in 
less than one year, more often it takes 
two to run its course. 

A minority of the patients are of a 
more promising character, but even these 
do not permit those in charge to do all 
that can be done because they will not 
stay long enough. I was asked a day or 
two ago what became of the 10,589 
patients discharged up to July 1. A few 
were cured. The vast majority left at 
their own request; some because they 
felt well enough to return to work, some 
to go to other institutions, some to in- 
dulge in their pet dissipations, some be- 
cause they were homesick and wished to 
go home. Although the infirmary is on 
Blackwell’s Island, it is not a prison, it 
is a hospital, and patients cannot be kept 
against their wills. Sometimes they can 
be persuaded to stay when it is best for 
them, but not always. 

New York is a cosmopolitan city. Ac- 
cording to the last census only 23 per 
cent of its total population were born 
in the United States. Of the patients at 
the infirmary 42.8 per cent were born 
in the United States. Probably the ma- 
jority of these were born of foreign 
parents, although the parentage has not 
been tabulated. At any rate, the propor- 
tion of native born patients is nearly 
twice as great as the proportion of native 
born population. The Irish born form 
20.5 per cent of the total population, 21.9 
per cent of the patients. This is only a 
slight excess. The German born form 
22.8 per cent of the total population and 
but 8.8 per cent of the patients. This is 
a very good showing, a little more than a 
third of what might be expected. Asa 
nation the Germans are not especially 
immune to tuberculosis, and I can only 
explain the descrepancy by supposing 
that the German immigrant is of a better 
class than the other nationalities. The 


Russians, practically all Hebrews, form 


7.3 per cent of the total population, and 
7.5 per cent of the patients. In Phila- 
delphia the Hebrew population is about 


7 per cent of the total population, and 
at the Phipps Institute there they form 
16 per cent of the patients. These fig- 
ures show that the Jew is not any more 
immune to tuberculosis than other peo- 
ples, notwithstanding claims made to the 
contrary. 

In New York 6.4 per cent of the total 
population are natives of Italy, at the 
infirmary 6.6 per cent of the patients. 
An Italian physician stated at the Wash- 
ington meeting that although tubercu- 
losis was extremely prevalent among the 
Italian population of New York, the 
victims would not seek institutional 
treatment. These figures show that many 
of them do seek it. Natives of Aus- 
tria form 3.3 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, they form only 2.7 per cent of 
the infirmary patients. This is another 
good showing. Natives of England form 
4.5 per cent of the total population, and 
but 2.5 per cent of the infirmary patients. 
Next to the Germans, this is the best 
showing made by any nationality. Be- 
sides these seven nationalities, thirty 
others, too few for special comment, 
were represented at the infirmary, from 
every part of the world. 

Other statistics of interest are the 
ages. Of 9,903 patients of both sexes 
so tabulated, 2,222, or 22.4 per cent were 
from 21 to 30 years of age; 2,513, or 
25.4 per cent were from 31 to 40 years 
of age; 2,027, or 20.5 per cent were from 
41 to 50 years of age. To put it an- 
other way, 6,762, or 68.3 per cent, were 
between the ages of 21 and 50 years. In 
the women’s wards, which are under my 
immediate supervision, of 600 patients, 
494, or a trifle more than 82 per cent, 
were between the ages of 16 and 45 
years, the child bearing period. These 
figures are eloquent as to the ravages of 
tuberculosis in the most active and useful 
part of human life. 

Of the one hundred and thirty re- 
corded occupations of our patients, the 
laborers headed the list. There were 
2,131 of them; second on the list were 
949 domestic servants; then came 433 
drivers; 307 hotel helpers; 294 waiters; 
264 tailors; 195 sewing machine oper- 
ators; 194 clerks; 191 cooks; 139 
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safeguard against tuberculosis. This | 
can only be attained and maintained by 
right living and right thinking, for peace © 


porters; 125 peddlers; 115 carpenters. 
Most of these occupations permitted of 
unskilled labor, other than that time does 


not permit of detailed discussion. 

The seed side of the tuberculosis ques- 
tion has been iterated and reiterated. I 
wish to emphasize the soil side. Those 
who’ have ever been on a farm know that 
a proper soil is quite as essential as good 
seed if you wish to raise a good crop. 
So it is with tuberculosis, if the soil is 
not fitted for it the germ will not thrive. 
Even after the germ is planted and has 
begun to propagate, it may be thrown 
off if the soil is made uncongenial to it. 
A good healthy physique is the best 
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of mind is as necessary to good health © 
as in any other hygienic measure. al 
The three basic factors in the treat-— 
ment of tuberculosis are rest, fresh air, — 
and good food. Added to this is the ju- 
dicious use of proper medicines, for I do 
not believe that the majority of cases of 
tuberculosis will get well without some 
medication. Medicines, however, will — 
not cure without rest, fresh air, and good 
food. All are utilized at the tuberculosis 
infirmary. The fresh air is abundant, 
the location all that could be desired. : 


A SOCIAL WORKER 


ELISABETH GILMAN 


BALTIMORE 


A certain district board of the Char- 
ity Organization Society had great dif- 
ficulty last winter in dealing with the 
C’s, an Italian family in the near neigh- 
borhood. The father sold fruit, the 
mother did sewing, but the family was 
wretchedly lodged, clothed and fed. The 
children were kept away from school to 
do sewing illegally at home, being below 
the age and attainments required by the 
child labor law. Of course the district 
board took the right attitude: the family 
should be visited by someone speaking 
Italian, its compatriots’ interest should 
be enlisted, the school authorities noti- 
fied of the children’s absence. All this 
being done, new complications arose: 
the father, who had $300 saved in the 
bank, refused to do more than pay the 
rent because his wife was saving money 
to bring her mother from Italy, which 
was contrary to his wish. The school 
superintendent did indeed insist that the 
younger children should attend school, 
but allowed the elder girl to work at 
' home, taking the mother’s word that she 
was sixteen years old and therefore be- 
yond the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance. This the board ascertained 
from the child’s godmother was false, 
but months passed and it seemed impos- 
sible to obtain through the proper au- 


thorities, the birth certificate from the 
little town in Sicily, whence the family 
came. Another difficulty was that the 
Sicilian dialect differed so much from 
Italian, that it was almost impossible to 
get into touch with the C’s. So the 
winter wore on and the board felt dis- 
couraged that the family could not be 
brought into regular Charity Organiza- 
tion Society line. 

These details and discouragements 
are given not because they were un- 
usual, but because a member of the 
board went at the end of the winter to 
Naples, and there the C’s point of view 
dawned upon her. Had she gone to 
their native town in Sicily, she would 
doubtless have understood even more. 
Even in Naples, the largest city of pros- 
perous, united Italy, she found how lit- 
tle the good laws of the nation could 
be enforced, for the precedents of cen- 
turies and the influence alas! of the more 
ignorant of the clergy encourage beg- 
gary and discourage education. The 
great poverty in southern Italy, due to 
small wages and a high protective tariff 
on some of the necessities of life, make 
it difficult if not impossible for parents 
to provide sufficient food and clothing 
for their children, so that they may be 
sent to school. The remembrance of 
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this economic factor must still be viv- 
idly in their minds, when they make 
every effort to save money in America, 
Though good education is provided in 
Italy and is supposed to be compulsory 
until children are twelve years old, you 
may find many children eight and ten 
years old at work. As to their lodg- 
ings, it seems to be most common for 
a whole family to work, eat and sleep 
in one ground floor room, with no ven- 
tilation, except the front door, which 
fortunately can usually be kept open in 
that climate. In the country the condi- 
tions are often even worse, a dreadful 
little hut or cave will shelter a whole 
family, and if there is enough polenta 
or macaroni, nobody seems to complain 
of other needs. The women expect to 
do their share of the day’s work, and it 
is often a very strenuous part. At 
Capri, for instance, the women are the 
porters who carry the trunks up from 
the landing stage. Is it therefore sur- 
prising that when the C’s and their fel- 
low country people emigrate to the 
“land of liberty” they should expect to 
find at least an equal freedom to live 
as they please, to work as they please? 
They find it very pleasant in the new 
country, if an order of groceries is giv- 
en them, but they cannot understand 
why the names and ages of the children 
should be interesting to the lady who 
gave the order, nor why she should in- 
sist that the eldest daughter must go 
to school and that the father should pro- 
vide better lodging and a more varied 
diet than macaroni. They must feel 
that they have arrived in a land of des- 
potism rather than that of freedom, and 
it behooves charity-workers to deal 
very patiently with their prejudices and 
preconceptions, and not to expect re- 
sults too quickly from these ignorant 
peasants, in a strange land, hearing but 
not understanding a strange tongue. 
Within the last few years progress- 
ive, intelligent social work has been be- 
gun in Italy by the state and by volun- 
tary associations, and to a degree by 
some of the religious foundations. The 
Socialist party is extremely strong in 
Italy, and doubtless the more conserva- 
tive people are impelled to study the 
conditions that are constantly brought to 
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public notice. A large volume has just 
been published giving the results of an 
investigation made in Calabria, by some 
Florentine gentlemen. They find the 
conditions there appalling, the peasants 
being almost in a state of slavery, never 
out of debt to their employers, and so 
poor that they gather round the houses 
of the more well-to-do, glad to receive 
the refuse food accorded them. 

In Italy there was much talk, this 
spring, on philanthropic subjects, for in 
May there was held in Rome the first 
National Congress of Italian Women 
with a special section on relief and 
thrift. The pamphlets and reports pub- 
lished by this section are most interest- 
ing, although that on charitable relief 
throughout Italy is incomplete, as the in- 
vestigation was made very quickly and 
many cities failed to answer the letters 
of inquiry. It shows, however, the 
great variety of work being done in the 
sixteen provinces, summarized under 
thirty-three kinds of associations con- 
cerning which there are statistics at 
least since 1880, with another table 
showing six classes of work that have 
only issued reports since that date. It 
may be interesting to note that these 
last six are, climatic colonies, educa- 
tional and recreative meetings, scholar- 
ships, night lodgings and shelters, cheap 
eating-houses, and sanitary lodgings; 
and associations for building houses for 
the poor. 

Among the headings of the thirty- 
three older charities there is perhaps 
only one that does not have its equiva- 
lent in America, that for giving dow 
ries to poor girls. There are in Sicily 
alone, 634 societies for this purpose, 
with an endowment of over fifteen and 
one-half million lires, or $3,100,000, for 
a population of a little over three and 
one-half millions. 

A very careful directory of the char- 
ities in Rome has been prepared, includ- 
ing the laws relative to the subject, by 
the Office of Information and Relief, of 
Rome. This society though not yet five 
years old is doing an excellent work, 
following in general Charity Organiza- 
tion Society lines. A visitor to the 
modest office near the Fountain of 
Trevi, receives a pleasant welcome from 
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the secretary and her assistants, who 
are glad to explain the methods of work. 
Most of the investigation is done by a 
voluntary committee of ladies and gen- 


tlemen who report at a weekly meeting, © 


when decisions are made as to treat- 
ment of cases and often the investiga- 
tor continues a visitor to the family. The 
office is also a bureau of information 
about the many charities of the city and 
it is interesting to know that the church 
societies are beginning to use the office. 
It would seem to the casual visitor that 
the office attempts many kinds of work, 
—an employment bureau, loans, selling 
cast-off clothing (too fine for the poor) 
to actresses and models, etc.—and 
doubtless it will be the desire of the so- 
ciety, when it has a more substantial 
income, to have thoroughly trained 
workers, who will select the best lines 
of work, the most helpful ways of deal- 
ing with the poor, and who will study 
the most up-to-date system of records, 
registration, etc., used in various char- 
ity organization societies. The society 
is of inestimable benefit to the citizens 
of Rome, by whom it should be better 
known and more liberally supported; 
and it is to be hoped that as a result of 
the women’s congress there may be 
started similar offices in all the large 
Italian cities. Milan was the first city 
to have such an office, and Rome, Flor- 
ence and Venice are the only others 
so far in Italy. Another strong desire 
of the congress’s section on relief and 
thrift is to have unity in method of 
classification of charities throughout 
Italy. It would seem a herculean task, 
when we think of the antiquity of many 
of the foundations, but it may not be 
impossible, for young Italy has wonder- 
ful powers of initiative and progress. 

In the report on thrift we find the 
Italian mode of procedure differs radi- 
cally from ours, as it seems to be large- 
ly under governmental control. The 
work is divided under the headings of 
savings banks, Monti di Pieta, which 
are government pawnbroking  estab- 
lishments with a low rate of interest 
and three separate kinds of foundations 
for the encouragement of agriculture by 
loans or gifts, in money or in seed. It 
seems strange indeed that a government 
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that makes so many wise provisions for 
the encouragement of thrift should at 
the same time maintain lotteries, which 
absorb so much of the money of the 
poorer classes. In southern Italy, es- 
pecially, they exercise a strong demoral- 
izing influence among the people. 

A fine work is being done in many 
parts of the kingdom by the Co-opera- 
tive Society of Italian Women Workers, 
and it is interesting that at least two of 
the leaders in this undertaking are 
American women, now residents of 
Italy. The ladies in various parts of 
the kingdom have had the peasants 
taught needlework and they have re- 
vived many old stitches and patterns in 
lace and embroidery. There are many 
local salesrooms and in Rome there is 
a large shop for the work from all parts 
of the country. Some of it is very beau- 
tiful and it all means that women and 
girls are being enabled to earn a living 
wage. 

Rome is the leader in many ways, but 
other cities do their part, certain ones 
with marked individuality. Padua for 
instance has an institute of “sun’s rays” 
for pediatric treatment. In Arezzo the 
system of scholarships extends to send- 
ing a physician to study in Paris. So 
it goes, in some places the work being 
especially for children, in others for the 
suppression of beggary, and in others 
for the encouragement of agriculture. 

In Florence there is much to reward 
study. The great house of industry 
has 900 inmates with four distinct and 
separate divisions, for old men, old wo- 
men, boys, and girls. The younger 
boys attend the public schools and the 
elder ones learn trades in shops in the 
neighborhood. As they become useful 
small wages are paid to them, which are 
put aside until they leave the institution 
and it is interesting to learn that they 
usually remain with the same employers, 
after they are of age and free to choose 
for themselves. The Florentine “eco- 
nomical kitchen,” as it is called, gives 
a comfortable meal for three cents, but 
though it is very popular, it is not self- 
supporting. A fine work has been done 
in Florence for boys and young men 
discharged from prison, but who are still 
required to report three or four times 
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a day, to the proper authorities. This 
prevents them from obtaining good em- 
ployment, so a home was started for 
them, where they work as well as live, 
and the report from the superintendent 
that they are at work is all that is nec- 
essary. This superintendent was a 
young Swiss woman who lived with 
them and shared their meals, scanty or 
plentiful, according as their work pros- 
pered. She died a few months ago, 
and was so mourned by these young fel- 
lows, among whom she had great influ- 
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ence, that twelve of them took a vow 
of their own accord, never to return to 
their evil ways. No one has yet been 
found really to take this woman’s place, 
for with her it was the personal touch 
of a friend that did the work. 

From these notes of a traveller, it 
will be seen how much there is to be 
studied in Italy in social work, and how 
useful it would be to those working 
among Italians in America to become 
more in sympathy with the Italian point 
of view. 


A PLAN OF DEALING WITH WEAK 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN, M. D. 


The problem of dealing with the sick 
and ailing infants of the poor must occa- 
sion much thought to those who have 
worked a great deal with this class. The 
usual forms of charity intended for their 
relief consist in attendance at dispen- 
saries, day nurseries, the visits of district 
physicians or nurses from dispensaries 
and settlements, the extending of hospital 
accommodations to proper cases and 
fresh air excursions and homes in sum- 
mer. But there is one disheartening feat- 
ure that constantly confronts the worker 
who is seeking to help permanently these 
children, namely, their defective vitality 
from the wretched environment that so 
often surrounds them when they are re- 
turned to their homes. 

They frequently pass from one institu- 
tion to another, each one contributing 
its share of effort but really not able to 
do more than temporarily relieve the 
most urgent necessities. These poor 
little waifs thus pass on from hand to 
hand until their waning vitality is ex- 
hausted and the tragedy of life ends for 
them. 

It may be said that the fault really lies 
in deficient and inefficient fathers and 
mothers, and much of the trouble un- 
doubtedly is here, but, even so, better 
measures of relief should be sought, 
which will often yield results that are sur- 
prising if continued long enough. 


All purely institutional work for these 
children should be only temporary. 
After acute illness has been relieved, they 
should have other management. If they 
must be sent back to faulty life condi- 
tions at home after discharge from an 
institution, the relief afforded by the lat- 
ter will often be of very temporary value. 
Neither is good accomplished by sending 
them to other institutions, as the collect- 
ing of many little children under one roof 
is not good for them, no matter how well 
managed the institution. 

After a long experience with this class 
of cases, the writer has found that relief 
can be accomplished much better along 
the lines of family life, with individual 
supervision, instead of the collective life 
with institutional methods. Acting on 
this idea the Speedwell Society was inau- 
curated in 1902 with the co-operation of 
Mrs. D. S. Mackay, and it has since been 
in successful operation. The plan fol- 
lowed is the boarding-out system and the 
results have been remarkably good con- 
sidering that bottle feeding has been em- 
ployed exclusively as wet nurses have 
never been available. The cases have 
been placed in carefully selected private 
families in the neighborhood of Morris- 
town, N. J., which affords a very healthy 
location. A doctor and a trained nurse 
have oversight of the cases. The foster 
mother is instructed in feeding and in 
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otherwise caring for the baby. A super- 
vising nurse procures the children from 
the city, returns them to their homes 
when discharged from the care of the 
society and attends, besides, to many 
other necessary details of the work. She 
also endeavors to see that improved 
methods of care and feeding are carried 
on after the child is returned to its home. 

The work of the society is not con- 
fined to the summer months. Children 
are received at any time of the year, and 
it is found that the most valuable work 
can be done during the winter season. 
Neither is there any time limit for the 
keeping of the children. Each one is 
retained long enough to attain permanent 
improvement or until it is proven that 
the case is hopeless. It is believed that 
it is better permanently to help a few 
rather than only temporarily to help 
many. 

Most satisfactory results have been 
obtained in the cases of infants suffering 
from chronic malnutrition due to pro- 
longed faulty care and feeding. In insti- 
tutions, the vast majority of these cases 
fed on the bottle will die no matter how 
carefully they are nursed and fed. These 
babies should never be kept in institu- 
tions of any kind. The method of deal- 
ing with them should be changed. The 
experience of this society shows that, 
even on the bottle, a majority of them 
can be saved if a fairly good individual 
environment can be secured and careful 
oversight of the feeding maintained. A 
hospital or institution of any kind should 
serve only as a temporary hold-up in 
case of acute illness of infants, and they 
should always be sent out to recuperate 
after the acute symptoms have been 
relieved. 

The idea of convalescent homes is just- 
ly growing in favor with regard to older 
patients discharged from a_ hospital. 
Many individuals after recovering from 
acute illness are in no sense strong 
enough to resume their usual occupa- 
tions, and hence either again fall victim 
to disease or relapse into chronic inva- 
lidism. In large cities the hospitals had 
better restrict their activity to acute 
medical and surgical cases and have 
country homes to relieve quickly the con- 
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gestion of their wards and make their — 
work permanent by building up the con- 
stitutions of the patients. The country 


-can thus act as the complement of the 


city in the regular relief of the sick. 
This principle is peculiarly applicable to 
infants, but it must be emphasized that 
for them this kind of work can be better 
done by the boarding-out system than by 
institutions. 


For the past six years the Speedwell 


Society has worked according to this 
method with the following results: The 
first child was sent out March 19, 1902. 
The total number cared for from that 
date to March 19, 1908, is 817. The ages 
were as follows: 
from 3 to 6 months, 95; from 6 to 12 
months, 83; from 1 to 2 years, 85; from 
2 to 5 years, 130; over 5 years, 303. 

There have been 103 deaths at the fol- 
lowing ages: Under 3 months, 45; from 
3 to 6 months, 29; from 6 to 12 months, 
21; from I to 2 years, 8. 

The following were the causes of 
death: Marasmus or wasting, 21; gastro- 
enteritis, 45; entero-colitis (chronic with 
malnutrition), 22; broncho-pneumonia, — 
6; acute lobar pneumonia, 1; tuberculo- 
sis, 1; diphtheria, 1;—scarlet fever, i 
cholera infantum, I; meningitis, 2; pre- 
mature infants, 2. 

The results of the method, as judged 
by the number of deaths, may not seem 
very brilliant to those unaccustomed to | 
deal with this class of cases. In glancing 


over the records, we see that a little over 


one-third of the cases under three months 


died; a little over one-quarter between | 


three and six months and one-quarter 
from six to twelve months died. After 
the age of one year there were only 
eight deaths among 518 cases. The 
heavy mortality among this class is under 
one year. This period is very hard to 
deal with in thin, badly nourished bottle 
infants brought to institutions for relief. 

The boarding-out method, under care- 
ful supervision in the country, is the best 
plan yet devised to relieve and save these 
infants. The first series of 121 cases 
would nearly all have died under ordi- 
nary methods of handling and yet nearly 
two-thirds of them were saved. They 
were poorly nourished, from bad hygien- 
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ic surroundings, with various degrees of 
digestive disturbance from faulty feed- 
ing on the bottle, and stationary or los- 
ing weight. A large proportion were re- 
stored to fair and even vigorous vitality 
although kept on the bottle. The greater 
number of those from three to six months 
and from six months to one year was 
saved, in the first series nearly three- 
quarters and the second series quite 
three-quarters being the proportion. 
These are brilliant results considering 
that artificial feeding was still of necessi- 
ty exclusively employed. 

In some cases of marasmus the results 
have been really remarkable. As exam- 
ples: Esther K., aged thirteen months, 
was sent out from hospital on May 18, 
1905, weighing nine pounds, eight ounces. 
She was returned on September 8, 1905, 
weighing eighteen pounds, eight ounces. 
In four months of this management she 
had doubled her weight and was a 
healthy, vigorous infant. 

Morris R., three months, weight five 
pounds eight ounces, less than birth 
weight and slowly but constantly losing. 
He was kept from January 19, 1903, to 
November 20, 1903, when he was re- 
turned weighing twenty-five pounds, a 
gain of nearly fifteen pounds in ten 
months. 

Bessie M., fifteen months, weighed 
fourteen pounds twelve ounces when re- 
ceived on November 22, 1905. She was 
sent back February 15, 1906, weighing 
twenty-three pounds. 

These cases are used as examples. 
They are not so exceptional as might be 
supposed. They show that wasted in- 
fants can often be restored to proper 
vigor and development if handled in the 
way here proposed. 

While wasting in infants is largely due 
to faulty diet in its inception and continu- 
ance, yet when the atrophy has proceeded 
to a certain extent, the change to a prop- 
er diet is not usually sufficient to check 
the downward trend. These cases re- 
quire in addition an altered environment 
that will furnish plenty of fresh air, good 
general hygiene and individual care. 
For this reason they never do well in in- 
stitutions, no matter how carefully and 
scientifically they are fed. They cannot 
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assimilate the best of food without an 
abundance of good air to assist in its 
oxidation; oxygen is as necessary a food 
for them as proteid or fat. Only indi- 
vidual housing and care with constant 
oversight can accomplish good results. 

In the work at Morristown, twenty- 
four families have been employed. Some 
do better than others, and the doctor and 
nurse have them graded in their own 
minds as to their success and efficiency. 
Some of the foster mothers have been 
very successful in nursing feeble infants 
back to health, and take the greatest in- 
terest in the work. We aim to encourage 
them by praise, as the pecuniary reward, 
twelve dollars a month, is small, but they 
feel they are engaged in a great under- 
taking. Some tire of the work and oth- 
ers are dropped because of inefficiency. 
The tact and good judgment of the su- 
pervising matron are constantly called 
into play in retaining old homes that are 
satisfactory and in selecting new ones, 
but she knows the locality and the peo- 
ple, which is most necessary in such 
work. Systematic, careful study of the 
field of operation is required if such a 
work is to succeed. Desultory, haphaz- 
ard methods will not avail. The same 
care, routine and system that are usually 
brought to bear in institutional work 
must be applied here. There is nothing 
in common between the work of a well 
organized society engaged in such an 
effort and the old fashioned baby farm- 
ing. The latter was justly abandoned 
owing to the many abuses that sprang up 
in connection with it. In the Speedwell 
Society not more than one infant is 
placed in one family. Natural surround- 
ings are thus insured and the danger of 
infection is reduced to a minimum. 

Briefly summarized, the plan which has 
worked well and which is advised in fu- 
ture dealing with neglected infants suf- 
fering from marasmus comprises the fol- 
lowing features: 


Boarding-out in a certain district of the 
country noted for its healthful conditions. 

Constant attention to diet and hygiene on 
the part of a doctor and nurse who are fa- 
miliar with this class of cases and competent 
to deal with them. 

The retention of the infants as long as 
necessary, until feeding is regulated and 
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digestion and assimilation are improved 
sufficiently to result in an increase in weight. 
The continuance of the work during all 
seasons. 

The training up in a given neighborhood 
of a number of foster mothers, who, by con- 
stantly taking these infants into their 
homes, become expert in handling them un- 
der conditions totally unlike those offered 
by the best institutions and far superior to 
them. 


If such a plan is carried out, a large 
majority of these infants and children 
can be saved. No capital is required to 
be tied up in a building. The visiting 
doctor and nurse should be paid a salary, 
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and outside this, all the money given 
goes directly to the board of the children. 
If contributions fall off the work is con- 
tracted until more comes in when it again 
expands,—resources and efforts thus act- 
ing automatically. The plan has been 
proven to be economically sound as well 
as practically efficient. 

Every crowded community having 
much destitution can best look after its 
little waifs and strays and save most of 
them, by arranging to board them out in 
a neighboring countryside under careful 
oversight according to the method of the 
Speedwell Society. 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 


MENTONA MOSER 


ZURICH 


The absolute necessity of some sort of 
training for social work is a fact which 
is nowadays not only acknowledged by 
all earnest social reformers but is even 
beginning slowly to penetrate public 
opinion. The Anglo-American Settle- 
ment scheme is perhaps the form of so- 
cial work combined with practical train- 
ing which impresses and interests other 
nations most of all, and is being adopted 
in various countries. 

In Vienna, for example, a former pupil 
of the Women’s University Settlement, 
Southwark, founded in 1900 a settlement 
called Verein-Settlement, which,  al- 
though it does not include special courses 
of training, yet offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for practical insight into social 
work and social problems. 

In Paris, Mademoiselle Gahéry started 
in 1894 a Premier Settlement Francais, a 
regular school of training for social work 
and housekeeping. Resident and non- 
resident students are admitted. The 
training extends over two years, and 
comprises practical and theoretical in- 
struction. The fees for resident students 
range from 900 to 1,080 francs yearly. 

In a number of German and other con- 
tinental towns which are too small or 
otherwise unsuited to regular settle- 
ments, training schools and courses of 
social work have been started during the 


last ten and fifteen years, many of them 
owing their existence to a visit to En- 
glish or American settlements or to the 
Charity Organization Society training 
offices. Some of the most important insti- 
tutions of this kind are the Madchen und 
Frauen-Gruppen fiir Soziale Hilfsarbeit, 
under the direction of Fraulein Dr. Alice 
Salomon, founded in Berlin in 1893, for 
non-resident students only. These cour- 
ses are now associated with the Berlin 
Society for the Education of the People, 
and the work of the Madchen und Frau- 
en-Gruppen fiir Soziale Hilfsarbeit is car- 
ried on by the Soziale Frauenschule, 
which was started October 1, 1908, and 
which is a much better and more elabor- 
ate scheme. The students are non-resi- 
dent, and the training consists chiefly of 
lectures combined with some practical 
work among the poor. The whole course 
extends over two years, and the fees are 
150 marks a year. 

The Amsterdam School for Social 
Work works on much the same lines as 
the Soziale Frauenschule, with the differ- 
ence that it admits masculine as well as 
feminine students. The fees are 200 flor- 
ins, the age of admission twenty-three. 

In Ziirich, two old pupils of the Char- 
ity Organization Society and the Wo- 
men’s University Settlement, Southwark 


(a friend and myself), succeeded this. 
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year with the help of a committee, in or- 
ganizing a six months’ course of theoret- 
ical and practical training in work among 
the children of the poor. The Education 
Department kindly volunteered its pat- 
ronage, and seventeen pupils of not less 
than eighteen years of age were admit- 
ted. Chief stress was laid on the prac- 
tical work, each pupil spending during 
the course from four to five weeks at a 
time in the various institutions of the 
town for the care and well-being and the 
education of normal, as well as of physi- 
cally and mentally deficient children of 
all ages. Amongst others, we were able 
to secure the co-operation of institutions 
for the care of feebleminded and of 
crippled children, of orthopaedic and 
other hospitals, of several créches and 
kindergartens, and of the Society for the 
Protection of Children. In all these 
the pupils were, by the kindness of the 
management, allowed to take part in 
the actual work of the place. Thus, dur- 
ing the four or five weeks spent in the 
babies’ department of the School for 
Training Nurses, they worked with two 
or three of the regular nurses under the 
superintendence of the ward sister, 
cleaned the rooms, made the beds, washed 
and dressed the babies and prepared their 
food, beginning the day’s work at half 
past six in the morning. In the Ortho- 
paedic Hospital, the workers superin- 
tended the giving of treatment, such as 
massage and medical gymnastics; they 
were taught to adjust the different in- 
struments and apparatus, and, if desired, 
were allowed to be present at operations. 

In the homes for the feebleminded, 
they helped with the training and educa- 
tion of the little inmates. When working 
for the Society for the Protection of Chil- 
dren, our pupils accompanied the secre- 
tary on visits to the homes of those who 
were reported to be neglected or ill- 
used, prepared reports, took part in the 
work of the office, and attended the com- 
mittee meetings. One month was spent 
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in helping the inspector of children 
boarded out by the municipality, visiting 
the foster-mothers, and reporting on the 
condition of the children, and thus gain- 
ing an insight into the homes of the 
working classes. One afternoon a week 
was devoted to lectures and debates, the 
latter arranged by the pupils themselves. 
Lectures were given on Social Work 
among the Children of the Poor (four), 
Laws for the Protection of Children 
(three), Diseases and Hygiene of Child- 
hood (six), The Formation of Charac- 
ter (six), The Child in the Working 
Man’s Family (three). A selection of 
books, magazines, and pamphlets on sub- 
jects connected with the course were put 
at the disposal of the pupils in the read- 
ing’ room of a public library, an arrange- 
ment which was greatly appreciated. The 
last ten days of the course were devoted 
to visiting institutions of interest in the 
town and the neighborhood. The course 
of training finished with a garden party, 
on which occasion the president of the 
committee presented the pupils with cer- 
tificates signed by the head of the Educa- 
tion Department and by the promoters of 
the scheme. It may be of interest to 
some of the readers to hear that eight of 
the seventeen pupils found work at once, 
after having finished this course of train- 
ing, three of them honorary, five of them 
paid work among children. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
first attempt, the committee has resolved 
to organize a second course on similar 
lines next year, beginning in January and 
ending in July. A number of benevolent 
societies in other Swiss towns have taken 
great interest in our course of training, 
and we sincerely hope that ere long they 
too will organize similar courses, so as 
to give an ever larger number of those 
who have already taken up social work, 
and of those who wish to do so, oppor- 
tunities for good practical and theoreti- 
cal training as a preparation for the deep 
and difficult problems they mean to face. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


Theodore Roosevelt has joined the edi- 
torial staff of The Outlook with encour- 
aging vim. The Outlook offices, be it under- 
stood, consist of a large section of the sev- 
enth floor of the United Charities Building, 
entirely surrounded by philanthropy. They 
are bounded on the north by the Charity 
Organization Society, on the east by the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, on the south by the Children’s 
Aid Society, and on the west by the State 
Charities Aid Association. Their floor is 
supported by the Russell Sage Foundation 
and their ceiling upholds the School of Phil- 
anthropy. At various other fractional points 
of the compass they touch the City Mission- 
ary and Tract Society, the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, the National Child Labor Committee, 
the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Associa- 
tion, the State Board of Charities, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, the Guild of ,the 
Infant Savior, the barber shop and CHARI- 
TIES AND THE Commons (for full list see the 
New York Charities Directory, 1909, 813 
pages). 

For the man who first took Mr. Roosevelt 
up in his elevator it was the experience 
of a lifetime, tempered by a blushing con- 
sciousness that he had forgotten to shave 
that morning. There were .-ttle demonstra- 
tions at every floor as the car went up and 
on one a hearty cheer. The hundred or 
more girls in the subscription department of 
The Outlook were in a vast flutter (The Out- 
look girls always fill up the elevators when 
you want to catch a train) and The Outlook 
staff uniformly had on its new spring clothes. 
The building was full of reporters and jour- 
nalists. Every office boy in it spent the 
day in the hall watching the elevators, and 
people who had not been there for years 
looked up old friends and hung about the 
corridors. To add to the real excitement of 
the occasion there was an attempted hold-up 
in the cooking school on the top floor and a 
platoon of very substantial policemen took 
possession. 

So the day passed. 

Common belief that personal journalism 
passed away with Greeley and Dana has been 
pretty thoroughly upset these past few 
months, for The Outlook has made a no- 
table gain in circulation since it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Roosevelt would join its 
staff, and The World’s Work has had a sim- 
ilar experience Since it began publishing Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Random Reminiscences. Scrib- 
ner’s will have its turn when the African 
hunting series begins. 

Mr. Roosevell’s first editorial, A Judicial 
Experience, tells of his growing appreciation 
of labor measures as a result of joining 
heartily into the work of his local republi- 
can organization “instead of joining some 
parlor gathering of well-meaning, dilettante 
reformers.” During his second term in the 
New York Legislature he took part in the 
hearings on a bill prohibiting the manufac- 
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ture of cigars in tenement houses, which 
the labor unions had introduced. There he 
grew further in knowledge of working con- 
ditions by reason of his association with 
labor leaders whom he had at first regarded 
as uninteresting. “The investigation con- 
vinced me beyond shadow of doubt that to 
permit the manufacture of cigars in tene- 
ment houses, which necessarily meant their 
manufacture not only by men, but by the 
women and children of the poverty-stricken 
immigrants who were engaged in the task, 
was an evil thing from every standpoint, 
social, industrial and hygienic.” Grover 
Cleveland, then governor, signed the bill, 
“but the judges invoked a technical con- 
struction of the constitution in order to de- 
clare it invalid.” ‘ 

“At the present day few courts in any 
state of the Union would make such a de- 
cision as was then made,” writes Mr. Roose- 
velt. The judges of that day did not know 
the conditions of the whole people; “they 
knew the life of the well-to-do, both the 
business life and the home life; they knew 
nothing of the lives of those who were not 
well-to-do.” : 

“From that day to this I have felt an ever- 
growing conviction of the need of having on 
the bench men who in addition to being 
learned in the law and upright, shall pos- 
sess a broad understanding of and sympathy 
with their countrymen as a whole, so that 
the questions of humanity and of social jus- 
tice shall not be considered by them as 
wholly inferior to the defense of vested 
rights or the upholding of liberty of con- 
tract: I do not for one moment be- 
lieve that the mass of our judges are act- 
uated by any but worthy motives. Never- 
theless, I do believe that they often signally 
fail to protect the laboring man and the 
laporing man’s widow and children in their 
just rights, and that heartbreaking injustice 
too often results therefrom; and this pri- 
marily because our’ judges lack either the 
opportunity or the power to thoroughly un- 
derstand the workingman’s and the work- 
ingwoman’s position and vital needs.” 

* * * 


The New York City Record would not usu- 
ally be classed with the purveyors of metro- 
politan wit, 

Its fifty or more pages are usually filled 
with estimates, bids, appointments and dry 
chroniclings of city departments. But one 
day last week it came out as a reform jour- 
nal and printed an application for the lease 
of the city’s comfort stations, that tempor- 
arily put it in the same class with “Hon. 
Japanese Schoolboy” of Collier’s Weekly. 
The committee on public health, to whom 
the communication was referred, is still un- 
decided about the exact meaning of the let- 
ter. It came from Boston. 

“Petition For Hire the all the Lavatories 
from the City New York for $30,000 for Ten 
years— 

“To the next meeting of the Board of Alder- 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


-men of the New York City: | 


“T the Constantinos Theemaras or Dimaras 
ana Company of Boston Mass willing to pay 
to the City of New York $30,000 for Ten 
years on the cound of each Month pay ad- 
vance with that condition any person wish 
to use the lavatory must pay one cent to 
three, and sell cigars, newspaper, fruit, can- 
dies and make shoes shanes. Father more 
we willing pay the employees to kept clean 
the lavatories, and, another condition, we 
willing to be get a contract to Building more 
Lavatories ane plase are necessary. 

“CONSTANTINOS THEEMARAS OR DIMARAS, 

“43 Curve St Boston Mass.” 


. * * 
The only people in the world who do not 


provide us with an immigrant or a color 
problem—the American Indians—perhaps de- 


-Serve attention in our pages for this very 


reason. Fortunately we are more and more 
assimilating them as we are ‘assimilating the 
immigrants, but the latter have a history 
a from ours in no danger of being 
ost. 

The preservation and the history of the 
American Indian races, however, in its pic- 
turesque rather than ethnological phases 
seems just now to be dependent on E. C. 
Curtis of Seattle, who is compiling a won- 
derful, pictorial and descriptive work on the 
subject. Six of the twenty volumes of the 
series are ready and the work will probably 
occupy the author for another seven or 
eight years. Even those who are interested 
may hesitate before purchasing one of these 
sets, however, for they cost $3,000 apiece. 

Mr. Curtis is catching in the field and 
preserving in permanent form the passing 
phases of Indian life which will be gone in 
another generation. In a way, he is doing 
for the Indian what the settlements are at- 
tempting to do for the European—he is in- 
terpreting the present day Americans, Amer- 
ica’s oldest citizens of the new world, as 
settlement workers interpret our newest cit- 
izens from the old world. 

A valuable testimonial to the unusual in- 
terest of Mr. Curtis’s enterprise was given 
by his sponsor, J. Pierpont Morgan, at their 
first encounter. Mr. Curtis came to New 
York some four years ago with a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Morgan, and having se- 
cured an interview, began to unfold his 
scheme of publishing a limited edition of 
five hundred sets of his historical work. Mr. 
Morgan was interested and asked how much 
money he wanted. 

“Ninety thousand dollars,” said Mr. Cur- 
tis, composedly, “in the form of advanced 
subscriptions,’ and Mr. Morgan held up his 
hands in horror, saying it was an impossi- 
bility. He would have been glad to help 
to the extent of five or ten thousand, but 
ninety thousand—— 

“Now I am here,” said Mr. Curtis, “just 
let me show you some of the pictures.” 

This was agreed to and when the pros- 
pective author began to display his won- 
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derful photographs, Mr. Morgan began to 
ring for various people around the bank, one 
by one, to come and have a look until the 
room was full—and Mr. Curtis left with a 
check for $90,000 in his pocket. 

There are still several hundred of The 
North American Indian to be bought at the 
publication office, No. 437 Fifth avenue. 

* + * 


Gustavus Myers has an article in the 
March Review of Reviews describing Hu- 
rope’s experience with industrial and farm 
colonies. Holland was the first to establish 
them. Belgium followed with improvements 
on the Dutch system which did not endeavor 
to reform those committed. In the Belgian 
colony at Merxplas agriculture was subor- 
dinated to industries of all kinds—a system 
that could not be adopted in this country 
owing to conflict that would arise with labor 
unions. 

Mr. Myers quotes Edmond Kelly as say- 
ing that agriculture is much better suited to 
vagrants than manufacture and that “wher- 
ever the industrial element predominates 
over the agricultural there will inevitably 
be a temptation to sacrifice reform to fin- 
ance.” 

In Switzerland the laws of the different 
cantons separate the genuine from the impos- 
tors and a traveler is furnished with a book 
which “sets forth all the facts necessary 
to identify its bearer and certify to his good 
faith. Its possession enables him to travel 
without any work whatever being expected 
of him.” 

The Swiss colonies are essentially agricul- 
tural. The guards are unarmed and there 
is no military discipline as at Merxplas. “At 
the Witzwyl colony a yearly profit of 87,000 
francs ($16,800) is made. But the benefits 
of the Witzwyl colony do not end here... . 
At the expiration of the term at Witzwyl 
the inmates are offered the alternative of 
either working for a period at the free col- 
ony of Tannenhof, which has no penal re- 
strictions of any kind, or of working in one 
of the numerous small colonies which the 
director has established in the vicinity of 
Witzwyl. The Tannenhof colony includes 
not only vagrants, but also indigents whom 
age, illness, or accident has unfitted for 
earning their living in the competitive mar- 
ket. The sub-colonies are run by employing 
farmers. Here the inmates eat with their 
employers; are allowed to smoke; are not 
confined in cells and have many freedoms. 
Recently the director of the Witzwyl colony 
has begun a system of reconstituting reform- 
ed inmates having families by furnishing 
them with a cottage surrounded with a small 
plot of land for the cultivation of vegetables. 
The charge for the cottage is eighty francs 
a year. Some of these families have already 
proved that it is possible not only to sup- 
port themselves, but to save money.” 

co ok * 

In the report of the Hast Side House, New 

York, for the past year, Everett P. Wheeler, 
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the retiring president, gives a list of the 
growing activities of the house as it has 
gradually developed a rounded plan of neigh- 
borhood work since its incorporation in 1891, 
and puts in brief and convincing form the 
need of settlement work and its relations to 
the church on one hand and the public 
schools on the other,—a statement that 
might well be given wide circulation among 
those whose conception of a settlement is a 
hazy sort of idea of a place where musty 
youngsters are scooped off the street and 
set to playing parlor games to the tune of a 
second-hand piano. “The city of New York 
is inhabited by a population gathered from 
every country of the world,’ Mr.’ Wheeler 
writes. “When emigrants leave the homes 
where they and their ancestors have dwelt 
for generations and come hither, they lose, of 
necessity, many of the restraints that sur- 
rounded them in the old home. The church 
is left behind; the familiar administration of 
law is left behind; social ties are altogether 
changed; political conditions are essentially 
different, and our people among whom they 
settle have certain religious and racial pre- 
judices with which we must reckon. 

“TIn considering how the people of Amer- 
ica should deal with the problems thus 
created, the natural impulse of religious per- 
sons is to say that the churches, on the one 
hand, and the public schools, on the other, 
are sufficient for the purpose. But in prac- 
tice we find that the very religious and racial 
prejudices which are a part of the problem 
are a great hindrance to the churches in do- 
ing their work. Before anyone can do it 
well, it is necessary to understand the feel- 
ings and characteristics of these strangers 
who have come to live among us. 

“Therefore, it is necessary to establish in 
their midst centers of social and religious 
activity which will bring a whole neighbor- 
hood within their field of force, uniting per- 
sons of divers condition in real sympathy and 
friendship. These centers we call settle- 
ments. In these settlements, intelligent men 
and women, who are sincerely interested in 
the improvement of social conditions and the 
solution of social problems, meet on friendly 
terms those who are _ independent, self- 
respecting, earning their own living, but 
who have not the opportunities for improve- 
ment which all thinking men regard as im- 
portant if not essential. Some of these op- 
portunities our Hast Side Settlement has al- 
ready permanently established. 

“The history of our country, the problems 
of city government, the life of the family 
with its innumerable perplexities, the duties 
of parents and children, of citizens and offi- 
cials, are all subjects of interest and study. 
Those who are unemployed are helped to find 
work. Those who are in trouble are com- 
forted and counseled. Where houses are 
unhealthy the occupants are aided to obtain 
redress. Where streets are neglected, the 
proper authorities are appealed to. In short, 
the residents and their fellow workers strive 
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to promote the moral, intellectual and physi- 
cal welfare of their neighbors. No distinc- 
tion is made of race or creed. 

“By this beneficent activity both social 
and religious prejudices are removed or di- — 
minished, and all who share in it learn that 
they are not only fellow citizens of one 
country but fellow members of one great — 
human ‘family,—children of the Divine 
Father. We believe that such work is posi- 
tively religious and that it prepares the way 
for distinctively religious teaching. The 
importance of such preparation cannot be 
overestimated.” 

* * * 

The report of the parliamentary commit. 
tee on the Inebriates Acts, presented to the 
English Parliament, advocates provisions 
for the compulsory deprivation of intoxi- 
cants from all those inebriates who do not 
commit offences and will not avail them- — 
selves of the voluntary provisions of the 
act of 1879. As the first step, the report 
suggests a pledge to abstain from drink- 
ing for a specified time of not less than a 
year, “the difference between this statu- 
tory pledge which is to be taken before a | 
magistrate and the pledge that can now 
be taken before anyone being that if the 
statutory pledge is broken the breach is to 
form the ground for application of compul- 
sory measures. . . . An inebriate can 
apply for a guardian who is empowered to 
prescribe a residence for him either in a 
home of his own or that of the guardian 
in order to prevent him from obtaining in- 
toxicants and in other ways to keep him 
from temptation. If the inebriate refuses 
to apply for the appointment of a guardian 
or if the guardian finds his task impracti- 
cable, the judicial authority is to have pow- 
er, on the application of a relative, friend 
or voluntarily appointed guardian, to apply 
compulsion in the form of a rather more 
stringent guardianship, or in that of com- — 
mitting the inebriate to a retreat for a 
specified time.” 

The report states that from 1.751.820 per- 
sons convicted for drunkenness. since the 
Inebriates Act of 1898, only 2.600 have been 
dealt with under the act. It recommends 
a new definition of ‘“inebriate’ and sug: 
gests that the definition be framed so as 
to include the victims of drug habits as 
well as of alcohol. 

“There is room in the existing reforma- 
tory,” the report states, “for only a small 
traction of the inebriates who are fit to be 
committed by the courts. As long as this 
lack prevails, the act cannot be efficiently 
enforced. The committee proposes that in 
the future all reformatories shall be pro- 
vided by the state and all inebriates in 
them supported by the state and that the 
whole service should be an obligation on the © 
state and should be administered as the 
prison service now is.” 

* * * 


T. A. Jaggar, jr., of the Massachusetts In-. 


1909 THE TREND 
stitute of Technology, writing in The Nation, 
on the Messina earthquake, points out that 
in studying and preparing for natural catas- 
trophes we are as stupidly indifferent as in 
the case of industrial accidents. As far 
back as 1907 scientists knew, and told the 
world that a great eruption of Mt. Etna was 
impending, the only uncertainty being which 
side of the mountain would break open. 
“Great volcanic eruptions are preceded by 
great earthquakes, and the Messina disaster 
of December 28 comes on an earthquake date 
(‘terrestrial maximum of _ gravitational 
stress’) and actually plotted in advance by 
Mr. Perret on his diagrams for 1908.” Yet 
the earthquake came and caught its yet un- 
counted victims “unawares.” It is the old 
ease of the fence and the ambulance. “This 
new catastrophe is the thirteenth of the cen- 
tury, and brings the death-list to about 
300,000, or 100 persons a day since January 
1, 1901. An eruption of Etna is also begin- 
ning and may still further swell the fatal 
roll. The record includes Guatemala, Mar- 
tinique, St. Vincent, Mobile, Galveston, San 
Francisco, Valparaiso Jamaica, Kartaghan, 
India, Calabria, Vesuvius and Messina. The 
property loss is countless millions. Bight 
of these places are American. At all of them 
the destruction has been wrought by natural 
agencies,” but, as compared with our knowl- 
edge of Mars, we know little of our own 
earth and almost nothing of the laws which 
govern it. ea 


“The social settlement is and must be the 
champion of democracy. For democracy is 
a common faith in the common people, in 
all of the people, at all times. Faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the will of the common 
people. Faith in the doctrine of old St. 
Francis when he said: ‘I ask no special priv- 
ilege except the privilege of having none. 
Political democracy demands for every man 
the right to count one, and further that he 
be so informed on public issues as to be able 
to exercise his franchise fearlessly and in- 
telligently. Social democracy claims for 
every human being the opportunity for the 
normal development of all his powers. The 
right not only of a decent home life, but a 
wholesome home life, including enough of 
recreation and leisure to make him a well 
rounded man, fit to take his place in society. 
Industrial democracy challenges the right of 
any man to live without work, as it also con- 
tends that every man has the right at all 
times to work and further it holds that every 
man should receive the just compensation 
for his labor.” Annual Report, Pillsbury 
House, Minneapolis. 

* a 

To lovers of William Henry Drummond, 
his last book, The Great Fight, must come 

1The Great Fight, Poems and Sketches, by Wil- 
liam Henry Drummond, edited with a biographi- 
eal sketch by May Harvey Drummond, $2.50, 
leather: $1.25 cloth. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1908. This book may be obtained at pub- 
lisher’s prices through the offices of CHARITIDS 
AND THE COMMONS. 
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as something of a disappointment. Besides 
the poems and two prose sketches in the dia- 
lect of the habitant, the book contains a val- 
uable biography of Dr. Drummond and many 
interesting notes, written by his wife. It 
must be remembered that the volume is a 
collection of scattered poems published since 
his death, some of them, perhaps, unfinished. 

Living for years among the French Can- 
adians, Drummond’s interpretation of an 
aiien people is sympathetic rather than crit- 
ical. Mrs. Drummond writes, “The charac- 
ters he delineated were not mere creations of 
a vivid imagination. They were portraits 
drawn by the hand of one who knew and 
loved the originals.” One could point to 
many evidences of the truth and accuracy of 
Dr. Drummond’s portrayal of the habitant,— 
testimony from both French and English, in 
gratitude for the better understanding of 
each other that these folk poems have helped 
bring about. In the two sketches, The 
Montmorenci Election and Philorum Abroad, 
once more we have the habitant. The story 
of how “dat maudit Ducharme” lost his bet 
to report in “Kebeck” “how de habitant mus’ 
tak’ hees vote” at “de Beeg election on 
county Montmorenci,” is a deliciously moral 
tale. 

It is in this dialect that Dr. Drummond 
finds happiest expression, and the other 
poems in the volume are somewhat lacking 
in interest. There is a touch of Kipling 
that is far from the strong and humorous 
originality of The MHabitant or Johnnie 


Courteau. 
* * * 


The Legal Aid Society of New York city 
has issued a pamphlet that ought to be of 
real value to the house servant who is ata 
loss to know when she is legally right or 
wrong in dealing with her employer. The 
president of the society in a preface states 
that “it has become an unfortunate part of 
our national life to find young girls rather 
unwilling to enter house service, preferring 
factories, shops and the like to the superior 
and healthier existence in the home. This 
preference is due to a complete misunder- 
standing of the true situation. I know of no 
better calling, of none more apt to elevate 
the mind and improve the health, and to add 
to the experience and knowledge of a young 
woman, than the privilege of assisting in the 
affairs of the home of cultured men and 
women.” 

Following the foreword are brief para- 
graphs on the laws of domestic employment 
telling the servant about contracts, just and 
unjust discharge, breakage by servants, em- 
ployment agencies, redress for grievances, 
enforcing judgment, etc. Single copies of 
tae booklet may be secured free on applica- 
tion. Prices for quantities may be obtained 
by addressing Charles T. Wiebusch, chair- 
man of the publication committee at 110 La- 
fayette street, New York. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LECLAIRE, THE MODEL TOWN 


To THE EpIToR: 

When I left New Orleans not long ago, I 
read in the morning paper a report of the 
Police Department, giving among other data, 
the number of arrests for 1908 as 30,000 
plus and for 1907 as 29,000 plus. This made 
about eighty-five per thousand population. 

Applied to the factory town in which I 
live, Leclaire, Ill., this would give about 500 
arrests for the average of its population dur- 
ing its lifetime. The average of the whole 
country is not so large as New Orleans, but 
it is about forty per thousand, which would 
have given Leclaire about 240. 

The population of Leclaire is in no wise 
selected. It is made up mostly of city work- 
ingmen. No question is asked as to char- 
acter or previous condition. Any man for 
whom there is a job which he can do, can 
get a home built in Leclaire and pay for it 
in monthly installments about equal to city 
rents. 

The percentage of dependents and defi- 
cients in the country I have not at hand. 
It is not so large as arrests, but including 
the unemployed, it is very large. Of these 
classes, also, Leclaire has not had a single 
one. 

_There is nothing magical about Leclaire’s 
exemption from crime and pauperism. There 
are certain reasons, but they are perfectly 
natural and attainable. Every man in Le- 
claire has work,—a job he understands. He 
works with his neighbors and friends. He 
gets the customary city pay, according to his 
vocation, and the laborer a little more than 
ordinary. He has a home of his own with 
plenty of ground around it, and all useful 
modern facilities. The home is his own as 
soon as he makes the first weekly or month- 
ly payment, subject to payments about equal 
to city rents. His children go to the Le- 
claire kindergarten and then to the district 
graded and, if they choose, to the high 
school. There are facilities for intellectual 
and social enjoyment, including a bowling 
alley, dancing and lecture hall, baseball and 
a lake for skating and rowing. The sons 
have open to them a choice for work as soon 
as they are old enough. There are churches 
in Hdwardsville, adjoining, to which most 
of the people either go or send their chil- 
dren, because they are on a par with the 
other people in the church. There is a eco- 
operative store in which all have an equal 
share and receive dividends in proportion to 
their trade. The workers receive their full 
share of the profits, the customers receiving 
the other share, and when they have worked 
a year or more they are stockholding own- 
ers in the property they work in. 

Under these conditions there is no natural 
reason why anyone should want to violate 
the law. The conditions are _ perfectly 
simple, natural and right. Any manufac- 
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turer, anywhere, can, with perfect ease and 


comfort, do the same thing that I did in: 


1590 and let it grow as Leclaire has grown. 

It is not so easy to make these conditions 
in a city, as cities are, but if a city were 
conducted on the same sane plans, I see no 
difference at all between 700 people, 7,000 
or 700,000. Zero multiplied by a thousand 
is zero still. 

There is no authority in Leclaire, except 
that of the state which never comes in sight 
except through the tax collector, and there 
is no use for any authority. The company 
in which nearly all the residents are owners, 
does the public work and service in the same 
methodical manner that it does the manu- 
facturing, but in no wise, directly or in- 
directly, does it govern or control any per- 
son or his home or personal affairs. The 
people are as free as any farmer, but they 
have all the advantages of an organized 
community. They are free to make a politi- 
cal organization whenever they like, but the 
idea has never been suggested or thought 
of. In this respect -a larger city with a 
variety of employers, would need a corpora- 
tion to conduct its public service, but it 
would need no criminal procedure or protec- 
tion of rights. 

At our annual banquet of employes and 
customers, our Leclaire attorney said that 
Leclaire was right and sound in all respects 
except that it does not yield a living to the 
lawyer. He said that in eighteen years 
there have been only two lawsuits in which 
the company was concerned and practically 
none in which the citizens were concerned. 

If Mr. Carnegie had carried his present 
views into effect twenty-five years ago, had 
made all of the workers and employes part- 
ners in the business, had spent on home- 
making and social facilities for his em- 
ployes in the vicinity of their employment 
the money he has sent to other portions of 
the country, the recent report of Pittsburgh 
conditions could not have been written. 
The same comment would apply to a few 
thousand other employers and a million or 
more employes. There would have been 
now in the country fewer splendid edifices, 
but more comfortable homes, not so many 


millionaires but altogether fewer delin- 
quents, deficients and dependents. 
St. Louis. N. O. NELSON. — 


UNORGANIZED CHARITY 


To THE EDITOR: 

Would any one imagine that a stranger 
could borrow a dollar in New York city, with- 
out security, evidences of credibility, or any 
thing of what organized charity people call 
an “investigation”? 

When I figured out the balance of my mile- 
age book, bought a ticket to cover the re- 
mainder of the distance from New York city 


ene! 
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home, learned that a seat on the train, which 
was composed exclusively of Pullmans, would 
cost four dollars, I discovered to my sur- 
prise that I was a dollar short. The 


‘Pennsylvania ferry would start in three 


minutes. There was no time to tele- 
phone and get aid from any of my 
New York friends. I turned to the _ In- 
formation Bureau and said to the man: “I 
don’t suppose any one in New York would 
loan a dollar to a stranger.” I told him my 
eondition. He didn’t even ask my name, but 
only “are you sure a dollar would be 
enough?” Then he gave me one. I ex- 
pressed my profound surprise, took his name, 
gave him my card, and ran for the ferry. 

I was happy all morning. I was heartily 
glad that I had fallen into the predicament 
because it gave me so much pleasure to ex- 
perience this unexpected manifestation of 
confidence and kindness. It was like find- 
ing,—not a long-lost brother, but a brother 
whose existence had never been suspected. 

The incident seems worthy of record to 
offset the stories of pessimism which meanly 
characterize New York. We read almost 
exclusively accounts of confidence games, 
shrewd schemes and keen city people who 
are alertly suspicious of everything. In con- 
sequence we lose our faith in the instinctive 
kindliness of men and in their growing sense 
of brotherliness. My friend gave me, with 
his dollar which I have returned, an en- 
larged faith, which I shall keep. 

CHARLES F. WELLER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BROOKLYN’S REALTY ASSOCIATES 


To THE EDITOR: 


Referring to your recent account of the 
dinner of the Metropolitan League of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, and particularly 
to the insurance feature described by ex- 
Governor Brackett as part of the building 
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loan system in the state of Massachusetts, 
I beg to call your attention to the fact that 
practically the same scheme has been in use 
for the last two years by a well known cor- 
poration dealing in Brooklyn property and 
known as the Realty Associates. The form 
of contract issued by this corporation, which 
I now have before me, first provides that 
the purchaser may pay for his property in 
monthly installments, out of which the seller 
will pay all taxes, interest and other charges 
and apply the balance to the reduction of 
the mortgage, and it also contains the fol- 
lowing insurance clause, which although in- 
serted purely for the protection of the seller, 
is practically the same scheme as described 
by ex-Governor Brackett: 

“And for the purpose of securing the said 
seller against any loss by reason of the pos- 
sible death of the purchaser as above stated 
before said mortgage is fully paid, the pur- 
chaser agrees that any time after the sign- 
ing of this contract and before the closing 
of title hereunder, the seller may apply to 
any life insurance company, for a policy 
of insurance, to be issued to the seller on 
the life of the purchaser, who agrees to 
submit to the usual medical examination and 
to sign any and all papers which may be 
required by such insurance company in con- 
nection with the issuance of such policy; 
that if the company to which such applica- 
tion is made, declines to issue such insur- 
ance, then, at the option of the seller, the 
amount paid on the signing of this contract 
shall be returned to the purchaser and this 
contract shall then be void. Provided, how- 
ever, that if the life of the purchaser shall 
prove to be not insurable as aforesaid, that 
the purchaser may assign this contract to 
any person upon whose life such company 
will issue a policy to the seller, provided 
that the cost of insurance on such life shall 
not exceed that on the life of the purchaser.” 

CHARLES H. ISRAELS, 

New York. 
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Louisville’s New Housing Commission.— 
A commission to investigate housing condi- 
tions in Louisville has been appointed by 
the mayor. The members are to serve with- 
out salary; it is expected, however, that 
they will be granted an appropriation for 
expenses, including the cost of investigation 
and clerical work. 

The commission is largely the outgrowth 
of interest aroused through a joint housing 
committee from the advisory board of the 
Associated Charities and the civics commit- 
tee of the Women’s Club. There is definite 
need of action of this sort in Louisville. 
The estimated population is over 260,000, 
one-fifth of whom are Negroes who furnish 
forty-one per cent of the deaths, and nearly 
half the white population are either foreign 


born or the children of foreign parents. One 
family in six lives in a tenement building, 
according to the definition of a tenement 
house as a building occupied by three or 
more families. Only a little over one- 
quarter of the families in the city own the 
house they live in. 

Tuberculosis is. shown by the published 
mortality statistics of 1908 to cause more 
deaths than any other disease. There were 
494 deaths from it this past year; pneumonia 
and typhoid fever came next. The sewerage 
system of the city is inadequate. There is 
only surface drainage in considerable areas 
even where the land is flat. In spite of the 
city’s attractive appearance, largely due to 
the wide streets, open park areas and gen- 
eral appearance of space, there is a consid- 
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erable amount of crowding in some quar- 
ters, especially in the Negro districts where 
some curious examples of the horizontal 
tenement were found. 


Compensation for Industrial Accidents.—A 
supplementary report made by the Depart- 
mental Committee on Compensation for In- 
dustrial Diseases to the British Parliament, 
includes in the list of occupational diseases 
glass worker’s cataract and telegraphist’s 
cramp. The report of the committee was 
based in part on an inquiry made by Dr. 
Legge, medical inspector of families, who 
examined 513 persons exposed to furnace 
glare in glass works, and 278 persons not 
so exposed. 

He found that all classes of glass furnace 
workers appeared to suffer from this malady. 
Typical central posterior cortical change of 
varying degree was noted in fifty-six lenses 
of the 513 glass workers, and in two of the 
278 controlled persons examined. Of 10,549 
members of the Hearts of Oak Benefit So- 
ciety in receipt of sick allowance, .78 of one 
per cent suffered from cataract. Of 186 su- 
perannuated members of glass bottle so- 
cieties, 22.6 per cent were afflicted. Four 
thousand workmen in one of the large glass 
bottle industries in England were examined, 
one-half of whom are exposed to the glare of 
molten glass.- Each contributes equally to 
the number of cases of ordinary sickness as- 
sisted by the sick club attached to the works, 
but all the cases of cataract have been from 
among the men who are exposed to the glare. 

A similar inquiry made into what is 
known as telegraphist’s cramp, led the com- 
mittee to the belief that the disease should 
be considered specific to the employment, 
and that it should be added to the schedule 
as a subject for compensation. 


Cook Oounty’s Insane.—Pursuant to an act 
of the Illinois Legislature passed in 1907, 
providing that the state shall take care of 
all insane patients confined in county in- 
stitutions, the Cook County Board of Com- 
missioners authorized its president to re- 
quest the governor that the county be in- 
cluded in the provisions of this act. It 
also authorized and directed the transfer 
to the state of all the buildings, lands, ap- 
purtenances and equipment of the hospital 
for the insane at Dunning. This action was 
endorsed by the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mission which urged prompt action in order 
that the Legislature might have ample time 
to consider the request in relation to the 
appropriation for the next two years. Thus 
the movement which began twenty years ago 
is being rounded out to completion by this 
effort to secure the inclusion of the insane 
from Chicago in the provision for state care 
of which other counties have already taken 
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advantage. The consummation of its pur- 
pose, however, may still be delayed by the 
proviso in the act that it shall not apply 
to Cook county until the insane of all the 
other counties in the state have been taken 
under its care. The action of the Cook 
County Board to hasten the application of 
the act to Cook county is taken in view of 
the fact that the infirmary for the care of 
the poor and the hospital for the care of 
consumptives are to be removed from Dun- 
ning to the new buildings being erected on 
the fine new county farm at Oak Forest as 
soon as they are ready for occupancy, which 
will be within a year. 


Maryland Workshop for the Blind.—The 
Maryland Workshop for the Blind was re- 
cently opened at Baltimore with addresses 
by Governor Crothers, Mayor Mahool and 
John Bledsoe, superintendent of the Mary- 
land School for the Blind. The workshop 
is at 214 West Saratoga street. It is under 
the charge of George W. Conner. 


An Honor List for New York Attorneys. — 
The New York Legal Aid Society has inau- 
gurated a public honor list of attorneys that 
support it either as members or otherwise. 
The society will also issue certificates to law 
students who serve it satisfactorily as vol- 
unteers for a certain length of time. The 
certificates will be engraved and it is ex- 
pected that they will eventually become 
highly prized evidence of a training in vol- 
unteer public service as well as in college 
and in paid practice. The Brooklyn branch 
of the society, it is announced, will be closed 
shortly unless funds can be raised for its 
endowment as in the case of the Harlem 
branch. 


Jewish Unemployment in London.—aAl- 
though the problem of unemployment is 
very acute in England, the Jewish com- 
munity does not seem especially apprehen- 
sive. The causes which tend rather to better 
conditions in the East End of London seem 
to be the aliens act, which has kept out the 
usual large influx of immigrants, and the 
dispersion agencies. There are also com- 
paratively few unskilled laborers. The in- 
dustrial department of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, which apprentices boys and 
girls to skilled trades, makes the statement 
that the demand for girl apprentices ex- 
ceeds the supply. The boys are reported 
as being not so fortunate. An organization 
under the auspices of the heads of the boys’ 
clubs and lads’ brigades in the Hast End of 
London, has also been devoting much time 
to technical education and the placing of 
boys. These clubs encourage the boys’ at- 
tendance at the technical classes by remit- 
ting the subscriptions of those who can 
prove regular attendance. 


